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Minutes.) Pusric Bitts.—1* Endowed Charities. 
2° Sir John Barnard’s Act, &c., Repeal. 
3* Trustees, Mortgages, &c. 


ENDOWED CHARITIES. 


Bill presented. Read 1°. 

i igs LORD CHANCELLOR presented 

a Bill to amend the Law relating to 
the Administration of Endowed Chari- 
ties, which he said had for its object to 
enable the Charity Commissioners to take 
cognizance of a certain class of cases 
without applying to the Court of Chan- 
cery. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH said, that the 
country owed much to the Commissioners, 
whose useful services were manifested in 
not the least striking manner in the Bill 
then before their Lordships. 

Lorv BROUGHAM concurred in these 
remarks, and said that few Acts had exer- 
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cised so important or beneficial an influ- 
ence on the times and country. 
Bill read 1°. 


COURT OF PROBATE AND DIVORCE. 
RETURNS MOVED FOR. 

Lorv BROUGHAM moved for a Return 
of the Revenue of the Court of Probate 
and Divorce, from Fees or otherwise. The 
noble and learned Lord said, that in his 
opinion the constitution of this Court was 
most unsatisfactory. In saying so he had 
not the slightest intention to cast any re- 
flection on the distinguished Judge who 
presided over that Court with so much 
ability and integrity; but he thought 
the Court, considering its vast importance, 
ought to be constituted on a different scale, 
and with a more enlarged basis. In other 
Courts cases occasionally arose that were 
painful to the feelings of all the parties 
concerned, and decided personal questions 
of extreme importance ; but in this Court, 
every case, so far as regarded divorce, had 
a painful interest and affected the personal 
condition of parties. Nothing could pos- 
sibly exceed the importance of a jurisdic- 
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tion which gave the Judge power to decree 
the separation of married persons or the 
dissolution of the marriage tie; and, in 
addition, the disposal of important ques- 
tions affecting property, and he had a 
positive objection to vesting in a single 
Judge the power of dissolving any mar- 
riage. In his opinion, the Divorce Court 
ought to consist of three Judges—a Chief 
Judge of Common Law, an Equity Judge, 
and a Judge of the Consistorial Court. A 
Court composed of these three Judges 
would form a competent tribunal to try 
all the important cases of separation, of dis- 
solution of marriage, and of property that 
could come before them. There would 
be no increase of expenditure by an im- 
provement of the Court, except in the most 
important branch—the Judges. To mect 
this additional expense there was a sur- 
plus of £12,000 or £13,000 a year arising 
from the fees of the Probate Court, now 
paid into the Consolidated Fund; but, 
even if there were no such surplus, finan- 
cial considerations ought not to stand in 
the way of enlarging the basis of the 
Court, and making it fit to be entrusted 
with a jurisdiction of this important cha- 
racter. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
quite agreed with his noble and learned 
Friend that expense ought to be no ob- 
stacle whatever to obtaining the proper 
constitution of a Court of so important a 
character as the Court of Divorce. But 
he thought Parliament had acted wisely in 
proceeding cautiously in constituting the 
Court; and hitherto the business of the 
Court had been transacted satisfactorily. 
He would also remind his noble and learn- 
ed friend that great objection was felt to 
multiplying Judges without urgent neces- 
sity. 

Tae Eart or DONOUGHMORE was 
understood to refer to a case about to come 
before the Court in which the parties were 
natives of Ireland, but in which the mar- 
riage was solemnized in this country. He 
wished to know whether the jurisdiction 
of the Court extended to such a case. 

Tat LORD CHANCELLOR replied, 
that the question would depend altogether 
upon whether they were domiciled in Ire- 
land or England. If they were domiciled 
in Ireland and Ireland alone, then the 
Court had no jurisdiction; but if in Eng- 
land it had. 

Motion agreed to. 

Returns ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


Lord Brougham 
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SIR JOHN BARNARD’S ACT, &c. 
REPEAL BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Eart GRANVILLE, in moving the se- 
cond reading of this Bill said, he did not 
anticipate any opposition in that House. 
The Act which it proposed to repeal had 
been found to be inoperative for the pur- 
poses for which it was passed, and when 
it did act it had an injurious effect. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly ; and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House to- 
morrow. 


VOTE BY BALLOT AND MANIIOOD 
SUFFRAGE—RESOLUTIONS, 


Lorn TEYNHAM having presented pe- 
titions in favour of Manhood suffrage and 
Vote by Ballot, moved the Resolutions of 
which he had given notice, as follows: 


“That this House, greatly desiring the Settle- 
ment of the Question of Parliamentary Reform, 
for the satisfaction of Men’s Minds, for the Sake 
of the Peace of the Country, and that the Busi- 
ness of Parliament may be proceeded with with- 
out let, is willing to give its most careful Consi- 
deration to the Prayer of the Petitions which 
have been presented to it in favour of Manhood 
Suffrage and Vote by Ballot; this being the 
broadest Basis for the Elective Franchise which 
has been presented to it by Petition : 

“ That this House hopes to be able to discern 
them who for any Reason ought not to be allowed 
a Vote, and to point out the Means whereby im- 
proper Persons may be deprived of the Franchise 
after it is legally possessed ; so that, on the one 
hand, no Man shall be left without the Franchise 
against whom no just or sufficient Reason for his 
Disfranchisement can be assigned; and, on the 
other hand, no Man shall be put on the List of 
Voters, or continued thereon, against whom just 
Grounds of Disfranchisement can be alleged and 

roved : 

“That this House is, therefore, prepared to re- 
commend such Alterations in the Criminal, Va- 
grant, and Poor Laws as shall appear necessary to 
cut off from the Register of Voters all improper 
Persons : 

“In this Way the House hopes to grant the 
Spirit of the Prayer of its Petitioners for Man- 
hood Suffrage and Vote by Ballot, not only with- 
out Detriment to the common Weal but with 
great Advantage to the same.” 


The noble Lord said, that besides the few 
petitions he then had the honour to pre- 
sent to their Lordships, in an earlier part 
of the Session he had presented very nu- 
merous petitions, principally from North- 
umberland and Durham, in favour of Uni- 
versal Suffrage and Vote by Ballot, and 
from other parts of the country in favour 
of the Ballot alone, and, therefore when 
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it was said that the people generally 
were indifferent to their political rights, 
he thought these petitions with their nu- 
merous signatures afforded sufficient proof 
that a large portion at least of the unre- 
presented classes were greatly interested 
in the question. Deeply conscious of his 
own weakness and incompetence to per- 
form the task he had undertaken, he had 
only ventured to address their Lordships, 
under shelter of the petitions of the peo- 
ple; but at the same time he must admit 
that he fully adopted their statements, 
and in the remarks which he was about to 
address to their Lordships, he wished if to 
be understood that he fully approved in 
his conscience the truth and justice of the 
cause he was advocating. In former days 
there were Colonies of this country which 
it pleased Parliament, in its wisdom, to 
endeavour to tax. A voice, that of Mr. 
Otis, was raised in their behalf; and Pre- 
sident Adams remarked, ‘‘I do say that 
Mr. Otis’ oration against writs of assist- 
ance breathed into this nation the breath 
of life.” It was like the lightning. It came 
unexpectedly. It did its work, the fruit of 
which remains to the present day, whilst 
it itself is unremembered. Thus revived, 
the people of these Colonies—not of one 
or of some, but of all thirteen together— 
rose in opposition to that attempt, and, 
after a long struggle, they secured their 
independence. They were told that in 
like manner there was a very large num- 
ber of unrepresented persons in the United 
Kingdom who were in the same position, 
and who, notwithstanding all that had been 
said and done, were like so many dead 
men’s bones. But the experience of the 
United States bade him hope better things 
concerning them, namely, that the same 
views would breathe life into these dead 
men’s bones. In the contest for truth, in 
the struggle for justice, almost uniformly 
the battle, in the first instance, was of 
the weak against the strong—eventually 
the weak triumphed. Now the unrepre- 
sented in England were weak—they were 
poor—their claims were mocked; yet the 
experience of history led to the belief that 
better hopes might not in vain be enter- 
tained for them. Mr. Otis said, ‘‘I have 
waited years in hopes to see some one 
friend of the Colonies pleading in public 
for them. I have waited in vain.” He had 
in like manner ventured to undertake the 
cause of the unrepresented in their Lord- 
ships’ House, feeling that if he did not, it 
was not likely that another would take 
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his place. The sum and substance of his 
Motion was this—that their Lordships 
would be willing to give their most care- 
ful consideration to the prayer of the pe- 
titioners in favour of universal su 

and vote by ballot; and if their Lordships 
thought fit, that a Select Committee or 
Royal Commission might be appointed to 
inquire into what was necessary to be done 
in order that the prayer of the petitions 
might be granted. In the eloquent speech 
recently made by Mr. Gladstone at Edin- 
burgh, he said, ‘‘I think it is eminently 
British to admit the voice of the governed 
in the choice of governors.” This is an 
eulogium of universal suffrage. There- 
fore, in that sentiment he fully agreed, 
and at the same time he congratulated the 
University of Edinburgh on the choice 
which they had made by the selection of 
so able and eloquent a man as Mr. Glad- 
stone to be their Rector. The petitions 
which he had presented had in many in- 
stances been signed only by the chairman 
presiding at public meetings, who thus 
represented the views of hundreds and 
thousands of persons. If they thought 
the views of the petitioners were transient, 
their feelings evanescent, or that they 
would ever be satisfied till the prayer of 
their petitions was heard, the House knew 
not the stuff of which the Tyne-side men 
and Cornish miners were made; and, in 
the words of Burke, he would say, “ Re- 
flect how you ought to govern a people 
who think they ought to be free, and think 
they are not.”” Their Lordships would do 
well to weigh the thoughts of men who 
are disfranchised, and who, having peti- 
tioned for their freedom, should their peti- 
tions be disregarded, have to fear lest their 
disfranchisement be perpetual. What such 
may brood over is well put by Otis. He 
said :— 


“The very act of taxing exercised over those 
who are not represented appears to me to be 
depriving them of one of their most essential 
rights as freemen; and, if continued, seems to 
be in effect an entire disfranchisement of every 
civil right. For what one civil right is worth a 
rush after a man’s property is subject to be 
taken from him at pleasure, without his consent ? 
If a man is not his own assessor in person, or 
by deputy, his liberty i is gone, or lies entirely at 
the mercy of others.” 


Again, a common idea seemed to prevail 
that the unrepresented were—if he might 
use the expression—represented by those 
who were represented, and that Parliament 
had become the trustee for a majority of the 
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people. On this subject he would venture 
to remind their Lordships of what had been 
said by Burke: ‘‘ Perhaps we might wish 
the Colonists [say the non-electors | to be 
persua‘ied that their liberty is more secure 
when held in trust for them by us (as their 
guardians during a perpetual minority) 
than with any part of it in their own 
hands.” ‘That such a wish is unavailing, 
and what would be the result of enter- 
taining it, their Lordships may learn by 
comparing the circumstances under which 
they were then met and those under which 
Edmund Burke addressed the other House 
of Parliament. At that time there were 
some hundred thousand descendants of the 
people of this country living beyond the 
sea, whom it was endeavouring to tax. 
The unrepresented of the people of Eng- 
land now are more numerous, mingled at 
home with those who are represented, and 
daily seeing the coat of many colours which 
you have placed on your Joseph, who lives 
in a ten-pound house. ‘These, unrepresent- 
ed, you yet tax. The grievances of the 
Colonists and of your petitioners are one 
and the same. The men do not differ. The 
Colonists were Britons: so are these. These 
think and feel as those thought and felt. 
In method of action, through difference of 
circumstances, the twain may not be one; 
but in the effect of action no dissimilarity 
will be found, taxation without represen- 
tation ceasing to exist. The method of 


conciliation whch ought to have been pur- | 


sued was that, as you could not give repre- 
sentation, you should desist from taxing. 
Now, you cannot cease to tax; it is, there- 
fore, your duty to give representation, to 
quell by kindness and by justice the exist- 
ing, the growing, discontent. The refusal 
of the demand of your petitioners might 
be attended with even more fatal conse- 
quences than was the disregard of the 
appeals and warnings of that great orator. 
He therefore earnestly implored their Lord- 


ships to listen to their plea while it was | 


yet time. He begged to direct their atten- 
tion to the way in which universal suffrage 
had been presented to the human mind. In 


every age and time the greatest truths had | 


been taught by means of febles. A good 
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owes its origin to the fact of a king being 
so elected. ‘All the men of Shechem 
gathered together, and all the house of 
Millo, and went and made Abimelech 
king.” Next to the Sacred writings, he 
might refer to Shakspeare, and the lan- 
guage put into the mouth of Brutus in 
Julius Cesar would occur to their Lord- 
ships’ recollection— 


‘« What means this shouting ? 
I do fear the people choose Cesar for their king ?” 


The fear now, however, would be, not that 
Ceesar were chosen, but that the suffrage was 
in the people’s hands. Again, how small 
is the difference between the philosophy of 
nature, expressed in fables, and that of the 
schools, set forth in learned terms? They 
are alike derived from observation. What 
say the thoughtful of universal suffrage ? 
An eloquent Member of the other House 
of Parliament lately, in his speech on the 
Reform Bill, recognized the abstract right 
of the people to a vote; but he treated 
that right as a thing of nought. Now, 
we had not known an abstract quality un- 





less we had first become acquainted with 
|it when it was not abstract. For an ab- 
| stract quality to be, there must be some- 
thing having the quality in it. Thus, for 
| whiteness to be, there must be snow, or 
| the snowdrop, or somewhat else. So, for 
/an abstract right to be, there must be a 
| man having the right in him. How came 
it to be in him? The answer is, it is 
his birthright; and the preamble of 12 
& 13 Will. ITI., c. 2, claims it for him, 
saying—‘‘ Whereas the laws of England 
are the birthright of the people thereof.” 
Now, since this abstract right has been 
lightly treated, since they who set it aside 
overlook that they are unjust, for an ab- 
stract right is a real right; and since they 
perceive not their want of wisdom—-for 
their decision will be appealed against, and 
eventually with effect—it is necessary to 
notice that though an abstract quality 
often, perhaps, may be evanescent, as is 
the case with colour, yet it is not so with 
an abstract right. It is a man’s through- 
out his life; it is his successors’ from gene- 
Thus our fathers 





;Tation to generation. 








fable is like the sun. It is capable of illu- | thought at the time of the Revolution, for 
minating all mankind in every age; and/ we read in 1 William & Mary, c. 2,8. 2, 
their Lordships remembered the fable of which is an Act declaring the rights and 
the trees who met to choose a king, and liberties of the subject, that all and singu- 
when the olive and the vine were asked to: lar the rights and liberties then asserted 
reign, they refused. Finally, as they well | and claimed were the true, ancient, and 
knew, the choice fell upon the bramble. | indubitable rights and liberties of the peo- 
Here was universal suffrage, and the —_— of this kingdom. It being then ac- 


Lord Teynham 
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knowledged that a vote for a Member of 
Parliament is an Englishman’s abstract 
right, it is his legal right at the present 
day; and, ere I finish, having first shown 
more fully that it is his right, it will be 
my duty to point out how he moy plead, 
or assert his birthright—the right which 
he himself inherits, and which it is his 
duty to hand down to his children after 
him. From the abstract right to a vote 
he would pass to the analogical reasoning 
which sustains the doctrine of universal 
suffrage. Whenever several States have 
been forming, or have formed, a political 
union, each State has had a vote. In such 
cases we see universal suffrage. In the 
Helvetic Confederacy each canton sent two 
deputies to the General Assemblies, and 
each canton and associate State had a voice 
and a vete. This is set forth in the arms 
of the Confederacy, which were a medal, 
with thirteen shields for the several States, 
filling up the space just within its rim; 
the medal having also an inner circle, with- 
in the rim of which six shields containing 
the arms of the most important associate 
States were placed. In the Dutch Republic 
the voting was not by hands, but by States. 
Some States had more representatives at 
the Assembly than others; but each State 
had one vote alone. - Here again is univer- 
sal suffrage. The arms of the Dutch Re- 
public were a bundle of arrows, with the 
legend, “‘ Concordid res parve crescunt: 
discordid maxime dilabuntur.” The stars 
and stripes of the United States proclaim, 
analogically, universal suffrage throughout 
the world. In confirmation of his argu- 
ment from analogy, he would draw their 
Lordships’ attention to a remarkable pas- 
sage in the history of the contest for their 
liberties so successfully carried on by our 
North American Colonies. When they 
declared their independence they consisted 
of thirteen States. But it so happened 
that at the second Congress, met at Phi- 
ladelphia on the 27th of May, 1775, 
the delegates of twelve States only were 
present. At that Congress they began to 
tax their Union to raise an income to de- 
fray the expenses of the war. Bills of 
credit were issued to the amount of three 
millions of milled Spanish dollars, and the 
twelve united Colonies were pledged for 
their redemption. So scrupulous were 
they not to violate the principle for which 
they were contending, they would not 
pledge the credit of the colony whose 
representative was not there to vote. He 
now came to universal suffrage as it 
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existed in the Church of God. The ju- 
dicious Hocker, in his great work on the 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, said, that 
“the natural subject of power to make laws 
civil is the commonwealth, so we affirm 
that in like congruity the true original 
subject of power also to make church 
laws is the entire body of that Church for 
which they are made. Equals could not im- 
pose laws or statutes upon their equals.” 
Nevertheless, in England, where all men 
were equal before the law, the repre- 
sented took upon themselves to impose 
laws upon the unrepresented, which 
Hooker said they could not do. Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, in his answer to the Ad- 
monition in 1572, admitted that in the 
Apostolical times, and down even to the 
times of Cyprian, the people had a voice 
in the appointment of their ministers, and 
that they sometimes made a right good 
choice; and, quoting Ambrose, with re- 
ference to the election of Eusebius, he adds 
—‘‘He worthily proved a notable man, 
whom the whole Church elected; he was 
rightly thought to be chosen by God’s 
appointment, whom every man desired.” 
Thus the fear of universal suffrage is 
neither founded on the experience nor on 
the opinion of the Church of God. If we 
now search the world’s history to note the 
opinions of communities asserting for the 
first time, or anew, their liberties, and 
seeking to establish them, we shall find 
that among them every man had his duty 
to perform, and no one was excluded from 
the common privileges of the State. If 
the question of suffrage arose, it was 
universal. The oldest document of the 
Swiss Con‘ederacy is dated the beginning 
of August, 1291. This is its proclama- 
tion :— 

“ Know all men that we, the people of the 
ralley of Uri, of the community of Schwitz, and 
of the mountains of Underwalden, seeing the 
dangers of the times, have solemnly agreed and 
bound ourselves by oath to aid and detend each 
other, with all our might and main, with our 
lives and property, both within and beyond our 
boundaries, each at his own expense, and against 
every enemy whatever who shall attempt to molest 
us, either singly or collectively.” 


Here each was self-taxed; and here we have 
proof that it is a libel to assert that men 
who seek to attain universal liberty are 
unwilling to bear their share of the ex- 
pense. Ata first nocturnal meeting to op- 
pose the House of Hapsburg, held in 1307, 
thirty-three patriots resolved that the free- 
dom they had inherited from their fore- 
fathers they were determined to assert, and 
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to hand down to their posterity untainted 
and undiminished. Three of them, Werner, 
Walter, and Arnold, held up their hands to 
Heaven, and in the name of the Almighty, 
who has created man to an inalienable de- 
gree of freedom, swore, jointly and strenu- 
vusly, to defend that freedom. Thus we 
learn that they who know what liberty is, 
and are striving for its enjoyment, consider 
that man cannot alienate it voluntarily, so 
that his children shall not inherit it, nor 
allow it to be wrested from him, so that it 
should cease to be. At Uri each male of 
the age of sixteen had his suffrage. Mr. 
Gladstone, in the speech already noticed, 
added that it was eminently British to 
train men for the discharge of manly duties 
by letting them begin their exercise be- 
times. Thus the Swiss father, whose son 
stood by him, rifle in hand, when he was 
contesting with the enemies of the liberties 
of his country, did not disallow him his 
place in the public assemblies of his people. 
The lad who fought with his father, with 
his father had a vote. In the Grison coun- 
try, in elections and in all public delibera- 
tions, every male of a stated age had a 
vote. The history of the Dutch Republic 
in a remarkable manner asserts that every 
freeman has his duty to perform; and so 
far as the question of supply was con- 
cerned, affords proof that it was judged 
just that taxation and representation should 
be strictly co-extensive. By the 8th Art 
of the Union of Utrecht, January 23, 1579, 
it was ordered that all the inhabitants be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and sixty should 
be enrolled for the defence of the country ; 
and so carefully and firmly was it held 
that every one who had his duty to perform 
had also his liberty to enjoy, that on the 
24th of July, 1581, the States proclaimed 
every inhabitant absolved from allegiance 
to the intruder on his country, while at the 
same time, in the name of the population, 
they swore fidelity to the Prince of Orange. 
For the fiscal example referred to, we must 
go back to the Congress at Ghent, at the 
first meeting of the States of the Nether- 
lands in 1477, where it was resolved that 
cities are not to be compelled to contribute 
to requests which they have not voted. 
The history of the Colony of Massachusetts 
affords an instance of universal suffrage in 
a peculiar form. At first considered a 
Christian State, every member of the 
Church was a freeman, and every freeman 
had a vote. In 1681 others tried for a 
vote, but they were overruled. But at a 
general court for elections in 1634, twenty- 
Lord Teynham 
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four of the principal inhabitants appeared 
as the representatives of the great body of 
freemen, and, before they proceeded to the 
election of magistrates, the people asserted 
their right to a greater share in the Govern- 
ment than had hitherto been allowed them. 
In France, although revolutions were fre- 
quent, there were certain principles on 
which the people, whenever they obtained 
their liberty, invariably insisted. Thus, 
the Moniteur of March the 5th, 1848, pub- 
lished: ‘“‘ The Provisionary Government of 
the Republic decrees, Art. 6—‘All French- 
men of twenty-one years of age are clec- 
tors.’”” And the recent events in Sicily 
confirm all this reasoning. One of the pro- 
clamations runs—‘ Sicilians! to arms all 
of you! Sicily shall once more teach the 
world how a country can be freed from 
its oppressors by the powerful will of a 
united people.’ One is not singular, then, 
in supposing that these lessons of the bat- 
tling of people for freedom are to be used for 
their instruction whose liberties are more 
or less improperly curtailed. Amongst 
these, universal suffrage always found a 
place. Garibaldi, in his address to the 
Romans, called on them all to arm, and 
he signed his name, ‘‘ G. Garibaldi, Gene- 
ral of the Romans, appointed by a Govern- 
ment elected by universal suffrage.” Well 
done, universal suffrage! And the Con- 
stitutional Defence Committee, now sitting 
in Parliament Street, could not with refer- 
ence to the present condition of the House 
of Commons address itself to the elec- 
tors. Its language is, ‘‘ Fellow Country- 
men.” He would now call their Lordships’ 
attention to what had been the practice in 
England for many years with regard to 
the suffrage. In the 28th of Edward I. 
he read that ‘the King had granted unto 
his people that they should have an elec- 
tion of their sheriff in every shire.” That 
involved universal suffrage. Then by the 
7th of Henry IV. it was enacted that 
‘‘ proclamation should be made in the 
full county of the day and place of hold- 
ing a Parliament, and that all who might 
be there should attend to the election of 
their knights for the Parliament, and that in 
the full county they should proceed to the 
election freely and indifferently, notwith- 
standing any request or commandment to 
the contrary.” Though there were limits 
in the boroughs at this period, universal 
suffrage prevailed in the counties, in proof 
of which he might quote the preamble to 
a statute of Henry VI., which stated that 
“elections had been made by a great and 
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excessive number of people dwelling with- 
in the counties, and who for the most 
part were people of small substance, and 
of no value, every one of whom pretend- 
ed to have a voice equivalent to the most 
worthy knights and esquires;” and then 
the 40s. freehold qualification was enacted, 
and in proof that it was then intended to 
forge a yoke for the people, and to feel 
sure that it was on their necks and held 
them down, it is to be noted that the 23rd 
of Henry VI. c. 14, enacted, that no man 
who was a yeoman or under could be 
elected. Now, he contended that an Act 
of Parliament might be void ab initio; 
Parliament might exceed its duty, and 
pass Acts which were not legal. On this 
point he would give authorities, and the 
first he should quote was an American 
authority, Clinton’s Digest of Decisions, in 
which there was this passage :— 


“The Legislature is not supreme; it is only 
one of the organs of the absolute sovereignty 
which resides in the whole body of the people, 
and when it steps beyond that boundary, its acts, 
like those of the most humble magistrate who 
transcends his jurisdiction, are utterly void.” 


If that were so, by; what authority had 
the franchise been taken away from a vast 
majority of the people? Such an Act of 
Parliament was void ab initio. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could not aliow it to be stated that an Act 
of the Legislature which had received the 
Royal Assent had not the full force of 
law. The American authority the noble 
Lord quoted could have no import in this 
country. 

Lorp TEYNHAM said, he would quote 
an English authority, and that was Lord 
Coke, who said— 


“In many cases the common law will control 
Acts of Parliament, and adjudge them to be 
utterly void; as when an Act of Parliament is 
against common right and reason, the common 
law shall control it.” 


Now, he asked, if legislation could go be- 
yond its boundaries, was legislation with 
regard to the franchise one of those occa- 
sions? He must again fall back upon 
American authority. In the seventh arti- 
cle of the Constitution of the State of New 
York it was provided thet no one should 
be deprived of his franchise and privileges 
but in accordance with the common law, 
which Mr. Justice Bronson interprets to 
mean that no member of the State shall be 
disfranchised or deprived of any of his 
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rights or privileges, unless the matter shall 
be adjudged against him upon trial heard 
according to the course of common law. 
It cannot be done by mere legislation; and 
Justice Story said fundamental principles 
seemed to require that the right of per- 
sonal liberty and private property should 
be held sacred, at least, no Court of justice 
in this country would be warranted in as- 
suming that the power to violate and dis- 
regard them—a power so repugnant to 
the common principles of justice and civil 
liberty—lurked under any general grant 
of legislative authority, or ought to be 
implied from any general expression of 
the will of the people. The people ought 
not to be presumed to part with rights 
so vital to their security and well-being 
without very strong and direct expres- 
sions of such an intention. Parliament, 
however, acted without any expression 
of the will of the people in taking away 
their franchise, and he contended that 
Parliament exceeded its duty in the time 
of Henry VI., when it took away the 
right of the people to vote in counties. 
A stream cannot control the springs from 
which it came. Children are shameful who 
rise up against their parents. So Parlia- 
ment in the time of Henry VI. erred when 
it abused many of the electors of its county 
Members and acted wickedly in depriving 
them of their votes. It was guilty of patri- 
cide. He thought the people should set 
forth in their petitions that they gave no 
authority to Parliament to deprive them of 
their votes, and they should ask that that 
and the other Acts which hung upon it 
should be repealed. There wasan Appeal 
from Parliament to the common law, and 
he thought the unenfranchised should 
choose an irreproachable man living in a 
county, and on his behalf plead in a court 
of common law to have his name put upon 
the rolls of Parliament in spite of the 
statute of Henry VI. There were two 
occasions in our history whereon our fore- 
fathers overruled the written law. The 
first Parliament of King Charles II. passed 
an Act declaring the Parliament then sit- 
ting a lawful Parliament, notwithstanding 
any want of writs, or other defect ; and in 
the first convention of William and Mary 
also passed an Act to the like effect. In 
an analogous manner, if the electors and 
non -electors should fail in their petitions 
and fail in their application to the courts 
of common law, were to choose their own 
representatives, and those representatives 
assembled at Westminster and called them- 
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selves the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, he questioned very much whe- 
ther it would not in deed and in truth 
be the Commons House of Parliament; 
and it might be that, thus, not in two-in- 
stances, but in three, it might be read by 
their children hereafter that a Parliament, 
summoned not by ordinary writ, met at 
Westminster, and determined itself to be 
the Parliament then and there. His no- 
tice of Motion referred to the practical 
manner in which the question ought to 
be dealt with. He thought they ought 
not to give, as in France, the vote to per- 
sons in the army and the navy, nor should 
it be granted to criminals, or idle paupers, 
or vagrants. Before leaving the question 
of the suffrage he would refer to an opin- 
ion that at least direct taxation and repre- 
sentation should go hand in hand, given 
by a Judge by no means friendly to popu- 
lar rights. James the I. having claimed 
a duty on imported currants, a merchant, 
named John Bates, refused to pay it. An 
information was laid against him in the 
Exchequer, and Chief Baron Flemming 
held that “‘ the imposition is properly upon 
currants and for them, and is not upon the 
defendant, nor his goods, who is a mer- 
chant, for upon him no imposition shall 
be, but by Parliament.” He would not 
detain their Lordships long on the ques- 
tion of the Ballot, but he was bound to 
refer to it as it was part of his Motion. 
The Ballot was used in certain cases by 
the House of Commons in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and it is instructive and ap- 
propriate to the subject to survey the 
House that employed it. There was a 
general election in 1710. The influence 
of the mob was in a particular manner re- 
markable in the election for the City of 
Westminster, when Mr. Medlicot and Mr. 
Cross being set up by the Church party, 
some of those who offered to give their 
votes for their competitors, General Stan- 
hope and Sir Henry Dutton Colt, were 
knocked down and sorely wounded, which 
obliged many of their party to return home 
without polling, whereby the first two 
candidates had a vast majority. In a 
similar manner the Church party carried 
the election for the City of London. In 
consequence, a Bill was brought into the 
Commons to prevent bribery, but it was 
lost on the question that the Bill do pass. 
This was the Parliament that passed the 
Bill fixing a qualification for Members of 
Parliament, doubtless hereafter to free 
some of the existing Members from their 
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late competitors ; and it had the effrontery 
to call the Bill, an Act for securing the 
freedom of Parliaments. On the day they 
threw out the Bribery Bill, the Commons 
proceeded to the choice of Commissioners 
to examine the value of lands, and other 
interests granted to the Crown, &c., and 
for the protection of its own members the 
votes were taken by Ballot. In the demo- 
cratic cantons of Switzerland the votes 
were openly given; but in the aristocratic 
canton of Berne it was sometimes other- 
wise. By a succession of lot and Ballot 
the candidates or first-chosen men were 
reduced to two, and by Ballot of the whole 
assembly one of them was elected. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth the Ballot was 
employed by the Presbyterians of North- 
amptonshire, who were by no means a 
cowardly set of people. The manner of 
voting for a Moderator in the classes is 
thus described in Bancroft's Dangerous 
Practices. ‘Then he, that conceived the 
prayer, sitteth alone in scrutinie, and every 
one giveth his voice secretly tohim.”” Then 
how could it be said to be un-English, 
when it was still resorted to in the reign 
of Queen Victoria by our fellow-English- 
men the colonists of Australia? Many, 
on this subject, spake of Englishmen, as 
though they were not men, and would not 
protect themselves as others did. We are 
thus reminded of how the people put 
Henry the V. without the pale of our 
common nature, and of how they were 
reproved. Henry, speaking in disguise, 
says :— 


“TI think the King is but a man as Iam; the 
violet smells to him as it doth to me; the ele- 
ment shows to him as it doth to me; all his senses 
have but human condition. His ceremonies laid 
by, in his nakedness he appears but a man ; and 
though his affections are higher mounted than 
ours, yet, when they stoop, they stoop with the 
like wing; therefore, when he sees reason of 
fears, as we do, his fears, out of doubt, be of the 
saine relish as ours are.” 


So, if an English elector fears, his fears 
are of the same relish as an Australian’s, 
and he would be gladly pacified by the 
Ballot, as the Australian’s are. He al- 
lowed that the electoral franchise was a 
trust; but the voter should therefore be 
enabled fairly and fearlessly to discharge 
that trust. He was acting judicially when 
he had to decide on the fitness of a can- 
didate, and for his conduct in that capacity 
he could not legally be called to account, 
so that there was no ground for making 
his yote public. In conclusion, the noble 
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Lord said, he regretted that it had been 
his duty to trespass so long on their 
Lordships’ attention in moving these Reso- 
lutions. The sum of what he asked was 
that they should pledge themselves to give 
to the petitions their serious con sideration. 
The noble Lord then moved his Resolu- 
tion. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it was im- 
possible to have listened to the speech just 
delivered by the noble Lord without ac- 
knowledging the earnestness and sincerity 
with which he had advocated the doctrines 
he considered so important to the future 
welfare of the country; but this made it 
all the more imperative on him (Earl 
Granville) very briefly and plainly to state 
that it appeared to him that it would be 
impossible either for himself or the House 
to consent to the Resolutions which the 
noble Lord had proposed. The form and 
language of those Resolutions were some- 
what unusual; but without applying to 
his noble Friend the Chairman of Com- 
mittees to decide questions on which it 
would perhaps be painful and embarrassing 
for him to give an opinion, he (Zarl Gran- 
ville) must endeavour to show that the 
substance of these Resolutions was such as 
to make it impossible for the House to 
agree to any one of them. They were four 
in number, and the House was asked by 
adopting them to affirm a fact, and to ex- 
press a hope or intention. Their Lord- 
ships were, in the first instance, called 
upon to say that they “greatly desire the 
settlement of the question of Parliamentary 
Reform.” He (Earl Granville) certainly 
did greatly desire it, and he could not 
doubt that their Lordships felt the same 
desire. He could not, therefore, attribute 
the very thin attendance of their Lord- 
ships that evening to any want of interest 
in the matter, but rather to a feeling that 
this was not the most practical way of 
dealing with the question. But it would 
be perfectly impossible for them to declare 
“that this House is willing to give its 
most careful consideration to the petitions 
in favour of manhood suffrage and vote by 
ballot ;” because adopting a formal Resolu- 
tion of that sort would be going so far as 
to imply their intention of favourably con- 
sidering that request. In the next Reso- 
lution they were called upon to express a 
hope that they ‘vould be able “ to point 
out means whereby improper persons may 
be deprived of the franchise after it is le- 
gally possessed.” This was precisely one 
of the most difficult things it could pos- 
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sibly be proposed to them to attempt, and 
the noble Lord offered no scheme for effect- 
ing that object, and yet in the third Re- 
solution he suggested that ‘“‘the House 
should recommend such alterations in the 
Criminal, Vagrant, and Poor Laws, as shall 
appear necessary to cut off from the re- 
gister of voters all improper persons.’’ 
The last Resolution, which contained the 
pith of the whole, declared that the House 
‘might grant the spirit of the prayer of 
the petitioners for manhood suffrage and 
vote by ballot, not only without detriment, 
but with great advantage to the country.” 
Now he (Earl Granville) was extremely 
desirous of reforming the present repre- 
sentation, and he had been endeavouring 
during some weeks to elucidate whatever 
evidence could be obtained to show that 
a considerable extension of the franchise 
might take place ‘‘ without detriment to 
the common weal, but with great aavan- 
tage to the same.” But when they came 
to manhood suffrage he was not prepared 
to give any countenance to the adoption 
of any such proposition. He need not 
follow the noble Lord through all his phi- 
losophical, religious, historical, and almost 
treasonable reasons for adopting universal 
suffrage; indeed his memory would fail 
him if he attempted to do so. The noble 
Lord had indeed referred to precedents, 
and this was always desirable in discussing 
constitutional questions. But if the ballot 
was once resorted to by the House of 
Commons in the reign of Queen Anne, it 
was not quite clear that that ballot was 
the secret ballot, and it was clear that the 
system then tried was condemned. The 
example of the Presbyterians of North- 
amptonshire could hardly be applicable. 
With regard to the suffrage, it was not 
correct to say that universal suffrage exist- 
ed in the reign of Henry VI., for the suf- 
frage was then confined to freeholders 
alone, and was even then thought to be 
too widely extended. Perhaps, too, their 
Lordships might be inclined to think that 
the novel precedent drawn from the Fables 
of sop told rather against than in favour 
of universal suffrage. The noble Lord 
had referred to the appeal of Cesar to the 
whole Roman people. That illustration 
brought forcibly to his mind what, in his 
opinion, was the strongest objection to uni- 
versal suffrage. He believed that the in- 
evitable tendency of universal suffrage was 
either to a weak and inferior government, 
or to anarchy, and finally to the destruc- 
tion of liberty and the- establishment of 
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despotism. And when the noble Lord 
urged the example of 1848 in France, he 
(Earl Granville) must remark that the 
form of government which had arisen in 
France was not such as we could wish to 
see arising in England. Switzerland was, 
no doubt, a country from which very sound 
lessons of liberty might be learned, but it 
was very different from our own country 
in its size and in its position, and in all its 
circumstances. The noble Lord had said 
that in Switzerland, as soon as the father 
put a rifle into his son’s hands to qualify 
him for the defence of his country, that 
lad became possessed of the franchise. 
Yet the noble Lord himself proposed, in 
England, to deprive every man in our 
army and navy of the franchise; and so 
the absolute doctrine broke down of the 
indefeasible right of every man to vote 
who had not disgraced himself by crime. 
For these and other reasons he thought it 
was not desirable to adopt the Resolutions 
moved by the noble Lord. 
Resolved in the negative. 


House adjourned, at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 7, 1860. 


Minvres.] Postic Birts.—1° Phoenix Park. 


SMITHFIELD MARKETS, STREET, AND 
IMPROVEMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir JAMES DUKE moved the second 
reading of this Bill, which provided for the 
removal of the dead-meat market from 
Newgate and its establishment in Smith- 
field. The Bill had received the approval 
of the Home Office and of the trade, and 
he therefore trusted that the House would 
consent to the second reading of the Bill, 
and its consi‘eration by a Sclect Commit- 
tee of independent Members upstairs. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. MACKINNON asked of what use 
were Reports of Committees and Commis- 
sions if, when they pointed out the benefit 
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to the health of the inhabitants from open 
spaces in large towns, their recommenda- 
tions were to be thus disregarded? He 
protested against the annoyance to the in- 
habitants of the Metropolis of establishing 
a dead-meat market in the heart of the 
City. Ifa dead-meat market were wanted, 
let it be established at a proper distance 
from town. The Bill was, in faet, a most 
arrant City job, and, believing that the 
health and welfare of this great Metropolis 
required its rejection, he moved that it be 
read a second time that day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Mr. AtperMaNn SALOMONS said, he 
should support the Bill, as he believed that 
a dead-meat market was much wanted in the 
City of London, and never so much as now, 
because a larger amount than ever of dead 
meat was sent to the Metropolis from the 
provinces. 

Str GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
result of removing the City Cattle Market 
was that the ancient site of Smithfield was 
unoccupied. The City of London proposed 
to establish at their own expense a dead- 
meat market in the place of Newgate 
Market, which had become utterly insuf- 
ficient for any purpose, and, in short, a 
public nuisance, Owing to the great ex- 
tension of railways and steamers the trade 
in dead meat as compared with that of live 
cattle sent to the Metropolis, was annually 
on the increase, and required additional ac- 
commodation. So far from this being a 
City job, he trusted it would not prove a 
losing speculation for the City. The Bill, 
being partly public and partly private, 
would go before a Select Committee up- 
stairs, where any objections to its details 
might be fully considered. He, therefore, 
trusted that the House would agree to the 
second reading. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he trusted the 
House would pause before it gave its 
assent to the Bill proposed, as not only the 
formation of a dead-meat market, but the 
erection of slaughter-houses in the City, 
might interfere with the sanitary condition 
of the Metropolis. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, that while 
professing to take only a comparatively 
small portion of the site of Smithfield, 
the Bill would in fact take the larger por- 
tion of it. And he believed, moreover, 
that, under the cover of a meat market, 
the Bill designed to advance the interests, 
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especially, of a proposed railway, which 
was to have a considerable extent of the 
space assigned to it. He objected on be- 
half of his constituents to any buildings 
being erected on the site of Smithfield, 
and urged that to pass the Bill would be to 
contravene the decision of the Commission 
which inquired into the removal of the 
Cattle Market. 

Mr. COWPER said, he had been Chair- 
man of the Committee which had considered 
this question, and he thought this plan did 
carry out a great portion of their inten- 
tions. The plan proposed would tend, as 
he believed, to the sanitary improvement of 
the Metropolis, and he thought the Llouse 
might lend its sanction to the measure. 

Mr. NORRIS said, that all that was 
proposed to be taken of the ancient site of 
the market for the purposes of this Bill was 
447 yards, while the City proposed to give 
up 2,270 yards of their corporation pro- 
perty for the benefit of the public. He 
would not then go into the merits of the 
Bill, but he hoped it would be read a second 
time, so that it could be referred to a Com- 
mittee up-stairs. 

Mr. T. 8S. DUNCOMBE said, this Bill 
bore on the face of it the appearance of a 
job, from being mixed up with the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London and the Me- 
tropolitan Railway, but he should have no 
objeetion to the Bill being read a second 
time, if it should then be referred to a Sc- 
lect Committee. While the establishment 
of this market might prove of benefit to 
some portion of his constituents, yet lie 
thought they were bound to keep open 
spaces in the City for their recreation. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he wished 
to direct attention to the circumstance that 
this Bill, which was essentially a private 
Bill, had been introduced as a public one 
by a Motion in the House. Such a course 
was permitted only when a measure of this 
sort was brought forward by a Member of 
the Government, because the Crown could 
not appear as petitioner for a private Bill 
before the House. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he did not 
know whether this was the proper time to 
take the objection, or whether it ought not 
to have been taken at an earlier stage. 
The Metropolitan Cattle-market Bill was 
brought in by the Government and treated 
afterwards as a private Bill. This Bill was 
not brought in by the Government, but he 
did not understand that if it were its quality 
would consequently be altered. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he rose to order. 


{ June 7, 1860} 
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He wished to ask the Speaker whether it 
was competent for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to address the House twice upon the 
same Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the right 
hon. Baronet was cut of order, as he had 
already addressed the House. 

Mr. SLANBEY said, he also must urge 
the necessity of open spaces being kept for 
the benefit of the people, and with that 
view he hoped the Bill would go before a 
Select Committee. Unless some pledge 
were given that it would be so referred, he 
trusted the House would resist the Bill. 

Mra. DEEDES said, he could not help 
thinking that there was great importance 
in the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
Bouverie), and it was quite clear that a 
Bill like that, involving such great inte- 
rests, both public and private, should not 
be sent to a different tribunal than that 
which usually investigated matters of that 
kind, and therefore he was in favour of it 
being referred to a Committee to be nomi- 
nated by that House. 

Sir JAMES DUKE said, he moved the 
second reading of this Bill with a view of 
having it referred to the Committee of Se- 
lection ; so to that extent the objection to 
the Bill was removed. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for the Home 
Department had no objection to the Bill 
being referred to a Committee of Selection 
after the second reading. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 


THE CASE OF JESSE MUMFORD. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, if his attention has been di- 
rected to the Petition of Jesse Mumford, a 
labouring man, of Pershore (presented on 
the 3lst of May), complaining of the ille- 
gality and outrage perpetrated upon his 
wife, in having been forcibly reeonveyed 
after ten weeks’ absence, and in defiance 
of the wishes of himself and her relatives, 
to the Lunatic Asylum of the county of 
Worcester, and what steps lie has taken in 
consequence ? 

Smz GEORGE LEWIS said, that some 
time ago a memorial had been sent to him 
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in reference to this case. He forwarded 
that memorial to the Commissioners in 
Lunacy for their Report. They investi- 
gated the case, and obtained the explana- 
tions of the Medical Officers of the Asylum 
in question. It appeared that the woman 
was a private patient, and not a criminal 
lunatic. The Commissioners in Lunacy 
were, however, of opinion that the treat- 
ment of the woman was proper, and that 
there was no ground for censure upon the 
parties concerned. It appeared that the 
woman was in a state of decided insanity, 
but had improved so much in health that 
she was permitted to go out upon trial for 
a limited time. At the end of that time 
an application was made to her to return, 
which she, however, disregarded. Means 
were then taken to remove her back to the 
asylum, when she was found in a most 
filthy and neglected state, and requiring the 
treatment which she was now receiving. 


OFFICERS’ CHARGERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mason KNOX said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther Officers who were in Cavalry Regi- 
ments at the time that the General Order 
of the 23rd day of February, 1860, was 
issued, and are still serving, are entitled to 
select Chargers from the ranks; and, if 
so, whether they have been in all cases 
permitted to do so, and to dispose of the 
Horses previously bought by them for the 
purpose ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
change would be applicable for the future 
to all officers who were in those cavalry 
regiments ; but officers would not be al. 
lowed to sell the chargers they now pos- 
sessed in order to select horses out of the 
ranks. The effect of taking some forty 
horses out of the ranks would very much 
reduce the efficiency of the regiment. 


THE REFORM BILL—DISSOLUTION OF 
PARLIAMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, in the event of a measure for the 
Amendment of the Representation of the 
People passing during the present Session 
of Parliament for England alone, a Disso- 
lution and General Election for Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland would take place, to be 
followed by Elections in Scotland and Ire- 
land on the passing of the Bills for the 
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Amendment of the Representation of the 
People for those countries ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I do 
not quite comprehend the meaning of the 
hon. Gentleman’s question ; but this much 
I can tell him, that no dissolution can take 
place without the exercise of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, and no measure passed 
by this Honse can provide for a dissolution, 
When the prerogative is exercised—when 
Her Majesty is advised to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, there would, of course, be elections 
in Scotland and Ireland as well as in Eng- 
land, 


POOR LAW RATING. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. WATLINGTON said, he wished to 
ask the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether the Instructional Letter from the 
Poor Law Commissioners to Parochial 
Officers, dated the 22nd day of June, 1837, 
has ever been withdrawn, or whether the 
practice of considering gross estimated 
rental as the landlord’s rent, the landlord 
and tenant respectively paying their own 
proper charges, prevails in opposition to 
the instructions therein contained. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that in an- 
swer to the first part of the hon. Member’s 
question, he had to state that the Instruc- 
tional Letter of the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners in 1837 had never been withdrawn. 
That letter had no further authority than 
the expression of the opinion of the Com- 
missioners on the provisions of the Paro- 
chial Assessment Act. Its chief purpose 
appeared to be to indicate to the parish 
authorities upon what value of property 
they were to make their assessments, and 
so far the letter was quite clear, for it 
says that it is upon value after deducting 
all charges and expenses incidental to the 
occupation or ownership of property. But 
the point of the hon. Member’s question 
he (Mr. Villiers) presumed was, that in 
that letter there was a reference to gross 
rent, which seemed to be at variance with 
the reply that had been given to the hon. 
Gentleman on that subject on a former oc- 
easion, the Commissioners apparently im- 
plying that the landlord paid what were 
called the tenant’s taxes as well as his 
own. He did not think that the Commis- 
sioners’ letter was very clear upon that 
point, and this appeared to have been the 
opinion also of the Poor Law Board in the 
month of May, 1859, for, upon having oc- 
casion to consider the real meaning of 
what is called gross estimated rental, they 
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referred the matter for the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, and also of 
Mr. Tomlinson, who was counsel to the 
Board ; and their opinion was to the effect 
that the gross estimated rental mentioned 
in the Schedule of the Parochial Assess- 
ment Act was the rent at which the 
property might be expected to let, the 
tenant paying his own rates and taxes, 
and they assumed that the column was 
filled up with a figure corresponding with 
that rent on a tenancy from year to year ; 
and they then further stated that the rate- 
able value was a deduction from that 
rental, amounting to what is required from 
the landlord for repairs and other expenses 
necessary to maintain the value of the 
property. What had been the prevailing 
practice in cities and boroughs among 
overseers in making their assessments had 
not particularly been brought under the 
attention of the Poor Law Board until the 
recent inquiries which were directed by 
order of the Government as to the number 
of persons rated under different denomi- 
nations of value; and from the result of 
those inquiries it appeared that the prac- 
tice of overseers in such places coincided 
more with the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown than with the Instructional 
Letter of the Commissioners of 1837. 


THE SCOTCH AND IRISH REFORM 
BILLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRADY said, he wished to puta 
question to the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. The reply 
which the noble Lord gave to his (Mr. 
Brady’s) hon. Friend the Member for Wa- 
terford (Mr. Blake) though no doubt states- 
manlike and productive of a great deal of 
merriment—[Order, order! ’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must confine himself to putting the ques- 
tion, 

Mr. BRADY said, he would put the 
question in the hope of receiving a more 
satisfactory answer than had been given 
to his hon. Friend. He wished to know 
Whether, in the event of the English Re. 
form Bill passing into Law a Dissolution 
would necessarily take place before any 
measure of a similar kind was passed for 
Ireland or Seotland ? 

Lorp JOLIN RUSSELL: I have, Sir, 
already answered the question to the best 
of my comprehension, and, in now giving 
an answer to the hon. Gentleman, I hope 
he will understand that if I endeavour to 
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make the matter clear to him it is not that 
I am by any means sanguine of success. 
His question supposed that, according to 
law, if a Reform Bill for England were 
carried, a dissolution would necessarily 
take place after the passing of the Bill. 
Now, what I stated was that no dissolu- 
tion would take place unless Iler Majesty 
were advised to exercise her prerogative. 
By law Parliament is not necessarily dis- 
solved till seven years from the date of a 
general election; and therefore it would 
not be until Her Majesty was advised to 
exercise the prerogative that a dissolution 
would take place. If that advice were 
given, then, as I stated, the dissolution 
would produce a general election, as well 
in England, where the Reform Bill had 
passed, as in Ireland and Scotland, where 
it had not. But if the hon, Gentleman 
wishes to. ask me what would be the advice 
given to the Crown, that is a question to 
which I can give no answer. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he wished to 
ask the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary, 
Whether he is in a position to state defi- 
nitively what course will be pursued with 
reference to the Irish and Scotch Reform 
Bills. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: It is pro- 
posed to-night, after the debate on the 
English Bill, that the Irish and Scotch 
Bills shall be withdrawn, or postponed for 
three months. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—_COMMITTEE. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. SECOND NIGHT. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[4th June], 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :” 
and which Amendment was, to leave out from 
the word * That” to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words “in order to obtain a safe 
and effective Reform, it would be inexpedient and 
unjust to proceed further with the proposed Le- 
gislative Measure for the Representation of the 
People until the House has before it the results 
of the Census authorised by the Bill now under 
its consideration.” 


—instead thereof: 

Question again proposed, ‘*That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he had 
put a notice on the paper to postpone the 
Order of the Day for going into Commit- 

[Second Night. 
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tee on the Reform Bill for England till 
after the Scotch and Irish Bills had been 
read a second time. He had taken that 
course, although a very unusual one, rely- 
ing, as he thought, on precedent and on 
the best advice which he had been able to 
procure. He felt extremely grateful to 
the Speaker for the caution which he had 
given, and for having saved him from the 
position, so embarrassing to a young Mem- 
ber, of being placed in antagonism to the 
rules of the House; he was, therefore, 
obliged to adopt another course, although 
that of which he had given notice, he be- 
lieved, was only open to question. He 
hoped to be able to show that although 
the step he was about to take was unusual, 
the circumstances which had led to it were 
so extraordinary, and, perhaps, unprece- 
dented, that the House would assent to 
the Motion he was about to submit, and 
thereby, in an indirect manner mark their 
sense of the course taken by the Govern- 
ment with respect to the Scotch and Irish 
Bills, and thus cause the Government to 
retrace their steps. To keep himself in 
order he begged, instead of the Motion of 
which he had given notice, to move that 
the debate be now adjourned. To render 
this Motion intelligible it was requisite 
that he should shortly go over the history 
of the three Bills which were before the 
House. Four months had now elapsed 
since those measures, dealing with the 
composition of the electoral body of the 
country, and involving consequences of 
great importance, had been brought for- 
ward. On the Ist of March the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
fulfilment of the pledge which led to his 
accession to office—and, however embar- 
rassing that pledge might have been to the 
Cabinet of which he was a Member, he 
took it for granted that the noble Lord 
would not have held office in it if that 
pledge had remained unfulfilled — sub- 
mitted to a crowded and anxious House 
the most important Bill with regard to the 
representation of the people which had 
been laid before it since the settlement of 
1832. The progress of that Bill had been 
but slow. After this grave introduction 
nearly another month elapsed before an- 
other discussion was taken on this mea- 
sure, to the second reading of which no 
opposition had been offered. Easter found 
that discussion unfinished, and after the 
recess the debate received a new accession 
of strength from the public criticism which 
had been freely lavished on the proposals 
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of the Government. Every inducement 
was offered to the Government to accede 
to what he took to be the prevailing opin- 
ion in the House, endorsed by public feel- 
ing out of doors, and to withdraw the Bill. 
But still so chary was the House of ap- 
pearing to set itself against an extension 
of the suffrage—a measure which, on all 
hands, for some years had been allowed 
to be inevitable, that no opposition was 
offered to the second reading ; but again a 
delay intervened before a further stage 
was attained; another month elapsed be- 
fore it was proposed to go into Committee 
on the details of the Bill, which might 
before then have become part of the Sta- 
tute-book. But at the very juncture when 
it appeared probable that that important 
step would have been taken, the disap- 
proval which had been gaining strength 
day by day assumed a shape, not by any 
proposition on the part of the constitu- 
tional Opposition, but by the proposition 
of a Member sitting behind the Govern- 
ment, and usually a supporter of their mea- 
sures. And he ventured to say that if 
hon. Members on the Liberal side of the 
House would only speak out honestly the 
sentiments they entertained it would be 
found that that proposition gave expres- 
sion to the feelings of the majority. What 
he desired that the House should mark was 
this, that on every occasion the English 
Reform Bill appeared in the Notice Paper 
side by side with those for Scotland and Ire- 
land, until for the first time it had been an- 
nounced that evening by the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary that the Scotch and Irish 
Bills were to be postponed till next year. 
He was far from insinuating that the noble 
Lord in delaying that announcement in- 
tended to take advantage of the House, 
and to avoid the discussion which he must 
be aware hon. Members from the sister 
kingdoms would raise on those measures, 
but he did say that by withholding so long 
the profession of his intention, the noble 
Lord had placed it beyond the power of 
the House, in the regular and established 
manner, to protest with effect against the 
postponement of measures so vitally affect- 
ing the parts of the kingdom which 
they represented. It was in consequence 
of being now debarred from moving an in- 
struction to the Committee that he now 
took the course of endeavouring to delay 
the further progress of the debate on the 
English Reform Bill. He did so with the 
view of inducing the Government to take 
the discussion on the Irish and Scotch 
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Bills part passu with that on the English 
Bill, or withdraw the three Bills together, 
and thus deal evenhanded justice to all 
parts of the kingdom. Had the Govern- 
ment announced its intention of with- 
drawing all three Bills he should not 
have had a word to say; nor had it at 
first declined to deal with the represen- 
tation of Ireland and Scotland should he 
have made any objection; the Govern- 
ment might have seen difficulties in deal- 
ing with it that would have justified it 
in so declining. But suppose the Eng- 
lish Reform Bill to be passed; and state- 
ments had been made by supporters of the 
Government that it had resolved to make 
the English Reform Bill a Cabinet mea- 
sure; and that if the House should have 
to sit till Christmas the Government was 
determined to pass it. He thought that 
was a straightforward and constitutional 
and sincere course to take. But should 
the English Bill be passed, he wanted to 
know in what position the House would 
stand next year with regard to the pro- 
bable dissolution? The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) 
had stated to the House, in a clearer man- 
ner than he (Sir James Fergusson) could 
pretend to do, the inconveniences which 
would arise from that state of things. The 
experience of the youngest Member was 
enough to tell him that a dissolution was 
always a possible—after passing a Reform 
Bill, a very probable—contingency. It 
could not be expected that the new con- 
stituencies, outnumbering in many places 
the old electors, would tolerate a denial of 
the exercise of their newly obtained elec- 
toral privileges. During the discussion of 
any future Irish or Scotch Reform Bills, 
the newly-enfranchised electors would 
hardly consent to have no voice upon them, 
Members of the House would be pointed 
out as representing but a small portion of 
their constituencies; there were other Gen- 
tlemen, in the House and out of it, who 
would not be slow to agitate the public 
mind, and twit those constituencies with 


having been denied the exercise of the | 


privilege Parliament had conceded to them. 
The Members of that House, it would be 
said, until a re-election, represented but a 
very small portion of their constituents, 


and it would be felt that a House which | 


was, to use the word of the noble Lord 
the Member for North Leicestershire, mori- 
bund, and condemned by itself to an early 
end, was incompetent to decide questions 
that should be discussed in the most in- 
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dependent spirit? The peculiar advantage 
the House possessed over democratic as- 
semblies, was that independent spirit gain- 
ed by its being free, for a certain time, 
from the necessity of appealing to the peo- 
ple. It could decide fairly on great ques- 
tions, without being swayed by the pas- 
sions of the day. But the House of Com- 
mons knowing it must soon be dissolved, 
would not so freely express an opinion, 
according to the conviction of its Members. 
And the Government by having a dissolu- 
tion in its hands would he able to exercise 
more than a legitimate control over the 
House. There was a further danger also, 
not of a control from above, but from be- 
low. Hon. Members who were certain 
they should soon have to meet new con- 
stituencies, including more of the demo- 
cratic element than the old, would be far 
more apt to address the electors out of the 
House than their fellow Members in it. 
Having stood out against a principle they 
thought dangerous they would endeavour 
to efface the memory of many unfortunate 
expressions, by the expression of opinions 
more consonant to the feelings of the new 
electors they would soon have to meet. It 
was a state of things closely resembling 
the influence ascribed to annual or trien- 
nial Parliaments. But suppose the disso- 
lution, as a natural consequence of passing 
the English Reform Bill, to take place, 
would it be fair that the English Members 
should be returned by a more democratic 
or lower franchise, while the Irish and 
Scotch Members were returned by electors 
on the old qualification? The English 
Members so returned would be likely to 
regard the Irish apd Scotch Reform Bills 
in a very different spirit from that of the 
preceding Parliament. In support of this 
view he was entitled to quote the language 
of a petition, presented by the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell), from a meeting held 
in St. Martin’s Hall, on the 17th of May. 
It said— 


“That while advocating Parliamentary repre- 
sentation on the basis of manhood suffrage and 
the ballot, your petitioners accept for the present, 
as an instalment, the Bill introduced by Lord John 
Russell, the provisions of which, in connection 
with a lodger qualification and the abolition of 
the ratepaying clauses, will confer the franchise 
on a considerable portion of the working popula- 
tion.” 


The Manchester School made no secret of 

their views in this respect. They openly 

expressed their conviction that the Reform 

Bill of the noble Lord was only an instal- 
[ Second Night. 
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ment; that it was not a Reform Bill; but 
merely a Bill for the extension of the suf- 
frage. He wished the House to recollect 
that several years ago it was decided that 
a Parliament on the eve of a dissolution 
ought not to deal with any subject unless 
it was of immediate urgency. When the 
first Government of the Earl of Derby was 
about to dissolve Parliament, it was pro- 
posed to deal with the four seats rendered 
vacant by the disfranchisement of Sudbury 
aud St. Albans. That course was opposed 
and successfully opposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the ground that a “ mori- 
bund” Parliament was incompetent to deal 
with such an important question. If a 
Parliament about to expire was incom- 
petent to deal with only four seats, how 
much less competent would a Parliament, 
on the verge of dissolution, be to deal with 
the representation of two portions of the 
kingdom? The expression of opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman was as follows. 
He said— 


" . There is a great inconvenience at- 
tending the introduction of such a question. 
Surely it’ is a sound canon of Parliamentary 
proceeding, that for all measures orn ex- 
cept those of immediate urgency ° 
the eve of a dissolution of Parliament is the 
worst possible moment for their introduction, be- 
cause it is plain it is a moment at which local par- 
tialities and personal interests are most alive, at 
which there is the most difficulty for a Member of 
the Llouse of Commons to give a deliberate and 
dispassionate judgment.” —[3 Hansard, exxi., 
459 


He had gone on to say— 


“So far from this being the time when there is 
a peculiar convenience in the entertainment of 
the present question, it is, of all periods, the worst 
and most inconvenient that could have been se- 
lected, and a period at which it is impossible for 
us to expect that that decision shall give satisfac- 
tion to the many claimants upon those franchises 
which we are bound to hear.” —Jbid. 


He had also referred to some of the nume- 
rous places and corporations, which he said 
preferred fair claims to these seats, and 
added— 


“T put it to the right hon. Gentleman and to 
the Llouse whether he thinks this House of Com- 
mons, this ‘moribund’ Parliament, is in a fair 
condition at this moment to give a fair hearing to 
and consideration of those claims.” —Jbid. 


Now, let him (Sir J. Fergusson) suppose 
that the English Reform Bill were passed 
into a law, and that a dissolution as a con- 
sequence took place, must there not, he 
would ask, in the event of the Scotch and 
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Irish Reform Bills receiving the assent of 
the new Parliament, be in common justice 
another dissolution? The noble Lord, in- 
deed, had relieved him of one doubt that 
had occurred to him, with respect to the 
dissolution, by pointing out that a dissolu- 
tion for the three kingdoms should take 
place at the same time. But it had not 
seemed to him very absurd that separate 
dissolutions should take place; because, 
why should the Scotch and Irish Members 
be sent to their constituents in consequence 
of a Reform Bill being passed for England. 
Why should English Members be sent to 
their constituents in consequence of Re- 
form Bills being passed for Scotland and 
Ireland? These questions the House must 
bear in mind were forced on the notice of 
hon. Members by the exceptional manner 
in which it was proposed to deal with 
Scotland and Ireland, as compared with 
this country. For his own part, he should 
confidently maintain that upon a subject 
of so much importance as that of reform 
it was most inexpedient there should be a 
distinct mode of proceeding in reference 


_| to different portions of the State, while, 


if there were to be a dissolution in conse- 
quence of the English Reform Bill next 
year, and one in the year following as the 
result of the passing of the Scotch and 
Irish measures, we might as well at once 
have recourse to annual Parliaments, the 
immediate tendency of which would be to 
make the House of Commons a democratic 
assembly. Now, he should wish to direct 
for a moment the attention of the House 
to the probable effect upon the Irish and 
Scotch measures of the course which the 
noble Lord proposed. To have parties 
fairly represented in that House during 
the important discussions to which they 
would give rise ought to be the object of 
everybody who was anxious to make and 


| render the Bills as conducive as possible to 


the public weal. But was it to be anti- 
cipated, he would ask, that parties would 
be so represented if the House, exhausted 
by the debates which must take place on 
the English Reform Bill, were to be called 
upon to take up the Irish and Scotch 
measures, which he understood, from the 
observations of the noble Lord that eve- 
ning, he was about to postpone for three 
months? 

Lory JOHN RUSSELL: What T said 
was that I would propose to postpone these 
Bills for three months or withdraw them, 
the one proposition being equivalent to 
the other. 
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Sm JAMES FERGUSSON : That 


strengthened his argument. He was jus- 
tified in contending that the Scotch Mem- 
bers had acquired an enviable notoriety for 
not obtruding questions relating to that 
country unnecessarily on the attention of 
the House. They were in the habit of set- 
tling such questions, as far as possible, 
quietly up stairs; but they were, he thought, 
perfectly justified in demanding that the 
settlement of a question which concerned 
the whole nation should take place in a 
full House, and receive the most careful 
consideration at the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers representing all parts of the United 
Kingdom ; for, if the contrary course were 
adopted, and principles which were held 
of importance, as applied to England, were 
treated lightly or altogether set aside when 
their application to Scotland or Ireland 
became the subject of debate, the result 
must tend to the disadvantage of the coun- 
try at large. It had been made a cause | 
of complaint in the case of the first Re- 
form Bill that but little regard was paid 
in framing it to the landed interest, and 
the consequence of that complaint being 
founded on justice was, that a large ma- 
jority of the Members for Scotland, not | 
only in towns but counties, were returned | 
by urban influences. He trusted, there- | 
fore, that in disposing of the important | 
question of the reconstruction of the re- 
presentation of that country, the English 
Members would be afforded a fair oppor- 
tunity of lending their assistance, which, 
however, could not be the case if hon. 
Members were preparing for an approach- 
ing election. That legislation for the two 
countries should proceed upon an equal 
footing was an opinion so strongly im- 
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by the Government. . . . Had the right hon. 
Gentleman, instead of confining his survey to 
England and Wales, looked abroad upon the 
United Kingdom, he would have had no difficulty 
in discovering many towns, and counties, too, 
that were not sufficiently represented in that 
House. The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) had in this respect, at least, satisfied the 
just requirements of Scotland. . . . the great 
benefit of the Bill proposed to the country by 
the hon. Member for Birmingham was that it 
dealt at once with the whole of the United King- 
dom, and all the Scotch and Irish Members 
should lift up their testimony against any mea- 
sure which was less extensive. He claimed for 
Scotland 19 additional members, &c.” 

He went on to say,-— 

“ . ,. . . He inferred that the representa- 
tion of Scotland (in point of numbers) was to re- 
main just as it was, He stood there to protest 
against that injustice, and he should warn the Go- 
vernment that the Members for Scotland would 
give the most strenuous opposition to any measure 
which did not deal fairly with that country.”— 
[3 Hansard, clii., 1005-6.) 

Now, the hon. Member for Montrose was, 
he felt assured, too honest and straight- 
forward a politician to make such remarks 
as those from mere party motives, and 


| would doubtless pursue the same with re- 


gard to any Bill, by whatever Government 
introduced, if it should fall short in those 
respects. He (Sir J. Fergusson) himself, 
in addressing the House on the present oc- 
casion, was actuated with no desire to 
make the question to which he was re- 
ferring a Scotch grievance, but by the con- 
viction that if the course which the Go- 
vernment proposed were adopted great in- 
jury to the interests of that country would 
be the result. He would point out to the 
House that, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples on which the Union between Scot- 
land and England was carried out, the for- 


| mer was entitled, whether upon the ground 





pressed upon the mind of the hon. Member | of the relative proportions of taxation or 
for Montrose that he had, upon the intro-; population, to an increased number of re- 
duction of the Reform Bill of the late’ presentatives. At the time of the Union 
Government, felt it to be his duty to go so | the amount of the Customs and Excise in 
far as to move an Amendment to the Mo- | England was £2,289,161; in Scotland, 
tion, because the Government did not pro- | £63,500, or as thirty-six to one; while in 
pose to deal in it with the representation | the year 1830 the amount for England was 
of Scotland or Ireland. The hon. Gentle- _ £35, 768,067, for Scotland, £4,134,082, or 
man on that occasion said :— | as eight and a half to one, which was also 
“Tle rose to oppose the Motion of the Chan- the present proportion. Next came the 
cellor of the Exchequer for two distinct and sepa- | test of population, the population of the 
rate reasons. Jn the first place he did so in the | United Kinedom being 29,013,898, that 
interests of Scotland, which were not fairly dealt S 5 1 1: ; hile h 
with in the scheme of the Government. Ie had, °f Scotland alone 3, 39,860, Ww ile the 
originally intended to have proposed his Resolu- | scale of taxation was as £62,708,566 to 
tion on going into Committee, and he still thought £7,216,3458, thus demonstrating that, these 
that would have been a fit time for the Scotch! ceyveral elements being taken into account, 


and Irish Members to have interposed ; but the | oe sn : . 
statement they had just heard from the right hon. | Scotland was indisputably entitled to an 


Gentleman afforded them ample reasons for pro- | increase of fourteen or fifteen Members. 
testing against the piecemeal legislation proposed | Now, unless the Reform Bills for the two 
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countries were discussed in conjunction, it 
would be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to succeedin carrying an Amend- 
ment providing that a certain number of 
additional seats should be conferred upon 
Scotland, while, if such an Amendment 
were adopted, what, he should like to 
know, was to become of those seats in the 
event of a dissolution taking place before 
the Scotch and Irish Reform Bills had 
passed into a law? On constitutional 
grounds then, on grounds of expediency 
and of general convenience, the course 
which the Government were pursuing was 
open to the gravest objections. He had 
stated that the Scotch Reform Bill in 1832 
followed the English in the same year. It 
was during a weary autumn Session the 
Bills were discussed; and the first sen- 
tences of the chapter of the Annual Regis- 
ter, giving the history of the Scotch Bill, 
said : 

“The carrying of the English Bill, and still 
more the manner in which it had been carried, in- 
sured a rapid course to the Reform Bills for Scot- 
land and Ireland. Resistance on any point which 
either party deemed of importance was now ascer- 
tained to be useless. Deliberation was at an end. 
Both Bills had already been read a first time, and 
had then awaited on the table of the House of 
Commons the fate of the English Bill in the 
House of Peers. The forms of Parliament re- 
mained to be gone through before they could be- 
come law. . . . On the second reading no opposi- 
tion was made, the Opposition knew that resistance 
was hopeless. Some of the Scotch Members who 
had adhered to Ministers in regard to the English 
Bill complained, however, that the Scotch Bill did 
not do justice to the landed interest, the county 
representation bearing no fair proportion to that 
of the boroughs. Sir G. Murray contended that 
the total number of Members given to Scotland 
was too small. The smallest English 
county had two Members; the largest Scotch 
had but one. . . . The Amendment was 
rejected by 168 to 61. Various other Amend- 
ments were moved in the details of the Bill, and 
pressed to divisions, but always with the same 
result, Many of the geographical arrangements 
for the grouping of burghs were most undesirable, 
but were maintained in many cases avowedly to 
assist the Ministerial influence.’—[See Ann. Reg., 
v.74, p. 195.] 

The writer went on to mention instances 
in which the arrangements connected with 
the Bill were notoriously made with regard 
to the exigencies of the Government party; 
and he could himself mention two towns 
in his own county which ought to have 
been united, but were not, because it was 
said the influence of the one interfered 
with the Ministerial majority in the other, 
and they were actually joined, the one toa 
place fifty miles off and the other to towns, 
between which and it the sea intervened. 


Sir James Fergusson 
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He would read one other extract, showing 
the opinion held by a Liberal Member oc- 
cupying an eminent position in that House 
as published in a work on the history of the 
Reform Bill, and strongly condemning the 
legislation separately for different parts of 
the United Kingdom. In Mr. Roebuck’s 
History of the Administration of the Whigs 
he said :— 

“ The Bills for Ireland and Scotland were to be 
brought in; the first by Mr. Stanley, and the 
second by the Lord Advocate. The mode attempt- 
ed before of making all these three Bills proceed 


pari passu had been found inconvenient, and 


now, therefore, a separate discussion was to take 
place of each Bill—a mode of proceeding fraught 
with great mischief, as it makes the people of Ire- 
land and Scotland (but more especially the former) 
consider themselves a separate people, subject by 
this distinction in the process of legislation to di- 
rect oppression, because of the different measures 
of justice with which the three nations are served. 
One Bill might have been easily made applicable 
to the United Kingdom, and the whole people 
would then have found therein their one constitu- 
tional code. - . Itgivesa colour of truth 
to the charge of unfairness and unequal dealing 
on the part of England and English Ministers 
with respect to the less powerful Members of the 
United Kingdom. The belief that such injustice 
prevails in all our legislation is carefully incul- 
cated upon the minds of the ignorant, and habits 
and feelings of antipathy and hate are the natural 
consequences.” 

He had thus endeavoured imperfectly to 
state a case which he hoped would be en- 
dorsed, in no party spirit, by both Scotch 
and Irish Members, as so nearly affecting 
the interests of their constituents. He also 
hoped that English Members on both sides 
would, if they attached any weight to the 
arguments used, impartially ponder the 
propriety of by their votes inducing the 
Government to reconsider their decision 
with respect to the Scotch and Irish Bills. 
He should certainly regret if the Motion 
should become in any sense one to em- 
barrass the Government. He might also 
be allowed to express his belief, although, 
as a private Member, he could not speak 
with authority, that in the different debates 
which had taken place during the present 
Session, in which the Opposition and those 
who conducted its proceedings had found 
it necessary to take exception to various 
measures proposed by Ministers, they had 
been actuated by no desire to disturb the 
Government. The statement was endorsed 
by those who led the Conservative party, 
and enjoyed their confidence, that they 
would shrink from displacing them on any 
party grounds; but, because they held 
that patriotic opinion, were they to be de- 
terred from expressing their opinion upon 
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measures which they believed fraught with 
danger to the institutions of the country? 
Tf so, they would be as much wanting in 
duty to their party as to the country of 
which they were citizens. The postpone- 
ment of the Scotch and Irish Reform Bills 
to a future Session was a perilous, or, at 
least a doubtful course, against which he 
sincerely and earnestly protested. The 
noble Lord—to use a simile he had him- 
self employed in introducing a measure of 
education with which he had fondly hoped 
that his name would be associated—had 
launched a triple venture in a sea which had 
already proved fatal to many gallant barks. 
With a clear sky, and no opposing gales, he 
had been compelled to return to port two of 
his vessels which had not encountered the 
first sea breeze. Could he hope that next 
year the cireumstances under which he 
might renew his venture would be as fair 
and promising as now? Could he hope that 
it would not be with a clouded sky and in- 
creasing mutterings of the storm? He of 
all others in the country must know whe- 
ther we are likely to have a peaceful and 
unclouded year. But, even if there were 
not so many whisperings of danger, it was 
at least a hazardous policy to build so 
much on a doubtful future. He had con- 
sidered it his duty to protest against the 
postponement of two Bills vitally affecting 
Scotland and Ireland, thus dealing with 
three portions of the kingdom in a frag- 
mentary manner, when they ought to have 
the same measure dealt out to all parts of 
the kingdom. He hoped Parliament would 
not lightly give its consent to a course the 
danger of which could not be estimated. 
He begged to move the Resolution of 
which he had given notice. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Coronet DICKSON said, that as a re- 
presentative of an Irish county, and feel- 
ing deeply the slight which had been put 
on his country, he rose to second the pro- 
position of the hon. Baronet who had just 
sat down, He was not of the number of 
those against whom the accusation had 
been made so freely that they were op- 
posed to reform, or actuated by motives of 
factious opposition. They had been ac- 
cused of dealing in these matters in a 
party spirit. He did not hesitate to de- 
clare that he would rather see the sides of 
the House changed. Had the Conservative 
party been in power during the last year 
they would not have had a commercial 
treaty which, by its negotiation, had effec- 





tually paralysed our foreign policy ; they 
would not have had a Budget which, with 
all deference to the brilliant but deceptive 
eloquence with which it had been intro- 
duced, had never seduced him, and which 
was, in fact, one of the worst Budgets ever 
proposed. They would have been dis- 
cussing bond fide and useful measures of 
reform; instead of wasting their time with 
miserable abortions, Another accusation 
had been brought against that side of the 
House. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
John Russell) had accused them of con- 
duct unworthy of a great party. He (Co- 
lonel Dickson) did not pretend to belong 
to that great party, but he had given them 
a ready and conscientious support, because 
he believed their policy to be the best cal- 
culated to confer benefits on the empire, 
and that portion of it which he had the 
honour to represent; and he would tell the 
noble Lord what he considered unworthy 
conduct. There were two noble Lords op- 
posite not supposed te entertain any great 
political or party affection for each other, 
who, refusing that fair consideration to 
their political opponents they expected 
should be extended to themselves, joined 
in a factious vote, and with a narrow ma- 
jority, to oust a Conservative Government 
from power. They introduced their Bills, 
but, finding they could not carry them, in- 
stead of honestly dropping them, they de- 
layed them from day to day, from week to 
week, and from month to month, till they 
were now in the middle of June discuss- 
ing a measure which, had Ministers wished 
to carry it, they might have compelled 
the House to discuss it in the middle of 
February. Such conduct was unworthy of 
the noble Lords and of the position they 
held. He did not wish it to be understood 
that he was enamoured of the present Re- 
form Bill. What he complained of was that 
the Bills for Ireland and Scotland should not 
move on, part passu, and that the House 
should not have an opportunity of discussing 
and deciding the one with the others. He 
would not detain them by discussing the 
clauses of the Irish Bill, but he must say 
he thought they were totally unworthy of 
consideration. In fact, in the Irish Bill, 
there was scarcely anything to discuss. 
There was simply a reduction of the fran- 
chise, very small and unimportant; and a 
clause to enable Irish peers to represent 
Irish constituencies in the House of Com- 
mons. As a measure of reform it was en- 
tirely unworthy of consideration. But he 
protested against the system of treating 
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with contempt any measure tending to the 
advantage of Ireland. When Irish mea- 
sures came on they were discussed in thin 
Houses or met by counts out; yet they 
were approaching the end of the Session, 
and no Irish measures had been passed. 
He was not in the habit of bringing before 
the House Irish grievances. He did not 
profess to be an Irish patriot. He was 
for a thorough union with the mother 
country. He thought the union was mu- 
tually beneficial to the two countries. 
But the union should be on fair and equal 
terms. The Irish would not be the mere 
pioneers of civilization; they would not 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for their Imperial masters. They claimed 
equal shares in British freedom and British 
laws. They heard great sympathy ex- 
pressed for those who were suffering under 
the King of Naples, but there was a great 
part of Ireland which stood as a monu- 
ment of disgrace to England, and as a 
proof of its misrule. He saw in Ireland a 
country with every natural advantage, 
and a people who, with their faults, were 
noble, amenable to discipline, and open to 
fair treatment; but what was the fact? 
A great portion of the country was still 
neglected, uncultivated, and waste, and 
the people deprived of those moral and 
physical advantages which separated the 
freeman from the slave. This was a state 
of things which ought not to be allowed 
to exist, and the only remedy to be applied 
was to have equal legislation in every part 
of the empire. He did not blame the pre- 
sent Government only. He thought all 
Governments had been equally to blame. 
In conclusion, he would repeat that it was 
his opinion that it would be unjust to 
postpone the Scotch and Irish Reform 
Bills, which ought, on the contrary, to be 
considered at the same time as the Bill 
for reforming the representation of the 
people of England. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Sir, I did not 
hear the opening portion of the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Ayr- 
shire (Sir J. Fergusson), but now that I 
have heard the Motion with which he con- 
cluded I am at a loss to comprehend what 
possible relation there can be between the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman and the 
speeches which have been delivered in 
support of it. Still less can I conceive how 
the adjournment of the debate could assist 
the object which the hon. Gentleman had 
in view—namely, the earliest possible con- 
sideration of Bills amending the represent- 

Colonel Dickson 
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ation of the people for all parts of the 
United Kingdom. The hon. Member for 
Ayrshire began by reminding the House 
that he was a young Member and deficient 
in experience as to its forms. I must, 
however, congratulate him, after having 
taken counsel with his friends, upon hav- 
ing manifested the skill and ingenuity 
of an experienced tactician in having de- 
veloped a new mode, after others have been 
pretty well exhausted, of interposing de- 
lay and obstruction to the further progress 
of a Bill which no hon. Gentleman on the 
Opposition benches has yet met with the 
direct and manly opposition that the Go- 
vernment are entitled to expect. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who last spoke, 
said there was no disposition on the part 
of hon. Members near him to embar- 
rass the Government, or displace them in 
favour of hon. Gentlemen in Opposition, 
and he claimed for them the right, which 
no one would deny, to assert their prin- 
ciples in a manly, open, and Parliamentary 
manner, and to oppose measures which 
they consider prejudicial. That is what 
we ask them to do—not to cavil at them, 
and not to obstruct them by dilatory ma- 
noeuvres—but to meet them with a direct 
Motion, upon which the sense of the House 
may be taken. Not only are hon. Gentle- 
men opposite entitled to take that course, 
but they are bound to take that course if 
they believe the Bill to be one which they 
ought not to sanction, and prejudicial to 
the interests of this country. But although 
the hon. Member for Ayrshire says he is a 
young and inexperienced Member, he has 
sat in former Parliaments and taken a fre- 
quent part in debates, and I am, therefore, 
astonished that the hon. Gentleman should 
have shown such a want of experience, 
such an utter ignorance of the forms and 
proceedings of the House, and even of the 
nature of the Constitution. First of all, 
the hon. Gentleman gave notice of a Mo- 
tion yesterday diametrically in opposition 
to one of the Standing Orders of the House, 
so clear and unambiguous that no one can 
doubt its purport. I assume that he re- 
ceived from you, Sir, an intimation that 
his Motion was contrary to the Standing 
Orders, and that it would be your duty, as 
the guardian of the forms of the House, to 
interpose when the Order for the Debate 
came on, and prevent his submitting that 
Motion to the House. The hon. Member 
says it is doubtful whether he would have 
been in order if he had moved the Reso- 
lution he originally drew up, but I appre- 
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hend there is no doubt whatever that the 
opinion he collected from you in private is 
in strict accordance with the orders of the 
House, and that it would have been your 
duty to interpose if the hon. Gentleman 
had made his Motion on the Order of the Day 
being read. The hon. Gentleman again talks 
of three Parliaments—a Parliament for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, forgetting 
that since the Act of Union with Scotland 
there has been but one Parliament for 
England and Scotland, and that since the 
Union with Ireland there has been but one 
Parliament for the United Kingdom. A dis- 
solution of Parliament is, therefore, a disso- 
lution of the Parliament of the three king- 
doms, and it is impossible to suppose three 
Parliaments—one for each portion of the 
United Kingdom. He also fell into a mis- 
take which showed that he was little con- 
versant either with the Bill or with former 
Reform Acts, in assuming, as he did, that 
as soon as the Bill for amending the re- 
presentation either for the whole or a por- 
tion of the United Kingdom was passed, it 
would be the bounden duty of the advisers 
of the Crown to recommend the Crown 
forthwith to dissolve Parliament, in order 
that the new constituency may exercise 
their privileges. The passing of the Act 
does not bring those constituencies into 
existence, and a very considerable interval 
must elapse before the claims of persons 
entitled to be placed upon the register un- 
der the new law could be taken into con- 
sideration. If the Bill were passed before 
the close of the present year it would be 
impossible, until the close of the next 
year, after the registration had been com- 
pleted, that they could exercise the fran- 
chise that Parliament had bestowed upon 
them. Ifa dissolution of Parliament took 
place at the close of next year after the 
registration had been completed, no doubt 
the constituencies would then claim to ex- 
ercise the franchise, but not before. 

Sin JAMES FERGUSSON was under- 
stood to say he had not asserted that a 
dissolution would necessarily take place, 
but that he was led to think by their con- 
duct that that was the object of the Go- 
vernment. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Well, I am sorry 
I misunderstood the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Gentleman has also read as part of 
his speech a petition which was presented 
by my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, from some of his con- 
stituents in the City of London; and has 
fallen, as I imagine hardly any one else in 
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the House could have done, into the error of 
supposing that an hon. Member in present- 
ing a petition makes himself responsible 
for the opinions and sentiments contained 
in it. Ihave myself often presented peti- 
tions, from the sentiments expressed in 
which I entirely differed; but, as they 
came from my own constituents, and were 
drawn up in accordance with the rules 
of the House, I felt it my duty to give 
the petitioners an opportunity of making 
known their views to the House. I cer- 
tainly never heard that in presenting a 
petition an hon. Member identified himself 
with the opinions contained in it. I must 
say I am not atall surprised at the course 
which the hon. Gentleman has taken, I 
am not surprised, especially after the de- 
bate the other night, that there is now a 
desire to change the issue which was ten- 
dered by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Rye (Mr. Mackinnon) and that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, feeling the absurdity in- 
volved in that proposition, have devised 
this other Motion in which there is no 
reference to it whatever. It is significant, 
teo, that the hon. Gentleman, in proposing 
the Motion, made no allusion to the de- 
bate which he proposes should be adjourn- 
ed. I cannot believe that any number of 
Gentlemen in this House could seriously 
entertain the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Rye, as one which should be conclu- 
sive as to the fate of the Bill. After 
having, by agreeing to the second reading, 
affirmed the principle that there should be 
a reduction of the franchise both in the 
county and the borough, so as to admit 
certain classes who are now excluded from 
the exercise of that privilege, I do not 
believe that the House could seriously en- 
tertain a Motion to postpone for an almost 
indefinite period the consideration of those 
rights, in order that they might ascertain, 
with arithmetical precision, the exact 
population of a few small boroughs, from 
each of which on account of their compa- 
rative unimportance it is proposed to take 
away one seat, in order to confer it on 
some more important and populous com- 
munity. I was glad the other night to 
hear the right hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli) speaking in the 
name of that party which he so ably leads, 
repeat the declaration which he made at 
the beginning of this present Parliament, 
that he adhered to the principle which he 
thought the country had affirmed by the 
last election—that the borough franchise 
should be reduced in order to admit a por- 
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dion of the working classes. That prin- 
ciple has unquestionably been affirmed 
both by this House and by the country; 
and I now call upon those hon. Gentlemen 
who represent the boroughs in the sche- 
dule to reflect whether they are doing jus- 
tice to their constituencies, and placing 
them in a position which they would wish 
them to occupy before the country, when 
they seriously ask the House to postpone 
the consideration of the whole question of 
Parliamentary Reform until they shall, by 
means of the Census—the results of which 
will be ascertained two or three years 
hence—be able to show that these boroughs 
have been improperly scheduled? I am 
glad to find from what has taken place to- 
night that that proposition has been aban- 
doned [‘‘No, no!”’| I have too much faith 
in the justice and the common sense of the 
House to believe that, after no one has 
ventured to meet the Bill with a direct 
negative, and after the principle of the 
Bill has been affirmed, they will avail 
themselves of the miserable pretext of 
waiting for the Census. The’hon. and 
learned Member for Guildford (Mr. Bovill) 
the other night made a long and able 
speech which he might have made with 
more propriety in Committee. If he had in 
Committee brought forward reasons why 
the borough of Guildford had been impro- 
perly placed in the schedule, he would 
have received a patient and impartial 
hearing, and that borough might be with- 
drawn from the schedule, without affecting 
the ultimate fate of the Bill. Instead of 
taking that course the hon. and learned 
Member has determined to place Guildford 
in the van—in the van of cbstructives, and 
proposes to hang up the consideration of 
the whole question of reform until the 
results of the Census have been made 
known, and it can be authoritatively de- 
cided whether Guildford has more than 
7,000 inhabitants. Notwithstanding the 
few cheers which came from the other 
side of the House some minutes ago, I be- 
lieve that when my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rye goes to a division, if he ever 
ventures to do so, he will find that the 
common sense of the House is against him 
and that they are not disposed to take the 
course he proposes. The Census has really 
nothing whatever to do with the essential 
portions of the Bill. The principle of the 
borough franchise and county franchise 
does not depend in the slightest degree 
on the population which may be proved to 
exist in certain boroughs and counties by 
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the Census of 1861. The only portion of 
the Bill to which the Census can at all ap- 
ply is that which relates to the redistribu- 
tion of seats, and even to that I hold that it 
can apply only in a very small and infini- 
tesimal degree. No one can expect to find 
anything in the Census which would prove 
that the Ridings of Yorkshire or South 
Lancashire are not entitled to receive ad- 
ditional representatives. The same may be 
said as to Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, Leeds, and other large cities. 
Although some of them may have increas- 
ed, of late years, in a more rapid ratio 
than others, no one can believe that they 
have altered their relative position to the 
other boroughs of the kingdom, nor is there 
any reason to believe that the mere Census 
would show that the boroughs now con- 
tained in the schedule ought not to have 
been placed there, even if we were to limit 
ourselves to decide such a question on 
mere arithmetical grounds. We must of 
course draw the line somewhere, and 
7,000 has been chosen as a fair point at 
which to draw it; but it is not to be pre- 
tended that that number constitutes a sub- 
stantial principle of the Bill. If this Mo- 
tion is really to be supported by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, as I am led to believe 
may be the case from the cheers they 
have given, I would ask them why they 
did not start the objection on the second 
reading of the Bill, when it would have 
been just as applicable as now? Aad, 
further, why did they not make the 
same objection to the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, to which it would have applied al- 
most in the same degree as to the present 
measure, the only difference being that 
there was then an interval of two years, 
and now of one year before the taking of 
the Census? The hon. Member for Ayr- 
shire, who comes forward now in the 
character of an ardent Scotch Reformer, 
expresses himself extremely dissatisfied 
with the state of the representation in 
Scotland, and anxious that the Session 
should not close without some Amendment 
taking place. I think the positions he 
has laid down in expressing those views 
are as liable to criticism as those I have 
already adverted to. He has asserted that 
it has been uniformly the custom to pro- 
ceed pari passu with the Reform Bills 
of the three countries which form the 
United Kingdom. [Sir James FErausson : 
I said just the reverse.| I understood the 
hon. Gentleman to complain that the Go- 
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vernment was departing from the course taking the measures separately than by 
taken on the former occasion. attempting to take the three together. I 
Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: What I believe that that would be the course most 
said was that in 1832 the course of pro- conducive to the end which those Gentle- 
eeeding with one Bill before the other men profess to have in view. But of this 
was adopted with great disadvantage to | I am sure, that to adjourn the considera- 
those countries the Bills relating to which | tion of this Bill to no named day is merely 
were postponed. ‘to interpose an obstacle to its passing, 
Sm GEORGE GREY: It appeared to without enabling the House to come to 
me the hon. Gentleman entertained the | (any decision, or to express any opinion 
idea that it would be possible to go into | with regard to its future progress. I can 
Committee one day on the English Bill, “understand many Gentlemen who are really 
and then, having advanced it a little, to take | , honest Reformers feeling the great diffi- 
up the Scotch Bill, and so on. [* Oh, ‘ culty which attends the progress of a Bill 
oh!’}] If the hon. Gentleman had been of this kind during the same Session in 
in the House during the last Parliament | which an unusual amount of time has 
he would have known that the course been occupied by financial measures of ex- 
taken by the present Government is much | traordinary magnitude and importance. I 
nearer that which he deems the right one | can understand their feelings that it is a 
than that pursued by the late Government. | difficulty which is entitled to some weight; 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for | but I cannot understand any hon. Gentle- 
Bucks not only did not, when he intro- | men professing to be reformers, and to de- 
duced the Reform Bill for England, lay the sire to see the representation amended, 
Bills for Scotland and Ireland on the table | \lending themselves to these merely dila- 
at the same time, but he actually invited | tory and obstructive Motions, without in 


the House to read the English Bill a/ the least advancing the views which they 
second time without ever having given the | profess to entertain. With regard to the 
slightest intimation to the House of the | question of dissolution, I have already re- 
principle on which the other two mea- | minded the House that if the prerogative 
sures were to be based. The right hon. | of the Crown be exercised at any time, it 


Gentleman even went further, and said it | can only operate upon what are then the 
was the intention of the Government, if| constituencies by law capable of electing 
the second reading of the English Bill| Members. If this Bill should pass before 
should be acceded to, to ask the House to| the close of the present year, it will be 
go into Committee on it before Easter. | absolutely necessary that many months in- 
Consequently it would have been impossi- | tervene before the registration is completed. 
ble previously to that time to lay on the|I do not say that there will be no disso- 
table, and ask the House to read a second | lution, but if it should take place it will 
time, the Bills for Scotland and Ireland. | merely affect the constituencies now ex- 
I am bound to suppose that the hon. Gen- | isting in the United Kingdom. _ No disso- 
tleman is sincere in assuming the charac- | lution can operate on the new constituen- 
ter of an ardent reformer; and I would | cies until towards the close of next year. 
ask him whether he is taking the course |If this Bill is disposed of in the present 
that will most promote the object he pro- | Session, the House will have ample time 
fesses to have in view? After the expe-|to consider and to pass measures of the 
rience we have had of late years as to the | same nature affecting both Scotland and 
pressure of business on the Government, | Ireland before the new registration can be 
and the difficulty of obtaining full and|complete. After all the measures have re- 
ample time during the period when the | ceived the consent of Parliament a disso- 
House is fully attended by hon. Members| lution may take place, though not at so 
for the consideration of all the important | early a period as some anticipate, so as to 
business which the Government has to | operate on the new constituencies. I hope, 
submit to Parliament, I very much doubt | therefore, that the House will not now 
whether the best mode of securing full and | encourage these Motions, which, as I have 
ample discussion for a Bill of this kind is| said, only tend to obstruct and delay, 
not to attempt less in one Session. [ Cheers | but will take a course more worthy of 
from the Opposition.| I mean that it might | its character, and one which will enable 
be better to be content with passing one|it to stand better in the opinion of the 
Bill of this kind in one Session. I am satis- | country, which cannot be deceived by pro- 
fied that greater progress will be made by | fessions of a desire for Reform in the face 
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of acts which only tend to delay. If the 
House wishes these Bills to be put off for 
two or three years, let them express that 
wish by a direct vote, and not under the 
shelter of professions of a desire to advance 
Reform lend themselves to Motions which 
only tend to defeat an object which suc- 
cessive Governments have proposed to 
effect, with a view to a safe and salutary 
amendment in the representation of the 
people. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he must 
congratulate the right hon. Baronet upon 
having made a speech which he must have 
been anxious to deliver on the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Rye. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that was the question 
before the House, but he had heard the 
Speaker put the question that the Debate 
be now adjourned. Towards the conclu- 
sion of his address in answer to the hon. 
Member for Rye, the right hon. Gentleman 
did condescend to make some observations 
in reply to the statesmanlike speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for the County of 
Ayr, and he wished to call the attention 
of the House, not to the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman against the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Rye, but to 
those observations with which he attempt- 
ed to reply to the statements of his hon. 
and gallant Friend. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman assumed an air of injured inno- 
cence, and said that this was one of those 
paltry attempts at procrastination and de- 
lay by which hon. Members on both sides, 
equally reluctant to sanction the provisions 
of this measure, had from time to time at- 
tempted to impede its progress. The right 
hon. Gentleman should recollect that, as 
far as the Opposition side of the House 
was concerned, up to the present moment 
not a single Amendment had been put from 
the Chair. It was true that two important 
Amendments were submitted to the House 
—one by the right hon. Chairman of Com- 
mittees, a Gentleman certainly not con- 
nected, however remotely, with the party 
who sat on that side of the House; and 
the other by an hon. Member who stated 
that it was the pride of his life to be the 
devoted follower of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. And yet the 
right hon. Baronet could look across the 
table and taunt the Opposition with at- 
tempts at delay and procrastination when 
he knew as well as any man in the House 
that those who were most anxious to de- 
feat the Bill sat upon the benches imme- 
diately behind him. But he would ask 
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the right hon. Baronet, under what cir- 
cumstances was it that his hon. and gallant 
Friend felt compelled by his duty to his 
constituents and to the country to submit 
the Motion for the adjournment of the De- 
bate? The right hon. Baronet told them 
that as an earnest and sincere Reformer 
he was now convinced of the inutility and 
impossibility of proposing to reform the 
representation of the three countries in the 
same Session. When did that light dawn 
upon the mind of the right hon. Gentle- 
man? Why was Parliament summoned a 
fortnight earlier than usual? [Sir Gzorex 
Grey: Not a fortnight—only ten days. | 
The right hon. Gentleman said it was only 
ten days. Well, be it ten days. Why 
was Parliament summoned any number 
of days earlier than usual? Why was 
it announced from the Throne that mea- 
sures would be introduced for the reform 
of the representation of the three king- 
doms? Why, above all, upon the very 
evening when the Reform Bill for England 
was introduced, were separate Bills for the 
Reform of Ireland and Scotland also in- 
troduced? And why, if the right hon. 
Gentleman’s view was entertained by the 
Government, were those two Bills made 
to follow in the list of business night after 
night the Bill to Amend the Representa- 
tion of the People in England? It was 
clear from the first that it was then in the 
mind of Her Majesty’s Government—and 
most properly so—to reform Parliament in 
the three divisions of the Empire, if not 
simultaneously, clearly within the limits 
of the present Session of Parliament. He 
asked whose fault was it that the Session 
was so far advanced that in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government now it was 
impossible to pass three Reform Bills? 
Was it the fault of the Opposition? He 
would like to know when in the annals of 
Parliament measures of such vast import- 
tance had received such slight considera- 
tion and discussion as that with which the 
financial measures of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been allowed to pass. If 
there were any fault—and he admitted 
that there was—it was not the fault of the 
House of Commons or of the Opposition, 
but of Her Majesty’s Ministers, who, by 
their treatment of the business of the 
House, had shown that they did not re- 
gard the reform of the representation of 
the people as the first, the greatest, and 
the most paramount duty which they had 
to discharge. Parliament was called to- 
gether earlier than usual and was suffered 
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to dawdle away time until the health of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was_ re-established. 
Why was the Reform Bill not proceeded 
with at once; why was it subordinated to 
and placed behind the financial measures 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 

and why was the interest of the Ses- 
sion concentrated upon those revolution- 
ary financial measures? The conduct of 
the Government taught Parliament and 
the country that they regarded free com- 
merce with France, and the measures which 
hinged upon it, as of paramount import- 
ance, and Reform of the Representation as 
a matter of merely secondary considera- 
tion. Thus it was that, at the end of the 
first week in June, Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters found themselves reduced to the pi- 
tiable condition that they were compelled, 
as they said, to throw over the Irish and 
Scotch Bills, and to make an attempt—he 
believed only a colourable attempt—to pro- 
ceed some stage further with the Reform 
Bill for England. When, on Monday last, 
for the first time, the noble Lord made the 
unexpected announcement that it was the 
intention of the Government not to proceed 
this Session with the Scotch and Irish Re- 
form Bills, every hon. Gentleman repre- 
senting Ireland and. Scotland found the 
position completely changed; and that it 
was no longer possible for them, with the 
high and manly feelings which they un- 
doubtedly entertained, to submit in silence 
to this extraordinary change in the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The feel- 
ing was not confined to the Opposition. 
It at once became incumbent on the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland and Scotland, with- 
out reference to considerations of party, to 
mark their sense of the mode in which the 
interests confided to their charge were 
slighted and neglected by the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It was then 
that his hon. and gallant Friend was in- 
duced to put on the paper notice of the 
Motion on which the right hon. Baronet 
had remarked. That Motion not being in 
order, his hon. and gallant Friend, deter- 
mined to mark his sense of the conduct of 
the Government, did not yield to the tech- 
nical objection, but took a course, which 
he ventured to say would call the atten- 
tion of the House and the country to the 
extraordinary position of these Reform Bills 
in a most pointed manner. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman deserved the gratitude 
of the House and the country for the tem- 
perate and manly manner in which he had 
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discharged his difficult and delicate task. 
He could not sit silently by, therefore, 
and hear the right hon. Gentleman treat 
his hon. and gallant Friend as though he 
was a mere novice, ignorant of the forms 
of the House, of the history of the country, 
and of the spirit of the Constitution. On 
the contrary, he had shown that he was 
thoroughly acquainted with the history 
and the Constitution of the country and 
that he was thoroughly alive to the im- 
portance of the subject, which the right 
hon. Baronet had greatly under valued. 
The right hon. Gentleman gave the House 
to understand that it was almost impos- 
sible for a dissolution of Parliament to 
take place in the year in which the Re- 
form Bill was passed; but in 1832 two or 
three Reform Bills were passed, and yet 
there was a dissolution in the same year; 
and if the Government had properly con- 
ducted the business of the Session, they 
would not have had so great difficulty in 
passing their three Reform Bills, and dis- 
solving in the same year, as was ex- 
perienced in 1832. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman now intimated that he and his col- 
leagues had changed their opinions upon 
the subject, and that they held piece- 
meal legislation to be the proper mode of 
proceeding with respect to the question 
of Reform; and he affected, moreover, 
to discover in the conduct of the late 
Government a precedent for this course. 
But there was this considerable difference 
—the late Government introduced their 
Bill at the very earliest possible moment. 
The right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire, as the organ of the late Govern- 
ment, made his statement in February; 
and he stated, in the most distinct manner, 
that the English Reform Bill would be fol- 
lowed immediately in the same Session by 
the Scotch and Irish Bills. They expressed 
no more than they showed they were able 
and willing to perform, whereas the pre- 
sent Government began the Session with 
loud boasts and empty promises, set aside 
the Reform Bill for gigantic and revolu- 
tionary measures of finance, and now, in 
the middle of June, found themselves face 
to face with a discontented Parliament 
and a deluded people. That was the 
position of affairs; and whether the noble 
Lord, who had special charge of these 
unlucky Bills, would take the advice to 
withdraw them all three, so freely ten- 
dered on both sides of the House, and by 
those organs of public opinion which gave 
a gencral support to the Government, it 
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was not for him to say; but of this he 
was convinced, that the country must feel 
grateful to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man for having so pointedly and so ably 
called the attention of Parliament and the 
country to the anomalous position in which 
this most important question, which had 
long agitated and distracted the country, 
was placed; and that the conduct of the 
Government would be reprobated from one 
end of the kingdom to the other as fully 
as it deserved. 

Sim EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that as a Scotch Member he could not as- 
sent to the proposition that the English 
Reform Bill should be stopped because 
the Government intended to postpone the 
Scotch and Irish Reform Bills till next 
Session. That proposition, while it would 
damage the English Bill, would not in the 
slightest degree advance the interest of 
Scotland or Ireland. It was urged as an 
argument in favour of that proposition, 
that if the Scotch and Irish Bills were 
postponed until the English Bill was. pass- 
ed, those Bills would have to be considered 
by a moribund Parliament; but that, he 
thought, would be an advantage instead of 
a disadvantage, because those Bills would, 
so far as the English Members were con- 
cerned, be discussed by men whose opinions 
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would not be influenced by a dread of of- | 


fending their constituents. He had not 
concealed from his constituents or from 
the Government his opinion that the in- 
terests of Scotland had not been fairly 
considered in the distribution of seats pro- 
posed by the Government, but he had told 
his constituents that their prospect of ob- 
taining redress lay in appealing to the jus- 
tice of the English Members. That appeal, 
however, would not be made more success- 
fully if they assisted in not merely delay- 
ing but destroying the English Bill. When 
that Bill went into Committee the Scotch 
Members would have an opportunity of 
making their appeal to the English Mem- 
bers. The Scotch and Irish Members 
would have had reason to complain of the 
Government if, at the commencement of 
the Session, Reform Bills for Scotland and 
Treland had not been introduced simultane- 
ously with the Reform Bill for England. 
Tn the present state of the business of the 
House, it was not unreasonable to propose 
that the Scotch and Irish Bills should be 
postponed. There was nothing in the his- 
tory of legislation or in the practice of 
Parliament to make it imperatively neces- 
sary that the Scotch and Irish Bills should 
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proceed, part passu, with the English Bill; 
and he felt, therefore, it to be his duty to 
oppose the Motion of the hon. Baronet. 
Mr. LONGFIELD said, he should sup- 
port the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, as it would lead at once to that 
which must certainly take place sooner or 
later—the postponement of the English 
Reform Bill sine die, and would afford the 
Government an opportunity of bringing in 
next Session a general Reform Bill totus, 
teres, atque rotundus, dealing with the 
United Kingdom as a whole. Looking at 
the number of Amendments on the paper, 
he maintained that there was not the 
slightest probability that the Bill could 
pass during the present Session. Those 
Amendments were directed to almost every 
detail of the Bill, and if carried would 
so thoroughly revolutionize the spirit in 
which it had been framed that entirely 
new machinery would become requisite to 
carry out its provisions. It was merely a 
question of time when the Ministry would 
think it right to announce that the busi- 
ness of the Session did not admit of the 
Bill being proceeded with; and it was a 
mere anomaly to go into Committee to con- 
sider one, two, or three Amendments, out 
of sixty or seventy which had to be dis- 
posed of. It had been said that the Oppo- 
sition were guilty of bringing forward 
Motions which could not be carried, in 
order that the measure might be indefi- 
nitely postponed. He denied that such a 
charge could with justice be made against 
hon. Gentlemen on that side of the House. 
The blame was really attributable to the 
period of the Session at which the Bill 
had been brought forward. Who did not 
recollect the triumph with which it was 
introduced on the 1st of March—the noble 
Lord’s fortunate day, “‘ his crowning mercy 
of Worcester,” ‘his Day of Dunbar,” 
“his Battle of Austerlitz’”—for equally 
with Cromwell and Napoleon he had 
yielded himself up to a petty superstition 
in being an observer of days and times— 
and no day would do for him for the pur- 
pose but the one in which he had slain 
and scattered his foes to the winds. With 
what pride had he not turned to his hon. 
Friends at either side, and with what 
blank dismay their faces met this, for it 
was only the noble Lord who bad the good 
fortune to remember the circumstance 
which had dwelt so tenaciously in his 
memory, that on the 1st of March thirty 
years ago he had introduced the Bill to re- 
generate hiscountry. If the present mea- 
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sure had been brought forward, not with 
an eye to coincidences, but with the serious 
intention of passing it into law, would it 
not have been submitted to the House 
upon the Ist of February? He did not 
set himself up as a modern Reformer in 
any sense of the word. He was not one 
of those who thought it impossible to carry 
on the business of the country unless the 
House were composed of representatives 
chosen by £6 householders, or by consti- 
tuencies definitely fixed at 6,000 or 7,000. 
He believed that by ‘ Reformers” were 
frequently understood those who set them- 
selves to imagine inefficiency and the rea- 
sons for it, instead of making the best of 
the existing appliances. He believed that 
the hon. Gentlemen whom he was then 
addressing were just as capable of conduct- 
ing the business of the country with dig- 
nity and efficiency, as would be the case 
if the most ideal Reformer of modern 
times, after covering quires of paper, and 
convening meetings innumerable to give 
effect to his views, were allowed to carry 
out all his crotchets, and suffered to re- 
turn Members of Parliament by £8 or £6 
constituencies, or by household suffrage. 
It was always the bad workman who com- 
plained of his tools, and instead of taking 
the slightest trouble to cut down the Army 
Estimates, which they alleged to proceed 
from an abuse of aristocratical power, 
“‘ Reformers” spent their time complain- 
ing that the Members of the House of 
Commons were not selected by a certain 
number of £6 voters. He was not the 
advocate of change, but he accepted it as 
a painful necessity that certain alterations 
in the manner of electing Members were 
inevitable. But while admitting that the 
nauseous draught must be taken, he thought 
that the only way in which the change 
could be fairly carried out was by an equi- 
table redistribution of seats in England, 
Treland, and Scotland, which must be ac- 
complished by the withdrawal of the se- 
parate Bills and the introduction of one 
general measure. By the course which 
the Government adopted in bringing for- 
ward a separate measure for England they 
prevented Irish and Scotch Members from 
feeling any interest in the question. What 
was it to them that Tiverton, Tamworth, 
and Tavistock—principally to be remember- 
ed by the alliteration—were spared, while 
Guildford and Hertford were smitten? 
What interest had Irish Members in the 
fate of those three happy T’s—the teeto- 
tums he might call them? To them it 
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was perfectly indifferent what course might 
be pursued in England; what family 
boroughs returning Whigs were spared, 
while increasing boroughs returning Tories 
were swept away. As long as the same 
number of Members were returned for 
England, it was matter of comparative 
indifference how they were distributed ; 
for injustice to Ireland would equally 
be perpetrated. Indeed, if additional 
Members were not to be given to Ire- 
land, he could not see what that coun- 
try wanted with a Reform Bill. There 
had been one in 18382, and another in 
1842, the third time he supposed was the 
charm; and the opportunity was to be 
taken of usurping on behalf of the peerage 
the representation of the Irish peasantry. 
If a general Reform Bill for the United 
Kingdom were introduced, the rights of 
the different countries could be fairly and 
equitably considered; but the consequence 
of dealing separately would be that neither 
Scotch nor Irish Members would have an 
opportunity of urging the respective claims 
of their countries from an Imperial point 
of view. At the time of the Union, Lord 
Castlereagh made a calculation, based on 
population, revenue, exports and imports, 
showing that Ireland was entitled to 108 
Members; but, with that partiality for 
round numbers to which many persons 
were prone, he reduced the number to 
100, which had since been raised to 105. 
lf a calculation were now made, Ireland, 
upon the basis of the population, would be 
entitled to 164 Members, and on the score 
of revenue to 82. The mean of these two 
numbers would be 123, but he was willing 
to fix it at 118. All that the Government 
Bill proposed to allow was four additional 
Members, to be divided equally between 
Scotland and Ireland. Further to illus- 
trate the inequality of the representation, 
it would only be necessary to instance the 
county of Cork, which was as large as any 
four or five counties in England, with the 
exception of Yorkshire, being 110 miles 
long and seventy broad, its population 
amounting to 600,000 or 700,000, nearly 
equalled that of Wales; and it had 15,000 
registered electors, principally of the bet- 
ter class. Adding the boroughs included 
within the limits of this great county, it 
only returned eight Members to Parlia- 
ment, while Devonshire, which was not 
more than half the size, returned twenty- 
two, and Wales, with an equal population, 
returned twenty-eight. They had, there- 
fore, an irresistible case in favour of regu- 
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lating the representation of the entire | 
kingdom, instead of passing a Bill dealing | 
with it in detail. It was really impossible | 
the present Bill could make any progress. 
The Estimates must be brought on; could 
another Vote on account be taken? The 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) had said 
that a very slight reduction was ever made 
on the Estimates, when introduced. But 
this was only because they were brought 
in late in the Session, when the Members 
of the House were worn out and wearied, 
mind and body. It was morally certain 
that the Bill could not progress; but 
a few evenings were at the disposal of 
the Government, and there were seventy 
Amendments to be considered. The mea- 
sure must have an end, and he advised 
the Government to withdraw it quietly 
with a graceful bow and as much magnilo- 
quence as they pleased. His object in vot- 
ing for the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Ayrshire was not delay—that had been 
fully attained by the course of the Govern- 
ment itself and the long speeches of the 
hon. Gentlemen behind them, who had so 
often found occasion 
* To hint a fault, and hesitate dislike.” 

His object was not delay, but justice; and 
that would be best obtained by supporting 
the Motion. 

Mr. INGRAM said, he had heard with 
regret the statement of the noble Lord the 
Member for the City, that he was willing 
to consider the propriety of raising the 
proposed franchise. If the franchise esta- 
blished by the Bill were changed from a 
£6 holding to one of £7 or £8, or if the 
franchise were made a rating instead of a 
rental one, the whole character of the 
measure would be destroyed. With regard 
to his own constituency (Boston), he had 
just received a return which he knew to 
be correct, showing that the Bill as it 
stood would increase the number of elec- 
tors by 1,000; but if a rating franchise 
were substituted for that fixed by the Bill 
the increase would only be 97. He would 
sooner have no Reform Bill during the pre- 
sent Session at all thun enter on the consi- 
deration of the present measure with the 
view of altering the proposed franchise from 
a rental toa rating. An alteration of the 
franchise from £6 to £7 or £8 would not 
be satisfactory to the working classes, who 
were fully entitled to the franchise pro- 
posed by the Bill. If the holding were 
altered from £6 to a higher amount he be- 
lieved the agitation would continue for 
years to come. What antagonism existed 
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between the £6 householders and those of 
£7. The £10 householders who now had 
the franchise showed no opposition of in- 
terests of those of £12. What grounds 
were there for supposing that the class to 
be enfranchised had interests opposed to 
those of the other inhabitants of the bo- 
roughs in which they resided? He would 
rather see the Bill postponed to another 
Session than that any alteration should be 
made in the £6 franchise, and he hoped to 
hear from the Government that they were 
determined to maintain it. 

Mr. PERRY WATLINGTON was un- 
willing to occupy the time of the House, 
but as the representative of an important 
constituency, which would be largely and 
in a peculiar manner affected by the mea- 
sure now under consideration, it seemed 
to be his duty to make a few observations 
upon this occasion. When he considered 
the conduct of previous Administrations 
upon this question he was free to admit 
that it had seemed to him that there was 
but one course open to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and that was the course which 
they had thought it right to pursue. At 
the same time he could not believe that 
there was any strong feeling in favour of 
Reform at all throughout the country, 
much less did he believe that there was 
any strong feeling in favour of such a 
measure as that which had been introduced 
by the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. He was quite sure 
that there was no desire to press forward 
legislation merely for legislation’s sake, or 
to complete a Bill which would be attend- 
ed with any amount of risk. But, whilst 
he was quite prepared to admit the neces- 
sity which compelled Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce a Reform Bill dur- 
ing the present Session—since the mea- 
sure they proposed had been introduced— 
the effect which it would have upon exist- 
ing constituencies seemed to be so doubt- 
ful—the want of accurate statistical infor- 
mation so manifest, and the importance of 
that information so great, that he trusted 
the Government would see the wisdom of 
withdrawing for the present that Bill from 
the consideration of the House. It was 
true, indeed, that the House had agreed 
to the second reading of the Bill—it was 
true that they had thus affirmed its prin- 
ciple, but this principle, after all, was so 
wide and general that the whole work of 
legislation yet remained to be accomplish- 
ed. That the principle agreed upon was a 
broad and general one, no one could doubt. 
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It was, indeed, simply the principle of ex- 
tension of the suffrage, for what the prin- 
ciple was upon which the suffrage was to 
be extended had not yet been determined. 
No distinct reasons had been given for the 
details of the Bill. So much had to be 
accomplished he did not think the Bill 
could be passed this Session. The noble 
Lord had told them that it was his desire to 
increase the number of electors in the bo- 
rough constituencies by one-half, but upon 
what principle this proportion was selected 
he had not shown. Why one-half was 
better than one-third, or better than two- 
thirds, he had left altogether unexplained. 
The noble Lord had told them that the 
Government had well considered this ques- 
tion—and it was certainly quite right that 
they should do so; that they had con- 
sidered the question of the £9 franchise ; 
that they thought that would not adda 
sufficient number to the present body of 
electors; that then they considered the 
question of the £8 franchise, and that that 
was rejected for the same reason. ‘Then, 
said the noble Lord, we considered the 
question of the £7 franchise, but we did 
not stop here; we took the £6 franchise. 
But why the Government did not stop 
there, and why they took the £6 fran- 
chise, the noble Lord had not attempted 
to explain. If it were desirable simply 
to enlarge the constituencies by adding to 
the number of electors only, why add in 
so irregular a manner?—why should we 
double the constituencies of Bradford and 
Salford, triple the constituency of Wolver- 
hampton, whilst the constituencies of Ash- 
burton and Arundel will be increased only 
by one-half, and that of Honiton by one- 
sixth? If, on the other hand, it was de- 
sirable to enfranchise particular classes, 
why enfranchise these classes in & certain 
set of boroughs, and leave them unen- 
franchised in others, merely because the 
rents in one are higher than those in the 
other? The fact was, that though they 
had agreed to the second reading of the 
Bill, the real principles of the measure had 
yet to be discussed, and he did not believe 
that they could get through a satisfactory 
Bill this Session. Then, with respect to 
the Returns which had been laid before 
the House. If the extension of the suf- 


frage was mainly to be in the direction 
of a diminution of the amount of rent, 
which gave a qualification, it did seem of 
great importance that they should be able 
to ascertain with tolerable accuracy the 
probable number of electors that would be 
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added by the Bill. With respect to bo- 
roughs, the Returns had certainly been 
shown to be most unsatisfactory, neither 
were they less so as regarded counties. The 
Government had republished some of the 
results of the Returns of 1856, and the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department had given to the 
House certain calculations upon them. He 
had deducted 15 per cent for female oc- 
cupiers, non-payment of poor rates, &c., 
from the number of occupiers of houses 
from £10 to £50 rateable value, in order 
to obtain the probable number of addi- 
tional electors, and 50 per cent for other 
causes—a total deduction of 65 per cent— 
whilst he added nothing for the difference 
which a rental qualification would make, 
instead of a rating qualification, and no- 
thing for the probable increase of £10 oc- 
cupation since 1856. But even applying 
these principles to the case of South Essex 
it would appear from calculations that the 
effect upon South Essex would be to give 
to one town in the division, Stratford, 20 
per cent of the whole electoral power, in- 
stead of 12 per cent which it now had—a 
very important alteration, and one upon 
which more accurate information ought to 
be obtained. It appeared from the Re- 
turns before the House that there were— 
In South Essex of houses of 

rateable value, between £10) 7,362 

and £50. . . 
Deduct, according to Home ae 4,778 

retary’s calculation, 65 per cent 





There would then be of new elec- 2.584 
tors by present Bill ees ; 
Add present electors . . . . 6,701 





New constituency . . - 9,285 

Now, he had ascertained’ that there were 
in Stratford alone 4,790 houses, at rents 
between £10 and £50 —houses which, 
therefore, might give qualifications under 
the present Bill ;—but, supposing only one- 
fourth of these were taken, that would 
give of new electors in Stratford 1,197, 
and adding to these 700 present electors, 
we should have 1,897 total electors in 
Stratford, out of a constituency of 9,285, 
or about 20 per cent, instead of 12 per 
cent, as at present. 

The fact was, he believed, that no satis- 
factory calculations of numbers of electors, 
whose qualification is rent, could be ob- 
tained from Returns taken from the “ gross 
estimated rental” column of our rate 
books. And why? First, because the 
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term, ‘gross estimated rental” was dif- 
ferently understood by different people ; 
and secondly, because, as that column was 
of little practical importance in our rate- 
books, and did not govern the rate, it was 
often very carelessly filled up by valuers and 
parochial officers. According to the view 
taken by the Poor Law Auditors, it meant 
the rent received by the landlord, the te- 
nant and landlord each paying respectively 
his own proper charges and expenses ; but 
he found it laid down in Mr. Lumley’s 
book that the “ gross estimated rental” 
signified the rent which the landlord would 
receive, suppose he were to pay the te- 
nant’s rates and taxes and his own. Now, 
there was a vast difference between those 
two opinions, and, it being impossible to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion from 
the Returns which had been furnished, he, 
for one, thought it was long ago expedient 
that the Bill should be postponed until 
further and more reliable information had 
been obtained. Then as regards the care 
with which this column in some parts of 
the country is filled up. In the Returns 
of 1856 he found that there were no fewer 
than 69 parishes in Cheshire, where the 
‘‘ gross estimated rental”? was the same as 
the ‘rateable value,” and 24 parishes in 
which no “gross estimated rental’? was 
entered at all; whilst in Northumberland 
there were no less than 306 parishes 
where the “gross estimated rental” was 
the same as ‘the rateable value.” How 
could calculations be made upon such un- 
certain data as these? The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham told 
those indeed who sat upon that side of the 
House that the course they ought to follow 
was very plain and simple. He told them 
that it was their duty to accept this Bill 
of the noble Lord’s as it were upon trust. 
The noble Lord said the hon. Gentleman 
knows much more of the subject than you 
do—he has given much more attention to 
the matter than you have done—he is not 
a statesman from whom you need dread 
any injury to the Constitution of the coun- 
try—therefore, says the hon. Gentleman, 
it is your duty, aye, more, your obvious 
and pressing interest, to accept the measure 
which he has introduced. Now, he (Mr. 
Perry Watlington), differed entirely from 
the hon. Gentleman in his view of the fit- 
ness of the noble Lord for a leader of the 
Conservative party. As an humble Mem- 
ber of that party he could at any rate feel 
no confidence in the noble Lord. He could 
not forget that only last year the noble 
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Lord, when occupying a seat upon the 
Opposition side of the House, told them 
that he could see no reason why a Reform 
Bill should not be introduced and carried 
during the autumn of that year; but, as 
soon as the noble Lord changed the side of 
the House upon which he sat, and took 
his place upon the Treasury Bench, he 
quickly found a reason why this should not 
be the case, though that reason was never 
satisfactorily explained tothe House. Again, 
the noble Lord, in July last, repudiated 
altogether the idea of entering into a 
negotiation for a Commercial Treaty with 
France; and in this he was warmly sup- 
ported by the noble Lord at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Hon. Gentle- 
men went down, in consequence, to the 
country at the close of the Session, fully 
impressed with the belief that the policy 
of the Government was directly opposed to 
such a proceeding. They returned to find 
that the negotiations for a Treaty were not 
only commenced, but fully completed, and 
the Treaty itself signed. Again, he (Mr. 
Perry Watlington) could not but remem- 
ber that in 1852 the noble Lord intro- 
duced a measure for Parliamentary Re- 
form ; in 1854, he also introduced a mea- 
sure for the same purpose. But the prin- 
ciples of those measures differed, and they 
both differed from that of 1860; and he 
believed that, if a longer tenure of office 
was granted to the noble Lord, he would, 
in 1861, introduce another measure differ- 
ing in principle from all three, and, per- 
haps, one that would be more in accord- 
ance than his present Bill is with the 
wants and wishes of the people of this 
country. For such reasons as these he felt 
no confidence in the noble Lord as a po- 
litical leader, and he differed most com- 
pletely from the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham in the view which he 
took of his duty and his obvious and press- 
ing interest. He confessed when he first 
heard the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham declaiming with that warmth 
and energy by which his addresses were 
characterized ; when he heard him with so 
much earnestness and apparent sincerity 
explaining to him his duty, he felt almost 
inclined to say, surely the hon. Gentleman 
must be right, and I have mistaken the 
course I ought to follow with regard to 
this Bill; but when he further considered 
the matter, when he calmly reflected upon 
the advice that had been given, he asked 
himself this simple question—Why should 
he follow the advice which the hon. Gen- 
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tleman gave to him as one of his audience 
in that place, rather than the advice which 
he would have given to him had he been 
one of his audience elsewhere? So he 
turned to an account of the meeting which 
had been held at Bradford last year, and 
he found that had he been fortunate enough 
to have been one of the hon. Gentleman’s 
audience at that place, he should have 
been recommended to ‘repudiate without 
mercy any Bill of any Government, what- 
ever its franchise, whatever its seeming 
concession, if it did not allot the seats ob- 
tained from the extinction of the small 
boroughs mainly among the great city and 
town population of the kingdom. This 
question of distribution is the very soul of 
the question of Reform.” Surely in this 
there was an indication of the absolute 
necessity of an extensive re-distribution 
of seats. How, then, could the hon. 
Gentleman recommend him now to accept 
the Bill of the noble Lord? Again, upon 
the same occasion the hon. Gentleman said: 
‘‘ Well, shall we do the work, or shall we 
only nibble at it? If we are not to do it 
satisfactorily, we had better not attempt it 
at all. Unless we are ready to have a good 
Bill, let us have no Bill at all. A bad Bill 
is a revolutionary Bill; a little Bill, though 
it may not be revolutionary, is of no good, 
and is very perilous.” And, in order to 
discover what, in the hon. Gentleman’s 
opinion, a good Bill was, he had looked a 
little further, when he found that the fol- 
lowing resolution had been carried at the 
meeting unanimously :— 

“ That the public opinion of the country is ripe 
for a large and comprehensive measure of Reform 
that will include the admission of £10 occupiers to 
the county franchise, the establishment of house- 
hold suffrage in boroughs, vote by ballot, and a 
more equitable distribution of representatives to 
population ; and pledges itself to use all constitu- 
tional means to procure the passing of a measure 
through Parliament in the ensuing Session that 
shall embrace these points.” 

With such views, how could the hon. Gen- 
tleman give him the advice that he did to 
accept the measure now introduced by the 
noble Lord? He had certainly heard since 
he had had the honour of a seat in that 
House many different views expressed as 
to the duties of a representative of the 
people, varying from the idea of a mere 
delegate to that of one possessed of com- 
plete independence; but the view which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham had put forth was a most extra- 
ordinary one indeed. According to that, 
they had not come there to represent the 
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opinions of their constituents—they had 
not come their to express their own indi- 
vidual views; but they were there to fol- 
low the leading of a noble Lord, a Mem- 
ber of the hated and much-abused aristo- 
eracy, and he, too, one whose principles 
they had always most strongly repudiated 
upon the hustings. In such a view of his 
duty he could not concur; he could not 
follow the advice of the hon. Gentleman to 
accept the noble Lord as his leader ; he 
must take the liberty to act in accordance 
with the dictates of his own conscience, 
and his views of what was right, which led 
him earnestly to express a hope that the 
noble Lord would withdraw his Bill until 
further and more exact information could 
be obtained to enable the House to legislate 
in a manner more satisfactory to the coun- 
try and conducive to the public interests 
than their present information permitted. 
Mr. ALCOCK said, he was not dis- 
posed to deny that there existed an appa- 
rent apathy of the people upon this ques- 
tion, but he attributed it, not to dimin- 
ished interest in Reform, but rather to 
the superabundant confidence they felt in 
the pledges of the Government, and their 
power to carry the measure through Par- 
liament. Let Ministers turn their backs 
on the Bill, or let the House of Commons 
unwiseiy interpose to prevent its being 
carried, and they would arouse a feeling of 
disappointment and an amount of just in- 
dignation of which they could form no 
adequate conception. In the two counties 
with which he was connected—East Sur- 
rey, which he had the honour to represent, 
and North Lincolnshire, where he had pro- 
perty — the £10 franchise would double 
the constituency, and raise the number of 
the electors to about 20,000 in each of 
those two divisions. To refuse such a 
boon to the counties, after it had been 
assented to by the previous Government, 
would be a grievous injustice. With re- 
spect to the £6 franchise, he thought Earls 
Derby and Grey had done the working 
classes great injustice, attributing to them 
at once bad motives and dangerous objects, 
and had spoken of them in a very disparag- 
ing manner. The working classes were 
assuredly not actuated by base and personal 
motives ; but they were too heavily taxed, 
and it was earnestly to be hoped that the 
time was coming when they would be able 
to exercise political power, and so to use 
it as to obtain their rights. Until lately 
they paid as much on each of the articles 
tea, sugar, malt, and tobacco, as was 
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raised by the income tax on the whole 
property of the country. The income tax 
for one year up to Michaelmas last did not 
amount to £5,700,000; whilst the average 
amount of duty on tea, sugar, malt, and 
tobacco, was at that time as much, so that 
the revenue raised from these four neces- 
saries of life altogether was four times the 
amount of that derived from the income 
and property tax. He recollected having 
read a report in Zhe Times of a pub- 
lic meeting in favour of Reform held by 
working men in Smithfield, in November, 
1858, in which one of the speakers, after 
referring to the taxes on tea and sugar, 
two articles in which a working man spent 
about one-eighth of his earnings, asked, 
‘‘ Would this be suffered to exist for one 
moment if we had the power to elect re- 
presentatives?”’ In all fairness, propriety, 
and justice, the working men of London 
were entitled to the franchise, and it was 
for the House to dare to throw out the 
Biil. He was most anxious to see the Re- 
form Bill passed this Session. He was 
perfectly satisfied with it; and he hoped 
the noble Lord and his colleagues would 
either insist on its passing or dissolve Par- 
liament. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he was 
disposed to think, if the English Reform 
Bill were postponed, the fact would in any 
degree create that indignation which had 
been referred to by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just addressed the House, nor did 
he think that his fellow-countrymen would 
go into mourning on hearing of the with- 
drawal of the Scotch Reform Bill; but of 
this he was very sure, as a Bill to amend 
the representation of the people of Scot- 
land was inevitable sooner or later—as it 
had been promised, and so many were 
anxious to enjoy the franchise, it would 
be the grossest injustice if the Bill for 
England were proceeded with while the 
Scotch Bill was postponed, thus excluding 
all chance of claiming that due increase to 
the number of the representatives of Scot- 
land to which she was fully entitled. The 
people of Scotland would be very grateful 
to the hon. Baronet for having brought 
forward this matter. He was glad to sce 
present the hon. Member for Montrese 
(Mr. Baxter) who had long turned his at- 
tention to the claims of Scotland to an in- 
crease in the number of its representatives. 
If the Bill for England were proceeded 
with they would be excluded from any- 
thing more than the paltry addition of two 
Members. Was it not most unjust that Aber- 
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deen, with a population of 100,000, and In- 
verness with a population of 90,000, should 
be only allowed a single Member each, 
whilst many smaller places in England en- 
joyed a double representation? The noble 
Lord received the support of two-thirds of 
the Scotch Members, and it was therefore 
rather ungrateful of him to disregard the 
claims of Scotland, more especially as the 
Members for that country had never been 
returned by means of bribery or corruption. 
The noble Lord was a very able leader of 
the House, and he had been selected to 
drive the unicorn team which pulled the 
chariot of Reform. The first thing he did, 
however, was not only to discard the uni- 
corn, but to reduce his team to a single old 
gray horse, which he expected would pull 
that heavy machine up hill. The people 
of Scotland were not disposed to accept 
an inferior position; and, without laying 
too much stress upon the whole contests 
between the lion and unicorn, he thought 
that they were entitled to demand that 
legislation for them upon this~ subject 
should proceed pari passu with that for 
England. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that having ad- 
dressed the House on the question of the 
Second Reading of the Bill he should not 
have again risen but for the pointed refer- 
ence which had been made to him daring 
this debate, by hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken from the opposite side uf the House. 
He wished therefore to say a few words in 
explanation of the course which he had 
thought it his duty to take last year, and 
the course which he intended to take 
that evening, in regard to the question of 
reform. He would remind the House that 
the circumstances under which the House 
was now asked to go on with this Bill 
were very different from those under which 
he last year proposed his Resolution that 
the House would deal with the representa- 
tive system of the United Kingdom not by 
three separate Bills, but by a single mea- 
sure. At that time Her Majesty’s then 
Government had given notice of their in- 
tention of introducing a Bill for amend- 
ment of the representation of the people 
to be confined to England alone, and had 
given no promise that they would bring in 
a Bill to amend the representation in Scot- 
land. His impression was then, as now, 
that such a Bill never had an existence, 
and he thought it his duty to call the at- 
tention of the House at that time to the 
injustice of proceeding in that manner. 
He felt very strongly that it would have 
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been far better to have considered the 
whole subject in one Bill than in three dif- 
ferent measures. However, his proposi- 
tion did not meet with the general accept- 
ance of the House, and, in deference to 
many appeals which had been made to 
him, he withdrew the Motion. But now 
the circumstances were different. They 
had arrived at the month of June, and be- 
lieving that the people of Scotland were 
extremely anxious for a reform of her own 
representative system, he had to ask him- 
self what was the best and most likely 
mode by which that object might be at- 
tained as speedily as possible ? Ie could 
not shut his eyes to the fact that at the 
time of the year it was altogether out of the 
question that the House should pass Re- 
form Bills for all the three kingdoms, and 
therefore, as a friend of reform, he felt it 
his duty to do his utmost to secure the 
passing of this measure with the certainty 
that in that case the Bills for Ireland and 
Scotland would follow as a matter of 
course early in the next Session of Par- 
liament. Therefore he could not support 
the proposition of the Member for Ayr- 
shire (Sir James Fergusson), nor could he 
separate that Motion from the policy which 
had of late eharacterized the whole pro- 
ceedings of the Opposition in reference to 
tis question, namely, a policy of delay 
and of obstructing the public business, 
which he searcely expected from the great 
Conservative party in that House. By 
speaking against time, by prolonging the 
discussion in the most unnecessary manner, 
and by frequent attempts to count out the 
House, even during the consideration of 
the Army Estimates, they had endeavoured 
to prevent this Reform Bill, which they 
had not the manliness openly to oppose, 
from passing into a law during the present 
Session. Le believed that the Motion of 
his hon. Friend, (Sir James Fergusson) was 
only a part of that policy, and he should 
think himself wanting in his duty to Scot- 
land, as well as wanting in his duty to the 
cause of reform generally, did he for one 
moment entertain the idea of giving to that 
Motion his support. At the same time, 
he hoped that if no progress was to be 
made this Session, that eventually there 
would be legislation on this subject in the 
way which his hon, Friend had pointed out. 
He certainly adhered to the opinion that 
this question ought to be dealt with, not by 
three separate Bills, but by one general 
measure, under which plan alone could 
Ireland and Scotland fairly raise the ques- 
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tion of their claims to a redistribution of 
Members, and he only rgretted that his 
hon. Friend had not last year supported 
his Resolution, which had for its object the 
attainment of that result. An hon, Gen- 
tleman opposite had referred to the claims 
of Ireland to additional Members ; but he 
reminded the hon. Gentleman that the Re- 
turns supplied to the House a year or two 
ago showed that upon the basis of popula- 
tion and taxation Scotland was entitled to 
nineteen additional representatives, while 
Ireland had now one too many. For the 
reason he had given, he could not support 
the Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. GEORGE said, that notwithstand- 
ing the hon. Member for Montrose had ac- 
cused every one who stood up on the Con- 
servative side of the House of being actu- 
ated by obstructive motives, he should en- 
deavour to express his views on the ques- 
tion before the House. Ile was not ene of 
those who thought that an Irishman was 
to be precluded from expressing his opinion 
on matters affecting the United Kingdom. 
Ile considered that the whole subject 
should be dealt with in an united Bill; and 
when the Bill for Ireland was indefinitely 
postponed, he thought, as an Irishman, he 
had good reason to complain. It was im- 
possible to alter the franchise in England 
without indirectly affecting the representa- 
tion of Ireiand. If the franchise was re- 
duced in England to £10 for counties and 
£6 for boroughs, it would be impossible 
even for a single Session to maintain the 
franchise in Ireland at £12 for counties 
and £8 for boroughs. He was of opinion 
that those franchises ought to be main- 
tained in Ireland, and therefore he was 
much interested in any question of an alter- 
ation in the suffrage in England, The 
original franchise in Ireland —almost from 
the time of Henry V1I1.—was the old 4Us. 
freehold franchise. That went on increas: 
ing to an inordinate degree ; so that there 
was scarcely a rood of land without its 
voter. Even every garden and every tree 
qualified a voter. In 1792 or 1793 the 
electoral franchise was most properly and 
rightly conferred on the Roman Catholics 
in Ireland; but afterwards it was found 
that the constituencies had become so un- 
wieldy that an election sometimes lasted 
for twenty-one days. Accordingly in 1829, 
when the question of Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation came to be considered, it was 
found necessary to extirpate the 40s. fran- 
chise and to substitute in its stead a £50 
freehold and a £20 leasehold franchise, 
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with some £5 and other franchises which 
were not worth mentioning. It was, how- 
ever, found in 1849 that owing to famine, 
and emigration, and other causes, the num- 
ber of electors had been lamentably and 
fearfully reduced from the figure at which 
it stood immediately after the Act of 1829. 
In 1849 and 1850 the population of Ire- 
land was about 6,000,000, while the entire 
number of electors was only about 34,000. 
In the county which he had the honour to 
represent, out of a population of 180,000 
there were not more than 1,000 electors, 
and in the year 1849 and in the year 1850 
the number of voters had decreased to 815. 
A Bill was that year passed creating an 
entirely new franchise in Ireland—an oc- 
cupation franchise of £12 for counties and 
£8 for boroughs. That franchise was on 
the rating and not on the rental. A gene- 
ral valuation of the country had been made, 
and all parties were agreed as to it. The 
basis of rating was therefore one that gave 
satisfaction, and he should recommend its 
adoption in England instead of a basis of 
rental. It ought to be borne in mind that 
there was reform legislation for Ireland so 
late as 1850, and many reasons might exist 
for altering the franchise of a country in 
which there had been no such legislation 
since 1832, which might not apply to one 
the franchise of which had Been remodelled 
at so comparatively a recent period as 1850. 
So great had been the alteration made in 
the number of voters in Ireland by the Bill 
of 1850, that the electoral body had been 
raised from 34,000 to 173,000. It was 
impossible to argue, then, that it was neces- 
sary to increase the numbers of the consti- 
tuencies on the ground that they were too 
small, either in Ireland at large, or in the 
particular counties to which he had refer- 
red ; and he contended that the question 
of English representation could not possibly 
be disposed of with fairness to Ireland, and 
the same might be said as to Scotland, 
without bearing in mind the circumstances 
and necessities of these two parts of the 
kingdom. A £12 rating franchise in the 
counties of Ireland, and an £8 rating fran- 
chise in the boroughs, constituted a fair 
representation, and speaking of one large 
constituency in that country he could take 
upon himself to say, without reference to 
politics or religion, that he did not know 
one out of that 6,400 electors that he would 
willingly see deprived of the franchise at 
this moment ; but he was equally certain 
if the proposed Reform Bill for Ireland were 
carried, and 1,191 new votes were added 
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to that particular constituency, that, so far 
from improving. it would greatly detract 
from the respectability of that constituency, 
What applied to one county was applicable 
to all. He would not enter into the question 
whether the representation of Ireland might 
not be amended in other respects. But 
with regard to a distribution of seats that 
was a question which required the subject 
to be postponed till it was before them as 
a whole. He did not believe it possible to 
legislate for England by itself without in- 
directly affecting the representation of Ire- 
land, and he was inclined to think that it 
would be better to give England a fran- 
chise of £12 and £8, as it existed in Ire- 
land, than to give to Ireland a £10 anda 
£6 franchise, as would be the case if they 
dealt with the state of the English fran- 
chise alone. Upon these grounds he could 
not be a party to advancing further with 
the measure relating to England. 

Mr. PEASE said, he believed that the 
country was anxious for the time when 
deeds should give place to words, and he 
would not, therefore, detain the House at 
any length. For thirty years he had been 
connected with the working classes, and it 
appeared that the observations which had 
been made in reference to them had been 
made from the want of practical information 
upon the subject. Hon. Members seemed 
to have formed their opinion of the working 
classes from what they liad seen of them 
at the hustings, when even children were 
in the habit of making a noise ; but from 
what he (Mr, Pease) had seen of them— 
having been intimately associated with 
them in business, in commerce, and in the 
various institutions established for their 
benefit, he was prepared to say that, what- 
ever the number proposed to be enfran- 
chised by the Government Bill might be, 
whether 300,000 or more, inspired him 
with no alarm. The right hon. Member 
for Hertfordshire (Sir E. B. Lytton) had 
imagined a conversation between a candi- 
date and an elector on the elector being 
asked for his vote, and he apprehended 
that many of them would know nothing 
about China. Now, in the course of his 
(Mr. Pease’s) canvass he was rather closely 
eatechised by a working man as to the 
conduct of England in reference to the 
opium trade, and also, as to what was 
to be done about the revenue of the 
church by a miner in his working dress ; 
but he told him that as he did not think 
they would be dealt with by the Par- 
liament of his time, he had not given 
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the matter his consideration. He could, 
however, assert that the working classes 
took an intelligent interest in what was 
done by that House. They drew upon the 
working classes to enable them to earry on 
their wars, and a heavy burden of taxation 
had been imposed upon them, which they 
bore with a magnanimity greatly to their 
credit. The numbers of those classes great- 
ly increased, and why should they not have 
a greater share in returning representa- 
tives to Parliament? The subject had 
been recommended to them by Her Majes- 
ty in her Speech from the Throne, and two 
Governments in succession bad said that a 
reform of the representation was neces- 
sary, and it would be greatly to be depre- 
eated if it should go forth throughout the 
land that that House had spent weeks in 
idle talk, as being afraid of infusing too 
democratic an element into their councils. 
The language sometimes used in speaking 
of the working classes was, he thought, 
greatly to be deprecated, for, with very 
few exceptions, they looked up to persons 
of station in society as their representa- 
tives. He trusted that the House would 
not endanger its reputation or shake the 
confidence now reposed in it by postpon- 
ing the consideration of this Bill in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STIRLING said, he did not think 
the remarks of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down were relevant to the 
question then under discussion. That ques- 
tion indeed was most important, and had 
been too long neglected ; and he therefore 
felt grateful to his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ayrshire, and was glad that the 
matter had been brought forward in so 
able a manner by a Scotch Member even 
at so latea moment. He could not think, 
however, that either that side of the House 
or his hon. Friend was responsible for the 
delay. He was tempted to rise on that 
occasion by the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter). That hon. Member had accused 
hon. Gentlemen sitting on the Opposition 
benches especially, with endeavouring to 
obstruct and delay the passing of this Bill; 
but looking at the history of these debates 
he believed he was entitled to say that 
obstruction had come quite as much from 
one side as the other. The present Motion, 
it was true, had been made at a late 
period, but that was mainly owing to the 
hon. Member for Montrose himself, who 
placed a notice upon the paper several 
weeks ago for the discussion of the very 
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point which was now under consideration, 
the hon. Gentleman being of opinion that 
Seotland was entitled to a larger share in 
the representation than the Scottish Re- 
form Bill conferred upon it. That notice 
appeared on the paper about the middle of 
May, and until last Monday he (Mr. Stir- 
ling) had not the least idea that it had 
been withdrawn. He thought, therefore, 
that some hon. Member for Scotland or 
Ireland was bound to bring the question 
before the House. So far were the Scotch 
Members from doing anything to delay the 
Bill that, upto that moment, very few of them 
had taken part in the discussions. Indeed, 
with the exception of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Black), who 
made an able and damaging speech against 
the Bill, he could not then call to mind the 
name of a single Scotch Member who had 
spoken since the discussion on the intro- 
duction of the measure. On that occasion 
he himself ventured to remark that great 
disappointment would be felt in Scotland at 
the circumstance that it was not proposed 
to increase the number of Members for 
several important places. He was of opinion 
that five counties justly deserved such an 
increased representation — he alluded to 
Lanark, Ayr, Fife, Perth, which he had 
the honour to represent, and Aberdeen— 
counties which possessed a population vary- 
ing from 150,000 to 200,000, who bore 
their full share of the burden and impost 
of taxation. That day he had received 
from the University Court of the University 
of Glasgow a memorial addressed by them 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and to that memorial he begged 
to call the attention of the Lord Advocate, 
not only because the right hon. Gentle- 
man was the representative of the Govern- 
ment in this House for Scotch affairs, and 
the introducer of the Scotch Reform Bill, 
but because he held an office of dignity 
and trust in the University of Glasgow, 
which he (Mr. Stirling) had once the honour 
to fill, In their memorial the University 
Court said— 

“In the Bill now before the House of Com- 
mons it is proposed to give to the four Scottish 
Universities only one representative—a concession 
which is totally inadequate to satisfy their just 
demands, and would be attended in its working 
with much practical inconvenience.” 

He had lately been in correspondence with 
several persons in Scotland, who were ac- 
quainted with its Universities, and he would 
undertake to prove at the proper time that 
the number of persons who would be re- 
presented under the Bill by this single 
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Member, was much more considerable than 
the learned Lord seemed to think, and 
that if the Universities in England had five 
representatives in this louse, the Univer- 
sities of Scotland might fairly claim two. 
Now, supposing the English Reform Bill 
to pass and the House to assent to the 
proposition that it would be an injustice 
to refuse additional Members to the places 
he had named, how, he asked, would they 
then be able to repair that injustice? Why, 
it would be utterly out of their power. 
There was another point to which he would 
advert for a moment, [le was never more 
surprised in his life than when he heard 
the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary in- 
form the [lonse the other evening that he 
saw no difficulty in passing a Reform Bill 
for England in the present Session and 
leaving until next Session the duty of 
paseing similar measures for Scotland and 
Ireland. To adopt such a course would, as 
it was well put by the right hon. Member 
for Bucks, have the effect of disqualifying 
for one or more Sessions all the English 
Members of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman would no longer represent the 
constituency of Buckinghamshire. The 
noble Viseount at the head of the Govern- 
ment would not represent the constituency 
of Tiverton ; and the noble Lord the 
Foreign Sceretary would not represent 
the constituency of London. He had the 
greatest respect for the Scoteh and Irish 
representatives, but he had no desire that 
they should be promoted into a sort of 
Rump Parliament, and become the only 
Members of the House who were strictly 
qualitied to legislate for the nation. Next 
Session they would have to meet the great 
deficit which the Budget for this year had 
so marvellously provided, and, it was not 
beyond the range of possibility, that pro- 
vision would at the same time have to be 
made for the expense of a European war, 
Surely, therefore, they ought to take care 
that no disqualification should be attached 
to any portion of the Parliament which 
would be called upon to dispose of these 
great and important questions. Under 
these circumstances he thouglit that the 
statement of the noble Lord might well 
create astovisiment through the length 
and breadth of the land. As a test of the 
opinion of the House upon the reasonable- 
ness of the noble Lord’s views, he hoped 
his noble Friend would divide the House 
upon his Motion. 

THe LOKD ADVOCATE said, it was 
his intention in the few observations he 
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was about to make, not to allude to the 
general features of the Reform Bill, but to 
confine himself to the observations which 
had fallen from hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side respecting the Irish and Sevtch Bills, 
He had listened to the hon. Member for Ayr- 
shire (Sir James Fergusson) with that plea- 
sure which he always experienced in hearing 
a well-composed, well-expressed, and well- 
delivered speech, but he wished that the 
hon. Gentleman had had a more consistent 
topic and a more consistent Motion. The 
professed object of his hon. Friend, was to 
point out the importance of considering the 
Reform Bills affecting the three countries 
at the same time. But his Motion had not 
the slightest connection with that subject, 
and could not even have the smallest bear- 
ing upon it, The House was about to enter 
on an adjourned debate upon a Motion de- 
elaring it inexpedient to proceed with the 
Refurm Bill until the result of the Census 
had been obtained. By a singular caprice, 
which had not, however, been very unusual 
in that debate, the details of the measure 
had been discussed cn the Motion for the 
second reading, and they were now, on 
going into Committee, met with a Motion 
to postpone or destroy the Bill altogether. 
But not content with that, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Ayrshire moved that the de- 
bate upon that very question be adjourned, 
What result he expected to arrive at from 
such a Motion it was not easy to understand. 
His object was that the English Reform 
Biil should be withdrawn, inasmuch as the 
Irish and Scotch Bills were not brought 
forward at the same time. But if the Mo- 
tion on which the debate was adjourned 
were carried the Bill would be substantially 
withdrawn, and therefore the present Mo- 
tion would not bring him one step nearer 
to his object. It was not easy to follow 
out the logic of his hon. Friend’s speech, 
or to reach his conclusions; but the sub- 
stance of his argument appeared to be 
that it was wrong to split the question of 
Reform into three separate Bills for Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland—that it ought 
all to be embraced in one measure—and 
that, as it was not £o, none of the Bills ought 
to be proceeded with. He went on to 
argue that the Bills could not be proceeded 
with this Session, because they could not 
be properly considered at morning sittings, 
when the House was wearied of the sub- 
ject. Having thus cut off the possibility 
of legislating this Session, he then pro- 
ceeded to cut off the possibility of legis- 
lating for next Session also, He argued 
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that they must not count upon legis- 
lating next Session, because they might 
be then in troublous times, He also argued 
that a moribund Parliament, as he called 
it—a Parliament which was dvomed— 
ought not to take cognizance of great pub- 
lic questions. But if that argument were 
carried out to its legitimate result, no Par- 
liament could ever pass a Reform Bill. 
For, according to his reasoning, a Parlia- 
ment which passed a Reform Bill was 
doomed and moribund by that very act. 
But he (the Lord Advocate) entirely de- 
murred to the constitutional view of the 
question which he had heard from very 
great authorities in the House upon that 
subject. He denied altogether that be- 
cause a Reform Bill had been passed the 
Tlouse which passed it ceased to represent 
the constituencies of the country. There 
was no foundation whatever for such a doc- 
trine. Many measures might be passed 
affecting the representation of the people, 
either general measures in regard to the 
whole country and the whole franchise, or 
measures to affect only a part of the fran- 
chise and of the constituency. Take the 
case of a Registration Bill, to alter the 
registration of voters, which might very 
materially affect the constituencies of the 
country. But would any man tell him that, 
until a subsequent dissolution, the House 
of Commons were not the representatives 
of the people? It was quite clear that if 
the English Bill were passed this Session 
there could be no registration in order to 
have a dissolution in less than a year and 
a half, and if the hon. Member really de- 
sired that the Scotch and Irish Bills should 
be considered, there was a very simple and 
easy mode which might have suggested it- 
self to his ingenious mind, The hon, Gen- 
tleman might have gone to his friends and 
said, ‘* Do not let us in the month of June 
waste the precious moments before going 
into Committee on the English Bill, Let 
us go into Committee upon it, and possibly 
the Government will relinquish the notion 
of giving up the other two Bills; but, at 
all events, if we pass the English Bill we 
can come, not in a weary autumn Session, 
but fresh in February, to consider the 
Scotch and Irish Bills, to pass them before 
Easter, and to have a general election 
under the three Acts at the same time.” 
There was nothing to prevent that simple 
plan being adopted, and all those bugbears 
which the hon. Gentleman had reared up 
to show the evil and danger of passing one 
Bill were really pure delusions of his own. 
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He wanted to know what hon. Gentlemen 
on the Opposition bench were going to say 
to this Motion. Did they hold that it was 
unconstitutional to pass a Reform Bill for 
England, and to postpone the Bills for 
Scotland and Ireland? If they did, why 
had they not given expression to their 
views before? The Bills were introduced 
separately. They were observed upon the 
night of their introduction, The second 
reading of the English Bill had passed with- 
out a division, aud not a word had been 
heard from any one to argue that the three 
Bills ought to have been passed together. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Ayrshire 
spoke on the introduction of the Seotch 
Bill. If he held his present views then, 
why did he not express them? Sinee 1832 
the question whether it was more conve- 
nient to deal with the whole representation 
of the United Kingdom in one or in three 
Bills, had been considered over and over 
again, and the conclusion always had been 
that it was better to take the three king- 
doms separately. They were taken se- 
parately in 1832, in 1852, in 1855, and 
they were now separate in 186, and it 
was only when they were going inte Com- 
mittee on the English Bill, after the second 
reading had passed without a division, and 
when the question was raised whether or 
not they should adjourn the consideration 
of the measure till after the Census of 
1861, that Gentlemen opposite had dis- 
covered that the question should not 
be dealt with in separate Bills. The 
real inference was plain enough. He 
should not stop to point it out. Te had 
heard the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Disraeli) say, ** The question is not 
of putting them into one Bill, but of with- 
drawing the two Bills.’’ But that was not 
what the hon. Member for Ayrshire said. 
He said, ** Do not let us go wearied and 
fagged into the consideration of the Scotch 
Bill in August.” He said they ought to go 
on with the three Biils pari passu. But 
they could not go into Cummitiee with the 
three Bills pari passu. They must con- 
sider them clause by clause, and one after 
another. Why talk of withdrawing the 
Irish and Scotch Bills? Did hon. Gentle- 
men opposite affect to doubt that if they 
would only help the Government to go into 
Commitiee—if they would only do what 
he thought they ought to dve—and consider 
the details of the English Bill that the Go- 
vernment might even this Session procee 

with the Scotch and Irish Bills? If those 
Bills were withdrawn it would be because 
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it was plain that there was no time to pass 
them. 
them ? He would not stop to answer the 
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of those embraced in the present constitu- 
Hon. Gentlemen talked as if the 
measure would overwhelm and swamp the 
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question. [Jronical cheers.] He was not | old constituencies, but it was a vain imagi- 
going to be betrayed into an argument | nation to suppose that the working men 
upon the general character of the Bills ; | would band themselves together for one 
but there were a few observations he desired ' candidate, or for the promotion of certain 
to make. It was said, in the first place, | peculiar ideas. They would often go with 
that the people were indifferent to the Bill | the classes above them, and they would be 
—that they were not enthusiastic about it. | split into parties by differences of opinion, 
That statement was true to a large extent | just as the constituencies were at the pre- 
if it was meant to compare the present| sent moment. The traditions of this coun- 
state of feeling with what took place in| try led people to look to the upper ranks, 
1832; but if there was less enthusiasm | and it was a mere chimera to suppose that 
than in 1832 there were plain and manifest | by this Bill they were opening the flood- 
reasons for it. The gross abuses in the sys-| gates of democracy and undermining the 
tem of Government which had been long | foundations of the Constitution. They were 
growing up in the State, and which had | told of trades unions and strikes, but would 
culminated in 1832, had since been entirely | the faney franchises of the Bill of the 
swept away. It should be remembered | right hon. Gentleman opposite have saved 
that a nation never did stir itself as this| them from the trades unions? They em- 
nation did in 1832 unless there was good | braced the very men who were in the trades 
and real ground for it. He should be sorry | unions; for it was not the reckless portion 
to see the nation stirred as it was in 1832, | of the working classes, but the intelligent 
for it was manifest that a period of public | among them, who were members of these 
excitement was not the best for the cor-| associations. The trades unions might 
rection of public abuses. He was glad to| show that they were not good political 
say that in this country we could discuss | economists, especially when they thought 


measures for giving a larger portion of| they could keep up by combination the 


| 
power to a lower class than now possessed | 
it, without such excitement as prevailed in 


1832, and there was nothing that gave him | vote for Members of Parliament. 
more hope as to the future prospects of | 


this country than that fact. The question 
of the representation was now a simple mat- 
ter of legislation that might take place just 
as any ordinary legislation ; and happily 
they were in such circumstances of peace 
and tranquillity that they might do so with 
effect. Hon. Gentlemen opposite had been 
looking to the future, and saying that other 
times might not be so quiet as the present. 
Why, then, did they not help the Govern- 
ment to legislate on this question now ? 
But it was said that the working classes 
admitted by the Bill would overwhelm the 
present constituency. He had no distrust 
of the working classes. He believed that 
the accession which they would draw from 
the working classes by the Bill would add 
fresh, new, and vigorous blood to the con- 
stituencies. Under what was categorically 
called the working classes was embraced a 
great variety of interest: and a great por- 
tion of ability, industry, honesty, and in- 
telligence. Ife believed the upper portion 
of the working classes would bring to the 
exercise of the franchise an intelligence 
and an interest in political affairs which 
perhaps they would not find among many 
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price of their labour, but he would not say 
on that account that they were not fit to 
If that 
argument were carried to its legitimate re- 
sult it would affect the franchise of more 
than the working classes. The question 
before the House was whether the Amend- 
ment on the order for resuming the ad- 
journed Debate should be sanctioned by 
the House and the Bill virtually defeated. 
Believing that this was a measure which 
would go deep into the foundations of the 
constitution, and which would produce very 
large results for the benefit of the country, 
he trusted the House would not confirm the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: It appears to me 
that the learned Lord has affected to mis- 
understand the main question before us, 
The immediate question, no doubt, is whe- 
ther this debate shall or shall not be ad- 
journed; but I did not understand from 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Ayrshire 
that this was the form in which he wished 
to bring his views before the House. He 
only did so because he had been informed 
by the highest authority in the House that 
he would not be in order in bringing for- 
ward the precise Motion of which he had 
given notice. The proposal now before us 
is a consequence of the extraordinary course 
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taken by the noble Lord who has had | bis opinion; but if the English Bill is 
charge ef all the Reform Bills that have | passed as it stands, and that for Scotland 
been introduced during the last thirty years; | is postponed, it will be quite impossible for 
the real question is, whether Government, | him to get any more Members for Lanark- 
having proposed to Parliament a measure shire. Where are they to come from? It 
consisting of three Bills, and having stated | will be of no use then for the hon. Member 
that these included the entire subject of | and the other Scoteh Members to exert their 
Parliamentary Reform, were entitled, after | eloguence—of which nobody is more sen- 
having permitted the question to be in that | sible than I am—or the noble Lord the 
position for several months, to make two | Member for London and the noble Viscount 
of the Bills disappear, in order that they | at the head of the Government—the most 
may appear hereafter to cause fresh dis- | enthusiastic Reformer of the age, because 
cussion in this House, and fresh agitation | they will say ‘‘ You have spoken too late, 
throughout the country. I remember that | you should have prevented the English 
some months ago the hon. Member for Mon- | Bill passing ; why didn’t you support the 
trose (Mr. Baxter) acting in the interests | Motion of the hon. and gallant Member for 
of Scotland, and, like a true Scot, having | Ayrshire; if that Motion had been carried, 
her interest ever at heart, called upon the ‘the question of additional Scotch Members 
noble Lord to say whether he meant to | might have been argued—it was arguable; 
submit a measure of Reform for Scotland | but you have waited too long, and now 
at the same time that he brought forward | poor Scotland must be content with the 
his Reform Bill for England. The noble | amount of representation which she pos- 
Lord undertook to do so, and assured the! sesses.”’ I must appeal, therefore, to the 
hon. Members for Scotland and Ireland | hon. Member to reconsider his argument— 
that all those blessings were to be inflicted | ‘or rather to listen to the force of his argu- 
on them that he has always so ready at | /ment—and to vote for the Motion, as I 
command under the name of Reform, I) contend he is imperatively bound to do. 
aseure the noble Lord that I am speaking | As to Ireland, I ¢o not mean to say that 
quite sincerely when I say that he took the} I am much struck with the Bill which 
right course in answering that he meant to; has been introduced, though upon this, 
do so—that the Scotch Bill should be in-|as upon many other Irish questions, I 
troduced in due course, and that the Scotch | have also been disappointed. I was most 
Members should have an opportunity of | anxious to hear what the right hon. Gen- 
discussing it before the question of Reform | tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
was entirely disposed of, as it virtually | Lieutenant had to say. I wished to hear 
would be, for all purposes of representa-| him explain on the second reading what is 
tion, by the Bill for England. The noble| the meaning of this Reform Bill, because 
Lord was as good as his word. He has/ having conversed with hon. Members from 
doue precisely what was done in 1832, | Ireland, of all polities, I have not found 
when after the Bill for England came the | any one of them able to explain what the 
Bills for Scotland and Ireland. They pro- | right hon. Gentleman exactly meant to ac- 
ceeded pari passu, and they were disposed | complish. I believe he intended in one or 
of before the end of the Session, and at | two particulars to upset the Act of Union. 
the end of the year there was that dissolu- | I am certainly surprised that a Statesman 
tion which naturally follows the passing of | of his eminence should deal with the Act 
Reform Bills. The noble Lord, being emi-| of Union as if it were a measure of no im- 
nently versed in constitutional learning, | portance, a trifling matter like a Turnpike 
naturally desired, as he said himself, *‘to| Bill or a Beer Bill, as if it were a settle- 
walk in the paths of the Constitution,” and | ment to be unsettled as a matter of course. 
to act on the precedent which he had laid| It was described by the great Minister 
down, and the three Bills, therefore, were | whom you profess to follow as one of the 
brought in this year at the same time. | most important compacts ever entered into 
The hon. Member for Lanarkshire (Sir E.} between two nations. There is a clause 
Colebroke) to-night used an argument| in this Irish Bill relating to the Irish peers. 
which was not as clear and logical as those | They are Gentlemen who have not much 
which he generally uses. He said he wish-|to do, and it was intended to give us in 
ed to serve Scotland—and he was of opin-| Ireland the advantage of having them to 
ion that bis county—and a very important | represent our towns and counties. But so 
county it is—ought to have more Members. | long as Marylebone continues I do not see 
[Sir KE, Coreproke: Certainly.] That is} any particular necessity for infringing on 
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the Act of Union in this particular, No- 
body respects the Peerage more than I 
do; but if I have the opportunity, which 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy seems determined not to give 
vs, I shall certainly give my reasons why 
I think the Act of Union should be per- 
mitted to remain on the firm basis on 
which Mr. Pitt imagined he had placed 
it. I for one do not think it ought to be 
looked on asa matter of course—though 
the argument would come, perhaps, with 
more force from an English Member—that, 
a Minister of the Crown should alter the 
Act of Union at his pleasure. This is a 
matter which has been very much over- 
looked. If you deal with the Act of Union 
as a mere trifling measure, whatever there 
is in that Act favourable to Ireland may 
be laid aside at any moment, though I 
have always understocd that it was a great 
national compact not to be disturbed. 
What is the position in which we stand at 
the present moment? I have provided my- 
self with the three Bills—the Bill for Eng- 
land, the Bill for Scotland, and the Bill 
for Ireland. I observe with some astonish- 
ment that the Bill for Scotland is thicker 
than either of the other two. I intended 
to ask the learned Lord Advocate how it 
was that he had contrived to lengthen out 
to such a prodigious extent the small mat- 
ter which he had to work upon in reference 
to Scotland; but I perceived that the 
learned Lord has shown his usual good 
sense, and that he has done for this Bill 
what was desired for the English Bill, in- 
corporated in it a system of registration. 
That is a practical reform, and of course 
it would be instantly rejected by English 
statesmen. “A system of registration,” 
says the learned Lord, ‘‘ is a good thing;”’ 
so he puts one into the Scotch Bill; but 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
just sketches out two or three lines in this 
thin and feeble affair of his, and throws it 
down, leaving the practical question of regis- 
traiion to take care of itself, perhaps to be 
drawn upon as fresh matter for agitation 
in another Session, or to be of use when 
he wants to carry an abstract Resolution 
against the good sense of Parliament and 
the best interests of the country. I will 
take the liberty of asking the noble Lord 
why these three Bills were brought before 
us? I have asked myself that question, 
and I have answered it, I believe, to my 
own satisfaction. The noble Lord, being 
an eminent authority on the Constitution, 
would be asked what was to be done by 
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the Cabinet, who of course defer to him 
in all questions of altering, amending, or 
spoiling the Constitution, and he would 
reply, ** As we hav’n’t three Constitutions, 
three Parliaments, or three separate king- 
doms, but one Constitution, one Parlia- 
ment, and one United Kingdom; and as 
whatever is done in reference to Scotland 
and Ireland will act upon England, there- 
fore we must deal with the whole question 
of Parliamentary Reform at the same 
time.’’ I presume that was the reason 
why the noble Lord introduced these three 
Bills together. And he was quite right in 
doing so; but, if he was quite right, so he 
must be quite wrong in withdrawing two 
of them. The ingennity of the noble Lord 
is great, but I should like to ask him how 
it was that he persuaded the noble Vis- 
count at the head of the Government— 
contrary to the good sense which he has 
usually shown in this matter—to introduce 
three Reform Bills when one was too many, 
and how, having introduced three with a 
view of settling the whole question, he jus- 
tifies himself in the withdrawal of one and 
proceeding with the other two? I listened 
with great attention to the speech of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Mallow (Mr. 
Longfield) on behalf of the county of Cork. 
That county he tells us is 100 miles long 
—I was not aware of it before—and I do 
not know how many miles broad; that is 
perfectly true; and has a population as 
large as the Duchy of Modena, with per- 
haps that of the Romagna into the bargain. 
I know what was impending over the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland if the debate had 
come on. Hon. Gentlemen would have 
said, the size of this county, and of that 
county, their riches, their population en- 
title them to additional Members, and, if 
you had given an additional Member to 
Cork, you would have had Donegal and 
Antrim, which are nearly as large and po- 
pulous, and more wealthy and important 
in a commercial point of view, putting in 
a claim also for additional Members. You 
would have had a very interesting debate, 
but I do not think the Chief Secretary 
was at all desirous that that debate should 
come on. THe has brought in a Bill which 
gives an additional Member to Cork county; 
but Task the right hon. Gentleman, if he 
had been convinced by fair arguments on 
the part of the Irish Members that he ought 
to give additional representation equally 
to the North and the South of Ireland, 
where were the Members to come from if 
the English Reform Bill were passed ? 
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The discussion would have been an absur- 
dity, and nothing is more repugnant to the 
House of Commons than a discussion with- 
ont any point. [ Loud cheers from the Minis. 
tevial benches, and counter cheers.| 1 feel 
that that cheer explains satisfactorily the 
ecarse taken by the Government, because 
it is quite clear that every hon. Gentleman 
who cheered means that if the Reform Bill 
for England were settled and the numerical 
representation decided as to England, any 
discussion concerning the number of repre- 
sentatives for Scotland and Ireland would 
be a ridiculous waste of time. If that is 
not the reason of hon, Gentlemen opposite, 
I trust one of them will give his reasons 
in a manner perhaps less audible but more 
tangible. After you have decided the 
numbers to be given to England there 
would be nothing left to give to Lreland or 
Scotland. The Lord Advocate, like the 
right hon. Member for Morpeth (Sir George 
Grey) in his speech to-night, never an- 
swered a word of what had been said by 
his opponents. That is a very conve- 
nient way of conducting a discussion, no 
doubt, and of the two the Lord Advocate 
did it in the most judicious way. ‘ What 
do you mean,” he says to us, ‘‘ to main- 
tain that it is impossible to have a reform 
of Parliament without a dissolution imme- 
diately following—do you mean to impugn 
the validity of an Act of Parliament agreed 
to by both Houses ?”” No, we do not mean 
anything of the sort, and therefore the 
learned Lord has been triumphant on that 
part of the question. But that is not the 
question. The question is not whether 
this Reform Bill should be followed by a 
dissolution, as we were told to-night would 
not be necessary, but whether by the mere 
passing of the Bill the House of Com- 
mons would not lose character, and sustain 
a diminution of weight and influence in the 
country. That is the true question. You 
first condemn the House of Commons, you 
declare that a certain number of boroughs 
shall not return Members to Parliament ; 
you declare that certain others shall lose 
one Member—and then, according to the 
Lord Advocate, you may proceed to legis- 
late as if nothing had taken place. I 
admit that the measure of the House of 
Commons would have the same effect in 
point of law as they had before ;—but 
suppose the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Hertford (Mr. Cowper) hap- 
pened to be promoted,—than which there 
is nothing more likely—in what manner 
will you act? You will already have taken 
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away one Member from Hertford. You have 
condemned that borough, and declared that 
from the time of the passing of that Act of 
Parliament it shall give up one of its repre- 
sentatives ; will you, then, as a matter of 
course, issue the writ and fill up the va- 
cancy, having just declared by the voice of 
Parliament that it shall not be filled? Is 
that a constitutional course ? Why, I ven- 
ture to say, that it is not for a moment 
maintainable in argument. The noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
might have said manfully—I have laid on 
the table three Bills composing one mea- 
sure ; I abide by it, and if you were to sit 
from now to November that measure shall 
be carried. I could understand the noble 
Lord being persuaded, I will not say by 
his colleagues, but by his own good sense, 
to withdraw the whole measure until a 
more convenient opportunity arose to re- 
sume the question of Parliamentary Re- 





form ; and, to do him justice, he is always 
| ready to resume it whenever a fair oppor- 
| tunity arises ; he is prepared either to op- 
| pose Parliamentary Reform by an abstract 
| Resolution, to carry Reform after his own 
'fashion, or not to carry it at all, as the 
| case may turn out, I could understand his 
| saying—** The circumstances of Europe are 
| grave—I have not received much encou- 
ragement—the state of the question is not 
very favourable to legislation, and I will 
postpone the measure to some future time.”’ 
All or any of these courses I could under- 
stand ; but I should like to hear from the 
noble Lord a reason for the course which 
he has adopted, for that I cannot under- 
stand. I can assure him, if he cares to 
hear it, that he surprised us all very much 
the other night, when we thought we were 
in full career towards a great settlement of 
Parliamentary Reform, by the sudden an- 
nouncement that he intended to withdraw 
the Scotch and Irish Bills. Is this his in- 
tention—to withdraw the Scotch and Irish 
Bills, to proceed a certain length with the 
English measure, and then to drop it like- 
wise ; and at another time first to take up 
England, then to take up Scotland, and next 
to deal with Ireland, and so to keep the ques- 
tionof Parliamentary Reform for ever hang- 
ing over our heads like the sword of Da- 
mocles? I have the greatest pleasure in 
listening to the noble Lord on every subject 
except Parliamentary Reform, but to hear 
him perpetually on that theme, either in re- 
lation to England, Ireland, or Scotland, is a 
thing, I frankly confess, that would be very 
painful to my feelings. And, therefore, I 
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earnestly regret that the noble Lord depart- 
ed from the course he originally intended. I 
fancy he must have come to the conclusion 
in his calmer moments that the good sense 
of the nation was as much opposed to the 
principle of his Bill as it is to that other 
great delusion which was introduced to us 
with such triumphant eloquence by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I have no 
doubt the noble Lord is perfectly sincere in 
the course which he has taken ; but, after 
the question has been critically examined in 
‘‘ another place’’ which I dare not name— 
after the hon. and learned Member for 
Marylebone (Mr. Edwin James) and many 
other gentlemen of extreme Liberal opin- 
ions have impugned the returns on which 
the Bill was recommended—after Whig 
gentlemen of high position and eminent 
talents and learning have likewise im- 
pugned them—that the noble Lord should 
deliberately abandon two parts of the Bill 
and endeavour to squeeze through the 
third in the month of June, announcing in 
effect to Irish and Seotch Members that it 
is no use for them to speak, as there will 
be nothing for them to do after it is carried 
but to assent to whatever is proposed—is a 
measure that I certainly should not have 
expected from the good sense which usually 
characterizes the noble Lord. I should have 
thought the noble Lord had enough on his 
hands without wasting his time on Parlia- 
mentary Reform. Has he not enough in the 
affairsof Europe to occupy even so large and 
liberal an understanding? Why, he has 
Russia to quiet, Belgium to counsel, Prussia 
to inspire, France to conciliate or confront, 
as the case may be, and Switzerland to 
Jament with! I confess I cannot under- 
stand why he should not reserve his ta- 
lents—and no one has a higher respect 
for him personally than I entertain—for a 
subject worthy of those talents, and leave 
the poor old Constitution of this country 
where he found it. The Lord Advocate 
and another hon. Gentleman who spoke to- 
night said they could not see why separate 
Bills might not be carried for Scotland and 
Ireland as well as for England, remember- 
ing that a separate Bill was carried for 
Ireland some few years ago. That is a 
plausible argument, but it has no founda- 
tion in fact. It is a Registry Bill which 
the Lord Advocate has worked up into this 
formidable precedent. But it did not add 
to the representation of Ireland or take 
away from that of England. If the ques- 
tion to be discussed were not limited, as at 
present, it might be very useful for you to 
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consider whether our system, founded on a 
valuation which was extended all over Ire- 
land by that very Bill to which the right 
hon. Gentleman referred, might not prove 
a good measure for you to imitate before 
carrying out any new Reform Bill for this 
country. I must do the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Canterbury (Sir W. 
Somerville) the justice to admit that the 
measure in question was a real reform— 
and that is an important distinction to make; 
it has been attended with great advantages, 
and I speak of it with respect. If we were 
now discussing the case of Ireland, I might 
suggest that it would, perhaps, be advisa- 
ble to postpone your measure even for a 
few months, to try the effect of a gene- 
ral valuation in England, such as you have 
given us in Ireland. But you have no 
confidence in your own measures, nor yet 
in your own principles. Having given us 
that Bill not more than five or six years 
ago, will you not abide by it—will you not 
let us enjoy its effeets? In introducing 
the three Bills simultaneously, I think the 
noble Lord was right in every point of 
view. It was the course he recommended 
in 1832—it was the course taken by Mr. 
Stanley, when Chief Seeretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and it is the course taken by 
the right hon, Gentleman on the present 
oceasion. I should like to hear him ex- 
plain why the Act of Union is to be sub- 
verted in two or three particulars; he has, 
unfortunately, not had that opportunity, 
and the object of this Motion is to afford 
it to him. If it be carried, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
will be able to state why Irish Peers are 
to represent Irish boroughs, and why, if a 
man gets a place, he is not to be called 
on to face his constituents. I cannot com- 
prehend why a Minister should have taken 
the course which is now proposed. I am 
induced to suppose that he resolved to do 
so as a last expedient; and that as it was 
impossible to carry the measure in ita en- 
tirety, as it was physically impossible to 
expect that Parliament could discharge the 
work which had been laid upon it, the noble 
Lord the Member for London said, ‘I will 
earry the Bill for England, and leave Scot- 
land and Ireland to take chance on future 
oceasions.”’ And it is very possible he 
may have added, that when the time came 
to fulfil that Resolution, he trusted to the 
good sense of the House of Commons to 
reject the proposal, 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I do not know that 
I am wiser than anybody else with regard 
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to the end of this discussion, but with re- 
gard to its object I think there can be very 
little difference of opinion. We have be- 
fore us one Amendment attempting to de- 
feat and apparently succeeding in tripping 
up another Amendment. The first Amend- 
ment was moved on this side of the House, 
and at the outset was rather a tempting 
bait to the hon. Gentlemen opposite, but 
after examining it a little further, they 
came to the conclusion that to base the re- 
jection of the Bill on the reasons stated in 
that Amendment would be false, and, more 
than that, would be ridiculous. Therefore 
they found that they could not as a party 
support the Amendment, and to get rid of 
it this second Motion is proposed to-night. 
[ Cries of ‘* No” from the Opposition and 
cheers from the Ministerial benches.] Per- 
we shall discover the truth if we come after 
the division to-night to decide on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Rye. 
I shall not say anything about that Amend- 
ment after what has been said by so many 
previous speakers, and I am quite sure that 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
must have made up their minds on it. I 
will make only one observation on the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who has ad- 
dressed us. It was of that inconsistent cha- 
racter which I have observed in the speeches 
of Gentlemen on both sides of this House 
who opposed the Bill. He told us, in a man- 
ner the most confident, that the working 
classes did not care in the least for reform, 
and read a letter which he had received 
from some person with whom he is brought 
into connection at a Committee on which 
he is sitting, who said that the working 
classes did not care for this Bill, because 
it did not admit them in sufficient numbers 
to the franchise. And then, towards the 
latter part of his speech, he held out to us, in 
most portentous shape, Mr. Potter, the Se- 
eretary to the Builder’s Union, and pointed 
out that an army of no less than 600,000 
men, every one of whom would obey the 
behest of Mr. Potter, would be admitted to 
the franchise, if this Bill became law. The 
question before the House is really not whe- 
ther we shall wait for the Census returns, 
er whether this Bill shall be postponed 
until the Irish and Scotch Bills have made 
their reappearance; but the question is this, 
is the House willing during the present 
Session, or as long as its present Members 
remain in office, to grant any measure of 
reform? That is the question which the 
House is bound to answer. If I held the 
opinion that reform was not necessary, and 
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that it was better not to grant it, I should 
belie the course that I have always taken 
in this House and out of it, if I had not 
the manliness to make that declaration to 
the House and to the country. I will not 
quarrel with hon. Gentlemen opposite, but 
I will put it to them whether the position 
they are taking up this Session is fair and 
honourable with regard to this question. I 
know how much, for I have seen it here, 
men’s reasons may be impaired and dis- 
tarbed by party spirit; but still for all 
that I think there are facts with regard to 
this question which might make many men 
upon that side of the House, and some 
upon this, doubt the wisdom of the course 
they have recently adopted. Last year 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) proposed a 
Bill on this question. He thought it import- 
ant—or else he played false to the House 
and the ecountry—he thought it so important 
that he proposed to add 500,000 new elee- 
tors to the present electoral body in the 
United Kingdom. I am merely stating 
what he stated over and over again in the 
speeches he delivered. 1 know that he 
says now, and that his friends say, that 
they did not take those 500,000 in a gross 
lump, like the noble Lord is said to pro- 
pose to do in this Bill. He has informed 
the House, and his friends have repeated 
it, that his plan was to select all the good 
men everywhere, and from those good, re- 
spectable, and I presume, conservative, 
and reverential citizens, to add 500,000 to 
the electoral body. I ask where do these 
500,000 pattern citizens live? They do 
not live in houses of the value of £10 and 
upwards, at least in boroughs, or they 
would be already enfranchised. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite say they do not live in 
houses between £10 and £6, because it is 
clear that not half of 500,000 would be in- 
eluded in any scheme which did not lower 
the franchise to £6. 1 do not know where 
they are. I suppose these intelligent men 
live somewhere in tents, but they certainly 
are not citizens, nor heads of families, nor 
householders, and are not included in the 
number which the noble Lord intends to 
include by this Bill. They are to be found 
somewhere else, and some ingenious mode 
of discovery is to be adopted by means of 
‘“‘faney franchises’ to bring them out, 
But the right hon. Gentleman was not con- 
tent with that offer, and I ask his followers 
just to attend to the case I will submit to 
them. He said afterwards that he would 


go further than that Bill proposed; and 
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he would reduce the franchise in boroughs, 
and more than that, he admitted the claim 
of the working classes to enfranchisement, 
and said he would admit them with gene- 
rosity and sincerity. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] 1 
am glad to hear hon. Gentlemen on that 
side admit that they are animated by the 
same feclings as myself. But more than 
that. The right hon. Gentleman is under- 
stood to have given a distinct pledge to cer- 
tain Members of this House, not that he 
would do just that in this particular shape, 
but that if he was enabled to bring forward 
a Bill again—that is, if we were not able 
after the gencral election, to dislodge him 
from the Government, he would bring in a 
Bill which would give a franchise of £10 in 
counties and a £6 franchise in boroughs. 
Mr. DISRAELI: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the hon. Gentleman, and would rather 
myself take a proper time in the course of 
this debate, but when the hon. Gentleman’s 
argument is founded upon statements 
which are entirely fallacious I fecl bound 
to correct him. What the hon. Gentleman 
has said about anything I have stated in 
this House is correct enough, and any hon. 
Member may judge from the records of the 
House, and I do not dispute or impugn his 
statement about it, but anything the hon. 
Gentleman has heard from hearsay I beg to 
state is perfectly unfounded. I never made 
any representation, directly or indirectly, 
to any person at all inconsistent with that 
which I have stated publicly in this House. 
Mr. BRIGHT: If what I have advanced 
be correct, I shall not hold it to be incon- 
sistent with the statements the right hon. 
Gentleman has made in the House. I 
have my information from speeches which 
hon. Members of this House must have 
read as well as myself; speeches delivered 
by Members of this House in various parts 
of the country after the last Session. I 
shall not charge —I shall not hold, the 
right hon. Gentleman to that statement 
—becanse I must say that I could not, 
after what the right hon. Gentleman has 
said, repeat it. But at the same time the 
House will admit that when Members of 
this House have stated elsewhere ; 
| Cries of ‘‘Name,’’ and ‘ Read!” from 
the Opposition.| It is very easy to read. 
I can read extracts from those speeches ; 
and if hon. Gentlemen would like to hear 
I will read. I do not wish to do so, be- 
cause 1 do not wish to bring Members of 
the House into collision upon matters of 
this kind. I was willing to take the state- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman that 
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there was some misunderstanding. But 
hon. Gentlemen must be aware that a 
speech was made by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland in August last year, in which 
he stated that one of the conditions on 
which he offered his support to Lord Derby 
was, that the late Government in regard 
to reform should declare they were pre- 
pared to bring in a Bill, and to use all 
their power to pass it, providing that the 
borough franchise should bea £6 fran- 
chise, and that for the counties a £10 
rental franchise, and that at least thirty 
of the smaller boroughs should be disfran- 
chised. That was one of the conditions 
he had made before he promised his sup- 
port to the late Administration; these were 
the conditions he enforced when he gave 
his consent to the opposition to that party 
move, which was headed by the noble Lord 
the Member for London. 

Cartan JERVIS: I rise to order, Sir. 
That statement was contradicted at the 
time. The correspondence was published 
containing the contradiction. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Why, Sir, coming on 
to this Session, the right hon. Gentleman 
has been himself u» to a certain point not 
inconsistent with this statement. For if 
the House will remember the tone and the 
manner of a speech which he has delivered 
upon this question, they will find that his 
intelligent judgment led him to the con- 
clusion that it might not be undesirable to 
endeavour to settle this question during 
this Session upon the basis proposed by 
Her Majesty’s present Government. Did 
not the right hon. Gentleman tell us he 
would move no Amendment upon the 
second reading? And further, he went so 
far as to say he doubted extremely—I 
speak of the impression which I think his 
words must have produced on every Mem- 
ber of the House—whether he should think 
it necessary or desirable to offer Amend- 
ments in Committee. All this was fair to 
the House, and it was all along eminently 
satisfactory, because it showed that the 
man of the greatest eminence upon your 
side of the House, the man most competent 
to form an opinion, the man the most fore- 
seeing with regard to the views and wants 
of the country, did not materially differ 
from Her Majesty’s Government upon this 
great question. I grieve now to find he 
has taken another course—a course not 
into which he has led his party, but into 
which he has been driven by the more 
violent Members by whom he is surrounded. 
And when I have looked at the eminent 
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position the right hon. Gentleman holds ; 
when I know how clearly he must see what 
ought to be done with regard to a grave 
subject like this; I have lamented to see 
he was not able to persuade his followers 
to a course so enlightened and so sensible 
as that he was prepared to take himself. | 
have lamented to see that, like a character 
of old, he was * bound to grind in brazen 
fetters with that heaven-gifted strength.” 
I believe if hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
now, not so much drive, as follow, the 
right hon. Gentleman, they would find that 
upon many of these great questions Par- 
liament would act more in unison with the 
wishes and the true interests of the peo- 
ple. But I will turn to another point :— 
hon. Gentlemen opposite assume to be par- 
ticularly loyal. They sometimes say that 
some of us are not so. but five times has 
the Queen of England told the Parliament 
of England that she wishes this question 
to be considered and settled. Five differ- 
ent Cabinets have expressed an unanimous 
opinion in favour of this question being 
undertaken and adjusted. There have 
been several Resolutions of this House 
and speeches—almost volumes of Hansard 
—of eminent men upon both sides of the 
House, admitting this not only to be a 
great question, but one that pressed for 
a Parliamentary settlement. But still you 
are unwilling; you atill oppose a mea- 
sure so moderate as this, which you say, 
because of its moderation, the working 
classes, whom you dread, do not wish to 
see passed into law. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Rye (Mr. Mackinnon) gave 
us to understand that the House—I for- 
get the exact words, but it was an unplea- 
sant observation—was a mass of hypocrisy 
on this question. [*‘ Hear, hear!” from 
an hon. Member on the Opposition side. | 
The hon. Gentleman opposite is not a 
hypocrite. Nobody charged him with that 
vice. But the hon. Member for Rye told 
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us what some Members had told him on 
the stairs—that they were going to vote 
for the Bill, but they disliked it, and he 
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the hands of the rich, They will have 
more respect for such a man who avows 
his honest convictions than for those men 
who deal with such a question as this in 
one Session in one light, and in another 
light in another Session, just as it may 
suit their party objects and party purposes. 
We may be coming, and we shall come 
upon troublous times, if the House of 
Lords becomes omniponent and the House 
of Commons becomes contemptible. There 
are some things upon this question which 
are agreed to, and some that are merely 
asserted and figure as matters of dispute. 
Now, I should like to ask the attention of 
the House to two points. Without going 
to the Census of 1861, we all know what 
the population will be when the next 
Census is taken. The population of the 
United Kingdom will be about 30,000,000. 
We know that if there be 30,000,000 of 
people in the United Kingdom, there will 
be 7,500,000 of men of twenty-one years 
of age and upwards. We know that at 
present not more than 1,000,000 of men 
can come up to vote; and we know, there- 
fore, that even allowing for those who are 
in the army and the navy, or who may 
be incapacitated from pauperism or crime, 
or other causes, there are 6,000,000 adult 
males to whom Parliament has not yet 
conceded the right of the suffrage. The 
Bill of the noble Lord proposes to make 
a slight advance. It proposes to open the 
door to a number—it may be 300,000, and 
a very extreme caiculation might make it 
400.000 fresh voters. I believe it may be 
300,000, and I doubt if it can be 400,000 
throughout the whole of the United King- 
dom. If it be 300,000, it is only opening 
the door so far that only one man in twenty 
of those now excluded will be allowed to 
come in. Can anybody believe that the 
terrors you have expressed or that your 
alarm at this proposal is well founded? It 
is utterly impossible. I do not believe any 
man in this House or out of it, if he were 
told that only one in twenty of the adult 
males now excluded were to be admitted 


led the House and the country to believe | by this Bill, could honestly say he believed 
from what he said that a great number of | 
those who support this Bill wish for no Bill | 
‘think I may take that to be almost agreed 


at all, and hope there never may be one, 
It is a very perilous vice in a Parliament 
is hypocrisy. I believe the people of Eng- 


land will have infinitely more respect for | 
any man who honestly believes, as a ho- 
nest man may honestly believe, that it is 
better to keep the franchise restricted, aud 
to keep the Government of the country in 





it a measure perilous to the country or to 
the constitution in any sense whatever, I 


upon. But there are some things merely 
asserted; and I wish to allude to one or 
two of them. It has been asserted during 
these discussions—I will not quote particu- 
lar speeches, but I trust to the [louse for 
confirming what I say—it has been assert- 
ed over and over again, that the admission 
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of this number, and therefore I may almost 
say of any number, of men to the franchise 
above the 1,000,000 is to give up the re- 
presentation of the country and the power 
of Parliament to classes altogether unwor- 
thy of it. I may refer to the language of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Hertfordshire (Sir E. Lytton), in one of 
the most eloquent and elaborate speeches 
ever made in this House, a speech every 
word of which had been considered over 
and over again, and which therefore was 
not delivered in the heat of debate—I say 
upon referring to that speech it is there 
asserted that to open the door to one out 
of twenty men now excluded, that is to 
300,000 or 350,000 of our countrymen, is 
to hand over Parliament and the Govern- 
ment to what he designated as poverty and 
passion. I cannot very well permit myself, 
especially with the great and unfeigned re- 
spect that I have for much in the charac- 
ter of the right hon. Gentleman, to speak 
of that phrase in the language which ne- 
cessarily arises to my lips when I think of 
it. But the noble Lord, the Member for 
the City, quoted the other night from an 
article in a periodical which is supposed 
to represent hon. Gentlemen opposite. I 
confess 1 was rather surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire appeared to take some 
offence at it, because I thought the noble 
Lord intended to say what was friendly of 
him and complimentary to the right hon. 
Gentleman. [A laugh.] Well, so it struck 
me, and I think the right hon, Gentleman 
will not deny that that was the tenor of 
the observations. That article did not spare 
a good many people besides the right hon. 
Gentleman. It is said, I do not know on 
what authority, to have been written by a 
noble Lord I see opposite me (Lord Robert 
Cecil). 1 believe the authorship was first 
indicated by the supposed hostility which 
exists in the mind of the noble Lord to the 
general policy of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Well, I understood the author of the arti- 
cle to say that the course of policy we were 
now pursuing, and the result of such a 
measure as this would be to leave us for the 
Government of the country to a ‘* blessed 
choice”’ between ‘debauchery and crime.” 
He referred to publichouses as furnishing 
the debauchery ; but he might have known 
that if in any particular borough the publie- 
house interest amounts to 10 per cent of 
the electoral body, inasmuch as no more 
will be admitted under the Bill, the influ- 
ence of that interest will be diminished in 
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proportion as you increase the numbers and 
the influence of the general body of elee- 
tors. Now, I want to ask the House to con- 
sider these three statements—one made by 
the right hon. Baronet, the other assumed to 
be made by the noble Lord (Lord R. Cecil), 
and the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Disraeli) that there was a danger 
lest everybody admitted to the franchise 
would combine to conspire against all the 
institutions of the country. To what does 
this argument lead us? According to the 
right hon. Baronet six-sevenths of your 
population — that is, 6,000,000 out of 
7,000,000 grown men in the United King- 
dom—are suffering and passionate. The 
argument of the Quarterly Review is that 
they are sunk in debauchery and crime. 
That they are ready to combine against 
all the existing institutions of the country 
and against all classes above them is the 
prime and the sole argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s long speech. Now, if I 
thought this were true I confess I should 
despair of the future of my country. But 
I will undertake to show that this testi- 
mony is not worthy of the slightest credit. 
I will undertake to say that I know a great 
deal more of the working classes of this 
country, and especially of those in the north 
of England, to whom this Bill especially 
refers, than either the right hon. Baronet, 
the right hon. Gentleman, or the author of 
the article in the Quarterly Review. Ex- 
eepting the Sessions which I have had, it 
may be the honour, but certainly the ill- 
fortune to spend in this House and in Lon- 
don, I have been for thirty years, at least, 
in daily communication with these classes. 
I have lived among them ; many of them 
were playmates of mine when I was a boy; 
I have superintended their labour; I have 
paid their wages; and have had as great 
an opportunity as any man in this House 
of knowing what are their opinions and 
their wishes with regard to those great 
political questions which we have to dis- 
cuss. Now, I shall ask the attention of 
the House to a statement respecting the 
working men of Rochdale. After the ac- 
cusations which have been made, which 
were not necessary fur your argument, and 
which 1 grieve were ever made at all, I 
feel bound in defence of the working classes 
to make this statement to the House ; and, 
if hon. Gentlemen on the other side are 
really interested in those classes, they will 
thank me for the facts I am about to lay 
before them. They refer to certain associ- 
ations in the borough of Rochdale, whereby 
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working men exclusively have created large 
mercantile concerns, and have managed 
them for many years past with the great- 
est possible success. A co-operative society 
was established at Rochdale in 1844. It 
began with twenty-cight members, who sub- 
scribed £1 a-piece, so that they started 
with a capital of £28. At the end of 1859, 
fifteen years afterwards, it had no fewer 
than 2,703 members, and a capital of 
£27,060. It had done business during the 
year to the amount of £104,000, and had 
divided among its members, in proportion 
to the amount of their purchases from its 
various shops and establishments, the sum 
of £10,739. During the first quarter of 
the present year, ending on the 20th of 
March last, the business transacted was 
£34,000, or at the rate of £136,000 per 
annum, leaving to be divided among the 
members a profit for the quarter amount- 
ing to £3,375. Its establishments consist 
of a large grocer’s shop, one for the sale 


of clothing, a butcher’s shop, and another. 


I think where shoes are sold. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen who suppose that these working 
men are not aware of what is being said 
and done in this House will attach some 
importance to the facts I am now about to 
adduce. The society has a library and 
reading-room, open free to all its members, 
who now number 2,900. Two-and-a-half 
per cent, amounting during the past year 
to £300, is deducted from the profits of 
the business to purchase books and news- 
papers for the use of the literary institu- 
tion. The library contains between 3,000 
and 4,000 volumes, and is increasing ra- 
pidly every quarter. The news room is 
well supplied with daily and weekly papers 
and monthly and quarterly periodicals ; and 
doubtless, some of the members have read 
the article in the Quarterly of which we 
have been speaking. Maps, globes, teles- 
copes, microscopes, and other scientific ap- 
paratus of the most recent construction, 
are provided for the use of the members, 
and a Sabbath school is attached to the 
institution. The Society has at various 
times subscribed to the Dispensary, the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the Blind Asy- 
lum and the Manchester Royal Infirmary, 
and it has recently presented to the Cor- 
poration of Rochdale, at a cost of £100, 
a beautiful drinking fountain in bronze, 
which has been put up in a central posi- 
tion in the town for the benefit of the 
public. It has also established—and I am 
sorry Mr. Urquhart, once a Member of this 
House, is not present to hear this, great 
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credit being duc to him for having taught 
the use of such places—it has established, 
at a cost of £200, a Turkish bath, which 
is already remunerative, and the advantages 
of which are appreciated by many of the 
middle as well as of the working classes. 
As a proof of the wise system upon which 
the society is conducted, I may mention 
that no credit is given even for a single 
day. Frugal and provident habits are in- 
culeated. Tosave something, it is pointed 
out, is the first step to independence. Pau- 
perism has been diminished ; and educa- 
tion, intelligence, and morality have been 
greatly promoted. Now for another re- 
markable fact. Arbitrators have long been 
appointed, for the purpose of adjusting any 
differences, which may arise between a 
Member and the Committee, and yet in the 
fifteen years during which the institution 
has been established those arbitrators have 
never once been called upon to give a deci- 
sion. That is not all. In this same town 
of Rochdale the workmen have established 
a corn mill, which was begun in 1850. In 
1851 the capital was £2,163. In that 
year it suffered a loss of £421, which was 
made up by subsequent gains before any 
division of profits was made. At the end 
of 1859 the capital was £18,236; the 
business done was £85,845, leaving a profit 
of £6,115 for the year ending March 24, 
1860, the number of Members was 550, 
and the state of the concern stood thus :— 
capital, £21,192 ; business done, £92,270; 
aud profit, £8,278. There are many hon. 
Members in this House engaged in the 
cotton trade. Iam one of them. Well, 
the Rochdale Co-operative Manufacturing 
Society likewise has now 1,600 members, 
with a capital exceeding £50,000. Its 
present business is not large, but it has 
built, and is now filling with machinery, a 
new mili, which will cost not less than 
£32,000. The mill is paid for, and the 
machinery will be paid for on delivery. 
The whole is expected to be complete in 
September next. Each of these societies 
is managed by a Committee of eleven Mem- 
bers. Meetings are held, in the two first 
mentioned, every three months, and in the 
last every six months. All Members can 
attend and vote, and no Member has more 
than a single vote, I have thought it 
desirable to place these facts before the 
IIduse, because I am able to produce evi- 
dence in support of everything I have said 
in regard to them; for I know many of 
these men and the establishments. I know 
something of the working population among 
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whom I live, and I believe there is not a 
person in this House who will dare to 
stand up after I sit down and say with re- 
spect to the men who have thus conducted 
a large business, saved their money, and 
promoted all these means of spreading edu- 
cation, intelligence, and sobriety among the 
people, that it would be perilous to the in- 
stitutions of this country, if those institu- 
tions are worth anything, to give such men 
a vote for Members of Parliament. But 
there is another point urged, and that is 
that by this Bill, if you pass it, you hand 
over the Government of the country not 
only to ignorance and to passion, but also 
to poverty. Now, I should like the House 
to listen to one or two facts which appear 
to me important ; and I advise the House 
to look fairly into this question between 
the working-classes, who wish to be admit- 
ted to the franchise, and you, who wish to 
exclude them. If you are ignorant of the 
facts, you may possibly commit an error 
which you will live to deplore some day. 
It is generally assumed that the great body 
of the people are very poor and ignorant, 
and that they cannot use any political in- 
fluence you may give them judiciously ; 
that is, that they cannot tell whether any 
gentleman living in their neighbourhood is 
a suitable man to be intrusted with tae 
expression of their sentiments and with the 
care of their interests in this House. Now, 
if we contrast the wealth of the represented 
classes with that of the unrepresented 
classes, the difference is not so great as 
hon. Gentlemen imagine, and as | imagined 
before I looked into the facts. By the 
Census of 1861 the population will be, say 
thirty millions—of these, seven millions and 
a half will be adult males. There are now 
about one million of voters, and there 
must be six millions and a half not on the 
list of voters. Assume that 500,000 of 
these do not belong to the working classes, 
or are engaged in the army or navy, or 
are paupers, or criminals, and cannot be 
electors, and there will remain six millions 
of men earning wages unenfranchised. 
Suppose this Bill to pass, and that it adds 
to the number of electors, which it will 
not, 500,000 from the upper end of this 
mass, consisting of small traders, clerks, 
foremen, small capitalists, and the more 
highly paid working-men, there will remain 
not less than five millions and a half un- 
enfranchised after the passing of this Bill, 
Now, let us compare the yearly income of 
these working men with the income derived 
from all the real property in the United 
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Kingdom, including lands and buildings, 
and adding to it the income of all the farmers 
as shown by the income tax returns. From 
a return to the House of Lords dated 
July 20, 1859, it appears that the total 
income under Schedule A in Great Britain 
and Ireland is £136,000,000, and under 
Schedule B, being the income of farmers, 
£52,000,000, making £188,000,000 in 
all. Assuming the income of each of the 
500,000 persons proposed to be enfran- 
chised under this Bill to be £80 a year, or 
31s. weekly, the annual income of the 
whole would amount to £40,000,000. If 
you take the 5,500,000 persons still to be 
excluded from the franchise, and estimate 
their annual income at only £40 per 
head, or 15s. 6d. weekly, then their total 
income would amount to not less than 
£220,000,000. The annual income of 
these two classes taken together would 
amount to £260,000,000. That of itself is 
a strong fact, and shows that the men now 
excluded from the franchise have, though 
not in real property, lands, or buildings, an 
annual income arising from wages paid for 
honest labour nearly double the income de- 
rived from real property, lands, and build- 
ings, together with the income of all the far- 
mers, But, estimating thenumber of women 
who work at 2,000,000, and that they in- 
dividually earn about 8s. a week, then we 
have a further sum of £40,000,000. Next 
include the wages of 1,000,000 of young per- 
sons of both sexes, between the ages of 14 
and 2] years, and, estimating their average 
earnings at 5s. a week, you have a further 
sum of about £12,000,000. The whole in- 
come of these working classes I believe to be 
understated at £312,000,000 a year, while 
the whole income represented by all the in- 
come-tax schedules in April, 1857, amount- 
ed to £313,000,000. The whole of this 
latter income is represented more or less 
equally in both Houses of Parliament. The 
land is represented in and controls almost 
entirely one House, and has at least half 
the power in the House in which I am 
speaking, but the other income to which I 
have just drawn the attention of hon. 
Members, the price of labour received in 
the shape of wages, returns not a single 
Member to Parliament to defend its in- 
terests or express its wants. It does not 
give one single vote at the polling booth to 
any single Member of Parliament at this 
moment. I shall go into no more facts, and 
I think the two statements I have made 
will carry conviction to any impartial mind 
that it is not wise or just to treat lightly 
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the character and condition of the unen- 
franchised classes of this kingdom. If the 
charges made- against them were true, 
what would they prove but the utter con- 
demnation of the whole system of your Go- 
vernment in past times? And, if these 
charges are not true, then I say, you are 
pursuing an unwise and dangerous course 
in making them. What is the object of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in the persistent 
delays with which they meet this proposi- 
tion? Iam told—of course hon. Gentle- 
men opposite will very likely contradict it 
—it is said you want to batter and damage 
the Government, so that by and by you will 
be able to come to this side of the House, and 
the right hon. Gentlemen on that bench 
will come and sit onthis bench. I have no 
doubt whatever that there is considerable 
anxiety on that score. I have observed 
that when the Gentlemen who sit on this 
side of the House sat in Opposition, they 
were very anxious to get on the Ministerial 
side, and sometimes took means which I 
thought unworthy of a great party to dis- 
lodge their opponents. Iam happy to say 
that I never co-operated in any of those 
attempts. [‘*Oh, oh.”’] You will recol- 
lect that when you (the Opposition) were 
on this side of the House, your Govern- 
ment was continually taunted with the 
charge of being kept in office by the right 
hon. Member for Ashton (Mr. M. Gibson), 
and myself, and those who acted with us. 
They said of you and us then what some of 
you have—I was going to say foolishly— 
said of the present Government and us 
now ; but I can make great allowance for 
the feeling which actuates the Opposition 
to change sides, because, from the anxiety 
which every one shows to get on the Minis- 
terial Bench, there is, 1 presume, some pe- 
culiar happiness in arrriving there. I will 
assume that you (the Opposition) succeed 
in getting the noble Lord to withdraw the 
present Bill, which, however, is not likely, 
and that you so damage the Government 
that it cannot continue as a Government 
any longer, but breaks up as many other 
Governments have been broken up before, 
and that the Earl of Derby comes back to 
power. Well, then, is this Reform ques- 
tion settled ? Is the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite prepared to carry out the state- 
ments which he made?—I do not mean 
private statements, but statements made in 
public, and which he has not yet repudiat- 
ed, and probably never will. The right hon. 
Gentleman expresses his assent ; therefore 
he proposes, if he comes back to power, to 
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add 500,000 electors to the present num- 
ber. Nay, more than that, because after 
the general election he found he must go 
further, and open the door to the working 
classes, as he said, with sincerity and ge- 
nerosity. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, how- 
ever, do not seem to calculate on any such 
concession, for I understand them to think 
—those 6,000,000 of persons to whom I 
referred being now excluded from the exer- 
cise of the franchise—that if they can get 
rid of this Bill the door of the Constitution 
will be locked and barred for a long time 
to come—nobody knows how long; that 
the question of Reform will not re-appear, 
and that we may go on in the old hum- 
drum fashion, regardless of the wishes of 
that multitude of our fellow-countrymen wko 
during the last thirty years have asked you 
in the humblest and most deferential tones 
for some portion of influence in the State. 
Do you, let me ask, imagine that you can 
go on raising £70,000,000 per annum, or 
rather £71,500,000, as we are now in- 
formed by another authority, from the po- 
pulation of this country, and calling upon 
those 6,000,000 whom you exclude from all 
voice in Parliament to pay their full share— 
nay, in my opinion, much beyond their full 
share—of this amount? Do you propose 
that they should still contribute to this 
enormous revenue and that not one of them 
should even be able to speak through the 
lips of a Representative in this House on 
the subject of the imposition of taxation or 
of the mode in which it is laid on the 
shoulders of the various classes of the 
people? The noble Lord who sits oppo- 
site to me (Lord R. Cecil) upon a former 
occasion referred to this question, and ex- 
pressed his apprehension that if we were 
to have a Reform in Parliament there 
would be an undue interference with what 
he called the incidence of taxation; but 
for my part I believe that there is no class 
of people in this country who, taken in the 
bulk, are more just than the working 
classes. There are, of course, exceptions 
to that rule ; there are among them indi- 
viduals who are ignorant, violent, and un- 
just, but there are as many such in your 
class in proportion to its numbers, Those 
who know the working classes best, who 
mix with them intimately in the north of 
England—in Lancashire and Yorkshire— 
fear them least and trust them most. If 
you who sit on the benches opposite were 
as well acquainted with them as we are 
you would not have exhibited that affected 
patriotism and that unaffected ignorance 
E [ Second Night. 
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which you have displayed in dealing with 
this great question. In making these 
observations I do not mean to threaten 
the House with the occurrence of any 
terrible or immediate disaster in case they 
should throw out the present Bill, and re- 
fuse to deal with this question of Reform ; 
but I would strongly advise you to adopt 
the contrary course. I should wish, as you 
are aware, to see a much more extensive 
measure of reform passed into a law than 
the Bill provides. I may, however, re- 
mark, that hon. Gentlemen opposite, many 
of whom are the most inaccurate speakers 
on these topics I have listened to, espe- 
cially when they set about quoting any- 
thing I happen to have said, have over and 
over again stated—and I have more than 
once corrected them—that I regard the 
present Bill merely as a measure which, if 
it be passed this Session, will have cleared 
the way for the advocates of reform to rap 
next Session at the door of Parliament for 
one of a more extensive character. Now, 
those hon, Members who may bear in mind 
anything I have said on the subject will 
recollect that, so far as the question of the 
suffrage is concerned, I never made any 
such statement. My honest opinion is, al- 
though I believe it would be desirable to go 
further than this Bill does in the extension 
of the suffrage, yet that if the suffrage 
were brought down to the rate of £6, a 
considerable number of persons would, as 
a consequence, be admitted to the exercise 
of the franchise, and that a point would be 
fixed within which a number equally great 
might, by the exercise of frugality and 
industry, hope at no distant day to be 
included. Such a concession, therefore, 
would, in my opinion, be of the greatest 
possible benefit to the working classes—I 
speak particularly of Lancashire and York- 
shire—and a line would be drawn at a poiut 
which could be reached by them if they 
exert the virtues which you say it is neces 
sary that the working man should have 
before he is entitled to a vote. With re- 
gard, however, to the redistribution of seats, 
I am prepared to say now, as I have often 
said before, that this Bill touches merely 
the fringe of that question. I have over 
and over again stated, both in public and 
private, that I would as soon see the Bill a 
simple suffrage Bill, not dealing with the re- 
distribution of seats at all, as in its present 
shape. As, however, the Government have 
made proposals on the subject—it may be 
the best they could under the circumstances 
—I have been willing to lend them al! the 
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support in my power in the honest convie- 
tion that it is the duty of the Honse of 
Commons to pass the Bill, and that if they 
do not pass it many hon. Members may 
live to regret the course which they shall 
have taken in its regard. I am sure the 
House will admit that I have not said a 
single word in a tone of menace with re- 
spect to this question. I am not in a posi- 
tion to menace anybody. Some hon. Mem- 
bers say that 1 do not possess the confi- 
dence of the working classes, and I can 
safely say that I never took any special 
steps to obtain that confidence. They, 
like all other classes, have their crotchets 
and their foibles, and of them I have al- 
ways spoken with that sincerity—you may, 
if you please, call it severity—with which 
I hope it is my habit to express the opin- 
ions which I entertain. I have opposed 
them as much as I have worked with them, 
I have told them from public platforms 
what I felt to be the truth as honestly as 
I speak it here. The idea of making my 
speech palatable to lord or commoner, or 
working man, by taking a particular political 
course to meet the wishes of any one of them 
is one of the very last which I should think 
of harbouring, and I should despise my- 
self for ever if I were turned a single 
hair’s breadth by such influences from the 
path which I deemed it to be my duty to 
pursue. But, passing from that topic, I 
would implore you now to bear in mind 
that the greatest events in history have 
risen apparently from’ the most trifling 
causes. There has, however, almost in- 
variably been a groundwork laid in those 
instances which it may have occupied ten 
or twenty years or more to construct. How 
that may be in the future nobody can pre- 
dict. At the present moment you have 
an unfavourable season ; weather very cold 
for June: rains almost incessant. If such 
weather should continue during the whole 
of this month a bad harvest may be the 
result. The time may come when two or 
three such harvests may cause a gloom 
throughout the land. I would also say to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who seem to me 
to be always trading in the apprehension of 
war, that it is not so much war you have 
to fear as insurrection and revolution on 
the Continent. Such events light up the 
fire of excitement in England, for so long 
as man is man and possesses human sym- 
pathies this must be the case. Even the 
noble Lord who generally sits on the seat 
below me (Lord Elcho), but who is I 
know not where now—I suppose with the 
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Rifle Volunteers—and whom I never heard 
give utterance to a single syllable in favour 
of Reform —talked—I forget his exact 
words—at a meeting of those gentlemen 
who are organized to defend us against 
some imaginary foe, about the lion heart of 
Garibaldi, who had left Italy to snap 
asunder the chains and bonds of the 
Sicilians. Now I do not object to that 
sort of phraseology, but when you find a 
man who never, so far as I am aware, 
used his influence to give those of his 
countrymen who are cxcluded from the 
franchise a vote, express all this enthu- 
siasm for the achievements of Garibaldi 
and the liberation of Sicily, what, I should 
like to know, must be the effect of passing 
events on the great mass of his country- 
men supposed not to be subject to the 
same mental control as a Member of this 
House? The time I say, then, may come 
when your rashness may give way to 
terror, and when the accusations you have 
brought against the working classes may 
be deemed unsuitable, and something like 
flattery usurp their place. I do not say that 
such a period will ever arrive, but when I 
see an attempt made to preclude tle pass- 
ing of a proposition so moderate as this— 
which, wherever a public meeting has been 
held throughout the country since it has 
been laid before Parliament to consider its 
provisions—and many such meetings have 
been held, although you may be in perfect 
ignorance of the fact if you read only The 
Times—has been received by the members 
of the working classes, who mainly com- 
posed those meetings, with a great feel- 
ing of satisfaction—I cannot help feeling 
strongly on the subject, and warning you 
against pursuing the course which you are 
pursuing. The demands of the working 
classes are most moderate and constitu- 
tional. They ask you merely to advance 
a little beyond the line which was laid 
down by eminent statesmen who presided 
over affairs in this House in 1832. They 
seek at your hands nothing unheard of, 
novel, or perilous, but simply call upon you 
to extend the boon which was then with so 
much subsequent advantage to the country 
granted, to them, somewhat further at the 
present day. There are among hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite many who now listen to 
me who | am perfectly certain are not in- 
dividually satisfied with the course which 
they are urging the Government to take 
with respect to this measure. You refuse 
this slight concession, and yct you do not re- 
fuse it in a manly manner, The 300,000 
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or 400,000 members of the community 
whom the Bill proposes to enfranchise, and 
the small number who at some future day 
may hope to come within its scope, cannot 
but imagine that you have treated them 
with distrust,—nay, that some of you, in 
speaking of them, would appear to have 
been animated by a feeling still more con- 
temptible and deplorable. I recollect the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for Hert- 
fordshire published a work some years ago 
in which he said, “ Who knows the great 
generosity of the people of this country?” 
and he did what I shall not do, exclude 
from the comment the nobility who con- 
stituted the Government of the State. I 
concur, however, with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the opinion which he entertains 
of the great generosity of the English 
people. I say the people are generous. 
On their industry are based your wealth 
and greatness ; and, believe me, I am no 
less your friend than theirs when I implore 
you with all the power and earnestness 
which it is possible for me to infuse into 
words to pass this Bill and treat your 
countrymen with generosity and justice. 
Sm HUGIT CAIRNS: Mr. Speaker, 
there are few subjects which the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) is 
not capable of understanding perfectly. 
There is no one more capable of under- 
standing what is the real question before 
the House; and when the hon. Member 
for Birmingham rises in his place and, 
complaining of delay in the progress of 
this measure, pronounces a speech in 
which he never once approaches the sub- 
ject which is really at issue, there can be 
one reason, and only one reason, for such 
a course, and it is that the hon. Member 
prefers to speak on a different subject 
rather than on the subject which is before 
the House to-night. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham has made a speech which, 
if it be relevant to anything in particular, 
is a speech in favour of the third reading of 
this Bill; and I cannot help myself think- 
ing that it had occurred to the hon. Mem- 
ber that, perhaps, an opportunity might 
not be given of pronouncing the speech 
upon the third reading, and that he de- 
termined to seize the opportunity he has 
rather than wait for on opportunity he 
never may have. Now, Sir, whether there 
ever will be a third reading of this Bill; 
if so, whether the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham will again repeat the speech we 
have heard to-night; and, if so, whether 
any person will then answer that speech, 
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I do not venture to speculate, but I would 
desire, with permission, to address a few 
observations to the House on the question 
which [ think is really before it. The 
right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, who first spoke in this 
debate on the side of the Government (Sir 
George Grey), complained that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Ayrshire (Sir James 
Fergusson) had changed the issue of the 
question before the House. The answer 
to that charge is short and conclusive. 
Those who have changed the issue before 
the House are Her Majesty’s Government. 
The issue before the House for the last 
three months has been whether we should 
have in the present Session a measure for 
the amendment of the representation of 
the United Kingdom; and on Monday 
night, for the first time, upon the Motion 
that you, Sir, should leave the chair, the 
Government announced that their course 
was changed, and that, whereas the issue 
up till then had been a measure for the 
representation of the whole kingdom, the 
measure now was one for England only, 
and the Bills for Scotland and Ireland 
were to be withdrawn. Then, inasmuch 
as that announcement was not made until 
we were on the very eve of going into 
Committee, there was no opportunity of 
bringing before the House the grave con- 
sequences that result from such a change, 
except by means of the Motion which has, 
with such ability and effect, been made to- 
night by my hon. Friend. Now, on the 
question of order, let me add a word or 
two. I think the House has some reason 
to complain of the course taken by the Go- 
vernment on this matter. On Monday last 
we had on the paper a number of Instruc- 
tions intended to be moved on going into 
Committee on the Bill. Two of those In- 
structions raised questions of great gravity 
and importance—questions of registration, 
polling places, and polling papers. The 
hon. Gentlemen about to move the Instrue- 
tions stated to the House that they desired 
these questions should be discussed, not 
with regard to one part of the kingdom, 
but with reference to the United Kingdom, 
and, as such, to make those Instructions to 
the Committee about to be formed. What 
course was taken by the Government ? 
The noble Lord the Foreign Secretary 
opposed the Instructions, and upon this 
ground, that they were Instructions going 
to the case of the United Kingdom, 
whereas there were other Bills for Ireland 
and Scotland before the House. 
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and learned Gentleman is under a mis- 
apprehension. The opposition to the In- 
structions arose on a point of order, and 
was raised from the Chair. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS: I must remind the 
noble Lord of what I myself heard. After 
you, Sir, had suggested the irregularity, 
when an hon. Member proposed to cure it by 
inserting the words ‘‘ United Kingdom,” 
the noble Lord rose, and in his place said 
that was a greater irregularity still; for, 
said the noble Lord, this Bill relates to 
England only, and here are Instructions 
which relate to the United Kingdom. Of 
course, Sir, we bowed to your decision on 
the point; but the question I ask is—was 
it right in the noble Lord, hearing and 
knowing the ground of your decision, and 
knowing, which we did not, that although 
there were Bills for Scotland and Ireland 
on the paper, that was a mere form, and that 
the Government had determined to with- 
draw them—was it, I ask, right in the 
noble Lord to take the objection he did, 
to hear the decision you gave, and sit in 
his place without rising and saying, ‘I 
cannot allow this to pass; no doubt there 
are Bills before the House for Ireland and 
Scotland, but the Government are going 
to withdraw them, and therefore these In- 
structions ought to be discussed on the Bill 
for England as if the other Bills were 
not before the House.”” So much for the 
question of order. The question raised by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ayrshire 
is one, I think, of very great gravity and 
deserving well the attention of the House. 
I hold the opinion myself that, with re- 
gard to the question of amending the re- 
presentation of the people, there are two 
courses that may be pursued by the Go- 
vernment. They may come down to the 
House and say, ‘‘ We think there ought 
to be an Amendment of the representation 
of the people, but the only place that re- 
quires amendment is England, and there 
is no occasion for Bills either for Scotland 
or Ireland, and we do not mean to propose 
any.” That course would be quite plain 
and intelligible. I can well understand, 
with reference to Ireland, for instance, 
that the Government should not consider 
there ought to be any further reduction in 
the franchise, there having been one so 
lately. Another course is to come down 
to the House and say, ‘* We think there 
ought to be an amendment of the repre- 
sentation for all parts of the kingdom ; at 
the same time, it is not convenient to put 
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the three branches of the kingdom in one 
Bill; we will have separate Bills, but 
still those Bills may be considered as one 
great measure for amending the repre- 
sentation of the people.”” That was the 
course the Government adopted; and what 
I contend, what I shall show conclusively, 
is this,—that if you adopt that course 
you are bound, I do not say to put the 
whole measure into one Bill, but I do say 
to pass the whole measure in one Ses- 
sion, or else postpone it to such a time 
that it may be considered in one Ses- 
sion. Now, although we have three 
Bills in name they are so intimately con- 
nected together that virtually you cannot 
dissever them. Take the question of 
the disfranchisement of boroughs. That 
is a very delicate question. It comes 
home, I am sure, as much as any question 
can to the feelings and prejudices of hon. 
Gentlemen ; and it is most deeply affected 
by the course which the Government pro- 
posed to take. On what principle do 
you disfranchise boroughs? On that point 
there is no difference of opinion on either 
side of the House. The noble Lord an- 


nounced his principle very much in the 
same terms as my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Disraeli) did last year. 


You do not dis- 
franchise a borough merely because it is a 
small borough. You first try what seats you 
want to obtain for enlarged or newly-created 
constituencies, and when you sum up all the 
seats which you require you cast about to 
see how you can procure the means of gain- 
ing those seats by disfranchisement. The 
course the Government tuok is this—they 
told us ‘* We desire twenty-five seats for 
England; we desire two for Scotland and 
two for Ireland. That makes twenty-nine 
seats in the whole.’’? Now, what are the 
materials out of which the Government 
are to obtain these seats? They start 
with four from the disfranchised boroughs 
—Sudbury and St. Albans. They then 
take 25 boroughs of England, from each 
of which they take one Member, and that 
at once makes the whole 29 seats. As 
long as you proceed with all your mea- 
sures together it is a complete plan— 
enfranchisement and disfranchisement go- 
ing side by side ; but what do you propose 
to do now? You say we put off the 
Irish and Scotch Bills ; what is the con- 
sequence ? Who knows when they will be 
brought in again, or if they ever will be 
passed ? In the meantime you do not want 
29 seats, but only 25 seats. As the Go- 
vernment has four seats already at com- 
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mand, they only want 21 ; but the present 
Bill is to disfranchise 25 English boroughs 
to supply 21 seats. What is the conse- 
quence? You have got, in point of dis- 
franchisement, four seats too many. No 
doubt, the Government may say, ‘* We 
will set that right in the Bill; we will dis- 
franchise four seats the less.’”’ But what 
21 boroughs out of the 25 will you take? 
Your principle is to take all the boroughs 
under 7,000 population, and which return 
two Members,—these are 25 in number; 
that rule cannot be applied to produce you 
only 21 seats. Now, although you have 
got separate English, Irish, and Scotch 
Bills, you have linked the whole three to- 
gether by your scheme of enfranchisement 
and disfranchisement ; and I appeal to the 
House whether it will consent actually to 
disfranchise four seats before being satie- 
fied that there are four places to which 
those seats may be assigned. I will take 
now another question, which has been 
already touched upon—a very delicate and 
tender one—that of a dissolution of Par- 
liament. But I must first set right the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor for 
the Duchy, who, with rather scant cour- 
tesy, and no small energy of manner, cor- 
rected, as he thought, my hon. Friend the 
Member for Ayrshire upon this point. I do 
not think it is quite the way, in this House 
where arguments have been adduced with 
such temper and ability as were evinced 
by my hon. Friend, to say that an hon. 
Member, when he talks of a dissolution of 
Parliament and a new constituency, shows 
he knows nothing about the Bill of which 
he is talking. I will not say of the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy that he knows nothing 
of what he is talking about. But take this 
Bill. I open the Bill at the 20th clause, 
and I find the proposal of the Government 
is, that the new constituencies are to be 
entitled to vote after any dissolution that 
takes place after the last day of November 
in the present year [Sir George Grey: 
‘*Read to the end.’’] I will read to the 
end, ‘‘ and subject to the conditions affect- 
ing his right to be registered in any year 
shall be entitled to be registered in any 
register of voters to be formed for such 
county, riding, or division, or for such city 
or borough, in or after the year 1860. 
[Sir Gzorecz Grey: He must comply with 
the conditions.] The right hon. Gentleman 
is exceedingly rapid in his conclusions, 
and I am following him as fast as I can. 
Thus the register of voters is to be formed 
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The right hon. Baronet says the con- 
ditions must be complied with, Well, 
what are they? That before a certain 
day notice mut be given of the claim 
to be placed on the register for the pre- 
sent year. That day is six weeks off. We 
do not know if the Bill is to be proceeded 
with; but if so, it may possibly receive the 
Royal Assent within six weeks, and every 
person qualified by it may give the legal 
notice. But if not, what is to prevent 
the insertion of words enlarging this 20th 
clause—it is a mere form—and giving time 
for the notice? The result would be the 
same as that produced in 1832, when at a 
later period of the Session than this the 
Reform Bill received the Royal Assent, 
and many weeks after the Bills for Scot- 
land and Ireland were passed, and yet there 
was a registration, a dissolution, and an 
election, the time having been enlarged 
for giving the necessary notice. Having 
cleared the ground so far, I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman is satisfied that we can 
have a dissolution and an election. The 


next point is a delicate one; of course we 
cannot ask the Government what advice it 
will tender to the Crown with regard to a 
dissolution ; and if we did we should not 
get a reply, and the refusal would be a 


very proper one. But there is one propo- 
sition on the subject that is very safe; and 
I think I may hazard it without any dispute, 
even from the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. If the English Reform Bill 
is passed, I presume the Government will 
either advise the Crown to dissolve Par- 
liament, or it will not. That is a safe and 
logical division of the subject; and I am 
quite indifferent as to the alternative the 
Government may select, because the only 
difficulty is to know which of the two will be 
the more absurd. I will take the first sup- 
position, and assume that the Government 
does advise the Crown to dissolve Parlia- 
ment. Then, if the election is taken on 
the new registry, the consequence will be 
that we shall have a Parliament in which 
the Members for English boroughs and 
counties will be elected by a constituency 
wholly different from that which returns 
the Irish and Scotch Members. I will not 
go into figures, but you will have the 
English Members elected by a constitu- 
ency, say, double the number of that 
which returns the Irish and Scotch Mem- 
bers. And that is not all. As soon 
as this Parliament is brought together, 
what will it have to do? The first 
thing it will have to consider will be the 
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Reform Bills for Scotland and Ireland. 
In the meantime the Irish and Scotch 
Members will sit as criminals brought up 
for judgment till such time as these Bills 
receive the Royal Assent. And who will 
be their Judges? We have heard a peti- 
tion quoted this evening which designated 
the present measure as an ‘‘ instalment’ 
only, and only as such was accepted. The 
meaning of that I take to be that the new 
Parliament ia considered likely to go much 
further than the present House is prepared 
todo. Thus, the English Members elected 
by the new constituency will be the judges 
of the measure of Reform to be applied to 
Ireland and Scotland. Is it fair that this 
should be done by a Parliament that is 
neither the present one, nor elected by a 
constituency like the present? Nor is this 
all. If the Government advises the Crown 
to dissolve Parliament after the passing of 
the English Reform Bill, will it next year, 
also advise the Crown to dissolve it after 
passing the Irish and Scotch Bills? If so, 
the very pleasant and convenient conse- 
quence will be, that this winter we shall 
have a dissolution after passing the Eng- 
lish Bill, and in the next winter another 
dissolution following the Seotch and Irish 
Bills. That is one branch of the alterna- 
tive; now let me take the other. I will 
assume that the Government does not ad- 
vise the Crown to dissolve. What will 
then happen? Having a new constituency 
double the number of the present, you will 
have this House sitting next spring, tax- 
ing the people and legislating for the peo- 
ple; at the same time there will exist in 
the country a constituency wholly different 
from that which elected the present House. 
And perhaps the House may be acting en- 
tirely against the wishes of that constitu- 
ency, while it is taxing and legislating for 
the whole of the country. Talk of a divi- 
sion between representation and taxation ! 
Was there ever a division between them 
like this? Was there ever such a case 
known in this country as the existence of 
a new constituency, having the right to 
elect the Members.of Parliament, yet not 
permitted to exercise that right, and being 
taxed and legislated for by Members they 
did not select, and which, if they had had 
the opportunity, they would not have re- 
turned to serve in Parliament at all? We 
have heard some observations by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on this matter 
well worthy of remark. There were many 
points in his Budget; but one not less sur- 
prising than the others was this—he told 
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us that the great object in producing the 
Budget of the present year was to leave 
everything beyond it—the income tax, tea 
duties, and sugar duties, as totally open 
questions for the Parliament in the next 
year. And not only that; the right hon. 
Gentleman used these remarkable words ; 
he spoke of the masses — [The CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEQUER expressed dissent]. The 
right hon. Gentleman shakes his head, but 
if accurately reported his words were 
these :— 


“Tf masses of our fellow-countrymen . . . are 
to be admitted to the franchise . . . . do not let 
us presume to lay the foundations of jealousy— 
perhaps of disloyalty and disorder—by promul- 
gating the doctrine that in proportion to the 
larger number of the people responsible for the 
election and conduct of Parliament the powers 
of that Parliament are to be limited.” 


This was said in answer to a remonstrance 
against the course of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in not making permanent some of 
the taxation for years in advance. The 


right hon. Gentleman put his refusal to do 
so simply on this ground, that if you were 
going to admit the ‘‘ masses” of the coun- 
try to the franchise, you ought not to fet- 
ter the hands of the new Parliament with 
regard to the financial arrangements for 


future years. But if you do admit these 
masses to be registered as the electors of 
the country, and if they find next year, by 
some Budget equally remarkable as the pre- 
seut, a system of taxation imposed which, 
to judge by past experience, will probably 
be as opposite as possible to the present, 
do you not think some of these masses may 
say, ‘‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
prepared us iast year for showing jealousy, 
disloyalty, and disorder,’’ and that that jea- 
lousy, disloyalty, and disorder, they will be 
much more entitled to show, if, having 
given them the franchise and placed them 
on the roll of electors, they find the House 
of Commons continue to impose taxation of 
which they disapprove, and on which they 
have had no opportunity of expressing an 
opinion? I take the question of a dissolution, 
therefore, on either alternative the Govern- 
ment pleases. I have shown what will fol- 
low if the Crown is advised to dissolve Par- 
liament ; and what will be the results if it 
is not so advised. The proposition of the 
Government is that the House should go 
into Committee on the English Bill, and 
that the Irish and Scotch Bills shall be 
abandoned. If the English Bill is to he 
pressed on in this urgent manner, and dis- 
connected from the two Bills that have 
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always been associated with it, I think it 
is desirable, at all events, that we should 
be quite sure we have got full and proper 
materials for the consideration of the Eng- 
lish Bill. That is more necessary for this 
reason—the noble Lord admitted distinctly 
that the Government first tried an £8 fran- 
chise, but, finding it would not bring in a 
great number of new electors, it was not 
thought worth while to disturb the country 
for that. It then tried a £7 franchise, 
which bronght in a somewhat greater num- 
ber, but not enough. Then it tried the 
£6 franchise, and that brought in some- 
thing like 200,000 voters. This the noble 
Lord thought was not so many as to en- 
danger the constituency of the country, 
yet enough to justify the introduction of 
the Reform Bill. Now, that argument de- 
pends entirely on the correctness of the 
noble Lord’s data as to his figures. Let 
us now see how matters stand with regard 
to the materials. Upwards of three months 
have elapsed since the Bill was introduced. 
I want to know what the Government have 
done in the meantime. From various sides 
questions have been raised with respect to 
the accuracy of the Returns upon which 
the Government proceed. Yet, so far as I 
am aware, no step has been taken by the 
Government either to satisfy the House 
that its fears are groundless and that the 
alleged errors do not exist in reality, or, 
on the other hand, to correct those errors 
and supply us with better materials. We 
have been told, indeed, that in ** another 
piace” about which we know nothing, the 
Government have assented to an inquiry ; 
but even with respect to that inquiry we 
have, I think, some right to compiain. If 
there were no grounds for inquiry, if the 
Government were satisfied that the mate- 
rials already in their hands were perfectly 
correct, why were our minds disturbed by 
finding them evince so much weakness 
as to their own case that they assented 
to the appointment of a Committee in 
‘‘another place?’ But if the Govern- 
ment have a doubt as to the correctness 
of their Returns, why should we not have 
a similar inquiry here, in which we might 
ascertain for ourselves the truth of those 
rumours which are spread abroad, and 
which no individual Member has the means 
of testing ? I shall not attempt, at so late 
an hour of the night, to deal in any large 
manner with the Returns of the Govern- 
ment ; but I may be permitted to state, in 
the briefest way, three particular points on 
which I charge those Returns with being 
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delusive, as to which I have never yet! ing inquiry as to whether there is a com- 
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heard an answer, and as to which I do not 
believe an answer can be given. The first 
ground of inaccuracy is this. We have 
been shown the direction given with re- 
gard to the making out of these Returns, 
and in those directions there were the most 
careful, and I must say the most inge- 
niously framed, orders to the Poor Law 
authorities to remove all duplicate names 
from the list of persons entitled to be put 


upon the new constituency. But the Go- | 


vernment entirely overlooked what is an 
equally important point, the fact, namely, 
that there is not a large borough in Eng- 
land with a considerable number of elec- 


tors upon the roll, in which, among those | 


electors there is not upon the present 
roll, a great number of duplicates. Take 
the case of Bristol. The Government Re- 
turns inform us that in Bristol there are 
12,929 clectors. But among those elec- 
tors there are 3,082 duplicates. It may 
be supposed that, as there are freemen in 
Bristol, those duplicates may be attributed 
to them; but such is not the case to any 
great extent, for I am told that only about 
800 duplicates are attributable to the cir- 
cumstance of some freemen being electors 
by virtue of occupation. From the way in 
which the tables of the Government are 
framed, the 3,082 duplicates are reckon- | 
ed a second time in the column showing 
the excess of the new electors over the 
old, and the consequence is that, whereas 
the Returns show that the excess in Bris- 
tol would be 3,487 as compared with 
12,929, the real excess is 6,569 as com- 
pared with 9,847. It is vain to talk of 
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mon staircase, whether there is a door 
which all the lodgers can open, and whe- 
ther the landlord resides in the building, 
Anybody living in a large manufacturing 
town will tell you that he knows scores of 
houses containing four, five, and even six 
separate dwellings, each of which, the rent 
being at least 2s. 6d. a week, would give 
the occupier the right to be put upon the 
registry as the tenant of a house of the 
yearly value of £6. The Government 
have entirely overlooked that circumstance, 
which I have no hesitation in saying will 
multiply the number of electors in many 
populous towns four and five-fold. I shall 
trouble the House with only one other in- 
stance of inaccuracy. We have already 
been informed of errors in the tables 
showing the gross estimated value. I shall 
state a single case—that of Leeds. In the 
Government Returns the gross estimated 
rental of the borough of Leeds is given at 
£548,198 ; but the Property Tax value, 
representing exactly the same property, is 
£688,000, making a difference of about 
| £140,000. 

Mr. BAINES: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman excludes the land. 

Sin HUGH CAIRNS: The land may 
| make a small difference, but certainly not 
much, 

Mr. BAINES: I can assure the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that the land is 
very valuable indeed, for Leeds is one of 
the most extensive boroughs in the king- 
dom. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS: Does the hon. 
Member mean to say that the estimated 
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legislation upon data of that kind. I can- 
not give any other case, but I have no rea- | 
son to suppose that Bristol is an excep- | 
tion; on the contrary, I believe it will be 
found that the same circumstances exist in | 
every other large borough in the king- | 
dom. The second head upon which I im- 
peach the accuracy of the Returns may 
be equally briefly stated. The tables give 
you the names of the occupiers of tene- 
ments rated to the poor, but they wholly 
overlook what is well-known to every one 
acquainted with the language of the re- 
vising barristers—namely, that there is 
hardly a tenement in any populous town | 
inhabited by the working classes in which 
there are not what the revising barrister 
calls separate houses. In the language of 
the revising barristers, a single room may 
be a house. The question whether it is | 





so or not depends upon a nice and interest- | 
Sir Hugh Cairns 


value of the land in the borough of Leeds 
is £140,000. If he does, he makes the 
most surprising statement I ever heard in 
my life. Leeds is divided into a number 
of townships. The assessment is made in 
each township for itself. It is a matter of 
indifference to the township whether the 
rate is high or low, provided it is even and 
equal ; but over the whole town there is a 
borough rate which covers all the town- 
ships, and the overseers vie with one an- 
other in keeping their assessments as low 
as they can, in order that the incidence of 
the borough rate may be as light as pos- 
sible. The result is what I have stated, 
that there is a difference of £140,000 he- 
tween the gross estimated rental and the 
property tax value, and the consequence 
‘will be that there will be a much larger 
addition to the existing constituency than 
is shown by the Returns of the Govern- 
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ment. The present number of electors is 
5,945 ; the Government tables represent 
the addition as 5,000, but it will be as 
much again, for the cireumstance I have 
stated will bring in occupiers between £5 
and £6, who are upwards of 5,000 in num- 
ber. I have now stated the three points 
upon which I impeach the accuracy of the 
Government Returns, and I think I have 
shown reason enough for an individual 
Member why we should not be driven into 
rash and precipitate legislation upon a sub- 
ject where the ground for legislation is the 
correctness of those data. I shall now 
call the attention of the House to another 
matter. The noble Lord asks us to go 
into Committee upon the English Bill, ad- 
mitting that the state of business is such 
that he cannot hope to press on the Irish 
and Scotch Bills. I would ask the House 
for a moment to take a view of the busi- 
ness of the Session. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the peroration of a 
speech which I shall long remember, told 
us that he expected that this Session would 
be memorable because it would be fruitful 
of blessings. Well, we are four months 
advanced into the Session of Parliament, 
and I think it is nearly time that we should, 
as merchants say, ‘‘ take stock ’’ of our 
blessings. I do not think that even the 
exuberant fancy of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ever led him to suppose that 
the Bill which is now under consideration 
was one of the blessings which, to use an 
expression of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin, was 
to be inflicted on the people of this coun- 
try. Therefore I put it out of considera- 
tion; but I will look at the other blessings 
to which I think that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was referring. First there was the 
Budget. Well, various opinions have been 
entertained with regard to the Budget, but 
I am rather disposed to think that even its 
most sanguine admirers are beginning to 
consider that they are something like the 
people in the Eastern tale who were cre- 
dulous enough to take a present of fairy 
gold at night, and-who woke up in the 
morning and found that their gold had 
turned into dried leaves. Then we have the 
French treaty. Of course, it is not now the 
time to discuss any point with regard to that 
treaty, but only two days ago I happened 
to see a statement upon the subject in a 
very great and authoritative commercial 
organ, generally one of the strongest sup- 
porters of Her Majesty’s Government; and 
what did it say? It said this :— 
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“ The dissatisfaction among various English ma- 
nufacturers at the consequences of the hasty man- 
ner in which the French treaty has been framed is 
manifesting itself, not merely in the silk districts, 
where the immediate consequences to the opera- 
tives have been especially disastrous, but also at 
Huddersfield, Leeds, Manchester, Leicester, and 
other important towns.” 

Then it gave a number of details as to 
matters affecting these different towns, and 
concluded thus :— 

“Tt is disagreeable to have to make these state 
ments, but they are on the lips of all mercantile 

ple, and remarks respecting them may have 
the effect of drawing forth contradictions if they 
are incorrect, or, in the opposite case, encouraging 
assurances that there is a prospect of ameliora- 
tion. It is but fair, likewise, to explain that those 
who expressed gratification at the treaty when it 
was first announced may now, without inconsist- 
ency, avow misgivings, since they naturally as- 
sumed that it had been well considered, and that 
they might take for granted it would meet all the 
reasonable wishes of the manufacturing classes, 
in whose interests it had been specially ar- 
ranged.” 
Now, that is a very candid statement with 
regard to our blessing No. 2. We will go 
a little further. I suppose I may take the 
speech from the Throne as a programme 
of what our blessings were to be, and what 
do I find announced in that speech? A 
very attractive programme with regard to 
law reform. We were to have a fusion of 
law and equity, we were to have a measure 
for the amendment of the law of bank- 
ruptey, we were to have a consolidation of 
the law as to public companies, we were to 
have a measure for the consolidation of the 
statutes, and we were to have a measure 
for simplifying titles to land. All these 
were mentioned in the Speech from the 
Throne. I do not see my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General in his place, 
and, as he is not present, I will say this 
with regard to him, that I do not believe 
there is in this House, I do not believe 
there ever sat in this House, a man more 
sincere, and certainly there never was a 
man more capable of carrying into effect 
any measure of legal reform. Therefore, 
in the observations I am about to make, I 
attach no blame to him; I am deseribing 
the state of the business of the Session. 
What has happened with regard to those 
measures of law reform? We have heard 
something about the fusion of law and 
equity. We have seen no measure having 
that object, but we have heard a story 
about what has happened elsewhere. We 
have heard that such a measure was pro- 
duced in ‘‘ another place,”’ but that the mo- 
ment it saw the light it was sat upon 
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after a life of a very few days, it has re-| of that Bill? Wehavehad upon the paper 
tired into that limbo in which all Bills of ever since Parliament met a notice of Mo- 
that kind find refuge, and from which it is | tion by the hon. and learned Attorney 


not likely to emerge. The Bill for the 
Amendment of the Jaw of Bankruptcy has 
been brought into this House, and I will 
say that whatever difference of opinion 


there may be as to its details, it is a great | 
and worthy measure of law reform. But | 


let us see how the business of the House 
stands with regard to it. It has been dis- 
cussed for one night. It consists of 500 
clauses and upwards, and in one night we 
got through, I believe, twenty-five. At that 
rate it would take nineteen more nights in 
Committee; and I want to know what 
prospect there is of the Government being 
able to give half of that number of nights 
or days for its discussion. The next mea- 
sure which was promised was a Bill for the 
amendment and consolidation of the laws 
with regard to public companies—a measure 
which is loudly cried out for by the country, 
and is a practical measure about the ad- 
vantage of which there can be no dispute. 
Well, that Bill has come down to this 
House, and it lies on your table. It con- 
sists of some 400 or 500 clauses, and not 
a clause has been read in Committee up to 
the present moment, and there does not 
seem much chance therefore of making 
much progress with it during the present 
Session. The next measure was that for 
the consolidation of the statutes. I do not 
know whether the hon. Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. L. King) is in his place, but 
I am speaking upon a subject to which he 
has devoted no small attention, and I can 
fancy his disappointment at contrasting 
the present state of affairs with the promise 
in the Speech from the Throne. Where 
is the measure for the consolidation of the 
statutes? Why, we have had brought down 
from the ‘House of Lords the old crop of 
hardy annuals which come down to us every 
year—the Bills for the consolidation of the 
law as to offences, beginning, I believe, 
with offences against rabbits and ending 
with high treason. We have them every 
year, and they have come back this year; 
but as to the measure for the consolidation 
of the statute law, I have neither seen nor 
heard anything about it in this House. I 
come now to the last measure of law Re- 
form. That is a Bill about which there 
really is unanimity in the country ; there 
is a great demand, great necessity for it, 
and great delight when it makes its ap- 
pearance. I mean the measure for simpli- 
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General that on such a night he would 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to sim. 
plify the titles to land. That notice is on 
the paper still. It has been there week 
after week, but the Motion has never been 
made, the Bill has never been seen, and 
to talk of passing such a measure this 
Session is out of the question. I do not 
know what more blessings there are com- 
ing to us, but at all events we have se- 
cured very few of these. I want to know 
why these measures to which I have re- 
ferred are not gone on with. They are 
postponed from day to day and from week 
to week in order to make way for this 
unfortunate production of the noble Lord’s, 
which since the day of its unhappy birth 
has never heard a kindly word and never 
received a friendly smile from any Gen- 
tleman on either side of the House. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham has to-night 
given us a valuable piece of informa- 
tion. He said, ‘‘ If you only would not 
take The Times, but would take another 
paper, and would read the accounts of the 
meetings which are being held in the coun- 
try about this Bill, you would no longer say 
that the country is not anxious for it.” 
He did not mention the name of the other 
paper that we were to take. [Cries of 
‘“* The Star.’”’| I hope that in private he 
will communicate the information to some 
of us, because I should like to see some- 
thing of the meetings. In the absence of 
that paper, however, we have a document 
in this House which gives us some infor- 
mation. We have the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Petitions. The hon. Member 
for Birmingham says that there are 
6,000,000 of unrepresented adults in the 
country, who are extremely anxious for 
representation. 1 must say they keep the 
secret very much to themselves, because I 
find that up to the present time the peti- 
tions from these 6,000,000 adults do not 
include 10,000 names. Well, Sir, the 
aspect of this question with regard to this 
Bill, which has changed from week to 
week, which changed in consequence of 
the announcement of the noble Lord as to 
the Bills for Ireland and Scotland, has 
changed also in another respect, in conse- 
quence of another announcement which he 
made that night. I mean the announce- 
ment by which he invited us to go into 
Committee, and promised us changes 
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which might be made in the Bill. Now, 
I certainly was surprised at that announce- 
ment from the noble Lord, and I will tell 
the House why. I remember what hap- 
pened last year. I remember that my 
right hon, Friend the Member for Hert- 
fordshire (Sir E. B. Lytton) made a speech 
upon the Reform Bill which few who heard 
it will ever forget, in which, in answer to 
the Resolution proposed by the noble Lord, 
he said, ‘* You object to certain things in 
this Bill, you object to the franchise and 
to other matters; well, state your objec- 
tions in Committee, prove them, and they 
will be considered.”’ That was the state- 
ment of my right hon. Friend, and what 
happened after that? Why, Sir, one after 
another, the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary for War—whom I do not see in his 
place—and other Members of the present 
Government rose in their places and used 
language of this kind. They said, ‘* Was 
there ever anything like this? Here isa Go- 
vernment which proposes a Reform Bill. Of 
course, it has some principle; and yet the 
Government, after proposing it, as soon as 
a Motion impugning certain parts of it is 
proposed, come down to the House and 
say, ‘If you will only go into Committee 
and prove a case we shall be quite willing 
to consider it, and we may perhaps come 
to some agreement upon the points in dis- 
pute.””’ 1 thought that after that a very 
different course would be pursued by the 
Government this year. But what is the 
statement of the noble Lord? Speaking 
of the borough franchise, he said: — 

“T have since heard many objections to that 
franchise. I have heard it said that it would 
quite overwhelm property and intelligence. That 
again is a question for Committee. And this I 
will say, that if you will propose any of the mea- 
sures that have been mentioned this evening, 
either for raising the franchise by making it a 
rating instead of a rental franchise, or by increas- 
ing the amount of the rental, or in another way 
that has been pointed out, by admitting a great 
number of voters who are distinguished by pro- 
perty, or by a high degree of knowledge from 
those belonging to the working classes, any pro- 
position of the kind shall be fairly considered by 
us in Committee. We certainly shall not declare 
ourselves so completely wedded to the franchise 
which we have put forward that we will not sub- 
mit to treat on the subject. If, in Committee, 
such a proposal as I have alluded to be made, and 
if the Ifouse should prefer it to that which we 
have originated, it will be our duty to see whether 
the Bill with such an alteration would be a valu- 
able measure, whether it would extend the fran- 
chise in a manner that would strengthen the in- 
stitutions of the country; and, in that case, though 
we might not think it a change for the better, we 
should be ready to adopt that alteration.” [3 Han- 
sard, clviii., p. 1992.] 
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Well, Sir, there is a thing called retribu- 
tive justice, and if ever there was an in- 
stance of retributive justice in a short 
space of time it is to find the noble Lord, 
whose Resolution was then supported by 
his present Colleagues, rising in his place 
and using with regard to this Bill language 
to which that held by my right hon. Friend 
was almost as nothing. The proposal of 
the noble Lord itself requires a word or 
two. If the noble Lord, in the month of 
February last, had said en behalf of the 
Government, ‘‘ Here is our Reform Bill; 
here are our statistics with reference to it; 
we think the franchises we have proposed 
are the best. If, however, you distrust our 
data, we are willing to have an inquiry 
into its aceuracy. If you go into Com- 
mittee it shall be an open question, whe- 
ther you should adopt our franchises, or 
whether reason may be shown for altering 
them.’’ If the noble Lord, speaking in 
relation to the Bills for the reform of the 
representation of the entire United King- 
dom, had said this last February, I think 
it would have been a reasonable propo- 
sition, and one which I am satisfied would 
have been giadly accepted by this side of 
the House. But when four months of the 
Session have expired, and there hardly re- 
mains sufficient time for us to pass the 
Estimates and dispose of our other ordi- 
nary routine business, for the noble Lord 
to tell us, ‘‘We abandon our Irish and 
Scotch Reform Bills; we maintain our 
English Bill; let us throw it loose upon 
the Committee, leaving you to scramble 
there for clause after clause as best you 
may,” is, 1 say, unworthy treatment to- 
wards this House, and a mode of proceed- 
ing to which we cannot creditably assent. 
Suppose, however, we go into Committee. 
What is the first clause of the Bill? Why, 
it prescribes what shall constitute your 
county franchise. But the noble Lord has 
admitted again and again that the princi- 
ple on which the Government is acting is 
to fix the borough franchise first and then 
to keep the county franchise not identical 
with but higher than that for the boroughs. 
But if he says, ‘‘ You may fight about the 
borough franchise ; you may turn it into a 
rating franchise, or raise the rental if you 
prefer that course ; we shall be satisfied to 
accept that proposal, although we do not 
think it the best,’’ how, I ask, are you to 
pass the county franchise, the subject of 
the very first clause, until you know what 
is to be the borough franchise which the 
House will approve and the Government 
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adopt? The Committee would, therefore, 
be entirely useless and illusory, as we 
should find the moment we came to the 
first clause. I say it is not intended to go 
into Committee to do what the hon, Mem- 
ber for Birmingham stated was recom- 
mended in the Speech from the Throne in 
five separate years. We are not asked to 
go into Committee now for the purpose of 
settling the whole question of Parliament- 
ary Reform for the United Kingdom. 
More than that, I say, we are not going 
into Committee actually to settle or with 
the time and the materials for settling the 
question of Reform even for England 
alone. We shall be asked, as hon. Mem- 
bers who usually support the Government 
have told us, to dispute about abstract 
questions that will bear no fruit and lead 
to no result except, perhaps, as being a 
rehearsal for some future effort of the 
noble Lord. But I appeal to the House to 
rescue themselves, and also the Govern- 
ment, from so undignified a position. Let 
me ask you these three questions, the 
answers to which are most important— 
first, are there the materials on which we 
can depend for the discussion of the details 
of this Bill? Secondly, are there, con- 
sistent with the other business of the Ses- 
sion, time and opportunity for sifting those 
materials? And, thirdly, is it a wise or a 
constitutional proceeding to deal with the 
subject of an alteration in the law for the 
representation of the people as to different 
parts of the United Kingdom piecemeal ? 
If, as I confidently believe, the answer of 
the House to each of these questions will 
be in the negative, then, I say, the right, 
the politic, and even the necessary course 
for us to pursue is this—the Bills for Scot- 
land and Ireland now being withdrawn, let 
the Bill for England also follow their ex- 
ample. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Mr. Speak- 
er, the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down commenced his speech 
by rebuking the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham for having departed from the subject- 
matter of the debate, and for having made, 
on the question whether the House should 
adjourn, a speech which he said belonged 
to the third reading of the Bill; and the 
explanation he was good enough to give 
for that proceeding of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham was, that, being satisfied that 
the Bill would never come to a third read- 
ing, he was anxious to deliver a speech 
which he felt he should not have an oppor- 
tunity of delivering on the proper occasion. 
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But the hon. and learned Gentleman, with 
the most marvellous inconsistency, has 
fallen himself into that very error which 
he, unjustly and improperly, imputed to 
the hon. Member for Birmingham. He 
has made to-night a speech upon the Mo- 
tion for going into Committee on the Bill 
which properly belongs to the discussion in 
Committee; but he has given on this occa- 
sion a far better reason than he ascribed 
to the hon. Member for Birmingham, for 
whereas the hon. Member for Birmingham 
assuming, as he says, that other people 
would not allow the Bill to go to a third 
reading, has anticipated the third reading 
by that speech to-night ; the hon. and 
learned Gentleman having determined for 
himself and his friends that the House 
should not go into Committee founded upon 
his own decision, which he flatters himself 
he shall be able to carry into effect, has 
anticipated by a speech adapted to the 
Committee that stage of the Bill which he 
and his friends have determined the Bill 
shall never reach. But the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman was not only inconsistent, 
but, if 1 may be allowed to say so, he was 
guilty of an act of gross insubordination. 
It belonged to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire at the 
close of the Session to perform that ope- 
ration which is usually called ‘‘ a review of 
the Session ;’’ but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in the month of June—the be- 
ginning of June—by entering into a review 
of the Session, has not only assumed the 
duties of the leader on that side of the 
House, but has actually infringed on our 
duties, for he likewise performed the ope- 
ration of the ‘‘ massacre of the innocents.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman not only 
diverged from the proper subject of debate 
by discussing the details of the Bill—a dis- 
cussion which ought to be reserved for the 
Committee, but he went into a still wider 
range of digression, and began to discuss 
all the measures which have been proposed 
in the course of the Session, some of which 
have been, and some of which have not 
been submitted to the House. And, Sir, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman enume- 
rated the blessings which he said were to 
have been showered, or have been show- 
ered down on the country in the course of 
the Session. But there was one blessing he 
forgot to enumerate, the “ gift of tongue.” 
The amplitude and the excess with which 
that blessing has been bestowed upon the 
other side of the House has been the main 
cause why we have been deprived of the 
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full enjoyment of all those other good 
things to which he alluded. Why, Sir, if 
we have come now to the beginning of 
June without even having got into Com- 
mittee on a Bill, which the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman accuses us of having hurried 
through the House—if that is the state of 
the matter, what has been the cause of it ? 
Why, the cause has been that we have 
been incessantly interrupted by delays— 
by the delays which have been purposely 
interposed by the other side to obstruct 
the progress of the Bill, and which those 
who wish to obstruct have not dared openly 
to attack. I really wish, Sir, to call the 
attention of the House to the condition in 
which we are. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman called on the House to rescue itself 
from the undignified position in which it 
was placed. I concur with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. I do ask the House 
to rescue itself from what I do think a 
most undignified position. Does the House 
mean to pass the Reform Bill, or does it 
not? The hon. and learned Gentleman 
ended by asking a string of questions. I 
also wish to ask a question. I ask the 
House whether they are of opinion that a 
reform in the representation of the people 
is proper and right, or whether they are 
determined that there shall be no reform ? 
Why, Sir, the course which has been adopt- 
ed during this Session since the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, would lead any reasoning 
man to say that it was the resolve of the 
House that there should be no Reform Bill 
—no Bill at all events, this Session ; and 
the arguments we now hear adduced might 
equally apply to any subsequent Session in 
which a similar Bill might be proposed. 
Now, Sir, let me entreat the House to con- 
sider the position in which public men are 
placed in regard to this question of Reform. 
As long as the proposal for Reform origi- 
nated on one side of the House, with one 
section of the House, and was resisted on 
principle by the other—so long as it might 
be doubtful what might be the influence of 
argument, or what the effect of a disso- 
lution and re-election upon the strength of 
those two opposing parties, so long it was 
justifiable for those who opposed Reform 
to oppose it on principle, to object at 
every stage to every Bill that might be 
proposed to Parliament in order to carry 
out an arrangement to which they on prin- 
ciple steadfastly and determinedly objected. 
But is that the condition in which this 
question is now placed? We have had, as 
has been stated by the hon. Member for 
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Birmingham, not only many repeated an- 
nouncements from the Throne recommend- 
ing this question to the consideration of 
the House, but now there is no longer any 
distinction in principle between the two par- 
ties who might aspire to the Government 
of the country. The moment that the Earl of 
Derby’s Administration proposed a Reform 
Bill, and that Bill was supported by the 
whole Conservative party, from that mo- 
ment it was impossible that the House of 
Commons could consistently and perma- 
nently refuse to pass a Bill for reforming 
the representation of the country. There- 
fore, those hon. Gentlemen who sit on the 
other side of the House are precluded from 
taking a course inconsistent with the line 
of argument they have pursued, with the 
conduct of their leaders, with their own 
conduct in support of those leaders, and 
with that which happened last year ; and I 
say that it is not a straightforward or manly 
course to endeavour by delays to postpone 
the consideration of a measure, to the prin- 
ciple of which they are as much pledged as 
those who sit on this side of the House. 
Well, then, Sir, what is it that those Gen- 
tlemen object to? The Bill that we have 
proposed has been acknowledged to be very 
simple in its provisions. [Jronical cheers. | 
Yes, Sir, no man can deny that. It con- 
tains three leading enactments ; a reduc- 
tion of the borough franchise, a reduction 
of the county franchise, and a transfer of 
seats. But if hon, Gentlemen entertained 
those objections which they have so strongly 
expressed in the course of these discussions, 
why did they not oppose the second read- 
ing of the Bill? Every argument which 
they have used went to resist the second 
reading. They have objected on principle 
to the provisions of the Bill, and I say they 
ought to have objected to the second read- 
ing. They did not object to the second 
reading. They admitted, therefore, the 
principle upon which the Bill is founded, 
the principle—namely, of lowering those 
respective franchises, and a certain amount 
of transfer of seats ; and their arguments 
entirely turned upon the details, and upon 
the degree to which those different arrange~ 
ments should be carried into effect. Their ar- 
guments, therefore, necessarily drove them 
into Committee, if they were consistent in 
the line of argument which they adopted, 
If they were prepared on principle to admit 
and support and vote for a Bill which re- 
duced the borough franchise and the county 
franchise, and provided for a transfer of 
seats, and their objections were only to the 
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extent to which any or all of these different 
arrangements were carried out, | say, that, 
having agreed to the Bill on principle by 
not opposing it and voting for its second 
reading, they were bound in consistency to 
go into Committee, and there endeavour 
to establish the objections in degree and 
not in principle which they felt to the dif- 
ferent portions of the Bill. But then the 
hon. and learned Gentleman finds fault 
with my noble Friend for having stated on 
a former evening that, if, when we get 
into Committee, the House should be of 
opinion that some modification was proper 
to be made in those three different arrange- 
ments, the Government were not so wedded 
to their own plan but that they would fairly 
consider any proposal that might be made 
in Committee. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman says that my noble Friend is incon- 
sistent in that; because, when the late 
Government proposed their Bill, he, in- 
stead cf going into Committee, moved a 
Resolution establishing certain principles, 
applicable to the Bill which they had in- 
troduced. But, Sir, the cases are totally 
different. What was the Bill of the late 
Government? Why, when they brought 
in their Bill they stated that the one funda- 
mental principle on which that Bill was 
founded was the identity of the town and 
county franchises, and that another prin- 
ciple equally essential to the Bill was that 
the county voters resident in represented 
towns should be deprived of their county 
votes. Consequently to have gone into 
Committee on that Bill with the intention 
of proposing any alteration in these funda- 
mental principles would have been childish 
and absurd. My noble Friend, therefore, 
took the only course which was open to 
him, and asked the House to resolve before 
the Bill went into Committee that those 
principles were not the principles on which 
the Bill ought to be founded. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite gave up their Bill consist- 
ently with the ground they had taken, be- 
cause the Resolution of my noble Friend 
went to the fundamental principles of the 
Bill; but the objections now taken by the 
other side do not go to the fundamental 
principles of the Bill. They only go to the 
detail and to the degree in which those fun- 
damental principles are to be carried out. 
As matters stood there might have been 
some consistency in the opposition which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have made to a Bill 
which is founded upon principles different 
from those which constitued the essence of 
their own measure ; but after that period 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire stated that his Govern- 
ment were prepared to depart from those 
principles, and to make a reduction of the bo- 
rough franchise, Therefore, all difference of 
opinion between those who sit on that side 
of the House and those who sit on this in re- 
gard to the fundamental elements of the Bill 
has ceased, and it is now come simply to 
the question of the degree in which the 
principles of our Bill are to be carried out. 
That being the case, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman says, ‘‘ Here we have been up- 
wards of three weeks discussing this Bill, 
and have not yet got into Committec.” 
Well, whose fault is that? I think it isa 
little too much for those who inflict an in- 
jury, to make that injury a cause of com- 
plaint against the party injured. But he 
says that our data are not satisfactory; that 
an inquiry has been instituted in “* another 
place;”’ and why, he asks, has no such in- 
quiry been instituted here? Has anybody 
asked for that inquiry? Did any hon. Gen- 
tleman, who felt a doubt about the accu- 
racy of these returns, move for an inquiry ? 
And have we resisted that Motion? Why, if 
that inquiry has not yet been made, it is 
incumbent upon those who thought it ne- 
cessary to have proposed it, and they are 
not entitled to complain of its not having 
been made until they have brought forward 
the proposal themselves, and that proposal 
has been negatived. We have, indeed, 
heard one hon. Member after another, 
stating from his place that his knowledge 
of this or that borough led him to think 
that there was some difference, not in many 
eases very important, between the results 
of the returns which we had obtained and 
laid upon the table, and the results of his 
own personal and local inquiries. But these 
were precisely the points which ought to 
be urged in Committee, which are appli- 
cable to the Committee, and not to the 
second reading, or to the question of you, 
Sir, leaving the chair to go into Commit- 
tee. Therefore I say that the whole of 
the discussions that have taken place, from 
the time that this Bill was introduced, down 
to the present evening, have been discus- 
sions, not embodying the opinions enter- 
tained as to the particular stage of the Bill 
under discussion at the time, but © series 
of objections, evidently urged for the pur- 
pose of creating delay, and obstructing a 
Bill, which either they did not venture, or 
did not, according to their own principles, 
feel themselves at liberty to oppose entirely 
upon the general grounds of the matter 
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and tendency of the Bill. And to-night 
we have really come to the climax of these 
proceedings. Hitherto, when a debate has 
been spun out bya great number ofspeeches, 
and twelve o'clock has arrived, we have been 
told that it is too late to go on, and a Mo- 
tion of adjournment has been moved; and 
at that hour of the night it has been impos. 
sible for the Government with any decency 
to refuse their acquiescence in the Motion, 
when they were told that shoals of orators 
were ready with speeches unspoken, but 
ready prepared, upon the subject of debate. 
But this evening we have had a novelty; 
and the Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate, usually made at twelve o'clock at 
night, has been made at half-past four in 
the day. An anticipated lassitude, a fore- 
told incapacity of sitting out the debate, 
has come upon hon. Gentlemen opposite; 
and at half-past four they declare that it is 
impossible for them to find strength of 
body or of mind to go on with the debate; 
and they have begged and entreated to be 
allowed to go home and prepare fresh 
speeches on the subject! That may be a 
very fair reason, why Gentlemen, who have 
been for the last few days attending other 
amusements, have not been able to devote 
that time and attention which is necessary 
to prepare themselves for the occasion; but 
I do not think it is a decorous Motion to 
make in the House of Commons upon a 
question of great national importance. It 
is founded upon something which my noble 
Friend stated a few nights ago, in regard 
to the respective Bills for England, Seot- 
land, and Ireland. My noble Friend stated 
that the prolongation of these discussions, 
the pressure of other business, and the 
period of the Session, rendered it unlikely 
that we should be able during the present 
Session to dispose, not only of the English, 
but of the Scotch and Irish Bills also ; and 
that being the case, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment thought that no public inconvenience 
could arise from postponing, until next 
Session, the discussion of the Scotch and 
the Irish Bills. The hon.-and learned 
Gentleman has talked of abandoning the 
Scoteh and Irish Bills, as though it were 
supposed that we were going to give up 
both those Bills; but my noble Friend 
stated no such thing. What he stated had 
simply reference to the order of proceeding, 
and to the fact that, if we were able to pass 
the English Bill this Session, it would be 
too late to take up the Scotch and Irish 
Bills ; which would, therefore, render it 
necessary to propose them again in an- 
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other Session. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman says he has placed us on the 
horns of a dilemma; because either we shall 
or shall not have to advise the Crown to 
dissolve Parliament the moment the Eng- 
lish Bill has passed; and he points “out 
what in his opinion will be an absurdity 
and an incompatibility in either of those 
courses. Undoubtedly, it would be a most 
unusual and preposterous course of proceed- 
ing, if the moment the English Bill has 
passed, Government were thereupon to ad- 
vise the Crown to dissolve Parliament, in 
order that a new Parliament might be as- 
sembled, and take up the Irish and Scotch 
Bills. Suppose, for instance, that had hap- 
pened when Parliament met—which, with- 
ont any great exaggeration, might have 
been expected—that when the English Re- 
form Bill was proposed, all parties had given 
their minds fairly to consider the Bill, and 
earnestly to assist in passing such a Bill as 
they might think safe and proper, the Eng- 
lish Bill would have passed at an early 
period of the Session, but would any man 
suppose that immediately after Easter, be- 
cause the English Bill had passed, Par- 
liament was to be dissolved in order that 
there might be another Parliament to con- 
sider the Irish and Scotch Bills? And 
yet the argument used by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite in regard to the postponement of 
the Irish and Scotch Bills to next Session 
would lead to that. They say, “If you 
pass the English Bill this Session, and 
therefore prospectively alter the English 
constituencies, then the Parliament elected 
by the old constituencies will not be en- 
titled to come together next Session for 
the purpose of considering the other two 
measures.’’ What difference in principle 
is there between a Parliament whose con- 
stituency has been prospectively altered 
going on in the same Session to deal with 
the Irish and Scotch Billa, to impose taxes, 
to pass important laws affecting all the 
great interests of the country—what dif- 
ference, I ask, is there between such a 
Parliament doing that and the same Par- 
liament performing precisely the same ope- 
ration when called together after a recess? 
I am at a loss to see the distinction. 
Therefore it by no means follows that be- 
cause Parliament should in one year com- 
plete the English Reform Bill, this House 
would therefore be incompetent to sit again 
next year to dispose of the Irish and Scotch 
Bills. It would certainly not be till these 
three Bills had been passed that, on that 
account, there would be any necessity for 
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dissolving Parliament and appealing to the 
new constituency. Moreover, the new Re- 
form Bill bestows on certain classes new 
rights which must be recorded by the re- 
gistrar, and therefore until the new register 
hag been made, even if all the three Bills 
were passed, it is clear a dissolution could 
not on that account take place. But I 
have stronger grounds. I am astonished 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman should 
have forgotten what passed in his own 
country in 1850. A great enlargement of 
the Irish constituency took place at that 
time. I forget the exact numbers, they 
were however rather above 100,000 than 
below it—but there was no dissolution at 
that time. No dissolution took place till 
the Earl of Derby’s Government came into 
office in 1852. So that for nearly two 
years Parliament went on after that pro- 
spective change had been made in the con- 
stituency of Ireland. Therefore it is ab- 
surd to contend that the course which my 
noble Friend shadowed forth was one which 
could not be adopted consistently with 
constitutional principles and practice. It 
would be perfectly possible, and would 
involve no impropriety whatever, for the 
House to pass the English Reform Bill 
this year, and to sit again next January or 
February, or at any other time that the 
Crown might be advised to call it together, 
for the purpose of going on with the Irish 
and Scotch Bills; the dissolution being 
postponed not only until these Bills had 
been passed, but until arrangements had 
been made for the registration of the newly- 
endowed voters. I say, therefore, that the 
ground on which this proposal is made will 
not hold water. But still more extraordi- 
nary is the inversion, which could not, in 
point of order, be proposed directly, but 
which the Motion for Adjournment is in- 
tended indirectly to effeect—the inversion, 
in my opinion, of putting the cart before 
the horse; that is, putting the Irish and 
Scotch Bills before the English one. [ Cries 
of ‘No, no!” from the Opposition.] Al- 
low me to say that was the object of the 
Motion which was announced. I presume 
the hon. Member who made this Motion 
will not get up and declare that his object 
in proposing to adjourn the debate sine die 
was to get rid of the Bill altogether. The 
fact is, that this Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment of the debate was substituted for the 
Motion of which notice was given, that the 
English Bill should be postponed till after 
the Irish and Scoteh Bills had been ad- 
vanced a stage. The hon. and learned 
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Gentleman undesignedly pointed out forei- 
ble reasons why such a course would be 
impossible. He said the disfranchisement 
is in the English Bill, and is to form the 
foundation of the enfranchisement in the 
Irish and Scotch Bills. Consequently, you 
must pass the English Bill before you can 
get the materials with which to endow Ire- 
land and Scotland. The course, therefore, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
show by some twisted argument to be the 
right one, his own reasoning proves to be 
palpably improper and absurd, and the 
course we propose is the only one we can 
with propriety pursue. I say again, I do 
trust the House will seriously consider the 
position which this question now occupies, 
and the attitude which parties on both sides 
of the House have assumed in regard to it. 
Is the House prepared to affirm that there 
shall be no reform in the representation of 
the people? I do not ask hon. Gentlemen 
on this side of the House—I know that 
they will answer ‘‘ No,”—but I ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite whether, after all that 
passed when their leaders were in office, 
they will venture to affirm that there shall 
be no reform in the representation of the 
people? It is impossible. If, then, it be 
impossible, on what ground is it that they 
refuse to allow the House to go into the 
consideration of the Bill which we have pro- 
posed? I say, every argument they have 
used, every fact that stands recorded as to 
their conduct when their leaders were in 
office, compels them in consistency to go 
into Committee. It is only in Committee 
that they can establish those objections 
which have been so strongly urged by 
every one who has spoken-on the opposite 
side of the House to the details of the 
Bill. We have told them we are ready to 
consider the details, and if the House 
agrees to any modification of these details, 
consistent with the principles on which 
this Bill is founded, we do not say that 
we shall not be prepared to submit to the 
decision of the House. But there are cer- 
tain fundamental principles in the Bill 
which we could not consent to have in- 
fringed, because that would destroy the 
measure altogether. One main principle 
of the Bill is the reduction of the borough 
franchise. If hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
prepared to move that there should be no re- 
duction of the borough franchise, they can 
do so. If they choose to say we refuse to 
go into Committee and discuss the details 
of the Bill when we object to its principles 
—we adhere to the principle of the Karl 
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of Derby’s Bill, that there should be no 
change in the rental qualification for the 
borough franchise ; if hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite would say that plainly and distinctly, 
then they would be pursuing a fair, manly, 
and intelligible course of proceeding. But 
they do not, they cannot take that course, 
because their leader and others who stand 
high in the estimation of the party have 
pledged themselves to a reduction of the 
franchise. Two distinguished Members of 
the late Government quitted their col- 
leagues, because, I belicve, they were in 
favour of a reduction of the borough fran- 
chise, while the rest were against it. Well, 
then, if hon. Gentlemen are not prepared 
to throw the Bill out altogether on its 
merits and on the principles which it em- 
bodies, I say they are acting a part utterly 
unworthy of a great political party when 
they endeavour by delay to prevent the 
House from guing into the consideration 
of a Bill the importance of which they 
themselves when in office have admitted, 
the expediency of which when in office 
they have acknowledged and acted upon, 
the prineiple of which they no longer con- 
test, and the details of which form the only 
ground of their objection. I say that upon 
every principle which ought to guide states- 
men, upon every principle which ought 
to guide the conduct of a political party, 
they are bound to go into the consideration 
of this Bill in Committee, and there urge 
those objections to the details of the mea- 
sure which, no doubt, they consistently and 
sincerely entertain. Is the time of year 
such as to make this impossible? It is 
later, no doubt, than it might have been. 
If they had acted on those fair and manly 
principles which ought to guide a great 
political party, there might have been 
more time to spare. 
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constituencies, but as that is a question 
to be considered in Committee, we will go 
at once into Committee and endeavour to 
enforce our objections and establish our 
opinion.’’ But such a party should not, 
under the shadow of a pretence of dis- 
cussing without dividing, obstruct the whole 
of the great business of the country and 
prevent those measures being carried which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman says are 
so important, and some of which, in spite of 
all these delays, I hope we shall be able 
to carry before the Session is concluded. 
That is the course which such a party, 
having a due respect to its position, and a 
due regard to the interests of the country, 
should have followed. A Motion is brought 
forward at four o’clock in the afternoon to 
prevent discussion, which those who moved 
the adjournment seem, nevertheless, pre- 
pared to bring on, and, I hope, that the 
House, by rejecting that Motion will affirm 
that this Bill ought to proceed—that they 
are prepared to go into Committee, that 
they are prepared in Committee to hear, 
to discuss, and to consider all objections 
which can be fairly and bond fide made to 
the details of the Bill, and that this House 
will not, under the ill-founded apprehen- 
sion of two dissolutions, which is enter- 
tained on the other side, or under the ap- 
prehension of a premature dissolution, be 
diverted from the straight path of public 
duty, but before the House separates, 
come to a Vote which will show, one way 
or the other, what is the opinion of the 
House with regard to the measure before 
it. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I congratulate 
the noble Lord on his first speech on the 
Reform Bill, and I am not at all surpris- 
ed that he should have fallen into some 
remarkable errors when speaking upon the 
subject, because hitherto he has taken less 
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the great portion of the property and in- 
telligence of the country—that portion of 
the community which is most attached to 
the Constitution? I say that the fair, the 
proper, and the manly course for such a 
party to have followed was either to have 
said at once—‘t Your Bill is one to the 
principle of which we can never agree, and 
therefore we object to the second reading;”’ 
or, if they did not entertain that opinion 
to have said—*‘ The principle of your Bill 
Is one to which we cannot object, but to 
the details we do object ; the franchise is 
too low ; it will introduce too large a pro- 
portion of the democratic element into the 
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ed from a Minister so peculiarly respon- 
sible for the introduction of this mea- 
sure. It is only because the noble Lord 
has not until this night taken a part 
in our debates, that I can at all account 
for that total misconception of what has 
been going on in the House with respect 
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which has characterized every statement 
the noble Lord has made this evening. 
What is the complaint of the noble Lord ? 
The noble Lord does not deny that the 
business of the House with regard to this 
measure has been carried on in a most 
unsatisfactory manner. The noble Lord 
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does not deny that here we are advanced 
in the month of June, and have not yet 
arrived at Committee on this Bill. The 
noble Lord is astonished at the position in 
which his Government is placed with this 
measure, and then the noble Lord with 
some rashness, as I think I shall show, 
falls to scolding the House, and says the 
delay which he has experienced has been 
unreasonable, unconstitutional, and irra- 
tional. Not being sufficiently acquainted 
with the conduct of this measure, which 
has been left to others, the noble Lord 
thinks of course that the delay has been 
occasioned entirely by the Opposition. 
Why, it was only on Monday last that 
the Government proposed to go into Com. 
mittee. Here we are discussing the ques- 
tion upon Thursday, and the noble Lord 
accounts for the little progress which the 
measure has made by the vexatious delays 
experienced, when it is on the records of 
this House that the Government themselves, 
having the management of the business of 
the House, having generally all the days 
which are usually devoted to private Mem- 
bers entirely at its disposal, only last Mon- 
day proposed to go into Committee. But 
before the appointment of last Monday let 
us see what was the conduct of this House. 
What was the conduct of this factious Op- 
position seeking every delay aud opposing 
to this constitutional proposition of the Mi- 
nister all the devices which the forms of 
the House will permit, to prevent the pro- 
gress of a measure, of which the noble 
Lord is so enamoured? Does the noble 
Lord complain that the second reading was 
not opposed? Is that a sign of faction ? 
Is that a means of delay? Does the noble 
Lord complain that upon so important a 
measure—admitting, as he says we do, the 
principle of this Bill, the House—not the 
Opposition merely—should have taken that 
constitutional and solemn occasion to dis- 
cuss what may be the consequences of the 
application of that principle in its various 
details, as they occurred to them in the 
conrse of that discussion? Was a debate of 
five days’ length so unreasonable? Was 
that a space of time so unusual for a dis- 
cussion upon such a subject that the noble 
Lord is justified in turning round upon the 
House and accusing it of delay? [Seve- 
ral hon. Members: Six days.] Whether 
five or six days, who are responsible for 
the length of that discussion? Is it the 
Opposition? I think it was stated, and 
correctly stated, that in numbers, and, I 
believe, also in length, the majority of 
Mr. Disraeli 
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speeches were made by the supporters of 
the noble Lord. The noble Lord turns 
round to us and says, that there is only 
one question to ask, ‘‘ Are you in favour 
of a Reform Bill or not?” I say that if the 
noble Lord wants information upon that 
subject, I recommend him to apply to 
the hon. Member for the City of Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Black). Let the noble Lord 
ask him whether he is in favour of a Re- 
form Bill. He sits in his immediate vicin- 
ity and is in close political contiguity and 
sympathy with the noble Lord. For aught 
I know he is sitting now behind the noble 
Lord, and he can ask the question in a 
whisper. If the noble Lord is not satis. 
fied with the opinion of the representative 
of that enlightened capital, the modern 
Athens, let him ask the hon. Member for 
Bristol (Mr. H. Berkeley) what is his opin- 
ion, and whether he is in favour of the Go- 
vernment Reform Bill. And if the hon. 
Member for Bristol in private conversation 
indulges in that invective and sarcasm for 
which he is publicly distinguished, I would 
recommend the noble Lord to address 
his inquiry to a graver mind—to the hon, 
Gentleman who must share his confidence. 
because he owes to his patronage his emi- 
nent post—the Member for Salford (Mr. 
Massey). Let him ask the hon. Member 
for Salford whether he is in favour of Par- 
liamentary Reform. Sir, the noble Lord 
may address this question to a great num- 
ber of Gentlemen on his side of the House. 
Here, perhaps, we have taken refuge in 
more general views. We have stated some 
large constitutional objections to the course 
adopted by the noble Lord and his col- 
leagues. But, for minute criticism—for 
vigilant captiousness, for a devotion to de- 
tails which appears to be prompted by a 
sentiment of personal panic, I should say 
on this measure that the great Liberal party 
were more distinguished than the Gentle- 
men who sit on the Opposition benches. 
Parliament met early—-at an unusual pe- 
riod. For a whole fortnight nothing was 
done. Why was not the Reform Bill in- 
troduced? I have shown the House that 
when the second reading took place the 
duration of the debate was not unusual, 
and was, indeed, only becoming such a 
theme. I have shown that the greater 
portion of that debate, and the portion 
most adverse to the merits of the Bill, 
came from the Ministerial benches and 
from the habitual supporters of the Go- 
vernment. I have shown that when weeks 
ago that debate was closed the Govern- 
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ment did not propose to go into Commit- 
tee until last Monday, the 4th of June, 
and now I ask the House and the country 
whether, under these circumstance, and 
in this state of affairs, the Minister is 
justified in the assertions which he has 
made this evening, and the tone which 
he has adopted upon the subject? But is 
this all? Not a tithe of the case, The 
noble Lord says we did not oppose even the 
second reading of the measure, but that 
we took other means to protract discussion 
and provoke opposition. What means? I 
deny the charge. Look at the records of 
the House, and examine those who are the 
authors of the Amendments to the Motion 
that you, Sir, do leave the chair. Where 
do they sit? Who are the Members who 
have suggested Amendments by which this 
measure might be arrested and ultimately 
defeated? I need not refer again to the 
hon, and much respected Gentleman who 
gave notice of the Motion for referring the 
Reform Bill to a Select Committee (Mr. 
Massey), a Motion, the nature of whieh 
very much fluttered the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, but which 
lit up the countenances of many hon. Mem- 
bers of the party opposite with an air of 
relief that was sparkling and encouraging 
to all who beheld them. But what is the 
state of the House at this moment? It 
is true there has been an Amendment to 
the Motion that the Speaker do leave the 
chair; but who has made it? Is it a Con- 
servative Member who is to be held re- 
sponsible for all the delays that have taken 
place, and whose conduct is to be the ex- 
euse for the clumsy and unsatisfactory 
manner in which this Bill has been con- 
ducted ? I do not share the confidence of 
the hon. Gentleman who moves this Amend- 
ment; nor is that surprising, for he always 
sits behind the noble Lord, and when he 
made this Amendment he boasted that he 
had supported the noble Lord in almost 
every division for many years. Is it to be 
endured, then, that in such circumstances, 
instead of turning round to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh, the hon. Member for 
Bristol, and his most confidential friend the 
author of this Amendment, the noble Lord, 
in total ignorance of what has been going 
onin the House—as it were just awakened 
from those rosy slumbers into which he 
always falls when the subject of reform 
is before the House —like an Ephesian 
sleeper, awakes from his dream, exclaim- 
ing ‘*God bless my soul, what’s all this? 
It is the 7th of June and we are not in 
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Committee on the Reform Bill. I will 
make a great declaration. We have been 
beset with vicious, factious Motions for de- 
lay !”” And then the noble Lord denounces 
the factious and unconstitutional conduct 
of the party opposite to him, while all the 
time the noble Lord’s intimate friends and 
supporters who, as representing great cities 
he ought to be proud of, are the persons of 
whom he should complain. The noble 
Lord, in ignorance of all the warnings so 
solemnly given, of all the predictions put 
forth, and in defiance of all the calcula- 
tions that have been made, comes forward 
on this the 7th of June for the first time, 
and condescends to say a word, I will not 
say in favour of, but about the Reform 
Bill. But let us see what we are doing 
this evening? The noble Lord is clearly 
in error as to all that has taken place this 
evening. I am not surprised at it, as the 
noble Lord was not here, having been pre- 
sent, probably, in a gayer and more bril- 
liant scene. I would recommend to the 
noble Lord that in future he should adhere 
to the salutary rule that has regulated his 
Parliamentary conduct throughout the Ses- 
sion, and not venture again to speak either 
about the Reform Bill or the proceedings 
in this House with regard to it; because 
he has entirely misrepresented the Motion 
of my hon. Friend behind me (Sir James 
Fergusson), who, in a speech of great spirit 
and intelligence, introduced the subject 
before us to-night, and who was led to 
take the particular course which he did 
adopt in consequence of an intimation from 
you, Sir, that it was not competent for him 
to propose another Motion of which he had 
given notice. The hon. Gentleman, be- 
lieving that he was following the proper 
Parliamentary course, made the Motion 
which is now before us. 

But let me say one word as to what the 
noble Lord has at some length urged about 
the alleged opposition and criticism of this 
Bill by the House. Hitherto there has been 
no opposition, but there ought to be no 
criticism, on this measure, says the noble 
Lord, because we are all agreed in princi 
ple, and therefore discussion, except in 
Committee, is not to be tolerated. hat 
does the noble Lord mean by saying we 
are all agreed in principle? It is desirable 
to have a true and distinct conception of 
the use of the term. The noble Lord says 
that before the Government of the Earl of 
Derby there were two parties—one for and 
one against Reform, and that he says was 
a convenient system. No doubt, it was a 
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convenient system for the Liberal party. 
In Opposition they always constructed and 
organized themselves on the principle of 
Parliamentary Reform ; but when they got 
into office nothing was ever done. The 
question was left open in detail to any 
individual who was entirely irresponsible 
as a Minister. This game had gone on 
for a long time. Three Prime Ministers 
had recommended Her Majesty to draw 
the attention of Parliament in Her Speech 
from the Throne to the Amendment of 
the representation of the people, and had 
laid Bills on the subject before the House 
of Commons. The late Government were 
of opinion that, after all that had occurred, 
seeing that Session after Session questions 
of Parliamentary Reform had been carried 
in detail by majorities, though not acted 
upon, it was advisable to bring in a mea- 
sure. I will not argue now on the merits 
or demerits of that measure, but I must 
tell the noble Lord, as he commenced the 
controversy, that we brought forward that 
measure because, in our opinion, it was a 
Conservative measure, and we view his 
measure with suspicion, because we think 
its tendencies are not Conservative. It is 
very well to talk of being agreed in prin- 
ciples. All depends upon the application 
of those principles. The noble Lord is by 
no means justified in saying that because 
we may agree in the principle of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and in some extension of 
the franchise, that therefore we are not 
bound to take into our consideration what 
may be the possible consequences of the 
measure now in our hands. I do not think 
that would be a wise course to take; on 
the contrary, the time that has been taken 
up, from accident in some degree, but in 
a much greater from the aversion of the 
noble Lord’s supporters to this Bill, has 
tended much to enlighten the public mind. 
and when we are in Committee, if ever we 
get there, we shall be able to consider the 
principles which the noble Lord has laid 
down with much greater effect and with 
much more advantage to the community. 
These have been the principal topics of the 
noble Lord’s speech, but he hardly ad- 
dressed one syllable to the question im- 
mediately under our consideration. Ab- 
sent, I suppose, from the House during the 
best part of the evening, he must have en- 
tered in clear ignorance of what had taken 
place in his absence. He must have suppos- 
ed that we were continuing the Debate on 
the ‘‘ vexatious Amendment ”’ made by one 
of his principal supporters, He can hardly 
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lay it down asa principle that when the 
Government have made the most import: 
ant announcement that they will not pro- 
ceed with the Amendment of the repre. 
sentation of the people as far as Scotland 
and Ireland are concerned, the House 
should not desire to consider the new posi- 
tion in which they are placed, and should 
not stop in a precipitate career to inquire 
what may be theconstitutional consequences 
of such acourse. The noble Lord has not 
referred to the dilemma in which he was 
placed by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns), 
or, if he did just refer to it, he did not 
in any degree extricate himself from it. 
There is something even beyond that di- 
lemma on which he has not touched, or at 
least had said just enough about it to show 
that he was seared at the difficulty which 
was placed before him, and which he found 
it impossible to avoid. 

The noble Lord proposes that we shall 
this year Reform, as is the general phrase, 
or rather amend, the representation of the 
people—that is, largely increase the con- 
stituent body of the country, and bring in a 
new class, and that class belonging to a 
much lower sphere of Society than that 
which now enjoys the suffrage. He tells 
us now very differently from what was told 
us by his colleagues: ‘‘ When this Bill is 
passed we shall not have time to deal with 
Scotland and Ireland, and we shall not 
consider ourselves justified, nor do we think 
any Minister would consider himself justi- 
fied in counselling the Sovereign to exer- 
cise Her prerogative until the Amendment 
of the representation of Ireland and Scot- 
land is also accomplished.”’ That the 
noble Lord has announced now for the 
first time in unhesitating and unqualified 
terms. But what is the security that next 
year the representation of Scotland and 
Ireland will be amended? These are not 
times on which we can count on such re- 
sults. I could dwell much on that point, 
but I will not at the present moment; but, 
admitting that next year these two great 
Imperial results are achieved, the noble 
Lord will not deny this, that, thanks to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, we shall 
have the whole question of the taxation of 
the country to consider next year, and un- 
der circumstances most difficult, most lia- 
ble to misconception in the public mind, 
and most calculated to create disquietude 
and discontent among the masses who are 
to be enfranchised, and that these grave 
questions of finance are to be settled not 
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only by a moribund, but a condemned and | been continually engaged in bringing for- 
dishonoured Parliament. Is that a ques-| ward this question of Reform, and that 
tion unworthy of the discussion of the | when in office we had not earried our views 
House of Commons? What have we been | into effect. Now, Sir, during the whole 
discussing to-night but that question? It | time from 1832 till last year I do not be- 
is not a question to be settled by the reck- lieve we ever brought forward the question 
less raillery with which the noble Lord | of Reform when the party of the right hon. 
has treated it to-night. It is one of the Gentleman were iu office. Recalling to 
greatest questions which can be brought | mind the periods of 1835, of 1841, of 1846, 
before the House, and we should be un- | and the year 1852, I do not think we ever 
worthy of our position, we should, indeed, ; brought forward the question of Reform to 
have offered an unanswerable argument | disturb a Conservative Government ; on the 
for the reform and re-construction of the | contrary, it was when we were in office 
House, if, under such circumstances, we | that we always introduced the subject. 
attempted to evade the difficulty. Somuch! But, the question we have now to de- 
for the speech of the noble Lord, and for | termine is—is this a real, tangible, sub- 
his unfounded charge against the Tory | stantial objection to proceeding with this 
party of having offered to his suspicious | Bill, or is it a mere pretext in order to pre- 
and, perhaps perilous legislation, unneces- | vent a decision? And though the hon. 
sary delay. I think I have answered that|and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
point. So much, too, for the noble Lord’s | Ayrshire (Sir James Fergusson) brought 
argument that because he has chosen ar- | forward this Amendment with great ability 
bitrarily to assume that we have agreed to|I cannot conceive how it can be argued 
what he conveniently styles the principle | that it was our duty to say we would take 
of his measure, we are to be debarred from | the Irish and Scotch Reform Bills into 
contemplating and considering in a states- | consideration during the present Session. 
manlike manner what must be the conse-| If we had done so—if we had stated at 
quence of the application of that principle ; this period of the year that we would not 
to the state of society in which we live. So} proceed with the English Reform Bill until 
far, in the third place, as to the remarks! we could entertain the Irish and Scotch 
of the noble Lord with regard to the im-| Bills together with it, it is quite evident 
portant theme which has engaged the at- | that on each of those Bills the Opposition 
tention of the House to-night—not, as I/ would have consumed the time of the 
think, in a languid debate, but in a dis- |} House ; they would have taken the course 
cussion introduced with much ability, un-| which they did upon the second reading of 
der circumstances most justifiable, and sus- | the English Bill; they would not have 
tained on both sides with that power which | opposed the second reading, but they would 
the interest of the subject must inspire. | have wasted the time, and then they would 
The noble Lord has made no satisfactory | have said—‘‘ It is now too late to proceed 
reply. We have been favoured with his | with the English Bill.” The only practi- 
virgin speech on Reform, but the noble | cal course we could pursue was to take 
Lord has not treated the subject in a way | upthe English Bill now, and to leave those 
which inspires me with confidence in the | for Ireland and Scotland to another Ses- 
manner in which the Government is going | sion. And what is the reason which has 
to deal with it. The noble Lord, indeed, been given by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
has left a painful impression on the House | tleman who moved the adjournment against 
that he has taken up this subject rather | going into Committee? What was the 
from party necessity than from political | argument employed by the hon. and learn- 
conviction. The noble Lord has challenged ed Member for Belfast (Sir Hugh Carins) 
us toa division. On these grounds I meet ;—what was the reason given by the right 
him ; and I look to the result of that di-' hon. Gentleman? It was that Parliament 
vision without apprehension. would then be condemned, and would be 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I will not unable and unfit to discuss this question of 
long delay the House froma division. But Reform. But we have never said that 
there were some things said by the right | Parliament would not be perfectly capable 
hon. Gentleman of which I cannot refrain | of legislation. We have not said, as we 
from taking notice. In the first place, did in 1831, that there are 150 Members 
the right hon. Gentleman has stated, as if of the House who do not represent the 
it were a fact, as if it formed part of people. After that Act was passed, I 
history, that when out of office we had) admit the House of Commons stood con- 
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demned ; but what has been said with re- 
gard to the present measure amounts to 
this—that it would increase the value of 
the representation, that it would add to its 
force with the people, and that it would 
strengthen the institutions of the country, 
if a considerable number were added to the 
electors at present on the roll. But that 
does not imply any condemnation of the 
House of Commons — that is no reason 
whatever why the House of Commons should 
not continue to discharge its functions for 
another Session, and why, having entered 
on the consideration of the English Bill in 
the present Session, it should not take up 
the Scotch and Irish Bills at a future period. 
The hon. and learned Member for Bel- 
fast said, I proposed the borough franchise 
first, because I wished to keep the county 
franchise higher; and that I only fixed 
upon the borough franchise with a view to 
secure the addition of a certain number to 
the constituencies. He misrepresented me 
in both these particulars. 1 never advo- 
cated a change in the county franchise 
upon any other ground than that the House 
had repeatedly averred that a particular 
rate would be a proper franchise for coun- 
ties ; and with regard to the £6 borough 
franchise, I always expressed my belief 
‘that men living in houses for which they 
paid a £6 rental were in many cases arti- 
sans who, by their intelligence and in- 
tegrity, were well deserving of a vote. 
Well, then, why not discuss these ques- 
tions in Committee? Why not take one 
side or the other? As my noble Friend 
has said, and as it has been repeatedly 
put to the House, if you consider this a 
revolutionary measure, that will destroy 
the institutions of the country, oppose it 
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manfully. But if you do not say that ; if| 


you refuse to say that you will not admit 
the working classes in great numbers, then 
your only course is to go into Committee, 
and determine what the franchise should 
be. The party opposite, however, prefer 
taking neither of these courses ; they will 
not make any fair and open declaration of 
their views, but they seek by delay and 
obstruction to prevent a discussion of the 
measure in Committee. 

Question put— 

The House divided :—Ayes 248; Noes 
269: Majority 21. 
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Benyon, R. 
Bernard, hon. Col. 
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Botfield, B. 
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Collins, T. 
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Dawson, R. P. 
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Disraeli, rt. hon. 
Drax, J.S. W. 
Du Cane, C. 
Dunn, J. 
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Gilpin, Col. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Gordon, C. W. 
Gore, J. R. O. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Graham, Lord W. 
Greaves, E. 
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Grogan, Sir E. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, Major 
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Hartopp, E. B. 
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Macaulay, K. 
M‘Cormick, W. 
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M‘Mahon, P. 
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Gregory, W. Il. 
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Hadfield, G. 
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Hanmer, Sir J. 
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Hodgson, K. D. 
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Ingram, H. 
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Langston, J. H. 
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Lee, W. 

Legh, Major C. 
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Locke, John 
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Marshall, W. 

Martin, P. W. 
Martin, J. 

Massey, W. N. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Sir J. 
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Norris, J. T. Shelley, Sir J. V. 
North, F. Sheridan, H. B. 
O’Brien, P. Slaney, R. A. 
O’Connell, Capt. D. Smith, J. B. 

Ogilvy, Sir J. Smyth, Col. 

Onslow, G. Somerville, rt. hon. Sir 
Packe, G. H. .M. 

Padmore, R. Stacpoole, W. 

Paget, C. Stafford, Marquess of 
Paget, Lord A. Staniland, M. 

Paget, Lord C. Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Palmerston, Viscount Stansfeld, J. 

Paxton, Sir J. Steel, J. 

Pease, H. Stuart, Col. 

Peel, Sir R. Sykes, Col. W. H. 
Peel, rt. hon. F. Thompson, H. S. 
Peto, Sir 8. M. Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Pigott, F. Trail, G. 

Pilkington, J. Trelawny, Sir J. S. 
Pinney, Col. Turner, J. A. 
Pritchard, J. Tynte, Col, K. 
Puller, C. W. G. Vane, Lord H. 
Raynham, Visct. Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Ricardo, J. L. Vivian, H. 

Ricardo, 0. Walter, J. 

Rich, H. Warner, E. 

Ridley, G. Watkins, Col. L. 
Robertson, D. Wemyss, J. H. E. 
Roebuck, J. A. Western, S. 
Rothschild, Baron L.de Westhead, J. P. B. 
Roupell, W. Whalley, G. H. 
Russell, Lord J, Whitbread, S. 
Russell, H. White, Col. 

Russell, A. Wickham, H. W. 
Russell, F. W. Willcox, B. M‘G. 
Russell, Sir W. Williams, W. 

St. Aubyn, J. Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Salt, Titus oods, H. 
Scholefield, W. Wrightson, W. B. 
Scott, Sir W. Wyld, J. 

Scrope, G. P. Wyvill, M. 

Seymour, Sir M. 

Seymour, H. D. TELLERS. 
Seymour, W. D. Knatchbull-Hugessen,E 
Shafto, R. D. Brand, hon, H. B. W. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That tho 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE moved 
the adjournment of the House. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
this House do now adjourn.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 222; Noes 
267: Majority 45. 

Question again 
words proposed to 
of the Question.”’ 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
not his intention to ask the House to go 
on further with the subject on that ocea- 
sion. He was quite satisfied with the di- 
vision which had taken place; and as the 
sense of the House had becn sufficiently 
expressed he should concur in the Motion 
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for adjournment, and propose that the de- 
bate be adjourned till the Monday follow- 
ing. 

“Mr. STIRLING said, he would beg 
leave to ask what was to be done with 
the Scoteh and Irish Reform Bills ? 

Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. CARDWELL moved, that the 
Order of the Day for the second reading 
of the Irish Reform Bill should be dis- 
charged. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Order be discharged.” 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he objected to 
the withdrawal of the measure. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he wished to 
enter his protest against the provisions of 
the Bill, aud to express a hope that next 
year a very different measure would be in- 
troduced. 

, Tue O'DONOGHUE moved the ad- 
| journment of the debate. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he did not see what good the hon. Member 
could do by persisting in forcing another 

| division. He, therefore, hoped that the 
Motion would be withdrawn. 

Question, ‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” put and negatived. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Order discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 





REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE moved, that 
the Order for the second reading of this 
Bill be discharged. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he rose 
with the greatest pleasure to second the 
Motion. 

Motion agreed to; Order discharged ; 
Bill withdrawn. 


WAKEFIELD ELECTION.—PROSECU- 
TIONS FOR BRIBERY. 


RESOLUTION. 
Captain JERVIS moved a Resolution 
to the following effect :— 
“That whereas by the Act 17 & 18 Vict. c. 
102, s. 14, it is expressly enacted that no person 


should be liable to be prosecuted for any offence 
committed against the said Act unless such pro- 
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secution shall commence within one year from the 
date of the said offence, this House is of opinion, 
with reference to certain prosecutions commenced 
at Common Law against divers persons at Wake- 
field for offences committed at the late General 
Election against that Act, but which prosecutions 
have not been commenced within the time pre- 
scribed by that Act, that such prosecutions should 
be abandoned.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
impossible at that late hour of the even- 
ing (half after two o’clock) to proceed with 
the discussion of the Resolution, which in- 
volved considerations of great importance. 
He should therefore move the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Mason EDWARDS: Sir, I have had 
great pleasure in seconding the Motion of 
the gallant Officer, and I do now entreat 
the Attorney General to withdraw these 
prosecution of witnesses under the Wake- 
field and Gloucester Commissions. The 
witnesses were induced under an Act of 
Indemnity to make the fullest disclosures 
without reserving any circumstances crimi- 
nating themselves. After this, surely, it 
would be an act of positive injustice to in- 
stitute prosecutions that would cancel the 


promised indemnity in the faith of which 


the witnesses were induced to make such 
disclosures. It is in vain to pretend that 
those disclosures would not be used as evi- 
dence against them. The facts are gene- 
rally known, and could not fail to influence 
ajury. Under the circumstances the pro- 
secutions would bear harshly on the parties, 
especially on Messrs. Leatham and Charles- 
worth, who had made the fullest and most 
unreserved disclosures of the errors into 
which they may have been led in a warmly 
contested election, and have already suf- 
fered a sufficient punishment for those 
errors in the long suspension of these pro- 
secutions over their heads. From what 
transpired in the debate on Friday last, I 
believe the general feeling in the House on 
the subject, including the Attorney Gene- 
ral himself, to be in unison with my own, 
and I therefore trust the learned Attorney 
General will no longer hesitate to abandon 
those prosecutions. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the House of Commons was called upon by 
the Resolution to perform functions which 
did not belong to it—namely, to interfere 
with the administration of justice. He 
might add that he did not think it would be 
satisfactory to the country that a decision 
on the question should be taken in so thin 
a House—[An hon. MemBer: There are 
100 Members present]—there being very 
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few present but those who were there for 
the particular purpose of supporting the 
Motion. He could only say that, whatever 
the decision of the House under such cir- 
cumstances might be, the prosecutions 
should be proceeded with under the sta- 
tute, notwithstanding that he should bow 
to that decision when duly recorded. 

Mr. MALINS said, he rose to express 
a hope that his hon. and gallant Friend 
would, after the statement of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, postpone his 
Motion to a more fitting opportunity. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he could not 
understand what use there would be in 
proceeding with the Motion at all if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General, upon whose immovable nature it 
was not easy to produce an impression, 
might set the decision of the House at 
defiance. 

Captain JERVIS said, he would not 
object to the adjournment of the debate if 
the Attorney General would pledge himself 
to stay proceedings in the meantime. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I will 
not stay proceedings for a single moment. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a Quarter 
after Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 8, 1860. 


Minvres.] Pusuic Brtrs.—2* Malicious Injuries 
to Property Act Amendment. 
3* Sale of Gas Act Amendment, 


SICILY—BOMBARDMENT OF PALERMO. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had a ques- 
tion to ask of his noble Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Council, which he trusted his 
noble Friend would be able to answer in 
the negative. It was, Whether there was 
any foundation—he hoped there was none 
—for the accounts that had been spread 
in this and neighbouring countries of the 
bombardment of the town of Palermo? For 
the honour of human nature he hoped 
there was no foundation for the report of 
such an unexampled atrocity. He said 
unexampled, for even the most execrable 
tyrant of ancient times, whose name had 
become proverbial for tyranny—even Nero 
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was only charged with standing by in 
levity while Rome was burning; but he 
was never charged with the far more atro- 
cious offence of having sct fire to the city 
for the purpose of destroying among its 
hundreds of thousands of inhabitants those 
who were his enemies. He hoped and 
trusted that there was no ground for these 
rumours; because although the sacred 
principle of non-intervention ought to be 
scrupulously observed, whatever might 
happen in foreign countries between the 
different portions of their people—no in- 
terference was lawful, however gross the 
crimes committed on or by any portion of 
its people, still that sacred principle, if it 
should unhappily be proved that those ac- 
counts were true, would, he should say, 
in such an event, be tried to the utter- 
most. He hoped and trusted that it would 
survive the trial, and that the principle 
of non-intervention would still be held sa- 
cred—no interference by the Government 
of other countries being permitted, no in- 
terference by their diplomatic representa- 
tives, no interference by their fleets and 
armies. No, the principle was sacred and 
inviolable ; but that principle did not, and 
could not extinguish in our bosoms the 
natural feelings of humanity, could not 
prevent us from hearing with indignation 
and with horror—if the question asked 
were not answered in the negative—of 
those crimes that had been committed at 
Palermo, and still less could it prevent us 
from wishing heartily for the speedy and 
entire liberation of the people of Sicily, 
even though it should be attended by the 
fall of all their tyrants. 

Eart GRANVILLE regretted to say that 
official accounts had been received of the 
bombardment of Palermo. In giving that 
answer to the noble and learned Lord he 
must observe that it was not usual nor 
convenient for the Government to reply to 
questions upon foreign policy without pre- 
vious notice. 

Lorp BROUGHAM admitted that, ac- 
cording to the usual practice, he ought to 
have given notice of the question, but he 
had purposely abstained from doing so in 
order not by any possibility to commit his 
noble Friend (Earl Granville) and his Col- 
leagues upon this subject. 


COURT OF ROME.—DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS. 
MOTION FOR PAPER. 


Eant STANHOPE, in moving for a 
Lord Brougham 
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copy or extract of the Despatch from the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to 

regulate the diplomatic relations with the 
Court of Rome since the cessation of the 
legation at Florence, said that at a time 
when Central Italy was in a state of ex- 

treme agitation, and when alarm—and per- 

haps something more than alarm—existed 
there their Lordships could not expect to 
be called upon to give any opinion upon 
the political aspect of the matter to which 
he called their attention, and he did not 
wish to invite them to do so. His object, 
was to call attention to the great inconve- | 
nience and disadvantages which had at-. 
tended our recent system of diplomatic 
intercourse with Rome. Those inconve- 

niences would be acknowledged by Her 
Majesty’s Government and by any one 

conversant with the subject. Whether 
this was the exact time at which some 
better system should be adopted Her Ma- 

jesty’s Government would be the best 
judge; all that he intended to do was 
to move for the Return of which he had 
given notice, and to which he believed 
there would be no objection on the part 
of the Government; and any Peer would 
have the opportunity of expressing his 
views upon the subject. In the first place 
he felt it right to say that he had not the 
smallest complaint to make against the 

gentleman who now carried on our diplo- 

matic business at Rome. The appoint- 

ment of Mr. Odo Russell was, he believed, 

a very good one, which that gentleman 
had fully justified by the ability he had 
shown in the performance of his duties. 

In former times it was held that any 
diplomatic intercourse with Rome was 
to be avoided, that penal consequences 
would attach to any attempt to establish 
it, and that any Minister entering upon 
such intercourse would be liable to the 

penalties of a premunire. At the Peace 
of Paris the Ministers of the day had not 
the smallest desire of exposing themselves 
to the penalties of a premunire, but at 
the same time they perceived the necessity 
for the due protection of British subjects, 

of establishing some kind of diplomatic 
intercourse with the ruler of a state 
which comprises the seaports of Civita 
Vecchia and Ancona, and they resolved to 
do that indirectly which they dared not do 
directly. It was determined to send to 
Rome an Attaché of the Legation at 
Florence, with the rank only of an At- 
taché, to carry on our diplomatic business 
in that city. Great inconvenience was 
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found to result from that arrangement, 
and about twelve years since the Govern- 
ment and Parliament decided upon apply- 
ing a remedy. In 1848 the Act the 11 
& 12 Vict., cap. 108, was passed, en- 
abling Her Majesty to establish and main- 
tain diplomatic relations with the Sove- 
reign of the Roman States. In the Bill 
originally there were only two clauses ; 
but a third clause was introduced in that 
House upon the Motion of the Earl of Eg- 
lintoun, to the effect that it shall not be 
lawful for Her Majesty to receive 


“ Any person who shall be in holy orders of the 
Church of Rome, or a Jesuit, or member of any 
other religious order of the Church of Rome.” 


He thought that restriction was a reason- 
able one, and he did not seek to disturb 
it; because it did seem to him that in the 
present religious condition of Ireland it 
would be most undesirable to receive any 
person bearing the rank of Nuncio, or 
Legate, as Ambassador from Rome. He 
was not, therefore, in any way seeking to 
disturb that provision ; he only wished to 
show how consistently with it we might 
establish a more direct diplomatic inter- 
course with the Court of Rome. At that 
time the Ministers of the Court of Rome 
took offence at this clause. They probably 
overlooked the precedents established in 
the cases of the Courts of Berlin and St. 
Petersburg, and declared that since an at- 
tempt was made to shackle their free dis- 
cretion in the choice of their agents they 
would receive no Minister on the part of 
England. Up to this moment, therefore, 
the Act had remained a dead letter. He 
could not but think, however, that a fa- 
vourable moment had now arrived for re- 
viewing this question. Hitherto we had 
carried on diplomatic intercourse with 
Rome by means of an Attaché to the Lega- 
tion at Florence. As their Lordships were 
aware, however, in consequence of recent 
and well-known events, that Legation had 
just ceased to exist, so that in any case 
there must be some modification of our 
mode of conducting our relations with the 
Roman Court. The analogous course would 
be to send to Rome an Attaché connected 
with the Legation at Turin or Naples. 
But there were plain objections to either 
of those courses. An Attaché sent from 
Turin to Rome would be at a very consi- 
derable distance from his proper post ; and 
it must be remembered that between the 
Court of Turin and the Court of Rome 
at present no very cordial relations exist- 
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ed. If, on the other hand, our agent in 
Rome were attached to the Legation at 
Naples, he would be placed in this very 
inconvenient position, that he would cither 
have to communicate direct with the Se- 
eretary in England without receiving com- 
munications from the head-quarters of his 
mission ; or that he would have to receive 
or send his communications through a city 
which was further removed from England 
by a twenty-six hours’ journey than the 
distance which separated us from Rome, 
either of which courses would be produc- 
tive of inconvenience. Under these cir- 
cumstances, though the Government might 
be able to adduce valid reasons to the con- 
trary, he could not but think that on ge- 
neral grounds it was desirable to establish 
direct diplomatic intercourse with Rome. 
Another reason why present circumstances 
afforded a favourable opportunity for re- 
viewing the subject was, that no difficulty 
need now be raised about the question of 
expense. The Legation at Florence had 
just ceased to exist, and the sum which it 
had cost would be exactly sufficient to meet 
the expenses of a Mission at Rome. It 
would also perhaps be found a fortunate 
circumstance that the present Ministers 
of the Pope were not the men who had 
dissuaded the Pope from availing himself of 
the Act of 1848. We were not asking the 
Court of Rome to do us an act of favour ; 
from whichever side it was made the over- 
ture was one which both parties might ac- 
cept without loss of dignity. He believed 
he could appeal to very authoritative testi- 
mony for the purpose of showing the in- 
conveniences and the disadvantages which 
had followed from the mode in which our 
relations with the Court of Rome had 
hitherto been conducted. He might ap- 
peal upon that point to a gentleman who 
had for many years been at the head of 
our Legation at Florence, and who had 
filled with great distinction other diplo- 
matic posts—he meant Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour; and he might further appeal to the 
noble Marquess near him (the Marquess of 
Normanby), who had also held the office of 
our Minister at Florence, and whose cour- 
tesy and hospitality in that post would not 
easily be forgotten by any person who had 
ever been brought within their influence. 
But what were the special disadvantages of 
our present position? In the first place, it 
deprived our representative'at Rome of his 
due weight and dignity. It was impos- 
sible that a young man, who held no higher 
office than that of an Attaché, and who 
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perhaps lived, as Attachés usually did, up 
some three or four flights of stairs, could 
compete upon equal terms with the accre- 
dited Ministers of France and Austria and 
of other Powers. And if any noble Lord 
denied the proposition his argument might 
perhaps carry him further than he desired, 
for, if an Attaché with a slender salary 
was all that was required at Rome, it 
would be difficult to say why a more ex- 
pensive diplomatic establishment was main- 
tained at Paris or Vienna. Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore, the personal merits of the 
gentleman who now filled the post, there 
was a want of weight and dignity in our 
communications with the Court of Rome. 
The whole system, as it now existed, was 
neither more nor less than a system of 
make-believe. In law we pretended not 
to send a Minister to Rome; but in fact, 
we did send one. Now, in public as well 
as in private life, a system of make-be- 
lieves was never so effectual as an open 
and a manly policy. This further disad- 
vantage attended our present diplomatic 
relations with Rome. It was perfectly 
optional with the Pope or his Foreign 
Minister whether he would or would not 
receive our Attaché. An Ambassador had 
a right to demand an audience with the 
Sovereign of the country to which he was 
accredited. A Minister Plenipotentiary 
might ask for an interview with the Fo- 
reign Minister, but neither of those pri- 
vileges pertained to an Attaché belonging 
to a different Mission. There had been 
times when the gentlemen so employed at 
Rome had experienced great difficulty in 
obtaining any interview either with the 
Pope or the Foreign Minister. He be- 
lieved that Mr. Russell had perfect facili- 
ties in this way ; but this was owing solely 
to the alarms of the times in Italy, and 
to the anxious feelings of the Ministers of 
the Holy See, and it was just the evil 
of the system that this privilege fluctuated 
according to times and circumstances. Ad- 
mitting the ability both of Mr. Russell 
and his predecessor in office, and that they 
had discharged their duties in a most un- 
exceptionable manner, still he said the 
Government had no right to expect, as a 
general rule, that they could attract the 
highest ability to such a post if it con- 
tinued to be placed in the lowest diplo- 
matic rank, and the smallest diplomatic 
stipend. It was manifest that questions 
might at any time arise between the two 
courts, such as the enlistments in Ire- 
land for the service of the Pope which 
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required to be dealt with by a very firm 
and prudent man; and it was important 
that we should have in Rome not an 
able man by accident, but an able man 
as a natural consequence of our diplo- 
matic system. Look at what occurred 
with the Courts of Berlin and St. Pe- 
tersburg. The Courts of Berlin and St. 
Petersburg were neither in communion 
with Rome, but each maintained a Mi- 
nister there. An intimation proceeded 
some time back from St. Petersburg, and 
likewise from Berlin, to the effect that it 
would not be agreeable to receive an ec- 
clesiastic as Envoy in those cities; but, as 
the Court of Rome desired to employ none 
but ecclesiastical agents, the result was 
that no Minister from Rome ever perma- 
nently resided at St. Petersburg or Berlin. 
The course adopted in the case of those 
two countries might also be adopted in 
the case of this country; and if it were 
not agreeable for the Court of Rome to 
employ any but ecclesiastical agents, then, 
as this country was by law prevented from 
receiving them, the natural course of pro- 
ceeding seemed to be that this country, 
though it might not receive an ecclesiasti- 
cal Minister from Rome in London, might 
entrust its diplomatic business in Rome 
to a regularly accredited Minister. Their 
Lordships would recollect that one of the 
Ministers of Prussia who had resided at 
Rome was that distinguished man the 
Chevalier Bunsen, and their Lordships all 
knew the great advantages of which his 
residence at Rome had been productive in 
the cause of literature and art. The men- 
tion of art reminded him that there was 
another point which he wished to impress 
on their Lordships’ attention, and that was 
that the presence of an English mission at 
Rome would tend greatly to promote the 
interests of art in this country. Their 
Lordships were all aware of the very large 
number of students in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, who resided at Rome. 
It was within his own recollection that 
the English students there were more 
numerous than the students from any 
other country, except France. It must be 
borne in mind that a period of one or two 
years passed in Rome was almost indis- 
pensable for the full development of ar- 
tistic genius. A remarkable testimony 
on this point had been furnished by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who in one of his lec- 
tures stated that though many of his friends 
had assured him even before his journey 
to Rome that he had obtained a full 
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knowledge of his profession, yet that— 
as Newton declared he felt before the 
endless ocean of science—he felt but as 
“a little child” in art when he stood in 
the presence of master-pieces of the great 
painters of Italy. He believed no person 
would deny the advantage to artists of a 
period of study at Rome; and an English 
mission there would supply a central point 
of union for English students. Their 
Lordships would, perhaps, be surprised 
when he stated that England was almost 
the only nation in the world that did 
nothing for its students at Rome. The 
Royal Academy did, indeed, send on the 
average one student in the year; but the 
English Government did nothing at all in 
this respect, and contrasted unfavourably 
with other Governments in this matter. 
Mr. John Gibson, that eminent English 
sculptor resident at Rome, whose genius 
in art did so much honour to his native 
country, and one of whose noblest works, 
a colossal statue of the Queen, adorned the 
apartment immediately adjoining to that 
House, had the goodness some time since, 
at his request, to draw up a paper upon 
this subject, in which he stated— 

“Here is a list of the nations whose Govern- 
ments send pensioned students to Rome to study 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. France has 
an academy, Austria, Prussia, Saxony, Tuscany, 
Naples has an academy; Russia, Spain, Mexico, 
Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, France has at Rome 
five architects, five painters, five sculptors, two 
landscape painters, two engravers, two medal or 
die engravers. Each student is sent here for five 
years. As to Russia, each student is sent here 
for six years, with a pension of £160 a year each; 
for his journey £40, and for his return £40. The 
French academy and the Naples academy have 
professors to overlook the students. All other 
students are watched by their Ministers. In the 
year 1844 I visited England, after an absence of 
twenty-seven years. The late Sir Robert Peel 
sent for me. I waited upon him, and he said 
that the Government had some idea of sending 
students to Rome, and he wished me to give him 
what information I could upon such a subject 
from my long experience of the practice of foreign 
nations. With reference to his question as to the 
propriety of sending English students to Rome, 
I said that I was entirely ignorant of the state of 
sculpture in England, but since my arrival I had 

mn examining the public monuments, and that 
I could see the defects of style which prevailed in 
them, likewise the absence of the grand principles 
of severe simplicity with that perfect execution 
imbibed at Rome. The English Government spend 
large sums to erect public monuments, but contri- 
bute nothing towards the training of their students, 
I had seen some who had natural powers, but 
wanted the advantages given to young sculptors 
of the Continent—that is, a Roman education for 
six years, I have visited England a few times 
since, and the above are still my sentiments. If 


the English Government were to follow the ex- 
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ample of other nations, they would in the course 
of time have public monuments that would be an 
honour to the nation.” 

He would not weaken the force of that 
testimony, by adding one word of his own 
by way of comment; but he might men- 
tion that the Prince Consort, whose en- 
lightened zeal in the cause of art was so 
well known, addressed a public letter to 
the late Earl of Ellesmere on the subject 
of the intended Art Exhibition at Man- 
chester. In that letter, which bore date, 
July 3, 1856, were these words :— 

“ No country invests a larger amount of capital 
in works of art of all kinds than England, and in 
none almost is so little done for art education.” 


It might be objected, as it had been ob- 
jected on similar subjects in another place, 
that, after all, questions of art were not 
matters of national importance. He did 
not anticipate that such an objection would 
proceed from the noble Earl the President 
of the Council, who, on all occasions, had 
shown himself not only conversant with 
but zealous for the interests of Art, 
or from the noble Earl near him (the 
Earl of Derby), whose attachment to art 
was well known, and who had not many 
weeks since presented two pictures of 
considerable value to the National Por- 
trait Gallery. But if any such objection 
should be raised in any quarter, he be- 
lieved he could meet the objection by 
showing that the cultivation of art by study 
might give to our manufacturers—the only 
thing wanted to them—that taste and ele- 
gance in design in which alone they were 
surpassed by the manufacturers of some 
other nations. It might be said that his 
argument applied rather to the foundation 
of an Academy at Rome than to the esta- 
blishment of a mission, and as to the for- 
mer he had sometimes thought of submit- 
ting to the House a Motion which should 
merely go the length of calling upon 
the Government through their diplomatic 
agents to collect some preliminary infor- 
mation on the subject. Both a Mission 
and an Academy were much needed ; but, 
if England was so much poorer than Den- 
mark or Mexico, or so much more un- 
willing to assist the arts, that she could 
not, or would not, provide for any paid 
studentships at Rome, than he said a Mis- 
sion would be a most valuable substitute 
as far as it went. It would supply a cen- 
tral point, and be accepted as a very con- 
siderable boon by the English artists resi- 
dent in Rome—a numerous, devoted, and 
able body of men, men to whom in future 
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years they would have to look for their 
fame in sculpture, architecture, and paint- 
ing. He could conceive that in former 
years, under a different state of things, 
there might have been a prejudice against 
such a mission founded upon religious con- 
siderations; but he submitted that the Act 
of 1848 had settled that question, decid- 
ing as it did that upon certain conditions 
we were willing to enter into diplomatic 
intercourse with Rome. The desirable- 
ness of such an intercourse was no longer 
open to question. Such, then, were the 
considerations which had led him to men- 
tion this subject to their Lordships. He 
hoped he might receive an assurance that 
the Government were favourable to the 
ultimate object. The question was one of 
time and opportunity, and upon that point 
there might fairly be some difference of 
opinion. He was sure, at least, that he 
had not brought forward this subject in 
any party spirit, and that he had endea- 
voured to urge it in such a manner as 
should not give any ground of offence 
on party or on religious grounds to any 
of their Lordships. Glad indeed should 


he be if the Government, either now or 
hereafter, should find themselves enabled 
by one and the same Act to place our 
diplomatic relations with Rome on a 


sounder and better footing, and to confer 
a boon—a boon which would be warmly 
felt and acknowledged—on the cause of 
British art. The noble Earl concluded by 
moving— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for Copy or Extract of the Despatch from 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to re- 
gulate the Diplomatic Relations with the Court of 
Rome since the Cessation of Her Majesty’s Lega- 
tion at Florence.” 

Lorp WODEHOUSE hoped his noble 
Friend would not think him indifferent to 
the cause of art, either here or abroad, if 
in replying to his observations he confined 
himself entirely to the diplomatic view of 
the subject. His noble Friend had cor- 
rectly stated that the question was entirely 
one of time and opportunity, and he 
thought he could show their Lordships 
that the present was not a convenient time 
or opportunity for taking any step to pro- 
duce the change which his noble Friend 
desired. He wished, however, at the out- 
set to explain very shortly what was the 
exact condition of our relations at the pre- 
sent moment with the Court of Rome ; for, 
although his noble Friend had correctly 
described our position in that respect, he 
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had made one or two statements to which 
he (Lord Wodehouse) must take exception. 
His noble Friend had accurately stated the 
circumstances which led to the passing of 
the Act of 1848 and the nature of that 
Act, including the most important clause 
of all, generally known as the Eglinton 
clause. After the Act of 1848 was passed 
communications were at different times 
exchanged with the Court of Rome on the 
subject of diplomatic relations between this 
country and the Pope; but he begged to 
inform his noble Friend that, so far from 
the Court of Rome regarding the position 
taken up by this country as the same as 
that which had been assumed by Prussia 
and Russia, they considered that there was 
an important distinction. The Court of 
Rome thought that the intimation which 
he believed had been given by the Prussian 
and Russian Governments that they should 
not wish to receive an ecclesiastic as Mi- 
nister from Rome was very different from 
an intimation contained in an Act of Par- 
liament, by which the prerogative of the 
Sovereign was limited as regarded diplo- 
matic relations with one country in the 
world, and only one. They considered 
that it would not be consistent with the 
dignity of the Pope to receive a minister 
from this country while that limitation 
upon the prerogative of the Sovereign ex- 
isted. He was not, of course, going to 
discuss the policy of the Eglinton clause, 
which nobody proposed at present to re- 
peal; but, the circumstances being as he 
had stated, our relations had been car- 
ried on with Rome in the same manner as 
for a considerable time prior to the passing 
of the Act of 1848. His noble Friend had 
paid a just tribute to the ability of Mr. 
Odo Russell, who now occupied the posi- 
tion of Attaché at Rome, carrying on the 
diplomatic business of his Government 
there. Undoubtedly his noble Friend had 
some grounds for stating that the position 
of an Attaché never could be the same as 
that of a Minister or an Ambassador ; but it 
was equally true that Mr. Russell, like his 
predecessors—for the Government had ob- 
tained the services of very able men in 
that capacity—had conducted our business 
in Rome very much to the satisfaction of 
the Government, and had placed our rela- 
tions with that Court upon a satisfactory 
footing. Under these circumstances the Go- 
vernment had to consider whether the pre- 
sent would be a convenient opportunity for 
making some representation to the Court 
of Rome—for that was what his noble 
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Friend desired—with the view of inducing 
it to receive a Minister from this country 
without one being sent from Rome to 
England. He ought to mention here that 
the Court of Rome had expressed its will- 
ingness to receive, whenever necessary, a 
special mission; but he was afraid that if 
we were to express our desire to send a 
permanent representative to Rome, we 
should expose ourselves to a refusal and 
put the Court of Rome in an inconvenient 
and disagreeable position. It seemed to 
his noble Friend at the head of the Foreign 
Office that the present was by no means a 
convenient moment for taking such a step. 
Their Lordships knew the distracted con- 
dition of Italy, and the peculiar position 
in which the Papal States at present stood. 
It had been very erroneously supposed, 
both in this country and on the Continent, 
that Her Majesty’s Government had taken 
a forward part in pressing upon the Sove- 
reign of Rome changes in his Government. 
Upon that matter it was important that 
there should be no misunderstanding. It 
was, of course, perfectly true that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in common with all 
the Governments in this country of late 
years, earnestly desired that the Sovereign 
of Rome should make changes in the 
administration of his dominions, which 
would make that administration more con- 
sistent with justice and with the well- 
being of those who were placed under his 
rule. They desired this both in the in- 
terest of humanity and in the interest of 
the peace of Europe, because it was palpa- 
ble that the great difficulty in Italy had 
been for years the condition of the Papal 
States; but, at the same time, while de- 
siring this it had always been properly 
thought that this country, being pre-emi- 
nently a Protestant State, should not take 
so forward a part in urging such reforms 
as the Catholic States of the Continent, 
which had naturally greater influence at 
Rome. Her Majesty’s Government, there- 
fore, had confined themselves to seconding 
the advice which had been at various 
times given by those Catholic States, 
especially by France, to the Pope to make 
reforms in the administration of his do- 
minions. These representations had been 
received in a friendly manner by the Ro- 
man Government, although, he regretted 
to say, they had not produced any prac- 
tical effect. Now, being in this position, 
strongly disapproving as they did of the 
present administration of the Papal States, 
and the relations of the Pope with the 
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other Powers of Italy being in a very un- 
unsatisfactory condition, and his position 
being so uncertain, as regarded parts of his 
own dominions, it was manifestly undesira- 
ble that Her Majesty’s Government should 
at so inopportune a moment take the step 
of pressing the Pope to receive an English 
Minister at his Court. It would give to 
this country the air of interfering more 
closely and powerfully in his affairs than 
it had hitherto done ; it would very pro- 
bably be met with a refusal by the Pope, 
and would certainly not tend to improve 
our relations with the Court of Rome. He 
was not aware that his noble Friend had 
touched upon any other point. The mat- 
ter was entirely one of time and opportu- 
nity. If at any time the Sovereign of 
Rome should express a wish that a Minis- 
ter should be sent there, undoubtedly Her 
Majesty’s Government would make no ob- 
jection. Powers were given by the Act 
of 1848 to send a Minister, and there was 
no reason why we should not take advan- 
tage of such an intimation on the part of 
the Pope. But looking to all the cireum- 
stances Her Majesty’s Government did not 
think that the present would be a conve- 
nient opportunity for making any change 
in the system which now existed. Before 
sitting down he must say that no incon- 
venience arose from Mr. Odo Russell being 
placed under the Legation at Naples, be- 
cause, although he sent copies of his De- 
spatches to that Mission, he corresponded 
directly with Her Majesty’s Government 
in the same way that he did when he was 
connected with the Legation at Florence. 
There was no objection to the production 
of the document for which the noble Earl 
had moved. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY thought 
their Lordships were much obliged to the 
noble Earl (Earl Stanhope) for bringing 
this subject before the House. He en- 
tirely agreed with the noble Earl upon the 
diplomatic part of the subject on which he 
had addressed them, and he did not dis- 
tinctly see the force of saying that this 
was not the right time and opportunity for 
sending a Minister to Rome, because he 
thought the more serious the affairs of 
Italy and the Papal States the more this 
country required the whole weight which 
it could give to its diplomacy in that coun- 
try. He should, however, be the very first 
man to declare that, whomsoever Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should think proper to 
send, it would be impossible for him to act 
with greater zeal, judgment, and discretion 
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than Mr. Odo Russell had done since he 
had held this appointment. He (the Earl 
of Malmesbury) would say, from his own 
opportunities of judging, that Mr. Russell 
had been most successful in his intercourse 
not only with the Ministers of the Pope, 
but with the Pope himself, and this under 
the great disadvantage of not holding a 
high rank. This disadvantage was chiefly 
felt in contending with the Ministers of 
other nations. Nothing was more ¢isad- 
vantageous or more impolitic than for a 
gentleman in this position to be compelled 
to sit down in conference with Ministers 
who had much greater authority for urging 
their claims and advocating their cause 
than he had. A point of detail had been 
referred to with which he was not before 
acquainted, namely, that Mr. Odo Russell 
had been attached to the Court of Naples. 
This, of course, was a question for the no- 
ble Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, but for his own part he was in- 
clined to ask why this gentleman had not 
been attached to the Embassy at Turin? 
because it appeared to him that Mr. Rus- 
sell’s correspondence would be much more 
conveniently, rapidly, and safely sent from 
that part of Italy than from Naples, con- 
sidering the great distance of the latter 
from London. This, however, was a point 
for the judgment of the noble Lord, and 
he only ventured to state his opinion. The 
noble Lord the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had said that in the event of our 
sending a Minister to Rome, the Pope 
might not consent to his reeeption at this 
moment. But he (the Earl of Malmesbury) 
could not understand the inconvenience of 
the position, because, before we sent a 
Minister to Rome, we should be able to 
ascertain whether he would be received or 
not. And with regard to the compliment 
not being returned, instances had occurred 
in which that had not taken place; for 
until very lately Switzerland had sent no 
Minister to this country—very much, as 
he thought, to her own detriment,—for, if 
she had, very much of what had happened 
might have been prevented. The noble 
Lord (Lord Wodehouse) also said that the 
sending of a Minister to Rome at the pre- 
sent moment might be understood as indi- 
cating an intention on our part to interfere 
more actively with the internal affairs of 
Italy. He was glad to hear that the noble 
Lord was influenced by a desire to avoid 
such an appearance, and hoped that the 
whole policy of the Government with re- 
gard to the Italian States would be charac- 
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terized by similar caution. He could not 
too earnestly impress both upon the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Brougham) who 
had called attention to the tragical events 
now occurring at Palermo, and other Mem- 
bers of their Lordships’ House, how careful 
they ought to be as to the public expres- 
sion of judgments upon Italian subjects and 
Italian sovereigns. When Her Majesty’s 
Government blamed, and very naturally 
blamed, the slaughter and loss of life aris- 
ing from the bombardment of Palermo by 
the Neapolitan ships, were they not pre- 
cluded from any severity of comparison by 
history itself, and that very recent history? 
Those who now condemned the Neapoli- 
tan Government for bombarding Palermo 
should recollect that only in 1849, the 
King of Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel him. 
self, bombarded Genoa, then invaded in 
the same manner and by the party of the 
self-same man, Garibaldi. God forbid that 
he (the Earl of Malmesbury) should justify 
either act. He only wished to impress upon 
their Lordships that when, either by our 
diplomacy or by rash condemnations made 
in that House, we interfered in the affairs 
of Italy, we exposed ourselves to very se- 
vere observations, and to difficulties of 
still greater importance than those obser- 
vations. 

Tue Maxrqurss or NORMANBY said, 
he had himself had practical experience 
for three years and a half of the incon- 
venient character of the present diplomatic 
arrangements in respect of the Court of 
Rome, and he was bound to say that he 
had received every possible assistance from 
the very eminent man who then filled the 
position of Attaché at Rome, and after- 
wards, on the appointment by Lord Cla- 
rendon, to the Secretary of Legation to the 
Tuscan Mission still continuing to reside 
unofficially at Rome. Lord Lyons was at 
that time in daily correspondence with him, 
consulting him on every point connected 
with the affairs of the Roman States and 
other matters. Lord Lyons had often ex- 
pressed to him not only the inconvenience 
he felt in his personal communications with 
the Court of Rome and its Ministers, but 
had referred to the extremely disagreeable 
position in which an English agent with- 
out any recognized character was placed 
in treating not only with the Court of 
Rome, but with other diplomatic agents. 
Considering the great interests that were 
involved in our communications with Rome 
and the Italian States, he thought it was 
very desirable that our relations with the 
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Court of Rome should be placed on a more 
satisfactory footing. He approved the ob- 
ject of the clause in the Act of 1848 which 
had been referred to, but he thought it 
was unfortunate that the attainment of 
that object had not been sought by means 
of an intimation from the Executive Go- 
vernment that it would not be agreeable 
to them that an ecclesiastic should be ap- 
pointed Ambassador at this Court, instead 
of it being made the subject of a legislative 
enactment. He fully recognized the ad- 
vantage which would be experienced by 
British artists from the presence of an 
English Embassy in Rome, but at the same 
time he felt that there was some reason 
for the doubt which had been expressed 
by the noble Lord the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, as to whether this was 
precisely the moment at which any change 
should be made in our relations with the 
Papacy — whether indeed all that had 
passed within the last year will not just 
now indispose the Court of Rome to make 
what would be a concession on their 
part if they were expected to receive a 
British Minister whilst the clause in the 
Act of Parliament regulating Diplomatic 
Intercourse to which they had objected 
remained unrepealed. In all that had been 
said in praise of the personal qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Odo Russell he entirely con- 
curred. 
Motion agreed to. 


ENGLISH SHIPWRIGHTS IN FRENCH 
DOCKYARDS.—QUESTION. 


Viscount DUNGANNON asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether the 
Report that from Four Hundred to Five 
Hundred Workmen had been discharged 
from the Dockyard at Portsmouth, there 
being no Employment for them, and were 
now engaged as shipbuilders at Cherbourg 
and other ports of France, was correct? He 
anxiously hoped the answer of the noble 
Duke would be satisfactory, not only to 
himself, but to the country at large. It 
would seem that various persons had gone 
to the police magistrates, both in the Me- 
tropolis and in other parts of the country, 
with the view of obtaining passports to 
ports of France, and stating themselves to 
be among the number of about 400 or 
500 shipwrights who had been discharged 
from Portsmouth dockyard, where there 
was no employment for them, and adding 
that they were anxious to follow their 
fellow- workmen who had obtained employ- 
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ment in France. It was well known that 
there was great activity in building ships 
of war at this moment in France; but 
whether the object was merely to put the 
country in a necessary state of defence, or 
whether there was some aggressive inten- 
tion meditated, he did not presume to de- 
termine; but he could not help expressing 
his regret that the skill and labour of a 
class of workmen whose exertions might 
at this crisis be so usefully employed at 
home, should be actually devoted to the 
service of a Foreign Power. If, there- 
fore, the noble Duke’s answer should 
be that the report to which he had re- 
ferred was wholly unfounded, that an- 
swer would doubtless be received by their 
Lordships with unfeigned satisfaction. 
On the other hand, if the rumour was 
correct, he could only hope the noble 
Duke would be able to hold out the as- 
surance that every department of our navy 
was at present in such a state as to be 
capable of repelling any attempt to invade 
or land foreign troops on our shores. From 
the critical position of affairs from one end 
of the Continent to the other, it was im- 
possible to predict what a few months or 
even weeks might bring forth. They had 
heard much of rendering effective the de- 
| fences of the country, and they had heard 
much of Volunteer corps being raised in 
every part of the kingdom. Without 
throwing any disparagement upon the Vo- 
| lunteer movement, or the adoption of other 
measures of defence, he thought that un- 
less we took care to maintain our wooden 
walls in a thoroughly efficient condition, 
all our other preparations must be com- 
| paratively futile. It was to those wooden 
walls that we were indebted for our safety 
in the most perilous period of our previous 
history ; and if we should again have occa- 
sion to look for their protection, he trusted 
we might be justified in relying upon them 
with undiminished confidence. 

Tue Duxse or SOMERSET: My Lords, 
in order to answer clearly the inquiry put 
to me by the noble Viscount, it is de- 

sirable that I should divide it into two 
| parts. The first question is, whether 400 
or 500 workmen have been discharged 
from the dockyard at Portsmouth ; and the 
next whether those workmen have since 
been engaged as shipwrights at Cherbourg 
and other ports in France. To the first 
question my answer is that a good many 
men have been discharged since the com- 
mencement of the financial year, and I will 
i state the reason, Indeed, I mentioned it in 
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this House on a previous occasion. When 
I acceded to my present office last year 
there was a programme of very extensive 
works before the Department, and when 
I came to examine how far we should 
be able to perform it I came to the opin- 
ion myself, and was also advised by those 
who were competent to judge of the mat- 
ter, that we had not money enough or 
workmen enough to complete that pro- 
gramme within the year. We, therefore, 
took a Vote of another £100,000, and add- 
ed largely to the number of men in the 
dockyards. We could not obtain the men 
we wanted immediately in the summer, 
and consequently during the few closing 
months of the financial year we had in 
the dockyards a larger force than was ever 
employed in them at any other period 
during the present century. When the 
works had gone on some time, I was ad- 
vised that if I continued operations at the 
same rate, the timber would be exhausted, 
and that it would be impossible that the 
other trades could keep up with the ship- 
wrights. It was therefore necessary that 
the work of the shipwrights should proceed 
somewhat more slowly. I determined to 
make no alteration till the financial year 
had concluded, and not to dismiss any of 
the men in a hurry, but to pay off only a 
few every week of the inferior class, and re- 
tain the better workmen. By that means 
the number of hands in the dockyards had 
been reduced from 20,000 to 17,000 some 
odd hundreds, a number quite sufficient for 
the work to be performed during the year. 
With regard to the next part of the ques- 
tion—whether the men who had been dis- 
missed from our dockyards had found em- 
ployment in France—I can only say that, 
to the best of my belief, there is no foun- 
dation whatever for that report. I saw the 
report some weeks ago in the papers, wher 
I made inquiry, and was informed that at 
Cherbourg they had more than a sufficient 
number of French shipwrights for the 
works going on there, the highest rate of 
wages being only 4 francs, while in our 
dockyards 6s. per day are the wages earned. 
on task and job. It is not likely there- 
fore that men would go there for the sake 
of such reduced wages. But I was also 
informed that so far from taking on our 
shipwrights, that 400 shipwrights have 
been dismissed from the dockyard at Cher- 
bourg from motives of economy in the last 
six weeks. In the first place, then, we 
have not largely reduced the number of 
labourers, artificers, and shipwrights in our 
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dockyard; and, although they have been 
reduced to 17,000, that is a greater num- 
ber than we had ever before working in 
the dockyards of the country—even in 
1815—and far beyond any ordinary re- 
quirements. I therefore trust that, on the 
question of the number of. men, the an- 
swer I have given to the question of the 
noble Lord will be satisfactory; and as to 
the men who have been dismissed from our 
yards being employed in the French dock- 
yards, if at Cherbourg they have discharged 
some of their own workmen, and the rate of 
wages there is so much lower than in our 
dockyards, it appears very improbable that 
our artificers, who, I imagine, are quite 
able to look to their own interests, would 
resort to France in order to improve their 
condition. With regard to another point, 
the noble Lord has asked me whether I 
am satisfied with the position of the navy 
of this country. Of course, if I had com- 
plete satisfaction, the Government would 
not have proposed such large Estimates as 
they have done this year. It is because I 
wish to raise the navy to a more efficient 
state that we take such large Estimates, 
and on that ground I am actually employ- 
ing the large number of men which I have 
stated in our dockyards. 

Tue Eart or SHREWSBURY ayp 
TALBOT wished to corroborate the state- 
ments which had been made by the noble 
Duke. From private information, on 
which he could rely, he had learned that 
only two English mechanics had been over 
at Cherbourg, and that in a very short 
time, being pretty nearly in a state of 
starvation, they applied to be sent home to 
this country. Five francs per day was the 
highest wages given to shipwrights there, 
not four francs, as stated by the noble 
Duke, and he thought it well this should 
be publicly stated lest any ship carpenters 
who happened to be discharged here should 
go to France endeavouring to procure em- 
ployment in a country where they would 
find none so remunerative as at home, and 
thus expose themselves to great hardships 
and privations. He was glad the appre- 
hensions of his noble Friend had been set 
at rest on the subject of these reports, and 
he hoped no such absurd reports would be 
allowed to prevail again. 

Viscount DUNGANNON said, he was 
perfectly satisfied with the information he 
had received, and he was sure what had 
fallen from the noble Duke, corroborated 
by the noble Earl, would afford very con- 
siderable satisfaction to the country. 
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REFRESIMENT HOUSES AND WINE 
LICENCES BILL.—COMMITTEE, 


Eart GRANVILLE, in moving the 
Order of the Day for going into Commit- 
tee on the Bill, observed that it had been 
opposed on very contradictory grounds, 
and he should reserve himself for any ob- 
jections that might be urged against it. 
The Bill was a Supply Bill. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY : Before 
going into Committee, I wish to make a 
few preliminary observations; though it 
seems from what we have just heard that 
no opposition we can offer is to be of any 
avail at all; it appears this is to be consi- 
dered as a Supply Bill; and that we are 
altogether to be precluded from making 
any Amendment in it whatsoever. In 
reading over the Bill, however, it struck 
me to be quite as much a Police Bill, and 
for interfering with the domestic arrange- 
ments of the people, as a Bill of Supply 
for Her Majesty. ‘There are a great many 
police regulations and clauses of import- 
ance affecting magistrates, and much that 
interferes with the management and con- 
duct of the existing refreshment houses. 
I do not speak of the Bill in any un- 
friendly spirit. Comparing it with what it 
was at first, it has been very considerably 
improved indeed ; but, nevertheless, there 
are two or three things to which I should 
wish to call attention, although it appears 
we shall be precluded from altering them. 
There are three points to which I should 
have adverted at greater length, had we 
been allowed to touch this very sacred 
measure. In the first place, I think you 
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portion of the houses in this town are 
held under covenants in their leases not 
to take any licence whatever for the sale 
of refreshments, and many houses in which 
refreshments are already sold are held 
under covenants not to take licences as a 
public-house or for the sale of wine. I 
verily believe when this Act comes into 
operation some thousands of houses will 
be found, by the terms of their covenants, 
unable to avail themselves of its provi- 
sions. The leases under several of the 
largest estates, the Hope estate, the Ward 
estate, the Portland estate, the Portman 
estate, and others, have covenants of the 
nature to which I have referred. Almost 
every house under these vast estates, with 
the exception of public-houses themselves, 
is under a condition not to accept any 
licence for the sale of wines, &c. The 
third point to which I would advert is 
the very extreme power given by the 
18th clause to the police. 1 was anxious 
to introduce words to the effect that the 
police should have the power to visit even 
during the day such houses as are licensed 
to sell wine. The clause, as it now stands, 
makes it lawful for any constable when 
and so often as he may think proper, to 
enter all houses licensed as refreshment- 
houses under the authority of this Act, 
entering every room, from the cellar to 
the garret. This may be done without 
any notice. Many of these refreshment- 
houses, confectioners’-shops, and coffee- 
houses, are exceedingly respectable, and 
visited by the most respectable people; 
yet there is not a confectioner’s shop 
in the whole of London which, under this 
clause, may not be visited at any hour by 
any policeman. This is a state of things 


from many of the smallest and poorest | which I am sure will occasion the very 
shopkeepers in the Metropolis. I do’ greatest inconvenience, arising from an ex- 
not know whether any of your Lordships! tension of police power far beyond the 
have ever walked late at night through necessity of the case. So far as regards 
some of the bye-streets and deep recesses | the houses selling wine, it may be desira- 
of London, where you might have seen | ble perhaps that the police should have 
sheep’s-heads and fried fish exposed for | full powers; but if wine and spirits are 
sale; the whole contents of the shop, fur- | not sold, I cannot see what advantage can 
niture included, would not, in many cases, | be gained from giving policemen power to 
be worth 10s. 6d.; yet these are refresh- enter all refreshment-houses. I wish to 
ment houses for working men, who have | speak very highly of the Metropolitan 
there a bit of sheep’s-head or cooked fish} police. I know well how they execute 
for 1d. or 2¢. The imposition of a tax of | their duty; but the framers of this Bill do 
10s. 6d. on such shops will be felt as a} not entertain the same opinion of the Me- 
grievous burden indeed. With respect to | tropolitan police that I do, for the 39th 
Clause 13, I should be very glad to ascer- | clause contains a provision which I do not 
tain to what extent the provisions of this | believe exists in any Act of Parliament 
clause are applicable. Perhaps your Lord- whatever, imposing a heavy penalty on 
ships are not aware that a very large pro- | any person selling wine who shall harbour 
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‘or entertain a policeman during the time 
he is on duty. A suspicion seems to have 
existed that many of the police constables, 
under the influence of vintners or the 
keepers of public-houses, may be enticed 
into these housesand made drunk. Such is 
the estimate of the character of policemen 
formed by the framers of this Bill. But 
the circumstance that a police-constable 
may enter at pleasure into any coffee-shop 
or confectioner’s shop has, I have reason 
to know, given rise to a great deal of ap- 
prehension. I hope some alteration will 
be made in this respect. I know that 
this measure has given rise to a great deal 
of apprehension and alarm as to its effects 
upon the morals of the people. I am not 
going to propose any alteration myself, as 
I understand the Bill is to be regarded as 
a Supply Bill. I must say, however, that 
I am not prepared to surrender what I 
consider to be the just rights and privi- 
leges of this House. I will abstain from 
making any Motion, reserving, so far as I 
am individually concerned, the right and 
privilege of the House, and yielding only 
to the circumstances of the moment, but 
declaring that I believe the abandonment 
of our rights and privileges would be a 
great detriment to the interests of the 
public. 

Tue Eant or WICKLOW said, that he 
understood the principle of the Bill to be 
that it was to induce the people of this 
country to substitute a more wholesome 
beverage for those fiery spirituous bever- 
ages to which they were now accustomed. 
If so he was at aloss to understand why 
Ireland and Scotland were not included in 
the Bill; for if there were any portion of 
the empire to which this principle was 
most applicable it was to those two coun- 
tries, where the manufacture of ardent 
spirits was principally carried on, and 
where, consequently, there was compara- 
tively the greatest consumption. If they 
were to substitute wine for spirituous li- 
quors, surely there was no portion of the 
empire that stood more in need of the bene- 
fits of this Bill. These two portions of 
the empire were, it seemed, to be deprived 
of the blessings of Parliamentary Reform, 
but he could not understand why they 
were also to be deprived of the benefits of 
beverage Reform. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, he 
understood that this was to be treated as a 
Supply Bill, and he was very sorry to hear 
it, because the greater part of the Bill re- 
lated to matters with regard to which that 
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House was in the habit of legislating. He 
agreed with the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury) that this was not a proper 
time to enter into a discussion of the pri- 
vileges of the House of Lords, and, there- 
fore, he should be very unwilling to in- 
troduce any Amendment; but there were 
certain clauses in the Bill to which he en- 
tertained a strong objection, and he would 
ask the noble Earl whether any Amend- 
ment of them would be an infringement 
of the privileges of the House of Commons? 
The whole of the licensing system under 
this Bill differed essentially from that under 
which the licensing victuallers now obtain- 
ed their licences. The Bill proposed to in- 
troduce a number of other persons into the 
trade. Now he did not ask for the licensed 
victualiers any monopoly ; he did not think 
the House would support any such mono- 
poly ; but at least they had a right to de- 
mand that the conditions under which 
they were placed should be the same as 
those under which other persons were 
placed who had the same privileges. Now, 
a licensed victualler had to apply to a ma- 
gistrate, who had complete discretion as 
to whether he would or would not grant 
him a licence. He had to go to the ma- 
gistrates to obtain a certificate for a li- 
cence, and then he went to the Excise, 
and upon that certificate the Excise granted 
the licence. But what was the course to 
be pursued under this Bill? The person 
who wished to obtain a licence did not go 
to the magistrates at all, but went at once 
to the Excise, and the Excise served a no- 
tice on the magistrates, and if the magis- 
trates did not in a certain number of days 
enter a caveat the licence would be granted 
as a matter of course ; and the magistrates, 
moreover, could not enter that caveat with- 
out stating the specific grounds on which 
they did so. Now, the licensed victuallers 
complained that this operated partially in 
favour of a class who would compete with 
them in their business. Their Lordships, 
at the same time that they would refuse 
to support the licensed victuallers’ mono- 
poly, would see the propriety of these 
wine-sellers being placed on the same foot- 
ing with the publicans in the matter of li- 
cences ; and for that purpose he would, if 
it were competent for him to do so, move 
to insert words in the 10th clause to the 
effect that no licence should be granted ex- 
cept on the production of the certificate of 
magistrates, in the same way as they grant- 
ed licences to licensed victuallers. He 
should also move to insert words in the 
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13th clause. The noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Wicklow) asked the reason why 
Ireland and Scotland were not included in 
this Bill. He thought he“could tell him. 
He believed that when the Bill was first 
introduced it was intended to include those 
two countries, but it met with such oppo- 
sition from Members representing Ireland 
and Scotland that if it had not been re- 
stricted to England it would not have 
been carried. He thought the Bill would be 
a failure, and he was not sorry to see that 
the experimentum in corpore vili, instead of 
being on Ireland, would for the first time 
be tried on England. 

THe Eart or HARRINGTON said, that 
this was a mixed question, partly fiscal 
and partly otherwise. He did not object 
to the free-trade part of the Bill, but to 
the new licensing system that it proposed 
to enact. The sale of spirituous liquors 
under the existing system was one of the 
great causes of drunkenness, immorality, 
irreligion, and many other evils with 
which society was cursed ; and he feared 
that one effect of this Bill would be to in- 
crease those crimes by placing wine more 
within the reach of the people of this coun- 
try. He denied that the light wines of 
France were so innocent a beverage as 
they had been represented. According to 


the Bill itself, wines would be admitted 
into the country containing from 10 to 40 


per cent of alcohol. Now, beer contained 
not more than 8 per cent of alcohol. Yet 
the operation of the Beer Act had been 
severely denounced and condemned by the 
House of Commons and by their Lordships. 
When that Act was introduced it was sup- 
ported on grounds similar to those urged 
by the advocates of this measure. But 
successive inquiries by Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament had conclusively 
proved that intemperance and crime had 
largely increased in this country. If such 
had been the case when the liquor sold 
contained so small a per-centage of alco- 
hol, what might they not expect from the 
operation of this Bill when it came into 
full operation? In 1854 Mr. Gladstone 
himself deprecated the idea that any finan- 
cial considerations should be allowed to 
stand in the way of any plan for the sup- 
pression of intemperance. The very name 
of the ‘‘ Maine Liquor Law” was unpopu- 
lar, and that was not what he desired to 
introduce ; but instead of the present sys- 
tem of licensing he should have preferred 
what was called ‘‘ the permissive system,” 
by which the option of granting a licence 
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would be Icft to the decision of a majority 
of ratepayers. The public meetings that 
had been held all over the country, and 
the numerous petitions that had been 
presented to Parliament on the subject, 
showed that the plan was not unpopular. 
Complaints were now made against the 
number of beerhouses, and now Parlia- 
ment was asked to double the number of 
drinking houses by licensing shops for 
the sale of stronger alcoholic drinks. He 
deeply deplored the evils which the peo- 
ple of this country inflicted upon them- 
selves by their consumption of intoxicating 
drinks, and he deprecated and protested 
against any legislation which had in any 
way a tendency to encourage it. Accord- 
ing to the Edinburgh Review, £50,000,000 
might be annually saved to the people of 
this country if they were to give up the 
consumption of intoxicating drinks and 
tobacco, while Mr. Porter, of the Board of 
Trade, estimated the expenditure much 
higher; and if his estimate were right it 
followed that the working classes earning 
from 20s, to 30s. a week spent one-third 
or one-half of their wages in those drink- 
ing-houses, and left their families with 
scarcely enough to keep them from starv- 
ation. Two thousand medical men de- 
nounced this system in the strongest lan- 
guage, amongst whom it appeared that 
Mr. Gladstone was surprised to find the 
name of Dr. Ferguson. The Bill, which 
he considered to be injurious to public 
morals, could not have been carried with- 
out the eloquence of Mr. Gladstone; but 
what use was genius if it was not exerted 
for the promotion of public good and the 
improvement of public morals’ No doubt 
the intention of the Bill was good; but 
that was a common excuse for anything 
that was wrong. Mr. Gladstone was a 
good and a religious man; but it did seem 
strange that such a man should invite Par- 
liament to double the 42,000 drinking- 
houses now in existence. He (the Earl of 
Harrington) would not dwell longer upon 
the subject ; but he had felt it his duty to 
express the views which he held, in com- 
mon with a vast number of persons in this 
country. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I congratulate 
the noble Earl upon his earnest eyed 
of the temperance movement, but I thin 
it would have been better if he had ab- 
stained from making these personal obser- 
vations upon Mr. Gladstone. The ques- 
tion now is, not whether wine is a good 
or a bad thing, but whether this Bill will, 
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upon the whole, tend to limit or cncou- 
rage drunkenness. I believe it will have 
the former effect, and therefore I think it 
will confer much advantage upon the 
working classes generally. The noble Earl 
takes an extreme view, and wishes for a 
legislative enactment permitting ratepayers 
to declare that in their districts the mino- 
rity shall not drink even one glass of beer. 

Tue Eart or HARRINGTON: No— 
not in public-houses. 

Eart GRANVILLE: That is not a 
power which your Lordships might be in- 
clined to confer; but I admit that in the 
case of those who have no power over 
themselves to make a proper use of wine 
or beer, or even spirits, and who cannot 
indulge without excess, it is an act of 
kindness to persuade them, if you can, to 
abstain altogether. But the object here 
has been to provide persons who make a 
moderate use of stimulants with reasonable 
facilities for obtaining the light wines of 
the Continent instead of any stronger li- 
quors. It was with that intention that 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed his 
Bill, and that was the object which gained 
for it such general support in the other 
House. With regard to some of the ob- 
jections which have been raised, they 
vanish altogether on a closer examination. 
The opinions of the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Shaftesbury) who spoke so indignantly 
about certain clauses of the Bill were evi- 
dently founded on no research of his own. 
He declared that the 39th clause of the 
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existed. The third objection taken by the 
noble Earl referred to the powers given to 
the police of entering these houses. But 
here he labours under some mistake. He 
seemed to consider that every refresh- 
ment house would be subjected to these 
regulations. But the only persons to 
whom they apply are the keepers of what 
are called “night houses,”—those houses 
which are kept open from 9 Pp. uw. to 5 in 
the morning. Now, I think your Lord- 
ships will feel that it is most necessary for 
the purpose of preserving order and tran- 
quillity that the police should exercise 
some superintendence over houses of this 
character. It is quite true that the clause as 
it is now worded will empower the police 
to enter these houses in the daytime as 
well as at night, and it may be a question 
for the Government to consider whether 
this power is one which should be retained. 
As to the right of this House to alter any 
provisions of the Bill, I am not about to 
raise the constitutional question again. 
No doubt, the measure is partly of a fiscal 
character, and also raises questions of ge- 
neral policy with which your Lordships 
have always been in the habit of dealing. 
At the same time they could only deal 
with the Bill by altering the clauses, and 
he thought their Lordships would hardly 
do so in this instance, seeing that upon 
the alteration of any clauses in a Bill of 
this kind by your Lordships’ House, the 
House of Commons invariably reject the 
Bill. No doubt the House of Commons 
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Bill contained an extraordinary provision | would immediately introduce a new mea- 
with regard to the police—one never heard | sure; but I submit to your Lordships that 


of in any legislative enactment before. 
is clear that he himself has not read the 
clause at all, because had he done so 
he would at once have seen from the 
margin that the clause was taken from 
the 10 & 11 Vict., chap. 89, sec. 34. I 
think, therefore, that the noble Earl has 
good ground to complain of those who 
gave him information of so unfounded a 
character. As to the licences, I do not 
think that in the instances in which it 
will apply the charge of 10s. 6d. will be 
any hardship. The noble Earl complained 
of the extreme injustice of imposing such 
a licence in the case of houses, for example, 
where a condition in the lease forbids them 
to sell intoxicating liquors. I think, how- 
ever, that when a Bill like this has been so 
long debated by the other House of Parlia- 
ment we should certainly have heard com- 
plaints made as to the imposition of those 
licences if any good ground of complaint 
Larl Granville 


It | 





it would be hardly worth while to take any 
steps here which would necessitate such 
a course except for some very important 
reasons of general policy. Ifthe objection 
of the noble Earl is found to be a sound 
one, it may probably be met in another 
way. The noble Lord opposite (the Earl 
of Donoughmore), wishes to give the ma- 
gistrates the power of vetoing a licence 
without stating any reasons for doing so; 
in short, he would allow them the same 
powers as they now have in the case of 
public-houses. Now, one of the great ob- 
jects of the Bill is to effect the very 
change to which the noble Earl objects. 
Under the existing system the magistrates 
have taken upon themselves to consider 
what number of houses is necessary in 
a district, and the result is a monopoly 
most injurious to the consumer, and not in 
the slightest degree favourable to the mo- 
rality of the community. One main ob- 
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ject of the Bill is to avoid creating such mo- 
nopolies in the case of refreshment houses, 
and the change desired by the noble Earl, 
therefore, would, if effected, destroy one 
of the most beneficial provisions in the 
Bill. In the other House any altera- 
tion of this kind would be as much object- 
ed to as it would be by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and therefore I hope the noble 
Earl will not move any such Amendment. 
A complaint has been made by a noble 
Earl (the Earl of Wicklow) that Scotland 
and Ireland are excluded from this Bill, and 
it is urged that it is hard, if the measure 
be calculated to confer benefit on England, 
that Scotland and the sister country should 
not share it. My noble Friend (the Earl 
of Donoughmore) thereupon, in the most 
kind manner, volunteered to give an an- 
swer, and I might have been very glad to 
accept the answer if it had only possessed 
the slight recommendation of being founded 
in fact. My noble Friend said that Scot- 


land and Ireland had been included in the 
Bill as first introduced, but that the oppo- 
sition to it from the Members from those 
countries was so strong that the Govern- 
ment were obliged to withdraw it; and he 
added that he was very glad of this, be- 
cause there would now be plenty of time 


to see how the experiment worked in Eng- 
land before they were called upon to con- 
sider the advisability of extending the 
measure to the whole of the United King- 
dom. In all these points my noble Friend 
was entirely in error. Ireland and Scot- 
Jand were not originally introduced in the 
Bill. In Ireland, I believe, a double feel- 
ing existed with regard to the measure, 
some being in its favour, and others op- 
posed to its provisions; in Scotland, how- 
ever, the Report of the Forbes Mackenzie 
Commission is strongly in favour of the pro- 
visions of the Bill. As respects the time 
which the noble Earl expects to have for 
watching the operation of the measure in 
England, and observing its advantages or 
disadvantages, he is mistaken here also, 
because as soon as this Bill has passed it 
is the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce a similar measure for Scotland and 
Ireland, with those modifications which 
the police regulations and other circum- 
stances in those countries will render it 
necessary to adopt. I hope therefore, that 
that assurance will be satisfactory to the 
noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE: Will 
those Bills be introduced in the present 
Session ? 
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Eart GRANVILLE: That will depend 
upon circumstances. 

House in Committee. 

Tue Eaxt or HARRINGTON drew at- 
tention to the 13th clause, defining the 
new powers of the magistrates. He pro- 
posed to strike out from line 28 to line 41, 
the effect of which would be to give the 
magistrates the same power with regard 
to these wine licences that they now pos- 
sessed with regard to other licences, by 
the Act of the 9th Geo. IV., cap. 61, 
sec. 1. 

Eart GRANVILLE remarked that he 
had already stated the reasons why he 
could not agree to this Amendment. 

Lorv DENMAN would not vote for the 
Amendment of the noble Earl, because if 
he did so and if it were carried it might 
lead to a conference or disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses, but as the noble 
Lord not then in the House (Lord 
Brougham) had about two years ago in 
his place stated that for every 33rd man 
in the country there was a house of some 
sort for drink, and that every 33rd house 
was a house in some way licensed for the 
sale of liquor, he thought that existing ac- 
commodation was more than sufficient. In 
1832 complaint had been made of the effect 
of beerhouse in Hampshire, by the father 
of the noble Earl Malmesbury, and Lord 
Brougham, then Chancellor, thought that 
the magistrates clung to power in retaining 
their only privilege of granting licences, 
and stated that beerhouses had done no 
harm in the North of England. He (Lord 
Denman) considered that in the county of 
Derby, in which he had the honour to reside, 
great evil had been done by them, and for 
himself he would sooner have half the rent 
for a private house than double rent for the 
same house as a place of resort for drink- 
ing. He thought that every right-minded 
man in the country would thank any noble 
Lord who would move that this Bill be 
read a third time that day six months. 

Amendment, by leave of the Commit- 
tee, withdrawn. 

Bill reported, without Amendment, and 
to be read 3* on Monday next. 

House adjourned at a Quarter before 


Eight o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock, 


een 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 8, 1860. 


Minvutes.] Pustic Bitis.—1° Selling and Hawk- 
ing Goods on Sunday. 
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CLARE COUNTY ELECTION.—REPORT. 


House informed, that the Committee 
had determined, — 

“That Francis Macnamara Calleuit, esquire, is 
duly elected a Knight of the Shire to serve in 
this present Parliament for the County of Clare.” 

And the said Determination was or- 
dered to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 


LONDONDERRY CITY ELECTION. 
REPORT. 

House informed, that the Committee 
had determined,— 

“That William M‘Cormick, esquire, is duly 
elected to serve in this present Parliament for the 
City of Londonderry.” 

And the said Determination was or- 
dered to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES PREVENTION 
ACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HUNT said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is his intention to in- 
troduce a Bill this Session based upon the 
Report of the Committee upon the Cor- 
rupt Practices Prevention Act ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that as 
the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act ex- 
pired on the 10th of August next it would 
be necessary that some legislation should 
take place on the subject during the pre- 
sent Session. The Report of the Commit- 
tee having been issued only yesterday the 
Government had not had time to examine 
the recommendations which it contained. 
No time, however, would be lost in consi- 
dering the subject, and, as far as he was 
concerned, he would be ready to propose 
to the House some measure founded on 
that Report if there were any chance of 
there being time during the present Ses- 
sion for its consideration. 

Mr. LAING moved, That the House at 
its rising do adjourn till Monday next. 


EXPORTATION OF SPANISH CORKS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE said, he wish- 
ed to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
if in consequence of the reduction in duty 
on the importation of Forcign Wines, he 
has any reason to believe that his anticipa- 
tions that the free exportation of unmanu- 
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factured Cork from all parts of Spain might 
take place would be fulfilled? He put this 
question to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, with the view of affording him the 
opportunity of doing justice tu a very in. 
dustrious and worthy trade—that of the 
corkeutters. In the course of the discus- 
sions on the Customs Act the right hon, 
Gentleman said that, in consequence of 
the large reduction which was to be made 
in the duty on foreign wines, he hoped that 
no duty would be charged on the export of 
unmanufactured cork. The right hon. 
Gentlemen also took occasion to criticise 
very unfavourably the conduct of the jour- 
neymen corkeutters, asserting that they 
were in the habit of going out on strike, 
and that the masters had been obliged to 
employ boys and even foreign workmen. 
He had since ascertained that there were 
six Catalonians over here at that time, 
who were employed by a man at Green- 
wich; but they were all such bad characters 
that their employer was soon glad to get 
rid of them. With some difficulty they 
procured another engagement in the City, 
but had again to be discharged. They 
then took to working ‘‘ on their own bot- 
tom,’’as the phrase was, and he believed 
it was from them that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman obtained the cork which he exhi- 
bited to the House in order to prove the 
superior excellence of foreign workman- 
ship. He had intended to revive this ques- 
tion when the Customs Act was again 
brought before them; but, as the business 
of the House was in such a state that it 
was impossible to say when any question 
would come on, he had resolved to put this 
question to the right hon. Gentleman. He 
had received from the master corkcutters 
of different towns,—Plymouth, Liverpool, 
York, Birmingham, Aberdeen, Dublin, 
Belfast, &c.—letters bearing testimony to 
the good character of the men in the trade. 
The hon. Member read the letter which he 
had received from the Liverpool manufac. 
turers, stating that they were able, from 
the experience of many years, to contradict 
the statement made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the House of Commons, 
that a tyrannical and arbitrary system of 
restriction prevailed among the journeymen, 
and that the masters had been obliged to 
employ foreign workmen on account of their 
superior skill. The letter was signed by 
men who had been sixteen and seventeen 
years and some fifty years in the trade. 
IIe had also a letter from Aberdeen to 
the same effect, in which the master manu- 
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facturers did full justice to their men. He 
had also one from Dublin, signed by many 
who had been more than thirty years ip 
the trade, and who gave the most emphatic 
contradiction to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman could have no difficulty 
now in saying thet he had been misled 
upon that point: and as to foreigners being 
better workmen than English corkcutters 
he was told that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer liked to put up a prize with 
open competition, the English workmen 
were quite confident they would gain it. 
He wished to ask whether Catalonia was 
about to make any reduction in the duty 
on unmanufactured cork in consequence of 
the reduction which England had madé in 
the duty on Spanish wine. 


THE TELEGRAPH TO GIBRALTAR. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL PERCY HERBERT said, he 
wished to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with regard to the Submarine 
Telegraphic Cable to Gibraltar, for which 
a sum of £30,000 was granted last year. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then stated that the ac- 
tual cost of the cable, when constructed, 
would be £115,000, and he believed, al- 
though he could not find it in Hansard, 
that it was stated by the Government that, 
although the season was too advanced to 
enable them to proceed with it last year, 
it would be proceeded with early in the 
spring. The spring had passed, and they 
were well into the summer, but they had 
heard nothing of it, except a rumour that 
the cable, after having been purchased by 
the Government, had been taken by the 
Indian Government, to be laid down be- 
tween Singapore and Rangoon. It was of 
great importance to have rapid communi- 
cation with the fleet at Gibraltar, in the 
event of any disturbance in Europe, and 
no delay in laying the cable ought to take 
place. He should be glad if the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer would give some ex- 
planation on the subject. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
Whether there would be any objection to 
lay on the table copies of the correspond- 
ence which had taken place on the subject. 
The late Government, looking upon the 
laying of this cable as a matter of urgency, 
undertook it in a peculiar way, in the hope 
of carrying it into operation in the summer 
of 1859. Owing to the change of Govern- 
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ment and other circumstances, it was not 
carried out then; and if they were to wait 
to discuss the subject until Vote 7 of the 
Civil Service Estimates, in which the Vote 
for the cable was contained, came on there 
was a great chance that nothing would be 
done this year. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the pa- 
pers should be examined, and if any of 
them were calculated to give information 
they should be laid on the table. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he had not given notice of this Question, 
and if it were the desire of the Govern- 
ment he would repeat it on Monday. He 
wished to know what progress has been 
made by the Commissioners sitting in Paris 
to convert the ad valorem Duties on British 
Produce into Specific Duties? Thé time 
was rapidly approaching at which, if those 
ad valorem duties were not converted, the 
maximum duties of 30 per cent would at- 
tach. He should also be glad to know 
whether if the ad valorem duties were not 
converted into specific duties by the end of 
the month, the noble Lord the Foreign Se- 
cretary intended to make any communica- 
tion to the Government of France with a 
view to extending the time for that pur- 
pose ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rus EXCHE- 
QUER said, the question put by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Horsham (Mr. 
S. FitzGerald), would perhaps be answered 
with greater advantage by his noble Friend 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He be- 
lieved, however, that for the present the 
answer must be in the negative, that was 
to say, he had not understood that any 
point had been reached in the labours 
which were now being performed at Paris, 
which would enable those who were con- 
cerned in them to make a definite com- 
munication to the Government—those la- 
bours being, in point of fact, an adjust- 
ment of details. He had not the terms of 
the Treaty sufficiently in his mind to speak 
with very great confidence, but he appre- 
hended that the hon. Member was not cor- 
rect in supposing that the necessary conse- 
quence of failing to agree upon any parti- 
cular terms with regard to the conversion 
of any particular duties would be that the 
ad valorem duties would be levied at the 
maximum rate. [Mr.S. FirzGeratp: There 
is the right to do so.] There was a right 
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to fix the specific duties at the maximum ; 
but he was not aware that the mazimum 
was at all affected by the duties being 
either ad valorem or specific. As he had 
said, however, he was not aware that there 
was any official information that could be 
laid before the House. If he remembered 
right, there was a stipulation in the Treaty 
that the stipulation of the Supplemental 
Convention should be framed before the 1st 
of July ; but he presumed, if these exami- 
nations should be greatly prolonged, which 
he conceived was very probable, it would be 
the object of both Governments to give fa- 
cilities for extending the time necessary to 
conduct the investigation. 

With respect to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. T. Dun- 
combe) he could venture to assure him that 
he should be very glad to do justice to any 
class, and particularly to those whom the 
hon. Gentleman represented, where it was 
shown to him (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) that he had done injustice; but his 
hon. Friend had pursued an inconvenient 
course in relation to this matter, inasmuch 
as he had taken three months to produce 
this vindication, which it appeared was in 
his possession a great part of the time. If 
the hon. Gentleman had kindly favoured 
him with the documents he (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer) should have been in 
@ condition to examine the ease, and to 
have reverted again to the sources from 
which he received information, and to 
have given to the hon. Gentleman a reply, 
either abiding by, retracting, or modifying 
what he had stated. As the hon. Gentle- 
man had not taken that course, and the 
statements now made were new to him, he 
thought it necessary to investigate those 
statements before he could be bound by 
them. The hon. Gentleman had met but a 
very small portion of the allegations which 
had fallen from him, and those with whom 
the hon. Gentleman had communicated had 
entirely misapprehended him on the princi- 
pal point of that statement to which the 
hon. Gentleman had referred. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had never 
said that masters had been driven to the 
employment of boys, but he did say that 
the regulations of the trades’ unions very 
greatly limited and fettered trade, and some 
of them tended to restrain the employment 
of boys. Some masters, however, did not 
submit to those restrictions, and were 
placed under ban by the trades’ societies 
for having used their own diseretion in the 
employment of boys. With regard to the 
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six Catalonians, he had received no parti- 
ticular information on the subject, and 
whether they were men of good or bad 
character he was not prepared to say; 
but he had stated that he was informed 
that the six Catalonians who came over 
from Spain to this country, for the pur- 
pose of working at the trade of cork- 
cutting, under all the disadvantages of 
foreigners in a strange country succeeded 
in earning more at corkeutting in England 
than the English corkeutters. Whether 
that statement was correct or not, it at 
all events stood unshaken by anything 
which had fallen from the hon. Gentle. 
man. With regard to any change in 
the law of Spain with respect to the ex- 
portation of the raw material of cork, the 
hon. Gentleman must be very sanguine in- 
deed if he thought by this time the Govern- 
ment would have been able to announce 
that any change had been effected. The 
change in our own law had not yet taken 
place. In Spain the state of the law was 
peculiar. The general law of Spain did 
not prohibit the exportation of corks ; it 
was only the local regulations in Catalonia 
which prohibited that exportation ; and 
those regulations, he believed, were mainly 
founded upon what his hon. Friend ought 
to have great respect for, namely, the ope- 
ration of a principle in Catalonia very like 
to the principle of trades unions in this 
country. The people of Catalonia com- 
bined against the exportation of cork, and 
the authorities were unwilling to place 
themselves in conflict with the people, just 
as the authorities here were unwilling to 
place themselves in conflict with the work- 
men who belonged to trades unions. He 
believed that his noble Friend the Foreign 
Secretary intended to make an application 
to the Spanish Government with respect 
to these commercial arrangements ; but 
possibly it might be judged premature to 
make such application until the subsidiary 
arrangements connected with the French 
Treaty should have been fully determined 
upon and carried into effect. 

With respect to the question which had 
been put to him by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, the Member for Ludlow (Colonel 
P. Herbert), that naturally was a subject 
which deserved the attention of the House; 
but he must be excused if he did not enter 
fully into it at the present moment, inas- 
much as a Vote would be proposed to Par- 
liament in the Estimates, for the purpose 
of completing the manufacture of the cable, 
and when that Vote came before the 
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House, hon. Gentlemen would have a full 
opportunity of discussing the matter. He 
could assure the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, however, that nothing had been done 
by her Majesty’s Government upon their 
own responsibility :—it would, in point of 
fact, have been an act of presumption on 
their part to anticipate the judgment of the 
House upon the final application of the 
money which was taken last year. It was 
true that, when the Government came into 
office, they found that a contract had been 
entered into for the manufacture of certain 
submarine cables; it was also true that 
there was not time to earry the operations 
into effect last year ; but he looked for the 
accomplishment of it during the present 
year, A variety of circumstances had led 
the Government to think that, upon the 
whole, they would not be justified in asking 
the House to vote money for the purpose 
of undertaking that operation ‘at the ex- 
pense of the public, in the present state of 
that description of enterprise, and of the 
knowledge which bore upon it. It might 
be within the recollection of the House 
that when this project was originally enter- 
tained by the late Government, there was 
a very great difference of opinion among 
the authorities with regard to the practi- 


cability of laying down deep-sea cables with 
a fair prospect of their working, and un- 
fortunately the whole experience which 
they had had during the last twelve months 
had tended very greatly to confirm that 


view. The instances of failure in the 
working of deep-sea cables had been un- 
fortunately so numerous as almost to be 
universal. He believed that at this mo- 
ment there was only one deep-sea cable— 
a cable 1,000 or 1,200 fathoms deep—in 
efficient operation. The operation of lay- 
ing had failed in many instances, and in 
several conspicuous instances during the 
last twelve months, including that from 
Malta to Corfu. The knowledge of those 
facts had made the Government very cau- 
tious in the expenditure of the public 
money on these projects. The Vote of 
£30,000 to which the hon. and gallant 
Member had referred, was, in fact, a Vote 
of £135,000, and it would be necessary to 
take a further Vote this year on account 
of it, even if it were taken to Singapore. 
India, being interested in the laying down 
of the cable between Rangoon and Singa- 
pore, would bear a portion of the expense 
attending that work. He begged to assure 
the hon. and gallant Colonel that nothing 
“ich had been done would preclude the 
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IIouse from taking any course“which they 
might think fit with regard to this im- 
portant undertaking. 


CHINESE WAR.—NAVAL PAY. 
QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE PECIIELL said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether it is intended to give to the Navy 
serving in China the same extra pay and 
allowances enjoyed by the Army in India, 
and which are said to be now granted to 
the Military Forces to be employed with 
the Navy in the same quarter? 


INDIAN CIVILIANS KILLED DURING 
THE MUTINY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. VANSITTART said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther the names of those Civilians on the 
Bengal Establishment who were killed in 
action, murdered, or died from wounds and 
exposure during the late Mutiny, between 
the 11th day of May and the 19th day of 
November, 1857, have at any time been 
brought under the notice of the Govern- 
ment, and whether he intends to do ho- 
nour to their memory by the erection of a 
Monument. As Her Majesty had been 
graciously pleased at the recommendation 
of her responsible Ministers to confer from 
time to time high honours upon members 
of the Indian Civil Service, and in speak- 
ing of that service to couple the deeds per- 
formed by them with those of their mili- 
tary brethren, it would ill become him to 
add a word in their behalf. He held, how- 
ever, in his hand a list which contained the 
names of no less than thirty-six civilians, 
who either fell nobly in upholding the ho- 
nour and dignity of their Sovereign and 
their country, or were brutally murdered 
at their posts, in reference to whom no al- 
lusion had been made, except on one occa- 
sion, namely, on the 14th of December, 
1857, on the final closing of the East India 
College at Haileybury by Mr. Mangles, the 
Chairman of the East India Company, 
whose name was familiar to most hon. 
Members in that House. Mr. Mangles, 
in touching upon this subject, said :— 

“ Let me also say that I intend to propose to my 
colleagues to erect a tablet in your chapel to the 
memory of those of the civil servants in India, 
educated at Haileybury, who have fallen in this 
atrocious mutiny ; and I trust it will go down to 
the latest posterity as a memorial of their deeds, 
and of the gratitude, not only of the East India 
Company, but of the country, for their services.” 
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Shortly afterwards, and before this praise- 
worthy object could be carried out, Parlia- 
ment in its wisdom deemed it expedient to 
abolish the East India Company; and this 
fact, in the absence of any other explana- 
tion, no doubt, would account for its having 
hitherto escaped the attention of Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government. Under these cireum- 
stances he ventured to bring the subject 
under the notice of the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for India, in the hope that 
he would take it into his early considera- 
tion, assuring him that by so doing he 
would earn, not only the deep gratitude of 
the relatives and friends of those civilians, 
but the appreciation of the country gene- 
rally. With the permission of the House 
he would read out the names of the civi- 
lians on the Bengal establishment who had 
been killed in action, murdered, or died 
from wounds and exposure during the late 
mutiny between the 11th May and the 
19th November, 1857, and the places at 
which they died :— Messrs. J. R. Colvin 
(Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces) and W. C. Watson died at Agra; 
Mr. H. E. Cockerell, at Banda; Messrs. 
D. Robertson and G. D. Raikes, at Ba- 
reilly; Messrs. R. B. Thornhill, C. G. Hil- 
lersdon, T. R. Mackillop, and R. N. Lewis, 
at Cawnpore; Messrs. 8. Fraser, J. R. 
Hutchinson, H. H. Greathed, and A. Gal- 
loway, at Delhi; Mr. R. T. Tucker, at Fut- 
tehpore; Mr. R. H. Pomeroy, at Ghazee- 
pore; Mr. W. Clifford, at Goorgaon; Mr. W. 
R. Moore, at Gopeegunge ; Mr. J. Wed- 
derburn, at Hissar; Messrs. T. K. Loyd and 
D. Grant, at Humeerpore; Mr. B. R. Cup- 
page, at Juanpore ; Mr. A. Johnston, at 
Meerut ; Messrs. G. F. Christian, M. C. 
Ommaney, A. H. G. Block, C. W. Cunliffe, 
A. Jenkins, H. B. Thornhill, J. B. Thorn- 
hill, J. G. Thomason, G. S. Benson, H. 
Gonne, and Sir Mountstuart Jackson, at 
Oude and, most of them, at Lucknow; and 
Messrs. M. Ricketts, C. J. Jenkins, and A. 
C. Smith, at Shahjehanpore. 


Conveyance of Stores 


ORGANIZATION OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL SYKES expressed his entire 
coneurrence in the object which had been 
stated to the House by his hon. Friend, 
and trusted the Government would see the 
propriety of carrying it into effect. He 


wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
Whether he has received any Despatch by 
the last Mail from the Governor General 
of India with respect to the organization 
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of the Indian Army; and whether he will 
lay the same upon the Table of the House? 


CONVEYANCE OF STORES FROM INDIA 
TO CHINA. 

Mr. SOMES said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
an American ship has been taken up by 
the Government for the conveyance of 
stores from Calcutta to China; whether 
eligible British ships were tendered for the 
same service ; and, if so, whether he will 
state the reasons which induced the Go- 
vernment to make such selection? It ap- 
peared that in Madras, on the 13th of 
March last, the Government chartered the 
Bremen ship Lerius, and the American 
ship Frank Flint, to convey troops and 
stores to China. Some years ago, in con- 
sequence of a similar occurrence, the fol- 
lowing correspondence took place between 
the General Shipowners’ Society and the 
East India Company :-— 


“‘ General Shipowners’ Society, 12, St. 
Michael’s-alley, Cornhill, London, 
Dec. 2, 1851. 

“Sir—The attention of the Committee of the 
General Shipowners’ Society having been called 
to the fact that foreign vessels have been tendered 
to the Honourable East India Company for the 
conveyance of stores to India, I am directed re- 
spectfully to request that you will be so good as to 
call the attention of the Honourable Court of Di- 
rectors to the circumstance that no English ship 
could be taken up by them unless the master and 
officers have passed a searching examination into 
their capabilities of conducting the ship safely to 
the port of destination; and if foreign masters 
and officers are not required to undergo a similar 
examination, it is evidently unjust to the British 
shipowner, captains, and officers, that foreign 
ships should be engaged on a public service. 
Moreover, in addition to the officers’ certificate 
of competency, it is required that the British ship 
must be subjected to the strictest examination by 
Lloyd’s surveyors, and classed in the books of 
that association, while from this also the foreign 
ship is exempt. 

“ Although it may appear not to be in the pro- 
vince of this Committee to refer to the risk 
which, in the event of war, damage to the ship, 
and consequent sale of cargo to pay for such dam- 
age in a foreign port which the Honourable Com- 
pany incur by the employment of foreign vessels, 
yet in justice to the British shipowner they feel 
warranted in calling attention to the additional 
security he offers, as a justification of any prefer- 
ence you may give him. 

“ T have the honour to be, Sir, 
* Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “Wa. Bonar, Secretary. 

“ James C. Melvill, Esq., Secretary 

East India Company.” 


“ East India House, Dec. 18, 1851. 
“ Sir—In acknowledging the receipt of the let- 
ter you addressed to me under date the 2nd in- 
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stant, consequent on the attention of the Com- 
mittee of the General Shipowners’ Society having 
been called to the fact that foreign vessels had 
been tendered to the East India Company for the 
conveyance of stores to India, I am commanded 
to state that the said letter has been duly laid be- 
fore the Court of Directors. 
“T an, Sir, 
“Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) “ James C. Menviuu. 

“ Wm. Bonar, Esq. 

“The above letter from the General Ship- 
owners’ Society was written in consequence of a 
Danish ship, the Hindoo, being taken up by the 
East India Company.” 


Although no distinct Resolution was adopt- 
ed in consequence of this correspondence, 
the practice of employing foreign ships in 
the Company’s service had been discon- 
tinued up to the date he referred to—the 
13th March last. Other nations were par- 
ticularly careful to encourage their own 
shipping. The Americans, when they pur- 
chased in the West Indies, invariably kept 
their purchases till their agents could ship 
them in American vessels, although eligi- 
ble British vessels might be lying in the 
port. The consequences of employing fo- 
reign vessels might be serious in the event 
of war breaking out. He had no wish to 
dissuade the Government from taking ad- 
vantage of the services of foreign ships ; 
but he thought that when British ships 
were offered they ought to receive the 
preference. He could only anticipate one 
answer—namely, that economy was the 
motive which had induced the authorities 
to employ an American ship in the case to 
which his question referred ; but as the 
whole of the money paid for a foreign ship 
went out of the country, he could not but 
think that the economy was in this in- 
stance false. 


THE BENGAL ARMY.—REWARDS TO 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KENNARD said, he had read in 
The Times of the 30th of May the an- 
nouncement that,— 


“It is intended that the officers of those Native 
regiments which mutinied shall be allowed to re- 
tain those staff appointments by means of which 
nearly the whole of them have been provided for. 
It must be conceded that this, if just, is a very 
liberal justice.” 

On reading that statement it oceurred to 
him to inquire, if those officers who had 
lost their corps were to be thus rewarded, 
what was to be the reward of those officers 
who had retained their troops. It was 
manifest that if the soldiers belonging to 
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the 74 regiments of the Bengal army 
had remained faithful there would have 
been no mutiny, and, therefore, those offi- 
cers who had managed to retain the obedi- 
ence of their regiments had accomplished 
a public service for which the country 
could hardly show sufficient gratitude. The 
only four regiments which remained faith- 
ful were the 21st, 31st, 66th, and 73rd. 
The 66th was a Ghoorka regiment, com- 
posed for the most part of Nepaulese, with 
hardly any admixture of Hindostanees, and 
was, therefore, drawn from the class which 
was least likely to mutiny. The 21st and 
73rd had never been disarmed, but he be- 
lieved had not been employed on any ac- 
tive duty. The Ghoorka regiment and the 
31st, on the contrary, had rendered im- 
portant military services, which were re- 
ferred to in the General Orders, under 
date 8th September, by the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council. The manner in which the 
mutineers were encountered was there de- 
tailed, and the Governor General went on 
to say, ‘‘ The 3lst Native Infantry pro- 
minently distinguished itself by its loyalty 
under severe trials.” Compliments had 
been paid to other regiments ; but when 
the Indian army was thanked no reference 
was made to this distinguished corps. The 
only reward of which he had heard was, 
that the distinction of making it a light in- 
fantry regiment had been conferred. Being 
convinced that neither the House nor the 
country would be niggardly in rewarding 
the services of those Gentlemen who had 
so highly distinguished themselves, he 
begged to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, Whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to reward the ser- 
vices of those Officers of the Bengal Na- 
tive Army whose regiments remained faith- 
ful to the British Government during the 
late Mutiny ? 


LOCAL ARMY IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Bill respecting the Local 
Army in India had not better be introduced 
on some other than a Motion day, Tuesday, 
the 12th June? The hon. and gallant 


Member said that perhaps the despatch 
received last night from Lord Canning 
might have changed the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman and the intention of the 
Government upon this subject of the local 
army in India. But if it had not, he hoped 
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the right hon. Gentleman would select some 
other day for the discussion of the question 
instead of Tuesday next. As to the de. 
spatch itself, he should like to have the 
whole document laid upon the table, rather 
than extracts from it. He had also to ask 
whether the Council of India had been 
consulted by the right hon. Gentleman 
upon the subject, and, if so, whether they 
had acquiesced in or dissented from the 
policy proposed to be adopted. He be- 
lieved it was very questionable whether the 
law would admit of the proposed altera- 
tions being made without first having the 
opinion of the Council in India in favour 
of the propositions. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he desired to 
express a hope that the services of the 
civilians on the Bengal establishment would 
be remembered by the Government, and 
that the services of the non-civilians, or 
those not in the pay of the Government, 
would not be forgotten. 

Mr. ADAM thought every opportunity 
should be taken to point out to the Govern- 
ment the duty of honouring, not only the 
living, but the dead. He had no wish to 


decry the Civil Service of Bengal, but in 
the distribution of honours he thought suffi- 
cient consideration had not been shown to 


the minor Presidencies of Bombay and 
Madras. It was the lax discipline of the 
Native army of Bengal that did much to 
produce the mutiny, and make it formida- 
ble; yet it was Bengal that had reaped 
most of the rewards. The cause of this 
injustice to Bombay and Madras was, he 
believed, the system of centralization that 
had been the curse of India. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he would 
answer the several Questions, on the affairs 
of India, in the order in which they had 
been asked. 

In answer to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Windsor (Mr. Vansittart), the 
right hon. Gentleman stated that the then 
Chairman of the Court of Directors had an- 
nounced an intention of erecting a tablet 
in the chapel of Haileybury to the memory 
of the civil servants of the Company who 
were killed during the mutiny. Nothing 
could be more appropriate than such a 
monument in the chapel of the seminary of 
the Civil Service ; but, as Haileybury had 
ceased to be kept up, a doubt occurred as to 
the intention being carried out, and when 
other sites were under consideration, it 
seemed difficult to confine the memorial to 
Civil servants only. The question had thus 
assumed much larger dimensions than when 
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the original announcement was made, and 
nothing had been done. This occurred, 
however, before the change to the present 
form of Government, and he himself had 
never heard the subject spoken of till it 
was mentioned to him by his hon. Friend. 

To the second Question, put by the hon, 
and gallant Member for Westminster (Sir 
De L. Evans), his reply was that an ex. 
tract from the despatch referred to would 
be given, but not the whole of it, as the 
other parts only elated to military arrange- 
ments not relevant to the subject. 

As to the Question of the hon. Member 
for Hull (Mr. Somes), he was not aware 
that any American ship had been employed 
by the Government in India, and could not 
give any reasons for what he was not aware 
had been done. 

To the fourth Question, put by the 
hon. Member for the Isle of Wight (Mr. 
Kennard), he had to answer that whether 
the officers had belonged to Native regi- 
ments or not, they were not placed on the 
Staff as a reward for their services ; the 
Government had rewarded those who were 
recommended in the best way it could, 
whether they belong to tle regiments that 
had mutinied or not. 

To the fifth Question, asked by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster (Sir 
De L. Evans), the answer was, that he 
wished to make the statement on the Bill 
referring to the local army of India as soon 
as possible; but it was very difficult, in the 
present state of public business, to obtain 
a day for it. He had named Tuesday be- 
cause he thought that he should on that 
evening have a chance of bringing it on at 
an early hour. The opinion of the Council 
of India had been taken on the subject of 
the amalgamation of the Indian army; that 
opinion was adverse to the plan; but it 
would defer to the opinion of the Govern- 
ment if confirmed by Parliament, and what 
they resolved on, the Council of India would 
do its best to carry out. 


SALE AND RE-PURCHASE OF GOVERN. 
MENT LAND. 


QUESTION. 


Lorv WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
rose to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether the land sold at Portsmouth 
for £8,000, and re-purehased for £28,000, 
was originally purchased under an Act of 
the 8th of Queen Anne, which recited that 
the land was specially to be bought for the 
use and purposes of the defence of Ports 
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mouth ; and further declared, “that all 
and singular the premises shall be and are 
enacted and declared to be unalienable 
from the Crown?” One would think that 
if there were any value in words, such land 
could not have been sold. The money had 
been granted by the House of Commons 
for a special purpose, in a special Act of 
Parliament. He was aware that in the 
lst and 2nd George IV., an Act was 
passed, transferring this and other land to 
the Ordnance Department, and that this 
Act had been confirmed by an Act of 
William IV. He had, however, been in- 
formed that these Acts, being General 
Acts, could not override the Act of Anne, 
which was worded in a special manner. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
they ought to have the legal opinions of 
the law officers of the Crown whether such 
sale was legal; and if not, the House 
ought to mark the transaction with their 
reprobation, for this was a most remark- 
able instance of that penny-wise and pound- 
foolish economy, which so often actuated 
the Government of this country. Nor wes 
this the only instance of the kind. Land 


had been sold at Harwich, at Chatham, at 
Milford Haven and other places, which, 
if required again by Government, will 


have to be repurchased at an exorbitant 
price. He would now put the Ques- 
tion of which he had given notice :— 
‘Whether the land sold at Portsmouth 
for £8,000, and repurchased for £28,000, 
was originally purchased under an Act 
passed in the 8th year of Queen Anne, 
which Act recited that the land was spe- 
cially to be bought for the use and purposes 
of the Defence of Portsmouth; and further 
declared, ‘that all and singular the pre- 
mises shall be, and are enacfed and de- 
clared to be, unalienable from the Crown;’ 
and, if so, what legal power was vested in 
the Master General of the Ordnance to au- 
thorize the sale of such lands ; and whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
any Papers, or Correspondence, or Legal 
Opinion which may exist in the Ordnance 
Department with reference to such sale ?”’ 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCES, 
QUESTION. 


Sr FREDERIC SMITH said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
War when he intends to lay upon the Table 
of the House the Report of the Commis- 
sioners on the National Defences; and 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
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ment to present to Parliament in the pre- 
sent Session an Estimate for carrying into 
effect any of the recommendations of the 
Commissioners? The hon. and gallant 
General said it would be in the recollection 
of the House that a Royal Commission 
had, in the month of August last, been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of inquiring into 
the condition of our national defences. 
The Report of that Commission had, he 
believed, been in the hands of the Govern- 
ment for some time, and he, under those 
cireumstances, wished to ascertain what its 
nature was, and whether any steps had 
been taken by the Government to carry 
into effect the recommendations which it 
contained. 

Sirk JAMES ELPHINSTONE stated 
that the position of the Government pro- 
perty at Portsmouth was most unsatisfac- 
tory. Some twenty-five or thirty years ago 
it was the fashion to sell everything that 
came under that head ; and not only was 
timber sold out of the dockyard, but a large 
portion of land was sold at the foot of the 
glacis at Portsmouth, the consequence of 
which was that at the present time the 
sentries could be picked off the fortifications 
by a revolver fired from the houses built 
upon the property so sold. Now the tide 
was turned the other way, and the authori- 
ties would not part with an inch of land 
which the inhabitants of Portsmouth might 
require for their convenience, be it ever so 
worthless. Last year a Bill was introduced 
into Parliament to carry the line of railway 
from the terminus at Landport, between 
the works of Portsea and through the Mill- 
dam, to a convenient landing-place in the 
harbour, for the purpose of accommodating 
passengers to the Isle of Wight. The 
War Office was understood to be willing to 
comply with the request, but the Admiralty 
vetoed it, The Admiralty, however, point- 
ed out a line which they would permit, and 
this the War Office vetoed. In this way 
the Departments played into each other’s 
hands, and the consequence was that the 
passengers had to be carried twenty-five 
miles round, and the direct communication 
with London through Portsmouth was in- 
terrupted by the obstinacy of the Depart- 
ments. The Government property lay in 
shreds and patches all over the place, 
while portions of ground fit for docks and 
other works of defensive description were 
not in possession of the Crown to the pro- 
per extent. The ground held by the Go- 
vernment, uselessly lying in waste, would 
purchase all that was wanted. Just now 
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the War Department were doing, proba- 
bly, the most absurd thing that could be 
done. They were building a line of forti- 
fications at the bottom of Portsdown Hill ; 
so that any force in possession of the hill 
could fire down into the whole of the for- 
tifications, and with guns carrying four 
miles could burn and destroy the whole of 
the dockyard at Portsmouth. If the Go- 
vernment would appoint an independent 
Commission who knew the value of pro- 
perty, not of officers who regarded a bas- 
tion as a holy thing, he thought they would 
be able to realize money enough at Ports- 
mouth to excavate all the docks that were 
necessary there, and provide an adequate 
arsenal, which certainly did not exist at 
present. 


RELATIVE RANK OF ARMY SURGEONS. 
QUESTION, 


Cotonet DICKSON said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the Warrant of October Ist, 1858, 
giving to army surgeons the rank of ma- 
jors, was meant to be retrospective? He 
admitted that the medical officers of the 
army were entitled to every consideration, 
but he thought it hard that non-combatant 


officers should have all the privileges of 


field offieers. He thought that it would be 
sufficient to give surgeons the rank of 
junior major. According to the present 
understanding, a major who was acting 
commanding officer of his regiment might 
find the surgeon of the regiment senior in 
rank to himself. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Perhaps I 
may be allowed to answer a Question put 
by an hon, and gallant Member, who asked 
when the Report of the Commissioners 
on the National Defences would be laid 
upon the table. The Report is here, and 
my right hon. Friend will lay it on the 
table in the course of the evening. I wish 
at the same time to state that it will be my 
duty, at an early day, to submit to the 
House the course which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to recommend to Parlia- 
ment with regard to the matters which are 
treated of in that Report. 


CLERK OF THE COUNCIL. 


Viscount PALMERSTON : I shall at 
the same time take advantage of being on 
my legs to answer a Question of which no- 
tice has been given by the hon. Member 
for Devizes, to whom I must apologize for 
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not having been here five minutes sooner 
that he might put it. It stands upon the 
Notice Paper, and, therefore, he will allow 
me perhaps to answer it, and thus save 
him the trouble of putting it. The hon. 
Member wishes to know whether the salary 
of £2,500 a year which was received by 
the First Clerk of Council, who has now re- 
tired, has been abolished, and whether the 
Clerk of Council who is to succeed, and 
has, I believe, succeeded Mr. Bathurst, is 
to receive the higher rate of £2,500, or 
the rate of £1,200 which was received by 
Mr. Bathurst. The state of the case en- 
ables me to answer affirmatively the ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman. The salary 
of £2,500 was abolished at the time Mr. 
Greville retired. Mr. Bathurst, when he 
was Clerk of the Council, received the sa- 
lary of £1,200, and that is the amount of 
salary which will be received by Mr. Helps, 
who was appointed in his place. With re- 
gard to the allowance to Mr. Bathurst, its 
amount has not, I believe, been fixed. It 
will be awarded in conformity with the Su- 
perannuation Act, under the provisions of 
which he is about to retire. 


ARMY PURCHASE.—QUESTION. 


Captain STACPOOLE said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
if a Captain of Cavalry who has purchased 
all his steps under the old Regulations 
wishes to exchange with a Captain of In- 
fantry or to sell out of the Service, from 
what source he is to receive the difference 
between the price which he had paid and 
the present Regulation value of his Troop ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT in reply said, 
that the sum advanced by the officers was 
paid into the reserved fund, and they would 
receive any difference from that source. 

The object of the warrant referred to by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Dickson) was to place the medical officers 
of a regiment in a position to give weight 
and authority to their advice and pro- 
fessional opinion when it was tendered. 
Changes of this kind were carried out with 
some difficulty at the time, but it was felt 
to be desirable by giving the surgeons a 
higher army rank to mark the status which 
the surgeon heid in a regiment. [Colonel 
| Dickson: Will the warrant be retrospec- 
| tive?] Every officer now in the army 
|dated back his seniority, and the same 
‘rule would apply in the present case. 
| In reply to the question of the noble 
| Lord (Lord W. Graham), he had to state 
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that he had made an inaccurate answer to 
the noble Lord on a former occasion, in 
regard to the repurchase of a portion of the 
land. There could be no doubt of the le- 
gality of the sale. The Jand was not sold 
under the statute of Queen Anne, but un- 
der an Act passed in October, 1784. It 
was subsequently vested in the Ordnance 
Board under the provisions of the same 
Actamended. The power of the Ordnance 
to sell was undoubted, but the policy of the 
sale was a very different question. There 
was a great deal of truth in the opinion 
that the sale of this land was made without 
proper consideration and forethought as to 
the future value of the property. With 
respect to the railway extension adverted to 
bythe hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Elphinstone), 
no doubt the Company had offered that the 
works should be destroyed in case of war 
or other necessity, but such promises were 
easy to make and very difficult to exact. 
The hon. Gentleman had recommended 
the appointment of a Commission acquaint: 
ed with the value of land to inquire into 
the subject of the Government land at 
Portsmouth which it might be advisable 
to sell. It would, however, be necessary 
that such a Commission should contain 
Members acquainted with Ordnance. [Sir 
James ELpninstone:. I would combine 
both ; gentlemen acquainted with the value 
of land and gentlemen acquainted with the 
improved ordnance of the times.] That 
was, no doubt, an improvement in the hon. 
Gentleman’s recommendation. 


COLONEL SIR JUSTIN SHEIL.—ARRESTS 
IN DUNDALK.— OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he would take 
the opportunity of making a statement in 
reference to a charge brought a few nights 
ago by the hon. Member for Poole (Mr. H. 
D. Seymour) against a gentleman who had 
been twenty years in the service of the 
Crown, that he had conducted himself in 
Persia as ‘‘a bully,” that his policy had 
been ‘‘a bullying policy,’’ that he was 
without influence at the Persian Court to 
which he was accredited, and that he se- 
cluded himself from Persian society, Any- 
thing spoken by a Member of that House 
was read all over the country; and he would 
ask the House, after they had hear! his 
explanation, whether the hon. Member was 
justifiable in applying such terms to Colonel 
Sir Justin Shiel. As he (Mr. Whiteside) 
had the good fortune to know Colonel Shiel, 
he might be allowed to state that he was 
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trained for the service of the East India 
Company. In 1834 he went to Persia to 
discipline certain regiments, and in this 
way he became personally known to the pre- 
sent Shah of Persia, whom he assisted in 
placing on the throne. After a long resi- 
dence in Persia and Turkey, Colonel Sheil 
was appointed by Lord Aberdeen in 1844 
British Minister in Persia. It was said he 
was without influence, but the Treaty of 
Erzeroum was effected by him. In 1845 
he succeeded in abolishing torture, in con- 
junetion with a Russian ally, and he in- 
duced the Shah to lay aside the pastime 
in which he had formerly indulged, of 
having the heads cut off and the eyes of 
his subjects put out in his presence. Co- 
lonel Sheil also induced the Persian Go- 
vernment to empower British vessels to 
seize every ship belonging to a Persian 
subject which had slaves on board. When 
Persia annexed Herat, although Colonel 
Sheil was without an army, made no pre- 
sents and offered no bribes, yet he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a renunciation of all 
claim to Herat on the part of Persia. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. D. Seymour) said 
that in his time he found it more cen- 
venient to travel as a Russian subject than 
as an Englishman, or rather that he had 
travelled as a Circassian chief. However 
that might be, he believed that the cha- 
racter of an Englishman, which was always 
respected abroad, had been more respected 
in the Persian dominions during the time 
Colonel Sheil was there than in any state 
in Europe. Taking all these circumstances 
into consideration, he thought the observa- 
tions made by the hon. Gentleman could 
scarcely be justified. He (Mr. Whiteside) 
wished, however, to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland for an explanation respect- 
ing recent Arrests for Conspiracy in Dun- 
dalk, and in relation to the discharge of 
certain other parties cbarged with or con- 
victed of the like offence in Ireland. He 
had lately read an account of an arrest in 
Dundalk of persons charged with belong- 
ing to a secret society and being engaged 
in a conspiracy. It was said that the par- 
ties arrested belonged to the same order as 
some who had been previously convicted ; 
that eleven men were in custody, and that 
it was believed the authorities were on the 
track of others. He wished to know whe- 
ther that statement was true, and whether 
the conspiracy alluded to was one with 
which he was himself acquainted—namely, 
the Ribbon conspiracy, having, when in 
office under the late Government, found it 
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necessary to prosecute some members of 
that confederacy. There was a trial in Bel- 
fast; but one juryman held out, and there 
was no verdict, and when he left office these 
men were in custody; but he understood 
that the present Government had released 
them. The police had ascertained that their 
ringleader was a sergeant in a militia regi- 
ment in the pay of the Crown, and he 
thought him, therefore, having been guilty 
of perfidy as well as conspiracy, a very 
proper subject for prosecution. He, how- 
eyer, understood that this man had slipped 
through the fingers of the police, or had 
been pardoned. He trusted that he had 
not been restored to his regiment ; for he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cardwell) opposite, that although a regi- 
ment of Sepoys might not be regarded as a 
very loyal support to a Government, a regi- 
ment of Ribbonmen would be far less re- 
liable as a foree in the service of the Crown 
But there was another case, namely, of a 
schoolmaster in the south of Ireland, who 
had also been prosecuted.- This man had 
also been receiving the pay of the Crown, 
and was convicted of treason. From the 
manner, however, in which he had been 
since treated, it would seem that treason 
was but lightly thought of as an offence. 


Sheep-stealing was punished severely as a 
crime, but the person who attempted to de- 
throne the Queen was not looked upon as so 


great a criminal as the sheep-stealer. At 
least, this was the only inference that could 
be drawn from what he understood to be 
the fact—namely, that the schoolmaster in 
question had been pardoned. He wished, 
therefore, to know whether this was the 
ease, and, if so, whether the pardon had 
proceeded upon the recommendation of 
the Judge who had tried him. He felt 
it only right to mention that the learned 
Judge, Baron Green, one of the kindest- 
hearted men that ever lived, said upon the 
trial of the schoolmaster, that such was the 
sense he entertained of the enormity of the 
crime that he felt it to be his duty to sen- 
tence the man to fifteen years’ penal servi- 
tude. He (Mr. Whiteside) acquiesced in the 
propriety of pardoning misguided men who 
were evidently repentant, but he could not 
agree that treason should be treated so 
lightly. At the same time that these men 
were prosecuted a man at Mullingar was 
sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude 
fur Ribbonism. He wished to know whe- 
ther that man had also been pardoned, and 
if so, whether hia pardon had been recom- 
mended by the Judge who tried him, In 
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order to show the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cardwell) the delicate ground on which 
he was treading, in thus dealing with Rib. 
bonism, he would state a simple fact. A 
few years ago the Ribbonmen of Dun. 
dalk had determined to put to death seve- 
ral gentlemen residents in the county of 
Louth. One of them, Mr. Eastwood, was 
nearly murdered, The two men who were 
appointed to kill him did not know his per- 
son, and they applied to a railway labourer 
to point him out to them. It was through 
this cireumstance they were taken. They 
were prosecuted, and were executed. One 
of the grand jurymen of the same county 
called upon him (Mr. Whiteside) and in- 
formed him that he actually knew the pub 
lic-house in Dundalk at which Ribbonmen 
had met and come to the deadly resolu- 
tion of taking away his life, which they had 
fortunately not succeeded in carrying into 
effect. Now, a few ycars after that occur- 
rence, he read the account which had in- 
duced him to ask this question. Eleven men 
were said to have been arrested for the same 
offence of Ribbonism. [He wished to know 
if this were the case, and if they were in 
truth members of the same confederacy as 
those who, it was said, had been pardoned 
by the same Administration, He was per- 
feetly willing to agree in the propriety of 
extending the mercy of the Crown to those 
who deserved it, but he was sceptical about 
the policy of pardoning men belonging to 
such a confederacy—men who could revo- 
lutionise a kingdom as well as disturb a 
province. Te could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) that he would 
find the Ribbon conspiracy much more 
dangerous in its character than he had yet 
discovered it to be. 


DEFENCE OF PORTSMOUTH. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, he ex- 
pected to have heard some Member of the 
Government reply to the Question of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir J. Elphinstone) relative to the de- 
fences of that Port ; but as none had been 
given, he was desirous of adding the ex- 
pression of his hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government had employed some competent 
Engineer to supcrintend the fortifications 
at Portsmouth. An immense amount of 
money had been spent in this way some 
years ago; but it was perfectly unneces- 
sary, for in consequence of the narrow pas- 
sage of the harbour, its shallowness, and 
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other circumstances, it could easily be made 
secure by sinking any old vessel at the en- 
trance, which would effectually prevent any 
ship from coming in. Or it would be quite 

ossible, by burning damp powder in some 
old hulk or two, to cause such a smoke to 
rise all over the harbour, that it would be 
perfectly impossible for an enemy’s vessel 
to see its way to the entrance. There was 
not a waterman in the harbour of Ports- 
mouth that was not able to make a sug- 
gestion of this kind, and to see the inutility 
of such expensive fortifications as those 
which had been adopted. The Russians 
had taught us the use of sunken vessels at 
Sebastopol. But with regard to land for- 
tifications at Portsmouth, he really could 
not see the use of them. They were build- 
ing great redoubts all round the dockyard 
at a great expense. These redoubts were 
commanded by Portsdown Hill. It would, 
therefore, be necessary to build some enor- 
mous castle there to protect the redoubts. 
If those were built it rendered the lower 
fortifications seaward quite useless. It was 
said that fortifications were to be carried 
on throughout England. He hoped they 
would not be of the same useless character 
as those at Portsmouth. He believed that 
with some Armstrong and Whitworth guns 
placed on the Isle of Wight it would be 
possible to shell the dockyard and fortifica- 
tions of Portsmouth to atoms. It was per- 
fectly absurd and ridiculous to spend mil- 
lions in such a manner. If an enemy want- 
ed to invade England he would choose one 
of the many parts of the eastern coast of 
England where no fortifications existed. 
Fortification in truth was of no use. The 
only real and substantial defence of the 
country was a large, well-manned and well- 
disciplined fleet. In the time of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, when all Europe was against 
her, and 3,000 vessels were assembled at 
Boulogne for her invasion, England was 
defended by her ficet alone, and she re- 
quired no other protection. 


DESTITUTION IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the Government adhere to their determina- 
tion not to take any special steps to remedy 
the destitution prevailing in Ennis and other 
parts of Ireland? The hon. Member said 
he addressed a question on the same sub- 
ject to the Chief Secretary for Ireland on 
the 17th of April last, and he was then 
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told that the Government would do nothing 
beyond the ordinary administration of the 
Poor Law. A very unfavourable impres- 
sion had been created by the course the 
Government had adopted. A memorial had 
been presented from Belmullet to the Go- . 
vernment, stating that, of a population of 
20,000 people, one-half were in a destitute 
condition; that hundreds were deserting 
their homes, and fleeing to other shores to 
escape the horrors of impending famine; 
and that thousands could not emigrate, 
and were therefore compelled either to seek 
refuge in a workhouse or perish by famine. 
The prayer of that memorial was supported 
by clergymen of all denominations. The 
Government, however, had done nothing. 
The subject was noticed in the foreign 
journals and in America. A newspaper 
published at Turin contained an article, in 
which the writer said: — 


“The British Government do not seem to 
trouble themselves about this Irish\famine ; they 
neither make efforts to check the emigration to 
America nor attempt to provide for the grievous 
necessities of the Irish people. They show great 
affection for our nationality, but wish that the 
Irish should be borne down in slavery, without 
being able to raise their heads.” 


Of course it was exaggerated language, 
but it was the language of a Sardinian 
journal, which had eulogized the noble 
Lord for his sympathy in the Italian cause. 
In a French journal the writer said :— 


“ Let France send forth an offering worthy of 
that great nation. The French Government 
might throw into the balance its powerful autho- 
rity and interfere in favour of Ireland. It would 
be a noble action indeed, and as serviceable to 
humanity as to that country.” 


No doubt he should receive the same answer 
from the right hon. Gentleman as he did in 
April, that the Poor Law Commissioners 
had power to provide for the relief of the 
poor in those districts, and must insist on 
the people filling the workhouses before 
granting other relief. But it was well 
known that the peasantry of Ireland 
would perish of starvation rather than 
give up their cabins and little pieces of 
land and enter the workhouse. The total 
failure of the Poor Law system in an 
emergency like this had been amply 
proved, and to the mode of its adminis- 
tration he attributed the extraordinary 
tide of emigration from Ireland to the 
United States. When there was great 
distress in the village of Inniskeagh the 
Poor Law Inspector, after visiting the 
place, recommended the employment of 
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the people on public works proposed by 
the grand jury of the county, but was re- 
proved by the Commissioners, who told him 
he must regard the case of the inhabi- 
tants in reference to Poor Law relief alone. 
It seemed harsh on the part of the Com- 
’ missioners; but they knew that under the 
Act they had no power to give out-door 
relief to able-bodied persons while there 
was room for them in the workhouse. This 
destitution was going on increasing every 
day, and he therefore respectfully asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
would not take some steps to relieve it. 

Mr. CARDWELL, in answer to the 
right hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
University, said it was quite true that 
eleven persons were under arrest at Dun- 
dalk on a charge of Ribbonism—an associa- 
tion which it was the duty of every Govern- 
ment to put down by all the means at their 
command. In the case at Belfast, to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had alluded, 
while the right hon. Gentleman was At- 
torney General, the parties were put upon 
their trial twice, and on both occasions the 
jury disagreed and no verdict was obtained. 
On the third occasion the parties pleaded 
guilty, on the understanding, sanctioned by 
the Judge, Mr. Justice Christian, that they 
should be released on their recognizances. 
That was done when Mr. FitzGerald was 
Attorney General, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite disapproved of that 
course, he ought to have questioned it 
when Mr. FitzGerald was a Member of that 
House. With regard to the sergeant who 
the right hon. Gentleman had allowed to 
slip through his fingers, the information 
which the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
ceived was due to the imagination of his 
informant. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: The statement I 
received was from the police. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the Govern- 
ment had never heard of the sergeant 
since he succeeded in slipping through the 
fingers of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
there was no truth whatever in the state- 
ment that he had been restored to his re- 
giment, and was now receiving the pay of 
the Queen. With regard to the prosecu- 
tion which had taken place in the south of 
Ireland, the same course had been followed 
as in Belfast, and with the approbation 
of the Judge, Mr. Justice Keogh. The 
parties pleaded guilty and were released 
upon their recognizances, with the excep- 
tion of one, Daniel Sullivan, who had been 
convicted by the jury; as, however, his 
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case was precisely similar to the others, on 
consultation with Baron Greene who tried 
him, he also was released upon his recog- 
nizances; and since then his case had been 
represented to the Lord Lieutenant, who 
had granted him a pardon, With regard 
to Martin Farrell, who was tried in West- 
meath, the learned Judge, Chief Justice 
Monaghan, was consulted, and the result 
was not favourable, as the antecedents of 
the prisoner were objectionable, and the 
prisoner was now undergoing his sentence. 
With regard to Ribbonism, it was a most 
nefarious system, and he was happy to say 
it was gradually but steadily diminishing 
throughout Ireland, and it was honestly 
discouraged by the clergy of all the 
churches in Ireland. He did not hesitate 
to express his confident belief that its pro- 
gress towards diminution would be rapid 
as well as steady. 

In answer to the observations of the hon. 
Member for the King’s County in refer- 
ence to the distress in Mayo, in the first 
place he must demur to the hon. Gentle- 
man founding his information from Turin 
newspapers and extracts from French jour- 
nals—which had the hon. Member been 
longer in the House he would not have 
read. He was sorry to say that extreme 
distress existed in the district of Erris, 
This had arisen from various causes. The 
storins in the autum had destroyed the oat 
crop; in the winter there had been a seri- 
ous failure in the potato crop, and there 
had been an extraordinary failure in the 
fisheries. All this was followed by a fur- 
ther calamity, an extraordinary drought 
that deprived their cattle of the pasture on 
which they placed their entire dependence 
in the spring. It unfortunately happened, 
too, that the farmers had considerably in- 
creased their stocks of cattle, relying upon 
their finding provender on the mountains. 
From all those four causes combined very 
great distress was caused. The hon. Gen- 
tleman must not suppose for a moment that 
it was the intention of the Government to 
break down those laws which Parliament 
had provided for the relief of the necessi- 
ties of the people under circumstances such 
as those of the present case. In the work- 
house of Belmullet there was accommoda- 
tion for 600 paupers, but the maximum 
number relieved had been 125; and the 
latest number which had reached him was 
116, being however, more than double the 
number of the inmates last year. The 
guardians, with the sanction of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, had determined not 
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to raise additional rates at present, but 
to incur a small debt for their supplies ; 
and the supplemental rates raised in five 
of the electoral divisions varied from 9d. 
to ls. 4d. in the pound. The arrange- 
ments for affording relief were reported to 
be quite satisfactory, and no person re- 
quiring assistance was refused. The per- 
sons who had really suffered the greatest 
distress were the small farmers of the dis- 
trict. But how would the hon. Gentleman 
propose that the Government should act 
with respect to them? [le had found fault 
with a letter written by the Poor Law 
Commissioners to one of their Inspectors, 
who had taken on himself to travel into the 
provinee of public works instead of confin- 
ing his efforts to the department of poor 
relief. The Commissioners not unnaturally 
thought the most satisfactory way of dis- 
charging public duties was, for each person 
to mind his own business. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the King’s County wished the Go- 
vernment to engage in a system of public 
works ; but there was uo necessity for 
doing so. He was informed that the 


landed proprietors had not been inattentive 
to their duties, that considerable activity 
was displayed upon some of the estates, and 
it was reported to him that there an air of 


“cheerfulness and ease” prevailed. Sup- 
plies of meal were abundant, and arrange- 
ments had been made to facilitate the sale 
of seed at moderate prices. Any interfe- 
rence by the Government, he contended, 
would only have dried up the sources of 
private enterprise, and have been produc- 
tive of far more suffering to the unhappy 
people. 


WAKEFIELD PROSECUTIONS. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Captain JERVIS asked the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, Whether he had 
understood correctly that the prosecutions 
in connection with the Wakefield Election, 
would be founded, not on the common, but 
on statute law, he should withdraw the 
Motion on this subject which he had placed 
on the paper. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: Pre- 
viously to the Motion of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member, I had determined that if, 
contrary to my opinion, the lapse of one 
year was an objection to the prosecutions 
that I had instituted under statute, there 
should be no attempt to support those pro- 
secutions by a resort to common law. If, 
therefore, I and those who have advised 
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me, are wrong in supposing that they are 
not affected by time, and if it should turn 
out that they are so affected, those prosecu- 
tions fail, and will be given up, and they 
shall not be supported by any resort to the 
common law. 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE.—QUESTION. 


Mr CAVE said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been directed to 
the Message of the President of the United 
States to Congress, on the 19th day of 
May, respecting the Slave Trade: And, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
received any recent communications from 
the Goverment of the United States, or 
intend making any fresh proposals to that 
Government on this subject? His reason 
for asking the question was, that an op- 
portunity appeared to present itself for 
striking a decisive blow at that detestable 
traffic, which had for so many years dis- 
graced Spain, and caused the expenditure 
of so much treasure, and the loss of so 
many valuable lives to this country. In 
the years 1856-7 the high price of sugar 
had given an extraordinary impetus to the 
slave-trade; and during the summer of 
that year he had had the honour of waiting 
with a deputation upon the noble Lord 
(Lord Palmerston) then, as now, at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, for 
the purpose of suggesting some means by 
which the traffic might be more effectually 
checked. In consequence of the sugges- 
tions of the deputation, the noble Lord 
had initiated the two best measures that 
had ever been adopted since the squadron 
of repression was first stationed in those 
seas. Through the right hon. Baronet, 
the Secretary for India, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Sir Charles Wood) he 
sent steam gunboats into the Cuban waters, 
and instructed the naval officers in com- 
mand, that when a Spanish slaver was 
taken without papers or colours, which was 
generally the case, she should be consi- 
dered as having forfeited her nationality, 
and should be taken into a British, instead 
of a Spanish Port; so that the liberated 
negroes might really regain their liberty, 
instead of being retained in virtual slavery, 
under the name of Emancipados, which 
would have been their fate in Cuba. He 
(Mr. Cave) had had the honour of sub- 
mitting to the Admiralty a plan drawn. up 
with great care by persons intimately ac- 
quainted with the West Indies, marking 
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out the best cruising ground, in which 
there would be the least risk of coming 
into collision with the lawful American 
traders. He fully believed that the Go- 
vernment of the Unitel States was as sin- 
cere as our own in their endeavours to 
suppress this odious traffic. He did not 
believe that the great mass of the Ameri- 
can people would tolerate for a moment 
the revival of the slave trade to America, 
which had sometimes been talked of. All 
accounts showed that the officers of the 
United States Navy employed on this duty 
performed it with zeal, and without favour. 
But it could not be denied that a consider- 
able amount of American capital was em- 
ployed in the slave trade. The small but 
active section who so disgraced themselves 
and their country, and on whom the em- 
parent and success of these gunboats 

ad fallen like a thunderbolt, were deter- 
mined that they should be recalled. If 
there was one point upon which Americans 
were more sensitive than another, it was 
the right of search; relying upon this, 
these slave traders got up complaints of 
insult to the American flag; most of them 
grossly exaggerated, many of them utterly 
false; so that the American people became 
excited, their Government uneasy, till at 
length Her Majesty’s Government, to avoid 
unpleasant consequences, recalled the gun- 
boats, or, which amounted to the same 
thing, prohibited their interfering with the 
American flag. This was in 1858. Since 
which time the Cuban planter had imported 
as many slaves as he wanted. The whole 
number in the Island was said to be 
400,000, of whom 10 per cent diced an- 
nually, and there was no natural increase. 
We learned from other sources, that 40,000 
Africans were imported every year, which 
exactly supplied the loss; and if any more 
were required, they were supplied by the 
equally atrocious slave trade from China 
and Yucatan. Now, it seemed monstrous 
that this should be allowed to go on in the 
teeth of England and America, and in de- 
fiance of the most solemn treaties. And so 
thought the President of the United States, 
for he concluded a message to Congress, 
on the 19th May last, which appeared in 
The Times of Tuesday last, in these 
words :— 

“ That it is truly lamentable that Great Britain 
and the United States should be obliged to spend 
such a vast amount of blood and treasure for the 
suppression of the African slave trade, when the 
only portions of the civilized world, where it is 


tolerated and encouraged, are the Spanish Islands 
of Cuba and Porto Rico.” 


Mr. Cave 
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He omitted, indeed, to mention, that it was 
the abuse of the American flag, which 
caused the chief difficulty, Lord Malmes- 
bury had done as much as man could do, 
as the Slave Trade Papers presented to 
Parliament showed, to obtain a modifica- 
tion of the American law in this respect; 
but he had only obtained a long argumen- 
tative despatch from General Cass, which 
closed the published correspondence, and 
which did not advance the question one 
iota. He (Mr. Cave) believed the United 
States Government were powerless in this 
respect; and could not, if they wished, run 
counter to the prejudices of the people. 
Here, however, a fresh advance towards 
action in this matter seemed to be made 
by the President. The Americans were 
bound by the Ashburton Treaty to have 
eighty guns employed in the service. Half 
that number in light steamers would be 
more efficient than their present armament. 
The Cuba coast was easily watched. The 
navigable channels were not very wide. 
The wind almost always blew in one direc- 
tion. For about four hours in the moru- 
ing, between the land and sea breezes, 
there was usually a dead calm, giving 
steamers an immense advantage over sail- 
ing vessels approaching the land. A joint 
system of cruising might be adopted with 
a proper code of signals; so that whenever 
a suspicious vessel, with an American flag, 
approached within sight of a British cruiser, 
the latter might signalize to an American 
cruiser to come up and overhaul her. Other 
means might have been suggested ; but he 
had already overstepped the limits of a 
question. His excuse being this unex- 
pected opportunity, and the importance of 
the subject to the interests of humanity, 
and the credit of the country. 

Mr. KINNAIRD thanked the hon. Gen- 
tleman for having introduced the question, 
and asked the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, whether any representations had 
been made to the American Government 
relating to @ co-operation on the part of 
that country with the Government of Eng- 
land, by which the vessels of the United 
States might cruise in company with Her 
Majesty’s ships. This joint action might 
make up for the defects in the law, and 
by the co-operation this iniquitous traffic 
might be put down, 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Before I 
answer the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cave), I 
wish, in justice to the public servant who 
has been alluded to by the hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
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Whiteside), to state my entire concurrence 
with the observations he has made in refer- 
ence to Sir Justin Shiel. It is due to a pub- 
lic servant who has obtained great distine- 
tion, and who has now retired from active 
service, that his character should be re- 
tained unsullied, 

As to the Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man in regard to the slave trade, it is a 
subject that must always interest the 
House and the country. I can add nothing 
to the statement of the hon. Member for 
Shoreham as to the negotiations of Lord 
Malmesbury and the attempts that were 
made to excite the jealousy of the Ameri- 
cans on the right of scarch. It is un- 
fortunately but too true that the slave 
trade is still extensively carried on by 
Cuba. I believe from 30,000 to 40,000 
slaves are annually brought into that island 
from Africa, and it is perfectly true that 
this trade is carried on in contempt and 
violation of treaties between this country 
and Spain. The inerease of the traffic 
arises from various causes; one is the 
jealousy of the American Government as 
to any interference with ships bearing the 
American flag ; another cause is the im- 
perfection of the American law on this 
subject. In the English Treaty there is 


an article called ‘* the equipment article,” 
by which vessels equipped for the slave 
trade can be seized by English cruisers ; 
but there is no such provision and no such 
power given to the American eruisers by 


the American law. Therefore, vessels on 
the coast of Africa, though completely 
equipped for the traffic, and waiting off 
the harbours to embark a cargo of slaves, 
if they are seen under the American flag, 
cannot be interfered with by our cruisers ; 
and if they are pointed out to an American 
cruiser it is also unable to interfere with 
the vessel, because, having no slaves on 
board, there is no provision in the American 
law to justify the scizure. There is an- 
other imperfection of the American law 
in regard to vessels carrying no flag or 
papers, A slaver off the coast of Cuba 
having no flag can be seized by an English 
cruiser ; but if she destroys her flag and 
papers she cannot be seized by an Ameri- 
can cruiser. Her Majesty’s Government 
has proposed to the United States a plan 
of co-operation, by which English and 
American cruisers sailing together, one 
would be able to seize slavers bearing the 
American flag, while the other could take 
those slavers which showed no flag at all, 
so that in either case it should be impossi- 
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ble for the suspected vessel to escape. 
That proposal is now under the considera- 
tion of the American Government, but we 
have never obtained from that Government 
& promise to amend their Jaw in the par- 
ticulars to which I have referred. I fear 
those statements are well founded, accord- 
ing to which it is not likely any proposition 
to make the laws against the slave trade 
more stringent would at present obtain the 
sanction of Congress, But the question 
has engaged the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and a despatch I propose to 
transmit to the different Powers, will ex- 
plain the state of the law on the subject. 
It is certainly shocking and mortifying to 
reflect, that after all the efforts that we 
have made, and the solemn treaties that 
have been concluded with that view, we 
have not been able totally to destroy the 
slave trade. There is one point in which 
I do see a prospect of some good being 
effected. The hon. Member has made an 
allusion to China, No doubt the kid- 
napping Chinese by the most atrocious 
means, and removing them from their 
country, is to be equally condemned as the 
slave trade. But there is this distinction 
between this practice and the African 
slave traffic. Wherever the slave trade 
exists in Africa there have been previous 
wars, man hunting, horrible and constant 
destruction of villages, and the ruin of 
that degree of civilization which it is 
always the object of the British Govern- 
ment to promote. The case of the traffic 
from China is different. There the people 
are highly civilized, under the protection 
of severe laws, and the governors and per- 
sons in authority possess very sufficient 
powers if they choose to exercise them. 
It has been thought better to employ the 
agency and aid of the Chinese authorities, 
to put an end to this kidnapping, and to 
substitute for it a system of voluntary emi- 
gration, of which great numbers of persons 
in China are ready to avail themselves. 
In this direction, by acting together with 
other nations, I see some prospect of im- 
provement, When we compare the state 
of things which now exists in the case of 
the slave trade with that which several 
years ago prevailed, and the diminution 
which the traffic has undergone, we are 
afforded the consolation that there is no 
just reason for abandoning the hope that 
it may be ultimately altogether abolished. 
| I may in conclusion say, in reply to the 
| Question of the hon, Gentleman opposite, 
| (Mr. S. FitzGerald) that we possess no 
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official information from the French Go- 
vernment with reference to the extension 
of the time for the conversion of ad valorem 
duties, although there is private informa- 
tion which induces me to think that fur- 
ther time will be required. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR hoped that 
as a very grave accusation had been made 
against him about an hour and a half be- 
fore by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin, he might be allowed to take ad- 
vantage of the present opportunity to make 
a reply to it. It was not his habit to bring 
charges in that House or elsewhere, more 
especially against public servants who had 
long performed their duty to their country, 
without sufficient grounds ; but he had felt 
called upon to make the observations which 
he had offered to the House on Friday last 
because of the change of policy towards 
Persia which the retirement of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson from his position in that coun- 
try was supposed to indicate. In speaking 
of the opposite policy, which he had cha- 
racterized as ‘‘the bullying system’ he 
had found it necessary to advert to the gen- 
tleman to whom the right hon. Member for 
the University of Dublin had referred, and 
he had stated that under the operation of 
that system British influence in Persia had 
been destroyed. Colonel Sheil had never, 


he might add, been able to procure the | 
abolition of slavery in that country—the | 


boon being refused so long as he was at 
the Embassy at Teheran, which he had 
only left the Embassy a few days when the 
Shah had conceded to Colonel Farrant that 
which had been previously denied. He 
might further state that Colonel Sheil was 
not only in the habit of flogging his own 
servants, but had insisted that the Go- 
vernment of Persia should flog the Per- 
sians generally — at least so far as he 
(Mr. D. Seymour) could understand the cir- 
cumstances of the case from the despatch 
which had been sent out by the Foreign 
Office to put a stop to the system. Then, 
again, Colonel Sheil had, he believed, 
nothing to do with overthrowing the slave 
trade, which important concession was the 
work of Mr. Murray. With regard to the 
Convention of Herat he need do nothing 
more than refer to the words which had 
been used with respect to it by the present 
Secretary for Foreign A ffairs, who described 
it as extremely loose and ill-drawn. Hav- 
ing made those remarks he could assure 
hon. Members that he had felt extreme re- 
luctance in bringing forward the subject 


Lord John Russell 
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which had led to them, and in being obliged 

to comment upon the acts of a gentleman 

whose private life was, he believed, most 

respectable, and who was the brother of 
one who had been among the greatest or- 

naments of that House. He did not, how- 

ever, see how he could adequately explain 

the distinction between the two different 

policies which had prevailed in Persia, and 

point out the reasons why, in his opinion, 

the one had failed, and why the other should 

be adopted without introducing the name 

of Colonel Sheil, against whom he might 

add, he had no personal feeling whatever. 

He might be permitted to take the present 

opportunity of repeating his belief that, our 

influence in Persia must depend very much 

on our Minister in that country ; and in 

support of that view he might mention the 
fact that, when the late Shah died, Colonel. 
Farrant, who was at the time our Chargé 

d’Affaires at Teheran, had, by taking the 

charge of everything upon himself, and by 
sending letters to the various Governors, 

been enabled through his personal influence, 

to prevent the breaking out of those civil 
commotions which were usual on such oc- 
casions, and to procure the succession of 
the present Shah to the throne without 
difficulty. He sincerely hoped that the 
choice of a successor to Sir Henry Kawlin- 
son which the Government had made would 
be equally advantageous, and that the ec- 
centric habits which had to a certain extent 
been indulged in in Constantinople, would 

be laid aside in Persia. Nobody, he might 
add, wished better to the gentleman who 
was now about to go there than himself. 


ENGLISH SHIPWRIGHTS IN FRENCH 
DOCKYARDS. 


Mr. H. B. JOHNSTONE said, he some 
weeks ago asked the noble Lord the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty whether he was 
aware that at the end of the financial year 
several shipwrights had been discharged 
from Her Majesty’s dockyards, nearly all 
of whom had obtained employment in the 
French dockyards. The noble Lord in 
reply said he knew nothing about the mat- 
ter. On that day week there appeared in 
all the newspapers a report of an applica- 
tion made to one of the Metropolitan ma- 
gistrates for a passport to France by one 
of our shipwrights who had been discharged 
from Portsmouth dockyard. The applicant 
stated that his object in asking for a pass- 
port was to obtain employment in the 
French dockyards. The magistrate thought 
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it was an extraordinary application, and 
asked him whether he could not get em- 
ployment in this country. The applicant 
said he could not, and that 500 shipwrights 
who had been discharged from Her Ma- 
jesty’s dockyards were now employed in the 
French dockyards, that he believed hun- 
dreds more of our shipwrights intended to 
follow them, and that he was anxious to 
get employment in France. He (Mr. B. 
Johnstone) did not wish to cast any blame 
on the Government with respect to this 
matter, for he knew they were not to 
blame. His object in bringing this sub- 
ject before the House and the country was 
to point out the great activity that at pre- 
sent prevailed in the French dockyards. 
From information he had received there 
was at this moment between 1,200 and 
1,300 of our skilled artisans employed in 
the French dockyards. If the calamity of 
a war should happen between England and 
France, we might have the pleasure of 
taking the French ships built by those 
men; but it was a very grave matter that 
some of our best shipwrights should be 
employed in building French ships. Could 
not some mode be suggested for preventing 
our shipwrights going to France for em- 
ployment? If the Admiralty would dis- 
charge more gradually the men whom they 
did not want, so much dissatisfaction and 
disgust would not be created amongst 
them, and they would be less disposed to 
enter into the service of foreign countries. 
He would conclude by asking the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, whether it is true, as 
stated in an application made to one of 
the Metropolitan magistrates, that upwards 
of 500 shipwrights, who had been suddenly 
discharged from Portsmouth dockyard, had 
gone to Cherbourg, and are now in the 
employment of the French Government ? 
Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE bore testi- 
mony to the anxiety which prevailed on 
this subject. He wished to ask the noble 
Lord (Lord C. Paget) if he was able to 
contradict a statement that had been given 
as the reason for discharging those men 
from our dockyards. The reason given, 
as he understood, was that there was not 
two years’ supply of timber in store. He 
also wished to ask the Secretary for Ire- 
land what course he intended to take with 
regard to those Irish Bills which had been 
on the paper for so long atime? There 
was a Bill for the registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, brought in by the 
Government, and he believed a Bill had 
been brought in on the same subject by 
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the noble Lord opposite (Lord Naas), which 
stood for that night also, and there were 
also two Landlord and Tenant Bills. He 
thought, therefore, it would be very conve- 
nient to hon. Gentlemen connected with 
Ireland, if the Secretary for Ireland would 
state what course he intended to take in 
respect to these Bills. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
perfectly remembered the Question which 
the hon. Member had put to him some weeks 
ago with regard to the discharge of arti- 
ficers from Her Majesty’s dockyards, and 
who, it was stated, had gone to Cherbourg 
to enter the Imperial dockyard there. 
Now, that statement had caused a good 
deal of sensation, which was not confined 
entirely to this side of the water. The re- 
sult was that our Consul at Cherbourg had 
written to our Government to state that 
there was no truth whatever in the report 
of any English workmen having got em- 
ployment in the Imperial dockyard at Cher- 
bourg. He stated, moreover, that it was 
contrary to the regulations that any foreign 
artificer should work in the French dock- 
yards; he added also—which was a still 
more conclusive argument against the sup- 
position of English workmen being so em- 
ployed—that whereas both in private trade 
and under the system of the Royal dock- 
yards in this country the men were earn- 
ing about 6s. a day, in France the wages 
were about 4f.aday. It was not likely, 
therefore, English workmen, when there 
was plenty of work to be had all round 
the country, should go across the water 
to work for 4f. a day; and if any had 
gone, they would probably be glad to come 
back again. He did send, however, to Sir 
Richard Mayne to inquire whether any num- 
ber of men had asked at the Police-courts 
for passports; and he (Sir Richard Mayne) 
found on making inquiries at the Southwark 
Police-court that only one man, named 
James Bindon, a shipwright by trade, who 
had been employed in one of the dockyards 
but had been lately discharged with a great 
number of his fellow-workmen, had applied 
for a passport, and had proceeded to Cher- 
bourg with several other men. That was 
according to the statement of that man, 
but he was the only individual who was 
known to have asked for a passport, and 
he was not refused one. It had been said 
that the Admiralty had discharged a great 
number of men, and he would state how 
the case stood in that respect. In the 
last winter, when the work was slack in 
the private yards, a number of extra work- 
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men were put on in the dockyards, because 
there was a good sum of money under 
the Dockyard Vote in hand. Those men 
were, as he said, employed in the winter 
months, but with the warning that they 
would be discharged at the end of the 
financial year. But the Admiralty were 
anxious that, to prevent distress to the 
workmen, in consequence of a large num- 
ber being thrown out of employ at one 
time, those discharges should be very gra- 
dual, and at times when private employ- 
ment was very plentiful. Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman would not think they were un- 
duly stinted in the dockyards when he 
(Lord Clarence Paget) told him they were 
now working there with 17,556 men, the 
greatest number ever employed at any 
former period in the present century, the 
greatest number employed during the great 
war with France being only 14,754. The 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. Osborne) 
wanted to know whether the men who had 
been discharged were sent away in conse- 
quence of there not being a sufficient quan- 
tity of timber in store. [Mr. B. Osporne: 
That was the reason given.] That might 
be part of the reason, but it was to be hoped 
they were not going to keep that enormous 
mass of men permanently employed in the 
dockyards. If they were kept constantly 
at work, of course, the stock of timber 
would soon be exhausted; but according 
to the ordinary consumption, they had now 
two years’ stock of timber in hand, and his 
hon. Friend would find that the interests 
of the country were not neglected in that 
respect, 

Mr. H. B. JOHNSTONE said, that he 
was perfectly satisfied with the explanations 
of the noble Lord. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET continued: 
The hon. and gallant Member for Brighton 
(Sir G. Pechell) had asked him whether it 
was the intention of the Admiralty to give 
the same extra pay and allowances to the 
naval forees now in China as to those in 
India. He was afraid of saying anything 
which might engender hopes which might 
be disappointed ; but he could assure his 
hon. Friend that the Admiralty would act 
strictly according to precedent, whatever 
that might be, and would do justice to the 
naval forces employed; but he could not 
distinctly answer the question as to what 
the allowances would be. 


POST-OFFICE ADMINISTRATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BOWYER said, that a great deal 
Lord Clarence Paget 
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of dissatisfaction existed among the per- 
sons employed by the Post Office, and a 
Committee had been appointed to inquire 
into their grievances. Owing, however, to 
some difficulty in regard to their powers, 
two of the Committee had resigned, and 
the remaining Members became paralysed 
in their functions. The Committee had 
since been reinforced by two gentlemen 
from the Treasury, and resumed its labours, 
For some reason or other, however, this 
Committee did not enjoy the confidence of 
the persons employed in the Post Office, 
many of whom had declined to carry their 
complaints before it. The appointment of 
the Committee, and the invitation address- 
ed by the heads of departments to their 
subordinates to bring their complaints be- 
fore it, must be regarded as an acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the Government 
that grievances did exist. A public meet- 
ing of Post Office employés was held a 
short tine ago to petition Parliament with 
regard to some of the grievanecs under 
which they laboured, and he could not deny 
that the wording of some of the Resolu- 
tions and the language used by some of 
the speakers who supported them were 
somewhat stronger and less delicate than 
was desirable. Still these poor men had 
substantial hardships to complain of, and 
the Government ought not to criticise too 
closely the expressions which had fallen 
from some of them in the heat of the mo- 
ment. He was informed that four per- 
sons in the employment of the Post Office 
had been suspended for the part which they 
took in the proceedings of the meeting. 
Now, this raised a grave question in a 
constitutional point of view. The right of 
petitioning Parliament belonged to every 
citizen of this country, and ought to be 
held sacred. The punishment of tliese 
men, therefore, for exercising a right which 
the constitution conferred on them was 
scarcely justifiable. He would be told, no 
doubt, that these men were not entitled to 
take the course they did because the Go- 
vernment had already appointed a Commit- 
tee to consider their case; but he main- 
tained that if the Committee did not possess 
their confidence they had a right to appesl 
to Parliament to redress their grievances. 
He wished to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether these men have really been 
suspended, and whether, if they have, the 
Government will not take their case into 
consideration with the view of reinstating 
them ? 

Mr. LAING regretted that he could not 
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give as specific an answer to the question 
of the hon. Gentleman as it would have 
been his duty to do had he received notice 
of it. It was certainly true that consider- 
able discontent had existed among a large 
number of the servants of the Post Office, 
especially in the letter-carriers’ department. 
It was also true that a Committee of the 
superior officers of the Post Office was ap- 
pointed some time ago to investigate the 
complaints of thesemen. In consequence 
of a difficulty which arose as to the instrue- 
tions given to the Committee, and the re- 
signation of some of the Members in con- 
sequence, their labours were suspended, and 
owing to Lord Elgin’s departure for China 
some delay occurred in pursuing the inquiry. 
On the Duke of Argyll being appointed 
head of the Post Office the Committee of 
the superior officers was reconstituted as a 
Commission, with full powers to make am-. 
ple inquiry into the grievances of the letter- 
carriers and others, and with the addition 
of an element independent of the Post 
Office, in the shape of Mr. Hamilton, As- 
sistant Secretary to the Treasury, and Mr. 
Stephenson, the chief clerk of the depart- 
ment of the Treasury connected with the 
Post Office. The Commission so constituted 
had for the last fortnight been actively en- 
gaged in the investigation. They had taken 
great pains to make themselves acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the case, and 
had on one or two occasions visited the Post 
Office about four o’clock in the morning, 
in order to see how the work was conduct- 
ed of which the men complained. Every 
opportunity had been given to the men to 
state their grievances, and there was no 
ground for the statement that the persons 
employed in the Post Office did not gene- 
rally repose confidence in the Commission. 
On the contrary, he had reason to believe 
that the Committee of the superior officers 
of the office, as originally constituted, did 
command the confidence of the men, and 
that the discontent arose from the suspen- 
sion of that Committee, and the apprehen- 
sion that no investigation was to take place. 
The inquiry by the Commission would be 
thoroughly searching and impartial. In 
a large body of men, such as was employed 
at the Post Office, it was essential that 
discipline should be maintained. Among 
a large number of men there would always 
be a few disposed to be agitators, and if, 
after a Commission of this sort was ap- 
pointed, a number of the men held a meet- 
ing to induce their fellow-servanis not to go 
before the Commission tv state their case 
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fairly and fully, it was necessary for the 
preservation of discipline that such con- 
duct should be marked by suspension. He 
was not in possession of information which 
would enable him to state as a matter of 
fact that the men had been suspended, but 
he thought it extremely probable that they 
had been, and, from his own experience in 
the management of large bodies of men 
connected with railways, he thought that 
such a step could hardly be avoided. The 
Commission would shortly conclude their 
investigation, and their Report would, no 
doubt, be laid before the House. He trust- 
ed that such measures would then be taken 
as would remove all reasonable grounds of 
discontent among the servants of the Post 
Office. 

Mr. BOWYER said, he did not complain 
that disapprobation had been expressed of 
a meeting the object of which was to induce 
the servants of the Post Office not to go 
before the Commission, but that men had 
been suspended for exercising the consti- 
tutional right which every subject possessed 
of petitioning Parliament. 


INDIA.—DISARMING THE NATIVES. 
ADDRESS MOVED, 

Mr. H. BAILLIE, in moving for an 
Address for Copies of all Correspondence 
with the several Governments of India, re- 
garding the disarming of the Natives in 
Guzerat, together with any Minutes or 
Opinions recorded by Members of the late 
Court of Directors previously to the trans- 
fer of the Indian Government to Her Ma- 
jesty, and subsequently of the Council of 
India, having reference to the same sub- 
ject, said he wished to call the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for India to the proceedings of the 
Indian Government in regard to this mat- 
ter. There was no mode of punishment, 
no disgrace, no humiliation, so great in the 
eyes of a proud and warlike people as being 
deprived of their arms. It was calculated 
to arouse the bitterest feelings of the peo- 
ple, and this mode of punishment if carried 
out without great judgment and discre- 
tion would create great evils. When the 
people of Oude and elsewhere took up 
arms against us, and were conquered in 
fair fight, and as a matter of course were 
obliged to submit to the penalty — that 
|} was not the disarming he complained of. 
| What he complained of was, that the dis- 
arming should be carried on indiscrimi 
nately, and in those territories were the 
people had shown no hostility, where they 
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had not rebelled, but where, in spite of 
strong temptation to a different course, they 
had remained tranquil. To disarm in such 
@ case was not only unnecessary, it was ty- 
rannical and oppressive. Nevertheless, the 
Government of India had adopted this 
course, and with a severity altogether un- 
justifiable. He held in his hand an ex- 
tract from a letter from an Indian officer 
of rank and position. It was dated in 
1859. The writer stated, 


India— Disarming 


“My opinion now is that we are hated cordial- 
ly ; and the mode in which the disarming Act is 
carried out is in a great measure the cause of it. 
The arms were collected by the use of torture. 
The Natives were tied up, and flogged, and tor- 
tured to make them confess were their arms were 
concealed ; and sometimes the flogging produced 
nothing. The men employed were chiefly young- 
sters, inexperienced, and likely to commit all sorts 
of folly.” 


Well, this did not appear to be a very satis- 
factory mode of inaugurating Her Majesty’s 
reign in India, nor of convincing the peo- 
ple of the great advantages they were 
likely to derive from subjection to British 
dominion, Some years ago a statement 
was made in the House of Commons that 
torture was employed in India by the Go- 
vernment. The statement was received 


with incredulity, and indignantly denied by 
those who had administered the affairs of 
India. But the House of Commons thought 


that inquiries should be made. Inquiries 
were made accordingly, and it turned out 
that torture was not only carried on, but 
that it was so common that it was used as 
the ordinary mode of collecting their re- 
venue. Villages, too, had been burned down 
and razed to the ground in Guzerat, for 
no other reason than that the people were 
supposed to have concealed their arms. 
And this was in the territory of an inde- 
pendent Prince, an ally of the British 
Crown. The Indian Government had ob- 
tained the permission of that Prince to 
the disarmament of his subjects; but it was 
on that account the more to be regretted 
that the measure had been carried out with 
circumstances of such great severity. He 
trusted that there would be no objection to 
the production of the papers, for which he 
then begged leave, in conclusion, to move. 

CotoneL SYKES, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said he had from the first regarded 
the disarming of the Natives as a highly 
impolitic measure, because it would not 
only be ineffectual, inasmuch as we could 
not disarm the people of the independent 
Native States, but it would indicate a de- 
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gree of distrust unworthy of a strong Go. 
vernment. It would, moreover, expose the 
peaceful population of our own and the Na- 
tive States where the disarming could be 
carried out to being made the victims of 
the predatory hordes who infested India, 
This disarmament was taking place not 
only among our own subjects, but was 
being attempted amongst the populations 
of the independent States of Gwalior, of 
the Guicowar, and the Rajpoot States. 
It should be remembered that the Pathan 
Mahomedans, the Rajpoots, and many 
other Native castes, looked at the bear- 
ing of arms as bound up with their per. 
sonal honour; and consequently to dis- 
arm them could only excite in their minds 
a feeling more intense than resentment— 
of deep and bitter revenge—against the 
Government. When in the Court of Di- 
rectors he had therefore protested against 
the measure as unworthy of us. He 
trusted, however, that the alarm which 
had existed with regard to the Native 
population was subsiding, and that we 
were beginning now to place a little more 
confidence in them. He had heard—but 
he hoped the report was not true—that 
in some of the Coolie villages in Goojrat 
the inhabitants had been removed by force 
from the districts in which they had been 
planted from time immemorial, and that to 
prevent their returning to their homes the 
sites of the villages had been literally 
turned up with ploughs drawn by asses, 
an indignity which would necessarily ex- 
cite great exasperation. He was glad that 
the papers were to be produced, and the 
willingness of the right hon. Gentleman 
to grant them was an evidence that he 
did not participate in the feelings which 
dictated the orders that had been issued. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present ; House counted; and Forty 
Members being present— 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
measure referred to was taken before he 
was appointed to his present office. The 
disarming of the Natives was not a mea- 
sure of punishment, but only one of pre- 
vention, and to be justified by the cireum- 
stances in which India was placed. The 
disarmament referred to had taken place 
with the consent of the Guicowar, and was 
the means of preventing serious mischief in 
his States. Tantia Topee went down into 
that country with a view of raising an in- 
surrection, but he failed in his object, the 
people, who were otherwise willing enough 
to join him, being destitute of arms. He 
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had no objection to the production of the 
papers moved for. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE thought it must be a 
gratuitous assumption on the part of his 
right hon. Friend to state that there would 
have been a rising in the States of the Gui- 
cowar if the people had had arms, because 
he understood that they could by no possi- 
bility disarm the people of India, and that 
when they were asked to deliver up their 
arms they merely surrendered the old and 
useless arms, reserving the good and useful 
ones. It was because the officers were 
aware of this fact that they resorted to 
such harsh measures. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, that the mea- 
sure of disarming the Natives originated in 
the Legislative Council of Caleutta, where 
it was fully discussed and found to be abso- 
lutely necessary. It was, he thought, one 
of the most judicious measures that had 
ever emanated from an assembly of which, 
as he had frequently avowed, he had not a 
very exalted opinion. That precaution had 
had a great effect in keeping down the 
population in the Punjab. There was no 
doubt that the prompt disarming of the 
people of Scinde by Sir Charles Napier was 
of the greatest service to Mr. Frere in his 
administration of that province. [lad the 
advice given by Mr. Coverly Jackson—who 
was sent to Oude by Lord Dalhousie—been 
accepted by that noble Lord, and the people 
then and there disarmed and some hundreds 
of mud forts dismantled, there was little 
doubt that the fearful siege of Lucknow 
and the Cawnpore and other massacres 
would have been wholly prevented or 
greatly mitigated. Therefore although 
isolated cases of hardship might have oe- 
curred in carrying out the disarmament, 
he was persuaded that it was a wise and 
politic measure. 

Mr. J.B. SMITH said, that whatever 
might be said of the disarming of tlie people, 
the burning of their villages could not be 
considered as a measure of prevention. 

Motion agreed to. 


Address for “‘ Copies of all Correspondence with 
the several Governments of India, regarding the 
disarming of the Natives in Guzerat ; together 
with any Minutes or Opinions recorded by Mem. 
bers of the late Court of Directors previously to 
the transfer of the Indian Government to Her 
Majesty, and subsequently of the Council of In- 
dia, having reference to the same subject.” 


ANCHORS AND CHAIN CABLES, MER- 
CHANT SERVICE.—LEAVE. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE rose to 

move for leave to bring in a Bill to esta- 
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blish a test for anchors and chain cables 
for the merchant service, when 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 

not present ; House evunted ; and Forty 

Members not being present, 

House adjourned at 

Nine o'clock, till 

Monday next. 


RAAAANAA+ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 11, 1860. 


Minvres.] Pusric Bitts, — 2* Ecclesiastical 
Courts and Registries (Ireland) ; Church Tem- 
poralities (Ireland) Acts Amendment. 

3* Refreshment Llouses and Wine Licences ; Sir 
John Barnard’s Act, &c. Repeal. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE,.—QUESTION, 


Lorp PORTMAN having presented a 
Petition of Inhabitants of Lyme Regis 
that steps may be taken for the formation 
of such a Breakwater as will render the 
Port of Lyme Regis a safe and efficient 
Harbour :— 

Lorp RAVENSWORTH asked the 
noble Duke at the head of the Admiralty 
whether he was aware of any intention on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
carry out without further delay the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Harbours of Refuge? The recent storm 
had caused tremendous losses in the mer- 
chant service, and especially on the north- 
east coast, where the existence of harbours 
of refuge was most to be desired. He be- 
lieved he was speaking within bounds 
when he said that during the late awful 
gale not less than 300 vessels were wreck- 
ed, mainly on the north-east coast of this 
country. The phenomena of storms were 
now so well understood that he believed 
intelligent commanders who were provi- 
ded with good barometers might become 
sensible of the approach of a gale in time 
to make for the nearest harbour of refuge, 
if such an asylum were provided for them. 

Tue Duke or SOMERSET said, it was 
usual to give notice of questions of this 
kind. As the noble Lord had not taken 
this course he had not communicated with 
his Colleagues, and was not prepared to 
give the noble Lord an answer. 


WESTMINSTER CLOCK.—QUESTION. 

Trae Eart or DERBY wished to put a 
Question to the noble and learned Lord 
on the woolsack in reference to a matter 
in which he took a deep interest when 
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he was not in office—he meant the state 
of the Clock attached to the new Houses 
of Parliament. The noble and learned 
Lord had been accustomed to complain 
of the silence of the clock in former 
times, and he had no doubt that he 
had endeavoured to impress his views 
upon his present colleagues. They all 
knew the circumstances under which they 
had been deprived of the doubtful ad- 
vantage of hearing the tones of the great 
bell; but when a clock ceased to address 
itself to the sense of hearing, that was no 
reason why it should decline to present it- 
self to the sense of sight. One of the 
hands had disappeared altogether, and the 
other stood at twelve, so that it had the 
merit of being right at least once in the 
twelve hours. He had no doubt the noble 
and learned Lord had directed the atten- 
tion of his Colleagues to the subject, and, 
if so, he should like to hear from him, for 
the sake of their Lordships and the law- 
yers in Westminster Hall, that his efforts 
were likely to be attended with a satisfac- 
tory result. 

Tat LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
the noble Earl ought to have given notice 
of his Question. Certainly the clock was 
not in Chancery, or in these days it would 
have gone on more satisfactorily. How- 
ever, he thought the noble Earl could not, 
with a very good grace, make any com- 
plaint on the subject, considering how long 
a period was taken to repair the clock 
when he was in office, and the condition 
in which he had left it to his successors. 
It could not be denied that the clock was 
in the worst possible condition. After all, 
however, the reform of the clock had pro- 
ceeded as fast as the Reform of Parlia- 
ment. 

Tae Eart or DERBY: Then I gather 
that there is to be no alteration, at least 
this Session. , 

Eart GREY, in common with all the 
inhabitants of that part of London in 
which he lived, rejoiced that the great 
bell had been cracked, and he trusted that 
no attempt would be made to make the 
clock speak to their ears again in the old 
tones. He should like to see the hands in 
motion again, but he hoped the bell would 
remain mute. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS AND REGIS- 
TRIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Tue Eant or St. GERMANS moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, which he said 
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had for its object to restrict the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts of Ireland to ecclesiastical mat- 
ters and to transfer matrimonial suits to 
the Court of Probate. 

Tur Eart or DONOUGHMORE ob- 
served, that the Bill contained some clauses 
which he thought were undesirable. The 
Bill did not prescribe any mode of proce- 
dure, which was a very important point. 

Tur Marquess or WESTMEATH said, 
he was opposed to that part of the Bill 
which authorized the taking of evidence 
in the Probate and Divorce Courts by Ex- 
aminers, as a most unsatisfactory method 
of taking evidence in any court of law. 

Tue BisHor or DERRY said, the Bill 
had been approved by the highest authori- 
ties in Ireland. He thought the matrimo- 
nial jurisdiction could be best administered 
by the Judge who presided over the Pro- 
bate Court. 

Tue Bisnor or CASHEL was understood 
to support the Bill. 

Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE said, 
he hoped that, if the Bill were carried, its 
provisions would be carried out with a 
greater regard to economy than had hi- 
therto been observed by the Irish Commis- 
sioners of the Ecclesiastical Courts. He 
did not see why they should have £1,000 
a year more salary than the Poor Law 
Commissioners, who did a great deal more 
work for what they received. 

After a few words from the Eart or Sr. 
GERMANS, 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Monday 
next. 


REFRESHMENT HOUSES AND WINE 
LICENCES BILL. 
THIRD READING 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 3*. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE stated, that on a 
future occasion he should ask the Govern- 
ment to lay on the table an account show- 
ing the amount of drawback payable on 
foreign wines at the time of the passing of 
the Resolutions in the House of Commons, 
and to inform their Lordships whether any 
negotiations were now in progress with 
Spain and Portugal, with a view to the 
reduction of the duty upon wines imported 
from those countries; and if so, whether 
there was any probability that such re- 
duction would be met by a correspond- 
ing reduction of the duties upon articles 
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of British manufacture exported to Spain 
and Portugal. He should inquire, at the 
same time, whether any reliable calcula- 
tion could be made as to the amount likely 
to be lost in the consumption of malt, hops, 
and spirits, by reason of the reduced duty 
upon French wines. 

Lorv DENMAN said, that, in his 
opinion, the whole law upon the subject 
required revision before new vested in- 
terests were created. It was not wise, 
without such a revision, to increase the 
present large number of beer and refresh- 
ment houses, and he believed the result 
would be most pernicious. He thought 
that all beer, spirits, wine, and refresh- 
ment houses should be put under the con- 
trol of the magistrates, and that the pre- 
sent number of public-houses ought not to 
be increased. He had been at a public 
dinner himself last year, where there were 
thirteen dozens of one sort of French wine 
consumed, and only one class of beer. 
With regard to this Bill carrying out the 
Commercial Treaty with France, it could 
only tend to that object, if a promise had 
been made by an irregular diplomatist to 
the illustrious individual who condescend- 
ed to communicate with him. He thought 
that every shop would be in danger of 
being a wine-shop, and the blacksmith’s 
and the saddler’s in villages be places of re- 
sort, where the law as to not selling on the 
premises might be evaded. Thinking this 
Bill wholly unnecessary, he should, there- 
fore, move the third reading that day six 
months; and would call upon Lord Port- 
man,—who, when in the House of Com- 
mons, had moved that the Beer Bill be re- 
jected,—to support him on that occasion. 

Amendment moved, to leave out “‘ now” 
and insert ‘‘ this day six months.” 

THe Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that though he entertained objections to 
parts of the Bill, and would second the 
noble Lord’s Motion, it was not with the 
intention of pressing it to a division, but 
for the purpose of addressing a few remarks 
to their Lordships. He maintained that 
the present Bill ought not to have been 
a Supply Bill. Nearly the whole of the 
clauses were devoted to the regulation of 
the houses for the sale of wine, and had 
nothing whatever to do with Supply. In 
“another place” the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was asked to separate the two 
parts of the Bill, in order that their Lord- 
ships might have an opportunity of deal- 
ing with the clauses other than the money 
clauses. He replied that he could not ac- 
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cede to the suggestion thus made to him, 
because the Beer Act was considered and 
passed as one measure. But the right hon. 
Gentleman forgot to mention that the Beer 
Act was not a Supply Bill at all, and that, 
consequently, it was not only discussed, 
but amended by their Lordships. This 
Bill, however, was made a Supply Bill, 
whereby their Lordships were prevented 
from introducing any Amendments with- 
out coming into collision with the House 
of Commons. It appeared to him that the 
Bill had been purposely drawn with that 
intention; and if that were so, he thought 
their Lordships’ privileges had been seri- 
ously infringed. The Bill created a new 
class of refreshment houses, made new po- 
lice regulations, and did many things that 
had nothing whatever to do with Supply. 
The 40th clause of this Bill, for instance, 
altered the law affecting drunkenness; by 
imposing a penalty of 40s., or seven days’ 
imprisonment, though the law‘as to drunk- 
enness had nothing whatever to do with 
Supply. Such a clause ought, therefore, 
not to have been in a Supply Bill at all. 
He was not disposed to say that he should 
not agree with the imposition of a 40s. 
fine on persons found drunk, the substance 
of his objection being that such a clause 
should not have been in a Supply Bill. 
He was not, however, disposed on this 
oceasion to do anything to bring their 
Lordships into collision with the other 
House of Parliament, and therefore all he 
could do was to say ‘‘ Not-Content” to 
the third reading, by way of entering his 
protest against the course which had been 
adopted. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, there could 
be no doubt whatever that this was a 
Supply Bill; but there could be no doubt 
whatever that several clauses of the Bill 
were such as this House might reject or 
amend, and some, such as the 40th and 41st 
Clauses, which were unquestionably tacks, 
on account of which this House, if it stood 
on its strict rights and privileges, might 
reject the Bill on the ground that it was 
not framed in accordance with our Stand- 
ing Orders. But he, for one, was not pre- 
pared to support any such course of pro- 
ceeding in this case, thinking, as he did, 
that the regulations were salutary ones; 
at the same time he thought it right, as 
the subject had been mentioned in the 
House, to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the point. 

Fart GRANVILLE stated, that the 
40th and 41st clauses, which had been ob- 
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jected to by some of their Lordships, were 
introduced into this Bill at the instance 
not of the Government, but of Mr. Hardy, 
who was Under Secretary for the Home 
Department in the Government of the Earl 
of Derby. The Government did not, he re- 
peated, intend to raise any constitutional 
objection to their Lordships dealing with 
any of the questions involved in this Bill; 
but he did not think that it would be im- 
proved by the introduction of any of the 
Amendments which had been suggested. 
On Question, That (‘‘ now’”’) stand part 
of the Motion? their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 36; Not-Contents 2: Majority 
34. 
Resolved in the Affirmative. 
Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed. 
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PROTESTS. 


Refreshment Houses and Wine Licences Bill. 
“* DIssENTIENT : 


‘1, Because the Refreshment Houses and Wine 
Licences Bill of 1860 is dishonoured by its Con- 
nection with the Eating Houses, 

“2. Because this Bill will tend to convert 
Eating Houses, which are innocent Places of Re- 
creation and Refreshment, into Resorts of Vice 
like the Beerhouses. 

“3. Because the Measure is opposed to the 
Wishes of the Labouring Classes, who are in favour 
of a prohibitory permissive Bill, enabling the Rate- 
payers to decide in their Localities for or against 
the Sale of Strong Liquors in Public Houses. 

“4, Because the Licensed Drinking House Sys- 
tem has been denounced by the Ilouse of Lords 
in 1743 as to Gin, and in 1850 as to Beer, and by 
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the House of Commons in 1834 as to Spirits, 
Wine, and Beer. 

“5, Because it is criminal to sanction a Traffic 
that leads the Labouring Man into Temptation, 
that poisons his Brain with Alcohol, that injures 
his Health, beggars his Family, lessens his pro- 
ductive Power, and diminishes the Nation’s 
Wealth. 

“6. Because the drinking Habits of the People 
are rated by the Judges as the great Source of 
Crime. 

“7, Because the People of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and chiefly the Working Classes, 
tax themselves 57 Millions yearly for Beer, Wine, 
Spirits, and Tobacco; the latter Two contain no 
Nourishment, and they are all the fertile Source 
of Disease, Vice, and Crime. 

“8, Because all Experience proves that the 
greater the Number of Public Houses, where 
strong Liquors are sold, the greater the Drunk- 
enness and Crimes. 

“9. Because in 1743 the Bishops denounced the 
Gin Bill with matchless Eloquence, but this social 
and immoral Wine Bill was not debated by the 
Bishops, who were absent, or passive at their 
Posts. 

‘« HaRRINeTon, 


“For 4th and 6th Reasons. Denman,” 





‘* DISSENTIENT : 


“1, Because it is inexpedient to pass a Bill 
which can only be temporary, whilst a new and 
general Regulation is rendered by it more than 
ever necessary for all Houses, whether licensed 
by the Magistrates or the Excise, for the Sale of 
Wine and Spirits,and Beer, or of Beer only. 

“2. Because the Veto pointed out by this Bill 
is difficult to be carried out, and has no Reference 
to the Opinions of a neighbourhood as to the ne- 
cessity for the Number of Refreshment Houses 
required therein ; whilst it takes away from the 
Magistrates the Power which they at present (in 
part) possess of controlling the Sale of Foreign 
Wines. 

“3. Because the Notice of Application for Li- 
cences for Refreshment Houses being placed on 
Church Doors is a Reference to a Subject en- 
tirely different from that of Religion. 

“4, Because while this Bill defines “‘ Refresh- 
ment Houses” as Houses open between Nine at 
Night and Five in the Morning, it requires every 
Vendor of Eatables who may close his House as 
early as Eleven at Night to take out a ‘‘ Re- 
freshment House’ Licence, and to be subjeet to 
domiciliary Visits from the Police (without any 
Complaint from any Informer or from the Neigh- 
bours), until Five o’Clock in the Morning. 

“6, Because the retailing of Wine of all De- 
scriptions, Spanish, Portuguese, French or Ger- 
man, in any Description of Shop, without any 
limit as to Number, will interfere with ordinary 
Branches of Trade, and cause great Interruptions 
in the ordinary Course of Business, and a great 
Waste of Time, whilst those who have a Cha- 
racter for importing pure Wines will find it very 
difficult to maintain their Ground against un- 
limited Competition. 

“ DENMAN, 
‘ Dungannon.” 
House adjourned at a Quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Half-past Ten o'clock. 
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Minvtes.] Pusiic Brirs.—1° Agricultural Ser- 
vants; Admiralty Court Jurisdiction (No, 2). 
2° Offences Against the Person; Malicious In- 
juries to Property: Coinage Offenees ; Acces- 
sories and Abettors; Forgery; Larceny, &c. ; 
Criminal Statutes Repeal ; Highways, Roads, 
&ec. ; Tithe Commutation ; Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland) (No. 2); Tenure and Improvement 
of Land (Ireland); Leasing and Improving 

Land (Ireland), 
8° Masters and Operatives. 


CASE OF DANIEL SHEA AND THE 
ISLINGTON UNION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he rose to 
ask the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the case of Daniel Shea, who, having been 
sick for many months, died on the 29th 
of May in the Killarney Workhouse in con- 
sequence of hunger and cold endured by 
him on his passage from London to Cork; 
and whether he has directed an Inquiry to 
be made into the conduct of the Poor Law 
Officials of the Islington Union who caused 
his deportation under circumstances of 
such peculiar hardship? It was alleged 
that the poor man in question had not re- 
ceived even sufficient food during the pas- 
sage. 
ir. C. P. VILLIERS said, his atten- 
tion had not been directed to this matter 
otherwise than by the Notice on the paper. 
There had been no communication made 
to the Poor Law Board in reference to the 
matter. But he had directed an inquiry 
to be made of the Parochial Officers of 
Islington as to what was known of this 
case, and they had positively denied that 
any blame attached to them, or that they 
were in any way responsible for the death 
of Daniel Shea, who was in the workhouse, 
and who, most unusually, applied to bere- 
moved to his own country. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
BILL.—COMMITTEE.—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE.—THIRD NIGHT. 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[4th June}, 


“That Mr, Speaker do now leave the Chair :” 
aud which Amendment was, to leave out from the 
word “That” to the end of the Question, in 
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order to add the words “in order to obtain a safe 
and effective Reform, it would be inexpedient and 
unjust to proceed further with the proposed Legis- 
lative Measure for the Representation of the 
People until the House has before it the results 
of the Census authorised by the Bill now under 
its consideration,” 


—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, in rising 
to address the House on this occasion, I 
must say, in the first place, that it is im- 
possible for Her Majesty’s Government to 
accede to the Motion of my hon. Friend 
tke Member for Rye (Mr. Mackinnon), and 
that I think it would be most inconvenient 
for the House itself, in deciding upon the 
question of his Reform Bill, to ix the time 
to which they would postpone it, or to com- 
mit themselves to any pledge that they 
would not entertain it at any period before 
the expiration of two or three years. I 
trust, therefore, that my hon. Friend will 
not persist in his Amendment. I have 
also a further statement to make to the 
House with respect to the position of this 
Bill; and in making it I beg to say that it 
is not my wish to excite any asperity of 
debate, or to refer more than in passing 
to the debate which took place the other 
night. In the debate of Thursday even- 
ing, my noble Friend at the head of the 
Government stated the case in favour of 
the Rill, and against delay, and I do not 
wish to abate a single word of what my 
noble Friend stated on that occasion ; but 
having said thus much, it is not necessary 
that I should repeat any of the arguments 
then used on behalf of the Government. 
This, however, is apparent on the divi- 
sion, that there were 350 Members of this 
House who declared for the postponement 
of the Bill for this Session. I say for the 
postponement, because if we had taken a 
different line—if we had said, ‘‘ we are 
determined to go on, not only with the 
English Bill, but also with the Scotch and 
Trish Bills,’’ I think it could have been 
said as strenuously, and to my mind with 
much more reason, ‘ You cannot expect 
to carry these three Bills ; you might pos- 
sibly have carried the English Bill ; but if 
you attempt to carry the three Bills, it is 
obvious there will not be time for the per- 
formance of the work.’”” The Government 
therefore—250 Members having voted in 
affirmation of the proposal for postpone- 
ment—thought themselves bound seriously 
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to consider the position of the question, 
and to ask themselves what was their duty 
to the House and the country, I must 
say that I think that if we are not of opin- 
ion that we can succeed in carrying this 
Bill through both Houses of Parliament in 
the present Session, it would be idle, per- 
haps culpable, to go into Committee for 
some four or five days and then to make 
the delays which would arise in Committee 
the reason for abandoning the Bill. The 
position, then, is this—we have not yet got 
into Committee on the 11th of June—250 
Members have voted for a postponement— 
and there are, moreover, some sixty or se- 
venty Amendments to be proposed in Com- 
mittee. It cannot be expected but that 
all those Amendments would be discussed. 
The question of the representation of the 
people in Parliament is a very large one, 
and the Bill being before the House there 
is certainly no Parliamentary objection to 
the introduction of any topic immediately 
connected with the representation. There 
could be no objection to the argument that 
one part of the system of representation 
bears upon others, to the argument that 
the redistribution of Members bears on the 
question of the franchise, nor to the intro- 
duction of other subjects which, though 


not contained in the Bill, belong to the 
question of the representation of the people. 
It would, therefore, be a matter which must 


take up considerable time. But if we were 
able to command all the time from the 
1lth of June to what may be presumed to 
be the usual time for the close of the Ses- 
sion, I should then say that it was our duty 
to proceed with the Bill, and, even at a 
late period, to propose it for the considera- 
tion of Parliament. But it happens that 
there are other questions which must be 
considered, and some of them must inter. 
pose during the passage of this Bill 
through Committee. There are questions 
which have arisen very recently. There 
is the question with regard to the Supplies, 
which depends upon the news we have re- 
ceived from China, putting an end to all 
hope that our dispute with China can be 
settled without hostilities, and therefore 
requiring this House to consider what Sup- 
plies will be necessary for the operations 
of our army and navy now in the China 
seas, and what Ways aud Means may be 
required for bringing those operations to a 
successful termination. There is the ques- 
tion also which my noble Friend mention- 
ed the other night —the propositions which 
may arise out of the Report of the Com- 
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missioners on the National Defences. Ne 
one could pretend to say, that either with 
regard to the China war, or with regard to 
the defence of the country, it would be al- 
lowable to the Government to make them. 
selves responsible for the postponement to 
another year, or even to a late period of 
the present Session, of questions of such 
urgency and importance. The question, 
then, being whether we should be able to 
go through Committee on the Bill in the 
course of the present Session, we came to 
the conclusion that it was not probable we 
should be able to go through Committee, 
and to obtain the assent of the House of 
Commons to the various clauses of the Bill, 
in the time usually devoted to the Session. 
There was this further objection—that if 
we were not able completely to carry the 
Bill into law, it would not be fair to ask 
the House of Commons to decide prema- 
turely upon the amount of the county and 
borough franchise, thereby fettering their 
discretion and injuring the discussion of 
the question in another year. Supposing, 
then, that in the ordinary period of the 
Session it was not possible to carry the 
Bill through this House in such time as to 
send it up to the House of Lords for them 
to decide upon it, there arose this further 
question—whether by extraordinary means, 
whether by the unusual step of an adjourn- 
ment instead of a prorogation, it would not 
be possible to carry this measure through. 
But I think it is evident that, important as 
the question is, there is not that immediate 
urgency with regard to it, and I may say 
that there is not that demand that it should 
be proceeded with without any delay or 
postponement, which would justify the Go- 
vernment in resorting to an extraordinary 
measure of that kind. Well, Sir, such 
being the case, we have come to the con- 
elusion—which I will at once state to the 
House—that it is not our duty to attempt 
to proceed with the Bill in the present 
Session. But, in making that announcc- 
ment, I think I should hardly be justified 
if I were not to refer to some questions 
which may be asked, perhaps to some re- 
proaches that may be addressed to the Mi- 
nistry. It may be said that it was not till 
the 4th of June that we asked the House 
to go into Committee, and that if we had 
pressed the Bill at an earlier period of the 
Session we should have been enabled to 
get a decision of the House on the provi- 
sions which it contained. But I must re- 
mind the House that in the first instance 
it was necessary that the usual Supplies 
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for the army and navy should be granted 
to the Crown, and at a very early period 
of the Session we brought forward mea- 
sures with that object, which were not only 
of the utmost importance, but likewise of 
the greatest urgency. We had thought it 
our duty to conclude a commercial treaty 
with France, and my right hon, Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the name 
of the Government, proposed various mea- 
sures connected with that treaty largely 
affecting the finances of the country. Ac- 
cording to all the views that have been 
usually entertained by the most competent 
authorities under any Government it would 
not have been right to postpone for an in- 
definite time questions of taxution and of 
duties of so important a character as those 
to which I refer. For the sake of the 
trade and industry of the country, and for 
the maintenance of the financial stability 
of the State, it was necessary to proceed 
with those measures without delay. They 
occupied a very considerable time; and I 
therefore felt myself compelled to postpone 
to as late a period as after Whitsuntide the 
proposal that we should go into Committee 
on this Bill. There are other questions 


with regard to the usual Supplies of the 
year which remain to be settled; the Army 


Votes, or many of them, are not at present 
agreed to. The whole of the Civil Service 
Estimates have likewise to be taken; and, 
though it be reasonable and necessary to 
ask for a Vote on account of them, it would 
not be reasonable to postpone beyond a 
very limited time—say the early part of 
July—the discussion on those Estimates. 
These questions would again have impeded 
the progress of the Bill, and would have 
made it necessary for us to ask for frequent 
delays. But, Sir, there is a subject, with 
regard to which I must say a few words 
further to the House, and that is as to 
the nature of the Bill which we have pro- 
posed. I do not now intend to discuss 
those matters which are merely points of 
detail, but I think it is necessary to state 
that the Government were persuaded, and 
are persuaded, that the reduction of the 
borough franchise is required for the fu- 
ture safety of the State and for the im- 
provement of our representative system. 
Many years ago, when I had to consider 
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this question, Mr. Hume, who was then a 
Member of this House, and who from the 
first day that the Reform Bill passed in | 
1831 always told me what he intended to | 
do, urged, among various other rguments, | 
that six out of every seven of the male | 
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adults of this country were excluded from 
the franchise; and that among those who 
were so excluded were men whose intelli- 
gence and probity would fully entitle them 
to the enjoyment of that privilege. I will 
own that his arguments on that occasion 
made a great impression on my mind, and 
induced me to set on foot inquiries and to 
send persons into the country to ask who 
were excluded, and to ascertain the cha- 
racter of those working men who did not 
possess the franchise. The result of those 
inquiries convinced me that there were 
many of those men whose intelligence and 
integrity qualified them for the exercise of 
the right of voting. But if that be the 
case, then their exclusion —their continued 
exclusion, their perpetual exclusion—must 
weaken, while their admission cannot fail 
to strengthen the basis on which our re- 
presentative institutions rest. I am not 
speaking now of any particular franchise; 
but I am persuaded more than ever I was 
before that there are great numbers of per- 
sons who would exercise that franchise well 
and worthily, and that it they were ad- 
mitted the result would be favourable to 
the maintenance and increased vigour of 
vur institutions. It is, therefore, our in- 
tention at the earliest period which may be 
in our power to introduce a Bill containing 
provisions for the reduction of the fran- 
chise. Nor, Sir, am I discouraged by see- 
ing that more than once measures of this 
kind have been obliged to be postponed; 
for I have remarked that, while proposals 
for the advancement of Liberal principles 
in conformity with the opinions entertained 
by the majority of this House have been 
frequently delayed, yet the result has been 
that when once they have obtained the 
assent of Parliament they have remained 
permanently enrolled among the statutes 
of the realm, and become permanent insti- 
tutions of the country. For a long time 
the sacramental test was required as a 
qualification for office. No one would now 
think of proposing that test. For a long 
time Roman Catholics were excluded from 
this House and from office by old penal 
enactments. Nobody would now think of 
excluding them on those grounds. Reform 
itself was for a long time opposed, and 
successfully opposed, in this House; but 
nobody would now contemplate the restora-, 
tion of the boroughs which were disfran- 
chised in 1831 and 1832. And in the 
same way I am convinced that, when a 
measure has passed this House enlarging 
the franchise and extending to persons who 
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are qualified to exercise it a participation 
in the right of voting for Members of this 
House, no one will think of disturbing that 
settlement or will attempt to curtail those 
privileges. It is, therefore, with the ut- 
most confidence that I look forward to 
the renewal of a measure carrying these 
principles into effect. I do not wish now 
to do more than to ask my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Mackinnon) to withdraw his Motion, 
and when that step shall have been taken 
I shall move the discharge of the Order for 
going into Committee. 

Mr. MACKINNON: In answer to the 
application made to me by the noble Lord 
I can only say that I congratulate him, I 
congratulate the House, and I congratulate 
the country on the step he has taken. I 
look upon the proposal of my noble Friend 
as a very satisfactory settlement of this 
question ; and I trust that the powerful 
mind and ample talents of the noble Lord 
will find ample occupation in conducting 
our diplomatic relations, in settling the 
affairs of Europe, and in promoting the 
prosperity of this country and of the world 
at large—better occupied than if this House 
had sat night after night till two o'clock 
in the morning, haggling about this ques- 
tion of the franchise. I will take the li- 
berty of saying that, though with the feel- 
ings of Englishmen in general, the Mem- 
bers of this House may cordially enter into 
any question which they take up, and may 
vigorously defend their opinions on one side 
or the other, yet, when the contest is over, 
they will, I trust, as Englishmen, sink 
all remembrance of differences, and show 
themselves anxious to promote the business 
of the country by putting their shoulders 
to the wheel, and making up for the great 
loss of time which has been incurred by the 
discussions on this measure. Under the 
circumstances it is with great satisfaction 
that I withdraw the Motion of which I have 
given notice. 

Mr. DISRAELI:—Sir, I think Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken a wise 
and not undignified course. It is much 
better, under the circumstances in which 
the House finds itself with regard to the 
progress of public business, that the Go- 
vernment should at once have made up 
their mind as to the course which they are 
to adopt, rather than have allowed this 
Bill to go into Committee, to waste more 
time, without any prospect of coming to a 
satisfactory result, preventing what I think 
we shall now find ourselves able to accom- 
plish—the carrying on the business of the 
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House with great effect and great unanim- 
ity on both sides. I should not have wish. 
ed for a moment to touch on the subject of 
the Bill now about to be withdrawn; but 
the noble Lord made an allusion, which 
I hardly like to pass without comment, 
The noble Lord, referring—as is his cus- 
tom on such occasions —to the pedigree 
of progress, seemed to intimate that on 
this side of the House there could be 
no authentic claim to assist in it. But 
I beg the noble Lord and the House 
to remember that this Bill is withdrwn, 
not from any successful opposition, or 
from any opposition of any kind that 
has been offered to the real and bond 
Jide Amendment of the representation of 
the people of England. This Bill has 
not advanced, because, unfortunately for 
the Government, they were this year en- 
cumbered with a great mass of public busi- 
ness of a character which rendered it ut- 
terly impossible, with any support, to have 
carried a Bill of this kind through the 
House. And as there have been com- 
plaints on both sides of the causes of de- 
lay, I may be permitted to observe that 
the real cause of this delay is, in fact, that 
the Government have undertaken other 
questions of such importance, of such mag- 
nitude, and encumbered with such details, 
that it was physically and morally impos- 
sible for them to carry the measure which 
they have now so wisely withdrawn. In 
the heat of debate imputations are some- 
times made on both sides of the House 
without sufficient grounds; but I am per- 
suaded that I am now speaking what is 
literally the state of the case, when I say 
that the Government have withdrawn this 
Bill because it is impossible for them to 
carry on the necessary and urgent business 
of the country with this measure still un- 
der our notice. The delays and impedi- 
ments to the Bill have arisen from the Go- 
vernment having other engagements which 
rendered progress with the measure impos- 
sible. I am not now expressing any opin- 
ion as to the policy of the measure—I do 
not think this is the occasion on which to 
enter into any discussion of the kind—but 
in reference to the general principles laid 
down by the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London as to the necessity of 
the representation being extended in a cer- 
tain degree to the working classes, I beg 
to remind the noble Lord this really has 
not been the question of controversy. The 
question of controversy has been as to the 
means and method of effecting that exten- 
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sion. And, so far as I can read publio 
opinion and watch the progress of intel- 
lectual investigation on this subject, I can- 
not help thinking that before this House 
can ever be called on again to consider it, 
it will be found that there are more satis- 
factory modes of effecting that important 
object than by what I venture to call the 
coarse expedient of a degradation of the 
franchise. I would, therefore, state, on 
the part of Gentlemen on this side of the 
House, why we receive with perfect ap- 
probation the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government has taken in regard to this 
measure. We recognize that in taking 
that course they have acted in a spirit 
of honour and propriety to the House. 
We give them credit for this, that in the 
course they have taken they have acted 
with a sincere desire for the public welfare 
and the advancement of the public inte- 
rest. And I can assure Her Majesty’s 
Government that they will receive from us 
every assistance in the prosecution of the 
public business which is now so urgent, 
and to which they have sacrificed—and 
especially the noble Lord at the head of 
Foreign Affairs—objects which were dear, 
aud no doubt honourably dear, to them. 
I would now sit down had it not been 


my duty to ask the House for a moment 


to consider a personal question. If it 
had concerned myself solely, 1 should not 
have taken this opportunity of alluding to 
it; but it concerns the feelings of an hon. 
Gentleman, a Member of this House, and 
it relates also a subject which must be 
interesting to every Member of the House; 
and that is, the relation between the House 
generally and the individual who may from 
time to time be responsible for the chief 
conduct of its business. The other night, 
in the course of a debate, the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) made a state- 
ment, containing no matter offensive to my- 
self, but he said, that after the last general 
election, I entered into a compact with 
some hon. Gentleman on this side of the 
House that I would introduce a Bill for the 
Reform of Parliament, including a £10 
franchise for counties and a £6 franchise for 
boroughs. That statement was very frecly 
circulated, but like many other statements 
I had not thought it necessary particu- 
larly to notice it. But as the hon. Member 
for Birmingham was then about to found 
an argument on it, I thought I would take 
the liberty, which I do not often take, of 
interrupting a speaker. I thought it was as 
much for his convenience as for myself and 
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for the rest of the House, and inform him 
at once that he was under a complete mis- 
apprehension. It appears that the hon. 
Member for Birmingham afterwards men- 
tioned the name of an hon. Member of this 
House—the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Lindsay), who was not then present, 
and that hon. Gentleman is under an im- 
pression that I stated that I had not been 
in communication with him on the subject, 
and that the statements to that effect which 
had been circulated were utterly unfound- 
ed. I should be glad at all times to re- 
move a painful and unfounded impression 
from an hon. Gentleman’s mind, but I 
hope the House will not consider it im- 
pertinent on my part, as this probably is 
the last evening we shall, for some time 
at least, speak on this subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, if for a few moments I 
touch briefly on this topic. The subject con- 
cerns the relations between the House ge- 
nerally and that individual who may be re- 
sponsible for the chief conduct of its busi- 
ness. Now, when I had the honour of lead- 
ing the business of this House, I considered 
that my time was at the service of any Gen- 
tleman on either side of the House, with re- 
ference to the conduct of business in this 
House, or with reference to any business 
that might concern his constituents ; and I 
see many Gentlemen on the benches oppo- 
site who have communicated with me on 
those subjects, and [ trust that they always 
received from me every attention and as- 
sistance in my power. Well, Sir, I re- 
ceived a letter, among others, requesting 
an interview, from the hon. Gentleman 
who now represents the port of Sunderland 
(Mr. Lindsay). He immediately had an 
appointment. The appointment was not a 
secret appointment. The hon. Gentleman 
came to me at Downing Street on a subject 
of the greatest importance. It referred 
to the war commenced between France 
and Austria, and to the important question 
of what was contraband of war. I gave 
the hon. Gentleman all the information and 
advice I could, and pointed out to him the 
means by which he could obtain assistance 
from the other Departments. Now it so 
happened that on that occasion a newspaper 
was lying on my table, which contained 
the official announcement— official I mean, 
in the Opposition sense — that a vote 
of want of confidence was about to be 
proposed against Her Majesty’s then Go- 
vernment, on the ground that they were 
going to throw over the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and that it must be a 
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point with all sincere Reformers to insist 
that a measure be brought forward im- 
mediately. The hon. Gentleman called 
my attention to this paragraph, which 
he had observed before ; and he said for 
his part he did not agree with it, and 
that he did not believe that a vote of 
want of confidence was at all one that 
the House would sanction. He spoke to 
me — I cannot say it was a confidential 
interview—it involved just that degree of 
discretion and reserve which prevents a 
conversation on business from degenerating 
into gossip. I spoke to the hon. Gentle- 
man as I speak to hon. Gentlemen every 
day in my life, when I meet them in the 
lobby, and I trust that that sort of free 
intercourse will always exist in this House, 
and that it will not be merely in theory 
that we are an assemblage of Gentle- 
men, but in practice also. I said to the 
hon. Gentleman, ‘‘If they mean that 
they are going to introduce a vote of 
want of confidence unless we bring for- 
ward a Reform Bill immediately, you 
may rely upon it we are not going to in- 
troduce a Reform measure immediately ; 
but neither are we going to throw 
over the question of Reform.” On a 
subsequent occasion the hon. Gentleman 
said to me, ‘“‘I can assure you there 
is a feeling of great dissatisfaction on the 
art of many independent Members of the 
| sir and if you will only repeat to me 
that you are not going to throw overboard 
the Reform question, but intend to deal 
with it bond fide, it would have a great ef- 
fect on public opinion.’’ And I then said, 
“It is totally impossible for me, or any 
Minister of the Crown, in private, to say 
what will be the policy of the Government; 
what that policy will be will be stated in 
Parliament, and in no other place. But 
you may rely upon it we shall not bring 
forward a Reform Bill this year; that we 
are not going to throw overboard the ques- 
tion, that we shall endeavour to deal with 
the question in a satisfactory manner. But 
so far as a general course is concerned, 
you may take it for granted that, before 
the Vote is taken, I, as the organ of the 
Government, shall generally describe our 
policy, and therefore no persons will be 
able to pretend that they are ignorant on 
the subject.’’ And there the matter ended. 
I believe the hou. Gentleman the Member 
for Sunderland had confidence in what I 
stated; I believe that he wished the Go- 
vernment to remain in office, and I cannot 
see what imputation there is on his honour 
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in his having entertained that wish. While 
we were in office, though he voted for the 
Amendment of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell), yet he had been amongst those 
of the Liberal party on whose generous 
support I had been accustomed to rely. 
I have no hesitation in saying that the 
conduct of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land was perfectly Parliamentary, honour- 
able, and straightforward. I mentioned 
that in a letter when the hon. Member was 
unjustly attacked last year.—That letter 
was seen only by a very few persons,— 
and as the matter has been brought before 
the notice of Parliament with so much mis- 
apprehension, I thought I would take this 
opportunity of saying these few words on 
the subject in order to set the matter right. 
I take it for granted that the feeling which 
influences the House is that which influ- 
ences myself, and that it has no desire to 
place any barrier on that frank communi- 
cation which ought to be permitted at all 
times between the leader of this House and 
its other Members on whatever side they 
may sit, or sanction as a rule that a leader, 
in receiving those opposed to him, should 
treat them with the utmost reserve. I 
have now placed fairly and frankly before 
you the real state of the case, and I think 
hon. Members will be of opinion that the 
course which I took in the matter I was 
justified in adopting, and that no imputa- 
tion rests on the hon. Gentleman to whom 
I allude, for the share which he has had in 
the transaction. 

Mr. BRIGHT :—Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman has thought it right to refer 
to a matter which I mentioned in a speech 
the other night; but the House, I think, 
will remember that I did not introduce 
that topic for the purpose of attacking 
the right hon. Gentleman in regard to it. 
My object was to show that the eourse of 
the right hon. Gentleman when he was a 
Minister of the Crown, and up to the time 
of his resignation of office, was in favour, 
according to his own language, of a large 
extension of the suffrage. He said that 
the Bill which he brought forward would 
introduce 500,000 new voters; and he 
afterwards said he would go even further 
than his Bill. Then I said it was under- 
stood that he had intimated to a Gentle- 
man on this side of the House that he was 
willing to go as far as, in fact, the terms 
of the measure, the withdrawal of which 
we are now engaged in discussing, and I 
quoted from a speech of an hon. Gentleman 
of this House. In alluding to the subject, 
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I made no charge against the right hon. 
Gentleman at all; but I was simply en- 
deavouring to show bow consistent he had 
been up to a certain time in his views 
upon this question, and I ean only lament 
that his conduct in the present Session has 
not been equally consistent. But leaving 
this, which after all is, perhaps, of not 
very great importance, | will, with the 
permission of the House, proceed to say 
a few words in reference to the announce- 
ment which has this evening been made by 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs—an announcement which probably 
has not taken all the House by surprise, 
and which will be received with very dif- 
ferent feelings in different quarters of the 
House. Down here, I believe, and 1 hope 
in some other parts, it has been received 
with great regret. I do not rise, however, 
for the purpose of blaming the noble Lord 
for the course he has taken, or of com- 
plaining of the Government for the decision 
at whieh they have arrived in this matter ; 
because I know very well that this [louse 
is not the best place in the world for 
getting through business, and especially 
if the business be one which one-half the 
House do not at all like. The right hon. 


Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) tells us to be ob. 
livious of all that has been done during the 


past few weeks. He tells us that he and 
his friends have not offered any opposition 
to the passing of this Bill. Now, that, it 
seems to me, is a somewhat daring state- 
ment, considering what we have all heard 
and seen take place within these walls on 
the aubject. The right hon. Gentleman 
and his party have, no doubt, exhibited 
-no small degree of adroitness in the course 
whieh they have pursued with reference 
to the Bill; but there has been opposition 
upon their part to it nevertheless. It was, 
if I am not mistaken, a Member of the 
party opposite who first placed the notice 
on the paper with regard to the Census, 
with a view to get rid of the Bill, After- 
wards, I admit, the hon. Member for Rye 
(Mr. Mackinnon) --- who sits on this side, 
and who did not like to be defrauded of 
the privilege of performing, I will not say 
an act of wisdom, but an aet which, having 
done something similar thirty years ago, 
he thought it right te be unwise enough to 


repeat—placed on the paper a notice to the | 


same effect. The hon. Member for Berwick 
(Captain Gordon) was consequently hustled 
—I had almost said bullied, but that is 
not a proper word to be applied to him— 
or cajoled, or coaxed into withdrawing his 
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Motion. [‘‘No, no!”’] I think I am right 
in saying that the hon. Gentleman’s Mo- 
tion stood first; but it was in some way 
managed that the Amendment with respect 
to the taking of the Census should be 
brought forward by the hon. Member for 
Rye. Then hou. Gentlemen opposite came 
with all their forces to his support, and 
having done all the mischief they could, 
they now turn round and say, ‘ This is 
not our work, but that of an hon. Gentle- 
mah on the Ministerial side of the House.” 
Now, I should wish hon. Gentlemen to bear 
in mind that the hon. Member for Rye has 
never carried anything in this House up to 
the present moment. We recollect, indeed, 
that he took an active part in a discussion 
about opaque smoke some few years ago, 
but nothing came of it, and I am not sure 
that there was not a pretty general opinion 
in the House, when the hon. Gentleman 
put himself forward to oppose the present 
Bill, that the circumstance did add some- 
what to the prospects of the measure pass- 
ing into a law. But, to return to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucks. 
I cannot help feeling that he imagines we 
must have forgotten what has taken place 
with reference to this question of Reform. 
He says the noble Lord spoke about the 
working classes, and extending the suf- 
frage to them; and then he says, “I 
hold precisely the same views as those 
entertained by the noble Lord the Member 
for London as to the expediency of extend- 
ing the franchise to the working classes ; 
but then I do not wish to do it by means 
of the coarse and vulgar method of lower- 
ing the franchise to the scale of a £6 ren- 
tal. I should propose some other mode of 
effecting what I admit to be a desirable 
object.’’ The public, however, will judge 
whether the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends are in earnest from the fact that 
from them, and certainly not from the sup- 
porters of the Bill, have proceeded those 
grievous, and unjust,and unfounded charges 
which have been made during the progress 
of these discussions against that portion 
of the population living in houses whose 
value is below £10. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman would 
have us believe that he stands on a par 
in regard to this question of Reform with 
the noble Lord the Member for London, 
we must come to the conclusion—-a con- 
clusion at which I am sure the public out 
of doors will also arrive—that there exists 
a wide gulf between the noble Lord, who 
expresses confidence in the working classes, 
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and the right hon. Gentleman and his fol- 
lowers, who contend that they represent 
poverty and passion, and that to hand over 
power to them would be to subject our- 
selves to the control of debauchery and 
crime. Now, I suppose as it is with the 
tree, the orchard, or the field, so it is with 
legislation, and that we must not expect 
more than a given harvest in a given 
season. It may be, also, that in this season 
we have shaken off all the fruit we can 
gather, and that we must rest satisfied 
with the things which we have accomplish- 
ed. Looking back on the course of the 
Session—and I wish to say this because I 
think there are those out of doors who 
will be greatly dissatisfied with the an- 
nouncement which has been made to-night, 
and many persons within the House who 
may be disposed to assail the Government 
for having made it—it will, I am sure, at 
once be admitted by every impartial person 
that it has not been a Session barren of 
results. It must not at the same time be 
supposed that I am not dissatisfied also 
with what has taken place this evening. 
I lament it as much as anybody ; for 
there is, I believe, no one in this House 
who has given so much time of late years 
to this question, and I hoped—you may 
think, if you like, with a too ardent en- 
thusiasm—that something might be done 
this year towards its settlement. To-night, 
therefore, when this hope is blighted, I 
have a right to say that I deplore as much 
as any man the adoption of the course 
which the Government have deemed it to 
be their duty to take. And if I do not 
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doubt hon. Gentlemen opposite will tell us 
by and by they never said a syllable against 
—which those who observe what is pass- 
ing cannot fail to perceive there have been 
steady endeavours on the part of some 
persons in this House, and by some in 
‘another place,”’ and by one influential 
organ at least of the public press to dis- 
parage ; it being contended that there is 
no good faith to be expected with respect 
to the mode in which it is to be carried 
out on the part of France; that every. 
thing connected with it has been a series 
of blunders, and that all that enthusiasm 
which found expression, both in the House 
and in the country, with respect to it at 
the opening of the Session has been en- 
tirely thrown away. Now, I would beg to 
refer those who advance such opinions to 
the authority of Gentlemen who have re- 
cently returned from Paris—I could refer 
them even to higher authority—to show 
that nothing can exceed the good faith of 
the French Government in their endeavour 
to carry into effect the purposes for which 
the Treaty was framed. I have the best 
reason for believing that the duties fixed 
on under its operation will be below the 
maximum stated in the instrument itself ; 
and I am assured on the authority of one 
than whom there is nobody more com- 
petent to form a reliable opinion on the 
point, that the necessary details being set- 
tled the result of the Treaty will, in all 
probability, be such as to exceed the san- 
guive expectations with which it was at 
the outset of the Session received. But, 
passing from the question of the Treaty—I 
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just to make an attack upon them for that 
for which they are not, in my opinion, en- 
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occurrence of this evening a triumph or 
not. I do not think it appears to have 


tirely responsible, and to denounce them | excited among them much exultation. 


for not having accomplished an object 
which any other dozen Members in this 
House would find it equally difficult to 
attain. I was, however, observing that 
the present Session cannot be regarded as 
having produced no fruit. It has seen 
400 obstacles to the free development of 
our industry, which at its commencement 
existed, struck out of the pages of the 
tariff. So important an event would, if it 
had taken place only a few years ago, 
have been sufficient in itself to mark a 
Session as one in which much had been 
achieved, and almost to immortalize the 
reputation of a Minster. But we have had 
some more work done; we have had a 
Treaty concluded with France—which no 
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There are many of them who in all pro- 
bability would prefer that this Bill had 
been fairly discussed, and its main provi- 
sions passed into a law. I believe that 
there are very few of them who have been 
much affected by the exaggerated state- 
ments which have been made with respect 
to the terrible consequences which it is 
said to be calculated to entail, and I sus- 
pect that between this and next winter 
the great majority will have learned to 
regret that a measure so moderate has 
not found its way into the statute book. 
The Bill is, I contend, one of a very mo- 
derate and a very reasonable character, 
and when you who sit on the benches op- 
posite heard it introduced you were of the 
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same opinion. I will undertake to say 
that you have been emboldened in your 
opposition to it mainly by the conduct of a 
few hon. Members on this side of the House. 
Now, I am told there are Gentlemen sitting 
on these benches who think the time is 
come when we ought to have what is 
ealled ‘‘ a sound Whig Government;” 
that what they regard as the ‘‘ foreign ele- 
ment’’ should be got rid of—meaning, of 
course, the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, and my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade. Well, I may perhaps be permitted 
to give hon. Gentlemen who entertain 
those views a piece of information, and it 
this, —that that which they call ‘‘a sound 
Whig Government’’ modelled after the old 
fashion, is just as much a thing of the past 
as the dodo. You may say there are some 
remains of it, as Professor Owen knows 
something of the head and foot of a dodo, 
and what it was like ; but in my opinion, 
you will never see that sort of Government 
again in this country. But if we are to 
sit on one side, calling ourselves the Liberal 
party, the sooner, I think, we get rid of 
these old party distinctions the better, and 
endeavour in the conduct of affairs in Par- 
liament, in connection with our principles, 
to act rather a more unanimous part, and 
act in a more ingenuous, a more open and 
a fairer manner to the Government than 
has been done this Session by some calling 
themselves followers of the Whig party. 
I say, then, although hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite do not appear to exult, I think I 
have reason to exult that this Bill has been 
withdrawn, rather than it should have gone 
into Committee to be mangled so that its 
authors would hardly have known it, to 
settle this question in a manner that would 
render it of no advantage to the country. 
I have said over and over again that it was 
not worth while to deal with this question, 
unless you do so much as will make a sub- 
stantial change in a direction which so 
many of your countrymen wish, and such 
as shall be felt to leave one without any 
strong excuse for asking you at an early 
period to proceed further. That is my 
policy with regard to this question. I think 
it a wise policy. I am, therefore, glad 
that the Government propose to withdraw 
the Bill, rather than go into Committee 
and submit the £6 franchise to be made 
into an £8 franchise, which would have 
been one of the most childish, and, to the 
great body of the working classes, to whom 
you are making some advances, one of the 
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most pernicious and insulting measures 
Parliament could possibly adopt. The 
noble Lord the Member for the City has 
referred to questions coming on; there is 
one question to which he has not referred, 
and that is the one which affects the con- 
duct of this House with regard to its con- 
trol over the taxation of the country. Now, 
I hope, if the House of Commons deter- 
mines that this Session it will have no 
measure of Reform for itself, that, at least, 
it will not allow anything to be done that 
shall impair its powers and alter its inherent 
right over the taxation and finances of this 
kingdom. I hope that, if we are about to 
shut out the people, we shall not, at the 
same time, consent to let in the Peers. I 
hope the course you take with regard to 
this Bill of Reform is not an indication 
that you are willing, in any degree, to let 
down the character and power of this House 
with regard to those questions on which 
the public have looked up to us for genera- 
tions and centuries more anxiously than to 
either of the other branches of the State. 
The noble Lord, as I understand, has given 
a pledge that at an early period—whether 
in November or in February—at the first 
time Parliament shall meet, the Govern- 
ment of which he is a Member will again 
introduce a Bill with a view to amend the 
Representation of the People. Now, I am 
of opinion that this determination and the 
measures of this Session and the discussion 
which has taken place on this question will 
throughout the country produce much 
healthy action. I hope that during the 
winter — between this time and the time 
when we shall meet again—~such of us as 
may meet again—that there will be ex- 
pressed throughout the country a firm and 
wise opinion with regard to the course Par- 
liament should take in the coming Session. 
Why should not hon. Gentlemen opposite 
entertain more liberal views? [A laugh.] 
An hon. Gentleman near the gangway 
laughs. If this were the time I could 
easily show him that all the legislation of 
which we have reason to be proud—during 
his lifetime and mine—has been legisla- 
tion according to what we term Liberal 
views—has been opposed by the party with 
which he is connected—[ ‘‘ No, no!” |—has 
been supported uniformly by the party with 
which I have been connected. Well, if it 
be so in the past, why not in the future ? 
We may be as right on these questions as 
on the previous questions. Look at the 
condition of our people. That great mea- 
sure which the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
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quer has passed this Session—the reform 
of the tariff—is but a portion of the great 
work which has been going on for twenty 
years; and yet I will undertake to say that 
that great work, completed within twenty 
years, has done more for the people and 
poor of England, in giving them the com- 
forts of life and some taste for indepen- 
dence—than all the party contests, party 
triumphs, bloody wars, extensive con- 
quests, martial renown, and _ historical 
glories, you have had for a century past. 
Now, what I want is this, that the House 
should always consider the great body of 
the people. The Peers, the rich, the 
powerful, can always take care of them- 
selves, and never suffer, unless it may be 
for a time in great political convulsions, 
which we all hope may never again visit 
our country. Look at the condition of the 
great body of the people—their intelli- 
gence, their morality, their independence— 
and you find written in characters whieh 
you cannot mistake the real truth with re- 
gard to the Government under which they 
have lived. I say, then, that the course 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has taken is one laden with blessings to 
the great body of the people; and if the 
House of Commons would at the same 
time, whilst so much good physically was 
being conferred upon them—if in the same 
Session it could have shown its confidence 
in them by offering them this moderate 
extension of the suffrage which the noble 
Lord proposed—I think it would have been 
said in after times that there had been no 
Session of the Parliament of England 
comparable to that of 1860 for the good 
it had given the people and for the binding 
effect which its legislation had had be- 
tween the great body of the people and 
the three estates of the realm. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the pro- 
position of the noble Lord to withdraw the 
Bill was a wise and judicious one, inasmuch 
as it was impossible that it should be passed 
this Session. But with regard to the 
Treaty with France, the hon. Member for 
Birmingham would exeuse him if, when he 
talked of the blessings which that treaty 
had conferred on the working classes, he 
(Mr. Newdegate) reminded him that in a 
large district of the county which he had the 
honour to represent, the people were suffer- 
ing the deepest distress in consequence of 
that treaty. There were at the present 
moment 10,000 people out of employment 
in Coventry alone; and he should have 
thought that Coventry was not so very 
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far from Birmingham that the hon. Mem. 
ber could be ignorant of that fact. The 
hon. Member had referred to favourable 
prognostications, and communications which 
he had received from France on the subjeet 
of the treaty ; but he (Mr. Newdegate) did 
not share the bright anticipations of the 
hon. Member as to the result of the nego- 
tiations. He also had had communications, 
which informed him that the stipulations 
with respect to the treaty were such that 
the Government of France could not in jus- 
tice to the expectations of the people of 
France reduce the duties to such a point 
as would allow a competition on the part 
of the English silk trade in the markets of 
France with a fair chance of an adequate 
profit. With regard to the Reform Bill, he 
entirely approved of the course which had 
been taken by the hon. Member on the 
side of the House on which he sat in not 
dividing against the second reading of the 
Bill, but in subjecting its provisions to a 
sifting debate. He was in favour of Re- 
form, or rather a re-adjustment.. But he 
(Mr. Newdegate) did not stand committed 
to the details of the Bill, notwithstanding 
his respect for the high character of the 
noble Lord who proposed it. He wished 
to take this opportunity of stating to the 
House that he had found from further in- 
quiry that he had been misled as to the 
returns which purported to give the in- 
crease that the reduction of the qualifica- 
tion for county voters from £50 to £10 
would effect. He would not trouble the 
House by stating how he had been misled, 
but would beg hon. Members to understand 
that the details of the calculation as to the 
increase of county voters by the operation 
of the Bill which he used on a former oe- 
casion were incorrect ; but he begged the 
House also to understand that the further 
statement, which he made on the occasion 
to which he referred, showing the gross 
disproportion between the representation of 
the majority of the people who lived in the 
counties (that is, beyond the limits of the 
boroughs), as compared with the represen- 
tation allotted to the borough population 
under the present state of the law, was, 
and is, perfectly accurate. He would 
shortly state the main objection which he 
entertained to the Bill. If the county fran- 
chise were to be reduced to £10, and the 
county constituencies were thus placed in 
the position which the borough consti- 
tuencies now occupied, he insisted on a 
larger allocation of Members to the coun- 
ties. The hon. Member for Birmingham bad 
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said that the proposal for the better equali- 
zation of the representation was of a demo- 
cratic character, and then, oddly enough, 
he had declared that the House of Lords 
represented the counties of England ; but 
the hon. Member seemed quite taken aback 
when the House of Lords took him at his 
word, and, in some degree, exercised that 
right of representation in the matter of tax- 
ation. Who now so furious as the hon. Mem- 
ber? What did this show but a determina- 
tion on his part to keep the majority of 
the people inadequately represented? The 
hon. Member for Birmingham taunted the 
hon. Member for Rye (Mr. Mackinnon) 
that he had never carried a measure in this 
House. But the hon. Member for Rye had 
never proposed a Reform Biil, circulated 
it through the country, prepared maps and 
plans in explanation of it, and, after all, 
feared to submit it to the consideration of 
the House. And why did the hon. Member 
(Mr. Bright) fear? Because he sought to 
perpetuate that inequality of representa- 
tion between the counties and boroughs 
which was established by the Reform Bill 
of 1832—because he rather sought to ag- 
gravate that inequality, that he might 
strengthen the party he had already formed 
in this House. The hon. Member lately 
stated in the country this palpable truth, 
that the Reform Bill had admitted 100 
Members to the House, of whom he was 
the leader, and through whom he managed 
to exercise the patronage of the Crown in 
the appointment of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. They had had an instance to-night 
of his dictatorial tone; to-night he had 
declared that the Government must retain 
its present form or perish. His belief was 
that the hon. Gentleman did not regret the 
withdrawal of this Bill, because he saw 
that if they had gone into Committee, the 
question would have been raised which the 
hon. Member sought to avoid, whether it 
was not just and constitutional, whether it 
was not in accordance with the Republican 
elements in our Constitution, that the ma- 
jority of the population of the country— 
the people of the counties — should not 
have a larger representation than 129, 
while the minority had the unreasonable 
number of 354. His object in rising now 
was to call the attention of the House to 
this subject, and to declare that if the 
county franchise were reduced on any fu 
ture occasion, he would never rest satisfied 
till that inadequacy were amended. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, that the 
hapless offspring of the noble Lord the 
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Member for London having been so peace- 
fully consigned to its last resting-place, he 
hardly liked to interpose for a moment 
upon the harmony of the funeral party. 
He must, however, say that the speech of 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire, though tinged with the most charm- 
ing touch of satire, contrasted gracefully 
and strongly with the speech delivered by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment on the occasion of the debate on the 
Resolution which led to the defeat of the 
Reform Bill introduced by the late Minis- 
try. On that occasion the noble Lord de- 
clared that the then Government should 
neither withdraw their Reform Bill nor 
should they resign; but that, to use a 
sporting metaphor, they were bound to go 
on with their measure, having taken office 
‘with all its engagements.’’ The right 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, on the 
other hand, respectfully leant over the grave 
of the departed, and paid ‘the tribute of 
a passing tear.’’ If that Bill ever required 
an epitaph there were two lines among 
the Elegant Extracts familiar to his boy- 
hood, which would forcibly illustrate its 
unhappy fate :— 
“ If so soon as this I’m done for, 
I wonders what I was begun for.” 

That would form a very apt inscription 
In Memoriam of the innocent whose exist- 
ence had been so chequered and so brief. 
The noble Lord was warned early in the 
Session by the right hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman), that delay in the 
introduction of the measure would lead to 
the result which had just been witnessed. 
Her Majesty’s Government had incurred a 
very serious responsibility by the with- 
drawal of the Bill. It was brought for- 
ward in such an incomplete shape as to be 
the mere skeleton of a great constitutional 
measure, and it was not fair to charge the 
Opposition with obstructing its progress 
because they had given notice of many pro- 
posals that would have been real amend- 
ments. He himself asked, on the intro- 
duction of the Bill, whether it was intended 
to accompany the Bill with any system of 
registration ; and the cold, bureaucratic, 
Whigocratie answer he received from the 
Home Secretary was that “‘ at the proper 
time Her Majesty’s Government would in- 
troduce some measure for establishing a 
mode of registration.’” He had felt sure 
the measure could not pass from the want 
of such a provision; and, although the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster had 
aecused the hon. Member for Ayrshire 
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(Sir James Fergusson) of ignorance of con- 
stitutional law; it was nevertheless the fact 
that if the Bill had passed in August there 
could have been no election till the year 
1862. And if, from circumstances over 
which nobody could have control, a disso- 
lution had happened in the Spring, it 
would have turned out that twenty-five 
seats would have been disfranchised by the 
measure, and they would have had a Par- 
liament without a single Member to fill the 
new seats. He did not accuse the Govern- 
ment of insincerity, but they had certainly 
failed to provide the requisite constitutional 
machinery for the passing of a Reform Bill 
this Session. That was not the case in the 
Bill introduced by the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire. That Bill, as he (Mr. 
James) formerly pointed out, very properly 
contained clauses for effecting the registra- 
tion of the new constituencies in the event of 
a dissolution following on the passing of his 
measure. The Government, however, took 
no notice of that suggestion, and when he 
and others called their attention to it, 
sneered at it—he did not mean uncourte- 
ously. Members of the Opposition had 
been charged with delay because they had 
supported the Motion for deferring the 
measure until the new Census had been 
taken ; but the question of the Census had 
been made a material eiement in regard to 
the disfranchisement of seats, because the 
noble Lord, instead of adopting the num- 
ber of electors for his basis, as he did in 
his measures of 1852 and 1854, had taken 
the basis of population. The noble Lord 
the Member for the City had accused him 
of making statements on the subject of 
population that were ‘‘ludicrous.’’ If they 
were ludicrous, why had not some Member 
of the Government endeavoured to contra- 
dict them? The Bill of the noble Lord 
was unworthy of the name, when he left 
Salford, with its 7,000 or 8,900 electors, 
in no better position in the representative 
system than insignificant places like Calne 
or Portarlington. Such a proposal had no 
pretensions to be deemed a real reform. 
He repeated that the Government had in- 
curred a serious responsibility by withdraw. 
ing their Bill. If they had not shown an 
apathy and indifference which discouraged 
those who had wished to assist them, and 
among that number he included himself, 
the Bill might have been put into a more 
satisfactory shape and carried. But the 
responsibility of withdrawing it now rested 
with the Government. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH thought that 
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hitherto the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form had not been treated in a general and 
comprehensive manner. It had been made 
the mere battledore of party. All that the 
noble Lord said of his measure was, that 
it was the best that he believed he would 
be able to pass. That was, perhaps, a 
practical consideration with a Ministry ; 
but in dealing with a great constitutional 
question it was one that was almost worth- 
less and contemptible. Possibly there 
never had been at any former period so 
favourable an opportunity of dealing with 
the question as the present ; but the in- 
consistencies of the various plans which 
the noble Lord had from time to time pro- 
posed had shaken the confidence of the 
House in his guidance on such a subject. 
The noble Lord had repeatedly shifted his 
ground. In 1852 he introduced a Bill 
formed on very different principles from 
those which he adopted in 1832. In 1832 
he proposed a large disfranchisement ; 
in 1852 he announced that wholesale dis- 
franchisement formed n» part of the prin- 
ciple of his Bill, but that he would trens- 
fer the franchise, whenever corruption was 
proved, to another constituency ; and now 
in 1860 he adopted a principle of partial 
disfranchisement. If the principle of 1852 
was good,, how was it that the noble Lord 
abandoned it in 1854, and how was it on 
the other hand, that the great authority 
upon reform, who introduced a large and 
comprehensive measure of disfrauchisement 
in 1854, could ask the confidence of the 
House and country when he produced a 
measure so limited and scanty as that which 
was now to be withdrawn? He did not 
indeed see that the present Bill proceed. 
ed upon any intelligible principle what- 
ever—the extension of the suffrage was 
framed on a system that was utterly ar- 
bitrary, and yet at the same time no 
principle had been laid down which should 
prevent a further unlimited demand for 
a fresh extension at a future period. For 
his own part, he held that there was no 
ground for depriving England of any por- 
tion of her representation in order to con- 
fer it on Ireland or Scotland. There were, 
no doubt, anomalies in our representative 
system, but no one, he presumed, would 
venture to assert that the House did not 
fairly represent the intelligence of the 
people. He did not believe that there was 
any section of public opinion which failed 
to obtain representation in the House, in 
one way or another. If they once conceded 
any merely arbitrary reduction of the fran- 
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chise, it would be difficult to say where they 
would be able to stop. Just as the £6 and 
£7-pounders were jealous of those within 
the present pale of the franchise, so would 
they, if admitted as voters, in turn excite 
the jealousy of the £4 and £5-pounders, 
who would still be excluded. He took it for 
granted that the public professions of the 
House were contradicted by the private 
judgment and experience of every man in 
it. They did not in practice prefer the 
lowest classes to the higher classes. If 
they wished for any judgment or opinion, 
on any affairs, public or private, they would 
prefer that of an educated and superior 
class. If, therefore, they wished to ex- 
tend the franchise to the lowest classes, 
they must do so on some certain principle 
and with some limit, while at the same 
time, they gave compensation to the higher 
classes for that extension. Such a prin- 
ciple would not be difficult to find, it was 
embodied in an Amendment he had put 
upon the Notice Paper, which was that of 
the Poor Law franchise, namely, to give a 
plurality of votes in proportion to the pro- 
perty and intelligence of the constituents. 
He believed that if the Government adopt- 
ed that principle they would find less diffi- 
eulty in settling the question than they had 
experienced on this and other occasions. 
He assented to the lowering the franchise 
in counties, and he should on some future 
occasion either propose or support a £20 
qualification. 

Lorp FERMOY said, that in the very 
few sentences which he wished to address 
to the House he should not attempt to fol- 
low the previous speaker, nor should he 
follow the right hon. Gentleman, the leader 
of the Opposition, upon the question be- 
tween himself and the hon. Member for 
Sunderland ; nor did he mean to follow 
the hon. Member for Birmingham in his 
discussion of the sincerity of the Emperor 
of the French, the advantages of the 
French treaty, and the merits of the Bud- 
get which had been altered in “ another 
place;’”’ but should confine his observations 
to the immediate question before the House 
—the bold and bare announcement of the 
noble Lord that he was about to withdraw 
the Reform Bill. The character of public 
men and political parties ought to be dear 
to every Member of the House, and he 
must say he heard the announcement which 
had been made that evening with feelings 
of disappointment—nay, with feelings of 
dismay, because if ever there was a Go- 
verament, and if ever there was a House 
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of Commons, whose sole and only mission 
appeared to be to carry a Reform Bill for 
England, they were Her Majesty’s present 
Government and the present House of 
Commons. He had not been able to dis- 
cern in any of the reasons given by the 
noble Lord any good and sufficient ground 
for the withdrawal of the Bill. What had 
been the history of the Government with 
regard to this question of Reform? They 
came into power on the express and clear 
understanding that they were the only par- 
ties in the country who were willing and at 
the same time able to carry a Reform Bill 
through that House of Parliament, and 
that — and that alone —was the ground 
upon which they entered office. Now, the 
noble Lord gave as his first reason for 
withdrawing the Bill the time of the Ses- 
sion at which they had arrived ; the next 
ground was the Chinese war and the ne- 
eessity of voting the Estimates for carry- 
ing it on; then he gave as a reason the 
state of the national defences; and finally, 
he wound up by implying—more than by 
saying—that there was a want of enthu- 
siasm in the country which compelled him 
to withdraw it. Now, with regard to the 
late period of the Session, whose fault 
was it that they had arrived at the month 
of June without the Bill having got into 
Committee ? Parliament assembled this 
year much earlier than usual, as they all 
thought for the express purpose of enabling 
the Government to carry out their pledge 
on the subject of Reform, and he, in com- 
mon with many others, had been led to 
expect that on the very first day some- 
body would have announced that it was the 
noble Lord’s intention to bring in the Bill 
after the lapse of two or three days, or a 
week at most. But what took place? On 
the second day, he believed it was, after 
Parliament met they were told that the 
Reform Bill was not to be brought in for 
a month—when the month was up it was 
postponed for another fortnight—and then 
it was again postponed that it might be 
brought in on an auspicious day—that day 
of fair auspices being the first of March. 
Here then was a loss of two months— 
[*« No, no!’’]—well, of at least, six weeks 
—and by whom was it caused? By the 
Government. The noble Lord, though he 
had not actually said it, had implied that 
the delay was owing to hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. Now, in eandour, he ( Lord Fer- 
moy) could not say that any proposal or 
Amendment had been brought forward by 
the other side of the House, as a body, 
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whieh could fairly be characterized as un-| 
reasonable on such an important subject. | 
No question could possibly arise that was 
more likely to give rise to long discussions 
and important Motions than a Reform Bill, 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite were per- | 
fectly justified in giving notice of questions | 
which they considered of moment in refer- 


ence to the principle of representation on | 
going into Committee. He must say ther, | 
that the House was perfectly free from | 


any charge of wasting time, and the argu- 
ment of time fell to the ground, when it 


was remembered that this, which was to | 


have been, par excellence, the Reform Go- 
vernment, had lost six weeks at the com- 
mencement of the Session before they even 
brought in their Bill. 


"{COMMONS} 


Then as to the; 
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and generous manner. The noble Lord 
on that occasion made a declaration which 
carried dismay to the minds of many Mem. 
bers of the Liberal party; and when he said 
let us go into Committee, and endeavour to 
arrive at some sort of a franchise, the real 
meaning of which was, ‘‘I am not tied to 


anything: if you won’t have a £6 franchise, 


let us agree to an £8 franchise; but let us 
adopt the rating test.”” That was a decla- 
ration which carried dismay to the minds 
of many on that side of the House, but 


| which ought to have induced hon. Gentle. 


men opposite to go into Committee on the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman said that 
he and his party were Reformers and sin- 


‘cere Reformers; here, then, was an oppor- 


tunity of showing it. He would venture to 


Chinese war and the defences of the coun- | tell the right hon. Gentleman, that he 
try, he did not see any reason why they | would never again have the chance of get- 


should not provide for the Chinese war and 
the defences of the country, and for a Re- 
form Bill also. At all events, if that was 


the only reason of the Government for 
withdrawing the Bill—if, after having got 
into office as sincere and ardent Reformers, 
they now swallowed all their pledges in 
order to discuss the China war and the na- 
tional defences, he could not help saying 
that the Chinese Estimates might be as 


well submitted, and the defences of the 
country as well provided for by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite as by those who now fi'led 
the Ministerial benches. Again, as to the 
want of enthusiasm on the part of the 
country on the subject, the noble Lord 
had, as he always did on such occasions, 
favoured the House with sundry chapters 
of constitutional history, and reminded 
them that in the several cases of Catho- 
lic Emancipation, the Test Act, the Re- 
form Bill, and free trade, and other great 
measures, when the principle of those mea- 
sures was once carried by a majority of 
the House of Commons, they were certain 
to triumph. But he would ask the noble 
Lord did those measures triumph by being 
abandoned by their own promoters ?—yet 
such was the course the noble Lord took 
in the present instance. How could they 
expect enthusiasm in the country, wher 
the very men who came into power for the 
express purpose of carrying forward a Bill 
for improving the Representation of the 
People, abandoned it as soon as they expe- 
rienced the slightest opposition? At the 
same time, after the speech of the noble 
Lord on Monday night, he searcely thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 





(Mr. Disraeli) was acting in the most open 
Lord Fermoy 


ting a Reform Bill that would be so agree- 
able, or at all events so little disagreeable, 
to his party, as the present Bill. But the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends, in- 
stead of accepting the offer of the noble 
Lord, had refused to go into Committee, 
If he (Lord Fermoy) were the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, and desired to agitate the 
country, he should be delighted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had refused that 
otfer, and doubly delighted that the noble 
Lord had now withdrawn the Bill. This 
was no settlement of the question, notwith- 
standing what had been stated by the hon. 
Member for Rye (Mr. Mackinnon), and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. What the 
people would have received this year with 
gratitude, they would reject next year with 
disdain. The party opposite, as well as 
Members on that side, had admitted Reform 
in Parliament to be necessary, yet they 
refused to go into Committee, to determine 
how far that reform should go; they re- 
fused to go into Committee to pledge them- 
selves to a £6, or an £8, or any other 
franchise; and to say to what extent the 
Parliamentary institutions of the country 
required reform. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Although 
I was not so fortunate as to collect the 
tenor of the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Devizes (Mr. Darby Griffith), still I 
gathered from his mournful tone and man- 
ner that if he was not a mute he was a 
sincere mourner on this occasion. At any 
rate, he gained by contrast with the senior 
Member for Marylebone (Mr. E. James), 
for it must be apparent to the House that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was some- 
what of a merry mourner. The hon. and 
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learned Gentleman, indeed, differing from 
his noble Colleague in this respect, made 
no secret that he did not regret the disso- 
lution of this Bill. I, for one, do not agree 
that any discredit attaches to the noble 
Lord the Member for London for his con- 
duct in regard to this Bill, and I think the 
criticisms of the two hon. Members for | 
Marylebone are equally a and un- | 
generous, The noble Lord (Lord Fermoy) ' 
it appears was somewhat astonished the 
other night at the attack of the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Buckinghamshire on the noble Lord | 
the Member for the City of London. 1) 
was much more astonished to-night to hear | 
the attack of the noble Lord the Member | 
for Marylebone on the noble Lord the| 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; because, if } 
there were a noble Lord in the House from 
whom that criticism could not have been 
expected, it was the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone. But different posi- 
tions oftentimes made different men. But 
I must say I do not think the House will 
endorse the opinion of either of the hon. 
Members for Marylebone. I do not think 





the noble Lord is responsible for giving up | 
the Bill on this occasion: if responsibility 
attaches anywhere, it is to the conduct of 
this House. The hon. Member for Rye 
(Mr. Mackinnon) got up to-night in a jaunty | 


manner—he has an idea that he is the 
man who has killed Cock Robin—and he 
says, ‘‘let us shake hands and say nothing 
about it;’’ and he congratulates the House 
on what he ealls the settlement of this 
question, I, for one, can neither congratu- 
late the House nor the hon. Member for 
Rye on such a settlement. I came down 
to vote on the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and I should be very sorry if 
the House consents to its withdrawal. In 
bringing it forward, the hon. Member 
stated that he was a follower of the noble 
Lord, and that thirty-one years ago he had 
brought forward the same Motion. Yes; 
but on referring to the records of that date 
I found that the hon. Member for Rye was 
not then a devoted follower of the noble 
Lord; he spoke and voted on every occa- 
sion against the Reform Bill, and he pre- 
dicted the same revolution which he now 
foretells from the alteration of the £10 
franchise, If I recollect rightly, the Mem- 
ber for Rye at that time represented the 
borough of Lymington, which was put into 
Schedule B; and he brought forward his 
Motion not in exactly the same terms as at 
present, but proposed that the operation of 
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the Bill as regarded all the boroughs in- 
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eluded in Schedule B should be postponed 
until the results of the Census had been 
ascertained. He has no longer the same 
complaint to make as to Rye, because I 
believe that borough was excluded from the 
operation of this Bill; but, forsooth! he is 
so enamoured of his first love of thirty-one 
years ago that he returns to it again; and 
now, although a devoted follower of the 
noble Lord’s, he brings forward this ridi- 
culous Motion, which has no more to do 
with the subject than the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Devizes, 
We have heard something to-night of the 
dignity and wisdom of the course which has 
been taken. I think the noble Lord has 
discharged his duty with dignity; but I 
much question the wisdom of the House in 
the course they have taken with regard to 
this Bill. What are we doing? We are 
doing nothing but offering a premium to 
out-of-doors agitation. We say the peo- 
ple are indifferent. I do not think that 
is a theme for congratulation at all; be- 
cause, when the people are indifferent 
on such a subject, it shows a convic- 
tion that they have no sympathy with 
this House—that this House does not un- 
derstand their wants and requirements. 
And what has been the pretext for the 
postponement of this measure? The In- 
structions to the Committee have been 
framed for no other purpose than to be 
obstructions to the passing of the Bill. 
There has been no open, honest, fair, 
stand-up fight on this question; the Bill 
has been got rid off by a species of Parlia- 
mentary assassination, by the administra- 
tion of small doses of adjournment and 
other poisonous ingredients. We are told, 
indeed, that in the month of June the noble 
Lord is able to contend against this homeo- 
pathic system of assassination, and the no- 
ble Lord the Member for Marylebone holds 
him accountable for having dropped the 
Bill. The noble Lord the Foreign Secre- 
tary had no other course ; but I think it 
becomes the House very seriously to con- 
sider the position in which they have been 
placed, for I have a very strong idea that 
out of doors we are neither regarded with 
respect nor favour by the great body of 
the people. In my opinion, we hold a 
most discreditable position in the eyes of 
the country. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bucks well described the 
state of Reform when he said that for 
fifteen years it had been a Parliamentary 
question, and for ten years a Ministerial 
question. Five times have different Cabi- 
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nets pledged themselves to measures of 
Reform; five times has the Sovereign from 
the throne promised legislation on the sub- 
ject ; and yet here we are, by a most ex- 
traordinary coincidence, on the 11th of 
June, 1860 — throwing over a Reform 
Bill. [*‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] I can under- 
stand that cheer. I think it a most unfor- 
tunate thing for his own reputation, and 
for that of his party, that Lord Derby ever 
brought forward his Reform Bill. At the 
same time, I grant it was unfortunate for 
the country that when he did bring it for- 
ward it was so summarily rejected. I will 
do justice to my hon. Friend there; 1 
think he was right in the course he took ; 
and I think the rejection was most unfor- 
tunate, because we are shuffling off this 
question till God knows when, and we do 
not know under what circumstances the 
consideration of the Reform Bill may next 
be forced upon us. The hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side, the recent converts to 
Reform — for everybody is a Reformer 
now ; the only question is as to the pace 
at which we shall go, and probably as to 
who shail drive the coach—did they offer 


{COMMONS} 





any opposition to the principle of this Bill 
when it was first brought forward? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for | 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) opposed it | 
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“ An open foe may prove a curse, 
But a pretended friend is worse.” 


What is the language that has been held 
on this subject? I find that a noble Lord 
in ‘another place,” when he came into 
power, made the following declaration on 
the subject of Reform :— 

“In my opinion it is highly inconvenient that 
from Session to Session a question of this im- 
portance and interest should be perpetually kept 
dangling before the Legislature, and that Session 
-” Session it should be hung up till a future 

ay; 

and, without pledging himself to details, 
he promised to give the subject his atten- 
tion ‘‘ with the sincere and earnest desire 
to trifle no longer with this great ques- 
tion.’”” What have we been doing all this 
Session but trifling with this great and 
important question? That was the opin- 
ion of the noble Lord the head of the late 
Government in ‘another place.”” What 
was the view of the leader of this House 
on the same occasion? In bringing for- 
ward his Reform Bill, he asked,— 

“Ts Parliamentary Reform a subject which 
touches the interest of all classes and all indi- 
viduals, to be suffered to remain as a desperate 
resource of faction? Or is it a matter to be 
grappled with only at a moment of great popular 
excitement, and settled, not by the reason, but by 
the passion of the people ?” 


rather in the spirit of Sir Fretful Pla- | Now, I ask the House what they are go. 


giary. He complained that there was 
“not enough of incident in it,” and con- | 


cluded by saying that although the Bill | this question ? 


was most meagre and unsatisfactory, he | 
would offer no opposition to the second | 
reading. The right hon. Gentleman the 
leader of the party took a different view, 
and complained that it would swamp pro- 
perty and intelligence ; but, nevertheless, 
no hostile division was called for, and 
the second reading was allowed to pass 
almost sub silentio [ Laughter]. Well, not 
exactly sub silentio, because we all know 
the ‘‘ gift of tongues’’ has been enormous; 
but it was certainly allowed to pass with- 
out a division. What has happened then ? 
We have had all those pretexts put forward 
which are too transparent to deceive any- 
body except the noble Lord the Member 
for Marylebone, and probably the next 
meeting which he attends at the ‘* York- 
shire Stingo’’ will lead him to give up that 
delusion. I am of opinion that the coun- 
try, so far from being dissatisfied with the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) will sympa- 
thize with his position ; but I do not think 
it will sympathise with that of many Mem- 
bers of this House. 





Mr. Bernal Osborne 


ing to do—will they allow the passions 
and not the reason of the people to settle 
Could there have been a 
time more opportune than the present for 
dealing with this subject? I have no in- 
tention of going, as other hon. Gentlemen 
have done, into a discussion of the mea- 
sure ; but this I say, that if from year to 
year the House is content to shuffle off 
this question with pretexts and pleas which 
deceive no man in this House or out of it, 
the time may come when, with a bad har- 
vest and with discontent reigning both at 
home and abroad, you will be called on to 
pass a measure, not by the reason, but by 
the passions of the people. I am surprised 
that the Conservative party, with such a 
fair offer as has been made by the noble 
Lord, should have been so lost to the 
tenets of their creed as not eagerly to 
accept a proposal made at a moment when 
men are disposed to be satisfied with 
much less than I am convinced will even- 
tually have to be given. By assisting to 
pass this Bill they would, at any rate, 
have given an earnest to the country that 
they were sincere in their desire to amend 
the representation of the people. 
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Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, Although the 
announcement made by the noble Lord to- 
night could not have been very long de- 
layed, yet when it was made I think it was 
not the less agreeable to the House that it 
was somewhat unexpected. I should be 
glad to leave the withdrawal of the Bill 
where it was left by the judicious speech 
of the noble*Lord, had it not been partly 
for the speech of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, and partly for some other re- 
marks which have been made—and which, 
deriving importance not so much from their 
reference to the past as to the future, I 
think it is the duty of the House not to 
allow to pass altogether unnoticed. 

Sir, there was no necessity for the hon. 
Member for Birmingham to attempt to 
mystify the subject. The reasons for the 
withdrawal of the Bill are obvious,—the 
lateness of the season, and the general un- 
popularity of the measure. More than a 
month was lost by introducing it in March 
instead of January, and when introduced it 
caused very general disappointment. No 
one liked it—few expected or wished it to 

s—fewer still thought it could pass. 
Sint the moment we entered on the se- 
cond reading, the Government lost all com- 
mand of the House upon it. The strongest 
speeches against it, the most vehement de- 
nunciations of it, the fiercest outpourings 
of reproach on it, came from the benches 
behind the Government; and not only that, 
but there was this prospect before us in 
going into Committee, that whereas on the 
last trial of strength on the Bill, the Go- 
vernment had only a majority of twenty- 
one, there were, to set off against it, no 
less than seventy notices of Amendments 
placed on the paper by Members on the 
Government side of the House. The noble 
Lord said just now there were upwards of 
seventy Amendments on the notice paper, 
but there were more than that, for I have 
had the curiosity to examine it—and there 
are in fact more than ninety Amendments, 
of which seventy are from this side of the 
House. 

The general feeling, on one side and on 
the other was unfavourable to the Bill, but 
there is one section of the House to which 
it was most particularly unpalatable. That 
section is not composed of the Gentlemen 
below the gangway. In so far as it may be 
considered a democratic measure, it would 
rather give strength to those whose sympa- 
thies are democratic. It is not the Gentle- 
men on the opposite side who would be most 
affected by it, for Members of the Vonser- 
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vative party are not returned to this House 
by the popular element, but rather in spite 
of it. But the Gentlemen who most dreaded 
the Bill were that section of the House that 
is neither Conservative nor democratic, but 
who, representing both the aristocratic and 
popular element, were elected by constitu- 
encies that would be made democratic by 
the improvement, of which the first effect 
would be to improve their present repre- 
sentatives off the face of the Parliamentary 
arena. They are the Gentlemen who have 
really felt the greatest dislike of the Bill. 
There being therefore a common feeling on 
both sides,—when an attempt is now made 
to fasten that responsibility of delaying the 
Bill on one side of the House, which at- 
taches to all,—and to construe the disin- 
clination to entertain this particular mea- 
sure into hostility to any Reform whatever 
—lI think the House ought to interpose, 
and if we are to get rid of the Bill, we 
ought at the same time to get rid of all 
the hypoerisies and delusions that have dis- 
graced its history. When I see, as I have 
to-night, the seed sown for a new crop of 
misrepresentations—when I see those who 
have become bankrupt by trading on bad 
Bills of Reform, scolding, and warning, and 
threatening those whom they have been in 
vain endeavouring to cajole, I think we 
ought to have—as for a few moments I 
will ask leave to have—an opportunity of 
settling one or two short accounts of the 
past before we allow them to issue a new 
prospectus for the future. I should not 
have thought of doing so had not so many 
references and allusions been made to the 
past history of the Reform question. We 
have heard repeated the history of all the 
various Reform Bills brought forward, and 
I really think that with regard to the fu- 
ture, the House ought now to take stock 
of the question, especially as the hon. Gen- 
tleman near me has endeavoured to pin 
down the noble Lord to a promise to intro- 
duce another Reform Bill in the autumn. 
The country has become familiar with 
the whole of the Reform agitation. It 
originated in the mistaken belief of some 
shortsighted politicians, that because the 
Reform Bill of 1832 gave great strength 
and popularity to the Liberal party, there- 
fore, when that party was at a low ebb of 
popularity, it had nothing to do but resus- 
citate the ery of Reform, and its leaders 
would once more be borne aloft on the 
shoulders of the people. That was the be- 
ginning of the second Reform of the Con- 
stitution in 1852. We have lately had 
K [ Third Night. 
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some very curious and interesting reve- 
Jations as to the history of that Bill. In 
that Reform Cabinet of 1852 it appears 
there was only one Reformer ; he was very 
sincere and ardent, no doubt, and his sin- 
cerity requires no explanation ; but I think 
the country may be curious to know how 
the other members of that Cabinet, that 
was almost unanimous in dreading and 
deprecating another measure of Reform, 
thought it consistent with their personal 
honour and public duty to propose to Par- 
liament a great constitutional change that 
they believed, if carried out, would be dan- 
gerous and disastrous to the country. But 
the question we know did not stop there. 
Two years later these same Gentlemen who 
had been alarmed by the comparatively 
moderate Reform Bill of 1852, made them- 
selves parties to another measure, so much 
larger thst it is difficult to understand how 
it could emanate from the same Ministers 
and the same red box. No Minister has 
asked permission of Her Majesty to make 
a similar revelation as to the Bill of 1854 
to that which Lord Grey has made as to 
the Bill of 1852; but, if made, they would 
probably be a very interesting continua- 
tion of the chapter already published. The 
Bills of 1852 and 1854, though brought in 
with ali the authority of statesmen pos- 
sessing a popular character, failed—as the 
simultaneous agitation of Mr. Hume, to 
which the noble Lord has just referred, 


for a much larger measure also failed— | 
because the practical intelligence of the | 
must prove discreditable and embarrassing, 


English people could distinguish between 
the real demand for Reform in 1832, and 
the artificial demand for it in 1852. They 
would not lend themselves to further or- 
ganic changes, the necessity of which they 
did not see, and the plan for which they 
did not approve. There were, doubtless, 
still great anomalies in our system ; but 
the people knew that anomalies were not 
grievances, and they would not lend them- 
selves to crude, immature, rash, and mis- 
chievous attempts to tamper with the Con- 
stitution — they wanted rest rather than 
agitation. 

But the agitation, though discounte- 
nanced by the country, was not suffered to 
drop by those in high places. In 1858, 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
once more raised public expectation only 
to disappoint it—I had almost said to 
trifle with it--and in 1859, the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby inherited, as they be- 
lieved, the duty and the difficulty of deal- 
ing with the question, The hon, Member 


Mr. Horsman 
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for Liskeard alluded to the measure intro. 
duced by that Cabinet, and to the mistake 
of the Liberal party in its treatment, and 
my hon. Friend noticed the cheer that I 
gave him when I remembered that on that 
occasion he was one of my severest assail- 
ants for the course I took. I have this 
Session avoided taking any part in these 
discussions, because last year I took a 
course that was very painful to me—a 
course that separated me from my political 
friends—[‘‘ Hear, hear,”’ from an Hon, 
MemBER on the back Ministerial benches, | 
—after twenty-four years of more constant, 
more arduous, and more consistent action 
with my party than that of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who snecrs at me. I did not sepa- 
rate from those Friends without giving 
them, in private, the warnings I repeated 
afterwards in public ; and I did not wish 
this Session to undergo the imputation of 
assisting to verify my predictions. When 
it was first made known to me—I was then 
in the confidence of those hon. Gentlemen 
—that they had determined to reject the 
Bill of Lord Derby’s Government, I used 
what was once a familiar mode of illustra- 
tion among us, and said, ‘* The Liberal 
party may pursue one of the three courses, 
It may reject the Bill on the second read- 
ing—it may amend it in Committee, or it 
may strangle it by an abstract Resolution. 
The two first,’’I said, *‘ are perfectly legi- 
timate, and must succeed, and I am ready 
to go with my Friends on either of them ; 
but the third course is illegitimate, and 


and I am not prepared to support it.” 
And I showed how it would prove embar- 
rassing. I said, “‘ You will have a narrow 
division, a damaging dissolution, a reduced 
party majority, and after a year lost, a 
new Bill no better than the one rejected.” 
My protest and my opinions are recorded; 
they are on that record to which any one 
ean refer. I have no occasion to reproach 
myself for them, and I ouglit not to be re- 
proached by any one on this side of the 
House. I was answered by the Member 
for Birmingham, and others, ‘* A year will 
not be lost. A new Bill can be introduced 
before Parliament rises—it can be passed 
in an autumnal Session, and in February, 
1860, we shall meet under the new Con- 
stitution.”” 

The Bill was rejected—followed by the 
dissolution, the bare announcement of 
which took away the breath of the framers 
of the Resolution, followed again by the 
elections, which took away some valuable 
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elements of their party majority. But 
when the new Government was formed, 
and when the new Parliament met, there 
was no hurry for a new Reform Bill. In 
that summer Session there was no Bill. 
The autumn passed, and no signs of a 
Bill. This year Parliament met unusually 
early, but the introduction of the Reform 
Bill was put off for more than a month. I 
protested very strongly against the delay ; 
but my protest was not backed up by the 
ardent Friends of Reform, nor by the hon. 
Member forj Birmingham. I protested, 
because I felt the absolute necessity of 
. showing an honest desire to deal with the 
question this year, and because, adhering 
to my former views, I had no reason to 
dread a Bill which I believed would verify 
my predictions, and more than justify the 
course I had taken. But I found that a 
great change had come over the dream of 
the advanced Reformers. The secret of 
the forthcoming Bill had partly oozed out, 
and had produced on them a very tran- 
quillizing effect. Their patience in 1860 
presented a remarkable contrast to their 
chivalrous impetuosity in 1859 ; and while 
on the part of the Government there was 
no disposition to be prematurely communi- 
eative on the details of the measure, there 
was on the part of the supporters an 
amiable desire not to be too inquisitive. 
The fact was that the Ministry and their 
supporters were equally in a dilemma— 
and while the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench felt that they had burnt their fingers 
by rejecting the very moderate measure 
of their opponents, the occupants of these 
other benches were afraid of also burning 
their fingers by having to accept an equally 
unsatisfactory measure from their own 
leaders. So the Bill was by common con- 
sent postponed till the ides of March, with 
a fervent prayer on both sides that some 
Providential interposition would put it off 
till doomsday. 

But Providence was not propitious, and 
when the day came, the appearance of the 


Bill was the bursting of the Bill ; and the‘ 


Liberal party immediately opened out their 
fire upon it. Of all the Reform Bills ever 
proposed, this was pronounced by common 
consent to be the very worst. ‘* Others 
have been bad,” said the Member for 
Bristol ; ‘‘ but this one is contemptible.” 
‘It is not Liberal,”’ said the Gentlemen on 
this side; ‘* it is not Conservative,’’ said 
the Gentlemen on that. ‘ On the most 
important point of Reform,”’ said the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, ‘it unsettles every- 
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thing and settles nothing.” It gives one 
party fresh cause for agitation,” said 
the Member for Huddersfield. “ It gives 
another great reason for alarm,’’ said the 
Member for Edinburgh. ‘* Where it tries 
to be Conservative,’’ said the Member for 
Marylebone, ‘it relapses into old Tory-: 
ism.” ‘* Where it professes to be liberal,” 
said the Member for Galway, “ it becomes 
revolutionary.’’ And when at the close of 
all these friendly criticisms the Committee 
on the Bill was postponed on the 3rd May 
to the 4th of June, everybody knew that 
it was virtually abandoned. And it has 
been abandoned to-night. ’ 

There is only point in the speech of the 
noble Lord (Russell) to which I wish to 
refer. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
tried to pin the noble Lord down to a 
pledge that another Reform Bill would be 
introduced at an early period; and my hon. 
Friend endeavoured to fix upon his politi- 
cal opponents in this House a result which 
the public ought well to understand is due 
to the general feeling of the House against 
the Bill. It is not a result of which the 
responsibility attaches to one side of the 
House more than to another, but arises 
out of the general feeling on all sides—a 
feeling endorsed by the country out of 
doors, which sees plainly that this ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform has been 
trifled with in the course of the present 
Session, and that there has been on the 
part of the Government no effective or sa- 
tisfactory attempt at its solution. But I 
must say that of all the men who may be 
charged with inconsistency on this ques- 
tion, and who is least justified in bringing 
a charge of insincerity and want of zeal 
against other Members, that man is the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. He has 
abandoned every principle and violated 
every profession in endeavouring to sup- 
port a Bill which he has told us was utterly 
worthless, Two years ago he had a Bill 
of his own, which was carried with a great 
flourish through the country, We have 
never seen that Bill, but he has] allowed 
this Bill of the Government to be substi- 
tuted for it, though it does not contain a 
single provision that he had been accus- 
tomed to say was essential to a Reform 
Bill. He has approved of the £6 franchise, 
though he was at the pains on Friday 
night to show that this was a franchise 
which would introduce only 300,000, or 
less than 5 per cent of the classes who 
are now excluded. He told us to-night 


that he would have been sorry to see the 
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Bill proceeded with if it had ended in the 
adoption of an £8 franchise; but when 
the noble Lord said on Friday night that 
he was ready to adopt a modification of 
the £6 franchise, and even to accept a 
higher franchise, the hon. Gentleman was 
& party to that compromise, and following 
the noble Lord in the debate, he said he 
was ready to do all he could to carry out 
the objects of the Government, so that, 
instead of a £6 rental, the hon. Gentle- 
man was ready to take a higher. On the 
question of the franchise he is ready to 
exclude, as he admits, at least 95 per cent 
of the unenfranchised operative classes ; 
but on what he considers the greater 
question of the redistribution of seats, 
which affects, not the operatives, but the 
masters, which implies a transfer of power 
from one class to another, and which will 
greatly facilitate the admission to power of 
his own class—on that question the hon. 
Gentleman will hear of no compromise, 
This is not the first time that my hon. 
Friend has failed to be the peculiar repre- 
sentative of working men. He has ap- 
plied the same principle in matters of tax- 
ation wherever he has had to choose be- 
tween removing a tax that fell on the ope- 
ratives and one that fell on the master 
employers. In cases of taxation, as of 
representation, he has acted to the injury 
of the poor, while he has endeavoured to 
benefit the mastcr classes. I believe no 
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general feeling of the House to spare the 
noble Lord any of those reproaches which 
he anticipated might be cast on him on 
this occasion ; and I only speak now in the 
same spirit in which I sincerely told him 
last year, that if by supporting his Resolu. 
tion I could promote reform, and strengthen 
his position, he would have no readier fol- 
lower than myself ; but it was because both 
objects would be defeated by his Resolu- 
tion, and that with the success of his Re- 
solution his difficulties would commence, 
that I warned him against it. And in the 
same earnest spirit in which I warned him 
as to the past, let me now once more warn 
him as to the future. Let me tell him that 
it is no light thing for a Minister of Eng- 
land to discredit the only free constitution 
now left in Europe. It is no light thing 
for one in the nuble Lord’s position to pro- 
mulgate the doctrine that it is a legitimate 
function of the Ministers of this country 
once every twenty years to remodel the 
Constitution and effect a new distribution 
of political power always in one direction, 
giving less and less influence to intelligence 
and property, and more and more power 
to numbers, and to establish the fatal prin- 
ciple that the Constitution of England is 
only capable of expansion in a downward 
direction. I concur in the opinion ex- 
| pressed by the right hon. Gentleman, the 
| Member for Bucks, that this may be the last 
| occasion on which, for some time to come, we 
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man is more sincere or more honest than | may have an opportunity of discussing the 
he is in the advocacy of his own particular | question of Reform, and I cannot let it 
views ; but there is this peculiarity about | pass without saying,—what indeed we are 
him, that on all questions affecting the | all well aware of,—-that this Reform Bill 
education, the taxation, the representation , did not emanate from without, that it did 
of the working classes, the Member for , not arise from the aspirations of the unen- 
Birmingham has been an ardent, unflinch- | franchised classes. It is the off-spring of 
ing, outspoken champion of the operative | official rivalries and Ministerial necessities. 
class against the rich Jandowner, But) Political and party chiefs, racing and 
when it is a question not of landowners but | wrestling for power, endeavoured to outvie 
of millowners and master manufacturers on | each other in bidding for the support of a 
one side, and operatives on the other, then | political minority that held the balance be- 
in these cases the interests of the manu- tween the great powers in the State. And 
facturers and masters have been upheld, | while that political minority,—that party, 
and those of the poor trampled on. There-|as regards its representation of national 
fore, I decline taking the hon. Gentleman | opinion, is the least important party in the 
as a representative of the working people | nation, it still has ruled the Cabinet, it has 
of this country. I do not believe that he | ruled the House of Commons, it has ruled 
represents their opinions. | the country, for its support was a political 

{ have said that I wish to refer to one | necessity to Ministers, who dreaded Re- 
remark made by the noble Lord, in what I |form very much, but dreaded exclusion 
have described as, with one exception, his from office a great deal more. The au- 
moderate aud judicious speech. But the | thors of these insincere Bills have, indeed, 
noble Lord said something that sounded | much to answer for. I eannot but recol- 
very like a promise to introduce another | lect how, when in the autumn of 1858 the 
Reform Bill. I can sympathize with the | hon. Member for Birmingham was making 
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his tour in the provinces, they and their 
organs denounced him because, as they 
said, he was discrediting the Constitution. 
No, Sir, he was not discrediting the Consti- 
tution—he was only illustrating that great 
law of the Constitution which enables every 
man in this free country publicly to pro- 
mulgate his own political belief. But 1 
will tell you what it is that discredits the 
Constitution. It is when public men, mi- 
nisters and statesmen, vie with one another 
in promising what they do not wish to per- 
form—in conceding what they think dan- 
gerous—denying what they hold true— 
—pandering to unwholesome appetites, and 
endorsing what they despise—then it is 
that they not only discredit but imperil the 
Constitution, and arm men of more ad- 
vanced opinions, but also of more earnest 
purpose than themselves, with a power 
which they find it impossible to resist; and 
which is capable of being resisted in the 
present instance, simply because the hon. 
Member for Birmingham happily neither 
understands nor represents the sentiments 
of the great mass of the English people. 
Indeed, there is, in my opinion, no man 
possessing his powers and his opportunities 
who so completely fails to excite their 
sympathies or to arouse their enthusiasm. 
They do not understand my hon. Friend’s 
idiosyneracies; they cannot conceive how 
one and the same individual can be a great 
friend to freedom at home and a great ad- 
vocate of despotism abroad. They are un- 
able to comprehend how a great upholder 
of the doctrines of peace in this country 
can be the great admirer of the representa- 
tive of war in another; nor can they ap- 
prove the principle in accordance with 
which free nations may be absorbed or 
swallowed up and enslaved by a despotic 
Power, because the small but free State is 
a bad customer, and the larger one may be 
a large purchaser of Manchester manu- 
factures. Least of all do they desire to 
Reform our institutions after the Transat- 
Jantic model. The masses in this country 
are sound at heart—English to the back- 
bone; and, thank God, intelligent enough 
and well-conditioned enough to appreciate 
the Constitution under which they live. 
They know that under that Constitution 
they enjoy politically, socially, and religi- 
ously, such rights as are not enjoyed under 
any other Government in the world, That 
Constitution is precious to them as it is to 
us. They know that its blessings have not 
been easily attained, and that they ought 
not to be lightly perilled. The House of 
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Commons is one of its appointed Guardians. 
In our hands, Providence has at this time 
confided this sacred trust, and that as we 
discharge ourselves, now or at any future 
time, of that high trust, honestly, faith- 
fully, and righteously, we shall be surely 


} judged. 


Mr. ANGERSTEIN said, he could not 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman that 
the question was hazarded by the Govern- 
ment, and he thought the time would come 
when they would regret that this Bill had 
not been allowed to go into Committee, 
where it might have been moulded into 
such a shape as would have secured it pass- 
ing into law. Had the Government taken 
that course the people would at length have 
had that Reform which had been pro- 
mised them by four Governments in suc- 
cession. He would leave to the country 
to determine whether the Opposition, who 
had opposed this Bill in every stage, were 
the persons to whom was to be entrusted 
the question of Reform, 

Mr. SLANEY thought that on the 
whole the Government had adopted the 
best course that lay open to them under 
the circumstances of the case; but he 
humbly hoped that the noble Lord’s failure 
on this occasion would not prevent him 
from bringing the subject forward in an- 
other Session. It appeared to him that by 
a fusion of provisions contained in the two 
last Bills a satisfactory measure might be 
arrived at; but he hoped the noble Lord 
would in his next attempt fix his borough 
franchise somewhat higher. That, with a 
county qualification of £15, and some of 
the franchises out of the Bill introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, would, 
in his opinion, make up a measure likely 
to meet with general approbation. 

Mr. LONG offered his thanks to the 
Government for the course they had taken 
that evening. The House was in the posi- 
tion of a contractor who bad undertaken 
to do more than he could perform ; and 
the best thing they could do was to confess 
that they were unable to perform it. The 
people of England cared more at the pre- 
sent moment about reconstructing their 
rotten gunboats than about reconstructing 
their rotten boroughs. 

Mr.W.E. DUNCOMBE felt it must now 
be admitted, although the noble Lord oppo- 
site had attempted to rouse the feelings of 
the people on this subject, that an almost 
universal apathy prevailed in regard to it. 
He ventured to think that apathy could only 
be accounted for by the general conviction 
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that there existed no necessity for Parlia- 
mentary Reform. In his opinion the whole 
proceeding on the part of the Government 
had been got up for party purposes, to 
secure their position in office, and not with 
a view to any real remedy for abuses 
alleged, but which certainly had not been 
proved to exist. Since 1832 there had 
been no question which had excited the 
attention or moved the interest of the pub- 
lie that has not been brought before the 
consideration of that House, received full 
discussion, and been settled in accordance 
with the wishes of the people. There was 
-he great question of free trade, for in- 
stance, peculiarly affecting the working 
classes—that was debated in 1846 on both 
sides of the House, with a view to promote 
the welfare of the working classes. It 
was a@ question in which the people took a 
deep interest, and he would ask the House 
whether it had not received a solution in 
accordance with the people’s wishes ? And 
for himself he was ready to admit that 
free trade had been of great benefit to the 
people of this country. And so, if there 
had been any general feeling in the country 
in favour of Parliamentary Reform, it 
would have made itself heard. Besides, 
before they concluded that Reform was ne- 
cessary, they were bound to prove that the 
recent legislation of the House had not 
been in accordance with the views of the 
people. On the other hand, he believed 
the people attributed much of the happi- 
ness, wealth, and prosperity they enjoyed 
to the satisfactory legislation of that House; 
and it was because they were contented 
with the principles of Government which 
had been adopted, and with the legislation 
which had been carried out, that they now 
felt there was no necessity for changing the 
constitution of a Parliament, which had 
conferred on them so many and such signal 
blessings. He regretted to hear the state- 
ment from the noble Lord that they were 
next year to be favoured with another Re- 
form Bill. He hoped the noble Lord and 
the Government would reconsider that mat- 
ter. Surely they did not wish again to ex- 
pose the House and the country to renew- 
ed uncertainty, and to an interruption of 
all useful and practical legislation, by the 
futile reproduction of such a measure, for 
the purpose of conciliating the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, who would never be 
satisfied with any measure of Reform the 
noble Lord might introduce. The Govern- 
ment must not judge the hon. Member for 
Birmingham by his speeches or professions 
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in Parliament, but rather by the speeches 
he made and the principles he maintained 
in his tours of agitation throughout the 
country. He believed the principles of 
the hon. Member to be inconsistent with 
our present form of Government, and the 
sooner the connection between‘the Govern- 
ment and the hon. Member ceased the bet- 
ter. Many of the principles, and much of 
the policy, of the Government, particularly 
their financial policy, certainly savoured 
very much of those recommended by the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. He begged 
them not to follow in that direction. If 
they did, they would bring themselves into 
hostile collision with the real wants and 
wishes of the people ; and though they 
might for a time retain the honours of 
office, their course would terminate in fu- 
ture disaster to themselves, and great dis- 
advantage to the country. 

Mr. WARNER sincerely regretted that 
the noble Lord had been compelled, by cir- 
cumstances which no doubt he regretted, 
but over which he had no control, to take 
the course he had announced to-night. 
The Session was eminently suited for pass- 
ing a satisfactory and comparatively per- 
manent Reform Bill. There was no ex- 
citement in the country and there was a 
general wish to have the question settled. 
He regretted that such an opportunity 
should be lost; he only hoped another 
would before long recur. Both sides of 
the House had the strongest interest in 
attaining a satisfactory settlement of the 
Reform question. That was especially the 
interest of hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
so long as the question was left unsettled 
were placed in the wrong before the coun- 
try and kept excluded from office. There 
would be no chance of a Reform Bill pass- 
ing until both sides agreed not to treat it 
asa party question. He thought, how- 
ever, that the time which had been con- 
sumed in discussing this Bill had not been 
wasted, for it had been shown that neither 
the House nor the country was yet prepared 
to deal with the question of Reform. A 
variety of Reform measures had been in- 
troduced of late years, containing a great 
variety of propositions. All these had 
failed to gain acceptance; and then the 
noble Lord was obliged to content himself 
with the simplest measure that had ever 
been presented. He brought in a skeleton 
Reform Bill, leaving it to others to fill it 
up and clothe it with flesh. The attempt, 
| however, like all the others, was obliged 
| to be abandoned. In any future Bill he 
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hoped that there would be no uniform line | deprive this House of the only function 
of rental or rating to give the franchise. | by which it held authority in the State, 
Such a line of demareation was very well | coupled with the fact that the revenue of 
where the line was kept to a high stand- | this country is almost entirely by Act of 
ard, but when reduced to a lower level it | Parliament, and that the House, in excess 
would be impossible to retain it. He de- | of its authority, had voted not merely sub- 
sired to see a representation of classes and : sidies for present wants, but had imposed 
of interests and not of mere numbers. on the country a permanent system of taxa- 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he was willing to | tion. It constituted the Lords beyond all 
give the Government credit for honest in- | doubt the paramount authority in the State. 
tentions in withdrawing the Bill, but he | He trusted the conduct of Government in 
thought that this would have been a proper | this matter would be such as to justify the 
occasion for them to inform the House and | confidence with which he desired to regard 
the country what course they intended to | them, and though at present their conduet 
take on the constitutional question in de- | was to himself and to others wholly inex- 
bate between the Lords and the Commons. | plicable, that they would not forget the 
The country would not be satisfied of the | gravity of the question, or the importance 
sincerity of the Government if they with- | that the publie, when it became fully un- 
drew the Reform Bill without pledging | derstood, attached to it. He thought it 
themselves to repel the insult which the | would be a great relief to the country, and 
House of Commons had received at the | a great credit to the Government, now that 
hands of the Lords. The country would | they had abandoned the Reform Bill, if 


not willingly allow the privileges of their 
representatives in that House to be over- 
ridden by the Lords on account of any paper 
precedents which might be diseovered by 
the Committee, even if such could be 
found. Their Report ought by this time | 
to have been laid before the House; and | 
he thought the Government were exposing 





themselves to great suspicion by the course 
they had taken, and the appearance of 
trifling with the question which had been 


exhibited. Until this matter was settled | 
the functions of the House were almost in | 
abeyance. In former times it was the | 
practice to adjourn the House until any 
assault on its privileges had been fully 
repelled; and still it was the rule that pri- 
vilege questions took precedence of all 
others. Why did the Government depart 
from this practice? The noble Lord the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had expressly 
declared that the question was more im- 
portant that any that had arisen within 
his experience; and what could he expect 
but that the opponents of Reform, and 
those who were supposed to sympathize 
with the Lords should endeavour, and most 
successfully, to bring that House into con- 
tempt by its own conduct, as most effectu- 
ally they had done by the frivolous debates 
ou Reform? The noble Lord had submitted 
to that indignity, and had withdrawn the 
Bill. Was the Government also ready to 
submit not merely to the postponement of 
Reform, but to what was nothing less than 
a change in the constitution of the coun- 
try. For the Lords to interfere with the 
Government financial arrangement was to 





they would give some expression of their 
opinion with regard to the vital question to 
which he adverted, and that it was not their 
intention to sacrifice the Constitution of 
the country and the privileges of that House 
to the arbitrary rule of the Lords, 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. Bill withdrawn. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR asked whe- 
ther the Order of the Day was discharged ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment is 
withdrawn, the Motion is withdrawn, and 
the Bill is withdrawn. 


STATUTE CRIMINAL LAW CONSOLIDA- 
TION BILLS. 
OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON BILL, 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL, in mov- 
ing the second reading of the Offences 
against the Person Bill, said, this was one 
of several Bills for the consolidation of the 
Criminal Law which had come down from 
the Lords. The Bills dealt with offences 
against the person, malicious injuries to 
property, coinage offences, the law relating 
to accessories and abettors, forgery, and 
larceny; and they resulted from the labours 
of various Commissions which during the 
last twenty-seven years had considered the 
subject of our criminal law. He thought 
the House might congratulate itself, that 
after the question which had been disposed 
of that night, and which would have un- 
avoidably led to the continuance of party 
discussion, they now approached a subject 
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remote from party strife, which commend- 
ed itself to all parties alike, and which he 
was sure would obtain the careful consider- 
ation of the House. Each of these Bills 
proposed not only to consolidate, but also 
to assimilate the law of England and of Ire- 
land on the particular matter to which it 
referred ; but only one, that relating to the 
coinage, included Scotland, and was there- 
fore applicable to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. At the head of criminal law re- 
formers in modern times, and the most suc- 
cessful of them, stood the late Sir Robert 
Peel, who entered upon the career of the 
amendment and consolidation of the cri- 
minal law in 1826. Subsequently, many 
statutes had been passed, putting the cri- 
minal law of England and Ireland, to a 
considerable extent, on the same foot- 
ing. Most law reformers thought it now 
desirable that, instead of having one law 
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bodied practically in the Bills now before 
the House. Up to that time it appeared 
that the various Commissioners had been 
somewhat restricted in their labours by not 
being called on to suggest or devise amend- 
ments in the law, their duty being simply to 
consolidate. Amendment, however, ought 
to proceed together with consolidation, for 
to embody the words of the existing law, 
however objectionable, into a consolidating 
statute, leaving amendments to be brought 
about afterwards by different other Acts, 
was not a very satisfactory mode of pro- 
ceeding, and would not have embraced the 
assimilation of the law of England and Ire. 
land. In order, therefore, to place upon 
the statute-book good laws, expressed in 
convenient terms, nine Bills, going in some 
respects beyond the scope of the present 
Bills, were brought forward, and those 
Bills, he might state, were the foundation 


for England and another for Ireland, the | of the measures he now submitted to the 
statutes in force in the two parts of the | House. Subsequently, under Lord Derby’s 
kingdom should be carefully considered, Government, it was determined that this 
and so altered that one criminal law should | matter should be proceeded with, and par- 
be applicable to both countries; and it | ticular attention was called to the necessity 
was to a great extent owing to the zeal and | of assimilating the law of the two coun- 
ability with which the right hon. Gentle- | tries; and, after Lord Derby’s Government 
man the Member for Dublin University (Mr. | had ceased to exist, the right hon. and 
Whiteside) and the hon. and learned Mem- | learned Gentleman the Member for Dublin 
ber for Suffolk (Sir FitzRoy Kelly) had de- | University brought forward certain Bills, 
voted their time and attention to this work | and it had been the intention and endea- 
that the attempt was now made, in ad- | vour of those, to whom the preparation of 
dition to measures of general consolidation | the present Bills had been committed, to 
and improvement, to effect an assimila-| incorporate in them everything that could 
tion, as far as practicable, of the criminal | be properly taken, for that purpose, from 
_law of England and Ireland. The hon, and | the Bills of the right hon. and learned 
learned Gentleman then described the la-| Gentleman. With respect to the Bills of 





bours of the successive Commissions issued 
between the years 1833 and 1845 with a 
view to the reform of the law. The Com- 
mission issued in the latter year was ap- 
pointed with power to revise the work of 
the Commissioners who had preceded it. 
In 1845 two Reports were made under 
that Commission, and Reports were also 
made in 1847, 1848, and 1849—being five 
Reports in all. In the year 1848 Lord 
Brougham introduced a Bill for the con- 
solidation of the criminal law, founded on 
the Reports of the Commissioners, but that 
Bill did not pass into a law. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, having referred to the 
Commissions of 1852 and 1855, proceeded 
to say that in 1856 eight Bills were pre- 
pared relating to England, and were intro- 
duced into the Wuuse of Lords, but failed 
“to pass into law in consequence of the late- 
“ness of the Session. In the spring of 1857 
a Resolution was come to which was em- 
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the right hon. Gentleman and those before 
the House, there was one point of differ- 
ence which he would briefly explain. It 
was thought by that right hon. Gentleman 
a convenient arrangement in a scheme for 
the consolidation and amendment of the 
criminal law to put the punishments, with 
convenient references, into one distinct 
Bill, which might be called a Punishment 
Bill. This was a matter on which opinions 
might vary ; but it had been the practice 
in this country to do, with respect to the 
punishment of crime, what it was proposed 
to do in the present Bills—namely, after 
the definition and description of each par- 
ticular crime, to enact, in the same clause, 
the punishment. He would not affect to 
decide which plan was the more convenient; 
but he did not suppose that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would think the 
point of so much importance as to deem 
these Bills open to any grave objection on 
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that account. He should confine himself 
on the present occasion to the general 
statement he had just made, and defer, 
until the next stage, any observations as 
to the manner in which it was proposed to 
bring about the amendment and assimila- 
tion of the law, and the extent to which 
that amendment and assimilation would be 
carried. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
concluded by moving the second reading 
of the Offences against the Person Bill. 
Mr. WHITESIDE said, the subject 
now before the House was one interesting 
alike to the philanthropic lawyer and the 
statesman. It was impossible to reflect 
upon it for a moment without thinking of 
the difficulties that Romilly, Mackintosh, 
and even Peel had to contend with in en- 
deavouring to amend the criminal law. 
When the late Government obtained pos- 
session of the Reports of the Statute Law 
Commissioners they found there was a 
great difference of opinion among those 
eminent persons as to whether or not we 
could consolidate the Criminal Statute Law 
of the two kingdoms into one set of sta- 
tutes. Some of them thought that there 
ought to be separate laws peculiar to Ire- 
land, while others, including the late Chan- 
cellor of Ireland (Mr. Napier), were of 
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followed the act of the offender. In these 
Bills, however, while the punishment of 
death was no longer to be inflicted in the 
ease of a conspiracy to murder, attempts 
to murder, such as administering poison, 
exploding gunpowder so as to damage 
buildings, or setting fire to a shop with 
intent to commit murder, were still to re- 
main capital offences. When the Offences 
against the Person Bill went into Com- 
mittee, it would be desirable to reconsider 
those provisions. He, for one, was of 
opinion that they would do more to repress 
crime by establishing a severe secondary 
punishment which would be certain to fol- 
low its commission, than by maintaining 
the punishment of death in these cases. 
He was also sorry that a definition of mur- 
der, caleulated to put an end to the cases 
turning upon the distinction between im- 
plied and expressed malice, had been omit- 
ted from these Bills. Subject to the im- 
provements which might be made in them 
in Committee, he thought that it might be 
convenient to pass those measures, and he 
had no doubt that if any of the clauses were 
altered the House would, upon a conference, 
be found open to conviction. With all de- 
ference to those learned persons, he was 
not quite sure that the Judges were the 


opinion that it would be better to lay aside | best persons to decide upon such questions 
exceptional legislation and to have a com-/| as were raised by these Bills. He did not 
mon system of Criminal Statute Law ap-| mean to be disrespectful, but he remem- 
plicable to the two countries. Afterwards! bered several passages in the life of Si 

the late Home Secretary called upon the | Samuel Romilly in which that eminent man 
Irish Executive Government to state in| complained of the difficulties which he had 
writing—which was always convenient, for to encounter in quarters where they were 
it conduced to precision—their views upon least to be expected. He was also of 


the subject. That paper was drawn up, | opinion that in cases of high treason it 
and it recommended the abolition of the | would be sufficient to take away a man’s 





punishment of death in all cases save the 
premeditated taking away of human life. 
The Bills of the late Government were 
framed somewhat differently from these. 
For example, it was thought convenient to 
have a Procedure Bill and a Punishment 
Bill separate from the other measures. 
That plan had now been departed from, 
and at the risk of repetition, the clauses of 
the Punishment and Procedure Bills had 
been incorporated in the others. He did 
not think that that alteration was an amend- 
ment, but rather the reverse. Again, 
while some of the recommendations of the 
Commissioners as to the abolition of the 
punishment of death had been acted upon, 
others had been neglected. The principle 
upon which those recommendations were 
founded was, that capital punishment should 
only be inflicted in cases in which death 





life, without depriving his family, who might 
have nothing to do with his offence, of his 
estate, and that it would be desirable to do 
away with the confiscation to the use of 
the Crown of the goods and chattels of 
convicted felons, thus carrying the punish- 
ment home to the defenceless and unoffend- 
ing families of the criminals. The Crown 
virtually never did take the property of 
convicted felons, and therefore he thought 
it time to abolish the legal fiction. If they 
abolished the punishment of death in eight 
out of ten of the cases in which it was now 
imposed by the statute, and consolidated 
and assimilated the law of the kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, they would have 
done a good work; and though the noble 
Viscount might not have passed a Reform 
Bill he would have had the satisfaction of 
having, with the assistance of the able law 
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officers of his Government, carried a mea- 
sure which would be useful to the country, 
and which would redound to his eredit. 
Mr. COLLIER said, he was willing to 
accept these Bills, and would give his best 
assistance towards improving them in Com- 
mittee ; but he could not agree with the 
Solicitor General that they had at last hit 
upon the right way of consolidating the 
criminal law ; and he did not believe that 
upon the plan now acting upon the Statute 
Law would be consolidated within our time. 
He had more than once expressed an opin- 
ion which he now repeated — that there 
was but one mode of dealing with this 
question, and that was to undertake the 
consolidation of the criminal and statute 
law as a whole. The Attorney General 
had intimated a plan for that purpose, the 
constitution of a Department of Public 
Justice, or a Board whose functions should 
be, first to expurgate and next to con- 
solidate the whole body of law, and then 
submit it to that House. He believed if 
the Attorney General would come down to 
the House prepared to constitute such a 
Board, he would find that the House would 
not be illiberal in granting money for that 
purpose. If such a Board was constituted 
and composed of able men, he was satis- 


fied that in two or three years the whole 
statute law might be expurgated and con- 


solidated. If the Roman law, which was 
much more voluminous than ours, could 
be codified in four or five years, and the 
French law in three years, was it to be 
said that the English law could not be like- 
wise codified ? If the Attorney General 
succeeded in doing that, he would have 
effected a greater work than had been ac- 
complished in our time. 

Mr. M‘MAHON thought there were 
good reasons why this Bill should be. re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. A great 
deal of money had been expended on this 
and other similar Bills. He had looked 
through the Bills, and he thought he could 
satisfy the House that it would be a very 
serious thing to give them a second read- 
ing. By one provision of the present Bill 
the definition of murder or manslaughter 
extended to killing any person, whether he 
was a subject of her Majesty or not. If 
the House adopted that clause, then it 
followed that killing a person abroad—a 
foreigner—not in the dominions of Her 
Majesty, would be murder. Now, there 
was an Englishman fighting with Gari- 
baldi in Sicily ; if he should be taken 
prisoner, he might be sent over here and 
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his countrymen would be required to 
find a Bill against him at the Old Bailey, 
and we ahould be called upon to hang 
him. Take another case. It was said 
that a great number of his (Mr. M‘Mahon’s) 
countrymen were going to some part of 
Italy, who might have to fight against the 
King of Sardinia ; suppose the Sardinians 
to take some of them and send them over 
here to be hung in batehes. They would 
thus be dealing with persons who were not 
subjects of the Queen, and it would be the 
whole story of the Conspiracy to Murder 
Bill over again, and they would be con- 
tinually troubled with prosecutions of that 
kind. Then again, as if the law of land- 
lord and tenant were not sufficient al- 
ready, a very objectionable clause was in- 
serted, making it a punishable offence to 
assault any one engaged in making a dis- 
tress. The provision that persons who 
were convicted under the Act should be 
bound to find sureties for good behaviour 
would practically have the effect of sub- 
jecting them to almost perpetual imprison- 
ment. The same defect ran through the 
whole group of Bills. He objected to 
the clause in the Coinage Bill which em- 
powered any one to whom base coin was 
tendered to give the utterer into custody 
on the spot, because a mistake might be so 
readily made as to the nature of the coin, 
and also to the provision, that even if, 
in an action for false imprisonment, the 
plaintiff obtained a verdict in his favour, 
the Judge should have power to disallow 
costs unless he approved the case. In the 
Larceny Bill there was a provision that if 
any person should unlawfully and wilfully 
course, snare, or carry away, kill or wound, 
or attempt to kill or wound, any deer in an 
unenclosed part of a forest or chase, he 
should be liable to a penalty of £50. 
That was according to the existing law; 
but the provision went on to say that if 
any person should be convicted of a second 
offence of the same kind—namely, at- 
tempting to kill or wound any deer, &e., 
he should be guilty of felony. He doubted 
whether that could be called an improve- 
ment, and if the Bills were read a second 
time he hoped that at all events they 
would be referred to a Select Committee. 
Mr. AYRTON said, great inconvenience 
arose from their not having any key to the 
manner in which these Bills were prepared. 
It was impossible to know what part was 
an amendment, and what part a mere re- 
petition of the existing law, and it was im- 
possible that hon. Members should ascer- 
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tain it for themselves by a comparison of the 
Bills with the statutes. Someofthe amend- 
ments were not improvements. He doubt- 
ed the wisdom of providing that if a person 
fired a gun witha charge in it, but with no 
cap to it, he should be deemed guilty of an 
attempt to commit murder. It also seemed 
a contradiction in terms to say that if any 
person attempted to procure a miscarriage 
it should be an offence whether the woman 
was with child or not. He observed that 
there was a want of harmony and symme- 
try of the Bills. A person who was hung 
for one felony was to be buried in a par- 
ticular way, but there was no provision as 
to the burial of the body of a person who 
was hung for another description of felony. 
He hoped that the Solicitor General in- 
tended to proceed with these Bills, and not 
to make of the second readings a mere dis- 

lay for a night, as had been done in the 
hast three or four Sessions, because it tend- 
ed to render consolidation ridiculous. 

Mr. GEORGE did not think it neces- 
sary to discuss the details of the Bill at that 
stage, and he should not, therefore, trouble 
the House with any lengthened observa- 
tions in regard to them. He congratulated 
the law officers of the Government on the 
vigorous efforts which they were now 
making for consolidating the criminal and 
statute law of England and Ireland, and 
he hoped that that consolidation would be 
still further extended in many other re- 
spects between the two countries. 

Mr. W. EWART was also glad to see 
that the Government had determined upon 
effecting a consolidation of the various 
statutes, and thought the country was 
much indebted to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Whiteside) for 
having done so much towards assimilating 
the laws of the two kingdoms. One great 
reason, he thought, why all former at- 
tempts at consolidation had failed was be- 
cause the Commissioners had other work 
to do besides that of consolidation. He 
was of opinion that the Bill was calculated 
to introduce improvements in our criminal 
jurisprudence. It would be a good thing 
to have a Board appointed that should 
watch the legislation of the House, codify 
the statutes, and so simplfy the phraseology 
of Acts that the plainest intelligence could 
comprehend them. The objections that had 
been made to the measure might be con- 
sidered in Committee. Now that the House 
had bidden farewell to political reform he 
trusted there was some prospect of legal 
reform, 
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THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
could assure the House that it was intend- 
ed to proceed with these Bills vigorously 
and earnestly. It would be a poor return 
for the ready co-operation of the other side 
of the House in these law reforms if the 
Government were at all slow or indifferent 
in the prosecution of them. He should be 
exceedingly sorry, however, to see the Bills 
referred to a Select Committee, for he 
should then despair of seeing them pass 
into law this Session. All the matters 
which had been objected to involved for- 
malities on which he should desire to have 
the sense of the House, and he had much 
more confidence in the benefit which would 
be derived from a discussion in the House 
than in any result to be obtained by a Se- 
lect Committee. The general consolida- 
tion of the statutes was being proceeded 
with as earnestly as the scanty means at 
the disposal of those responsible for it would 
allow, and he hoped before the end of the 
Session to be able to lay on the table a 
Bill, which would be the first step towards 
a general consolidation — towards expur- 
gating the statute book, and removing 
those things which were impediments to 
their consolidation—he might even say to- 
wards a systematic arrangement and codi- 
fication of the statute law. The House 
would then be able to see at a glance what 
was the existing state of the law, and he 
thought it would be a surprise to many to 
learn to within how small a compass the 
statute law might be reduced. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR had to thank 
the Law Officers of the Crown for the pro- 
duction of these Bills, knowing from ex- 
perience the difficulties that at present 
arose in connection with the statutes. He 
hightly approved the determination of the 
Government to proceed with them vigour- 
ously ; but he thought there were some 
parts that would require very careful con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BOWYER said he was afraid, al- 
though these Bills presented a consider- 
able advantage, that when even these Bills 
had passed we should be very far from the 
commencement of a criminal code. There 
was a great want of scientific arrange- 
ment in these Bills, and a great deal of 
repetition and unnecessary matter might 
have been spared had there been proper 
scientific defnitions of what constituted 
certain offences, such as murder and as- 
saults. The whole Bill did not contain a 
definition of any offence. The language 
of these Bills was very different from that 
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of any other codes in the world. Hon. 
Gentlemen acquainted with the codes of 
Franee, Sardinia, and Prussia would sce 
that in them offences and punishments 
were set forth in very terse language, so 
that every person could understand what 
was forbidden and what the punishment 
was if he committed an offence. Some of 
the clauses of this Bill ran on to a great 
length without a stop, such were the long- 
winded phrases employed in them. This 
mode of drawing up Acts of Parliament 
ought to be got rid of as soon as possible, 
especially in regard to criminal matters 
He must make an observation regarding 
the mode of debating these Bills. Bills of 
consolidation must always to a certain ex- 
tent be taken on trust by the House, for it 
might happen in a thin House—a not un- 
likely state of things when law reform was 
under consideration—that some Member, 
perhaps least of all acquainted with law, 
might introduce and carry an Amendment 
which would put the Bill into confusion, 
and render abortive the labours of the 
learned person who had drawn it. Our 
form of Government was not favourable 
to scientific legislation. Law reform had 
always been prosecuted with the greatest 
success under despotic Governments—as 
under Justinian and Napoleon I. In those 
eases the new body of laws or code had 
been maturely considered by a_ select 
Concil of the most learned and expe- 
rienced persons. But in this country there 
was the inconvenience of having to discuss 
the Bills in two separate large assemblics, 
composed, for the greater part, of unlearned 
persons. The only way of dealing with 
this difficulty, was for the House to defer 
reatly to the opinions of the learned 
oad who prepared the Bills, and to take 
such Bills to a great extent on trust, with- 
out minutely discussing their details. 

Mr. BUTT hoped that the Committee 
would be fixed for some time when there 
could be a full discussion of the Bills, for 
very extensive Amendments were required. 

Mr. HENLEY was glad that the At- 
torney General had made up his mind not 
to send these Bills to a Select Committee, 
because the only chance of their passing 
them into law was to pass them in the 
ordinary way through a Committee of the 
Whole House. The Law Officers of the 
Crown would then be present to explain 
the reasons for each alteration of the law, 
and the House could then decide. He re- 
gretted that the Government had not found 
it consistent with their duty to get rid of 

Mr. Bowyer 
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the punishment of death for certain offen- 
ces for which he thought—following the 
spirit of legislation of late years—it might 
very well have been abolished. The changes 
which had taken place during the lifetime 
of the present generation in that direction 
had all been successful. Where the punish- 
ment was not necessary for the repression 
of the crime it ought to be got rid of. 
These, however, were matters for Com- 
mittee. 

Bill read 2° and committed for Thurs- 


1. 

Then the Bills following—namely, 

(2.) Malicious Injuries to Property Bill, 

(3.) Coinage Offences Bill. 

(4.) Accessories and Abettors Bill. 

(5.) Forgery Bitl. 

(6.) Lareeny, &e., Bill. 

(7.) Criminal Statutes Repeal Bill. 
were severally read 2°, and committed for 
Thursday. 

Mr. DENMAN thought it would be to 
the convenience of the House if the Go- 
vernment would adopt some plan by which 
it might be seen at a glance whether a 
clause was an Amendment, or alteration, 
or simply consolidation. That would very 
much facilitate the progress of these Bills. 
Those who had drawn these Bills could 
speedily underscore those clauses that were 
Amendments of the law, and those clauses 
could be printed in italics. 


ADMIRALTY COURT JURISDICTION 
BILL.—SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, that at 
the suggestion of the Government, he pro- 
posed to withdraw this Bill, and to intro- 
duce another framed upon a suggestion 
from the Admiralty. 

Order discharged. Bill withdrawn. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
(No. 2) BILL—SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WHITESIDE moved, that the Bill 
be now read the second time, and explained 
that the Bill was based on a mass of evi- 
dence taken by a Commission which sat 
some years ago to inquire into the subject. 
Seven or eight years ago an attempt was 
made by the late Lord Chancellor of Jre- 
land (Mr. Napier) and himself to legislate 
on this subject by consolidating or repeal- 
ing every existing law in reference to the 
law of landlord and tenant in Ireland; but 
in consequence of the large number of 
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statutes—for when the Irish Parliament 
had nothing else to do they appeared to 
have passed a law on the subject of land- 
lord and tenant—this was found a very 
laborious and troublesome affair. A num- 
ber of Irish Members also objected to the 
Bill which was prepared, though he never 
could clearly understand why; because, as 
he had said, the Bill simply consolidated 
the law. However, another Bill miscalled 
the Tenant Right Bill having been intro- 
duced, the very simple Bill for consolidat- 
ing the existing law he had brought for- 
ward was rejected. The result, therefore, 
was that the Bill continued in abeyance 
for about six years. The late Government 
having been called upon by certain Irish 
Members to deal with the matter repro- 
duced the Bill after having subjected it to 
revision and imprevement. The Bill was 
called ‘* No. 2,”” because the present At- 
torney General for Ireland also had a mea- 
sure on the same subject. He ought to 
say that his Bill dealt with two matters, 
the law of fixtures and the law of distress, 
which matters were both omitted from the 
Bill of his right hon. Friend. The Bill of 
his right hon. Friend simply proposed that 
there should be no distress for more than 
a year’s rent; whilst he (Mr. Whiteside) 


proposed to adopt the Scotch law, reserv- 
ing to the landlord the right to distrain, 
but securing the tenant from a hasty sale 
of his property if he gave security for the 


rent. As to fixtures, he proposed to make 
what was put upon the land by the tenant 
his property, even though the consent of 
the landlord had not been obtained for 
putting them there; but he would not have 
the right to remove them without the as- 
sent of the landlord. The landlord was 
to have the right of pre-emption ; but if 
neither he nor the incoming tenant chose 
to bay them, the outgoing tenant would 
then have the right to remove them, which 
was simply justice to the tenant. If they 
were placed on the land contrary to cove- 
nant, the tenant would have no right to 
remove, but if there was no agreement 
there would be power to remove. This 
clause would probably lead to the making 
of agreements between landlord and tenant, 
or to incoming tenants buying the fixtures. 
These two branches of the law were, he 
believed, by his Bill, placed on a more 
satisfactory footing than by that of his 
right hon. Friend. He suggested to the 
Government the propriety of adopting this 
as the groundwork of any measure on the 
subject. 
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Mr. DEASY said, he had not the least 
objection to the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He proposed, however, to proceed 
with the Bill which he had himself intro- 
duced, though he did not claim any merit 
for it, but was free to admit that the merit 
belonged to the right hon. Gentleman and 
the late Lord Chancellor of Ireland (Mr. 
Napier). He should be glad to receive any 
suggestions for the improvement of his Bill, 
whether from the right hon. Gentleman, or 
any Gentleman opposite, as his sole object 
was to carry through a measure of bene- 
ficial legislation. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that the Bill was 
one for the consolidation of all the laws 
relating to landlord and tenant; but then 
the right hon. Gentleman had told them 
that Acts were passed by the Irish Parlia- 
ments when they had nothing else to do, 
and it was well known those Acts were all 
made in behalf of the landlord and against 
the tenant. Except the provision relating 
to fixtures he found nothing in the Bill 
beneficia Jto the tenant. By the 108th sec., 
any farmer who availed himself of nature’s 
provision of the harvest moon would be 
guilty of misdemeanour. That section de- 
clared any one guilty of wisdemeanour who 
was found cutting corn after sunset and 
before sunrise with an intent to evade pay- 
ment of rent. With a packed or prejudiced 
jury any man who availed himself of 
nature’s provision of the harvest moon 
might be found guilty of such an intent. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, the clause re- 
ferred to was simply to prevent a man 
availing himself of the moonlight to de 
fraud the landlord of his just rights. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, the 
question relating to fixtures had always 
given rise to great uneasiness and egita- 
tion in Ireland. Some law was necessary 
on the subject. A short time ago an Act 
wes passed for England on that very sub- 
ject, and the provision was that the tenant 
should be allowed to remove or sell to 
the landlord such fixtures as had been 
erected with the landlord’s consent. He 
objected to the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Deasy), because it did not fol- 
low the example of that Act. There was 
such a thing as improving a person out of 
his estate. 

Bill read 2° and commitied for Thursday. 


TENURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL._SECOND READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 
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bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[15th May], 

“That the Bill be now read a second time :” 
and which Amendment was, to leave out the word 
“now,” and at the end of the Question to add 
the words “upon this day six months.” 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he assumed 
that from the time that had elapsed since 
the last debate on the Bill the House had 
forgotten its objects. The question was, 
not what it had been alleged to be, one of 
insuperable difficulty, and the past failures 
had had their origin in the want of earnest- 
ness and sincerity on the part of Cabinets, 
or of individual Members, or of the Metnbers 
of the House generally. It was said, with 
some truth, that those who were conspicu- 
ous in their demands for tenant right had 
made themselves ridiculous in the country 
—that they were in the habit of getting 
up two or three demonstrations on the sub- 
ject in Ireland in the course of the year, 
and then letting the matter drop. He con- 
fessed that the subject was one which he 
approached with aversion, beeause he had 
an honest conviction that it was not the 
intention of Parliament to deal with the 
question in a manner consistent with the 
He dis- 


requirements of the Irish people. 
believed in the professions of the late Go- 
vernment, and the Bill of the present Go- 
vernment he regarded as absolutely worth- 


less. At the same time he would vote for 
the second reading, in order that in Com- 
mittee it might, if possible, be converted 
into a bond fide tenant right Bill. If the 
efforts to make it so failed he would pro- 
test against it being considered a settle- 
ment of the question, and he would advise 
all with whom he had influence to desist 
from agitation on the subject till such an or- 
ganization was established in Ireland or in 
Parliament as would give a fair prospect of 
success. When they spoke of improving 
the condition of the Irish people they were 
told that the sure way to do so was to im- 
prove the land; but the truth was that in 
proportion as the land was improved in Ire- 
land the people were destroyed. The land- 
lords in lreland had the power to make the 
people happy if they chose; nine out of 
ten of them could give leases, and they had 
the power to borrow money to carry out 
improvements. The present Biil merely 
enabled the landlords to do these things in 
& new way ; there was nothing in it of a 
compulsory character—it left everything 
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to the option of the landlord. Whatever 
were the novelties introduced into the 
Bill they secured no advantage to the 
tenant and the people of Ireland were left 
in exactly the position they were before, 
Nothing beneficial to the tenants would 
eome from the present Bill. The land. 
owners would only ridicule its provisions 
and go on, as hitherto, withholding leases 
and enlarging farms, to be occupied by 
Seotch or English eettlers. The Bill did 
not contain one provision to mitigate the 
evils of which the people of Ireland com- 
plained. If they were to accept this Bill 
it would be an admission that they had 
been the victims of delusion, and that till 
the present Secretary for Ireland came 
among them they never knew what the 
country wanted. What the tenants wanted 
was some measure that would guarantee to 
them security for their outlay for improve- 
ments—compensation for the capital they 
laid out—and unless this were done it 
would be better not to attempt legislation 
at all. They must also have protection 
against unjust evictions ; for the ancient 
inhabitants of the country, who were not 
colonists, held that an eviction was a gross 
violation of morality. The people of Ire- 
land held that God made the earth for the 
use of all men, and not for that of the land- 
lord alone. But he regretted to be obliged 
to say that, in his opinion, there was very 
little difference between the position of the 
tenant at-will in that country and the slave 
in America ; for, although it was true the 
former could not be tied up and flogged, yet 
he might, if he disputed for a moment the 
authority of the landlord, be left without a 
roof to cover his head or a bit to eat. Now 
he found in the Bill no remedy for the un- 
bridled power of eviction of which he com- 
plained, and he thought he was therefore 
justified in characterizing it as, to a great 
extent, a useless measure. It was con- 
tended, however, that the landlord was, in 
accordance with the principles of political 
economy, justified in selling his property 
to the highest bidder ; but was it right, he 
would ask, to say to the poor man who 
could not afford to pay a single penny more 
for his land without exposing himself to 
irretrievable ruin, that he must not hope 
to escape the consequences, inasmuch as 
some stranger from Yorkshire or Inverness 
would be found ready to pay a higher rent 
and oecupy his place? Such a principle 
became unjust and iniquitous, when in order 
to give effect to it, it was necessary to evict 
the present occupying population, and thus 
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consign them to misery and ruin, and often- 
times to death. Why, if the doctrines of 

litical economy were thus to be carried 
out to their full extent, Ireland would be 
depopulated in six months. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) had, in his in- 
troduetory speech, talked about the pros- 
perity of that country; but he (The 
O’Donoghue) could not see how she could 
be regarded as prosperous while discontent 
prevailed to so large an extent among her 
people that they were quitting their native 
shores in thousands. He found from the 
official returns which had been presented by 
the Registrar General to both Houses of 
Parliament, that on the 30th of March, 
1851, the population of Ireland had amount- 
ed to 6,551,385, and on the Ist of January 
of the present year to only 5,988,820 ; 
while the number of emigrants last year 
had been 80,599, and the drain from that 
source continued to show no sign of dimi- 
nution. Now, what token of prosperity, 


he should like to know, was to be found in 
facts which so plainly told their own tale ? 
He might, however, be told that it was not 
the farmers so much as the labouring class 
who were leaving the country ; but to the 
justice of that view he must demur, for it 
was his belief that the farmers and their 


sons were swelling the-tide of emigration 
in great numbers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had further, in his introductory speech, 
stated that the number of evictions was 
considerably less in Ireland during the 
present year than it had been ten years 
ago; but that cireumstanee only proved 
that the number of the population had been 
reduced so low that extermination was no 
longer held to be necessary to such an ex- 
tent as before. The right hon. Gentleman 
had then gone on to point to the action 
of the Encumbered Estates Court, through 
the medium of which, he said, £25,000,000 
worth of property had been sold, and, for 
the most part, purchased by Irishmen. 
What was there to boast of in the Encum- 
bered Estates Court? It only proved that 
one set of men had been ruined, and that 
another set had profited by their ruin. 
That Court only recognized the buyer and 
seller, and ignored the existence of the 
tenant. It was a desperate remedy ap- 
plied to a most disastrous state of things, 
and it had led to a daily increasing emi- 
gration. The people were wretched and 
miserable, keenly alive to their position ; 
they knew full well that according to law 
they might be dispossessed in six months, 
and this power of almost instantaneous 
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eviction was held over them for moral and 
physical coercion. A Bill which did not 
apply a remedy to this state of things 
was not worth acceptance. He would 
suggest that no landlord, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, should be able to 
evict a tenant unless he held under a 
twenty-one years’ lease; in all cases of 
dispute as to the fairness of the rent de- 
manded by the landlord, he would send 
the dispute to be decided before a jury 
at the assizes or Quarter Sessions, and 
he would have no appeal from the de- 
cision of the Jury. He would allow every 
oceupier to dispose of his interest to any 
one who offered a fair value, and he would 
allow him to make any improvements, 
which, however, should not be chargeable 
to the landlord if they were not found 
to improve the letting value of the land, 
These provisions would remove the feeling 
of insecurity whieh was the great source 
of evil. If adopted, the tide of emigration 
would be stopped, and the people, who had 
gone forth in thousands, would be found 
flowing back to settle in the land of their 
fathers. He had read an article in The 
Times which stated that the time might 
come when an English or Scotch agricul- 
turist who took a farm in Galway or Kerry 
would be obliged to take over Seoteh or 
English labourers with him. Matters, he 
feared, had a tendency to realize this pro- 
phecy ; but he trusted he should never see 
the day. There was hardly any calamity, 
except war, that be would not prefer. He 
thought it would be better for the people 
of Ireland to live under an autocrat who 
would secure for them possession of the 
soil and the right to transmit it to their 
sons, than to live under a Constitution 
which only gave them a six months’ tenure, 
and allowed them to be victims of class 
legislation. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he searcely 
agreed with one single observation of his 
hon. Friend who had just spoken, except 
when he said that a clause limiting the 
power of eviction to tenants holding leases 
for twenty-one years, would stop the tide 
of emigration. That was quite true, for 
such a clause would induce a tide of immi- 
gration to the favoured land, where tenants 
would be placed in the position of owners. 
He certainly did not know any position 
that would be preferable to that of an Irish 
tenant if he were not obliged, except as a 
matter of honour, to pay rent unless he 
had a twenty-one years’ lease. He cer- 
tainly had expected some remarks upon 
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the merits of the Bill, but he had not been 
prepared for a disquisition upon extermina- 
tion and the cruelty of landlords. His 
own experience, which was greater than 
that of the hon. Gentleman, enabled him 
to say that the evictions which had taken 
place were not simple arbitrary acts on the 
part of the landlord, and that a better 
feeling was rapidly springing up between 
landlords and tenants in Ireland. He de- 
nied that the tenants were emigrating be- 
cause of those evictions, for the cause of 
the emigration now going on was quite 
different; it was a desire on the part of the 
young, intelligent, and energetic, to better 
themselves. Landlords now cherished their 
tenants, and tenants respected their land- 
lords. To prove his statement, he could 
appeal to statistics as well as to experi- 
ence. Were the pauper lists increasing ? 
Were not the prices of stock and agricul. 
tural produce rising? Was there not an 
improvement in the dwellings, the cloth- 
ing, and the general condition of the peo- 
ple of Ireland? But those facts would 
not induce him to refuse to pass a Bill 
which would tend to ameliorate the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant. The 
great cause of the difference between the 
state of things in Ireland, and that which 
prevailed in England, was the want of se- 
curity. The principles of this Bill were 
threefold—to enable the tenant for life to 


improve land and tu charge the estate as 
against his successors, to enable the ten- 
ants themselves to improve under certain 
circumstances, and to charge against the 
owners ; and, lastly, to encourage the 


granting of leases. All those principles 
were most useful. The Bill would not give 
a fee simple to the tenant, but it would en- 
able him to make a fair bargain with his 
landlord. At the same time he did not 
think the Bill was effectual in its ma- 
ehinery, or even in its principle, and un- 
less it was greatly altered it would not 
work at all. He had spoken to many as- 
sistant barristers upon the subject, and 
they all admitted that they did not con- 
sider themselves a proper tribunal for the 
settlement of such questions. These gen- 
tlemen, however, were also unanimous in 
thinking that if those duties should be im- 
posed upon them their salaries should be 
increased. With respect to the power of 
charging the estate by the tenant-for life, 
he thought the terms offered by the Bill 
might be improved, but still he thought 
the arrangement was sound in principle. 
With respect to leasing powers, that pro- 
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vision would also be useful ; but caution 
would be necessary in dealing with it, and 
he thought the powers to be given to the 
yearly tenant to improve might be more 
extensive. It was from legislation cauv- 
tiously and prudently applied that he look. 
ed for improvement in the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant in Ireland, not 
from Utopian schemes which were only fit 
for the hustings, and which were certain 
to be rejected. 

Mr. MACEVOY said, the Bill did lit- 
tle or nothing to meet the difficulties which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) 
had pointed out so clearly in his speech. 
It only enabled landlords, who had limited 
interests, to do that which their marriage 
settlements or other family arrangements 
now rendered impossible. That, no doubt, 
was a useful provision, so far as it went; 
but it conferred no special advantage on 
the tenant. He hoped, however, that the 
warnings of the hon .Baronet (Sir John 
Walsh) would prevent no English Mem- 
bers from voting for a Bill which in Com- 
mittee might have engrafted upon it clauses 
of real advantage to the Irish tenants, and 
which might thus assist in settling a ques- 
tion of vast importance to the welfare of 
Ireland. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, his objection 
to the Bill was that it would never become 
law. Ile quite appreciated what had fallen 
from hon. Gentlemen interested on behalf 
of a section of the peasantry of Ireland, 
but he denied that the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (the O’Donoghue) was correct in 
stating that he represented the sentiments 
of the people of Ireland generally, because 
a large class were directly opposed to the 
opinions of the hon. Gentleman on this very 
question. No doubt the events which were 
now passing in Ireland could not fail to 
make a deep impression on every thought- 
ful mind, but their causes were not what 
the hon. Member represented. If a re- 
turn could be presented of the ejectments 
from any Irish county he did not believe 
that any facts would appear to justify the 
exaggerated picture drawn by the hon. 
Member, and even in Tipperarary itself he 
doubted whether there ever were so few 
ejectments as at the present moment. It 
was not true, therefore, that the emigra- 
tion now going on was to be fairly ascribed 
to the measures pursued by ‘‘ exterminating 
landlords.’’ The fact that Irishmen could 
find £25,000,000 to lay out in the pur- 
chase of land, and that the land had fetch- 
ed so high a price went far to upset the 
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visionary statements indulged in by the hon. 
Gentleman. He agreed that the operation 
of the Encumbered Estates Act had been 
unjust in its commencement in consequence 
of its giving no right of appeal; but this 
Bill would do still greater injustice. The 
Secretary for Ireland had declared that his 
object in bringing forward this measure 
was to deal with the law of landlord and 
tenant. But the first part of the measure 
had nothing to do with that question. The 
right hon. Gentleman from his residence in 
Ireland must surely have acquired some of 
the peculiarities of the country. The title 
of the first part of the Bill was a misnomer. 
It had nothing to do with landlord and 
tenant—the parties to whom it referred 
were only limited owners. It was also ir- 
relevant, and ought to be expunged. More- 
over, if any measure of the kind was to be 
passed at all, it ought to be applicable alike 
to England and Ireland. The criminal 
Bills they had previously discussed that 
night were designed to consolidate the sta- 


_ tute law of both countries. They were also 
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price of a poor man’s pig without there 
being an appeal to a Judge of Assize. But 
under this Bill those learned gentlemen, 
who might never have had a foot of land, 
and knew nothing of its value, were to fix 
the rent under improving leases ; and when 
their sanction was once given to such ar- 
rangements it was to be conclusive, both 
at law and in equity, unless the amount 
was £100 a year or upwards. That was 
a most objectionable principle. If a lease 
was honestly entered into, it should stand. 
If it was a fraudulent lease, it should be left 
to the action of the ordinary tribunals to 
set it aside. The noble Viscount could 
never have read the third part of the Bill, 
relating to tenants’ improvements. The 
word tenant was defined as meaning a “ te- 
nant from year to year ;”’ and ‘ landlord”’ 
as ‘‘ the person for the time being entitled 
to the rent payable by the tenant from 
year to year.” The effect of this would 
be that the middleman of Ireland, who had 
no ipterest at all in the land, and the te- 
|nant, who had as little, would have the 





to have a Bill introduced for England, car- , power of making a contract which would 
rying out the principles of the Irish Encum- | have the effect of charging the land with 
bered Estates Court Act. But in this case | an annuity in respect of any ‘‘ improve- 
the Chief Secretary was proposing to make | ments”’ they might agree to between them. 
the difference between the law of the two | The Bill he had himself introduced gave 
countries greater than it was already. Pro- | leasing powers and the power to make con- 
fessing to be a measure to improve the law | tracts to the person who ought to have 


of landlord and tenant, this Bill began by 


dealing with that which had no connection 
with the subject. It gave certain powers 
over estates to limited owners. He main- 
tained that to do that was quite unneces- 
sary, because by a series of Acts, com- 
mencing with the 13th and 14th Victoria, 
they had given to limited owners, of a dif- 
ferent class and a higher status than those 
contemplated by this Bill, the power of 
working out those improvements of the 
soil which it was the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s object to encourage. By an Act 
passed the other day, facilities had also 
been afforded for the erection of labourers’ 
dwellings. The second part of this Bill re- 
lated to leasing power. It aimed at a use- 
ful object ; but the contrivances by which 
it sought to accomplish it were such as 


would never receive the assent of the other 


House. The noble Viscount (Viscount Pal- 
merston), himself an Irish landlord, could 
never sanction the mode in which the power 
of making leases was to be given to limited 
owners. The entire machinery of that part 
of the Bill would produce continual litiga- 
tion. The assistant barristers of the dif- 
ferent ecunties could not now decide on the 
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them, and established proper limitations. 
ile objected to the Bill introduced by the 
Government, because the first part of it 
was irrelevant, the second part was unwise 
and inexpedient, and the third part allowed 
two persons who had the least interest in 
the property to charge it with an annuity. 
It was a Bill that never could become part 
of the law of England. 

Mr. HENNESSY adverted to what he 
described as the uncalled-for attack made 
by the hon. Member for Dungarvan ( Mr. 
Maguire) on a previous occasion upon the 
landlords of Ireland; and observed that he 
had hoped that the old system of denoun- 
cing the landlord class, or any particular 
class, had been abandoned. He regarded 
another Bill relating to landlord and tenant 
which was among the Orders of the Day, 
and which had been prepared by an Irish 
| landlord, as far better than the present 
| measure; but he trusted that in Committee 
| some practical and useful provisions would 
| be introduced into the Bill of the Govern- 
| ment. 

_ Mr. BLAKE said, he would not at that 
late hour trespass many minutes on the pa- 
: tience of the House ; but as representing 
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an earnest tenant right constituency, he did 
not wish the debate to close without ap- 
pealing to the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to consider, before the Bill went into 
Committee, the representations which had 
been made to him in favour of making the 
measure which he had introduced more 
useful to that class whose just requirements 
and expectations had so long remained un- 
fulfilled. As the Bill stood, the great mass 
of the cultivators of the soil would be left 
in just as bad a condition as before; as any 
one acquainted with Ireland would agree 
with him that, judging of the future by the 
past and present, that the great majority 
of the landlords would prefer taking chance 
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have increased 2,000,000 since that period; 
but, instead, it had diminished some hun. 
dreds of thousands, and this was not caused 
by famine or disease, but by the people 
flying from the country. As Imperialists, 
he asked them to consider the effect of all 
this. He was sorry the hon. Member for 
Birmingham was not in his place that 
night, as he would tell him a fact that 
would make him a tenant-righter. It was 
ealeulated that each person in Ireland con- 
sumed, on an average, three pounds worth 
a year of British manufacture. Now, with 
two millions of people gone to a land which 
did not consume much English goods, 
there was six millions of money every year 


to come in for the benefit of the tenant’s | out of the pocket of the British trader, 


improvements than undertaking to compen- , 


sate for them; and the consequence would 
be that, so far as the tenant-at-will was 


concerned, that the same state of insecu- | 


rity would prevail—the land would not be 
properly cultivated, and neither owner or 
occupier would be benefited. The right 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the Bill, 
appeared to dwell with peculiar satisfaction 
on the fact of the great increase of fat 
cattle in the country; but he quite forgot 
to mention the fearful decrease of human 


beings in a land capable of supporting , 
twice as many; and he would seriously re- | 


commend him to ponder on these lines— 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where bullocks fatten, but men decay.” 


for which he might thank the Irish land- 
lords, and the Government which combined 
with them against their best custoniers. 
Then, when war threatened and they want- 
ed men, they could not get them in Ire. 
land, though it was once their best recruit- 
ing ground. Even the militia regiments 
that remained at home could hardly com- 
plete half their complements. Take the 
Waterford Artillery as an example —the 
pay was good, the employment light, the 
officers popular—and yet he would appeal 
to the hon. and gallant Member for the 
County Waterford, who sat opposite, and 
was one of the most deservedly popular 


officers in the regiment, whether he ever 


It was not a fact that the emigration from , 


Ireland was composed of the labouring po- 
pulation of Ireland. 
of the ports that was a great point of de- 
parture, and he could positively say that 


He did not expect that the House of Com- 
mons would grant much to Ireland merely 
for the sake of justice, and he would not, 
therefore, appeal to them on the ground of 
the benefit Ireland would derive from a 
just settlement of the land question ; but 
he adiressed himself to the English and 
Scotch portion of the House, if they va- 
lued the safety and prosperity of the Em- 
pire, not to delay, before it came tvo late, 
conceding to the Irish peasant what was 
asked fur him. The hon. Member for Tip- 
perary had shown the fearful decrease of 
population since 1851. According to the 
usual ratio of population, Ireland ought to 


Mr. Blake 


He represented one | 
| guished. 


saw more than 400 men paraded, whilst 
they ought to have mustered 800 bayonets 
at least, and such was the case with a 
great many other corps nearly as distin- 
Every man who left the country 


carried in his breast a deep feeling of 
there were quite as much of the farming | hatred against the Government, whose dis- 
classes went away as any other, and latter- regard for the welfare of his countty ob- 
ly the vast majority of the exiles consisted | liged him to exile himself from the land of 
of those who constituted the flower, and his birth, which an Irishman loves so well, 
strength, and hope of every country—per- | and the feeling of those who remained be- 
sons from fifteen to thirty-five years of age. | hind was just as embittered, and with cause 
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too. They felt it was utterly useless to 
appeal to the English Parliament to enable 
them to live by even hard labour on their 
native soil—and the consequence was that 
they were looking elsewhere and trusting 
to other means to obtain that justice which 
their own Government denied them. [** Oh, 
oh!’’] Hon. Gentlemen appeared to doubt 
that. Then, why did they not trust the 
Irish people with arms and enrol them as 
volunteers? Because they knew well that 
they had disregarded their grievances, and 
could hardly expect them to fight for the 
maintenance of a power under which they 
became every day poorer and less indepen- 
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dent. Before he sat down he would tell 
them another truth, and he addressed it to 
them as a solemn warning and not in an 
exulting spirit, because Ie regretted the 
deplorable state of things which he de- 
picted, and earnestly wished that there 
was a cordial union between England and 
Ireland, founded on mutual interest and 
the desire to maintain and help each other 
—they were afraid of a French invasion. 
[“No, no!”’] No doubt they were, or 
else why all the talking and arming, and 
other precautions against it? Well, he 
could tell them, from his knowledge of 
Ireland, that if they allowed things to go 
on as at present, and confirmed the Irish 
peasant in the belief which he now very 
strongly entertained, that nothing would 
be done to secure to him the fruits of his 
toil, that if a French invading force landed 
in the country, of even thirty thousand 
men, that the British flag would not be fly- 
ing in any part of the island in a fortnight 
afterwards. [** Hear, hear,”’ and derisive 
cheers!] Hon. Gentlemen might laugh, 
but let them take care that his prediction 
would not some day be realized; they had 
it in their power to prevent it; they might 
by a simple act of justice make Ireland 
happy, prosperous, and loyal, instead of 
being as she was a reproach and a cause 
of dread in the hour of danger; they then 
had an opportunity of doing a gracious 
act avithout the appearance of being co- 
erced into it, and he implored them to 
avail themselves of it, and they might 
rely, by so doing, they would benefit every 
interest in Ireland, strengthen the hands 
of Government, and add to the strength, 
security, and greatness of their mighty 
empire. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that when the 
House went into Committee on the Bill he 
should be able to discuss at greater length 
than at present the various objections 
which had been raised to the provisions of 
the measure. The right hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University had charged 
him with having introduced a Bill applic- 
able only to Ireland, which, it seemed, was 
retrogressive legislation, since all measures 
ought to be applicable to England. as well 
as to Ireland. Why, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had himself upon a 
former occasion brought in a Landed Es- 
tates Bill applicable only to Ireland, and at 
that moment he had two measures before 
the House which were limited in the same 
way to the sister kingdom. The right hon. 
and learned Member said that the first 





part of the Bill relating to landlords was 
irrelevant :—but the House would not deal 
with the measure if it dealt exclusively 
with the tenant; the landlord must be in- 
cluded. He had also stated that the first 
part of the present Bill—that relating to 
landlord’s improvements, contained a mass 
of novelties and new ideas which had never 
been heard of before. Now, the truth was 
that the clauses thus characterized by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman were no- 
thing more nor less than an attempt to give 
practical effect in Ireland to an Act of the 
United Kingdom, passed in 1845, enabling 
landlords to mortgage their estates for the 
improvement of their land, and to the Mont- 
gomery Act, which, as the House had been 
told, had converted Scotland from a wilder- 
ness into a smiling garden. Hitherto, in 
consequence of the Act of 1845 being 
worked through the instrumentality of the 
Court of Chancery there had not been 
a single application under it in Ireland; 
and hence his wish to invoke it from 
asleep of death and give it life and 
vitality. In like manner the Settled 
Estates Act of 1855 was the basis of the 
second, or leasing, part of the present Bill. 
That Act also operated through the instru- 
mentality of the Court of Chancery, and 
consequently was a dead letter, or nearly 
so, iu Ireland. By the third part of the 
Bill he did not seek to give compulsory 
or retrospective legislation as against the 
landlord, but simply established the prin- 
ciple that where a tenant, with the know- 
ledge and approbation of his landlord, had 
expended his capital or his labour upon the 
improvement of the road, he should not be 
liable to be disappointed of his just ex- 
pectations, but the harvest should return 
to the bosom of him who sowed the seed. 
Such a principle he thought could not fail 
to facilitate and stimulate the improvement 
of land in Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by expressing his obliga- 
tions to Mr. Sharman Crawford, not only 
for his valuable labours on behalf of the te- 
nants of Ireland, but also for the candid 
and friendly spirit in which he had spoken 
of the present Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed ; considered 
in Committee, and reported ; to be printed 
as amended [Bill 172]; 1re-committed for 
Friday. 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 12, 1860. 


Mivutes.] Pustic Bitts,—1* Masters and Ope- 
ratives. 

2* Highiand Roads and Bridges. 

3* Petitions of Right; Ecclesiastical Courts 
Jurisdiction; Malicious Injuries to Property 
Act Amendment. 


DILAPIDATION OF GLEBE HOUSES, 
QUESTION. 

Viscount DUNGANNON, seeing the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in his place, was 
anxious to inquire of that most rev. Pre- 
late, Whether he could afford any informa- 


tion as to the Dilapidation of Glebe Houses | 


Bill, and whether there was any intention 
of proceeding with it in the present Ses- 
sion? 


Tue ArcunisHop or CANTERBURY 


{ LORDS} 





said, that the subject had been brought 
under the consideration of Convocation, 
but he was afraid that at this period of the | 
Session there was little hope of any legis- 
lation taking place upon the subject. 


LIGHT WEIGHT RACING BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tae EARL or DERBY presented a 
petition from the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club on behalf of a General Meeting of 
the Club against the Bill, and said that he 
would make no observations on the subject 
till after his noble Friend (Lord Redesdale) 
had given his reasons for the second read- 
ing of the measure. 

Lorp REDESDALE, in moving. the 
second reading of the Bill, said he would 
in the first place allude to the petition 
which had just been presented against it 
by the noble Earl. He believed that in 
the first draught of the petition laid before 
the Jockey Club, a great many reasons 
were urged against the Bill; but it was 
thought more prudent by those present at 
the meeting that all reasons should be 
omitted; and accordingly the petition as 
now presented to their Lordships only ex- 
pressed the opinion of the Club that all 
regulations respecting racing were better 
entrusted to their authority, and that the 
passing of the Bill would have a prejudi- 
cial effect—though they did not inform 





the House in what way the Bill would 
have a prejudicial effect, He had given | 
| 
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notice on Friday last that, in consequence 
of representations made to him by trainers, 
he meant to reduce the minimum weight 
in his Bill from 7 stone to 6 stone. What 
then could be the objection of the Jockey 
Club to the measure? It could not be to 
its principle, which was that there should 
be a minimum weight prescribed for handi- 
caps—for one of the stewards had an- 
nounced that it was his intention to pro- 
pose a higher minimum than had been 
hitherto adopted in such races. The only 
objection of the Jockey Club, therefore 
must be, that the Bill interfered with their 
authority in these matters. This raised 
the question whether they ought to repose 
confidence in the Jockey Club in respect 
to this point. Had that body acted so as 
to induce the public to trust to them for 
this reform? That the minimum should 
be raised would be admitted, he thought, 
even by those who might see it their duty 
to speak against the Bill. Then, how long 
was the present system to be allowed to 
go on without any steps being taken by 
the Jockey Club in that direction? Shortly 
after he had brought in the present Bill, 
one of those gentlemen who had signed 
the petition declared, through the public 
journals, that, he meant to propose that 
the weight should be raised to 5 stone. 
After some discussion had taken place in 
the newspapers, it was announced that 
that gentleman and another distinguished 
member of the Club intended to propose 
a minimum of 5 stone 10 pounds. Ever 
since he had raised the question he had 
declared that if the Jockey Club would 
take it up seriously, he would not go on 
with the Bill. But nothing had been 
done by them. Several meetings of the 
Jockey Club had taken place since; yet, 
notwithstanding the declaration of the 
steward to whom he had referred, not 
only had nothing been done, but all their 
proceedings had been in opposition to the 
present Bill. Their Lordships would, there- 
fore, see that under these circumstances 
he could not do otherwise than proceed 
with the Bill. He desired at the same 
time to inform the House that the Jockey 
Club was not unanimous in their opposition 
to the measure. He had had communica- 
tions from members of the Jockey Club, 
who stated that they were in favour of his 
Bill and ready to support it. Therefore the 
petition before the House could only be 
considered as representing the opinion of a 
portion of that body. The principle of the 
Bill, as he had stated, was to raise the 
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weights above the standard to which 
modern practice had reduced them, and 
particularly to strike a blow at a great 
deal of the gambling that took place in 
racing transactions, through means of what 
were called light-weight handicaps, which 
Admiral Rous, the steward before men- 
tioned, had openly acknowledged to be in- 
jurious to the best interests of the turf, 
and to encourage trickery of all sorts. 
These matters had naturally attracted the 
attention of those who liked the sport, and 
who were anxious to promote the improve- 
ment of our breed of horses. As a speci- 
men of the present system, he would refer 
to the race that was lately run for the 
Chester Cup. In that race 29 horses start- 
ed, and only six of them carried more than 
7 stone. The highest weight in the race 
was 9 stone, carried by a six-year-old 
horse; the next was 7st. 8lbs., and the 
other weights ranged down to as low a 
figure as 4st. 10lbs. An aged horse started 
with 6st. only, and the winner, a three-year 
old, had been handicapped at 4st. 7lbs., 
but carried dst. 3lbs., being 10lbs. extra 
for races won after the handicap had been 
made. Those of their Lordships who 
knew anything about horses must feel that 
this system of weights was perfectly ridi- 
culous in so far as it furnished any fair test 
of what horses could do. In calling their 
Lordships’ attention to the support the Bill 
had received, he asked them to bear in 
mind that he had no connection with the 
turf whatever, and that the support he 
had received was wholly unsolicited by 
him, and that on the contrary he had de- 
clined to avail himself of some proposals 
he had received for securing support from 
certain quarters. A gentleman who owned 
racehorses, and with whom personally he 
was not acquainted, had written to him to 
say that he was in favour of the Bill, 
and offered to get up petitions from trainers 
and others for it, but knowing the position 
in which these trainers stood to their em- 
ployers, he did not think it desirable to 
ask from that body of men any opinion on 
that subject. That expression of opinion, 
however, which he had thus declined to 
solicit, he had received spontaneously from 
the trainers themselves. He had received 
a letter from one of the Newmarket train- 
ers, embodying the sentiments of many of 
his class, in which it is said,— 

“I can assure your Lordship that the general 
opinion is that if the Bill passes with a limitation 
to six stone your Lordship will have conferred a 
great boon and benefit upon the racing world 
generally.” 
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Tur Eart or DERBY: By whom is that 
signed ? 

Lorpv REDESDALE: By Mr. Bradley 
and twenty-four other trainers. That 
memorial was forwarded to him, and he, 
therefore, agreed to reduce the minimum 
from seven to six stone. The memorialists 
also said :— 

“We are of firm opinion the present state of 
weights is productive of serious mischief, in that 
accidents have several times occurred through 
boys of such tender age and light weights having 
little or no command of horses. Bartholomew's 
accident at Goodwood for instance. We suggest 
six stone as an Amendment, feeling sure, from the 
general opinions expressed, that it would give 
great satisfaction and be a great boon to the turf.” 
He would ask their Lordships to consider 
how strong must be the views of those 
persons who thus placed confidence in him, 
who was unknown to them, and quite 
unconnected with racing affairs. Many 
other trainers had also expressed strong 
opinions in favour of the Bill as it now 
stood, and they were more interested in 
the matter than any other persons, for 
their livelihoods depended upon a proper 
system being adopted, and their profits on 
the number of horses kept in training. 
Adverting to the dangers attending the 
light-weight system, he would call their 
Lordships’ attention to what must be the 
danger of placing a child, weighing little 
more than four stone, including saddle 
and bridle, upon a young and fiery horse. 
Surely their Lordships would acknowledge 
that that was a danger to which they 
ought not to be exposed, and that legis- 
lative interference was as much called for 
in their case as in that of factory chil- 
dren. Again, what must be the nature of 
the process necessary to bring down even 
ordinary boys to the required weight, and 
what effect did such training have upon 
their constitutions? Their Lordships must 
not imagine that these children enjoyed 
all the profits received for their riding. 
They were mostly apprenticed to trainers, 
and were permitted by their masters to 
ride, and who received the wages for their 
efforts, and although the boys of course 
received some presents for riding satisfac- 
torily, whether for winning or for losing, 
the fee for riding went into their masters’ 
pockets. There was another reason, he 
believed, why the trainers as a body were 
desirous that the minimum should be raised 
to six stone, and that the system of put- 
ting up small boys to ride horses should 
be abandoned, and that was the moral ef- 
fect it had upon the boys themselves, and 
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the pernicious habits they acquired, which 
frequently clung to them through life. 
He had received a letter from a person 
who had been formerly a jockey, and is 
now a trainer, in which he said :— 

“ How comes it that complaints are so often 
made to the stewards of meetings, and boys fined. 
Those who put them up pay the fine, and make 
them do wrong next time to serve a purpose. 
Then they get suspended, and all this comes from 
evyil-disposed persons who give them orders to 
ride in such a manner, knowing they will be 
punished. But what do they care if the child has 
served their purpose? Nothing of the kind oc- 
curred before light handicaps were the fashion, 
and during the twenty-eight years I was a jockey 
I was never called before the stewards for mis- 
conduct, nor did such things occur once in twelve 
months with any jockeys at that time. This is 
the greatest proof we want reform, ‘These boys 
do what our laws say shall not be done, but how 
can you complain against a child that cannot help 
himself? It is the man who puts him up who is 
to blame. Allow me on behalf of nine out of ten 
of my brother trainers and jockeys to thank your 
Lordship for the good you have already done with 
your Bill, which we hope will be made law.” 


Let their Lordships consider what must 
be the feelings of an honest trainer in 
putting up a boy who was physically un- 
able to do him justice and to bring out 
the qualities of the horse, upon whose 
training he had bestowed his time and 
attention. He had given one reason for 
his Bill in the present misuse of boys; 
another reason was that the present light- 
weight system was prejudicial to the breed 
of strong and useful horses. There was 
certainly some difference of opinion as to 
whether there had been any deterioration 
in the breed of thorough-bred horses in 
the country or not; but he was satisfied 
that there had been a material deterioration, 
for, although undoubtedly some superior 
animals were produced, yet they were by 
no means in proportion to the number of 
horses bred, nor were they of so strong 
and useful a character as those which were 
formerly bred in this country. He had 
put the question to a noble Lord not now 
in his place—a racing man, and in favour 
of light weights—whether he believed that 
there were now as many horses capable of 
carrying good weights over long courses as 
there were thirty years ago; and he at once 
said ‘‘ No,” although the number of horses 
in training had greatly multiplied. Those 
who, like himself, were hunting men knew 
how difficult it was to procure strong well- 
bred hunters, especially those approaching 
to thorough-bred, or to find thorough-bred 
stallions in country districts likely to get 
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from all quarters of the injurious effects 
produced by the present system of breed- 
ing more with a view to speed than stout- 
ness. There were several precedents for 
legislative interference in regard to the 
breed of horses, racing arrangements, and 
for the prevention of gambling. All rac- 
ing must be more or less attended with 
gambling; but it was nevertheless per- 
mitted and encouraged, upon the ground 
that it tended to promote excellence in 
our breed of horses, but when a system 
prevailed which tended to promote gamb- 
ling, and at the same time to discourage 
the breeding of stout horses, a ground for 
legislative interference was established. 
Some of the Acts for encouraging the breed 
of horses probably arose out of the great 
destruction of these animals in the wars of 
the Roses, the first being in the time of 
Henry VII. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
Acts were passed in relation to this sub- 
ject, and also in that of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth. As a precedent for legislation 
on racing matters, he would specially call 
attention to the 13th Geo. IL., cap. 19, 
which was the foundation of the present 
Bill, by which the weights were limited 
to 10 stone for five, 11 for six, and 12 
stone for seven-year old horses. That Act 
was passed in 1740, at a time when the 
turf was greatly patronized in this coun- 
try and when its interests were carefully 
watched. That may be considered the 
period when our thorough-bred stock was 
being perfected, being half-way between 
the birth of Flying Childers in 1715 and 
that of Eelipse in 1764; and he would ask 
any advocate of the present system whe- 
ther he believes that our breed would have 
attained its present excellence, if, instead 
of the weights prescribed in that Act of 
Geo. II., the light weights of to-day had 
then ruled on our race-courses? It was 
said that they ought to avoid indiscrimi- 
nate legislation; and he too was entirely 
against such legislation—but Parliament 
ought to see whether this was not a matter 
requiring attention, and one in which their 
interference would not be productive of 
much benefit. A noble Earl had written 
to him through a public paper, saying— 
“Suppose a Bill were passed compelling 
you to place your home farm in the hands 
of trustees, with Mr. Mechi as manager 
thereof, would not that be just as rea- 
sonable as the Bill you have introduced?” 
Now, he was glad that the noble Earl in 
advancing this argument had reasoned by 


such horses, and there were complaints analogy, for that enabled him to point out 
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the noble Earl’s mistake. When you rea- 
soned by analogy it was necessary that the 
things compared should be analogous. He 
presumed that the noble Earl considered 
both cases analogous because both were an 
interference with private concerns; but he 
forgot that the character of the interfer- 
ence must be similar, or else the cases 
were not analogous, If he were to bring 
in a Bill declaring that the noble Lord’s 
stud should be placed in the hands of trus- 
tees, who should name the trainer, that 
would be an analogous interference to the 
one the noble proposed for his home farm ; 
but to provide that when his horse was 
entered for a public stake he should run 
under certain conditions was only the same 
kind of legislative interference with pri- 
vate concerns as that which prescribed, 
when he brought his corn to market, that 
it should be sold under particular regula- 
tions with regard to weights. The noble 
Lord appeared to be unable to discriminate 
justly between what is private in racing 
and what is public. 


a horse for a public stake he was not the 
only person concerned. There were others 
who entered their horses, some with the 
intention of running them honestly, and 
others, he was sorry to say, who entered | 


them with a dishonest object. Again, there | 


were persons who ventured their money on 
the performances of these horses, If, there- 
fore, any measures could be adopted by 


the Legislature to check dishonest prac- | 


tices on the part of owners or others in 
a public race, he contended that it be- 


came a matter of public concern and a jus- | 
tifiable subject for public interference. | 
There were a great many private matters in | 


which the Legislature thought it right to 


interfere. For example, it interfered in the | 
most sacred of all private relations, mar- | 
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to check the practices of which he com- 
plained might not be universally accepted. 
There were thus good grounds for proceed- 
ing by Act of Parliament, instead of leav- 
ing the matter in the hands of the Club. 
Some five months had now elapsed since 
the introduction of the Bill; and yet, 
though the attention of the Jockey Club 
had been called to the Bill, and though, 
knowing the objection entertained to it by 
some leading members of that body he had 
offered to withdraw it if they would pro- 
mise reform, they had held meeting after 
meeting without taking any steps in the 
matter. Among the large number of train- 
ers in favour of the Bili, Mr. John Scott, 
who might be regarded as the head of the 
profession, strongly advocated the intro- 
duction of a six-stone regulation, and de- 
clared that with such a provision the mea- 
sure would confer great benefit. On these 
opinions he greatly relied, and with such 
testimony in its favour he begged to move 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tue DUKE or BEAUFORT rose to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day three months. Notice had on 
two occasions been given by advertisement 
that this question would be brought before 
the Jockey Club. On the first occasion 
they were unanimous, and on the second 
there was but one dissentient to the opin- 
ion that this was no fit subject for legisla- 
tive interference. The noble Lord had 
urged the second reading of the measure 
on three grounds—first, that it would tend 
to improve the breed of horses; secondly, 
that it would prevent rascality; and, 
thirdly, that it would dispense with the 
employment of young boys in riding. On 
the first point he differed entirely from the 
noble Lord. He thought that carrying 


riage, declaring that the ceremony should | heavy weights would be much more likely 
only take place in certain hours of the day; | to deteriorate the quality of horses than 


and he certainly thought that to regulate | 
the weight which should be put upon a} 


carrying light weights — carrying heavy 
weights would break down half the horses 


horse in a public race was nothing like so | before they arrived at maturity. He assured 


violent an interference with private con- 
cerns as to prescribe the hours for a man’s 
marriage. In point of principle, therefore, 
if you could show that the Bill was likely 
to be of public advantage there could be no 

round of objection to it on the ground of 
its being indiscriminate legislative inter- 
ference. The question was one which the 
Jockey Club ought to take up, but if they 
did not do so it was one which called for 
legislation. The Jockey Club was moreover 
not omnipotent, and any steps it might take 





the noble Lord that he should be most 
happy to assist in putting down rascality 
on the turf; but he could not see, and a 
great many others could not see, how you 
were in any way to attain that end by 
intrcducing a different scale of weights. 
It seemed to him that there would be as 
much rascality if the riding weight was 6 - 
stone as if it were 9 or 10.. With regard 
to the misuse of boys, he did not believe 
that they were so liable to accident as the 
noble Lord had represented. He was sure 
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that many of the trainers who had signed 
the memorial had done so under a misap- 
prehension, He had a conversation the 
other day with Mr. John Scott, who told 
him that he was in favour of a Bill that 
the minimum weight should be 6 stone, 
because his horses would then be bet- 
ter ridden. He then said to Mr. Scott, 
‘Suppose you had a valuable horse in a 
race, with 11 stone on his back, what 
would you do?” to which the reply was, 
“‘Scratch him at once.” Mr. Scott was 
not the only trainer who entertained this 
opinion; he had spoken to many others 
who expressed the same views. There 
was no doubt that attempts were made to 
orrupt the boys engaged as riders, but he 
thought that all such cases could be better 
dealt with by the Jockey Club than in any 
other way. No accident, he believed, had 
ever happened at a race to a boy under 6 
stone. That was a remarkable statement, 
but he understood that there was no doubt 
of its correctness. He could assure their 
Lordships that it was the almost unani- 
mous opinion of the Jockey Club that the 
Bill of the noble Lord would do a great 
deal of harm, and would do little or no 
good of any kind. 

Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now” 


and insert (‘this Day Three Months’”’). 
Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, he 
did not think there was any ground for 
bringing against our present racing system 
those severe charges which the noble Lord 


the author of the Bill had advanced. He 
(the Earl of Winchilsea) felt persuaded 
that the Bill would hold out a premium for 
bad horses, because under its operation 
such a crushing weight would be imposed 
by handicappers upon good horses that no 
owner would run them. The noble Lord 
was merely theorizing upon a question, 
of the practical working of which he 
knew nothing. There was nothing to 
justify the imputation of the noble Lord 
that our breed of horses was degenerating 
under our existing system of racing, and 
in reply to such an allegation it was only 
necessary to point out the eagerness of 
foreigners in competing for the successful 
runners on the English turf. England, in- 
deed, had not only given race-horses to the 
world, but also laws and regulations for 
racing; and he did not think that the 
present Bill, which would be the severest 
blow the turf had received since the time 
of Charles the Second, came with a very 
good grace from their Lordships. It was 
impossible to deny that racing in this 


The Duke of Beaufort 
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country was made the subject of extra- 
vagant gambling, but the extent of that 
evil was, he thought, frequently exagge- 
rated; and he should also express his be- 
lief that the freedom from émeutes and re- 
volutions which England enjoyed in the 
most critical periods was, in some degree, 
to be attributed to the fact that racing 
afforded to persons of restless temperament 
a much more innocent excitement. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE rose 
to tender his thanks to the noble Lord 
who had introduced this Bill, and to ex- 
press his sincere hope that their Lordships 
would pass it into law. He felt even 
more strongly than the noble Lord ap- 
parently did the call of humanity upon 
this subject, if humanity was to be deemed 
a motive for legislation. He had always 
viewed with considerable dislike any re- 
striction upon what might be called the 
rights of labour, but many such restrictions 
had effected a great amount of good, and 
he had no hesitation in saying, from what 
he had himself observed at races, that the 
present Bill was as much required as any 
Factory Act ever passed by Parliament. 
It was terrible to see the children who 
were put upon horses and exposed to the 
most fearful accidents for nothing in the 
world but what might be called the sup- 
posed pleasure of others. It was said if 
crushing weights were put on horses no 
man would run first-class animals—but 
such magnificent horses as West Australian 
and the Flying Dutchman were never put 
into handicaps. He was not aware, for 
example, that any horse had ever esta- 
blished its reputation by winning the 
Chester Cup. These prizes fell to the 
owners of horses that carried mere “ fea- 
ther weights,” and which were in many 
cases kept back merely for the purpose of 
succeeding in such contests. The noble 
Duke opposite had talked of the cruelty of 
running a young horse upon hard ground 
with 11 stone upon its back. Why should 
11 stone be put upon its back because they 
were not to be allowed to put less than 6? 
If the merits of horses were fairly put 
before the handicappers, there never would 
be animals started with a difference of 5 
stone between them. Such a difference 
would be found only where a deceit had 
been practised. The noble Lord who had 
introduced the Bill did not intend that 
horses should run with 11 stone upon 
them, nor would such be the effect of his 
measure. His own impression was that 
the root of the evil lay in horses being 
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brought out too young. What good could 
be attained by running borses when it was 
impossible to have a fair trial of their bone 
and muscle? The late Lord Jersey, who 
had often carried off the ‘blue riband” 
of the turf, never ran a horse until he 
brought him out for the Derby, and if the 
only effect of the present Bill should be 
to put a check upon running horses of two 
years old it would prove a good and useful 
measure. With all deference to the noble 
Duke, it was not uncommon for the poor 
children who were at present put on horses 
to meet with serious accidents. Upon 
one occasion, at Northampton, he saw a 
boy killed by the mere stumbling of a 
horse; though he was not thrown, the 
mere concussion of the brain was fatal, 
and he believed a similar accident hap- 
pened a few years back in the south of 
England. It stood to reason, indeed, that 
if children were put upon horses accidents 
would occur. He had always approved of 


plates being given by the State for the 
enouragement of the breed of horses, and 
therefore it was from no dislike to the 
turf that he supported the present Bill, 
which he trusted would receive the assent 
of their Lordships and of the other House 


of Parliament. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I do not think 
the question now before your Lordships 
can be called a party question; and in 
rising to make a few observations upon it 
I wish to be understood as expressing my 
individual opinion only. I have listened 
very carefully to the speeches which have 
been delivered in the course of the dis- 
cussion, and I must say they have been 
amusingly consistent with the nature of 
the subject and with the character of the 
different speakers. The noble Lord who 
moved the second reading of the Bill took 
a steady heavy-weight gallop over the old 
Beacon course. The noble Duke who fol- 
lowed, preferred a short half-mile run, 
while the noble Earl who spoke on the 
same side was as light and as frolicsome 
as a fresh two-year old. I do not mean 
myself to enter into any elaborate discus- 
sion of the general merits of the Bill—it 
deals with details which I do not think it 
necessary your Lordships should discuss— 
more particularly since it appears from the 
speech of the noble Earl that the Jockey 
Club have the intention of taking the ques- 
tion into consideration. I am not going 
to discuss at length the question raised by 
the noble Marquess, whether it is desira- 
ble in handicaps that the handicappers 
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should go down as far as four stone, or_ 
such low weights. The noble Marquess 
stated some objections of detail, with re- 
gard to those great races into which I 
need hardly enter, and which I think had 
better be left to the Jockey Club than be 
dealt with by your Lordships. My noble 
Friend the Chairman of Committees re- 
proached the Jockey Club with being so 
exclusive that they would not permit the 
interference of laymen upon any question 
which came before them. If the Jockey 
Club had legal power which enabled them 
to control all matters connected with racing, 
and it was shown that they acted in oppo- 
sition to the opinions of every one who took 
an interest in racing or in the improvement 
of the breed of horses, then a case might be 
made out for interference on the part of 
your Lordships. But the Jockey Club has 
no legal power whatever. They are the 
landlords of a part of Newmarket Heath, 
on which races are run, and are therefore 
able to insist upon the observance there of 
any regulations which they choose to make; 
but with regard to other racecourses, they 
have no power whatever, and the adoption 
of their regulations in other parts of the 
country is an entirely voluntary act on the 
part of those who have the management 
of race meetings. What is the composition 
of the Jockey Club? Are its members ex- 
clusively of one class, and so bound up in 
one amusement that they may be con- 
sidered entirely to exclude from their con- 
sideration all matters which are not con- 
nected with it? The list of the Club in- 
cludes fifty-four members, some of whom 
are members of agricultural societies ; some 
are cavalry and yeomanry officers; ten, I 
think, are masters of foxhounds, and 
twenty are Privy Councillors. Of these 
twenty Privy Councillors, one has been 
President of the Poor Law Board, two have 
been Postmasters General, two have been 
Viceroys of Ireland, seven have been Cabi- 
net Ministers, and two have been Prime 
Ministers of this country twice in their re- 
spective lives. This is the constitution of 
that eminent body ; and if they are backed 
up by a large part of the population, by the 
owners of horses and by those who take 
an interest in the amusement of racing, I 
think it is but fair to infer that they are 
not so exclusively absorbed in the pursuit 
of racing as to be likely to exclude from 
consideration all the collateral advantages 
which may be derived from it. I now 
come to the reasons why I do not think 
that your Lordships ought to take legis- 
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lative action upon this subject. Two of! of the greatest dealers in the Metropolis, 


the reasons for this measure are contained | and a large job-master. 


The dealer sells 


in the preamble of the Bill, and the third | horses of all kinds, hunters, hacks, and 
is that upon which great stress has been | carriage horses, and it is of course his in- 
laid by the noble Marquess—humanity to | terest to represent that there is extreme 
the boys who are put upon these horses. | difficulty in procuring good horses, and 


Upon this last reason I cannot lay great 
stress. I think it is impossible to compare 
legislation of this sort, even if effectual, 
with legislation applied to great masses for 
the restriction of the hours of labour, or 
for preventing the employment of young 
children in mines. If you enter upon the 
course contemplated by the nob.e Lord in 
this Bill, you must pass an Act to prevent 
boys going bird’s nesting, or venturing 
into the water before they are able to 
swim. [ A laugh. | Noble Lords may laugh, 
but I remember being in a country in 
which a similar precaution was entorced. 
I wanted to bathe in the Danube, and be- 
fore I was allowed to do so I was obliged 
to exhibit in a small pond before two gen- 
tlemen in uniform, who had to be officially 
satisfied of my power of swimming before 
they allowed me to enter that noble river. 
Such an amount of interference I imagine 
that your Lordships are not prepared to 
adopt. The next object of the noble Lord 
is most laudable—namely, the diminution 
of gambling and dishonest practices. Now, 
no one in this House—not even my noble 
Friend who spoke so warmly—will con- 
tend that there are not many malpractices 
and a great deal of gambling of an injurious 
character connected with the Turf; but 
does any one suppose that this Bill will put 
an end to those evils ?—that some trifling 
regulations as to the weights which horses 
are to carry will put an end to gambling 
and to the malpractices which are connected 
with the turf? The idea that it would do 
so is perfectly futile; and I believe that if 
you wish to protect young and inexperi- 
enced persons against those fraudulent 
practices, you can take no more unwise 
course than by an unwise Act of Parlia- 
ment pretending to do that which no legis- 
lative enactment can effect. With regard 
to the breed of horses, I totally disbelieve 
that there has been any deterioration in 
it. I think that it is impossible to walk 
through the streets or parks of this Metro- 
polis without seeing that no such thing 
has occurred. The noble Duke (the Duke 
of Beaufort) referred to a conversation 
which he had had with an eminent train- 
er; probably your Lordships will not think 
it irrelevant if I state the result of conver- 
sations which I have had to-day with one 
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that it is, therefore, necessary to ask ye 
high prices for them. He told me that 
there was at present a greater demand 
than at any previous time for a very beau- 
tiful class of horses with very high action, 
and that any price could be got for them; 
but he said, “If you ask me for a fair 
opinion whether you find fewer horses 
than you used to do combining great 
strength with high breeding, I believe 
that, notwithstanding the drain for the 
foreign market, there are quite as many to 
be obtained as formerly.” The jobmaster 
to whom I intended to apply for informa- 
tion was not at home when I called; but 
his foreman said, ‘‘Oh, complaints that 
you cannot find good horses are universal ; 
but it is fair to say that I have been a 
long time in the job trade, and I never 
remember a period at which exactly the 
same complaints were not made.” This 
is confirmed by the observation of the no- 
ble Chairman of Committees that so much 
as 120 years ago complaints were made 
that there had been a frightful deteriora- 
tion in the breed of horses. This is, in 
fact, one of those complaints which are 
constantly made, but which, when ex- 
amined into, prove entirely without found- 
ation. As far as I can see, there are no 
precedents whatever for such a measure 
as this. The clause to which my noble 
Friend referred as furnishing such autho- 
rity was repealed a few years afterwards, 
and in the Index to the Statutes I can find 
no reference to any proposition of a simi- 
lar kind connected with the subject of 
racing. For these reasons I certainly am 
not inclined to support the Bill of my no- 
ble Friend. Without professing to give an 
opinion that it may not be desirable that 
the Jockey Club should fairly consider this 
question, at any rate I do not think it is 
one with which your Lordships ought to 
interfere. There has lately been too much 
desire to legislate upon every possible 
question, and I am persuaded that that 
desire ought to be checked rather than 
encouraged. There is an old maxim, de 
minimis non curat lex, which I think may 
fairly be translated, ‘ Do not legislate for 
feather weights.” 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Doubtless your 
Lordships have received a great deal of edi- 
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fication and amusement from the speeches 
that have been delivered in the course of 
this debate, and no doubt my noble Friend 
who introduced this Bill has likewise re- 
ceived a great deal of edification and instruc- 
tion on this topic; but I hope your Lordships 
wil! not think it disrespectful on my part, 
on asubject of this kind, to say that I think 
your Lordships as a body are hardly com- 
petent to judge of the merits of the ques- 
tion, notwithstanding that you have re- 
ceived so much support in your delibera- 
tions by so full a bench of the right rev. 
Bishops—we are hardly, I think, so com- 
petent to deal with such a question as the 
present as those who have devoted more of 
their attention to the subject, and who take 
a deeper interest in the pursuits of the turf. 
I am anxious to state in a few words how 
far I concur and how far I differ from my 
noble Friend the Chairman of Committees 
in the objects which he seeks to effect by 
the prevention of malpractices, the im- 
provement of the breed of horses, and, to 
a certain extent, the protection of the 
jockeys themselves, both low weights and 
high weights. These objects I conceive 
most desirable ones; but, on the other 
hand, I think I can show my noble Friend 
that his Bill will not in the slightest 
degree attain them. -I concur with my 
noble Friend the President of the Council 
that unless a very strong cas@ is made out 
it is most undesirable that your Lordships 
and Parliament should legislate upon a sub- 
ject of this description. No doubt if there 
is a great object to be attained, or a great 
and gross abuse to be put down, and legis- 
lation will effect the object or put down the 
abuse, that would be a justification for the 
interference of the Legislature even with 
such a subject as this. But is that the case? 
My noble Friend believes that there is a 
great deal of gambling, especially that 
species of gambling produced by handi- 
caps. Now, I so far concur with my 
noble Friend that I very much regret the 
increase of handicaps compared with 
weight-for-age races which has recently 
taken place. At the same time, I see that 
in the present state of the turf it would 
be impossible entirely to abandon handi- 
caps without putting an end to many 
county meetings, and thus losing a great 
deal of harmless amusement. I do not 
deny that handicaps afford considerable 
facilities for fraudulent practices; but that 
does not at all depend upon the more or 
less weight which the horses are to carry. 
The object of those who subscribe to and 
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enter their horses for handicaps is to de- 
ceive the handicapper, not with regard to 
the positive, but with regard to the rela- 
tive weight-carrying qualities of their 
horses. My noble Friend said that horses 
are kept in training for these handicaps 
which would not continue in training if 
they did not exist. That may be so; but, 
on the other hand, if my noble Friend 
examines the statisticsfof the turf he will 
find that horses are now kept in training 
for a much shorter period than they used 
to be, and that a comparison between the 
young and old horses formerly and at the 
present day shows a considerable differ- 
ence. Some days ago, with reference to 
this Bill, I looked up some statistics, and 
they will be interesting, asfenabling us to 
compare the ages of the horses that ran in 
1829 and 1859. I have only the ages of 
those that ran and won in 1829, and of the 
running horses in 1859, but the figures 
enable us to compare the ages of the 
horses. In 1829, of the winning horses 
there were of two-year-olds fifty-five, of 
three-year-olds 194, and of four-year-olds 
and upwards 279. The total was 528 
horses. The proportion of two-year-olds 


to three-year-olds was as two to seven, 
and the proportion the two-year-olds bore 


to the whole number was one to nine 
and a half. I find that, in 1859, 1,666 
horses started for the different races, of 
which number 588 were two-year-olds. 
504 were three-year-olds, and 574 were 
four-year-olds and upwards. While the 
proportion of two-year-olds to three-year- 
olds was as to two to seven in 1829 it was 
in 1859 as eight toseven. The proportion 
of two-year-olds to those above them, 
which was in 1829 about one to nine, was 
in 1859 more than one to three. I men- 
tion these facts to show that there was a 
much larger proportion of old to young 
horses formerly than at the present time. 
My noble Friend objects to these handi- 
caps that they tend to discourage the 
good horses, and to give great advantages 
to bad and inferior horses. Now, the very 
character of a handicap is, that you must 
frame your handicap so as to give a mode- 
rate three-year-old as fair a chance of win- 
ning as a superior five or six-year-old. If, 
therefore, you began with 7 stone, the con- 
sequence would be that in all handicaps 
the superior old horses would have to carry 
11 stone and 12 stone, and the handicaps 
run would be left to inferior horses, which 
would have the advantage of being ridden 
by jockeys instead of boys. The good 
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horses would then be excluded from han- 
dicaps, while at present they have a fair 
chance. But when my noble Friend says 
that horses that cannot carry 6 stone ought 
not to be kept in training, aud are good 
for nothing, I assure him he is quite mis- 
taken, for I could mention horses that 
with 6 stone on their backs cannot live at a 
racing pace for three minutes, but yet are 
competent to carry my noble Friend over a 
cross country for hours, and to keep up with 
the hounds. You cannot, in all cases, have 
lasting qualities accompanied by the enor- 
mous effort and great speed of racing; but it 
does not follow because a horse cannot 
carry 6 stone in a mile and a half race and 
live, that he belongs to an inferior class of 
animals, and is incapable of being made 
useful for hunting purposes. My noble 
Friend says it is more difficult to get good 
hunters now than it used to be; but I 
must remind him that hunting is a very 
different thing now from what it formerly 
was. Perhaps my noble Friend would 
like to turn out at six in the morning, 
go ona long, slow drag before he found his 
fox, and then ride after it at six or seven 
miles an hour for the remainder of the 
day. If he wants a class of horses suited 
for that kind of work, I admit he would 
not find them in handicaps. But if he 
inquires how horses can best combine bone, 
blood, speed, and endurance, I believe that 
the character of English horses never stood 
higher, and that in these qualities they are 
unmatched by any country in the world. 
If my noble Friend thinks that to prevent 
gambling on the turf all that is necessary 
is to do away with light weights, let him 
go to a steeplechase. I never saw but one, 
and never wish to see another. But there 
they have heavy weights, old horses, and 
long courses. No boys are put upon horses 
in these steeplechases, the lightest weight 
put up being 8st. 7lb. A steeplechase, 
therefore, combines all my noble Friend’s 
requirements ; and yet I will venture to 
say that, with regard to the character of 
the horses, the gambling, the fraudulent 
practices, the danger to horses and men, 
and the number of serious accidents, there 
is no comparison whatever between the 
ordinary racing with boys of light weight 
and steeplechasing. I do not deny that 
there are evils inseparable from handicaps; 
I regret their prevalence ; but they do not 
depend either on the lightness or the heavi- 
ness of the weights, but on the character 
of the horses themselves. That which is 
really the cause of a great deal of the 
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evil and the deterioration in the breed of 
horses is the way in which the animals 
are forced forward, owing to the vast pre- 
ponderance of two-year-old races. The 
consequence is that young horses are call- 
ed upon for exertions far beyond their 
strength, and great numbers of horses are 
broken down, while others are entered 
without reference to their carrying light 
weights, or to their competency to stand 
the work, because being brought out as 
two-year-olds they may, over a long course, 
have an advantage and answer the pur- 
pose of gambling, and winning the large 
stakes which are attached to these two- 
year-old races. I do not wish to put 
down all two-year-old races by legislation, 
but I should like to induce members of 
the turf, in the interest of the turf and 
of the breeders of horses, to see if some 
intervention and regulation are not possible. 
If not, your Lordships would do much 
better absolutely to prohibit all two-year- 
old races than to raise the weights of the 
jockeys. One reason why it is desirable 
that practically the weights should be 
somewhat higher than they are at present 
is not on account of the danger to little 
boys or the argument which my noble 
Friend has brought forward, but on account 
of the great difficulty you have in procuring 
jockeys to ride old horses in the present 
competition @vith the light-weight system. 
As soon as a jockey arrives at the weight 
of 8st. 7lb. he has comparatively little op- 


portunity of riding, for the great amount. 


of riding is monopolized by boys of from 
6st. Slb. to 7st. 121b. When jockeys ar- 
rive at 8st. 5lb. the labour they have to 
undergo to bring themselves down to racing 
weights has cost the life of many respect- 
able men, and is attended with great 
danger to others. I will only say that 
this matter is under the serious considera- 
tion of the Jockey Club. Notice has been 
given of a motion at their next meeting 
for raising the weights on the Derby and 
some other races from 8st. 7lb. to 8st. 10lb. 
A proposal is also under the consideration 
of the Jockey Club, which has my cordial 
concurrence, to enable them to raise the 
weights on handicaps to a minimum of 
5st. 7lb. I assure your Lordships that 
many boys can ride as well as any men, 
and would be perfect masters of their 
horses under circumstances where my 
noble Friend would find himself in a con- 
siderable “ fix.” The improvement of the 
breed of horses and the prevention of 
gambling are very desirable objects; but 
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I do not think they will be touched or pro- 
moted by the measure of my noble Friend. 
I think that he has not established such a 
case as Will induce your Lordships to en- 
ter upon legislation where all previous 
legislation has proved a failure. I as- 
sure my noble Friend that the subject is 
under the consideration of the Jockey 
Club, and that this year will probably 
not pass without some legislation in the 
direction of his wishes. I therefore trust, 
after the opinions expressed by your Lord- 


ships, that my noble Friend will not give | 


us the trouble of dividing, but will consent 
to withdraw the Bill. 

Lorv REDESDALE replied. He thought 
no better proof of the necessity for increas- 
ing the weight could be given than the 
returns quoted by the noble Earl. They 
proved most clearly that a system equally 
injurious to the breed of horses and to the 
best interests of the turf had sprung up 
of late years in connection with the light 
weight handicaps; that the evil was in- 
creasing, and that reform in racing matters 
was urgently required. He considered the 
noble Karl’s speech to be in fact favoura- 
ble to his proposition; but after the pro- 
mise he had given that if the Jockey 
Club would take the matter in hand he 
would not persevere with it, he had no 
choice but to act in accordance with that 
promise, after the assurance which the 
noble Earl had given to him and to the 
House on the part of the stewards of 
the Jockey Club, who had selected him 
to present their petition, and empowered 
him to enter into that engagement on 
their behalf. He would, therefore, ask 
leave of the House to withdraw his Motion 
for the second reading, and if the Amend- 
ment was also withdrawn, he would then, 
with the permission of the House, with- 
draw the Bill. He might be permitted to 
say, however, that there was strong evi- 
dence that the introduction of the Bill had 
led to the serious consideration of this sub- 
ject, and therefore he should always feel 
satisfied with himself for having brought 
it forward. He would add, that none of 
the arguments which had been brought 
forward proved that the subject was one 
with which the Legislature ought not to 
interfere. If the Jockey Club should by 
new rules put down the abuses complained 
of, and if what they proposed met with 
universal submission from the racing world, 
legislation would be both unnecessary and 
undesirable. But the interests of the dis- 
honest members of that society were op- 
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posed to the establishment of a sound sys- 
tem, and he feared not only that the Club 
rules, if carried to the required extent, 
would be resisted in some quarters, but 
still more that the Club may be deterred 
from doing all that they ought from an 
apprehension of such resistance. If such 
should be the case, he trusted they would 
not hesitate to apply to Parliament for a 
law to enforce their rules, and he was sa- 
tisfied that whatever they asked for would 
be granted. 

Amendment and original Motion, by 
leave of the House, withdrawn, and the 
Bill also withdrawn. 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL (LIMITATION 
OF ACTIONS) BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE moved 
that the House go into Committee on this 


| Bill, and stated his belief that the Bill 
| would have the effect of placing the Duchy 


of Cornwall and landed proprietors in the 
neighbourhood, on the best possible footing. 

Loxp VIVIAN said, he could assure the 
noble Duke that great jealousy existed in 
the minds of those holding property within 
the bounds of the Duchy, in consequence 
of the sharp practice exhibited by those 
charged with the management of its affairs. 
Those who held lands “in charge” thought 
that they had been very hardly treated by 
the agents of the Duchy, and unless these 
lands held “in charge’? were exempted 
from the operation of the Bill he should 
move clauses to effect that object. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (9 Geo. IIT., cap. 16, to ex- 
tend to the Duke of Cornwall.) 

On the Motion of Lord Kixespown the 
following addition was made to the clause. 

(“ Subject nevertheless as to the Property and 
Possessions included in this Act to the Provisions 
contained in Sections Seventy-two and Seventy- 
five of the Act of the Seventh and Eighth Years 
of Her Majesty above referred to with respect to 
the Property and Possessions included therein.”) 

Lorp VIVIAN complained that a case 
had occurred in which parties were refused 
access to the records of the Duchy, except 
on condition that they would not oppose 
this Bill. 

Lorp PORTMAN said, that there was 
a sharp practice in manner and a sharp 
practice in action. They were not pleasant 
words to use in any case, but few men 
were able to conduct public business in the 
soft and oily way which would probably 
satisfy the noble Lord. He certainly de- 
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nied that there had been any sharp prac- 
tice on the part of the Duchy in action. 
It had been found most difficult to recover 
and maintain the rights of the Duke of 
Cornwall, which in past times had suffered 
material damage. 

Lorp CHURSTON stated that cases had 
come to his knowledge, and things were 
said to be done by order of the Duchy, 
which, if they did not actually amount to 
sharp practice, certainly savoured of it. 

Tue Duce or NEWCASTLE observed, 
with regard to the inspection of Duchy 
records, that in the case of Crown records, 
any person who asked to examine them 
was called upon to state whether he wish- 
ed to do so for the purpose of opposing the 
rights of the Crown, and unless he stated 
that that was not his object, he was not 
allowed to inspect them. He believed that 
if an inquiry were instituted by impartial 
persons into the management of the Duchy 
property, it would be found that, so far 
from sharp practices having been resorted 
to, there had been a desire to act with the 
greatest possible leniency in maintaining 
the rights of the Duchy, which, in some 
instances, had been sacrificed for noble 
Lords and hon. Gentlemen, who now came 
forward to complain. The noble Lord said 
that there was a feeling of uneasiness in 
Cornwall on the subject, and no doubt if 
a person had got property which did not 
belong to him, he might feel uneasy when 
the rightful owner came forward to claim 
it. With regard to the present Bill, if the 
opponents of the measure thought it no 
boon, let them say so, and he would at 
once give it up; but it was not fair to- 
wards the managers of the Duchy estates, 
nor to the illustrious Prince,{ who was 
about to come into the property, to make 
accusations of “sharp practice.” If any 
persons had such charges to make, let them 
bring those charges forward distinctly be- 
fore the Duchy Council, and they would 
be investigated, and, if found substantial, 
the grievance would be remedied. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he could bear testimony to the fact that 
‘sharp practice” did not always originate 
with the managers of Crown property, but 
was very often practised against that pro- 
perty. He believed his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales to be justly entitled 
to every farthing that could be properly 
obtained from the property assigned for 
the maintenance of his dignity. 

Lorp VIVIAN said, he should be re- 
joiced to see his Royal Highness receive 
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every farthing to which he was entitled, 
He had spoken on behalf of others, and not 
from any interested motives of his own. 

Lorp KINGSDOWN did not believe that 
during the twenty years he had been 
member of the Council of the Duchy, upon 
any one occasion, upon any one subject, in 
reference to any one appointment or other 
act, there had been a single object in view 
except that of discharging honestly and 
faithfully the duties imposed upon the 
members. 

Lorpv PORTMAN acknowledged that 
there had been a strong expression of feel- 
ing in the Duchy, but he was sure it was 
not well founded. 

Clause, as Amended, agreed to. 

Lorp VIVIAN then moved to inser 
the following clause. 

“Provided always, That Section Seventy-two 
of the said Act of the Seventh and Eighth Years 
of Her Majesty shall be and the same is hereby 
incorporated with this Act, and shall be read as 
Part thereof; provided also, that no Manors, 
Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, or the 
Rents, Revenues, Issues, or Profits thereof, shall 
be deemed to be or to have been duly in charge 
to the Duke of Cornwall so long as any Person 
or Corporation shall be or shall have been in pos- 
session of such Manors, Lands, Tenements, Rents, 
Tithes, or Hereditaments, or in the Receipt of the 
Rents, Revenues, Issues, or Profits thereof, ad- 
versely to the Duke of Cornwall.” 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE said, he 
must oppose the clause. 

Motion, by leave of the Committee, 
withdrawn. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

The Report of the Amendment to be re- 
ceived on Friday next. 


UNION OF BENEFICES BILL. 
COMMITTEE—(ON RE-COMMITMENT). 


Order of the Day for receiving the Re- 
port of the Amendments read. 

Tur Eart or ELLENBOROUGH sug- 
gested that as notice had been given of 
many Amendments it would be better that 
the Bill should be re-committed, in order 
that the new clauses should be considered. 

Order discharged ; and Bill re-committed 
to a Committee of the whole House forth- 
with ; House in Committee accordingly. 

Clauses 1 to 11 agreed to. 

Clause added to enable an exchange of 
patronage. 

Clause 15, (Site of Church to be pulled 
down not to be sold or let without cer- 
tain Consents.) 

Tue Brsnor or OXFORD moved an 
Amendment. He had no objection to sell 
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the sites of the removed churches; but 
there were certain cases in which the 
ground itself under the churches had been 
consecrated for the burial of the dead. He 
contended that where the Church had 

ledged herself in the most solemn man- 
ner to maintain for ever a certain parcel 
of ground it was monstrous that she should 
afterwards come to Parliament and ask for 
power to break her pledge, for the purpose 
of taking advantage of the increased value 
of the land so consecrated. The deeds of 
consecration of a church and of a burial- 
ground were essentially different. One 
consecrated a building for the purposes of 
worship, the other set apart a portion of 
ground from all profane uses for ever. He 
saw no objection to selling the site of a 
church to which no consecrated burial- 
ground was attached, because the occasion 
for which the consecration of the building 
took place having passed away, and it 
being for the glory of God and his in- 
creased worship and service that the 
church was to be removed, he did not see 
any objection to selling the ground on 
which the church stood. But it was dif- 
ferent with the churchyards in which the 
dead were buried. It might be said that 
the same objection applied to churches in 
which dead were buried in the vaults; but 
his Amendment did not touch them, be- 
cause in the first place the vaults being 
constructed in the ground under the 
church, and the church alone being conse- 
crated, there could be no objection to the 
removal of the coffins, as they would have 
to be removed in any case should this Bill 
pass; but at all events it would throw on 
those who objected to the sale of such 
sites the onus of proving that the ground 
was consecrated, which would be almost 
impossible. 

Amendment moved, after (‘‘ Department’’) 
to insert (‘‘ nor if it shall have been conse- 
erated for the Burial of the Dead.’’) 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was quite 
at a loss to know how any objection could 
be raised to the sale of the sites in ques- 
tion, when it was notorious that ground of 
a similar character had been sold to rail- 
Way companies; and surely, when the sole 
object of the Bil) was to provide increased 
facilities for the worship of God, the most 
tender conscience could not object. 

Tue Brsnor or CASHEL could not see 
any difference between selling the site of 
a church and a burial-ground, seeing that 
both were consecrated. 

Tue Bisuor or OXFORD thought that 
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his right rev. Brother misapprehended the 
question. In the one case it was the 
church and not the site that was conse- 
crated, and in the other it was the ground 
itself. The church might be removed, but 
the bodies of the dead remained in the 
churchyard by which it was surrounded. 

Tue Brsnor or LONDON said, that the 
distinction drawn by his right rev. Brother 
was so very fine that he could hardly 
understand it. He could understand the 
Church being held to the strict perform- 
ance of all her contracts, but he could not 
comprehend why she should be allowed to 
depart from them in the case of churches, 
and be prohibited from doing so in the case 
of burial-grounds. His right rev. Brother 
had no objection to the sale of the site of 
a church under which hundreds of corpses 
might have been buried, but the consecra- 
tion of which for burial it was impossible 
to prove. The operation of the clause 
would, therefore, on his own statement, 
be nugatory. He looked upon this as an 
insidious attack intended to destroy the 
whole of the Bill, for if it were carried the 
good effects of the measure would be ren- 
dered entirely nugatory. 

Tue Eart or POWIS supported the 
Amendment. This point had been settled 
in a Bill which was passed five years ago. 
They ought not for a few thousand pounds 
to shake the confidence of the people in 
the permanence of these sites for burial- 
grounds. 

Tue Bisuor or ST. DAVID’S did not 
think the argument of the right rev. Pre- 
late who moved the Amendment had been 
at all shaken. This was a Bill for Church 
purposes, and the question was, would the 
advantage arising from the sale of these 
sites, cover the loss arising from the viola- 
tion of the contract created by the conse- 
cration of these burial-grounds ? 

Lorp CRAN WORTH said, that it would 
be extremely difficult for any one to prove 
that a particular piece of land had been 
specially consecrated as a place of bu- 
rial; and the result of the adoption of the 
Amendment would merely be to raise un- 
certainty as regarded the title, and persons 
would not purchase unless at a diminished 
value to cover the risk. 

Tur Doxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
if there was any great public necessity for 
the sale of these sites, he should not ob- 
ject to the measure; but when he found 
that no such necessity existed, he was dis- 
posed to support the Amendment. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD said, that in 
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order to meet the objection of the noble 
and learned Lord, he had no objection to 
add the following words, ‘“ Provided also 
that the validity of such sale should not be 
questioned by reason of any allegation that 
the ground had been consecrated.” It 
should be recollected that this was a Bill 
for Church purposes, and it was not for 
the Church to propose to disturb these con- 
tracts, which were made by the Church, 
and consecrated by her. 

Tue Eant or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
the sale of a church or a burying-ground 
was as repugnant to his feelings as a lay- 
man as it could be to that of a clergyman, 
and he would only consent to it in cases of 
extreme necessity ; but the Amendment of 
the right rev. Prelate would, in point of 
fact, put an end to the practical working 
of the measure. He regretted that such a 
Bill as the present should not have been 
taken up by the Government, as with- 
out their assistance the right rev. Prelate 
would never be able to carry such a mea- 
sure as would produce the full effect de- 
sired. Surely, if they were willing that 
these sites should be sold for the benefit of 
railway companies, they would not object 
that they should be sold for purposes of a 
purely religious character. The Bill would 
to a certain extent be useful, but this great 
question could never be fully settled till 
it was taken up by the Government. 

Tae Arcusisnorp or YORK said, that 
believing that the measure was one of great 
public necessity, he would support the 
clause as it stood. 

Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY was op- 
posed to the removal of any churches. 
Let the pews be removed, and good clergy- 
men placed in them, and congregations 
would be drawn thither. 

After a few words from Earn Granvi11e, 

On Question, Whether the said Words 
shall be there inserted? Their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 10; Not-Contents 21: 
Majority 11. 


CONTENTS. 


Oxford, Bp. 
Salisbury, Bp. 
St. David’s, Bp. 


Denham, L, 
Lyttelton, L, 


Marlborough, D. 


Carnarvon, E. [ Teller.] 
Powis, E. [ Teller.] 
Romney, E 


Hutchinson, V. 


(E. 
Donoughmore.) 


NOT-CONTENTS, 
Sar a L. (L. Chan- Somerset, D. 
cellor.) 
De Grey, E. [ Teller. ] 
Neweastle, D. Ducie, E 
The Bishop of Oxford 


{LORDS} 
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London, Bp. 
Ripon, Bp. 


Cranworth, L. 
Dartrey, (LZ. Cremorne.) 
Harris, L. 

Kingsdown, L. 
Wensleydale, L. 
Wodehouse, L. [ Teller,] 


Granville, E. 

St. Germans, E. 
Bangor, Bp. 

Carlisle, Bp. 

Cashel, &c., Bp. 

Derry and Raphoe, Bp. 
Durham, Bp. 

Lincoln, Bp. 


Clauses 15 to 21 agreed to. 

Clause 22 (Providing Funds for Payment 
of Expenses of carrying Act into execution), 

Tue Esrt or POWIS said, he thought it 
extremely undesirable that when a sum of 
money had been raised by the sale of these 
sites, a portion of it should be locked up to 
remain as a fund for future speculative 
alterations. It would be merely a temp- 
tation to the schemers who surrounded the 
office of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
to propose useless plans for making away 
with this money. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON submitted that 
the objection would be met by an altera- 
tion, of which he had given notice; and 
after a short conversation, 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 27 (Appropriation of Seats in 
Church of United Parish). 

Tue Btsnor or OXFORD objected to the 
power given to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to meddle with pews. He believed 
the right rev. Prelate had no objection to 
the Amendment which he had proposed, 
namely, to leave the Bishop to deal with 
them by faculty. 

Tue Eaxt or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
the opinion he held on this subject might 
be unpopular, but he objected to pews 
altogether. It was the old custom, before 
the Reformation, that there should be no 
pews at all; and in the church which he at- 
tended they had been swept away. When- 
ever he went to church, he sat with the 
rest of the people, without the smallest 
distinction; and it appeared to him that 
nothing could be so inconsistent with the 
feelings with which a man ought to attend 
Divine worship as that he should box 
himself up in a pew. Take power by all 
means to knock pews down, but do not 
provide for building them up again. 

Then it was moved to add the following 
Schedule. 


“The Metropolis (including all Places compre- 
hended in that expression, as defined in the Act 
18 and 19 Vict. Cap. 120, intituled ‘ An Act 
for the better Local Management of the Metro- 
polis’’). 

“ Cities of —- 

Exeter, 
Norwich,” 
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The same was agreed to. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next. 

Lorp REDESDALE gave notice of some 
further alterations which he would move 
on the third reading. Amongst them was 
a proposal to give powers for re-seating 
churches without a union of benefices. 
There were a great number of sacred edi- 
fices in the City, in which there was no 
provision whatever for those casual visitors, 
of whom there were always many in Lon- 
don. Last Sunday, however, he was at 
one (St. Michael’s, Cornhill,) that had 
been admirably restored, and there he 
found exactly the arrangement which he 
thought desirable. There was a large con- 
gregation; and it appeared to him that if 
a similar course were adopted at some 
other of the larger and handsomer City 
churches—Bow church, for instance—the 
same result would follow. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS JURISDICTION | 


BILL, 
THIRD READING. BILL PASSED. 


Bill read 3* (according to Order). 


Tae Brsnor or OXFORD proposed an | 
| ANNUITY TAX ABOLITION (EDINBURGH) 


Amendment rendering it penal to be guilty 


of any indecent behaviour in a church, 
whether during Divine service or at any | 


other time. 


service to sing hymns, which was one of 
the forms which indecent conduct had 
lately assumed. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH said, that the Bill 
was aimed against indecent behaviour in 
churches at any time; and therefore he did 
not see the utility of the proposal. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Lorp WENSLEYDALE proposed a 
clause somewhat mitigating the penalties 
imposed by the statute of Philip and Mary, 
but re-enacting the power which was given 
by that Act to any person to seize and 
convey before a magistrate any one offend- 
ing in church. 

Lorp CRANWORTH did not propose 
to repeal the Act of Philip and Mary, so 
that any portion of it which remained in 
force would continue to do s0; but he 
begged their Lordships not to be led by 
their indignation at what had recently 
been taking place to enact a provision s0 
little in accordance with the general spirit 
of our law as to give any person power to 
seize any other person—not in flagrante 
delicto, but at any time—and to convey 
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the case of persons staying behind after 
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him before a magistrate on a charge of 
misbehaviour in a church. It had been 
said that ‘‘ hard cases made bad law;’’ but 
let them not make bad legislation. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR also op- 
posed the Amendment, saying that, al- 
though he was as anxious as anybody to 
put an end to such disgraceful scenes as 
had recently occurred, he did not think 
that this was the proper way to attempt it. 

Amendment negatived. 

Amendments made. 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at Ten o’clock, till 
To-morrow, Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 12, 1860. 
Mixvtes.] Pusric Bruxs.—1° Criminal Lunatic 


Asylum ; Passing Tolls; Burial Grounds (Ire- 
land). 


| 8° Councillors of Burghs and Burgesses (Scot- 


land). 


BILL, COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Annuity Tax abolished). 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he thought 
that power should be given to the Com- 
missioners to recover the arrears of the tax, 
and he would therefore propose in line 
eight, after the word ‘‘imposed,”’ to add, 
‘*and all arrears of the said tax then due 
shall be payable to the Commissioners here- 
inafter appointed, who shall have power to 
collect and recover the same.”” He did not 
know whether the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Black) was still in arrear, but 
he believed that he was so some time ago. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he was 
opposed to the Amendment, inasmuch as 
it would have the effect of making it obli- 
gatory on the Commissioners to recover 
the arrears. He was of opinion that the 
recovery of the arrears should not be dealt 
with at all by the Bill, but left to the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners. 

Mr. BLACK said, it was perfectly true 
as had been stated that he had for a con- 
siderable time refused to pay the annuity 
tax, and his object in thus acting was to 


M 
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make the condition of the clergy so un- 
comfortable that they would be ready to 
agree to any reasonable proposition which 
might be made for the settlement of this 
question. He considered the proposition 
made by the present measure was a very 
fair one, und, therefore, he should not con- 
tinue to withhold the payment of the tax. 
He had no objection to the principle in. 
volved in the Amendment, but he believed 
that if they left the collection of arrears in 
the hands of the Commissioners, they would 
consider themselves bound to secure every 
farthing of arrears from the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, which would have the effect of 
continuing the irritation in regard to this 
question. On this ground he should oppose 
the Amendment. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, that he thought 
that if the object was really to promote 
peace, it would be much better not to press 
the Amendment. 

Mr. MURE observed that he was of the 
game opinion, 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that as the 
feeling of the Committee was opposed to 
him, he should not press the Amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn ; Clause agreed 
to. 

Clause 3 (Commissioners appointed). 

Mr. CAIRD said, he objected to the 
composition of the Commission, which was 
to administer the affairs of the churches, 
on account of the undue preponderance 
given to the legal bodies. The three legal 
bodies of Edinburgh, who contributed only 
a very small proportion of the tax, ought 
to have only one representative instead of 
three. The other two representatives should 
be conferred on the Kirk Sessions. He 
should propose an Amendment by which 
the appointment of one Commissioner would 
be placed in the hands of the three legal 
bodies in Edinburgh, and to leave three to 
be appointed by the Kirk Sessions. 

Mr. BLACK said, he agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman that those legal bodies con- 
tributed a very small proportion of the tax, 
but on the whole he would be better pleased 
to have the Commissioners elected by the 
Jegal bodies than by the Kirk Sessions. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he held 
that the legal bodies, being now liable to 
the impost, were entitled to three repre- 
sentatives on account of their weight and 
intelligence. 

Mr. DUNLOP observed that he was in 
favour of the Amendment. 

Mr. MURE said, he had placed a notice 
ou the paper to amend the constitution of 


Mr. Black 
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the Commission by declaring that one of 
such Commissioners should be elected by 
the Kirk Session of the Tron Church. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he was 
prepared to modify the clause, and to place 
the appointment of the Commissioners in 
the hands of the legal bodies, the Mer- 
chant Companies, and the Kirk Sessions, 
The legal bodies to appoint one, the Mer. 
chant Companies to appoint one, and three 
to be appointed by the Kirk Sessions, who 
were to be composed of all the parochial 
churches of Edinburgh. In that way the 
total number of Commissioners would be 
raised from ten to eleven. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to; as was 
also Clause 4. 

Clause 5 (Commissioners to appoint an 
Agent and Secretary). 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he wished to 
move as an Amendment, to insert the word 
‘‘ property,’’ after the word ‘‘ of” in line 
fifteen, in order that the property in the 
churches should be transferred to the Com- 
missioners as well as the administration of 
them. He thought it quite clear that 
those who ministered and maintained the 
churches ought to be the proprietors of 
them. Why should the churches remain 
in some anomalous way the property of 
the town council, to be quarrelled for here- 
after, and to give the council a right of in- 
terference. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
15, after the word “of,’’ to insert the 
word * property.” 

Mr. BLACK remarked that he should 
oppose the Amendment. The churches 
were all built by the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, who had laid out immense sums 
upon them, and it was not because they 
gave up their administration that they 
should be divested of their rights of pro- 
perty. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON remarked 
that the inhabitants would be represented 
in the Commission as well as in the Coun- 
cil. 
Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought it advisable to allow the property 
of the churches to remain vested in the 
Corporation. 

Mr. MURE admitted that the churches 
had been built by the inhabitants, but 
thought it was absurd to suppose that the 
Commissioners would do more to deteriorate 
their value than the Town Council, in whom 
they were at present vested. 

Question put, “ That the word ‘ pro- 
perty’ be there inserted.” 
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The Committee divided:—Ayes 40; 
Noes 78 : Majority 38. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Property of the City Churches 
transferred from the Magistrates and Coun- 
cil to the Commissioners). 

Mr. LOCKHART said, he proposed in 
line 34, after ‘‘ respectively,”’ to insert 
“with the exception of not less than one- 
tenth of the number which shall be re- 
served as free sittings for the use of the 
poor.” His object was to secure a certain 
amount of accommodation for the poor. 

Mr. BLACK said, he opposed the 
Amendment. He thought if such a pro- 
position were assented to the Commissioners 
might be prevented from raising the funds 
necessary under the Bill. 

Mr. BLACKBURN observed that at 
present the seats were let by the magis- 
trates, but their authority was much dis- 
puted. The Bill gave to the Commission- 
ers the right of letting the seats, and it 
certainly ought to provide that a certain 
proportion should be reserved for the poor, 
who were unable to pay for accommoda- 
tion. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
while thoroughly sympathising in the ob- 
ject which the hon. Member had in view, 
he believed it would be better attained by 
leaving the matter to the discretion of the 
Commissioners than by allotting a limited 
number of free seats to the poor. He 
might add that he was not aware that in 
any of the churches in Scotland there was 
a want of seats set apart for the poor. If, 
however, it were the general feeling that 
the Amendment was necessary he should 
not oppose it. » 

Mr. LOCKHART said, that as he read 
the clause, the Commissioners had no al- 
ternative but to let the whole of the seats. 

Cotone, SYKES said, he should at all 
times support any proposition for giving pro- 
per accommodation to the poor in churches, 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON remarked 
that they ought to establish in the Bill the 
principle that a certain portion of the seats 
in the various churches should be set apart 
for the use of the poor as free seats. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE supported the 
Amendment, in order to establish the prin- 
ciple that a certain portion of each church 
should be devoted to the use of the poor. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the prin- 
ciple which ought to be adopted was not 
the distinctive allocation of so many pauper 
seats, but the exemption of a certain class 
of persons from the payment of seat-rents. 
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There was a strong feeling in Scotland 
against the poor being limited to a certain 
part of the church. 

Mr. BLACK submitted that in the 
churches of Edinburgh, at all events, there 
had never been any complaint of want of 
accommodation for the poor, although it 
was true in the church of St. Andrew 
there were no free sittings. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, it ap- 
peared to him that the example quoted 
by the hon. Member for Edinburgh was 
a sound reason for the adoption of the 
Amendment. He was desirous of extending 
the operation of the clause to the church 
of St. Andrew. 

Sr JOHN TRELAWNY said, he would 
vindicate the rights of the poor to free sit- 
tings in the churches of Scotland as well 
as in those of this country. 

Mr. HOPE remarked, that the system 
of free seats worked very well in England, 
and also in the country districts of Scotland. 
There was no reason why, if it were tried, 
it would not also operate beneficially in the 
towns of Scotland. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
would suggest the omission of the words 
“for the use of the poor.” 

Amendment, with this alteration, agreed 
to; Clause agreed to ; as was also Clause 7. 

Clause 8 (Commissioners to provide for 
the Repair of the Churches and other Ex- 
penses out of the Surplus of the Seat 
Rents, and to invest the Balance remain- 
ing). 

An. BLACKBURN said, he could as- 
sert that after paying £600 a year to 
thirteen ministers of Edinburgh, the funds 
provided by the Bill would leave no margin 
whatever for the expenses of the Commis- 
sion, and the possible, indeed during the 
next year or two, almost inevitable dimi- 
nution in the amount of the seat-rents. 
There ought also to be some provision for 
the two suspended parishes. He would 
therefore move an Amendment to the effect 
that the amount of annuity tax to be raised 
should be £5,000, instead of £4,200. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
37, to leave out the words ‘“‘ four thousand 
two hundred,”’ and insert the words “‘ five 
thousand,’’—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘four thousand two hundred’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
should oppose the Amendment, as con- 
trary to the whole spirit of the Bill. The 
principle of the Bill was that it was a feir 
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settlement of the question to make pro- 
vision for thirteen ministers; but if the 
Amendment were adopted, it would en- 
tirely set aside that arrangement. 

Mr. MACKIE suggested as a compro- 
mise that the sum to be raised should be 
£4,500. 

Mr. BLACK said, the Town Council 
of Edinburgh complained that £4,200 was 
too much, and thought £4,000 would be 
quite sufficient. 

Mr. MURE said, that the provision 
made by the Bill was wholly inadequate 
to secure a salary of £600 a year for each 
of the thirteen clergymen whose interests 
were affected, and at the same time to de- 
fray the expenses of the Commission. The 
people of Edinburgh ought not to object 
te raise £5,000 a year when the object for 
which it was raised would relieve them of 
a tax which at present amounted to £15,000 
@ year. 

Mr. BLACK said, the people of Edin- 
burgh believed that the amount to be de- 
rived from seat-rents was considerably un- 
derrated, and that more than ample provi- 
sion was made both for the clergy and for 
the expense of the Commission. 

Mr. MURE said, he was confident that 
under the present arrangement there would 
not be enough money to pay the salaries of 
the ministers for the first few years of the 
new system. The proposed addition to the 
tax was so very trifling, not a farthing in 
the pound, that he hoped it would be con- 
ceded. 

Mr. BLACK called in question the data 
upon which the hon, Member (Mr. Mure) 
based his calculations. Ile thought that 
any attempt to increase the amount pro- 
posed would have the effect of occasioning 
irritation among the people of Edinburgh. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
no doubt that, even if there were any de- 
ficiency at the first, the Established Chureh 
would find no difficulty in raising the £309 
or £400, which might be required. The 
seat-rents might be increased, and the ex- 
penses of collection might be reduced, and 
the congregation might come forward to 
take upon themselves the expense of re- 
pairing the churches. On the other hand, 
the Amendment, if insisted on, would have 
the effect of defeating the settlement which 
they were on the eve of accomplishing, and 
which, he was sure, all parties must desire. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he thought that 
the Church had no right to complain of the 
proposed arrangement. The sum provided 
was already too large. Nor was there any 
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risk of the clergymen being deprived of the 
salaries proposed. On the contrary, he 
was of opinion there would be a consider. 
able augmentation of the funds from the 
seat-rents. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he was in fa. 
vour of the suggestion which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Kirkeud- 
bright (Mr. Mackie)— namely, that the 
sum should be increased from £4,200 to 
£4,500. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
Chureh of Scotland had already made a 
great concession in consenting to the re- 
duction of the number of the City clergy ; 
but there was a point beyond which they 
ought not to go, and that was the point of 
ensuring the thirteen ministers who were 
retained a salary of £600 a year. He was 
of opinion that it was impossible, with a 
due regard to principle and propriety, to 
fix less than £4,500 as the settlement. 

Mr. BLACKBURN aaid, he would with- 
draw his proposition in favour of the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Kirkcud- 
bright (Mr. Mackie), so that the sum should 
be fixed at £4,500. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Another Amendment proposed, to leave 
out the word ‘*two,’’ and insert the word 
‘* five,’’ instead thereof. 

Mr. HADFIELD deprecated the prin- 
ciple of paying the clergymen £600 a 
year, besides providing means for the col- 
lection of the funds. 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘two’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 89; 
Noes 58: Majority 31. 

Clauses 8 and 9 were then agreed to. 

Clause 10 (Assessment to be collected 
along with the Police Assessment). 

Mr. MURE moved, that the following 
Amendment be added to the Clause :— 

“ That the tenants or occupiers of any property 
liable in payment of the said irfcreased police as- 
sessment, shall be entitled, and they are hereby 
authorized, in making payment of the rent of the 
said property, to retain from such rent the amount 
of such increased assessment, except in the case 
where the said property shall, prior to the passing 
of this Act, have been let for a term of years, in 
whicb case the said increased assessment shall be 
borne by the occupier till the expiry of the period 
for which the said property was let.” 

Mr. BLACK stated, that every Act re- 
lating to this tax that had been passed dis- 
tinctly provided that it should be levied on 
occupiers. It would be unjust to the pro- 
prietors of Edinburgh to transfer the inei- 
dence of the tax to their shoulders. Ue 
was, therefore, opposed to the proviso, 
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Mr. BLACKBURN said, he believed 
that the proposed Amendment would tend 
to promote peace in the collection of the 


tax. 

Si WILLIAM DUNBAR observed, 
that he was of opinion that the Amend- 
ment would be an entire departure from 
the compromise that had been agreed to. 

Question put, ‘*That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided—A yes 53; Noes 
85: Majority 32. 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
10 to 13 inclusive ; House resumed ; Com- 
mittee report progress; to sit again on 


Friday, at Twelve of the clock. 


ITALY.—THE SICILIAN INSURRECTION. | 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to inerease our Naval 
Forces in the Sicilian waters, in order the 
better to afford aid and shelter to such 
persons as may claim protection from the 
English Flag ; whether it is intended to 
communicate to the Court of Naples the 
abhorrence of Her Majesty’s Government 
of such acts as the recent bombardment of 
Palermo; whether it is intended to accom- 
pany such communication with a recom- 
mendation to conduct the War in future 
upon the rules recognized in civilized war- 
fare; and whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to protest 
against, and, if necessary, vigorously to 
endeavour to avert, the interference of any 
non-Italian Power in the struggle now 
pending between the King of Naples and 
his subjects? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, in 
answer to the first question of my hon. 
Friend, I have to state that my noble Friend 
at the head of the Foreign Department has 
requested the Admiralty to station one 
ship of war at Marsala, one at Messina, and 
one at Palermo, and four ships are te be 
stationed in the Bay of Naples, all for the 
purpose of affording shelter to the British 
subjects who may require it. I hope that 
distribution will be sufficient and satisfac- 
tory. With regard to the second question, 
we understand that the Government of 
Naples has sent a diplomatic agent to Faris 
and London, who may very shortly—within 
two days—be expected to arrive here, for 
the purpose of making certain communica- 
tions to the two Governments of France 
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and England. I trust the House will not 
for a moment doubt that in our communica- 
tions to that envoy we shall express to him 
those feelings which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in common with everybody in 
this country, entertain with regard to the 
barbarities which have been perpetrated at 
Palermo—barbarities which are really dis- 
graceful to the present age and civilization. 
With regard to any expectations that such 
a representation may have any beneficial 
effect on the future conduct of the Govern- 
ment of Naples, I cannot venture to lead 


| the House to entertain any very sanguine 


hope. That Government is far more likely 
to do that which happened at the sack and 
massacre of Perugia, where the officer who 
committed those atrocities received promo- 
tion at the hands of the Papal Government. 
It is more likely, I apprehend, that the 
naval and military officers who conducted 
the operations at Palermo, instead of repri- 
mand and punishment, will receive tokens 
of reward from the Royal Government of 
Naples. With regard to the last question 
we know that the Government of Naples 
has applied for assistance to its foreign 
allies—assistance in the shape of a gua- 
rantee to the King of Naples of the pos- 
session of the Two Sicilies. Austria has 
peremptorily and positively refused to in- 
terfere in the affairs of Naples. We have 
every reason to believe that the determina- 
tion of the Government of France is simi- 
lar to that of Austria, and I need not say 
what is the feeling of the British Govern- 
ment upon a matter of that kind. It is 
the fault and fortune of Governments like 
those of Rome and Naples, when, by the 
eruelties and atrocities committed under 
their authority, their subjects have been 
driven to desperation and have revolted, 
that they appeal to all friendly Powers for 
assistance to remove the men who are the 
authors and instigatora of the revolution. 
Those Governments forget that they them- 
selves are the real and original authors and 
instigators of those revolutionary move- 
ments, and if their prayer were granted, 
and steps taken to accomplish the object 
they desired, unless, which is very unlike- 
ly, they were prepared to alter their own 
courses, the first, most effectual, and only 
necessory step would be their own re- 
moval, 


MILITIA DESERTIONS. 
QUESTION. 
LorD BURGHLEY said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
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a Militiaman absenting himself without 
leave does, in addition to the loss of his 
day’s pay, necessarily forfeit a portion of 
his bounty ; and, if such is the case, whe- 
ther it may not be advisable to modify this 
portion of the Militia Act, so that the in- 
terference with the bounty should be left 
to the discretion of the Commanding Off- 
cers of the several Regiments ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
rule now was that if a militiaman absented 
himself during the whole time of training 
he forfeited his whole pay; if he were ouly 
absent for a portion, it was left to the 
discretion of a Board of Officers, under 
the sanction of the Commanding Officer, to 
decide whether he should forfeit the whole 
or a portion only. He did not think it ne- 
cessary, therefore, to make the alteration 
of the law suggested by the noble Lord. 


ELECTION COMMITTEES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WARNER said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is intended to introduce any measure 
for amending the constitution or procedure 
of Election Committees ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
whole subject of the hon. Gentleman’s 


question had been considered at some 
length by the Committee appointed to in- 


quire into the Corrupt Practices Act. A 
good deal of evidence—of very valuable 
evidence—was taken by them on the mat- 
ter, which evidence was now on the Table 
of the House. The result of the deliber- 
ations of the Committee had been not to 
recommend any alteration in the constitu- 
tion of Election Committees. Therefore 
he was not prepared to state on behalf of 
the Government that they had any inten- 
tion of proposing a Bill to that effect; but 
it would be necessary before the end of the 
Session to deal with the question of renew- 
ing the Corrupt Practices Act. 


COLONIAL MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
Government will propose to refer to a Select 
Committee the subject of Colonial Military 
Expenditure ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
the subject had already occupied the atten- 
tion of a Committee of the department, 
which had not been unanimous, but had 
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sent in two Reports, embracing both sides 
of the question; the Government would 


| deal with the subject without referring it 
to a Sclect Committee. 


Foreign Courts. 


HIGHLEIGH PREBENDAL GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FREELAND asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, When 
the Return from the Rev. Thomas Brown, 
with reference to the Highleigh Prebendal 
School, for which an Address was ordered 
on the 9th day of February last, would be 
presented ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, in conse- 
quence of the Address to Her Majesty for 
a Return, a communication was addressed 
to Mr. Brown soon after the Address was 
presented, but no notice had, been taken 
by Mr. Brown of the letter of the Seere- 
tary of State. No doubt there was an in- 
tentional omission to notice the letter, and 
therefore no further application had been 
made to the rev. Gentleman. 


MILITARY ATTACHES TO FOREIGN 
COURTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. 0. STANLEY said he rose to ask, 
Whether it is true that Colonel Hamilton 
has been appointed Military Attaché to the 
Court of Prussia, and whether it is the 
intention of the Government to appoint 
Military Attachés to the other Courts of 
Europe ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The Go- 
vernment of France have appointed Mili- 
tary Attachés to the missions at almost 
all their Embassies at the principal Courts. 
The British Government have long ‘had a 
Military Attaché to the Embassy at Paris, 
and it has also been thought expedient to 
appoint one at Berlin. I am not prepared 
to state the extent to which my noble 
Friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
intends to carry the system. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I should 
be glad to know whether the Government 
of France have lately appointed a Naval 
Attaché to their Embassy here, and whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government intend to 
appoint a Naval Attaché to the Embassy 
at Paris. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
French Government have attached a Naval 
Officer to the Embassy here. I do not 
know whether my noble Friend has de- 
cided on taking a similar step in respect to 
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| Her Majesty’s Government. They thought 
| at the time that it was too late for them to 
\do so; and they declined to avail them- 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE INDIAN 
ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Sim HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, | 
that in adverting to an answer given by 
the Secretary of State for India on the 
subject of the Indian Army on Friday 
evening, he would beg to ask, Whether the | 
deliberations which the right hon. Baronet 
then spoke of were those of the old Council 


selves of the opportunity. He was still of 


‘opinion that they might fairly and properly 


have done so, and he gave them the first 


_ proper opportunity in his power of dissent- 


ing from a decision of the Secretary of 
State in Council, to be taken by him 
| consequent on the determination of the 


of India in England ; and if so, whether Government of the country. They said, 
they expressed any opinion contrary to the at the same time, they wished it to be 
opinion of the Council in India as to the | understood, as he knew before, that their 
organization of the Local Army ? opinions were adverse to the amalgamation. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he was | He had stated this to his colleagues in the 
glad that the question of the hon, Baronet | Cabinet at the time, and he stated it to 
had given him an opportunity of re-stating, | the House the other night ; but in justice 
the answer he had given to a similar | to the Indiau Council he was glad to add 
question a few nights ago. It was quite that they expressed themselves perfectly 
true that the Report of the Commissioners | ready to abide by the decision of Parliament 
upon the organization of the Indian Army | and of Government, and that, however 


had been referred to the Military Com- 
mittee of the Indian Council, and their 
Report was among the papers laid upon 
the Table of the House. He had not 


taken the opinion of the Council of India ; 


collectively upon that Report. As he 
stated the other night, he had been in 
constant communication during the whole 
of the autumn, with almost every Member 
of the Indian Council upon the subject of 
the amalgamation of the Indian forces with 
the army of the Line, and he was well 
acquainted with their views. Whilst the 
question was pending before the Cabinet 
he did not think it desirable to take the 
opinion of the Council collectively, or to 
bring the subject before it in a formal 
shape—for two reasons. In the first place, 
he undoubtedly thought that he ought to 
remain unfettered by any discussion of the 
Council, in which he could hardly avoid 
taking a part in his discretion as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet Council of the Empire, 
by whom the question must ultimately be 
determined ; and, in the next place, no 
discussion of the Council could lead to any 
result, because no action could be taken 
upon it. It seemed to him very undesir- 
able to bring the question before a body by 
whom action could not be taken, while if 
the decision of Her Majesty’s Government 
had been in the other sense, no action 
would have been necessary. The day after 
the decision had been come to by Her 
Majesty’s Government he stated it to the 
India Council, and proposed to them to 
take a formal step, which would give any 
of them who chose the opportunity of re- 
cording their dissent from the decision of 


much they might be opposed to the mea- 
sure, they would do their best to carry it 
out. 


BOARD OF ADMIRALTY. 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


ApmirnaL DUNCOMBE said, he rose to 
move for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the Constitution of the Board of Ad 
miralty, and the various duties devolving 
thereon, He was not insensible to the re+ 
sponsibility attaching to the course which 
he was about to take, or the differences of 
opinion existing as to the constitution and 
duties of the Board of Admiralty. It was 
not his intention to make any observations 
which could be supposed to imply a censure 
upon the mode in which either the present 
or the past Boards of Admiralty had dis« 
charged their functions. His endeavour 
would be merely to show that some altera- 
tion and modification might be made with 
a view of strengthening the naval adminis- 
tration of the country. He believed that the 
Gentlemen composing the various Boards of 
Admiralty had all endeavoured, as far as 
circumstances permitted, to do their duty. 
Their term of office was so short that, as 
‘‘new brooms swept clean,” they would 
naturally endeavour to discharge their du- 
ties faithfully. lt was with the system, 
and not the individuals, that the faults lay 
to which he desired to eall attention. The 
various articles which had appeared in the 
newspapers of every shade of politics, ad- 
verting to the shortcomings, the miscalcu- 
lations, and the enormous outlay in the 
Admiralty department, could not fail to 
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have attracted attention. Formerly, and 
for the many years that he had the honour 
of a seat in that House, the Naval Esti- 
mates, with the exception of the state- 
ments made by the Government officials, 
and the remarks of those naval officers 
who might happen to be Members of Par- 
liament, were allowed to pass without com- 
ment. But at present the interest taken 
in the subject was very great. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley), the hon. Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. Briscoe), the hon. Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Warre), and other hon. Mem- 
bers, none of them connected with the 
navy, had manifested great interest in the 
Naval Administration of the country. In 
fact, there existed throughout the country 
a desire that our Naval Administration 
should be as perfect as it was possible for 
human wisdom to render it. Whatever 
might have been the causes of this increased 
interest in the subject, whether it had been 
created by the events of the Russian war, 
by the complaints made of the transport 
department, by the recent shipment of a 
foree to China, by the large and inevitably 
expensive repairs of our steam fleet, or by 
the discovery of the defective state of the 
gunboats—certain it was that a great desire 
had been awakened for inquiry into our 
naval system, and to remodel it in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the present 
day. Committees having been granted in 
reference to the transport service, and the 
construction of the gunboats, it would be 
unpardonable in him to occupy the time of 
the House on those points; but he might 
express his surprise that more effective su- 
pervision had not been exercised, and that 
if the time of the dockyard officers had 
been too fully occupied, the services of offi- 
cers who, from their experience afloat, were 
good judges of materials and workmanship, 
had not been rendered available for this 
purpose. When, some short time ago, an 
hon. Gentleman moved for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill relating to the construction of 
piers and harbours, the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Admiralty opposed it, on 
the ground that the Board was already 
overworked, That, he thought, was not a 
valid reason for the opposition. The dif- 
ferent departments, if properly organized, 
could never be overworked; for the strength 
would be increased or diminished, as cir- 
cumstances required. If the Admiralty 
were, nautically speaking, ‘‘ undermanned,”’ 
it was necessary to adapt the institution to 
the requirements of the country. In 1832 
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the right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir James Graham) when First 
Lord of the Admiralty, abolished the Navy 
Board. Great evils had admittedly arisen 
from the conflict of authority, and he did 
not question either the policy or the ability 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Affairs had 
gone on smoothly for a number of years, as 
long as there was no pressure on the de- 
partment; but during the last six or eight 
years, when the reconstruction of the navy, 
and the difficulty of manning the ficet, had 
forced themselves upon our attention; and 
when the novelties which modern science 
had introduced into every department, en- 
tailed the necessity of increased supervi- 
sion and expense, it became evident that 
the machinery of the Board of Admiralty 
must undergo extension and adaptation to 
the altered circumstances. It was with the 
object of discovering what improvements or 
modifications were required, and with a view 
of accommodating the system to the senti- 
ments of the nation in the present day, that 
he brought forward this Motion. The noble 
Lord might say he had no right to make 
objections, without being able to show that 
what he proposed would be an improve- 
ment. If his opinions had any weight in 
the Committce, he thought the suggestions 
he should be disposed to make would be 
improvements of the present system. He 
would recommend that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty should be a Minister of Marine, 
and be placed on the same footing as the 
Minister of War. Of course he would have 
a seat in the Cabinet, and would conduct 
the political and diplomatic part of the 
business connected with that office. The 
Board of Admiralty should be entirely a 
Naval Board; he said this without any dis- 
paragement of the present civilians on it; 
he knew from experience that many points 
came before them for decision, on which deci- 
sion was very difficult, without some know- 
ledge of naval matters. He would also 
make it a sine qua non that the Comptrol- 
ler of the Navy should have a seat at the 
Board of Admiralty, and be the imme- 
diate means of communication between 
his own department and the Board. It 
should be borne in mind that the largest 
expenditure took place in the Comptroller’s 
department. Ships were ordered to be 
built, and great outlay might be incurred 
without the Board, as a Board, knowing any 
thing about it; and he ventured to say that 
it frequently happened that the first know- 
ledge which the Lords of the Admiralty 
obtained of a certain ship—the Algiers, 
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for instance, being launched, or the Prin- 
cess Royal laid down on the same slips 
the next day—was from seeing the an- 
nouncement in the newspapers a few days 
afterwards. That was not as it ought to be. 
It could not occur if the Comptroller had 
a seat in the Board, and laid the business 
of his department regularly before it. All 
matters relating to building ships, and their 
steam machinery, should be brought im- 
mediately under the notice of the Board, 
and all representations of the Comptroller 
could be directly considered by it. As the 
Comptroller was at present overworked, he 
should have under him a Board of Con- 
struction, composed of three individuals, 
thoroughly competent to superintend the 
building of ships, who might prevent an 
enormous expenditure on certain vessels, 
and their inefficiency after being lengthened 
and altered. As to the expenditure in that 
way, it would be curious to know what had 
been spent on the Princess Hoyal, which 
had been commanded by the noble Lord 
opposite, for repairs and alterations. He 
should like to know what had been the ex- 
penditure on that ship since the noble Lord 
had hauled down his pennant. The ex- 
penses of the screw fleet had been enor- 
mous, especially through straining at sea. 
His opinion was that although steam must 
of course be used when expedition was re- 
quired, yet that in such cases as the voyage 
to Lisbon, which was, in familiar language, 
merely a man-of-war cruise, the ships 
might have gone under sail, and not 
have incurred the strain arising from the 
forcing such enormous masses through 
the water by means of the screw. An- 
other cause of complaint, and which 
required investigation, was the building 
of the steam rams, which he believed 
would be of no more use than the old 
Trusty, which had just had a shot sent 
through her sides. He believed that the 
cost of these vessels, nearly £600,000, 
would be entirely thrown away. Hav- 
ing stated his views, he did not wish to 
trespass at any length on the time of the 
House; but he thought the present was a 
very favourable moment for considering a 
change of system. The noble Duke at the 
head of the Admiralty had had experience 
of the House of Commons, and bis calm 
discrimination was such, he was sure he 
would consider fairly any suggestion on 
this subject. The First Naval Lord (Ad- 
miral Dundas) was unrivalled in the list of 
officers in which he stood. There was the 
noble Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
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who had with so much candour, good na- 
ture, and talent conducted its business this 
Session, and the noble Viscount, himself 
the head of the Administration, had at all 
times shown a deep interest in the naval 
affairs of the country. Ile proposed the 
Committee solely with the object of im- 
proving naval administration, and not in 
any way as a party question. If any crisis 
should unfortunately oceur, England would 
expect much of its navy; he hoped it would 
find every man ready to do his duty; and 
that every man in office had already done 
his duty also. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber concluded by moving the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
constitution of the Board of Admiralty, and 
the duties devolving*thereon. 

Motion made and Question proposed,— 
“That a Select Commiitee be appointed 
to inquire into the constitution of the Board 
of Admiralty, and the various Duties de- 
volving thereon.” 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Sir, I 
must give the hon. and gallant Member 
great credit for the tone of his observa- 
tions; the spirit in which he had pointed 
out what he considered defects in the Ad- 
ministration of the Admiralty with a view 
to their removal was anything but un- 
friendly. 1 do not think it can be said 
of the present Board of Admiralty that 
it has been at all anxious to avoid inquiry 
into the various branches of the adminis- 
tration under their care, inasmuch as they 
have agreed to no less than four Commit- 
tees and Commissions of Inquiry. I would 
remind the House that at this moment there 
is a Committee sitting on a very important 
branch of the Admiralty business—the 
Committee on the Piers and Harbours 
Bill. My hon. and gallant Friend is mis- 
taken if he supposed that the Board is 
averse to that Bill. The Bill is for giving 
facilities for the erection of piers and har- 
bours. It is one which has many things 
to recommend it, for there can be no 
doubt that if the vast expense of prelimi- 
nary inquiries into such erections could 
be saved, a great service would be ren- 
dered to the public. I admit that I ob- 
jected to the Bill; but the objection was 
not to its principles, but the details. A vast 
amount of work has already been thrown 
on the Board by the construction of piers 
and harbours, and it would add materially 
to that work, and be very unadvisable to 
impose upon it the responsibility which 
now devolves on Select Committees of this 
House as to the construction of all the har- 
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bours that may be required for the whole 
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of the United Kingdom. I think the pub- 
lie would object to such powers being given 
to the Admiralty. That was my only ob- 
jection to the Bill on Piers and Harbours. 
There is another Committee about to sit, 
also on an important branch of the Admi- 
ralty business—the transport of troops. 
The Committee was moved for by the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay). 
From that inquiry 1 think much valuable 
information may result. There is another 
Committee carrying on an inquiry into the 
question of the gunboats. To the Motion for 
that Committee the Admiralty had no objec- 
tions to offer, on the contrary, it thought 
the subject a very fair one for inquiry into 
by this House. All tlt difference of opin- 
ion between the Admiralty and the hon. 
Member for Sunderland was this—the Ad- 
miralty had, at the time the Motion was 
made, taken steps for commencing legal 
proceedings in reference to the gunboats, 
and thought till those proceedings were de- 
cided it would be unadvisable to prejudge 
the question by commencing an inquiry. I, 
for one, am glad that it has been appointed, 
for by its means all the parties concerned 
are likely to be dealt with in the best and 
fairest way. I have now pointed out three 
inquiries into business connected with the 
Admiralty, which are at present being pro- 
secuted, and to the institution of no one of 
those inquiries has, I may add, the slightest 
opposition being offered by the Board. 
There has, moreover, been a Royal Com- 
mission appointed to investigate that vast 
department of the Admiralty relating to 
shipbuilding, to which my hon. and gallant 
Friend has alluded. That Commission 
will have a considerable amount of labour 
to go through in the discharge of its duties, 
and I need hardly say that it will receive 
from the Admiralty all the facilities which 
it is in its power to afford in their per- 
formance. I believe that great improve- 
ments may be effected as the result of 
the investigation, and I need scarcely as- 
sure the House that if I should be called 
upon to give evidence before it I shall do 
so with the utmost readiness and in the 
sincere hope that it may be productive of 
good. Here, then, as I have said, we have 
four important inquiries being prosecuted 
into the various branches of the Admiralty 
business, and that, too, with the full ap- 
probation of the Board; a fact which clearly 
proves that it does not shrink from the ex- 
amination. 

My hon. and gallant Friend, however, is 
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not satisfied with what is taking place, but 
wishes that an inquiry into the eonstitu- 
tion of the Admiralty itself should be in- 
stituted. Now, I would beg to remind 
him that an inquiry into the constitution of 
the War Office, and military departments 
is at present in progress, and that so far 
as I can learn from rumour there are 
many great authorities on the subject who 
would appear to be rather favourable to 
the assimilation of the constitution of the 
new office to a certain extent to that of 
the Admiralty. [‘‘ No, no!’’] I speak 
merely from general rumour, but be that 
as it may, it is, I think, advisable to 
await the Report of this Committee, which 
has been charged with the duty of mak- 
ing inquiry into the management and con- 
trol of the army, and from which, no 
doubt, many valuable hints as to both 
services may be gathered, before we take 
any step such as that which my hon. 
and gallant Friend seems to wish us to 
adopt. I may further observe that I did not 
gather from his remarks that he has any 
particular fault to find with the Admiralty 
beyond that which relates to the branches 
to which I have already alluded, so that 
all his subjects of complaint are already 
under inquiry. He would appear, indeed, 
to be of opinion that the navy should be 
governed exclusively by naval men. 

ApmiraL DUNCOMBE: I said I should 
like to see a Board composed of naval men 
and also a Board of Construction. I did 
not say that the First Lord should be a 
naval man. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET : — That 
sounds very well, and I am sure I need 
not say that I, as a naval man, have the 
highest respect for my brother officers, 
who, I think, would be found equal to the 
performance of their duties in any posi- 
tion in which they might be placed. I 
would, however, observe that the strictly 
naval duties of the Admiralty form but a 
small portion of the general business which 
it has to discharge. My hon. and gallant 
Friend seems to have overlooked the cir- 
cumstance that it has a vast amount of 
business of a purely civil nature to per- 
form ; and, without troubling the House 
with any very great detail, I will endeavour 
to point out what are the civil duties which 
belong to the Admiralty, irrespective alto- 
gether of those purely naval duties, such, 
for instance, as the manning and disciplin- 
ing the fleet. I would first mention its duties 
in connection with piers and harbours, and 
no one who has not been connected with 
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the Admiralty can imagine the vast amount 
of business arising from the necessity of 
dealing with all the tidal waters of the 
United Kingdom. Now, business of this 
nature nobody, I imagine, can seriously 
contend to be beyond the capabilities of a 
civilian to transact. I may add, that until 
lately the Admiralty had also the entire of 
the duties connected with packets to per- 
form ; duties from which it is now, how- 
ever, very advantageously, as I think, re- 
lieved. I shall next proceed to advert to 
its civil duties in more immediate connec- 
tion with the navy. First of all we are mer- 
chants. We purchase vast masses of raw 
material in the shape of timber, iron, cop- 
per, coals, and a variety of other articles. 
An hon. MemBer: But you do not sell.) 
es, we also sell sometimes, as in the case 
of old stores, for instance. We are in addi- 
tion great manufacturers in almost every 
trade, from the construction of great an- 
chors to the making of the minutest nail ; 
some of the articles which we require being 
manufactured by contract, and many in 
our dockyards. We are shipbuilders on 
a very extensive scale in our dockyards, 
and we purchase vessels built by private 
contract, including engines, boilers, and 
‘all the appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing.’’ These are matters, I may add, each 
of which is under the control of a particular 
Lord of the Admiralty ; so that my hon. 
and gallant Friend is mistaken in supposing 
that the shipbuilding is not under special 
control. The fact is, that it is under the 
superintendence of the First Sea Lord, 
who is in daily communication with the 
Comptroller of the Navy, and is familiar 
with all those details to which the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman alluded. I must, 
however, admit that this suggestion of a 
Board of Construction has much in my mind 
to recommend it. Besides the civil functions 
of the Admiralty which I have enumer- 
ated, we are victuallers, We purchase an 
immense amount of provisions, not only for 
the navy but also for the army and other 
public departments. It is our duty to 
provide all the medical necessaries for 
the fleet as well as to supply them to all 
the distant stations. These are duties, 
as I think the House will admit, of a 
civil nature. In a scientific point of view 
we are astronomers, inasmuch as with us 
rests the preparation of all the scientific 
works for the guidance of mariners. We 
are hydrographers, inasmuch as we have to 
survey every sea all over the globe; and, 
finally, we are architects. It is our duty 
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to construct vast docks, warehouses, bar 
racks, hospitals —in short, buildings o 
every description. Now, these are func 
tions of a civil character, and I cannot 
concur with my hon. and gallant Friend 
in the opinion that the existence of a 
Board composed of exclusively naval men 
is necessary for their efficient discharge ; 
while from my brief experience at the 
Admiralty, the working of which I have 
watched narrowly, and which I have com- 
pared with the Ordnance Board, to which 
I have had the honour to belong, as well 
as with others, I am disposed to think, 
that although it is far from perfect it 
possesses many advantages when the sys- 
tem is properly worked, which they do not 
enjoy. There are many who, no doubt, 
will say they object to the system of go- 
verning the navy by a Board—to those Gen- 
tlemen I would answer that the whole of the 
duties, to which I have adverted, together 
with a vast mass of other business to which 
I have not referred—are so interwoven one 
with the other, that if the heads of the 
several departments did not meet daily 
and discuss the various measures proposed 
to be carried into effect, you would have 
one member prosecuting works of which 
his colleagues would have no knowledge, 
and thus great inconvenience might be 
caused. 

The Board of Admiralty has two very 
important principles belonging to it—one 
is, that it has the power of acting with sud- 
denness and secrecy in all matters where 
suddenness and secrecy are required; and 
in all matters where deliberation or ventila- 
tion is necessary, the Board of Admiralty 
has equally the power of deliberating care- 
fully on all matters which appear to call 
for careful deliberation. Take the military 
duties of the Board—no doubt I shall hear 
that if it were necessary to-morrow in time 
of war or trouble to act with promptitude, 
we have not the means of insuring such 
action at the command of the Admiralty. 
It is perfectly within the constitution of the 
Admiralty that the First Lord should order 
the movements of the fleet—he can take 
any steps he thinks requisite for the move- 
ments of the fleet. He also has in his 
hands a very important privilege, and when 
my gallant Friend means to touch the con- 
stitution of the Admiralty, I would have 
him to bear in mind that in the navy, from 
the beginning to the end, from the top to 
the bottom, with the exception of flag offi- 
cers, and certain Board promotions for dis- 
tinguished service—all promotions and ap- 
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pointments to ships of every description are 
in the hands of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. I would ask him would you place 
that extraordinary power in the hands of a 
naval man, or would promotions then fall 
into the hands of the Board? I am arguing 
in the dark. I do not know what my 
gallant Friend would wish. I only tell him 
what is the present constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty, and how difficult it 
will be to alter it. I wish him to bear 
this in mind that, whereas in the army 
promotion goes by purchase, and in cer- 
tain branches of it by seniority, in the 
navy the whole of it is by choice. Now, I 
maintain that if you were to put that in 
the hands of a naval man, you would be 
running a very great risk. I am far from 
saying or supposing that there are not many 
naval officers who would conduct that pa- 
tronage and the business connected with 
it with the strictest impartiality. But I 
do maintain that we naval officers who 
have spent our lives in the service must 
necessarily have a great number of personal 
friends and followers, and, if you had for 
the First Lord a naval man, he would be 
pressed by many considerations of that na- 
ture which he is entirely clear of now. I 
would add—but this is my private opinion, 
not as Secretary to the Admiralty—I think 
it is of very great importance that he 
should be a Peer, in order to be far away 
from any pressure as regards Parliamentary 
influence. I am stating frankly my opinion 
in regard to these matters. A very strong 
opinion has been given lately in favour of 
Board meetings of the officers of the dock- 
yards, by the Committee on Dockyard 
Economy. It was found that there was 
not sufficient personal communication be- 
tween the officers of the dockyards, and 
it was recommended that they should have 
morning meetings at the dockyards pre- 
cisely similar to Board meetings, with the 
view of arrangements for carrying out in 
common the duties of the office. 1f such 
meetings are necessary in the yards they 
are equally so at the Admiralty. I have 
now touched as far as I could on the objec- 
tions which have been and may be urged to 
the present constitution of the Board of Ad- 
miralty. I hope that my hon. and gallant 
Friend, having given his observations to 
the House, will not push this matter to a 
division. Taking all things into considera- 
tion, having several inquiries going on at 
this moment into various branches of the 
Admiralty, having got a very important 
inquiry going on as to the constitution and 
Lord Clarence Paget 
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government of the army, the Report of 
which may be of use hereafter, especial] 
considering the time of the year at which 
this Motion is brought on, I am afraid 
I must, on the part of the Government, 
oppose the Motion of my gallant Friend. 
Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I think my 
noble and gallant Friend, the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, has altogether misunder- 
stood the speech and the purport of the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Admiral on 
the other side. I must say, I never heard 
a more practical or more sensible state- 
ment made by any naval officer in this 
House than has been made by the hon. 
and gallant Admiral. The gallant Ad- 
miral never raised any question about al- 
tering the system of promotion by the Ad- 
miralty ; he never made any suggestion 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty must 
necessarily be a naval man ; he expressly, 
as I understood, guarded himself against 
any recommendation of that kind. His 
Motion is a very simple one; it is for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the con- 
stitution of the Board of Admiralty —as 
simple a Motion as could be brought for- 
ward by any man. And what is the an- 
swer of the noble Lord? He says that 
already, so much is the Board of Admi- 
ralty suspected by the House and the coun- 
try that they have been obliged to agree 
to four Commissions or Committees of in- 
quiry in regard to it. The gallant Ad- 
miral steps forward and says your consti- 
tution is not satisfactory, give us a Select 
Committee to inquire into the constitution 
of the Board, and the noble Secretary enu- 
merates all the trades which the Board per- 
forms. That is just what the country says, 
the Board is * Jack of all trades and mas- 
ter of none.”” The noble Lord says, ‘* Here 
are all these Commissions of Inquiry.” 
Yes, you are not trusted; and if you are 
not trusted, let me ask who is to blame ? 
The noble Lord himself has done more to 
discredit the Board of Admiralty in the 
House and the country than any other 
Member of the profession. Did I not hear 
the noble Lord in the last Parliament im- 


peach the Admiralty for having wasted 
£11,000,000 in five years? and having 
made that statement, and having adhered 
to it, although he could not prove it, the 
noble Lord ought, of all people in the 
world, to have seconded the Motion of the 
gallant Admiral for a Committee of In- 


quiry. I shall support the Motion of the 
gallant Admiral. I think it will do a very 
great deal of good, and disabuse the public 
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mind of many accusations that have been | eleven millions sterling wasted? Then he 
made. Let us have the Comptroller of the | ought to support this Motion. I know 
Navy before that Committee ; and that is | there are people at the Admiralty who are 
the way to get at the truth of the charges. | very anxious for inquiry ; and unless you 
The charges made against that excellent | do reconstitute that Board in a more satis- 
and upright officer have never been re-| factory form you will be always liable to 
tracted to this day. When the noble Se- | have these charges made, but not substan- 
eretary thus attempts to trail a red her- | tiated, for they never have been substan- 
ring across the path of the gallant Admi-| tiated. I am sure that one of the recom- 
ral, and speaks of the Board being mer- mendations of the gallant Admiral—namely, 
chants, chemists, and sailmakers, I say | giving the Comptroller a seat at the Board, 
that is no answer to the Motion at all; it would introduce a most beneficial change. 
is one of the very best reasons for the in- | The business of that officer has attained 
quiry. He tells us we have got four Com- | such gigantic proportions that no single 
missions ; well, I say, go a step further; | person, however able, can be equal to its 
we want a fifth ; give us an inquiry into the | discharge. It is not fair to Sir Baldwin 
fountain head of all this mischief, the | Walker that he should hold so responsible 
Board of Admiralty itself. With regard | a position without having a seat at the 
to the present constitution of the Admiral- | Board, and without having further assist- 
ty the noble Lord is so anxious to remove | ance. The Navy Estimates are enormous, 
the suspicions of an unjust tampering with | but the country will not grudge them if 
promotion, that he wishes to remove the; they are well administered. With a view 
First Lord altogether from the public view | to the better working of the system I have 
—he wishes to make him a sort of Ja-/| no hesitation in supporting this Motion. 
panese First Lord—never to be seen. 1/ Cononen DICKSON said, the noble 
do not agree with that view. But the gal-| Lord had stated, as a reason for opposing 
lant Admiral has made an excellent sug-| the Motion, that there was a Commission 
gestion with regard to the Comptroller ; he | already sitting in ‘‘ another place,” and 
is in a most anomalous position. He is one| that he had heard in the street there was 
of the most eminent officers in the whole} some idea of that Commission issuing a 
service, and yet he has not a seat or a voice | Report in favour of assimilating the con- 
atthe Board. Then, again, the noble Lord | trol over the army to the same kind of 
tells us that matters of shipbuilding are dis- | Board which now ruled over the navy. On 
cussed at the Board. If that be the case, | such a decision he for one would look with 
things are greatly altered since I was at the | the greatest dismay. He had seen with 
Admiralty. At that time nothing about| deep regret the changes that were at- 
shipbuilding ever came before the Board. | tempted to be introduced into the adminis- 
The noble Lord said the First Lord was in| tration of the army. All these so-called 
daily communication with the Comptroller, | improvements went in the wrong direction, 
but all the information he derived from him | and he should be very sorry if the com- 
is strictly private and confidential. The| mand of the army were entrusted to a 
whole business is done in the First Lord’s| body like the Board of Admiralty. He 
room, and I defy the noble Lord to produce | had spent much time on different naval 
a single instance of a Board meeting at} stations, and mixed much with naval men, 
which anything was done relating to ship-| but he had never gathered from a single 
building. The noble Lord asks what are | naval officer that he approved the system 
you going todo? He says if you take one | of management pursued under the Admi- 
stone out of the edifice of the Board of Ad-| ralty. The noble Lord had himself given 
wiralty, the whole will fall to pieces. I| a strong reason for granting that inquiry. 
say if it cannot bear examination it ought| The number of the duties imposed upon 
to fall to pieces. I am surprised the noble} the Board of Admiralty far exeeeded what 
Lord should take this line, because, if 1| any Board could possibly discharge. An 
remember, on a former occasion he used | inquiry was, therefore, needed to see 
very strong language as to the necessity of | whether many of those duties might not 
inquiring into the Board of Admiralty. be committed to separate departments with 
Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: I beg the | advantage to the service and economy to 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon—I never said| the public. No man could manage the 
anything about that. affairs of a department so well as those 
Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Why, did | who were directly interested in them ; and 
the noble Lord not say that there had been | if a naval officer was at the head of the 
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Board he would fulfil its duties and distri- 
bute its appointments with as much justice 
and impartiality as any civilian, and even 
with less regard to family connection and 
more regard to professional qualifications 
than had been recently exhibited in some 
branches of the public service. He must, 
however, dissent from the statement that 
the noble Lord had at all contributed to 
bring discredit on the Admiralty. He 
should regret if the noble Lord allowed the 
sweets of office to seal those lips which 
had formerly uttered such vehement denun- 
ciations on the abuses existing in the navy; 
for he believed there was no man better 
fitted to confer honour and dignity on the 
gallant profession to which he belonged 
than was the noble Lord the Secretary to 
the Admiralty. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON : The hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. Osborne) has 
stated, I must say with a great deal of 
truth, that the disposition which has ex- 
isted in this House of Jate to distrust the 
conduct of the Board of Admiralty may 
be attributed in no very inconsiderable 
measure to the language of my noble 
Friend opposite (Lord C. Paget) in the 
last Session of Parliament. Although the 
noble Lord’s motives were very laudable, 


the part he took and the allegations and 
imputations he made did a great deal to 
excite doubts in this House with regard to 
the mode in which the business of the 


Admiralty was conducted. I have never 
hesitated to express my regret at the 
course which the noble Lord then pursued, 
and at the allegations which he then 
brought forward — allegations which he 
never has substantiated, and which I have 
always believed are incapable of being sub- 
stantiated, in the shape, at all events, in 
which he couched them. At the same 
time, I think he will admit that I have 
never refused to do justice to the frank 
and agreeable tone in which he has always 
fulfilled his official duties in this House as 
Secretary to the Admiralty ; and I believe 
he has never deserved more credit for that 
tone than he does to-night, when speaking 
under some degree of personal difficulty, 
from the fact that he is not only the Se- 
eretary to the Admiralty, but also a naval 
officer. He is entitled, therefore, to praise 
for the calm, urbane, and dispassionate 
manner in which he has met the present 
Motion. I refer with considerable diffi- 
dence to this subject, because my official 
experience as First Lord was limited to 
less than a year and a-half; but I must 
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frankly confess that my noble Friend has 
gone rather further in his estimate of the 
efficiency of the Board of Admiralty as an 
administrative machine than I am disposed 
to do. My experience impressed on my 
mind the conviction that theoretically the 
constitution of that Board might be im- 
proved. I think the snggestion of the 
gallant Admiral that it would be well for 
the Comptroller of the Navy to have a seat 
at the Board is an excellent one, and I 
doubt if it would not further improve the 
constitution of the Board if the Accountant 
General was alsoa member of it. Although 
I do not think the machinery of that Board 
is perfect, yet, having regard to the enor- 
mous amount of multifarious and compli- 
cated business which it has to transact, 
and the extreme difficulty of deciding in 
what shape that body ought to be con- 
stituted, I should be sorry to see such a 
question handed over to a Select Com- 
mittee of this House, the great majority 
of whose members would probably be wholly 
inexperienced in the details of this im- 
portant Department. But after the opin- 
ions that have been frequently expressed 
both in the last and in the present Parlia- 
ment as to the necessity of some inquiry 
into the constitution of the Board of Ad- 
miralty I venture to suggest to the Govern- 
ment whether it might not be well for them 
to take upon themselves the consideration 
of that question. I am inclined to think 
it could be much better dealt with by the 
Government than by a Select Committee. 
But if the investigations of the Govern- 
ment should lead them to think that the 
matter ought to be further examined into, 
with a view of making any material changes 
in so complicated and important a machine, 
I would again suggest to them that the 
same course should be adopted with regard 
to the navy as was adopted with regard to 
the army, and that the inquiry into the 
constitution of the Board of Admiralty 
should be referred to a well selected Com- 
mission. I therefore hope the gallant 
Admiral will not press his Motion, but if 
he does I shall not be able to vote with 
him. , 

Notwithstanding the experience of the 
gallant Admiral for a few months at the 
Board of Admiralty I am bound to say 
that he has fallen into some mistake in 
matters of fact. The first statement which 
struck me was, that the First Lord only 
heard of a launch from reading the news- 
paper. [Admiral Duncombe: I said the 
Board, as a Board, had no previous in- 
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formation.] Well, if the gallant Admiral 
likes, that the Board only heard of the 
launch of a ship by reading in the news- 

pers of it having taken place some few 
days previously. With my experience, I can 
say that that is an entire error on the part 
of the gallant Admiral. Whiie I was at 
the Admiralty no launch ever took place 
without due and ample notice being given 
in the most formal manner, sometimes to 
an extent which occurred to me was beyond 
the necessity of the case, and without the 
notice being read at the Board. But I 
only allude to this statement with regard 
to a ceremony comparatively unimportant 
for the purpose of noticing auother state- 
ment upon a much more importaut sub- 
ject. The gallant Admiral certainly im- 
plied, if he did not make the statement, 
and the statement was broadly and dis- 
tinctly made by the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard, that the question of shipbuilding is 
never discussed by the Board of Admiralty. 
[Mr. B. Osporne: Hear, hear!] I am 
sure the right hon. Baronet who was for 
some time First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and now holds the office of Secretary of 
State for India, will bear me out in saying 
that it is no more consistent with his ex- 
perience than with mine. [Sir Cuar.es 
I do not know 


Woop : Hear, hear !] 
what rule prevailed when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard was at the Admiralty, 
or when the gallant Admiral was a mem- 


ber of the Board. But this I know, 
that while I had the honour of a seat at 
the Board, the Comptroller of the Navy— 
the Surveyor of the Navy, as he was then 
—attended regularly on one day in every 
week and went into every matter connected 
with shipbuilding which he was pleased to 
bring before us. He came as regularly as 
the heads of other departments, either at 
a Board at Somerset House or at the Ad- 
miralty, and he communicated upon all 
points connected with shipbuilding, the im- 
portance of which in the transactions of 
the Admiralty every one must admit. The 
hon. Gentleman said that the Board had 
no cognizance of the building of ships. 
[Mr. B. Osporne: Hear, hear!) I again 
say that no shipbuilding of importance, or 
of any extent, or of any class of vessels, 
was carried on without being discussed and 
decided upon by the Board while I had the 
honour of presiding over it. I state this 
in the most distinct manner. It appears 
to be a question of the difference of prac- 
tice between one Board and another, rather 
than @ question of the constitution of the 
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Board, and of course I can only speak of 
the practice during the time I had the 
honour to hold office. The gallant Admiral 
fell into a considerable error with regard 
to the cost of the iron-plated ships. Per- 
haps the decision to build one of them was 
one of the most important decisions to 
which the late Board of Admiralty came, 
and I am glad to see that it has been fol- 
lowed up by the present Board. The gal- 
lant Admiral called them rams. They 
were never designed or intended as rams, 
but are, in fact, iron-cased ships, intended 
to resist shot, and, notwithstanding what 
he says of experiments made upon them, 
they must be far more capable of resisting 
shot than an ordinary wooden-sided ship, 
I trust and believe that they will be a 
valuable addition to the navy, but as to 
their costing £600,000 each, as the gallant 
Admiral has stated, I believe I am right 
in saying that that is much nearer the cost 
of the two, if it does not exceed it. I do 
not think the gallant Admiral distinetly 
stated it, but if he implied a doubt whether 
I had taken upon myself to give the im- 
portant order for building the ship, or 
whether it was done by the Board, I can 
only say that one of the last things I 
should have thought of doing would have 
been to give an order of such magnitude 
and importance without the knowledge and 
sanction of the Board with whom I had 
the honour of acting. I do not think that 
I need detain the House any longer. I 
have explained some statements which 
might lead to a misapprehension. I have 
stated the views which I entertain on the 
general question, and under the cireum- 
stances I am not able to vote in favour of 
the Motion. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, though, when he 
entered the House that evening, he had not 
made up his mind what course to take, he 
thought, from the statements on both sides, 
that he could have no doubt about voting 
for inquiry. It was evident there was some- 
thing wrong in the administration of the 
navy, otherwise why should the Admiralty 
resist inquiry? That inquiry was needed 
was further shown by the able speech of 
the noble Lord, by which it appeared that 
the variety of duties to be discharged by 
the Board was so great, that he could not 
conceive how any Board, constituted like 
the Admiralty, could conduct all those vast 
and various interests with advantage to the 
public. There was also another important 
point. They were expending something like 
£13,000,000 on the navy, and there was 
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& common impression on men’s minds that, 
with different management, £10,000,000 
might be made to go as far as the 
£13,000,000. He believed that the question 
of building large ships was never brought 
under the attention of the Board, but was 
left entirely to the Comptroller of the Navy, 
and it was in those things that the large 
expenditure was incurred. The Comptroller 
ought, he thought, to have a seat at the 
Board, and all these matters should be 
brought regularly under their notice. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir John Pakington) 
had said he should not vote for the inquiry ; 
but if the question before the House had 
been simply for inquiry, he would not have 
supported it; his difficulty was, whether 
the inquiry should be gone into by the Go- 
vernment or by a Commission. It came 
then to the question, should the inquiry be 
carried out by a Commission. To that he 
(Mr. Lindsay) said decidedly, no. The 
House and the House alone could furnish 
the proper tribunal to inquire into such a 
subject as the constitution of the Admi- 
ralty. Surely among the 654 Members of 
the House, there could be found fifteen 
Gentlemen quite as competent to inquire 
into that question as any outside it. With 
regard to the charges which had frequently 
been made in that House against the noble 
Lord (Lord C. Paget), he thought it right 
to say that he (Mr. Lindsay) had a certain 
share in the responsibility of the noble 
Lord’s statement, for he seconded his Mo- 
tion. He had a distinct recollection of what 
the noble Lord stated at the time. The 
noble Lord did not bring any charge against 
Sir Baldwin Walker, or indeed against any 
one connected with the Admiralty. He 
stated that on going over the expenditure 
for a certain number of years, he observed 
that there were about five millions of money 
the mode of expenditure of which he could 
not see from the accounts laid before the 
House. His charge really referred to the 
imperfect form of keeping the accounts. 
His allegation was that they were so kept 
that it was impossible to trace how that five 
millions of money in the course of some 
eleven years had been expended. He felt 
bound to say this much in justification of the 
noble Lord, who had, immediately that he 
came into office, taken in hand the improve- 
ment of the accounts; and he had laid 
upon the table of the House a Return with 
which the House had never been favoured 
before, and by which they would be able 
in future to trace in what manner the money 
had been expended. Upon the general 
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question, he (Mr. Lindsay) had nothing 
more to add, except that he trusted the 
Admiralty would, upon consideration, not 
oppose the Motion, considering the tempe- 
rate spirit in which it had been brought 
forward. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the question be- 
fore the House was of vital importance, 
and ought to be settled at once. There- 
fore, he thought the House were much in- 
debted to his hon. and gallant Friend for 
having brought it before them, although 
he did not agree with him in every detail, 
He concurred with his hon. and gallant 
Friend in thinking that there was no rea- 
son for attaching blame to any particular 
Board of Admiralty, or for the introduction 
of anything like party spirit in discussing a 
Motion of this kind—nay, further, he would 
admit that if they were to have « civilian 
at the head of the department, they could 
not have a better man than the Duke of 
Somerset ; while as regarded his noble 
Friend opposite, he should think his retire- 
ment from the office he now held a national 
misfortune. His hon. and gallant Friend 
complained that the result of the present 
constitution of the Board was a wasteful 
expenditure of money. He (Mr. Bentinck) 
admitted that to a certain extent, but he 
felt that there was a much greater evil—a 
want of efficiency in the service; and he 
had always contended that so long as there 
were civilians at the head of the Board 
of Admiralty, the whole system must be 
imperfect, nor could they depend on that 
rapidity and certainty of action which was 
necessery to meet great and sudden emer- 
gencies. It was not to be expected that 
men who undertook a particular branch of 
business for the first time would understand 
it thoroughly ; and there was this disad- 
vantage attending the system, that the 
moment the person appointed became com- 
petent, he was, in all probability, by some 
freak of the House of Commons, turned out 
of office, and a fresh man, as ignorant as 
he was at first, brought in. Thus it was 
that one of our most important public de- 
partments was left to the management of 
men who were no doubt adepts in political 
warfare, but very tyros and schoolboys in 
the business of governing the navy. The 
gunboats had been alluded to, and he wish- 
ed to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for India (Sir Charles Wood) 
whether the order for hauling them up at 
Haslar, and leaving them there for a long 
time dry and unexamined, had not ema- 


nated from him? He had heard the naval 
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men of the Board disclaim any responsi- 
bility as to that order, which had cost the 
country £70,000, and its only effect had 
been to increase the progress of the dry 
rot in the vessels, which had been germi- 
nated by the green state of the wood of 
which they were built. If it was true that 
the right hon. Baronet was the author of 
that absurd scheme, that was in itself a 
strong argument against having a civilian 
at the head of the Board. His noble and 
gallant Friend had said that the duties of 
the Admiralty were in many respects of a 
civil character, as merchants, shipbuilders, 
chemists, &e. ; but he (Mr. Bentinck) did 
not see why naval men could not qualify 
themselves to deal with such matters as 
well as the civilians who were appointed 
under the present system, and who, as far 
as he had ever heard, were not selected 
because of their practical knowledge and 
oxperience in such pursuits, but from mo- 
tives of a very different kind. The fact 
that there were four different Inquiries go- 
ing on already was no answer to the pre- 
sent Motion. Those Commissions and Com- 
mittees to which his noble and gallant 
Friend (Lord Clarence Paget) had called 
attention, did not go to the root of the 
evil, which was the constitution of the 


Board; and even if they did, the Board of 
Admiralty, after all, might not adopt the 


recommendation of the Commission. The 
only object in appointing a civilian to the 
Board of Admiralty was to give the Minis- 
ter of the day the means of appointing an 
important Member of the House of Com- 
mons to a place. The noble Lord advo- 
cated the appointment of a civilian to the 
head of the Admiralty because he said a 
naval man would be prejudiced. Now, there 
were two grounds on which a naval man 
was better qualified than a civilian to select 
officers for promotion. In the first place, 
he would necessarily have better opportu- 
nities of being acquainted with the profes- 
sional merits of those who sought promo- 
tion; and in the second, he would be less 
fettered by those political ties which at- 
tached to a civilian, who owed his appoint- 
ment to distinguished ability in the party 
conflicts in that House. He quite agreed 
that if the First Lord was to continue to 
be a civilian he should be a peer, as that 
would to some extent get rid of the influ- 
ence of the House of Commons in the di- 
rection of the patronage of the navy, which 
would always, while it prevailed, be applied 
more with regard to political than profes- 
sional objects. He concurred in the praise 
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which had been awarded to the present 
Secretary for the Admiralty, who, he fully 
admitted, had done his best since his acces- 
sion to office to remedy the evils he found 
existing ; and if he had been unable to re- 
medy them effectually, that was only an 
additional proof that there was something 
wrong in the constitution of the Board. He 
considered the suggestion of the right hon. 
Baronet below him (Sir John Pakington) 
—that the Inquiry should be conducted by 
a Commission appointed by the Government 
instead of by an independent Committee— 
was much about the same as if the prison- 
ers awaiting their trial at an assize were 
to propose that they should be tried by a 
Commission selected by their own body. 
Those who sat on the front benches on 
both sides looked upon the patronage of 
these public departments as the political 
prizes to which they in turn succeeded, and 
were not disposed willingly to give them 
up, and, therefore, this suggestion of the 
right hon. Baronet had been made; but 
until the House of Commons took up the 
matter with a strong hand and determined 
to act for itself, they could not hope for the 
application of any efficient remedy. 

Si CHARLES NAPIER said, he 
wished to congratulate the gallant Ad- 
miral on having brought forw rd this ques- 
tion, and to express a hope t)at his efforts 
would be attended with more success than 
those which he himself had ‘aade on the 
same subject. He would not follow the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
through what he would call the rubbish 
which he had spoken about Lords of the 
Admiralty being architects, shipbuilders, 
masons, painters, and members of every 
other trade; but would confine himself to 
offering a word or two on the military du- 
ties of the First Lord. From the time 
that he entered the service a general com- 
plaint—whether right or wrong—had been 
always made against the Admiralty, and 
a general distrust of their administration 
was felt throughout the country. Since 
1850 there had been been constant changes 
at the Board. The right hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir Francis Baring) was fol- 
lowed by the Duke of Northumberland; the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir James Graham) his successor, 
was replaced by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Halifax (Sir Charles Wood); 
then the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) suc- 
ceeded to office, and now they had the 
Duke of Somerset. How was it possible 
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to maintain the efficiency of a service on 
which the safety of the country depended, 
or to carry out any regular system where 
the First Lord was so often changed, and 
where the Board of Admiralty changed 
nearly as often as himself? Then, who 
were the Lords of the Admiralty chosen 
from? It was not necessary that they 
should be men of talent; it was only requi- 
site that they should have a seat in the 
House, be well-connected, and friendly to 
the Minister of the day, and they were 
morally certain of enjoying a place at the 
Admiralty. A Board thus constituted, and 
with a civilian at its head, could know 
nothing either of the discipline of the navy 
or of the character of officers aud seamen; 
how, then, could it give satisfaction to the 
country at large? Formerly all the pa- 
tronage of the navy centred in the First 
Lord. In order to prevent this power 
from being abused, Parliament, having the 
good of the service at heart, limited the 
rule of promotion to one in three. But 
these were all grasped by the First Lord. 
All the appointments of the present Admi- 
ralty had been to officers who had held se- 
veral and successive commands. One offi- 


cer, to the perfect astonishment of the whole 
service, had been passed over by different 


Governments sixteen or seventeen times, 
ever since the period of the Burmese war, 
in which he performed his duty to the 
great satisfaction of the country and of 
the Board of Admiralty itself. He had 
just been passed over again for an officer 
who was his senior, but who had only re- 
cently struck his flag from a previous com- 
mand. He was not the only one who had 
been passed over. There were a great 
many others who had not been employed. 
He did. not find any fault with those who 
had been employed ; they were all good 
officers, but how was it possible for the 
others, who never stood any chance of 
hoisting their flag in time of peace, to be 
efficient in case war were to break out. 
There was another thing he had to com- 
plain of, and that was the manner in which 
orders were given by the Admiralty, often 
contradicting each other. As an illustra- 
tion of this, he might state that when in 
command of the Channel fleet he was or- 
dered by the Admiralty to remove the guns 
from the upper deck of the St. Vincent. 
He did so, and immediately he received 
another order to put them back again. 
Again, when the Albion was under trial, 
he received an order to send her home 
without delay; it was done, and then came 
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out a letter stating that their Lordships 
regretted that the Albion had not been 
thoroughly tried. Legally, all orders ought 
to be signed by two Lords, but the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty had stated to-night 
what he never heard before,—that the 
First Lord himself could issue an order if 
signed by the Secretary. The six Lords 
worked in separate rooms, dividing the 
business of the different departments be- 
tween them. They met in the board-room 
at twelve o’clock for general business, 
This sounded well enough in theory; but it 
was not good in practice. A Lord of the 
Admiralty, after doing his business at the 
Board, went down to Somerset House, where 
a whole heap of papers was placed before 
him. It was impossible for him to read 
them, and he signed them as fast as possi- 
ble, so that in fact the actual duty was 
performed by the department. Officers 
in command were often in a difficulty, 
in consequence of having three masters, 
When he was in command of the Baltic 
fleet, he received ordera from two Lords 
of the Admiralty, and from the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, When 
he sailed he had orders from the Admi- 
ralty to proeced to Wingoe Sound, and 
wait there for further instructions. When 
he arrived there he was informed the ice 
in the Baltic was breaking up; but he had 
orders not to enter the Baltic. The Earl 
of Clarendon, however, had had the same 
information, and sent him out a letter 
which showed his judgment. It was an 
order to proceed, as the ice was disappear- 
ing, to a position that would prevent the 
Russian fieet from entering the North Sea. 
The orders from the Admiralty and the 
Secretary of State were exactly opposed 
to each other; but he had no hesitation 
about them. The Earl of Clarendon’s 
order quite agreed with his own informa- 
tion, and he immediately passed through 
the Belt and got up to Copenhagen. He 
believed he did quite right; and he thought 
the country owed a great deal to the Earl 
of Clarendon; had he (Sir Charles Napier) 
followed the orders of the Admiralty, a 
northern confederacy might have beeu 
established by Russia in the Baltic. But 
by the next packet came despatches from 
the Admiralty, stating that ‘My Lords” 
were astonished at what he had done, as 
he had acted without the concurrence of 
the Board. The next packet had brought 
him out a letter from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, which, as it had reference to 
public affairs and contained no secret, he 
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supposed he might read to the House. 
However, on reflection, he thought it better 
not to read it; but it was quite clear that 
if the Russian fleet had got into the North 
Sea he could not plead the orders of the 
Admiralty as an excuse, for the Board 
would have immediately turned round on 
him and asked why he had not conformed 
to the instructions of the Secretary of 
State, which he had, as it happened, 
been wise enough to follow. The next 
complaint which he had to urge against the 
Admiralty, as at present constituted, was 
that it had never struck out any efli- 
cient plan for manning the navy, which it 
might have done if it had only set zeal- 
ously about carrying into effect the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission, while 
those, he contended, who read the Report 
which had recently been published in re- 
ference to Greenwich Hospital, must be, 
as he himself was, perfectly astonished at 
the manner in which that establishment 
was managed, and at the want of atten- 
tion in the case of the widows and orphans 
of the men by which the action of the Board 
had for aseries of years been marked. Now, 
he had often. heard it stated in that House 
by First Lords of the Admiralty that the 
Board as a body decided on all the matters 
of importance which came under the con- 
trol of the department, but the fact never- 
theless was, that when the First Lord did 
not want to take the opinion of the Board 
on any particular point, he retired with the 
Senior Naval Lord, or such other member 
of the Board as he pleased, into his room, 
and there came to the conclusion which he 
deemed to be most expedient. In corro- 
boration of that view he might relate a 
story which was well known at the Admi- 
ralty, although it might not be in that 
House. It was said that when the Go- 
vernment of the day desired to supersede 
Lord Hood in his command, because he 
complained that the fleet was badly man- 
aged, Lord Spencer had gone down to the 
Admiralty and placed a minute on the table 
of the board-room directing that Lord Hood 
should be superseded. He then turned 
round to the senior Lord, and asked him 
to sign the order, but the request was de- 
clined. The second member of the Board 
who was asked also refused, and Lord 
Spencer thereupon threw the order down 
to the bottom of the table to the Civil 
Lord, observing, that if it were not signed 
at once the Admiralty would exist no 
longer. The result had been that Lord 
Hood, one of the best officers of which the 
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country could boast, had been superseded 
in his command. Now if the Board of 
Admiralty was to be continued, it was, he 
contended, most desirable that the Comp- 
troller of the Navy and the Acountant- 
General should be among its members, 
He might add that as matters were at pre- 
sent arranged, the mode of inspecting the 
fleet was extremely unsatisfactory. Two 
members of the Board might go down per- 
haps to Portsmouth or elsewhere for that 
purpose dressed in private clothes, but they 
carried no weight with them under those 
circumstances, and produced no impression 
on the men. Now, in the case of the army 
—which, if military gentlemen wished it to 
be placed under the same sort of superin- 
tendence as the navy, all he could say was, 
God forgive them--whenever there was a 
display of want of discipline, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief sent down the Adjutant- 
General to Plymouth or Aldershot, or any 
other place in which a mutiny might have 
occurred, and that officer made his inspec- 
tion in uniform, turned out the regiment, 
and instituted the strictest investigation 
into the whole affair ; while, if that were 
not sufficient, the Commander-in-Chief pro- 
secuted the inquiry in person, Then there 
were in the army inspectors of infantry, 
who made frequent visits to the several 
stations, while there was no Adjutant- 
General or no inspector in connection with 
the Board of Admiralty to examine into 
the causes of a mutiny, if it arose on board 
a vessel or to ascertain the state of dis- 
cipline of the men. There was a simple 
remedy. There were the sinecure offices of 
Vice-Admiral and Rear-Admiral in the gift 
of the Prime Minister. If, in future, the 
Prime Minister would constitute the First 
Naval Lord of the Admiralty Vice-Ad- 
miral of Great Britain, and the second 
Lord the Rear-Admiral of Great Britain, 
and attach the Comptroller of the Navy and 
the Accountant-General to the Board, a 
great improvement would be effected ; but 
instead of the First Lord, he would have a 
Minister of Marine, and let each Lord of 
the Admiralty have his own distinct duties 
to perform, for which he should be held 
responsible. The Comptroller of the Navy 
had nothing to do with timber, and knew 
no more about the quantity in store than 
he himself did; nor had he any authority 
to send for the storekeeper to inquire 
about it. He believed there was not more 


than two years’ stock of timber in the 
yards ; and was that a state of things that 
ought to exist? The whole of the store 
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department should be under the control of 
this officer. He would say nothing of the 
statements made by the noble Lord the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. It was quite 
true that he did not accuse or complain of 
Admiral Sir Baldwin Walker, but it was said 
there was alossof £5,000,000 in the course 
of eleven years—it had not been properly 
accounted for. Sir Baldwin Walker was 
called on to state whether this was true or 
false. He went into the whole concern. He 
answered every statement article by article, 
and proved that during those eleven years 
every accusation was inaccurate. Therewas 
only a sum of £4,000 or £5,000 expend- 
ed for some other purpose than had been 
intended. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
the stain remained on Sir Baldwin Walker 
and the Accountant-General, who were 
supposed to know about it. He thought 
that unjust, and had given the Secretary 
of the Admiralty the opportunity of stating 
in the House that, after examining the 
statement of Sir Baldwin Walker, the whole 
had been regularly accounted for ; but until 
the matter was investigated by the Com- 
mission sitting on the dockyards the stain 
would remain. With regard to the gun- 


boats, they were a shame and a disgrace 


tothis country. It had been said that the 
Board of Admiralty were perfectly aware 
when orders were given to build them that 
they were to be built of green timber, for 
no other was to be found in the yards, but 
the contract was that they should be built 
of sound timber. An investigation was 
now going on into the whole matter, and 
no doubt the truth would come out. An- 
other fault had been committed by the 
Admiralty, and it was a grievous one. 
They had ’a fine fleet after the Russian 
war. A great part was paid off, but there 
remained seven, eight, or ten sail of the 
line, which, however, were paid off, and 
the men sent adrift. The consequence was 
they’ had never been able to recruit the 
navy since, or get a fresh supply of pro- 
per petty officers, There had been no 
economy whatever in that, for the saving 
of pay was more than counterbalanced by 
the expense of putting the ships again 
into commission. He implored the House 
to grant this Committee of Inquiry. If the 
Admiralty were well conducted, a Com- 
mittee to examine all the departments 
would produce a most satisfactory result. 
If the Admiralty thought themselves guilty, 
of course they would not submit to inquiry. 
But he trusted the [louse would make a 
thorough and searching investigation. 
Sir Charles Napier 
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Mr. WARRE said, he had come to the 
conclusion, not without the most anxious 
consideration, that it would not be advis- 
able to press the Motion to a division, 
Enough, however, had been elicited to lead 
to this result, that out of the discussion 
must come—it might be a little sooner or 
it might be a little later—very valuable re- 
sults to the public service. The right hon, 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
John Pakington) had admitted that the 
Board might be improved in its construc- 
tion; and this admission would not be 
thrown away. The iron-plated vessels were, 
it was true, untried, and little could there. 
fore be said in their defence. But if other 
powers were making vast and costly ex- 
periments, experiments only though they 
were, in the construction of vessels of a 
novel description, but which perhaps would 
prove to be exceedingly formidable in a 
state of warfare, was it not our duty to 
proceed pari passu with them in such ex- 
periments? Some small experiments had 
been made of a similar kind in the Rus- 
sian war; but the Russian artillery was 
not considered powerful enough to render 
the trials conclusive. Since that time artil- 
lery had been invented of extreme power, 
and the trial of their strength in warfare 
might not be a far distant event. We 
ought, then, to be prepared. He trusted, 
however, that the gallant officer would not 
press his Motion to a division. 

Sin JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
concurred in the hope that had been ex- 
pressed by the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down. He thought that the dis- 
cussion would exercise a very beneficial 
effect on the Admiralty, and as there were 
four Committees sitting already it would 
be practically impossible to go into a full 
investigation of the question this Session. 
If the gallant Admiral would content him- 
self for the present with the discussion 
which had taken place, and re-introduce 
his Motion at the beginning of the next 
Session, he (Sir James Elphinstone) would 
be happy to assist him to the extent of 
his power in an endeavour to obtain an in- 
vestigation into the abuses which he was 
afraid existed in the Board of Admiralty. 
What he principally objected to in the 
Admiralty was, its entirely political com- 
plexion. The discontent which this cause 
produced in the navy was deep and well 
founded. Favoured individuals rose from 
one rank to another, and were qualified 
by continual employment for flags, while 
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ments remained in the lower grades of the 
service without any prospect of promotion. 
The system was quite different in the army, 
where if a man stuck to his profession, he 
eventually obtained promotion. The late 
Sir Henry Havelock was placed in almost 
3 hopeless position in India. He had no 
means to purchase promotion; but he stuck 
to his duties, and advancement came at 
last. Nothing of the kind occurred in the 
navy. Again, it was a grave question 
whether the functions of the Admiralty 
ought not to be curtailed. The jurisdic- 
tion which it possessed over the tidal wa- 
ters of the empire was not always cxer- 
cised for the public good. The ships, too, 
which it constructed, were not built with a 
due regard to the stowage of dead weight ; 
and their designs were not thrown open, 
as they ought to be, to the examination 
of those best qualified to judge of naval 
architecture. Almost the same remarks 
applied to their steam machinery. Steam 
machinery had risen to its present position 
in a few years; but it was introduced by 
officers not so well skilled in the science as 
they ought to have been. Then as to the 
wood department of the navy, he believed 
that we had only sufficient seasoned timber 
for two years’ consumption; but the Ad- 


miralty seemed to look upon this state of 
things with a great degree of complacency. 
They had the teak forests of Burmah at 
their command, as well as a variety of 
other timber fitted for shipbuilding ;. but 
they took no steps to make these sources 


of supply available. The quantity of sea- 
soned timber in the market at any one time 
was always very limited, and it was as 
difficult to procure more the moment they 
wanted it, unless they had Jaid in a large 
store beforehand, as it was to lay their 


hands upon 10,000 able seamen in any | 


emergency. He thought they ought to 
have in store a supply which would be suf- 
ficient for at least ten years. What would 
be said of a gentleman who laid in only one 
year’s store of claret in his cellars? The 
Comptrollor of the Navy was the most im- 
portant man in the Admiralty ; and yet he 
had no seat at the Board, and it was said 
had no voice whatever in the construction 
of ships. So, the surveying department 
was not provided with proper vessels for 
the work to be done; and the management 
of the transport department ought to be 
taken away from the Admiralty. The 
House knew nothing more of the interior 
economy of the Admiralty than it did of 
the inside of the mosque at Mecca. There 
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would be great difficulty in placing a naval 
man at the head of the Board as long 
as the political element remained attached 
to it. With four inquiries relative to the 
Admiralty, however, going on, he thought 
the most prudent course would be for his 
hon. Friend to withdraw his Motion, with 
the understanding that next Session an in- 
quiry should take place. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, it is per- 
fectly true that there is nothing connected 
with the naval service which -does not de- 
pend upon the constitution of the Admi- 
ralty. Yet I cannot see how a great por- 
tion of the observations which have been 
made to-night can very much tend to en- 
lighten the House upon that subject, and 
I very much doubt whether a Committee 
of fifteen Members of the House would be 
likely to form a sound opinion as to how 
the Board ought to be constituted. I think 
that, if inquiry is necessary, a Commission 
is far better than Committee; but I be- 
lieve that those who have successively oc- 
cupied the post of First Lord must know 
better than any other persons what defects — 
exist, and what measures will most conduce 
to the efficient working of the system. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Nor- 
folk has repeated a statement which he has 
made on more than one occasion—that the 
naval Lords were not consulted by me 
about the gunboats and about hauling them 
up at Haslar. With regard to the gun- 
boats themselves, I do not recollect any 
statement being made to us that the con- 
tractors were not in possession of seasoned 
timber. My noble Friend says that one 
small builder represented that he had not 
sufficient, but no general representation to 
the same effect was made by the large 
builders. Nevertheless, if that had been 
the case, I should still have ordered the 
gunboats to be built of the best timber 
which the country could afford. It was 
indispensably necessary that the gunboats 
should be built within a limited time. I 
should not have hesitated a moment to 
authorize their construction of the best 
timber which could be procured; but I do 
not believe that any general representa- 
tion was made by the contractors, with the 
exception which my noble Friend has men- 
tioned, that they could not furnish timber 
adequately seasoned. My noble Friend 
has said truly that what the Admiralty 
complained of more particularly was the 
defective bolts, which was clearly a fraud 
upon the Admiralty, and what is worse, a 
crime of the gravest character, as it might 
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have perilled the lives of the men who 
were placed in the gunboats. Let those 
who find so much fault with the building 
in the Government yards remember that 
these gunboats, turned out in such a state 
as they were, came from the private yards 
of the first shipbuilders in the kingdom. 
The hon. Member for Norfolk asked whe- 
ther I consulted the naval Lords as to 
hauling up the boats at Haslar. I have 
stated before, not only that I did so, but 
that it was perfectly impossible orders could 
have been given for the purpose without 
consulting the Board. It involved expense, 
and it must therefore necessarily be done 
at a Board and by a Board order. I have 
not taken notice of assertions rashly made, 
without cognizance of the facts, but in this 
case not only I did not, but I could not 
give the order without the sanction of the 
Board. I did consult the Board, and they 
entirely concurred in the expediency of 
trying the experiment. Then we are told 
that hauling them up took away all chance 
of their lasting, and that if they had been 
left afloat there would have been no dry 
rot. But the first boats which showed 
symptoms of dry rot were two in the Me- 
diterranean, which were never taken out 
of the water, and in which the dry rot 


appeared long before it appeared in those 


which were hauled up at Haslar. It is 
notorious that a vessel left on the stocks 
will last an indefinite time. There may 
be a difference if she has once been in 
the water, but as it was exceedingly de- 
sirable to clear Portsmouth Harbour, I 
was led, in concurrence with the Board, 
to try the experiment, and to direct sheds 
to be built, where a certain number of 
these gunboats might be drawn up. The 
experiment of hauling up had been tried, 
and succeeded with some yachts, which 
were habitually drawn up at Cowes, and 
there was no reason to anticipate any dif- 
ferent result. It was also intended to take 
out some streaks of timber to let the air 
through, so that they might be the better 
preserved. The shipwright officer objected 
to take out the streaks of wood, and before 
any decision was arrived at, I was suc- 
ceeded by the right hon. Baronet opposite. 
These are the reasons why that course was 
taken with the entire and full concurrence 
of the naval Lords of the Admiralty. The 
hon. Gentleman is mistaken in supposing 
that the First Lord takes the responsibility 
which is imputed to him without consulta- 
tion with the members of the Board. The 
hon. Gentleman talks of promotions by the 
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First Lord. No doubt, he is personally 
responsible, but I can say most solemnly, 
that I never made one promotion or ap- 
pointment without consultation, and the 
complete concurrence of the Board. I had 
to administer the Admiralty in time of war, 
and it is no doubt a much easier task to 
make appointments in time of war than in 
time of peace. I do not, therefore, claim 
any credit for myself which I am not 
ready to give to others who have filled the 
same office ; but I declare on my honour 
as a gentleman that I never made a pro- 
motion or appointment in my life from any 
motive or belief other than that the reci- 
pient was as fit a man as could be found 
for the purpose, and I never made an 
appointment without the full concurrence 
of the Board. I say distinctly that there 
is an advantage, generally speaking, in 
having a civilian at the head of the Admi- 
ralty. I do not say that there are not 
many naval men perfectly fit and compe- 
tent to take the post, but I entirely coneur 
with my noble Friend, and I was glad to 
hear him say it, that naval men have 
necessarily friends or followers in the navy, 
and are apt to look with more favour 
on those whom they have seen and with 
whom they have served than upon others. 
It is quite natural and right that they 
should do so. The advantage of having 
a civilian at the head of the Admiralty 
is that he is able to hold the scales 
equally and upon the whole, as far as 
the navy at large is concerned, to make 
appointments more fairly than a naval 
man, who is liable to have his judgment 
warped by his feelings. A good deal has 
been said about matters not being brought 
before the Board. I am sorry to entirely 
differ from my hon. Friend who was Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty at the time I 
was First Lord. He may not have been 
present when questions of ship-building 
were discussed, and I quite agree that 
it is not a very convenient or easy mode 
of doing business to have very long dis- 
cussions at the Board on matters of de- 
tail. The details were generally settled 
by the Surveyor of the Navy. The naval 
Lord who superintended that department 
was very frequently in communication with 
me, “in my room” if the hon. Member 
pleases, but no matter of importance could 
be settled without its being brought before 
the Board. The lines of every ship were 
not only brought before the Board but in- 
variably approved and signed by two Lords 
and the Secretary. It was the same, the 
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right hon. Baronet says, in his time, and I 
suppose in every First Lord’s time, be- 
cause all orders must issue from the Board. 
I think a great deal of misapprehension 
exists as to what fell from my noble Friend 
as to the necessity of giving an entirely 
naval charactor to the Board. I think it 
is of great advantage that there should be 
many naval Lords at the Board, But my 
noble Friend stated truly that a large pro- 
portion of business required no naval know- 
Jedge at all. A man of business and sense 
is just as qualified to buy beef and butter 
and to judge of the quality of clothing as 
if he had been to sea, and I remember at 
one Board at which I presided I kept an 
account of the naval matters considered, 
the result of which was that I found that 
nineteen out of twenty cases might just as 
well be decided by a civilian. Of course, 
ceteris paribus, it is of advantage also to 
have naval knowledge. Of the five junior 
Lords four are naval Lords, and looking to 
the amount of civil business it does not 
seem desirable to insist that the whole 
character of the Board should be exclu- 
sively naval. I do not think a Committee 
of the House the most convenient mode of 
investigating the constitution of the Board 
of Admiralty, and allow me to add that the 
multiplication of those Committees and Com- 
missions does very seriously interfere with 
the business of the department. If members 
of departments, their officers and clerks, al- 
ready pass too much time in examinations 
before these four or five Committees or Com- 
missions on naval subjects, it is, I think, a 
very good reason against appointing another 
Committee. The necessity of attending 
all these Committees is a serious interrup- 
tion to public business. As to the Con- 
troller of the Navy and the Accountant Ge- 
neral having seats at the Board, you may 
depend upon it if these officials had to at- 
tend daily at the Board for three or four 
hours a day, it would be perfectly impos- 
sible for them to discharge their special 
duties. Add another naval Lord or lay 
Lord to the Board to attend to such busi- 
ness, to the accounts and such things, if 
you like, though I do not think it is at all 
necessary; but if you turn your executive 
officers into deliberative officers you will 
seriously interfere with the discharge of 
their duties. The person who is responsi- 
ble for the discharge of the duties of First 
Lord is more ivterested in having an effi- 
cient Board than any one else possibly can 
be, and, with all respect to this House, I 
do not think that fifteen gentlemen selected 
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out of it, without experience, ean be half 
so fit to conduct an inquiry into the best 
mode of forming the Board as those who 
have had long experience of its working. I 
was five years Secretary of the Admiralty, 
and three, First Lord—I have been at the 
Treasury, at the Board of Control, and am 
now at the India Office, and I can con- 
scientiously say that the transaction of 
business at the Admiralty is more rapid 
and satisfactory than at any other Board of 
which I have had experience. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he hoped the 
Motion would not be pressed to a division, 
but if it were he should be compelled to 
vote against it. If for no other reason he 
should be compelled to do so because he 
observed those who were most disposed to 
comment on the shortcomings of the Admi- 
ralty while out of office were often obliged 
to reeant when they got into office. He 
entirely concurred with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to the manner in which the busi- 
ness of the Admiralty was conducted, and 
also as to the inexpediency of requiring the 
Comptroller General and the Accountant 
General to attend the sittings of the Board. 
It might often happen that they would 
have to decide on matters which were en- 
tirely foreign to their departments, and on 
which they were, perhaps, not so well 
fitted to judge as those who now disposed 
of them. No doubt it would be an advan- 
tage to the Board if some of its members 
enjoyed a longer tenure of office, for the 
continual changes of the naval officers who 
sat at the Board was a great evil. So far 
as his experience went, it was by no means 
the rule to select the junior members of 
the Board solely with a reference to their 
political opinions, with the exception, per- 
haps, of a certain number, whose presence 
in the House was desirable, and whose ab- 
sence had occasionally been felt as a great 
disadvantage. The strongest reason for 
granting a Committee of this kind would 
be that it would dispel many misapprehen- 
sions which were afloat with regard to the 
Board, arising entirely from ignorance. He 
was astonished to hear hon. Gentlemen re- 
commend that the patronage of the Admi- 
ralty should be assimilated to that of the 
Horse Guards. Why, the ery in the House 
a little while ago was that the patronage 
of the Horse Guards should be assimilated 
to that of the Admiralty and exercised on 
the principle of selection. He trusted that 
the gallant Admiral would rest satisfied with 
the expression of opinion he had elicited 
from the House and withdraw his Motion. 
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Sm MICHAEL SEYMOUR said, there 
was a strong impression in the navy that a 
political bias had long existed at the Ad- 
miralty which was adverse to the efficient 
administration of the service, and the in- 
terests of the most deserving officers. The 
Admiralty was a ministry of five or six 
members, without individual responsibility, 
and liable to continual changes. In France 
the various Admiralty departments consti- 
tuted a collective body, responsible to the 
Minister of Marine, who himself was solely 
responsible to the State for all acts done. 
Such matters as the organization of the 
fleet, the Works Department, provisioning 
of the fleet, and the selection of officers 
for promotion or employment were all con- 
sidered by 1 Committee, on whose Report 
the Minister as a rule acted, though of 
course he had the right of overruling it if 
he thought fit; and the result of this sys- 
tem of admi istration was very satisfactory 
to the officers. He was bound to say in 
eandour tha’ he agreed with those who ar- 
gued that it was preferable to have a dis- 
tinguished civilian at the head of the Ad- 
miralty, but still it was most important 
that under him a naval opinion should have 
greater weight and be brought more to 
bear on matters connected with the navy 
than was now supposed to be the case. 
In this direction some inquiry might be 
very advantageous. He was not altogether 
disposed to admit that it was necessary 
that the Naval Lords should be in Parlia- 
ment, and he could easily conceive that 
many officers, whose knowledge and ex- 
perience would be most useful at the Board, 
would object to going there under the con- 
dition of being turned at the same time 
into political characters. He had great 
pleasure in bearing testimony, from his 
own experience, to the able and honest 
manner in which successive Boards of Ad- 
miralty had discharged their important and 
difficult duties. Where the state of busi- 
ness rendered it advisable, it might be 
well that the Comptroller of the Navy 
should attend the meetings of the Board ; 
but otherwise he would be satisfied with 
its present constitution. He trusted that 
the discussion which had taken place might 
have the effect of enlightening the public 
mind with regard to naval affairs, and per- 
haps it might ultimately lead to the ap- 
pointment of some such Committee as was 
desired. If the unfavourable impression 
of Admiralty political influence which pre- 
vailed in the service could be removed, a 
great object would have been achieved, and 
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the effect would be to add to the zeal and 
gallantry of the members of the profession. 

ApmiraL DUNCOMBE, in reply, said 
he could truthfully assert that nobody could 
have been more desirous than the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
India, when holding the post of First Lord 
of the Admiralty, to consult the interests 
of the service or to promote deserving 
officers. Asa proof that he was not actu- 
ated in his selections by any political bias, 
he might state that on one occasion he had 
asked him to recommend a flag officer for 
acommand. The noble Lord the Seere- 
tary to the Admiralty admitted that he 
spoke very much in the dark, and the forms 
of the House had not permitted him to 
show him the way to the light; but in 
introducing this Motion he had never sug- 
gested either that the First Lord should 
not be a civilian, or that promotions should 
be taken out of his hands and placed in 
those of the Board; for he knew that on 
most, if not on all occasions, the Board 
was consulted. It was merely on the sup- 
position that the number of Lords of the 
Admiralty would not be increased that he 
had advocated the addition of the Comp- 
troller of the Navy to the Board. He 
did not deny that points of detail, such 
as the noble Lord had referred to, might 
very well be managed by civilians ; but 
it was a singular thing that for thir- 
teen or fourteen years Sir Alexander 
Milne, now the commander on the West 
India station, was continued in office un- 
der different Administrations from the suc- 
cess with which he hed conducted that 
department. It would ill become him to 
detain the House by insisting on a divi- 
sion, and as it was impossible that any 
practical result could follow in the present 
state of public business from the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, he should withdraw 
his Motion, on the distinct understanding 
that he was to be allowed to renew it at 
an early period next Session. It only re- 
mained for him to disclaim all intention of 
injuring in any way the naval administra- 
tion of this country. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 


EUROPEAN FORCES—INDIA—LEAVE. 
Sir CHARLES WOOD: I rise, pur- 


suant to the notice I have given, to move 
for leave to introduce a Bill repealing the 
powers po: sessed by the Secretary of State 
for India to raise men in this country for 
the local service of Her Majesty in India. 
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The Bill I propose to introduce contains only 
one simple clause for this purpose ; and I 
have adopted this mode of bringing the 
question before the House, in order to test 
its opinion on the principle of the measure, 
without encumbering it with any details 
that might distract attention from the main 
question. In the execution of the measure 
a great number of details will have to be 
carefully considered. Indeed, if the House 
refers to papers now on the table, it will 
find among them a letter addressed to me 
from one of the ablest officers now serving 
in the Indian army, suggesting the neces- 
sity of appointing a Commission or Com- 
mittee of experienced officers, to go into 
the numerous and minute details that will 
arise when the measure is brought into 
practical operation. I will therefore state 
generally the principle of the plan that I 
think must be adopted, and avoid entering 
into a statement of the details. I adopt 
this course also for another reason :-—I 
stated earlier in the evening that the Coun- 
cil of India did not concur with the plan. 
But they have stated fairly and frankly, 
that if the decision of the House confirmed 
that of Her Majesty’s Government, they 
would faithfully endeavour to carry that 
determination into effect. I did not think 
it fair to ask the Council of India to pre- 
pare any plan, or consider any plan, till 
that decision had been come to ; but I shall 
be most anxious to have the benefit of their 
advice on the details of any plan for carry- 
ing out the determination of Government 
and of Parliament. I think there can be no 
great difficulty in carrying a plan with this 
object into execution. Kven among the pa- 
pers on the table of the House there are no 
less than three detailed plans of the kind. 
Two of them are drawn up by officers of the 
Indian army, and one by an officer of the 
Queen’s forces, now serving in India, Sir 
William Mansfield. I have received a 
fourth detailed plan, also drawn up by an 
officer of the Indian army; and in principle 
all these four plans are much the same ; if 
they differ it is on points of detail. They, 
therefore, show a general concurrence of 
independent authorities, all intimately ac- 
— with the subject with which they 
eal. 


Before going farther, I will state what 
the military forces in India have hitherto 
been. It is generally known that the India 
Company had in India three large armies 

~those of the three Presidencies, Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. Each of these con- 
sisted of Native regiments, comprising artil- 
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lery, infantry, and cavalry. The Company 
have had besides these, from the earliest 
times, a number of European troops—the 
Company’s troops, they were called —raised 
in Europe. They consisted of artillery and 
infantry. There have been also in India, 
for many years back, a considerable num- 
ber of Queen’s troops, which comprised 
only infantry and cavalry. The European 
infantry was therefore common to the Line 
and the local forces ; the European cavalry 
was exclusively that of the Queen’s army ; 
the artillery was exclusively the Company’s. 
Before the breaking out of the mutiny the 
Native armies amounted to near 250,000 ; 
but I need not refer further to them, I will 
confine myself to the Europeans. Without 
going very far back, I may state that in 
1830, the Company’s European forces con- 
sisted of artillery, and one regiment of in- 
fantry, in each Presidency. About 1840 
a second, and in 1854 a third, European 
regiment was added in each Presidency. 
During the mutiny three regiments of in- 
fantry and five of cavalry were added in 
Bengal, but the infantry was not trained, 
and the cavalry regiments hardly formed. 
After the Sepoy mutiny, discontent arose 
in the local army, and a Jarge proportion 
of it obtained their discharge. The Queen’s 
troops in India have for many years been 
in the proportion of about two to one of 
the Company’s European troops. In 1820 
the Queen’s troops were 20,000, those of 
the Company 10,000; in 1839 Queen’s 
17,000, Company’s 8,500; and in 1852 
the Queen’s troops were 28,000 to 14,000 
of the Company; but during the mutiny 
the number of the Queen’s troops was 
about 90,000, to 24,000 of the Company’s 
European force. This number was the 
maximum which the Company’s force ever 
reached ; but they were not all fit for 
service, After the discontent manifest- 
ed by the Company’s local troops, about 
11,000 of them took their discharge ; and 
this foree was reduced to about 12,000 
men. Now, the only question on which I 
wish to take the opinion of the House is 
this,—whether we shall continue to main- 
tain a separate European force for local 
service in India, or whether all the Euro- 
pean troops in India shall form part of the 
Queen’s general army. I must say that 
this question is one on which I long enter- 
tained the most serious doubts. I stated 
last Session that we were prepared to main- 
tain to a certain extent a local army in 
India ; and it is only in consequence of 
events that have taken place since, and 
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longer and more careful consideration, that ; prised to hear on that occasion the strong 
my Colleagues and myself have arrived at | opinion expressed by the gallant Officer 
the conclusion that it is not expedient to | opposite (General Peel) against this course 
continue that separate local force. I wish! as I had understood that Lord Derby’s 
to state, before I go further, what the! Government had concurred in it. I then, 
chain of circumstances and arguments were | as appears from tle papers which have 
by which we arrived at this conclusion,—| been laid before the House, submitted 
not only to relieve ourselves from the ap- | to a member of the Council of India, who 
pearance of inconsistency, but because the | came over to this country charged with the 
same arguments may weigh with others, | views of Lord Canning on the subject, and 
and tend to induce the same conclusions. | who certainly is one of the ablest advocates 
When India was governed by the Com- | of the maintenance of a local army, the de- 
pany this question was not brought to my | termination at which my noble friend who 
notice. The only military question con- | preceded me in office had arrived on the 
nected with India which I had to decide subject. I stated to Colonel Durand that 
was the addition of one regiment to the | that determination was to keep up the local 
local force, which I assented to with the army to the extent of two-fifths of the mi- 
concurrence of Lord Hardinge; and the | nimum European force in India, Now, it is 
substitution of irregular for regular cavalry, | desirable, as the House will not fail to per- 
which was under discussion with Lord Dal- | ceive, that the amount of the local army 
housie, when I quitted the Board of Con- should not be avarying, but a fixed amount, 
trol. When my noble Friend (Lord Pal-| beeause any variation in the amount of 
merston) introduced his Bill for transfer- | foree would be more easily made in the 
ring the government of India to the Crown, | Queen’s troops serving in India, who may 
I was asked whether the disposal of the be moved to any part of the world ac- 
Indian army would not be an insuperable | cording as their services might be requir- 
obstacle to the change. I answered him'!ed. The force in India was then upwards 
that, though it would be a difficulty, it | of 90,000. I was, however, in hopes — 
formed no insuperable obstacle, as I thought | though my hopes were not perhaps quite 
the Native regiments might be officered by | 80 sanguine on the point as those which 
officers from the Queen’s troops, placing | others entertained —that the European 
them on an unattached list for Staff ap-!| force in India might be diminished to an 
pointments. Before this question could be | extent which 1 do not at present deem 
brought to a decision the matter was taken | expedient. I took the numbers which 
out of our hands by a change of Govern-| General Hancock in his Report suggested 
ment. When in last June I was appointed | should be 60,000 men, and I asked 
to the office which I now have the honour | Colonel Durand, assuming that to be the 
to hold, I found that my noble Friend who | minimum number required for India, how 
preceded me had decided on maintaining | he would dispose of 24,000, two-fifths of 
a local army in India to the extent of two-| that number. As will be seen by his letter, 
fifths of the minimum European force in | which is amongst the papers on the table of 
that country, and I am not ashamed to | the House, he said that it must be a mistake 
confess that I was extremely unwilling to | to take that number as two-fifths of all the 
disturb the decision in this respect at | foree, and that any such arrangement should 
which my noble Friend had arrived. I| have excluded the artillery and engineers, 
well knew the single-mindedness with which | and concluded by observing that there 
he formed his conclusions on all subjects| was no alternative between the adoption 
connected with India which came under | of Lord Canning’s proposal, supported in 
his notice, and that he had carefully con-| the main by the Report of the Military 
sidered this particular question. I felt, | Committee of the Indian Council, and a 
therefore, the strongest anxiety to carry | new Act, leaving it to the wisdom of Par- 
his views into effect. I may, however, re- | liament, which would then assume the re- 
mind the House that at that time the mu-| sponsibility to devise whatever it might 
tiny of the European troops in India had|deem expedient. Now, Lord Canning’s 
been only recently reported in this country, | proposal was that there should be an army 
and that its more grave features had not|of 80,000 Europeans, two-thirds of which 
been brought to our knowledge. It was | should be a local foree. The Military Com- 
under these circumstances that I made the | mittee of the Council of India concurred 
announcement in August last to which I | substantially in that view, fixing the total 
Lave referred, and I was not a little sur-|at 78,000 instead of 80,000, so that I 
Sir Charles Wood 
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looked upon Lord Canning’s proposal as 
being supported by the Report of the Mili- 
tary Committee. The local force, therefore, 
in accordance with the opinions of its prin- 
cipal advocates, ought not to amount to 
less than two-thirds of whatever number of 
European troops we maintained in India, 
whether that number were 40,000, the 
two-thirds of 60,000, or 53,060 some odd 
hundreds, the two-thirds of 80,000. It 
was also contended that a small local 
force would not occupy that equality of po- 
sition as compared with troops of the Line 
which everybody seemed to regard as in- 
dispensable. The amount of local force 
to be maintained on the determination of 
my noble predecessor. satisfied nobody. 
These views, I confess, took me some- 
what by surprise, and tended very much 
to shake my confidence in the propriety 
of the determination which I had an- 
nounced to the House. While the ques- 
tion was pending a succession of letters, 
extracts from which are on the table of the 
House, arrived from India, pointing out 
how much more grave and serious the con- 
duct of the European troops who had mu- 
tinied was than had been supposed in the 
first instance. The mutiny began to as- 


sume the appearance not of being the work 


of young men who had just gone out to 
India, but of an organized combination 
among their older comrades, and this 
new aspect of affairs as represented by 
Lord Clyde and Sir William Mansfield, 
furnished ground for serious consideration. 

In dealing with this subject, moreover, 
the question of expense had always pre- 
sented one of the greatest difficulties. I 
myself was under the impression that the 
additional expense of Queen’s troops would 
be very much greater than that of a local 
foree. This, however, was a point with 
respect to which it was not easy to pro- 
cure any impartial opinion, those who took 
opposite sides with respect to it being dis- 
posed to regard their own facts and figures 
as the only accurate data, I referred to 
the Registrar General under these circum- 
stances, and he suggested a civilian not 
likely to be biassed by military views in 
order fairly to investigate the question. The 
Report of this gentleman has been laid upon 
the table, and the result is that the addi- 
tional expense of maintaining Queen’s 
troops is found to be much less than the 
Indian authorities supposed. Later in the 
course of the autumn, we received accounts 
of the number of men who took their dis- 
charge from the Indian army, and that in 
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consequence that army was reduced from 
upwards of 24,000 to 12,000. The ques- 
tion, therefore, which we then had to con- 
sider was not whether we should maintain 
the Indian army, such as it was, but 
whether we should raise a new army—not 
to the extent of 24,000 men, for that 
number would not be satisfactory to the 
advocates of a local army—but to the 
extent of at least 40,000. It seems to 
me that after what has been reiterated 
by the advocates for maintaining a local 
army, we may dismiss altogether from our 
notice the proposal for maintaining a small 
local army in India, which is a course 
which everybody who pays regard to the 
efficiency of such a force seems to con- 
demn. That was the question which we 
had to consider last June or July, but 
such is not the ease at the present mo- 
ment. Circumstances have altered within 
the ten or eleven months, and we are 
not therefore open to the charge of in- 
consistency, if we have now apparently 
come to a different decision from that at 
which we some time ago arrived. A small 
local army would be inefficient, a large one 
seemed to us to be dangerous, and we 
therefore came to the only possible con- 
clusion, that a local army ought not to be 
maintained. 

I have made this brief statement in 
order that the House may see the reasons 
by which our policy has been guided, and 
I shall now proceed to state more fully the 
grounds on which our decision is based. 
In doing so I think I may avail myself at 
the outset of an admission which was made 
in the discussion on the Motion of my hon. 
and gallant Friend behind me to the effect 
that 4 priori the argument is now in fa- 
vour of our having only one army in India. 
During the period of the existence of the 
Company’s government, there were many 
reasons which might be advanced in sup- 
port of the maintenance of a Company’s 
army. It was many years ago contended 
that it was necessary the army should 
belong to the governing power of the 
country, although even then many high 
authorities differed on the subject. Since, 
however, the transfer of power from the 
Company to the Queen has taken place, I 
think the force of argument lies entirely 
the other way. I dismiss altogether, for 
the reasons I have stated, the idea of a 
small local force. No person of autho- 
rity adveeates that there should be only 
one army in India, and that a local army. 
The question is between a large local army 
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as well as troops of the Line, or only troops 
of the Line maintained in India. I would 
ask, in the first place, whether it is desir- 
able to raise in the same country, and 
from the same class, two bodies of men 
for the same purpose, but ruled by dif- 
ferent authorities and guided by differ- 
ent forms of military discipline. That is 
the first question which I call upon the 
advocates of the maintenance of a local 
army to answer in the affirmative, and if 
they cannot do so upon any reasonable 
grounds, then I contend the @ priori argu- 
ment is against the view which they take. 
If, then, they are not able to substantiate 
their view in this respect, they must either 
show that the local reasons are so strongly 
in favour of a double army as to overbalance 
the general disadvantages connected with 
such a system, or that it is impossible with 
justice to put an end to the existing army 
as it stands. 

Now, I am prepared to admit that much 
ought to be conceded to the wishes of the 
Indian army, and that its interests ought 
to be carefully protected in dealing with 
this question. 1 should feel very differently 
if it were proposed simply to put an end to 
the Indian army; but the proposal is that 
they should be united to and form part of 
the Imperial army. I admit fully that no- 
thing can be prouder than the recollections 
of the old Indian regiments of the three 
Presidencies ; but we propose that they 
should form part of an army not less glori- 
ous than themselves, and on whose stand- 
ards are emblazoned many of the battles 
from which they derive their own renown. 
Seringapatam and Delhi are not only on the 
standards of the Indian army, but on many 
of the standards of the English army. The 
victors of Arcot and Plassey would be as- 
sociated with those of the Peninsula and 
Waterloo. What are the wishes and fecl- 
ings of many of the Indian officers on this 
subject? I admit that the older officers 
are generally for the maintenance of the 
Indian army, but the greater part of the 
younger officers are in favour of amalgama- 
tion. Among the papers you will see state- 
ments to that effect. I would beg to call 
attention to the letters on the subject of 
Lord Elphinstone contained in these papers, 
because they contain the most reasonable 
and well-considered views on the whole 
question, without any prejudice of any 
kind. What does Lord Elphinstone say ? 
I was constantly in communication with 
him on this subject, and in a letter to me 
Lord Elphinstone says :— 
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“ With regard to the local army, I think that 
people in this country, with the exception of a 
few of the senior officers, are fast coming round 
to the view which I have always taken of the 
subject. If the local army has no exclusive pri- 
vileges and advantages, it must of necessity sink 
into a secondary and inferior force. This convic- 
tion is now forcing itself upon the more intelligent 
of the local officers. They see that in amalgama- 
tion with the British army lies their only chance 
of continuing upon a footing of equality, or, per. 
haps, I should rather say, of maintaining the su- 
perior status which they have hitherto enjoyed.” 
The same observations are made by a very 
able and well-known Indian officer in this 
country. J asked him ** What do the offi- 
cers in the Indian army think of amalga- 
mation ?’’ He said, ‘* Every officer above 
the rank of a major is for the continuance 
of the local army; of those under that rank 
nine-tenths are for amalgamation.”’ It is 
not unnatural that the older officers should 
be attached to the proud recollections of the 
service with which they were connected ; 
and, on the other hand, it is also natural 
that the younger and more active officers 
should be glad to have the chance of service 
in connection with their brothers in arms 
elsewhere than in India; and why should 
we damp that spirit from which the effi- 
ciency of our future army in India is to 
be derived ? 

I must now, Sir, perform what is cer- 
tainly the most painful part of my duty 
to-night, which is to call the attention of 
the House to some of the extracts of the 
letters on the table, which I must say ap- 
pear to me to furnish the strongest grounds 
for the course we are about to take. It 
would be exceedingly unbecoming in me, a 
civilian, to venture to give an opinion on 
the efficiency, or discipline, or conduct of a 
regiment or of an army; but those most 
competent to form such opinions have given 
them. Their opinions have influenced us, 
and I think they ought to influence this 
House. I shall give no opinion of my own; 
I shall simply read extracts from the letters 
which are before the House, containing the 
views of persons well acquainted with the 
circumstanees, well acquainted with the 
facts, well able to form an opinion, and 
which will, I have no doubt, have great 
weight with this House. Of the gallantry, 
bravery, and endurance of the Indian 
army no one has ever expressed a doubt; 
but there does seem to be, I confess, a 
most unanimous concurrent testimony of all 
officers of the Queen’s troops that the dis- 
cipline of the Indian army is not what it 
ought to be. Toa considerable extent this 
has been admitted by their own officers. 
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I do not mean by discipline being well set 
up, or smartness on parade ; but I mean 
what has been so well expressed by Sir 
John Lawrence when he said :— 

“ While I admit that the tone and interior eco- 

nomy of a Royal regiment may on the average 
be somewhat superior to that of a local regiment, 
the difference is not so marked as may be sup- 
posed.” 
[Opposition cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
All I seek to establish by that extract is 
that the interior economy of a Royal regi- 
ment is superior to that of a local regi- 
ment. But I was anxious to quote the 
words which so well express what I mean 
by the short expression of discipline. 
It may be said that the Queen’s officers 
are partia) witnesses; but when I find 
them saying that the discipline of a 
Queen’s regiment remaining long in India 
deteriorates to a considerable extent, they 
may be admitted to be just to both ser- 
vices. What does that prove? It proves 
that there is some cause acting upon both 
local and English regiments to deteriorate 
the discipline of troops remaining long in 
in India, and it is not difficult to assign a 
reason. I use the word discipline as the 
shortest. I mean by it the interior economy 
of aregiment and the relation subsisting 
between its officers and men. I believe it 
has been generally observed that a local 
colonial corps which cannot come under 
the general supervision of the higher mili- 
tary authorities is apt to degenerate, more 
especially if they serve in a climate where 
exertion and energy are not likely to carry 
them on for a very long time, unless under 
the stimulus of war. Officers, after ten or 
fifteen years in India, are not so active and 
energetic as they might have been in a cool 
climate, or had they been in India for a 
shorter period. Sir James Outram, an 
experienced Indian officer, speaks of a 
Queen's regiment, after ten or fifteen years 
in India, being in the same state as a Com- 
pany’s regiment ; and he speaks of the 
system of the Indian army being such that 
it is a wonder there is any discipline at all. 
That discipline in that army is sadly defi- 
cient, we have the direct testimony of Lord 
Elphinstone again. He speaks both of the 
system of Native and European forces. He 
says :— 

“The same system, resulting in the total want 
of all influence over their men in the regimental 
officers, has led to both. The organization of the 


late Bengal army was as faulty as its discipline 
was lax,” 


There can not be a more impartial witness 
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on this subject than Lord Clyde. He has 
served in India for a great part of his career, 
as well as in all parts of the world, and 
is a most competent authority on military 
matters. What does Lord Clyde eay ?— 


“Tt is clear from what we have now seen that 
it is absolutely necessary not to trust to local 
corps, and that we can alone put faith in a discip- 
line which is constantly renovated by return to 
England, and the presence of officers with their 
regiments who look on them as their homes.” 


In a letter to the Duke of Cambridge, Lord 
Clyde says :— 

“As your Royal Highness knows, I have al- 
ways been strongly of the opinion that it is im- 
possible, as shown by practice and experience, to 
maintain discipline in a local corps, such as we 
expect in one of Her Majesty’s regiments, but it 
did not occur to me that the loyalty of local corps 
might suffer.” 


Sir Hugh Rose, not a martinet soldier, goes 
at great length into the question, I will 
only read one paragraph; but the whole 
letter turns on the same point :-— 


“ Nobody has mixed more with Indian officers 

than I have. I have never had a shadow of a 
difference with them because I was a Queen’s 
officer and they were Company’s or Indian offi- 
cers. I know the state of their feeling. They 
admit to me that the disorganization and undis- 
cipline of the Bengal army, and in a lesser degree 
of the Indian army in general, were the causes of 
the mutinies. They admit, especially since the 
mutinous conduct of the European Indian army 
in the discharge question, that amalgamation 
is necessary for the better discipline of the Indian 
army.” 
Such is the opinion of these high authori- 
ties. I am quite aware that there is much 
to palliate the conduct of the younger 
soldiers. But it isnot true that the mutiny 
was confined to the younger soldiers. We 
thought at first that this had been so, but 
what says Lord Clyde upon the point? 

“T beg leave again to draw your Royal High 
ness’s attention to the fact of the passive partici- 
pation of the non-commissioned officers and so 
called good men of the Bengal Artillery in the 
evil intentions of the younger and bolder men 
who were so near the commission of the worst 
crime.” 

Again he says :— 

‘« Even in the old regiments the men have not 
confidence in their officers. And further in my 
mind I must accuse the old soldiers of the Bengal 
Artillery of having been the prime movers and 
ringleaders in all this bad business,” 

It is perfectly obvious from his letters that, 
while Lord Clyde did not attach much im- 
portance to the outbreak of the recently 
enlisted soldiers, the deepest possible im- 
pression was produced on his mind by the 
disaffection of the veterans of the Bengal 
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army. He thought, in fact, that a just 
appreciation of the state of that army as 
it was disclosed during the summer, par- 
ticularly in its older soldiers, was per- 
fectly fatal to the maintenance of a local 
European corps. A much more serious 
subject of reflection, however, presents it- 
self in connection with what then took place 
—namely, the power of combination pos- 
sessed by an army permanently located in 
India with a separate interest from the 
rest of the Queen’s troops. All history 
tells us of the danger that may result from 
a large body of men with arms in their 
hands having such a separate interest and 
a power of combining together ; for that 
the combination which took place on the 
occasion to which I have referred was ex- 
tensive and perfect is abundantly clear. I 
do not insist upon this with the view of 
dilating on the faults of the men who took 
part in the movement ; but I do wish 
strongly to impress it upon the House as 
a warning for the future. And here I will 
read only one paragraph from Sir William 
Mansfield’s letter :— 
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“T have observed in The Times and some Par- 
liamentary speeches which arrived by the last mail 
a disposition to slur over and make little of the 
misconduct in the local European army in this 
country. I venture to impress on you the gravity 
and danger of the crisis which we have tided 
over, and that it was impossible to exceed in com- 
pleteness and wickedness the combination which 
threatened us in May last. Such was the feeling 
throughout the Bengal Artillerymen that, though 
the old soldiers and non-commissioned officers 
were too wary to commit themselves to overt 
crime, not one of them in any part of the country 
came forward to warn their officers of what was 
impending ; their combination and conspiracy in 
this respect being more thorough than that of the 
Sepoys themselves in 1857,” 


That suggests matter for very serious con- 
sideration, and the view which may be 
taken of it is forcibly expressed in a fur- 
ther extract from Lord Clyde’s letter, 
which says :— 


“ Whatever may now be done, the recollection 
of this strike or mutiny will never die out in the 
Indian local army. It will very possibly affect 
Her Majesty’s army also in a minor degree ; but 
in the former—namely, the Indian local army—it 
will live for ever, and be a precedent to which the 
minds of the men will always revert when they 
are dissatisfied whith their work or the regulations 
affecting them. Iam, therefore, irresistibly led 
to the conclusion that henceforth it will be dan- 
gerous to the State to maintain a European local 
army. I feel I should be wanting in 
my duty were I to remain silent, now that the 
strongest conviction has arisen in my mind that 
from henceforth we should have no local Euro- 
peans whatever.” 


Sir Charles Wood 
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Now, be it remembered that Sir William 
Mansfield was originally in favour of the 
maintenance of a local European army. He 
had stated that opinion very decidedly, but 
the result of what occurred on this un- 
happy occasion entirely converted him to 
the opposite view. This is explained at 
length in the correspondence, but, as I do 
not want to trouble the House with more 
quotations than are fairly due to the im- 
portance of the subject, I will read only 
one more extract penned by him. He 
says :— 

“T reiterate that the experience of the last six 
months forbids us to entertain the idea of a local 
European army of any size, if we value the ex- 
istence of the empire.” 


Sir Charles Trevelyan, who has taken the 
greatest possible interest in all military 
matters, says :— 


“The Royal army is one which, under all the 
various contingencies to which an empire like ours 
in India is subject, is more to be depended upon 
for loyalty to the mother country.” 


As I said before, I do not wish to dwell on 
these circumstances with a view to exag- 
gerate the misconduct of the men, but I 
think we should be wanting to ourselves if 
we did not take warning by what has hap- 
pened, and did not adopt such measures as 
human foresight can suggest to prevent the 
recurrence of such combinations among our 
troops to demand from the State whatever 
they might claim as their right. What 
took place on that occasion ought, as 
General Mansfield expresses it, to be to us 
like ‘the handwriting on the wall,’’ and 
ought to induce us to use all the precau- 
tions in our power against the possibility of 
its repetition. Now, Sir, I take it to be as 
clearly demonstrable as anything can be, 
that the danger of combination is far less 
in a moveable force which is constantly 
changing its situation, which is stationed 
in India at one time, in some other part of 
our dominions at another time, and which 
at regular intervals renovates itself by o 
return to its native country, than in a 
force permanently located in India, In 
the Queen’s army, if discontent appears in 
a regiment it may be moved away almost 
in the ordinary course of duty, but if it 
appears in part of a force permanently sta- 
tioned in the country, it may soon spread, 
may leaven the whole mass and imperil the 
stability of your empire. The conclusion, 
therefore, at which we have arrived from 
the correspondence is that, for the sake 
both of military efficiency and political 
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safety, the army of India ought to be one 
and the samo with the Queen’s, 

I certainly was a little struck at find- 
ing that in the Military Committee of the 


Indian Council it was urged that the mis- | 


conduct of the local troops was a powerful 
reason for maintaining a mixed European 


foreo. I was not only astonished, but sorry | 
One more | 


to see such an argument used, 
dangerous and fatal could hardly have been 
advanced. That thero are, and would con- 
tinue to be, jealousies between the two 
corps I think no man can doubt who reads 
this correspondence. I have heard that 
the Queen’s officers complain that, having 
to serve in India, and to go through the 
same hardships as the local army, they 
were excluded from the rewards which it 
enjoys; while, on the other hand, the 
Indian officers complain, and perhaps not 
unnaturally either, that they should be 
shouldered out of the monopoly of good 
things which they have hitherto possessed. 
Those jealousies are strongly stated both 
in Sir James Outram’s Minute, and by 
Lord Clyde. Lord Elphinstone also men- 
tions these jealousies, the differences which 


exist between the two forces being, in his | 


opinion, one of the strongest grounds for 
their amalgamation. Out of these differ- 
encs arises the double Staff. It is also im- 
possible to select on all occasions the fittest 


man for a particular post, because he must | 
be taken from the one corps, and not from | 
Lord Elphinstone points out, | 


the other. 
as clearly and conclusively as words can 
do, that nothing but making the two forees 
oue can put an end to these feelings, which 
at present prejudice the interests of Her 
Majesty’s service. He says :— 

“There is but one way of setting the question 
at rest for ever, and that is, amalgamation. If it 
is not done at once, in the meantime mutual jea- 
lousies will go on increasing, and the difficulty of 
the inevitable final step will be increased.” 

Let us consider for a moment what is the 
real value of this argument for maintain- 
ing the distinction between the two ser- 
vices, It is that the safety of our Indian 
Empire depends on our being able to use 
one-half of our European troops against the 
other! Heaven help us if we are driven 
to rely upon such a resource of safety as 
that! The argument seems to me utterly 
untenable, and if we are to trust to it 
it would be far better that we should quit 
India to-morrow. We have had that argu- 
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, Malcolm, from whom I take the liberty of 
| quoting a very short extract, thus deals 
‘with it. Speaking of the Indian army, 
he says :— 

“They should be put upon a footing which 
would make them have an honourable pride in 
the service to which they belong. This they never 
can have (such is the nature of military feeling) 
while they consider themselves one shade even 
below another army with which they are con- 
stantly associated. There is, perhaps, no other 
efficient remedy for this great evil than the adop- 
tion of a measure by which the whole of that 
army which Great Britain employs in India should 
be consolidated into one. The distinctions which 
now exist are pregnant with every mischief to 
our rule. They are the source of constant irrita- 
tion, and are calculated to produce an opposition 
of feeling among those whose complete union is 
the pillar of strength on which Great Britain 
must depend for the safety of her possessions in 
India. It has been suggested that such divisions 
might be useful, as they maintained a salutary 
check; but this limited and unwise suggestion 
can never merit a moment’s attention. It is 
founded on a distrust of ourselves, which is quite 
incompatible with the permanent preservation of 
our Eastern possessions,” 

I think I could not in words express more 
clearly my own feelings and opinions on 
this subject. 

These are the grounds on which we 
have come to the conclusion, that both our 
military efficiency and political safety in 
India, require the amalgamation of the 
European forces in India. I should not, 
however, fully discharge my task if I did 
not advert to the main arguments of those 
who advocate separate armies for India, 
The first argument, which has been put 
forward in two or three papers which are 
before the House, refers to the danger 

which must ensue to India if there should 
/be any power in the Home Government 
of withdrawing troops from India to Eng- 
land. I think that argument is without 
foundation. It must be for the Central 
/Government to decide where the wants of 
the empire are greatest, and where the 
strength of the empire ought to be con- 
'centrated. During the Crimean war it 
might be necessary that the forces of the 
‘country should be concentrated in Europe. 
During the China war they were properly 
diverted from that country for the defence 
|of our Indian Empire. If the Home Go- 
'vernment are not to be trusted with the 
| decision and the discretion of saying where 
lthe forces of the empire ought to be 
| stationed, they are not fit to hold the posi- 


| then of rulers. The risk is said to be in 


ment used on a former oceasion in con- | withdrawing such a force as will endanger 

nection with a previous state of discontent | the safety of India, and we are told that 

that existed in the Madras army. Sir Jobn | the safety of India was endangered by 
j 
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the troops that were kept from India in 
consequence of the Crimean war. Now 
I have ascertained that the force in India 
in 1857 was less than the force in 1854 
by 1,600 men only. But what remedy 
against this danger is provided by the ad- 
vocates of a local foree? Their proposal 
is that one-third of the foree should be 
Queen’s troops, as to whom the Govern- 
ment are to have absolute power of with- 
drawal. Take the proportion of 40,000 and 
20,000 which has been proposed. The Go- 
vernment at home are to have the power 
of withdrawing 20,000 men, and we are 
told that the withdrawal a force of 1,600 
will endanger the safety of our Indian 
Empire. The argument is perfectly ab- 
surd, even if the Government are not to 
be trusted with the power of looking to the 
general safety of the empire. 

The next argument is that the power of 
the Governor General will be destroyed by 
the removal of the local European army. 
I am at a loss to sce how this position is 
proved. There is in one of the papers a 
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long enumeration of duties in reference 
to the army said to be discharged by the 
Governor General, but which it seems to 
me to be impossible for the Governor 
General to perform, and which would be 


far better discharged by the Adjutant 
General or the Quartermaster General. 
The Governor General ought to have, 
locally and temporally, the whole power 
that the Government at home possess, and 
surely with this power it cannot be said 
that his authority or position are impaired. 

The next argument is the greater ex- 
pense of the Queen’s service. I confess 
that on the first consideration of the mat- 
ter, I thought the excess of expense of the 
Queen’s troops much greater than, upon 
investigation, it appears to be. Depend 
upon it, also, the most efficient force will 
be the cheapest in the end; and I do not 
think we ought to be deterred by the 
greater expense of the plan proposed, if, 
on other accounts, we think it good. From 
the calculations which he made, Mr. Ham- 
mack states that if the whole of the exist- 
ing local force were converted into Queen’s 
troops, the increased cost would be about 
£114,000 a year. If we assume the whole 
European force at 80,000, the substitution 
of local troops, to the extent of two-fifths, 
as proposed by Lord Stanley, would make 
a saving of about £184,000. A. saving of 
under £200,000 would, however, as I think, 
be a very trifling consideration, in an ex- 
penditure of at least £14,000,000, if it 

Sir Charles Wood 
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is to be weighed against considerations of 
safety or efficiency. I believe that the ex- 
penditure may be very much reduced by 
changes in the system of depdts, reliefs, 
and the double staff; and I confess I 
think there is no proof that the change 
proposed would ultimately entail an in- 
oreased expense of £200,000. 

It is further objected that the whole ex- 
penditure for India would depend upon the 
will of the authorities at home. No ex. 
pense, however, can be incurred for India, 
except by the consent of the Secretary of 
State and the Council for India; and that 
is as complete a check as can be devised 
for the control of the expenditure. The 
question of expense turns mainly on the 
comparative health and efficiency of troops 
permanently stationed in India, and of 
troops frequently relieved. The returns 
certainly at first sight seem to show that 
the health of the Indian troops is the best. 
Mr. Hammack, however, considers the re- 
turns very imperfect; and the conclusion is 
certainly at variance with well known facts 
and opinions. Returns contained in Mr. 
Hammack’s Report show that the health 
of civilians deteriorates according to length 
of residence in India. Mr. Martin, the 
highest medical authority in the Indian ser- 
vice, says that length of residence in India, 
so far from conferring any advantage on the 
English constitution in the way of acclima- 
tization, surely and gradually leads to phy- 
sical degradation. The general assump- 
tion is that English regiments, on landing, 
have so much sickness that they rapidly 
lose their men. This is not, however, borne 
out by the facts. Lord Elphinstone says: 

“ Last year there was a considerable excess in 
the average both of sickness and mortality in the 
Company’s army, though the great majority of 
the Queen’s troops had only just arrived.” 

Mr. Hammack, in summing up the argu- 
ments, comes to the conclusion that the 
most beneficial results will follow from the 
practice of more frequent reliefs. It is 
perfectly well known that men come home 
invalided from India, who are quite com- 
petent to serve in a temperate climate. 
Men who are young and able-bodied, be- 
cause they can no longer serve in India, 
are placed upon the pension list; so that 
the dead weight of the Indian army is 
greater than that of any army in the world. 
Men come home invalided after a short ser- 
vice in India, who, under a system of re- 
liefs, might serve many years in this coun- 
try, whereby the Indian exchequer might 
be relieved from the payment of their pen- 
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sions for many years before they now come 
upon it. I do not think, therefore, that 
the arguments against abolishing the local 
force, drawn from even the possibility of a 
slight increase of cost, ought to have such 
weight as to induce us to pause. 

I come now, however, to a consideration ' 
which led me to doubt for a considerable 
time as to the course which was best to be 
taken. I mean the argument that, if the 
local European force is amalgamated with 
the Queen’s troops, we shall not be able to 
obtain that supply of officers for service in 
India, which the wants of that country im- 
peratively - If I thought it impos- 
sible to provide a suitable supply of officers 
I should hesitate in the course I am now 
taking. Before entering particularly into | 
this subject, however, I wish to make one | 
or two observations. The House must re- | 
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those of the Line. The former are not so 
exclusively Indian as they once were. 

But what are the services for which these 
officers are required? They are principally 
on what is called Staff employment, and 
that in India has a very large significance, 
It includes diplomatic service, employment 
as collectors, magistrates, and judges, ser- 
vice in the Commissariat and Ordnance de- 
partments, in the Pay Office and in public 
works and, indeed, in every conceivable 
mode of employment. So far as the civil 
service is concerned, I think the supply 
from the army is a very valuable one; but 
the efficiency of the army is impaired by 
the removal of officers from their regi- 
ments. So far as the civil service is con- 
cerned it would be better to provide for it 
in some other way than to ruin the army. 
But even as applicable to all Staff employ- 


member that the union of the local with} ment the present system is by universal 
the European army, does not necessarily | admission the worst that could be adopted 
imply any change in the mode of officering | for the army. The officers are taken from 
the Native army. I think it ought, but it | their regiments and employed in the dis- 


does not necessarily follow that it should. | charge of civil duties, perhaps for many 
It has been the custom never to remove an | years, and then return to the command of 
officer from a Native regiment till he has their regiments when they have ceased to 
reached the rank of lieutenant-colonel; and | have any practical knowledge of military 
it is quite possible, therefore, that the Na- | matters. 

tive army should continue to be officered as | with one 


I will only trouble the House 

uotation from the opinions of 
it now is. I do not think that is the way it | both Queen’s and Indian officers on this 
should be officered. I only wish to point out | subject, though they all concur in condemn- 


to the House, that if there were no other | 
means of providing officers for the Indian | 
service, there would be no difficulty in con- 
tinuing the present system of officering 
the Native army, and selecting from those | 
corps officers for Staff employment. In- | 
deed, for some time to come the regular | 
regiments in Bengal, and the armies of 
Bombay and Madras, must probably be 
maintained very much on their present 
footing. 

Another observation I wish to make is 
one suggested by an old Indian of great | 
experience—that of late years there has 
taken place a great change in the character 
of Indian officers. They are not so en. | 
tirely devoted to India as their scene of 
service as they formerly were, when they 
used to go on leave only to the Cape of 
Good Hope and return to India again; a 
practice which led the officer to regard In- 
dia very much as his home. The more 
rapid and easy communication with Eng- 
land now enables officers to come home in- 
stead of going, as heretofore, only to the 
Cape; and this circumstance has tended 
very much to diminish the difference be- 
tween the officers of the local army and 
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ing it. Sir Patrick Grant says :— 

“* The efficiency of regiments, in my opinion, is 
most injuriously affected by the number of officers 
taken from corps for Staff employment. Either 
regiments are drained of their best and most de- 
serving officers, or patronage is not dispensed 
with reference to superior merit. . Euro- 
pean officers now fix their whole thoughts on de- 
vising means of getting away to Staff and other 
detached employment ; anything rather than regi- 
mental duty is the universal feeling. The conse- 
quences of this craving are utter indifference, not 
to say positive dislike, towards their men, and the 
engendering of a reckless, discontented disposi- 
tion, which is, I doubt not, communicated to the 
soldiers.” 

I need read no more to prove the vice of 
the present practice. Whether the local 
army be maintained or not it is indispensa- 
bly necessary to put an end to this system, 
and provide officers for the civil service 
in some way which would not impair the 
efficiency of the regiments, This may, I 
think, be most conveniently effected by the 
formation of a staff corps, from which offi- 
cers could be chosen for such employment. 

There is another point on which I wish 
to state my opinion. I have arrived at the 
conviction that the whole of the Native 
army should be under what is called the 


0 
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‘irregular system—a term which does not, 
however, mean what the words seem to 
imply, for the regiment would be under 
‘the most careful superintendence and exact 
military regulations. Lord Elphinstone, Sir 
John Lawrence, and other distinguished 
Indian authorities are of opinion that the 
Native army, cavalry, and infantry, should 
be placed on the irregular system. The 
Commission on the organization and the 
Military Committce of the Indian Council 
have recommended that all the Native ea- 
valry, and part of the infantry should be 
so formed. Iu point of fact this is now 
the case as to the greater part of the army 
in Bengal, and the whole of the forces go- 
ing to China are organized on the irregular 
system. Lord Elphinstone says :— 

“Phe best regiments in Bengal were the irre- 
gular cavalry, and the same holds good through- 


‘out India. I would apply this system to the 
whole Native army, infantry as well as cavalry.” 
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Sir Henry Frere, after recommending it 
strongly, proceeds as follows :— 

“The essential difference between the two 
bodies is not the being subject to—or exempt 
from rule generally. Both are subject to rules of 
their own, and the difference is in the nature of 
the: rule, whichis often stricter and more impera- 
tive in the irregular than in the regular corps ; 
but the unwritten rules of common sense applied 
according to the judgment of a single selected offi- 
cer, to which the so-called irregular is subject, 
appears to me much better adapted for the govern- 
ment.of Native troops than written rules intended 
to ensure uniformity of system and conformity to 
the English army, which have lately governed the 

lar Indian army; therefore, I would advocate 
the general adoption of the former system.” 


Under this system I believe that the 
discipline is more effective than it other- 
wise would be, and it affords the oppor- 
tunity of employing Natives of a higher 
description in your army than can be 
found in any other mode of service. There 
is another advantage to be especially 
looked at in the present state of Indian 
finance, and that is, that itis cheaper. Then 
comes the question, how is the unattached 
Staff Corps to which I have referred to be 
formed? Sir John Lawrence, Brigadier 
Chamberlain, and Colonel Edwardes in their 
Paper on the Indian Army, suggest a mode 
of doing sv by the formation ‘of colleges in 
India, and a certain amount of training. 
I will only quote the cencluding paragraph 
relating to the subject. ‘* By such a sys- 
tem a well selected, highly trained, and 
efficient Staff would be secured fer the ir- 
regular regiments.’’ Other modes have 
been suggested, but in whatever way this 
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may be done the selection should be made 
from young men in regiments in India, 
Whatever Indian appointments ‘there are 
they should be eligible for them, and the 
Native troops should be officered from that 
corps. It is obviously a matter of indif- 
ference whether they are taken from a 
local foree and also Line, or fromthe Line 
only, the selection in either case resting 
with the Indian Government. Then comes 
the next question—is it likely that the 
Line will furnish an adequate supply of 
those officers? Lord Canning, in a Minute 
which I have laid upon the table to-night, 
expresses a strong opinion that they will 
not. His opinion, however, is contrary 
to that of many others well able to judge 
on such a point. The arguments against 
our expectations of getting a sufficient 
supply of officers from the Line are found- 
ed on a state of things in which those 
officers have not been in a position to ob- 
tain those appointments. It is only ‘re- 
cently that Staff appointments have been 
thrown open to officers in the Queen’s ser- 
vice, and therefore it is not fair to argue 
that young men will not in future be found 
to do that which hitherto they have not 
had any opportunity of doing. Upon this 
point Sir Charles Trevelyan says— 

“ But if, instead of this, an Indian career were 
opened to Line officers, and it were arranged that 
a certain period of regimental service in India, 
with a certain proficiency in military seience and 
the Native languages, would qualify for transfer to 
the local Staff corps, young men would crowd into 
the Line regiments serving in India in order to 
push their fortunes in that country.” 


Sir Patrick Grant says the same— 


“ Under this system the European officers would 
look upon their regiments as their homes; to. be 
attached to a Native corps would be considered 
one of the prizes of the service; and the per- 
manent association between officers and men that 
must ensue would, more than anything, tend to 
restore the old feeling of mutual respeet and at- 
tachment which, in the early days of British power 
in India, united the Native soldier and his Euro- 
pean officers.” 


Lord Elphinstone takes a similar view. 
He says— 

“Tam convinced that it would be a wholesome 
stimulus to exertion ; and that, in the room of one 
young officer of merit withdrawn from his regi- 
ment for the Indian Staff list, you would have 
two or three qualifying themselves, not only for 
selection to this list, but for the active duties of 
their profession.” 


He goes on to say — 


“ If the question of local or Line troops turns 
upon whether the Line can supply a sufficient 
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number of officers, qualified for the various duties 
now taken by the officers of the Indian army, I 
have no doubt that the decision will be in favour 
of the Line. Wherever an opening has been made 
for officers of the Line, they have eagerly prepared 
themselves, by studying the Native languages, to 
compete with the Company’s officers.” 


He further says— 


“T have just received an answer to an inquiry 
I made as to the number of officers in the Queen’s 
Regiment here (the 31st), who are studying Hin- 
dostani. I find that, besides one officer who is in 
England, and who is said to be a very good Hin- 
dostani scholar, three of those present with the 
regiment have passed the examination in the ver- 
nacular, and two more have lately begun to study. 
This in a regiment which has hardly been a year 
in the country, and with hardly any inducements 
to officers to take the trouble of acquiring a new 
language.” 


Sir William Mansfield says— 


“We should have one homogeneous service, 
which would present a much wider field of selection 
for the instruments of Indian civil and military 
administration than we had under the old system, 
and I believe that the fear that we should lose 
our means of preserving to India a class of gen- 
tlemen properly educated for it, would be found 
to be a vain and futile one.” 


Colonel Norman in the same sense says— 


“ It would be found, I am persuaded, that a list 
of this description would be composed of good, 
hard-working officers ;. and that the evil anti- 
cipated by some, that we should not have a body 
of officers who had made up their minds to serve 
in India, would never be felt. On the contrary, I 
believe the Staff would be better supplied than 
at present.” 

What I contemplate then is that we should 
have a body of officers so raised, so train- 
ed, and so employed by the Indian Go- 
vernment rising in rank after a certain 
number of years’ service, and devoted to 
an Indian career. That is the ultimate 
state of things which I hope to arrive 
at, but which cannot be attained for some 
years, as the existing Indian officers have 
prior claim to service on the Staff. The 
officers of the late Bengal army are to 
& great extent at present so employed, 
and it is only as vacancies occur that open- 
ings for officers of the Line will present 
themselves. This interval will afford ample 
time to ascertain whether or not the officers 
of the Line will furnish a sufficient num- 
ber of candidates. If the supply from that 
source should not be adequate, there will 
be ample time for us to take other means 
for procuring the requisite supply of offi- 
cers. This employment on the Staff is 
the answer to the fears which have been 
expressed, that there is any intention to 
break fuith with the Indian officers. Those 
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fears are unfounded, as such an idea has 
never been entertained. It would be most 
unjust, most ungenerous, and most unwise 
to break faith with those officers. Let 
me show how our measures would affect 
different classes of officers. Take the ease 
of an European segiment in the Com- 
pany’s service. All the existing officers 
of that regiment will rise by regimental 
seniority until they arrive at the usual 
period of rising by general seniority. All 
the new officers in that regiment will come 
in as Queen’s officers, available for general 
service. Every soldier in that regiment 
has entered for ten years, and at the end 
of that time will be entered for general 
service, as will all men who are raised for 
them henceforward. If the regiment re- 
mains in India for ten years, the proba- 
bility is that few officers and none of the 
men will have any claim to be continued on 
Indian allowances. After about that time 
the regiment will be available for general 
service. With regard to these regiments, 
we propose to try whether a system which 
is much advocated by many Gentlemen in 
this House will be successful or not. We 
do not propose to introduce the system ‘of 
purchase there. An officer entering will 
rise by seniority to the rank of captain, and 
thence to the grades of major and lieute- 
nant-colonel, partly by selection and partly 
by seniority. I do not myself entertain 
that objection to the purchase system which 
is felt by some, but I will not enter into 
the subject now. The real difficulty, how- 
ever, as regards Indian officers does not 
occur in European regiments or in the 
amalgamation of the European troops. The 
difficulty arises from the number of officers 
of the Native army whose regiments have 
been disbanded. There were seventy-four 
regiments of regular Native infantry in the 
Bengal army, but only fifteen now remain. 
No one will propose to create anew the 
Bengal armyas it existed before the mutiny. 
These officers can not claim it as a right 
that the Indian army should be maintained 
on its former footing and to its former ex- 
tent in order that their pay and privileges 
should be preserved to them unchanged. 
Nor can they claim that an European 
army should be formed with a sole view to 
their employment. The arrangement which 
we propose, as it seems to me, violates no 
right to which they can lay legitimate 
claim, and it is just the course proposed 
by Sir Patrick Grant in reference to the 
Madras army, when he suggested the re- 
duction of twelve regiments. There will 
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be no difficulty in forming a Staff corps 
and officering the irregular regiments from 
this corps. A check has been given to 
retirements from the uncertainty which has 
prevailed. I think measures should be 
taken to encourage it in the elder officers, 
and if some facility be offered to that end, 
I believe it will lead to the retirement of 
many, and that ultimately we are more 
likely to want officers than to have more 
than we need. Then I have heard that a 
great many officers would be glad to change 
their positions for a similar rank in the 
Line. Every officer of the Indian army 
will, if he chooses, have the power of ex- 
changing into the Line, and will be eligible 
for command in any part of the world. 
Thus the general plan will be, that the 
European regiments will form part of the 
Queen's army, the existing officers retain- 
ing their positions, rising by seniority, as 
they do now ; that officers will enter them 
for general service, rising by seniority to 
the rank of captain, and afterwards by se- 
lection to the rank of major and lieutenant- 
culonel; that the existing officers of the 
Indian army will be employed either as 
they are now in the regular regiments, or 
in various situations on the Staff; and 
that ultimately vacancies in the Staff corps 
will be filled up by candidates selected 
from the Queen’s general army. That is an 
outline of the scheme for the organization 
of the Indian army. But I wish to place 
before the House the alternative, which is 
a matter for serious consideration. We 
are called upon to maintain a local army 
of at least 40,000 men. The number of 


European Forces ~ 


local troops at this moment I will assume to | 


be about 15,000. The question, therefore, 
is not one of maintaining an existing esta- 
blishment, but of raising at least 25,000 
men in addition, and of training them in 
this country for service in India. Now, how 
is that to be done? Lord Canning’s last 
Minute proposes twenty-four additional re- 
giments for Bengal alone. It is admitted 
that new regiments cannot and ought not 
to be formed in India. That experiment has 
been tried, and failed. We must then form, 
drill, and train in this country for the ser- 
vice of Bengal alone twenty-four European 
regiments. What will the advocates of 
economy say to this? In the meantime 
we are to maintain the same number of 
Queen’s troops in India. And then, when 
these new and raw troops are trained and 
drilled, I suppose the old experienced 
soldiers of the Line regiments, which we 


have kept in India for the time, are to be 
‘ 
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disbanded. I ask the House seriously to 
consider this question. If we adopt the 
views I have stated we shall be put to the 
expense, trouble, and delay of raising these 
men, and of training them in England for 
a certain number of years, paying out of 
the Indian revenue for the double force of 
Queen’s troops now forming part of the 
garrison of India, and the force trained in 
this country which is to form the future 
garrison. I do not think that anybody 
will entertain such a project on the score 
either of economy or efficiency. If we are 
to calculate on two-thirds of 80,000 men, 
I should have to add some 15,000 men 
more. The Indian officers of Native regi- 
ments, avowedly incapable of forming Eu- 
ropean troops, would have to be brought 
home to officer them, and Queen’s officers be 
borrowed to train both officers and men. I 
entreat hon. Gentlemen to consider what 
such a proceeding wou'd entail upon this 
country and upon India. I must say that I 
do not think that when this proposal is 
seriously considered, it can be entertained 
by the House. Hitherto I have said nothing 
as to the authorities on one side or the 
other, but 1 must beg the House not to be 
led away by the notion that this is a mere 
question between Indian and English au- 
thorities. The highest Indian authorities 
‘are extraordinarily divided on the point. 
| Lord Ellenborough, who has paid great at- 
tention to it, is strongly in fayour of an 
Indian army. Lord Elphinstone, who has 
had more experience in India than almost 
anybody, who has been Governor of two 
Presidencies, whose conduct throughout 
the whole of the Indian mutiny has met 
with universal approbation, and who has 
shown himself most competent to deal with 
Indian questions, is in favour of the amal- 
gamation. Lord Canning has sent home 
a strong Minute against amalgamation. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, who, with all his 
faults, knows a great deal about India, 
and has paid great attention to all military 
questions there, expresses an equally strong 
opinion the other way. There are no two 
men who are better acquainted with India 
than Sir George Clerk and Sir John Law- 
rence, and they express directly opposite 
opinions. Sir Archdale Wilson, the con- 
queror of Delhi, goes one way ; Sir James 
Outram, the conqueror of Lucknow, goes 
the other way. Sir Robert Vivian is 
strongly in favour of a local army; Sir 
Patrick Grant, the Commander in Chief 
at Madras, is in favour of amalgamation. 
Going back to the past, we find that Sir 
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Thomas Munro was favourable to a local 
army, while Sir John Malcolm was against 
it. Mountstuart Elphinstone was in favour 
of a local army; Sir Charles Metcalfe 
thonght there ought to be one army only. 
I have quoted half-a-dozen authorities on 
each side, and of the most eminent modern 
statesmen and soldiers, differing completely 
on this subject. I must maintain, there- 
fore, that the arguments I have endea- 
voured to lay before the House are not 
overborne by the overpowering weight of 
Indian officers. Lord Cornwallis was 
strongly in favour of one army, and that 
in the time of the Company’s rule. He 
could not carry out his views, the India 
Company being too strong for him, and 
overpowering the opinion of one of the 
most experienced of our statesmen and 
soldiers. 1 was surprised the other day to 
hear the Duke of Wellington quoted as an 
authority for a Native army. Now, in 
1812, Lord Melville wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington, then in Spain, and asked his 
opinion on this subject. I need not state 
how great was his experience of Indian 
matters, and how entirely he was influ- 
enced by the sole consideration of the good 
of his country. The Duke of Wellington 


wrote to Lord Melville, in answer, to thia 


effect :— 

‘I will not miss this opportunity of stating 
to you my opinion, — first, that the European 
army in the East Indies ought to be the King’s; 
secondly, that the three armies (that is, the armies 
of the three Presidencies) ought to continue se- 
parate and distinct; thirdly, that the Native army 
ought to be the Company’s, if the Company should 
continue to be the Sovereign of the territory ; 

fifthly, it is my opinion that all authority, 
civil and military, must be vested by the law in 
the Governor in Council. The law must recog- 
nize no other authority in the State. The Com- 
pany may, and ought to, instruct the Governor in 
Council—first, to leave all matters of discipline 
solely and exclusively to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and to interfere in them in no manner, excepting 
when the safety of the State should require it; 
secondly, that all recommendations to military ap- 
pointments, such as the Staff officers of the army 
to commissions, promotions in the army of per- 
sons—civil or military—to fill the departments of 
the army, and the inferior commands, should be 
made by the Commander-in-chief to the Governor 
in Council. The Governor in Council should be 
obliged to record his reasons for dissent. Third- 
ly, the recommendations to superior commands, 
such as divisions of the army, should be with the 
Commander-in-chief when the holders of these 
commands exercise no civil authority or political 
function ; and that, in the case of a nomination 
to a higher command being vested exclusively in 
the Governor in Council, without the recommend- 
ation of the Commander-in-chief, the Governor 
should be directed to consult with the Command- 
er-in-chief in making the selection. It would be 
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very desirable to leave a latitude by law to the 
Governor in Council to promote officers for meri- 
torious services, at the recommendation of the 
Cemmander-in-chief, out of the usual regular rou- 
tine, as well as to pass over officers guilty of mis- 
conduct. Thir.might be done by giving the Go- 
vernor in Council the power to promote such offi- 
cers, by brevet in the first instance, who should 
succeed to the first vacancies in the rank to which 
they should have been promoted in the regiment 
to which they should belong.” 


I have read the whole of that opinion, and 
it will be observed that the three main con- 
ditions which, in the Duke of Wellington’s 
opinion, should be carried into effect are, 
that the European army in India should 
be the Queen’s, that the armies of the 
three Presidencies should be distinct, and 
that the supreme authority of the Governor 
General should be recognized. 

These are the essential parts of the 
scheme which I propose. I must deny 
also that this is exclusively an Indian 
question, and I maintain that both on In- 
dian and on Imperial grounds the course 
which ought to be pursued is that upon 
which the Government has resolved. It 
is quite true that the mutiny of the Sepoys 
is over, and that tranquillity is restored ; 
but I confess that there are still many 
grounds for solicitude. The confidence of 
all classes which once prevailed is shaken, 
and, what is still more alarming, I om 
afraid that there is considerable estrange- 
ment between the races, Therefore it is 
essential, in the first place, to put on a 
footing which cannot be shaken our mili- 
tary superiority. The rebellion was put 
down by the unparalleled constancy and 
bravery of our fellow countrymen, both in 
the Civil and Military Service, and of the 
European forces, and we have vindicated and 
established our superiority ; but I hold that 
it must be maintained so complete and so 
evident that none shall question the effi- 
ciency of our arms. I am far from mean- 
ing that we should not endeavour to make 
use of every means of conciliation. We 
are bound to show the Natives that we are 
their friends and benefactors, and that they 
would lose by a change. I believe that 
such a course of proceeding is essential 
to the maintenance of our power in India. 
I am anxious not to place everything upon 
mere force, or upon the authority of the 
Government, but to depend mainly upon 
measures of improvement and upon the 
influence of reason. Still, to be able to 
act in this way the Natives of India 
must feel, and we must feel, that we 
are not to be shaken in our military 
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supremacy. The Englishman must feel 
that he is so safe that he has nothing to 
fear, for fear and jealousy are always cruel. 
The Natives must feel that it is useless to 
plot and conspire against us. Thus and 
thus alone, after what has happened, can 
we place ourselves in such a position that 
we may be enabled to extend those bless- 
ings to India which I believe it is our des- 
tiny to confer. But I believe also that we 
must pursue this course not only for In- 
dian, but also for Imperial reasons; for any 
evil which falls on India must be felt se- 
verely in this country. In the last mutiny 
how much English blood was shed, and 
what a great strain India became upon the 
resources of England! It is upon Eng- 
land in case of emergency that the pres- 
sure must come; therefore, it is only fair, 
right, and just that we should put our army 
in India in a state of the greatest possible 
discipline and efficiency, and constitute it 
in such a manner as to prevent, as far as 
human foresight can do so, the possibility 
of the oceurrence of a calamity far more 
alarming than a Sepoy mutiny. I hope 


the House will concur in the plan which is 
now proposed by the Government, and I 
beg to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
repeal so much of the Act of the 22 


and 23 Vict., c. 27, as enables the Se- 
cretary of State for India to raise men for 
Her Majesty’s local European forces in 
India. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill to re- 
peal so much of the Act of the twenty-second and 
twenty-third Victoria, chapter twenty-seven, as 
enables the Secretary of State for India to raise 


men for Her Majesty’s Local European Forces in 
India.” 


Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday, 21st 
June, 


House adjourned at 
One o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, June 13, 1860, 


The House met for the transaction of 
judicial business. 
House adjourned at Half-past Eleven 


~’clock, a.M., till To-morrow, at a 
Quarter before Four o’clock. 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 13, 1860. 


Minvrzs.] Pusiic Brtts.—1° Sale of Gas Act 
Amendment. 

2° Local Boards of Tealth, &c. ; Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental ; Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act (1845) Amendment; Friendly So. 
cieties Act Amendment. 


MINES REGULATION AND INSPECTION 
BILL.—_COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (No Boy under twelve years of 
age to be employed in Mines.) 

Mr. PAGET said, he rose to move that 
the age be fixed at thirteen years instead 
of twelve, The first clause provided, that 
no boy under twelve years of age should be 
allowed to work in mines, except under con- 
ditions set forth in the second clause. Tho 
second clause enacted that no boy between 
the age of ten and twelve years be em- 
ployed in a mine or colliery until the owner 
had first obtained a certificate under the 
hand of a competent schoolmaster that 
such boy was able to read and write. It 
also required that another certificate should 
be produced every month showing that 
they had attended school for not less than 
twenty hours during the month immedi- 
ately preceding. In his opinion there 
would be considerable difficulty in working 
this scheme, because the certificate of a 
competent schoolmaster was a very uncer: 
tain expression, which might mean any- 
thing or nothing. If the section meant 
that a boy should be able to read and write 
tolerably well from dictation, the number 
of children who would be able to produce 
such certificate of their ability would be 
very small indeed. From a population pos- 
sessing the ordinary means of school Jearn- 
ing, he had ascertained by examinations, 
during several years, that the number of 
children able to read tolerably was not 
fifteen out of forty-six, which number would 
be considerably reduced if writing from 
dictation was required from a boy before 
he received his certificate. He thought 
he could show that the system which he 
proposed would be much more beneficial to 
the employer than that under the Bill. He 
proposed that any boy above ten years old 
should be allowed to work in mines on 
condition that his attendance at school up 
to his thirteenth year should be equal to 
forty hours in a month, the attendance 
being given not on consecutive days, and 
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not during the evening. From his own 
experience, he could state that that would 
ive them a very fair amount of education. 
ie had found that children did very little 
at school when they were jaded and 
worn after a hard day’s work, and by the 
plan he suggested they would have some 
relaxation from their underground toil, and 
would receive instruction under such con- 
ditions as would render it really profitable. 
In factories the age to which the education 
of children was continued was thirteen, and 
the system had met with a decided success. 
He had opposed the Factory Bill at the 
time of its introduction, on the ground 
that it was an undue interference between 
masters and employed, but he was now con- 
vinced from the experience he had had of 
its working that its educational clauses had 
conferred great benefit on the operatives, 
both mentally, morally, and physically, and 
he had never met with any person who did 
not coneur in that statement. Great ad- 
vantage had been reaped by the working 
classes from the education which had thus 
been forced upon them, and there was, there- 
fore, fair ground for extending the same 
system to other trades and manufactures. 
There was nothing in the circumstances 
of mining labour which rendered education 
less necessary to those engaged in it. By 
the plan he proposed the ehildren would 
have occasional relief from toil, and would 
be subjected to wholesome influence, and 
employers, as experience showed in all 
such cases, would find them in their work 
more intelligent, alert, and active. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
20,. to leave out the word ‘‘ twelve,”’ and 
insert the word ‘ thirteen,” — instead 
thereof. 

Mr. CLIVE said, the limit of age fixed 
in the Bill had been adopted upon the al- 
most unanimous recommendation of the In- 
spectors of Mines. It was thought unde- 
sirable to interfere more than was absolutely 
necessary between the employers and em- 
ployed. If the age, as proposed, were 
fixed at twelve, it would deprive the owners, 
it was alleged, of much valuable labour, 
and of course the limit of thirteen years 
would operate still more injuriously. His 
hon. Friend said this provision had worked 
very well in regard to factories; but Sir 
John Kincaid, one of the inspectors, de- 
elared that in Scotland children under 
thirteen years of age were virtually ex- 
cluded from employment in factories by the 
enforcement of the educational clauses of 
the Factory Act. Moreover, from what he 
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knew of mining labour he felt pretty sure 
that, if children were compelled to absent 
themselves from work for two days a week, 
and those not consecutive days, it was 
equivalent to saying that they should not 
go down the mines at all, and the whole 
system would be thrown into confusion. 
For these reasons he could not assent to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he rose to oppose 
the Amendment. He had an Amendment 
on the paper to leave out altogether the re- 
strictive Clauses 1, 2, and 3 of the Bill. The 
first clause was a prohibitory clause as far 
as children under twelve years were con- 
cerned. The second clause was in effect a 
relaxation of that prohibition under eertain 
conditions, those conditions being either that 
a boy should be able to read and write, or 
that while so employed he should attend 
school two days every week. The third 
clause was merely a penalty clause. In of- 
fering opposition to those clauses he felt he 
should render himself liable to a charge of 
antagonism to the moral welfare of the work- 
ing classes. He, however, considered that 
a compulsory enactment of that kind would 
materially affect those efforts of those who 
were strenuously labouring for the promo- 
tion of education in the working classes, 
and would, on the other hand, tend to dis- 
gust the working classes with that educa- 
tion which it was their duty and’ desire to 
promote and encourage. It was unfair to 
apply such a restrictive system as that , 
contemplated by the Bill to any one par- 
ticular employment. It was unfair to the 
employer, and it was equally unfair to the 
employed. On the one hand, it tended to 
inerease the rate of wages on the employ- 
ers in the special business affected ; while, 
on the other hand, it lessened wages in 
other employments to which the restrictive 
system was not applied; because lange 
numbers of children, on being discharged 
from the mines would flock to those other 
employments where their Jabour could be 
availed of, and would flood the market to 
which they were compelled to resort. With 
what reason could they say to the owner 
of acolliery, ‘ You shall not employ ehild- 
ren under twelve years of age,”’ while the 
owner of the factory next door could em- 
ploy as many as he pleased, even although 
it was in the unwholesome manufacture of y 
chemicals, The Committee should remem- ~ 
ber, too, that they were legislating for the 
poor, and although much was said of the 
cupidity of parents in the working classes, 
they should recollect that the sum. whieh 
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would be earned by a child of ten years 
old in these districts often made the differ- 
ence between comfort and discomfort in a 
poor man’s household. He would illustrate 
the case by the calamity which had be- 
fallen the fifty or sixty women who by one 
fell stroke had been deprived of their part- 
ners in life by the recent disastrous col- 
liery explosion. Would it be fair or hu- 
mane to tell those bereaved widows that 
the law would not permit their children 
being employed in mines or factories, be- 
cause they had not received a certain edu- 
cation up to twelve or thirteen years of 
age. Ina report of Mr. Redgrave it ap- 
peared that, out of 499 children certified, 
only 123 had received their education 
under the factory system, while all the 
rest had been educated independently of it. 
That proved that the working classes were 
beginning to send their children to school 
voluntarily, and that the desultory educa- 
tion which these children obtained under the 
provisions of the various Acts regulating 
their labour was very unsatisfactory. The 
result of the evidence was not such as to 
justify the application of this partial sys- 
tem to other branches of trade. Ever 
since he had had the honour of a seat in 
that House he had been the advocate of a 
system of voluntary education as one con- 
formable with the institutions of the coun- 
try. They were told that the working 
classes of this country were averse to edu- 
cation. He believed. that to be a very 
great mistake, except to a very partial ex- 
tent. It was quite natural that a working 
man should like to have his child earning 
money; but the best means of inducing 
the working classes to send their children 
to schvols would be to have good schools 
—schools where practical and useful sys- 
tems prevailed ; and as under any mode of 
supervision the maintenance of such sys- 
tems must greatly depend upon local co- 
operation, he did not think they were 
likely to improve the condition of the 
schools by enactments which would tend 
to relieve the owners of property from a 
sense of moral obligation resting on them- 
selves. His objection to the compulsory 
., system was that it would tend to check the 
voluntary efforts of owners and others who 
at present exerted themselves very much 
to forward the cause of education. He had 
received representations from persons who 
feared that the effect of such a scheme 
would make persons give up their customs 
of subscribing for the maintenance of local 
schools. They should remember too that 
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they had invited a neighbouring Power to 
compete with them in certain manufac- 
tures, and had even agreed to furnish 
them for years to come with the raw ma- 
terial. If they desired, therefore, to com- 
pete successfully with France they must 
not hamper themselves with unnecessary 
restrictions. If they wanted an illustra- 
tion of the effects of their legislation they 
had it in the Emigrant Acts, which had 
deprived the British shipping interest of a 
source of profit, and had handed over 
thousands of the persons who emigrated 
from this country to the tender mercies 
of the owners and captains of foreign 
ships. Of all questions in which to inter- 
fere the internal economy and regulation of 
mines was the most difficult and danger- 
ous. Let them not, by carrying their in- 
terference too far, relieve the managers 
and owners from a sense of the responsi- 
bility which they ought to have. if the 
Committee attempted what they were un- 
able to perform he very much feared they 
would but produce greater evils than those 
they endeavoured to remove. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he thought that, 
instead of rejecting the clauses, it would 
be better to postpone them, in order that 
they might be re-considered. He agreed 
with the hon. Member who last spoke that 
partial legislation of this kind was mis- 
chievous and unjust; but, instead of that 
being an argument for refusing to legislate 
further, he looked upon it as argument for 
covering the whole field of labour with* 
legislation of this kind. The statute book 
was in a very anomalous state in regard to 
this subject. They had the Coal Mines 
Act of 1842 expiring in the present year, 
the Factory Act of 1844, the Print Works 
Act, an Act dealing partially with the silk 
trade, and this year the Legislature pro- 
posed to deal with three other branches 
—namely, the bleaching trade, the lace- ¥, 
making trade, and the mining trade. He 
thought such legislation, step by step, un- 
just and mischievous. It gave a monopoly 
of labour of a certain class to the unrestrict- 
ed as against the restricted trades. He had 
heard from employers in Birmingham that 
those children who had received education 
very soon made up, by their superior intelli- 
gence, for the time during which they had 
been withdrawn from work. The system 
ought to be made general. If they did not 
do so they perpetrated an injustice to those 
trades who were brought under its opera- 
tion; and held out a direct inducement to 
those who did not now come within its 
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provision, to refrain from making voluntary 
_, attempts to educate the children in their 
t neighbourhood, lest their so doing might 
destroy their monopoly in their labour. 
Gentlemen connected with the coal and iron 
districts had gone so far as to say that if 
the operation of the Bill were rendered ge- 
neral, they would no longer have any oppo- 
sition to offer; but the so-called ‘* voluntary 
educationists’’ of the House viewed it with 
disfavour, as infringing the principle for 
which they contended. This, however, was 
a mistake, as employers need only be 
subjected to an alternative—not to em- 
ploy children under twelve years old who 
could neither read nor write, unless they 
gave a guarantee that they should have the 
opportunity of learning to do so. It must 
be remembered that £1,000,000 was voted 
by the House annually towards national 
education. Did not that give them a right 
to see that at least, a minimum was done in 
the way of national education, and that there 
should be some elementary result from so 
large an expenditure? He, for one, should 
not support the annual Vote if it did not at 
least produce the small result of ensuring 
that every child of twelve years of age 
should be able to read and write. That 
was very little to ask in return for a sub- 
sidy of £1,000,000 a year. There was no 
manner of interference by the provisions of 
a Bill to effect the object which he sought. 
It did not stipulate for any particular sys- 
tem or any particular machinery. It merely 
asked for a result. It proposed to do away 
with all that was inquisitorial in the Factory 
Acts, and in that way it was an important 
improvement in our legislation on these 
subjects. As soon as they attached to the 
employment of children everywhere some 
necessary attention to their elementary in- 
struction, all the evil effects of unequal 
pressure of restriction would be at once 
removed. They did not went to say to the 
employers that they should not employ the 
children, but they said they should employ 
them in a manner that was concurrent with 
what Parliament had decided to be the na- 
tional system and requirements of educa- 
tion. It was said that they would be throw- 
ing on the employer the obligation of the 
parent, but it was not so. The House stood 
in the place of the parent of the child, 
where parental care was wholly absent or 
negligent, or was in partnership with the 
parent in the education of the child, where 
the parent took his share by largely subsi- 
dizing it, and therefore possessed, at least 
to some extent, the parental right to insist 
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upon this arrangement on the part of the 
child. Words had been suggested by his 
hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) which 
would ensure that the employer should not 
be brought under the penalties of the law 
till he had absolutely refused to allow a 
wholly uneducated child any time for his 
use of existing means of education and 
put himself into actual and gratuitous hos- 
tility with the child’s interests. The law 
would fail to apply until the employer had 
been applied to and, having the means at 
hand, had refused to conform to the provi- 
sions of the Act. He was happy to say 
that he was borne out in his views in this 
matter by Her Majesty’s inspectors of 
schools, who had presented a memorial to 
Her Majesty’s Government on the subject. 
He thought the question was, whether they 
should go back and repeal the educational 
clauses of the Factory Act, or advance and 
cover with similar provisions equally the 
whole field of employment. He thought, 
therefore, that they should postpone the 
clauses before the House, and see whether 
they could not carry the principle in a 
general form, in a Bill by itself for the 
purpose, such as he had himself already 
introduced in readiness, should the House 
see fit to adopt it in substitution for these 
Clauses. 

Mr. BUXTON said, if the principle 
which it was sought to apply by this mea- 
sure were a good one, it ought to be ex- 
tended universally, and not confined to per- 
sons engaged in particular manufactures. 
But the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Adderley) was, that the system 
having failed, it ought to be extended. 
That seemed to be his conclusion; but he 
(Mr. Buxton) thought the logical conclu- 
sion from the premisses upon which he had 
argued was, that the system should be 
abandoned altogether. The school inspec- 
tors had declared in the strongest manner 
that the effect of the present system, in- 
stead of improving the education of chil- 
dren, had been to stop up the channel of 
employment to which the efforts of the 
Legislature had been applied, and to widen 
other channels, in which consequently the 
supply of labour had increased. He be- 
lieved that the attempt of the House to 
promote education by Legislative inter- 
ference between employers and employed 
was a mistake, and that, instead of follow- 
ing up their steps, they ought rather to 
retrace them. Not content with leaving 
the growth of education to the increasing 
intelligence of parents, and to the demand 
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for educated in lieu of ignorant persons, 
Parliament sought to promote the advance 
of knowledge by imposing criminal penal- 
ties on employers; they did not apply 
punishment to the parents, who were re- 
sponsible in the eyes of God and man for 
bringing up their children properly, but to 
persons who were only artificially connect- 
ed with them by purehasing their labour 
in the market. But if the Bill passed and 
was followed by that measure which had 
been sketched out by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, what machinery existed for carry- 


‘ ing out the provisions? Mr. Norris, in his 


pamphlet, admitted that it was impossible 
to maintain an army of inspectors through- 
out the country, and that, to a great ex- 
tent, dependence must be placed on the 
voluntary obedience of employers to the 
law. The result, of course, was, that the 
law would only be binding on the scrupulous 


‘and high-minded, and would be infringed 


by all who were not distinguished by those 
qualities. Instead of being generally re- 
spected and obeyed, the law would only be 
enforced in cases were some informer cn- 
tertained a spite against a particular em- 
ployer. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, that, 
although an advocate of voluntary educa- 
tion, he could not shut his eyes to the 
benefits which had resulted under the Fac- 
tory Act from compulsory instruction, which 
was not, however, afforded at the Govern- 
ment expense, and therefore did not inter- 
fere with the voluntary principle so far as 
the cost was concerned. But the owners of 
coal districts in the West Riding of York- 
shire complained that the Bill, if passed in 
its present shape, would amount to confisca- 
tion of their property, as the boys they re- 
quired: for the purpose of going down. into 
coal-pits were hardy, dreadnought boys, of 
a different class from those who had been 
trained in schools. He was in favour of 
the word “ thirteen”’ being substituted for 
the word ‘ twelve.” In the factories, chil- 
dren worked in relays in the morning and 
afternoon, but there was a difficulty about 
doing that in coal-pits, which might be 
avoided by the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Nottingham, and certain times 
might be set apart for the education of the 
children. It was for the coal-owners to 
say whether they would employ three boys 
where they now employed two. If so, two 
boys could always be in the pit, and one at 
school ; each boy could be employed four 
days in the week and be two days in the week 
atschool. If they did not go into the coal- 
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pit when they were boys, they would never 
go there at all, because when @ man got 
another trade he would not give up his em- 
ployment to go down into a coal-pit. 

Mr. CLIVE said, he feared the Com. 
mittee was wandering somewhat from: the 
point under discussion; and as @ large 
number of gentlemen connected with. coal 
mines were then present in London, and 
were most anxious that the subject should 
be decided that day, it would give rise to 
much dissatisfaction if six o’cloek arrived 
without their having attained any practical 
decision. An enactment wasalready iw force 
whieh provided that no child under ten 
years of age should be employed in mines, 
The Motion of the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham proposed to extend that age to 
thirteen years; and if so, he saw no reason 
why any objection should be raised against 
the elauses which required that they should 
be capable of reading and writing at that 
age. The mortality among ehildren be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen years em- 
ployed in: mines was very great, the pro- 
portion being 22 per cent. as against thex 
general mortality of 113 per cent. From 
the extent of that mortality, therefore, as 
well as from the number of accidents which 
were constantly oceurring, it was highly 
desirable that some alteration in the state 
of the law should take place. The object 
of the measure was to induce persons in 
the districts where education was least ad- 
vanced to follow the example which had 
been well set in Scotland and in the north 
of England. In his Report, Mr. Redgrave 
said that the proposition that children 
should produce a certificate of being able 
to read and write was a marked improve- 
ment; and Sir John. Kineaid concurred in 
that view. The system which he proposed: 
in the Bill had been actually at work in 
Scotland, and he held in his hand: the 
report of a Mr. Alexander, a mine in- 
spector, in which he stated that in Seot- 
land boys were not allowed to work under- 
ground until able to read and write; in one 
place that had been the ease for more than 
twenty years, and the arrangements up to 
the present time had worked most satis- 
factorily. He trusted that the Committee 
would not-withhold its assent from the 
clauses proposed by the Government. 

Mr. TAYLOR said, that as an employer 
of some thousands of miners, he objected 
to the clause requiring so large a number 
of hours to be consumed in education. It 
would involve great loss both to the mas- 
ters and. the children. At present a sufii~ 
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cient number of boys could hardly be ob- 
tained. Though the labour of boys in 
coal mines was not severe, he felt bound 
to state that he thought ten years was too 
young an age to take a boy down into a 
mine. A boy of eleven might be per- 
mitted to work ; but he objected to the 
compulsory provision proposed with regard 
to education. 

Mr. MITFORD said, he should support 
the clause under discussion, as a step in 
the right direction. Its principle had been 
affirmed by former Jegislation. State in- 
terference with the parental control of chil- 
dren was often objected to. Still, it had 
been recognized as a principle of legisla- 
tion that the State might step in and com- 
pel a parent to do his duty towards his 
child or cause it to be done in its own way 
if the parent would not discharge it him- 
self. The practice of vaccination had been 

¥ enforced as a remedy against small pox, 
and if parents were required to attend to 
the bodily wants of their children, he saw 
no reason whatever why education should 
not, if necessary, be enforced as a re- 
medy against the more frightful evil of 
ignoranee and immorality. According to 
reports on education England was much 
behind the continental nations in this re- 
spect. In France, Austria, and Prussia it 
ywas difficult to find achild of twelve who 
could not read or write. In our prisons and 
reformatories 30 or 40 per cent of the in- 
mates could neither read nor write, fifty 
or sixty could do so only imperfectly. To 
show that the working classes appreciated 
the advantage of schools, he referred to a 
petition presented by the workmen in Mr, 
Akroyd’s factory, in which they expressed 
their hope that others would be enabled to 
enjoy the same advantages they had de- 
rived from the schools established by that 
gentleman. Many might say that by this 
education they would give children nothing 
but the power of reading and writing; 
that it ale enabled a child to educate it- 
self. But even knowing how to read and 
write gave a child a better chance in the 
world than that of the child who had not 
such knowledge. 

Mr. SLANEY said, he approved the 
Bill of the Government; if they asked too 
much, they would get nothing. The mea- 
sure was a practical one, and the balance 
of testimony from the mine inspectors was 
in favour of it. It was not a Bill of com- 
pulsion on the children so much as pro- 
tection to them. No class of children in 
the kingdom were in a more wretched con- 
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dition than those who worked in mines. 
The restrictions of the Factory Acts had 
proved very beneficial, and he believed at 
some future period the House would ex- 
tend the principle of these clauses, and 
give them a general application. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it was extremely 
important that the Committee should un- 
derstand the actual question before it. The 
question was, whether the children under 
thirteen were to be given up to the uncon- 
trolled discretion of their parents and em- 
ployers, and whether before that age they 
were to be subject to a certain protection, 
£0 as to prevent what was considered to be 
a gross abuse of their infantile and unpro- 
tected condition. The nature of that pro- 
tection was the subject of the next clause, 
At present the question was as to the age 
to which it should be continued. For his 
own part he advocated the higher age of 
thirteen. Inspectors of mines having di- 
rected their investigation to the subject 
had some of them recommended tlie stilf’ 
more advanced age of fourteen, and even 
fifteen. The question was one of religion, 


morality, and duty, against mere money. 
It would cost the mine-owners more to deal 
more tenderly with the children in their 
employment; but the children ought to be 


protected, on the principle the Legislature 
had already adopted in the Factory Act. 
The Court of Chancery protected children 
in the higher ranks even against parental 
control; in the case of the poor the House 
of Commons ought to perform the like office 
of guardian. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would address 
himself strictly to the clause in question, 
which was whether the words twelve or 
thirteen should be inserted in the Bill, 
What was the principle of the Factory 
Act? He understood the principle to be 
that it was inconsistent with the health 
of children under thirteen to make them 
parts of a system of labour carried on 
by machinery; it was, therefore, provided 
that they should be employed only a cer= 
tain number of hours a week, and that 
in the other part of the week they should 
attend school. But the limitation of the 
present Bill was advocated on the dangers 
of the employment, and the greater morta- 
lity of the children engaged in it. That 
mortality, however, was reckoned on the 
ages between ten and fifteen—not from ten 
to twelve. But where was the consistency 
of taking half the limit? Why was not 
the Committee told what was the pereent- 
age of mortality between ten and’ eleven, 
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eleven and twelve, and so on year by year 
up to fifteen? Then the House would have 
had some useful information as a guide in de- 
termining this somewhat difficult question. 
It had been argued that it was the duty of 
parents to clothe, feed, and vaccinate their 
children; he wondered it had not been con- 
tended that the law compelled. them to be- 
get children as well. Now, when his hon. 
Friend below him (Mr. Mitford) entreated 
the Committee to put a stop to the moral 
contagion which filled our gaols and refor- 
matories, he was surprised to hear of the 
remedy proposed. What did the Factory 
Act provide? Why, that the children should 
go to schools where the religious element 
in the education was most likely to put an 
end to the immorality that was said to 
prevail. But what did the present Bill ? 
It sanctioned the application of the secular 
element as a remedy against moral con- 
tagion. Was that a step in the right di- 
rection? He had some doubt about it. 
With regard to the question as to whe- 
ther the age should be twelve or thir- 
teen, he preferred twelve. If, however, 
the age was to be advanced from ten 
to twelve, because the work in mines was 
unhealthy or the children exposed to dan- 
ger, he could not, for the life and soul of 
him, understand why that condition should 


be relaxed if the children could read 


and write. He could understand the Go- 
vernment when they said that because 
working in mines was dangerous and un- 
healthy, therefore children should not be 
allowed to work in them under twelve years 
of age. But whya child might be exposed 
© to that danger and to that unhealthiness 
merely because he was able to read and 
write, that he could not understand. That 
went beyond his comprehension. Again, 
he could not exactly see why a parent might 
not take his child to a mine as well as let 
him drive a plough at an early age. How- 
ever, he did not pretend to be able to de- 
cide whether the age of restriction should 
be twelve or thirteen. Probably the Go- 
vernment were able to determine that point; 
and he should, therefore, vote for the pro- 
position of the Government—the age of 
twelve. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
the Committee was in that position in which 
Committees were frequently found ; it had 
three courses before it—two extremes and 
amean. It would be most convenient to 
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dispose of the two extremes before coming | 
to the medium course, which he thought | 
would be the best to adopt. One extreme 
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was that of the hon. Member for Northum. 
berland (Mr. Liddell) who objected not only 
to the provisions of this Bill, but to those of 
the existing law. He contended that there 
ought not to be any distinction between 
coal-mining and any other kind of industry ; 
that there ought to be no restriction on the 
employment of children in coal mines. It 
was sufficient to say that that argument 
would compel the repeal of the Factory Act, 
the benefits of which had been tested by 
experience. The opposite extreme is that 
proposed by the right hon. Member for 
Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) ; he goes with 
the Bill to the extent of these clauses, 
but thinks they do not go far enough, 
and would include them in some more gene- 
ral enactment. No one doubts the right 
hon. Member’s sincerity. Formerly, when 
any extensive change in an existing in- 
stitution was proposed, one mode of de- 
fending it was to say that the institution, 
if not quite perfect, was singularly good, 
and that all change was to be deprecated. 
But now, when a moderate change was 
proposed, it was a common mode of op- 
position to say that the proposal was a 
half-measure, that it would satisfy nobody, 
and that it would be better to wait fora 
more comprehensive measure, by which 
more extensive objects would be realized, 
That was a mode of argument often adopt- 
ed, and not always in the good faith of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Stafford- 
shire. He (Sir George Lewis) believed, if 
the Government withdrew these clauses, all 
change would be indefinitely postponed, the 
clauses would be lost, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own Bill would not be passed, 
and nothing would be done. The third 
course was a limited alteration in the pre- 
sent state of things. He thought the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
had not been quite fair on the relation this 
Bill bore to the Factory Acts. The extent 
to which the proposal of the Government 
went was merely to add two years to the 
period during which the unconditional em- 
ployment of children in mines might be 
prevented, and if the Committee were to 
sanction that proposal, which he hoped 
they would, they would not thereby be 
precluded trom advancing the age hereafter 
from 12 to either 13 or 14 years, if expe- 
rience should prove such a course to be ad- 
visable. Considering, however, the large 
interests and vast capital involved, he would 
advise the Committtee to begin with the 


more limited prosal. 


Mr, CAYLEY said, it was easier to give 
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advice than to act on it, for both the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary and 
the hon. Under Secretary, while they de- 
preeated discussion on the general ques- 
tion, had themselves gone into it fully. 
He should oppose the Amendment. 

CotoneL LINDSAY said, he could bear 
testimony, from personal knowledge, to the 
healthy condition of the children employed 
in the mines. 

Mr. PAGET said, he was compelled to 
decline to withdraw his Amendment. 

Question put, ‘* That the word ‘ twelve’ 
stand part of the Clause.’ 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 178, 
Noes 71: Majority 107. 

Mr. KINNAIRD then moved the fol- 
lowing Amendment : 

“ After the 31st day of December, 1860, it shall 
not be lawful for any person whatever to employ, 
keep, or allow to remain in any colliery or iron- 
stone mine, any boy above the age of ten years, 
and under the age of fourteen, for a longer time 
than eight hours in any one day.” 


In doing this, he would take occasion to 
say that the greatest improvement in the 
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of the children employed in them con- 
trasted not unfavourably with that of those 
who worked above ground. The chief cause 
of the higher mortality arose from their lia- 
bility to accidents through carelessness. 

Mr. PEASE said, he also must oppose 
the Motion; though he wished to express 
his full appreciation of the object which it 
was sought by its means to effect. 

Mr. AYRTON suggested that it was 
irregular to propose the Amendment at the 
present stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. PAGET said, he proposed to pro- 
vide for the object of the hon. Gentleman, 
but at a different stage and in another 
manner. 

Mr. KINNAIRD thereupon withdrew 
it until the proper moment for bringing it 
forward should have arrived. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS aaid, he wished 
to move the omission of the proviso at the 
end of the clause, the operation of which 
Amendment would be to preclude the em- 
ployment of children under twelve years of 
age in mines. He thought that would get 





rid of a great many vexatious provisions in 


health of the children employed in the fac- | the Bill, while, with regard to the dangers of 
tories had, according to the report of the! the employment, he could not help thinking 


medical inspectors, been effected, since the | 


hours of labour were shortened in those | 
establishments. It must also be borne! 


that a child of twelve years of age, who 
could neither read nor write, was better 
able to take care of his life and limbs, than 


in mind that a boy, up to the age of four- | a child of ten, who could do both. Be- 


teen, must be looked upon in the light of a| sides, the ability of the child to read and 
child, who had, inasmuch as he was not a/| write was to be certified by a competent 
free agent, a claim to be protected by the| schoolmaster, but who was to be the judge 
State against a system, which must be in-| of such competency. The whule conditions 


jurious to his bodily as well as his mental 
powers. The argument, that to use legisla- 
tive influence for the promotion of this 
object, was unduly to interfere with the 
rights of labour, had, he contended, long 
ago been triumphantly disposed of ; and it 
was the province of the Government of 
the country, he maintained, to provide, as 
far as possible, that its citizens should not 
at a tender age be rendered feeble for 
life by excessive exertion, and thereby to 
lessen the risk of their becoming even- 
tually dependent upon the public funds 


for support. The competition for employ- | 


ment in England was so fierce, that, unless 
the law stepped in to protect the weak 
against the strong, the former must be, in 
a great measure, sacrificed. Entertaining 
these views, he had much satisfaction in 
submitting his Amendment for the adop- 
tion of the Committee. 

Mr. CLIVE said, he felt compelled to 
oppose the Motion. According to the re- 
ports of the Inspectors of Mines, the health 


were vexatious ; and it would be far better 
to provide that no boy, under any cireum- 
| stances, should be employed under twelve 
| years of age. 
| $i GEORGE LEWIS said, the policy 
of the clause was obvious. It was not so 
| prohibitory as an absolute prohibition; but 
_ its object was to assimilate the Bill to the 
| Factory Act. He thought the fact that 

there were Inspectors of Mines was a suffi- 
| cient answer to the difficulties suggested 
' by the noble Lord of carrying out the con- 
ditions the clause imposed. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, he had no doubt 
the noble Lord had proposed his Amend- 
| ment out of regard to the interests of the 

working men; but he could state that 

there was a deputation from the working 

miners in the very neighbourhood of the 
| House. He had been at the pains to con- 

sult them, and they entirely repudiated 
_the Amendment of the noble Lord as an 
‘undue interference with the rights of 
| labour. 
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Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, it had been 
assumed all through the debate that the 
mining children were worse than others, 
and required the special protection of the 
Legislature. He denied that such was the 
ease. As oa proof he might refer to an 
interesting report of Mr. Fletcher, who 
had been specially appointed to investigate 
the amount of the criminal population in 
different employments, and in the Metropo- 
litan districts. It appeared that the num- 
© ber of committals per 1,000 amounted in 
the Metropolitan districts to 223, in the 
iron districts 1 to 18, in the agricultural 
districts to 14, in the cotton districts to 12, 
in the silk districts to 8, and the num- 
ber in the exclusively mining districts in 
Durham, Northumberland, and Cornwall 
amounted to only 6 in every 1000. He 
was himself familiar with this population, 
both while at their work in the mines and 
while in their schools, and he was never 
struck either by their unhealthiness or 
by their ignorance. He was certainly 
opposed to the employment of children 
under ten years of age, but he hoped 
the House would not go further. The 
hon. Member for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire (Mr. F, Crossley) spoke of the 
children employed in mines as fitted by 


their peculiar smallness to do the work re- 


quired of them. He (Mr. Bruce) never 
yet saw a child employed in a mine in an 
oppressive or unhealthy way. They were 
generally employed in opening and shut- 
ting doors; a certain number were em- 
ployed in conducting horses, and large 
numbers went down into the pit with their 
fathers, and assisted them in loading the 
coal. He thought they were more likely 
to obtain the results which they all wished 
for—namely, an improved education for 
children—by constantly holding up to the 
parents the standard of education required 
from them, than by endeavouring to force 
them by any compulsory mode of education. 
The Factory Act having been appealed to, 
he must be permitted to say that great in- 
jury would be inflicted on those children 
and their parents if any similar legisla- 
tion was enforeed. The effect of such 
legislation was only to discourage the em- 
ployment of children. He was opposed 
to the Bill because it was partial in its 
application, and because it would operate 
most unjustly on one portion of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. 

Mr. KENDALL said, he objected to 
the Bill, as he thought they were not justi- 
fied in interfering with the right of parents 
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to send their boys to work. He had been 
twenty years Chairman of a Poor Law 
Union, and had often been obliged to re. 
fuse relief to ablebodied miners with large 
families ; but he could not see the justice 
of refusing relief in such cases if the Legis- 
lature interfered, and thus virtually said to 
them, ‘* We refuse to relieve you, but we 
claim the right of interfering with your 
ways and means of keeping house and 
supporting your family.’’ 

CotoneL LINDSAY said, he would at 
all times support the cause of education, 
morality, and religion; but why should 
the Bill not be applied generally to the 
whole population ? Why restrict its appli- 
cation to one trade only? Miners did not 
wish to be an exception to the general 
rule, but he did not see why the edueation 
clause should be applied to them exelu- 
sively. The complaint in Lancashire was 
that they had not men, women, boys, or 
girls enough for the employment of the 
county. In the district in which he re- 
sided, the eolliers would suffer very con- 
siderably if their hours of labour were re- 
duced by this Bill, and therefore he should 
vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he repre- 
sented a large mining district, and the iron 
and coal miners had delegated some of 
their number to attend in London to watch 
their interests under this Bill in Parlia- 
ment. Ie had the best means of knowing 
that the miners approved the Bill as it 
stood, and he therefore hoped that the? 
noble Lord the Member for North Leices- 
tershire would withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he hoped his right 
hon. Friend the Member for North Staf- 
fordshire (Mr. Adderley) would bring in 
his Bill making the educational restriction 
on the age of children for employment 
general. He would support that proposal, 
but he must oppose this partial measure 
as unjust and injurious to the mining popu- 
lation, who were better instructed, better 
conducted, and more moral than those who 
were employed either in the silk or cotton 
trade. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

On the Question that the Clause stand 
part of the Bill. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he should oppose 
the adoption of the clause. The effect 
of it would be to throw out of employ- 
ment many thousands of children who were 
getting fair wages and assisting their fa- 
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milies, while it would also, without notice, 
deprive mine owners of the valuable labour 
of these young persons. The restriction 
sought to be imposed by the clause was 
most vexatious and unjust. 

Lorpv ADOLPHUS VANE TEMPEST 
okserved that it would be well for the 
Committee to consider whether in adopt- 
ing a system of compulsory legislation for 
one particular class, they were not likely 
to injure the cause of education by stop- 
ping voluntary effort. 

Ma. FRANK CROSSLEY inquired 
whether the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department intended to maintain 
the first two portions of the clause. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
them ‘fair and wholesome provisions. As 
at present advised he considered it desir- 
able to retain them. 

Mr. RIDLEY observed that a petition 
had been presented from 14,000 mining 
operatives and others whose sons were em- 
ployed in mines, and they strongly ob- 
jected to the restrictions imposed by this 
elause, as likely to interfere with the volun- 
tary exertions:of mining proprietors to edu- 
eate the children in their employ. 

Mr. VIVIAN said, he dissented from 
eny measure whieh had for its object the 
eompulsory education of any class of per- 
sons, He thought the labour of the mining 
districts would be much decreased if the 
clause should be agreed to. 

Mason HAMILTON said, he considered 
the Committee ought to be guided by the 
opinion of the miners themselves. The 
miners in his distriet were satisfied with 
the Bill. He denied that it was a com- 
pulsory edueation clause as described by 
hon. Members. 

Question put, ‘* That Clause 1 stand part 
of the Dill.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 180; 
Noes 91: Majority 89. 

Clause 2 (Exeeption for Boys between 
Zen and Twelve who have Certificates as 
to Edueation and School Attendance). 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would then 
move the insertion of words limiting the 
time during which boys between ten and 
twelve years of age might be employed in 
colleries to a maaimum of eight hours per 
diem. That was quite as long as it was 
reasonable to confine children of tender 
years in mines; and the regulation he pro- 
posed could easily be carried out by a sys- 
tem of relays without prejudice to the em- 
ployers. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
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10, after the word ‘Colliery ”’ to insert 
the words *‘for any period not exeeeding 
eight hours a day.” 

Mr. AYRTON said, he should be glad 
to hear how long the coal-owners desired to 
keep young children continuously at work 
under ground. Was the limit that would 
satisfy them eiglit, ten, or twelve hours a 
day, or was it nearer to sixteen? How 
would any hon. Member of that House like 
his child to be employed even eight hours 
out of the twenty-four in the depths of a 
mine? There would be no difficulty in 
working mines under the proposed restric. 
tions of children’s labour, if the proprietors 
would only get rid of the present vicious 
system, by which the miners spent what 
was called their ‘drunken Monday” in 
idleness and immorality, and then had .to 
make up for it by excessive labour on 
other days. The work, instead of being 
thus intermittently and irregularly pur- 
sued, should be more equally distributed 
over the whole week. In certain parts of 
Yorkshire an improvement had been in- 
sisted upon by the men themselves in this 
respect, and the greatest advantage had 
resulted from the change. The statistics 
adduced by the hon. Member for Merthyr 
Tydvil (Mr. H. A. Bruce) as to the condi- 
tion of the mining districts were most falla- 
cious, because the whole idle and criminal 
class in the Metropolis had been compared 
with the persons engaged in a particular 
branch of industry ; but, even if the moral 
condition of London was very bad, that 
was no reason why these young children 
should not be protected against the eu- 
pidity, not only of their employers, but 
even of their own unnatural parents, who 
often compelled them, for the sake of ob- 
taining their wages, to work far longer 
than reason or humanity would justify. 
He trusted they would soon get rid of 
those miserable doctrines of political eco- 
nomy which led hon, Gentlemen to eom- 
plain of the interference with the infant 
labour market, as if these young children 
were mere animals, to be turned to account 
like the ‘‘negro commodity” in America, 
The coal-owners, who made enormous for- 
tunes out of the industry of their work- 
people, ought not to grudge the small pe- 
cuniary sacrifice required to enable these 
children to be brought up in & manner 
conformable with health, decency, and 
morality. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he hoped 
that the opinions he had expressed in re- 
gard to the protection of these children 
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had indicated pretty clearly what were the 
inclinations of the Government. This was, 
however, essentially a question of degree, 
and he regretted that he could not accede 
to the Amendment of his hon. Friend, 
which crossed the line that could be drawn 
with safety in this matter. The propriety 
of extending the limitation of the hours of 
children’s labour contained in the Factory 
Act to mines had been referred to the 
mining inspectors, twelve in number; and 
these officers were unanimously of opinion 
that it would not be prudent to make that 
alteration. One of the inspectors stated 
that the time employed in changing the 
hands was great, and the risk of injury 
would be much increased by such a regula- 
tion, not to mention the distances which 
had to be travelled under ground. The 
difference between the circumstances at- 
tending labour in mines and that carried 
on in factories rendered it difficult, if not 
impracticable, to apply the same system to 
both. He trusted, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee would adhere to the clause as it 
stood. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE denied that his sta- 
tistics of the condition of the mining popu- 
lation were vitiated by the fallacy imputed 
to them by the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets. That hon. Gentleman had asked 


how long it was desired that these children 


should work. That point ought to be left 
to be decided by the humanity of the mas- 
ters and the feelings of the workmen them- 
selves. No doubt everybody would wish 
to see the hours of labour reduced if it 
could be done, to eight per day ; but that 
was wholly impracticable. It would be in- 
jurious to the workpeople themselves and 
would throw a great number of children 
loose upon the streets. 

Mr. FARRER maintained, in spite of 
the reflections of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton), that the 
mining proprietors of the northern counties 
were as much distinguished by liberality 
and consideration for those in their service 
as any other claas of English gentlemen. 

CotoneL LINDSAY said, it was very 
desirable that the work in coal mines 
should be more regular; but it was not in 
the power of the proprietors, unless they 
were possessed of enormous capital, which 
was the case with very few, to make it so. 
Indeed, the men themselves sometimes as- 
sumed the position of masters, and would 
not allow the hours of work to be made 
regular. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he thought 
Sir George Lewis 
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it was incumbent on the Government to say 
that some limitation should be made of the 
hours of labour to which these poor chil- 
dren were subjected, because at present, 
working, as they did, from six in the morn. 
ing until seven in the evening, positively 
deprived them of seeing the light of day 
for eight months in the year. He might 
add that the parents of the boys had as- 
sented to this Amendment. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, if it 
were possible to work by a system of relays 
he should support the proposition to limit 
the labour of the children to eight hours ; 
but that was not possible. He thought, if it 
could be accomplished, the best plan would 
be for the children to work in the mines 
four days and go to school two days. He 
was willing to attribute the best intentions 
to the hon. Member for Perth (Mr. Kin- 
naird), in introducing his Amendment, but 
he was of opinion that the Bill would 
work best by allowing mine-owners and 
miners to arrange among themselves with 
regard to the hours of labour. 

Mr. WEMYSS said, there were many 
practical difficulties surrounding the sub- 
ject. As an owner of mines he could state 
that it was impossible to make the men 
work six days a week; and the consequence 
was that, at the latter part of the week, they 
were obliged to have recourse to excessive 
work to make up their losses. He thought 
the Bill as it stood would prove advan- 
tageous to the men and boys. There was 
nothing arduous or unhealthy in the boys’ 
occupations. He should oppose the Amend- 
ment as impracticable. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, the simple 
question was, did the Amendment fix the 
right number of hours during which ebil- 
dren should work. He thought it did, and 
therefore he should support it. All the 
Committee had to do was to fix the num- 
ber of hours, leaving it to the men and 
the employers to carry it out by arrange- 
ment betwecn themselves, and he under- 
stood that this had been done in York- 
shire, 

Mx. KINNAIRD, in reply, said that 
the argument that mine work was a very 
healthy occupation was strangely belied by 
the Register General's reports, which show- 
ed that the mortality among the class of 
children who were engaged in it was 22 
per cent, being double the rate of the mor- 
tality among other classes of children. 
That could only be attributed to the num- 
ber of hours during which they were en- 
gaged, and the only remedy he could think 
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of was to limit the hours of labour. He 
might add that one of the inspectors of 
mines had recommended that boys under 
fourteen years of age should not be em- 
ployed in mines for more than eight hours 
a day. 

Gisiten ry ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 77 ; 
Noes 146: Majority 69. 

House resumed; Committee report Pro- 
gress; to sit again on Friday, 22nd June, 
at Twelve o’clock. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 14, 1860. 


Minvutes.] Sat First in Parliament —The Earl 
of Strafford (Baron Strafford) after the Death 
of his Father. 

Pustico Birts.— 1* Councillors of Burghs and 
Burgesses (Scotland). 

2* Fisheries (Scotland). 

Royal Assent.—Refreshment Houses and Wine 
Licences ; Sir John Barnard’s Act, &c., Repeal; 
Malicious Injuries to Property Act Amend- 
ment. ; 


DISTURBANCES IN NEW ZEALAND. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON, referring 
to the accounts which had recently ap- 
peared in the newspapers with respect to 
the disturbances in the northern island of 
New Zealand, asked the noble Duke the 
Secretary for the Colonies, Whether any 
despatches had been received by the Go- 
vernment on the subject. 

Tae Doxe or NEWCASTLE regretted 
to say that it was not in his power to as- 
sert the incorrectness of the accounts 
which had appeared in the newspapers re- 
lative to the insurrection in New Zealand. 
The noble Earl was probably aware that 
the mail, vid Southampton, had not yet 
arrived. He had, however, received a 
despatch from the Governor of New Zea- 
land, vid Marseilles, which, so far as it 
went, corroborated the accounts contained 
in the newspapers of yesterday and the 
preceding day. The extent of the insur- 
rection appeared to be somewhat doubt- 
ful, but on the arrival of the mail at | 
Southampton, no doubt further despatches | 
would be received by the Colonial Office. | 
No doubt despatches would be received by 
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the Horse Guards by that opportunity, 
none having been received by that Depart- 
ment through Marseilles. Until those de- 
spatches arrived it was impossible to say 
what measures the Government would find 
it expedient to take; he would, however, 
immediately put himself in communica- 
tion with the Commander-in-Chief and 
with the Secretary of State for War on 
the subject. He was glad to state that 
everything that was possible in the nature 
of local effort had been made. Three ves- 
sels of war had been despatched to New 
Zealand from our Australian Colonies. He 
had reason to believe from a private letter 
that the Pelorus had proceeded from Mel- 
bourne with 600 men on board, and that 
another of Her Majesty’s ships had left 
Sydney for New Zealand with a similar 
reinforcement. He could not suffer the 
opportunity to pass without expressing 
the admiration he felt at the conduct of 
the Volunteers in these Colonies. This 
newly-formed force, which was extending 
as widely in our Colonies as in this coun- 
try, had offered to embark for New Zea- 
land, and leave their homes and families, 
if called upon, to put down the insurrec- 
tion. In all our Colonies, in North Ame- 
rica, Australia, and elsewhere, a desire for 
self-defence, and to act as Englishmen 
were now doing, was manifested. Standing 
there as Secretary of State for the Colonies 
he was bound to bear testimony to the 
zeal and alacrity with which the Volun- 
teers had come forward in this distant 
part of the globe, and their readiness to 
leave their homes and their ordinary occu- 
pations upon a great public emergency in 
order to re-establish peace and security. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
should be glad to know the date of the 
last despatch received by the noble Duke. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, his 
last despatch from the Governor General 
of New Zealand was dated March 31. 
The private letter apprizing him of the 
reinforcements from Melbourne and Syd- 
ney was dated April 18. 


REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS.—QUESTIONS, 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE moved for 

“ Account showing the Amount of Drawback 
paid, or which will be payable, on Foreign Wines 
by reason of the Reduction of the Duty on Wines 
by the Commercial Treaty, distinguishing French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and other Foreign Wines.” 
The noble Lord said, he believed there 
would be no objection to the Return, but 
he took the opportunity of asking two 
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Questions, of which he had also given no- 
tice. It was generally knowa that the 
wine trade between this country and Spain 
and Portugal, was very much larger than 
that with France; and probably it would 
in future be still larger relatively if the 
consumption of foreigm wine were gene- 
rally inereased by the reduction of duty, for 
the wimes of the Peninsula were stronger 
and more familiar to the palates of Eng- 
lishmen, than the light wimes of France. 
In 1857 the importation of Spanish and 
Portuguese wines was 5,080,000 gallons; 
while of French wine it was only 622,000 
gallons. Yet, so far as the House was in- 
formed, the reduction of duty on this enor- 
mous quantity of Peninsular wine was 
made by England without obtaining, or 
even seeking any equivalent concession. 
He wished to kuow whether any negotia- 
tions were pendimg or were proposed with 
a view to induce the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Governments to make corresponding 
reductions in their tariffs against us, to 
compensate for the great advantages which 
their wine-growers would derive from the 
recent changes in the wine duties. In 
1856 the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in a debate upon a Motion for a re- 
duction of the wine duties, said:— 


“That he would state, with argumentative 
reasons, his grounds for opposing the Motion. 
We should, to a considerable extent, rely for re- 
venue upon import duties,.as well as on taxes on 
internal consumption . . In 1810, when the duty 
was 133. 8d. on French, and 9s. 8d. on Portugal, 
wines, was the year of greatest revenue—the duty 
produced £2,786,000. Notwithstanding the re- 
duetion to an uniform duty of 5s. 9d., the con- 
sumption of 1854 was only 6,775,000 gallons, and 
the revenue only £1,914,000. Thus, notwith- 
standing the great increase of population and re- 
duction of duty, the consumption and revenue 
have diminished sinee the early years of the cen- 
tury . . I believe it is in vain to expeet that any 
considerable quantity of the weaker wines of the 
Continent will be consumed in this country . . 
Inquiries have been instituted to ascertain whe- 
ther there were any means of imposing an ad va- 
lorem duty on wine. None has been as yet con- 
trived. The only means by which the inferior 
wines of the Continent could be admitted would 
be to lower the duty on wines, so as to make them 
a substitute for spirits and beer, and subject these 
latter to an unfair competition.” 


The question of revenue was important; 
since the introduction of the Budget, from 
changes im the duties made or acquiesced 
in by the Government we had lost £171,000 
by the wine duties, and £110,000 by the 
changes in the warehousing system, it be- 
eame necessary to consider whether, if we 
sustained such losses in dealing only with 
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revenue of no more than hundreds of thon- 
sands, whether we might not sustain still 
greater losses when we dealt with arti- 
cles which brought in £15,000,000 or 
£16,000,000 annually to the revenue. He 
alluded to the duties on malt, hops, and 
British spirits, which could not fail to be 
affected if a large increase in the consump- 
tion of foreign wines took plaee. He, 
therefore, wished to know whether any in- 
formation had been obtained or calculation 
made of the losses which might be sus- 
tained upon British spirits, malt, and hops, 
in consequence of the reduction of the du- 
ties on foreign wines. Upon that point he 
would quote some observations of the pre- 
sent Home Secretary, who had expressed a 
fear that a lowering of wine duties would 
tend to diminish the revenue from other 
articles of consumption. Sir George Lewis, 
in 1856, said: — 


“It would, undoubtedly, be advantageous if, 
eonsistently with the demands of the revenue, it 
were in our power to reduce the duties on wine, 
But, looking to the great amount of our revenue, 
which is derived from beer and spirits, and remem- 
bering that if the duty on wine, which is already a 
moderate duty, were still further reduced, it would 
interfere with the consumption of other fermented 
liquors, I think the revenue would suffer more than 
the demands of the public service will permit.” 


These inquiries were important at the pre- 
sent moment, for the present state of things 
could only be taken as provisional, because 
important circumstances had occurred since 
the plans of the Government had first been 
explained in February last, and to increase 
greatly the probable amount of our expen- 
diture. He need only draw their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the question of national 
defences, for which an enormous sum was 
stated to be required under circumstances 
of deep exigency ; and he could not help 
remarking that though the Report of the 
Commission was signed in February last, it 
was not comunicated to Parliament though 
urgently pressed for, until nearly the mid- 
dle of June. That paper of itself, if there 
were nothing else, would be quite suffi- 
cient to show that every effort, by a care- 
ful maintenance of the revenue, as well as 
by the most effectual economy, ought to 
be made to meet the augmenting necessi- 
ties of the country. His questions were, 
Whether any Negotiations are pending or 
proposed in respect to Alteration of Duty 
consequent upon the Reduction of the Im- 
port of Duties on Spanish and Portuguese 
Wines: and Whether any Information has 
been obtained, or Calculation has been 
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made, showing the Losses which may be 
sustained on British Spirits, Malt or Hops, 
by reason of the Reduction of Duties on 
Foreign Wines? 

Eant GRANVILLE said, there would 
be no objection to the production of the 
Returns moved for, but expressed a hope 
that the noble Lord would postpone the 
Motion for the present. With regard to 
the question whether negotiations were 
pending, or proposed, in respect to altera- 
tions of duty consequent upon the reduc- 
tion of import duties on Spanish and Por- 
tuguese wines, he would observe that when 
the French Treaty was first discussed in 
that House, the Government were re- 
proached with taking a retrograde step, 
and were charged with resorting to the 
system of reciprocity treaties. The Govern- 
ment gave reasons why they considered 
the case an exceptional one, believing that, 
by means of the Treaty, France would be 
enabled to reduce her duties, and that 
benefit would be conferred on this coun- 
try. The Government, however, never in- 
tended, certainly, to take such a backward 
step as to postpone their intended altera- 
tions until they obtained the assent of 
every country to a reduction of duties. 
With regard to Portugal, communications 
had taken place with a view of inducing 
her to reduce her tariff; but though those 
communications had not yet been success- 
ful, one important point had been gained. 
There existed certain fiscal restrictions in 
respect to the wines of that country, the 
abolition of which would be of the great- 
est importance to the trade, and the Por- 
tuguese Government had agreed to effect 
that abolition, and had brought in a Bill 
for that purpose. With regard to Spain, 
the Government had not entered yet into 
official communications on the subject, but 
he believed that that country was not ac- 
tuated by any inimical feeling. With re- 
spect to the last Question, it was impossi- 
ble to give a categorical answer. The 
amount of loss likely to be sustained must 
be matter of opinion, and all he could say 
was that it was not believed that the re- 
duction of the wine duties would interfere 
with the produce of the duties on malt, 
hops, and British spirits. If, however, 
wine should be substituted in any degree 
for malt liquor, then the substitute would 
have to pay a higher duty. With regard 
to spirits, it was not clear that foreign 
spirits might not interfere with the duty 
on British spirits; but that was as broad 
as it was long, as the duty was equal in 
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either case. With regard to the Report 
of the Fortification Commission, it was 
true that their Report had been completed 
and signed some months since; but the 
delay in its presentation was owing to its 
having been referred to the Committee 
on the National Defences, and the Govern- 
ment received the final Report only a fort- 
night ago. 

Lord Monreacte intimated that he 
would postpone his Motion. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


TUSCANY.—THE YACHT “ MEDINA,” 
QUESTION. 


Tux Eart or MALMESBURY asked 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
What had been done in the case of the 
captain and crew of the English vessel that 
had been ill-used by the officers of the 
Tuscan Government. It was quite evident 
that these English subjects, although the 
Tuscan Government had passed into the 
hands of the Sardinians, had a right to 
compensation, and he believed it had been 
insisted on by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and the Sardinian Government must 
feel it to be their duty to take on them- 
selves all the liabilities that previously 
existed in connection with the Tuscan Go- 
vernment. When he asked the question 
some time since, it was intimated that the 
Government had urged the matter on the 
attention of the Sardinian Government ; 
but he had received a letter that morning 
from the ill-used men, complaining that 
they had lost everything they had to de- 
pend upon, and that they were only kept 
from the workhouse in consequence of the 
charity of friends where they were, at 
Plymouth. They complained that they had 
had no compensation, and could not obtain 
any. He wished his noble Friend would 
inform the House what steps had been 
taken, and what chance there was of com- 
pensation being given by the Sardinian 
Government. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, the Govern- 
ment had communicated on the matter 
with the Sardinian Government, arguing 
that the case was one for compensation. 
The Sardinian Government had replied 
that they were not satisfied with the re- 
presentations that had been made, and that 
the matter should be further inquired in- 
to. Since then the two Governments had 
agreed to refer the matter to two impartial 
persons, and from what he had heard he 
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had no doubt that they would come to a 
speedy decision. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED ELECTION. 
ADDRESS TO HFR MAJESTY THEREON. 


Eart GRANVILLE moved,— 

“ 'T'o agree with the Commons in the Address to 
Her Majesty, and to fill the Blank with (‘ Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and’); agreed to; anda 
Message sent to the Commons to acquaint them 
that the Lords had agreed to the Address, and had 
filled up the Blank : The Lord Steward and The 
Lord Chamberlain of the Household to attend Her 
Majesty with the Address on the Part of this 
House: The Lord Steward to wait upon Her Ma- 
jesty humbly to know what Time Her Majesty 
will please to appoint to be attended with the said 
Address.” 

House adjourned at a Quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Half past Ten o'clock. 
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Minutes.) Pustio Bitts.—1° Tenison’s Charity ; 
Metropolis Local Management Act Amend- 
ment (No. 2). 

2° Phenix Park; Husband and Wife Relation 
Law Amendment (Scotland), 


THE BREHON LAW COMMISSION. 
ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the labours of the Brehon Law Commission 
are yet brought to a close, and if not, 
when it is supposed they may be ; whether 
it is not a fact that the work commenced 
in 1852 was to have been completed in 
three years from that date; and whether the 
gentlemen engaged on it are remunerated 
by annual salary, or by a contract for a 
certain sum? THe would also beg to ask, 
whether the Royal Irish Academy, to which 
Parliament makes an annual Grant, is open 
to the public for consultation and for re- 
ference to its literary contents ; for read- 
ing and extracting, as in the British Mu- 
seum ; and, if not, what is the reason why 
the same system of free reference, reading, 
and extraction, is not adopted in the Irish 
as in the English Institutions ? 
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Mr. CARDWELL said, tho transcrip- 
tion of the Brehon laws was completed, | 
and it was confidently expected that the| 
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translation would be completed in the 
course of the present year. The opinion 
entertained at the commencement was, 
that the work would be completed in seven 
years, and notwithstanding that the work 
grew in its progress, he was happy to sa 

that the expectation would be realized. 
The gentlemen engaged upon the work, 
who were selected for their special know. 
ledge of the Irish language, were paid a 
very moderate remuneration, and their du- 
ties had been very faithfully performed, 
The Commission was composed of some of 
the most eminent men in Ireland, and it 
was due to Dr. Graves, who had acted gra- 
tuitously, as Secretary to the Commission, 
and rendered most valuable service, to 
mention his name. With regard to the 
second question, he was informed that the 
Royal Irish Academy was open not only to 
members, but to all persons recommended 
by a member, or known to the librarian ; 
in short, every respectable person was 
freely invited to it. With regard to tran- 
scription, there were certain regulations 
adopted. If a perfectly unrestricted power 
of transcribing manuscripts were given, 
ancient and interesting manuscripts would 
be subject to addition and alteration, and 
it was, therefore, necessary to make some 
rules. Any person known to the Council 
might transcribe for himself; or if he did 
not desire to do so, he might employ the 
person authorized by the Council ; or if he 
selected another scribe, the latter must 
have the approval of the Council. 


Reserve. 


On Motion that the House go into Com- 
mittee of Supply, 


THE NAVAL RESERVE. 


Order for Committee read; Motion made, 
and Question proposed, ‘* That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair.” 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he rose to move 
the Resolution of which he had given no- 
tice :-— 

“ That with a view to greater efficiency in war, 


| and less expenditure in peace, it is the opinion of 


this House that more prompt and effective mea- 
sures should be adopted to complete the reserves 
of Marines and Seamen for Her Majesty’s Navy.” 
The number of the Naval Reserve, it had 
been generally agreed, should not be less 
than 70,000 ; but this proposal was very 
far from having been carried out. First, 
the Report of the Royal Commission re- 
commended that there should be at all times 
a reserve of 5,000 Marines in addition to 
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those that were enrolled at that time. Out 
of that number only 2,000 had been en- 
rolled, and it was therefore 3,000 short. 
It was also recommended that there should 
be in the home ports a reserve of 4,000 
seamen. Of these not a single man had 
been enrolled. It was recommended that 
the Coastguard should be increased to 
12,000; only 6,800 had been entered, 
including officers, boys, and landsmen. 
Of short-service pensioners only 169 had 
been entered of the 3,000 recommended. 
Of the Naval Volunteers from the Mer- 
chant Service only 1,100 had been en. 
rolled. The Commission recommended 
that the numbers of the Naval Volunteers 
should be 20,000; and he (Mr. Lindsay) 
thought there onght to be no less than 
30,000; but there was only, by the last 
Return, 1,100 enrolled. The whole num- 
ber enrolled of every kind was very far 
short, indeed, of the lowest estimate of 
what the Royal Commission considered ne- 
cessary for the protection of the country. 
Every hon. Member in the House would 
agree that it was necessary to maintain 
the fleet in an efficient state, and at as 
small an expense as possible. At the pre- 
sent moment they were spending on the 
navy in the time of peace about £13,000,000 
annually. They were doing so for two rea- 
sons: first, because there was no reserve ; 
and, as the country must be prepared for 
war, they were compelled to keep a large 
fleet in commission always cruising about, 
as they could not otherwise obtain sailors 
at a short notice. This large fleet induced 
France to suppose this country had some 
intention of attacking it. It was a prepos- 
terous idea, but it had an effect on the 
Government of France and compelled it 
also to increase its naval force; which 
again reacted on this country. England 
spent more money because France did the 
same ; and because France was spending 
money England spent more money also. 
But what this country was compelled to do 
arose to a great extent from the want of a 
Naval Reserve, The question then arose, 
had the Admiralty done all in its power to 
bring this reserve up to the proper num- 
ber? It onght to be brought up to it on 
the ground of economy. With such a re- 
serve it would not be necessary to keep a 
large flect always cruising about. The 
bounties and retaining fees offered by the 
Admiralty had not drawn a sufficient num- 
ber of men from the merchant service. 
The country was spending £1,000,000 a 
year to officers on the reserved and retired 
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list of the Royal Navy; and yct if they 
were to raise reserves to the full extent re 
commended, they had not got officers suf- 
ficient tocommand them. They were still 
scarce of active young efficient officers. 
If, however, they were to look to the mer- 
chant service, where quite as strict an ex- 
amination was undergone as in the Royal 
Navy, and perhaps stricter, they would 
have no difficulty in obtaining the number 
of officers required, from that service, to 
command the reserve, and for a very small 
retaining fee indeed. Money was not so 
much an object with them as the position 
they would gain at home and abroad by 
being recognized as officers of the reserve; 
and they would all be recruiting officers for 
the Royal Navy. The consequence would 
be that we should, instead of having ob- 
tained only 1,100 men, have in all proba- 
bility secured by this time the services of 
20,000. As it was, the state of the retired 
list was such, the amount of money which it 
cost the country so serious, and the dissatis- 
faction among the officers so great, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had been obliged 
to stop the supply; that is to say, instead 
of having eight or ten midshipmen as for- 
merly in a line-of-battle ship, we now had 
only from two to four. The effect was, 
that the supply of young officers in ships 
of war was short, and that being so, they 
were obliged to fill the places of those 
junior officers by other men competent to 
perform the duties. Under these circum- 
stances, he would recommend that a higher 
grade of petty officers in the Royal Navy 
should be established tu perform the duty 
of midshipmen. That would also act as a 
further inducement to seamen in the mer- 
chant service to join the navy. . He wished 
to say one word in regard to the Articles 
of War in the navy. It was, in his opinion, 
most expedient that the Articles of War 
should be revised, so that men might not 
be precluded from entering the navy by a 
dread of the punishment to which they 
might under the operation of those Articles 
be subjected, and the ends of justice be de- 
feated by the fact that owing to their seve- 
rity, the officers durst not, in many in- 
stances, carry them into execution. As to 
the question of flogging, he should only 
say that while he was not prepared to ad- 
vocate its complete abolition, inasmuch as 
it was, perhaps, necessary in order to up- 
hold discipline, he should wish to see it 
maintained with some symbol of justice ; 
the seamen, instead of being subjected to 
summary chastisement, being afforded the 
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privilege of a trial as was the case with the 
soldier, Having made these observations 


with no intention of stopping the Supplies, 
but simply with the view of bringing the 
important matter to which he had refer- 
red under the serious consideration of the 
House, he should beg to leave to move the 
Resolution of which he had given notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘with a view to greater efficiency in war and 
less expenditure in peace. it is the opinion of this 
House that more prompt and effective measures 
should be adopted to complete the reserves of 
Marines and Seamen for Iler Majesty's Navy.’” 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished, before 
the noble Lord the Secretary for the Ad- 
miralty rose to reply to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Sunderland, to call his 
attention for a moment to a subject which 
was quite germane to the question before 
the House. He referred to the subject of 
school ships, with regard to the non-estab- 
lishment of which considerable disappoint- 
ment was felt throughout the country. 
Now, he should remind the noble Lord that 
the raising of a Naval Reserve had been 
recommended as only a temporary measure, 
and had been resorted to simply for the 
purpose of creating a supply of men for the 
Navy until the period had arrived when a 
permanent supply might be secured through 
the medium of school ships. It was, 
nevertheless, he believed, the fact that 
there was only one of those ships in exist- 
ence, and that vessel had been stationed, 
or was about to be stationed, at South- 
ampton. He should like, under those cir- 
cumstances, to know why a larger number 
of school ships had not been put into re- 
quisition and why it was that the applica- 
tion of Liverpool to have one of them placed 
there had been overlooked ? He was also 
anxious to ascertain from the noble Lord 
whether any communication had passed 
between the Admiralty and the Board of 
Trade in which the co-operation of the 
former was solicited in the working of the 
scheme to which he was alluding? He 
believed that the fault lay in the lowness of 
the Exchequer, and that there might be 
some difficulty in getting the money; but 
he (Mr. Liddell) could not too strongly urge 
upon the House the necessity and import- 
ance of making a beginning of that great 
scheme which had been recommended by 
the Commissioners for Manning the Navy. 
They were spending millions of money in 
building and altering their ships, but they 
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had not men to man them, and. money 
could not obtain them. He had it upon 
indisputable authority that the supply of 
seamen every year was becoming more and 
more scarce, and neither by money nor 
money’s worth could they obtain them, 
The establishment of the system of school 
ships, however, would do much to break 
down the barrier which now existed be- 
tween the naval and the merchant service, 
and speaking from his own experience he 
felt assured that the Government would 
meet with the co-operation of the inhabit- 
ants of our seaport towns in carrying it 
into effect. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: In reply 
to my hon. Friend who has just addressed 
the House, I have to state that several 
communications have passed between the 
Admiralty and the Board of Trade on the 
subject of school ships. There are two 
classes of those ships—the ships exclu- 
sively for the Royal Navy, and what may 
be termed mixed school ships for the navy 
and merchant service combined. I am now 
speaking of mixed school ships, and my hon. 
Friend ts, I may add, misinformed, if he 
supposes we have established any of those 
vessels at Southampton. The Commission 
having recommended that there should be 
2,000 boys trained in school ships for the 
navy, the steamship Zag/e will be, | believe, 
located at Southampton in furtherance of 
that object. I can, however, assure my hon. 
Friend that her Majesty’s Government are 
extremely anxious not to stand still in this 
matter, but we think it the wisest course 
to wait and see how the school ships for the 
Royal Navy will succeed, before we com- 
mence the mixed system. It is a question 
of time. I am not at all surprised that 
those connected with the shipping interest, 
and, indeed, all who are concerned for the 
welfare of the navy, should be most anxious 
to have this scheme of school ships fully 
earried out. We are just as anxious as 
they can be; but surely the Government 
must be allowed some sort of discretion as 
to the rate at which we must proceed, al- 
ways having regard to the economy of the 
public money, for as yet the cost of these 
school ships cannot be ascertained with 
precision. My hon. Friend may depend 
upon it this subject is not at all lost sight 
of by the Admiralty or the Board of Trade. 
It is only part, and a great deal must de- 
pend on the amount expended on other 
parts of the scheme of the Royal Commis- 
sion. With regard to the Naval Reserve, 
for instance, a very large expense has been 
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jneurred in fitting out ships and batteries ; 
and, althongh the numbers enrolled do not 
come up to anything like 20,000, yet we 
are making very fair progress. I can in- 
form the House—if we only chose to lewer 
the qualification—if we chose to enter into 
the Naval Reserve force, men who were net 
first-rate seamen, we could make great show 
jn a short time. But it has been the policy 
of the Government, and I think it a very 
wise and sound policy, that we should not 
enter in it any but first-rate seamen. To 
prove that they are first-rate seamen who 
are entered in the reserve it is sufficient to 
state how anxious shipowners are in enter- 
ing men to get what are called reserve men 
into their ships. The officers of the Great 
Eastern, for instance, im preparing for 
the Transatlantic voyage, have shown the 

atest anxiety to get as many men as 
possible belonging to the Naval Reserve, 
knowing that they are first-rate seamen. 
My hon, Friend (Mr. Lindsay) made a very 
fair statement, and I am very much dis- 
posed to agree with a good deal that he 
said. There is but a shade of difference 
between us, and that is im regard to the 
merchant service officers. Nobody is more 
aware than I am, that, im the event of war, 
we must count on the young officers of the 
merchant service. That 1 think nobody 
will doubt for one moment; but my hon. 
Friend wishes that they should be entered 
at once into the reserve force, with an ho- 
norary rank. That is no doubt a very 
taking view of the matter. I should cer- 
tainly be very much disposed to concur 
with my hon. Friend when he says we 
should have already enrolled 20,000—he 
mentioned 20,000, but the namber recom- 
mended was 30,000—had we allowed the 
officers to join. But much as I should de- 
sire ‘to see the merchant service officers em- 
ployed if an emergency should arise, I can- 
not say they should be appealed to join the 
reserve merely with the view of influencing 
the men to enter. I think my hon. Friend 
hardly does the officers of the merchant 
service justice in this respect. I believe 
they are all exerting themselves very much 
to indace their men to enter this service. 
But I am bound to say, if the merchant 
service officers were to be entered with the 
title of officers of the navy, we should pro- 
bably very soon have them coming for pay 
as well as honorary rank. That becomes 
a question of pounds, shillings, and pence 
—a mere question of expenditure. But as 
such it is a very serious question. So much 
for the dirst recommendation of my hon. 
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Friend. His second recommendation was 
in regard to petty officers. He said if 
our petty officers were placed on a re- 
spectable footing, it would be a great in- 
ducement for merchant men to join the 
navy; but he must be aware that we 
have what are called chief petty officers, 
who are a superior class of men, receive 
very good pay, and form a link between 
warrant officers and the petty officers and 
the ship’s company. Then my hon. Friend 
referred te what he considered the erwelty 
of our Articles of War, which he said 
alarmed merchant seamen from entering 
the navy. I was in hopes I should before 
this have been enabled to propose a Bill 
with a view to amend our naval code ; but 
I can vow inform my hon. Friend and the 
House that the Duke of Somerset is about 
to Jay on the table in ‘‘another place” a Ball 
for the improvement of the Articles of War 
in theRoyalNavy. I think my hon. Friend's 
observations wore very much confined te 
these points. With regard te the present 
state of the navy, I may state that we are 
entering able seamen wherever we can get 
them. We might take second class ordinary 
seamenon board our ships from the merchant 


service, but I believe the Admiralty are 
perfectly right m not takimg all-comers in- 


diseriminately mte the navy. I believe one 
cause of the late unfortunate oecurrences 
which took place im some of eur ships was 
the great admixture of the lower class of 
merchant seamen, bemg utterly unused to 
anything like discipline, not having been 
brought up in the mavy, and having no in- 
terest in common with it. In many in- 
stances the disturbances were, in fact, 
traced to the action of these seamen. For 
the same reasons the desertions have in- 
creased. I do mot wish to say a word 
against the merchant seamen as a bedy. 
I believe goed merchant seamen are as 
good men as we could get; but the Ad- 
miralty, I repeat, are, I think, quite right 
in not lowering the qualification pre- 
scribed, and entering any but first-rate 
seamen into the Naval Reserve, or inte 
the navy itself. Although we might swell 
the numerical foree, and greatly increase 
the expenditure, I do not think it would 
tend to render the navy more efficient. We 
might fill our ships up quicker, but I be- 
lieve it would be bad policy, for we should 
be introducing into the navy a class of men 
who really are not likely te do credit to 
the service. We have at the present mo- 
ment nearly 9,000 boys in the navy. Only 
conceive of what value these boys—whe 
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will, no doubt, mostly turn out first-rate 
seamen—must in a short time prove in the 
navy. You will have so many young men 
brought up in the service and attached to 
it; and, if the public will only wait patiently, 
they will see the navy in a short time on the 
most satisfactory footing in that respect. 
I may state to the House, indeed, I have 
done so before, but I will repeat, as the 
Member for Southwark will probably allude 
to the subject, what is the state of our home 
or reserve force at the present period. In 
the Coastguard, including Coastguard ships, 
we have 6,642 men and officers. The Naval 
Reserve, or volunteer force, now amounts 
to 1,105 men. The Royal Naval Coast 
Volunteers are 7,070, and the Marines on 
shore amount to 6,084. These different 
bodies of men I have enumerated amount 
altogether to 23,831. We are enlisting 
Marines as fast as we can, recruiting par- 
ties being out in all directions. We are 
as anxious to enlist Marines as my hon. 
Friend or any one can possibly be. In 
addition to the large force at sea, we 
have got fitting out a line-of-battle ship, 
the St. George, and it is satisfactory to 
state, that although that ship has been in 
commission only for a very few days, she is 
already more than half-manned. We have 


also fitting out the Bacchante, the Hecate, 
the Barracouta, the Geyser, the Torch, and 
the Bloodhound, There are a great num- 
ber of seamen in the Royal harbours, in- 
cluding the men in the flag ships and har- 
bour ships at Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
who will be perfectly available in the event 


of any unfortunate emergency. 
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to continuous service, the incentive to emu- 
lation, the advance of wages commensurate 
with the seaman’s increase in science, and 
a liberal pension at the expiration of a 
given period of faithful duty. Our present 
languid supply is the consequence of our 
past undiscriminating and irrational treat- 
ment of the indifferent and deserving sea- 
man alike. At present, after a service of 
ten years, all seamen are entitled to a re- 
tirement on 6d. a day. I would induce 
them then to enter the reserve to an addi- 
tion of £6 or upwards to this existing pen- 
sion of £9 ; and the boon would bind these 
men to remain faithful to their own coun- 
try instead of transferring their energy, 
vigour, and proficiency to another land, 
Let me repeat and press the suggestion 
upon the Admiralty, speaking as I do 
from long experience, from considerations 
matured by intimate acquaintance with a 
sailor’s habits and ways of thought, that 
to recruit our navy efficiently we must in- 
vite the lad of 14 to 16 years of age, then 
docile and open to strong impressions, 
when the excitement, change, and novelty 
of a life at sea would present the most per- 
suasive attractions, and he would easily 
adapt himself to the routine of order, regu- 
larity, cleanliness, and drill in gunnery 
and seamanship. The hardy youth, born 
and bred in our seaports, was the class 
from which the seaman sprang. Let train- 
ing ships be stationed at Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Chatham, Woolwich, and Deptford, 
under the command of officers of skill, 
judgment, and prudence, who would ren- 


I must | der the naval service attractive, and enter 


say, in conclusion, that I think it would be| boys to the number of 3,000 to 4,000 
much more convenient to the House that | a year, and I will pledge my professional 
I should reserve myself to answer the ob- | character to the result—the formation of an 


servations which hon. Gentlemen deem it 
their duty to make instead of having to 
speak early in these debates. The hon. 
and gallant Admiral the Member for South- 
wark (Sir Charles Napier) usually prefers 
to wait till after I have addressed the House, 
when I have no opportunity of replying to 
his remarks. I am obliged to rise, and 
when I have spoken the hon. and gallant 
Member gets up and takes me to task for 
what I have said. I will only add that no 
exertions shall be spared on the part of 
the Admiralty to ensure an efficient navy 
and Naval Reserve. 

ApmirnaL WALCOTT: To the question 
atissue, what will secure the seamen whom 
we already possess, and what will win 
others to the naval service? I would an- 
swer, four conditions ;—the encouragement 


Lord Clarence Paget 
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| efficient navy within a few years. It is of 


no avail to equip the most imposing array 
of our floating bulwarks, unless they are 
alive from stem to stern with first-rate 
practical officers and efficient crews, adepts 
in seamanship and gunnery. To secure 
this paramount object-- to answer the coun- 
try’s just expectations, it is indispensable 
to hold out certain reward to the merito- 
rious officers and seamen who exhibited 
zeal and proficiency in the discharge of 
their duties. Infuse this spirit into the 
navy, and the supremacy of England will 
be disputed only to secure for her an era of 
new triumphs. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
complained that he always waited, until he 
had spoken, to bring him to account. The 
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fact was, he had been in the habit of 
speaking early in the debates until ex- 
perience taught him that it was necessary 
to wait for the noble Lord, because the 
noble Lord had a very clever way of parry- 
ing what fell from other hon, Members 
with respect to his departinent, and leading 
the House away from the questions that 
were addressed to him. He did not think 
the noble Lord had given a satisfactory 
reply to the very able speech of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland. His 
hon. Friend complained with great justice 
that the recommendations of the Manning 
Commission had not been carried into exe- 
cution. He had shown that the Man- 
ning Commission recommended a reserve 
of 30,000, not counting the 5,000 addi- 
tional Marines which they suggested should 
be raised, or the 5,000 men for other sta- 
tions. Now, they had it on the authority 
of the noble Lord himself, that after serap- 
ing together all he could get from different 
resources, the whole number of the reserve 
amounted only to 23,000 men, aud if he 
would read the Report of the Commis. 
sioners he would find that he had included 
certain classes who ought not to be com- 
prised in his estimate. We had not made 
the addition to the Marines which was re- 
commended by the Commission, but had 
only increased that body by 2,000. The 
Commissioners gave their opinion that the 
reliefs at the home ports and the Coast- 
guard ought to be speedily raised, but the 
Admiralty had not speedily raised either 
the one or the other. The restrictions 
upon the Coastguard were a great deal too 
high, too great a length of service being re- 
quired. The Commissioners recommended 
that this force should consist of 12,000, 
and although a year had elapsed since they 
made this suggestion, we had now no more 
than 6,800. The state of affairs on the 
Continent was not very promising, and if 
matters grew worse, how were we to ob- 
tain the men necessary for manning the 
fleet? The Commissioners also recom- 
mended that there should be 4,000 seamen 
in the different ports, in addition to those 
in the guard-ships and flag-ships, and the 
men scattered in various places; but not 
a single one of those 4,000 men had been 
raised. There was no use trifling or prac- 
tising concealment in this matter. Of the 
total number of 6,800 Coastguard men 
only 3,181 belonged to the class called 
‘‘ fleet men.’’ He supposed that we should 
obtain the 20,000 Naval Volunteers some 
time or other; but as his hon. Friend had 
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asked with great propriety, Suppose you 
had obtained and had oceasion to call out 
your Royal Naval Volunteers, where would 
you get officers to command them? You 
will then find it absolutely necessary to 
come to the mercantile service. Well, 
why not come to that service now, assign 
Volunteers their rank, and give some slight 
decoration—say, an ‘‘ arrow,’’ embroidered 
on their collar. When they went to sea 
in the splendid fleets of our merchant sea- 
men, that decoration would proclaim to all 
on board, ‘‘I am a Royal Volunteer Offi- 
cer—why have you not. Royal Volunteer 
Seamen?” But the Admiralty would do 
nothing of the kind out of the absurd 
jealousy they entertained of the merchant 
service. The noble Lord said these offi- 
cers would ask for pay. He did not see 
how they could do s9 unless they were em- 
ployed ; and he insisted that the plan of 
his hon. Friend was a plain and sensible 
one, showing a thorough knowledge of the 
merchant service, while the noble Lord as 
plainly showed he did not know how to 
deal with them. Then they were told that 
it was the influx of men from the merchant 
service that had caused the late disturb- 
ances on board the fleet. Why, ever since 
he had been in the service there had been 
a constant influx of men from the merchant 
esrvice, and very glad were they to get 
them. They used to get them from all 
kinds of craft during the last war—aye, 
and worse than that—convicts, ‘‘ Lord 
Mayor’s men’”’ as they were called. It 
was because he wished to save the navy 
from being flooded, in periods of emergency, 
with such worthless, disreputable charac- 
ters, with the sweepings of the streets and 
gaols, that he urged the maintenance of a 
disciplined reserve foree, which they could 
call to the aid of the regular navy in time 
of war. If that were once properly done, 
there would be no need for those fortifica- 
tions that were now so much talked of. 
But what was their condition? If war 
were to break out the next day they would 
require 120,000 seamen; and he would 
ask, where were they to be got? The 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
had expressed his disapproval of the bounty 
system adopted by the late Board of Ad- 
miralty, but he would ask what else was 
to have been done? Ships were lying 
three and four, and even five, months in 
harbour after they were commissioned for 
want of men; the bounty was offered, and 
the late Board was able to man ten sail of 
the line. Of course, a proportion of these 
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deserted ; that had always becn the case ; 
but if the Government instituted an effi- 
cient system of police and penishment, 
desertion would soon cease in the British 
navy. The noble Lord said the Admiralty 
were now engaged preparing new laws. 
But how long were they to take in the 
preparation? The task was not a difficult 
one if the Board would only set about it 
m earnest ; two or three officers would in 
a very few "days make all the corrections 
that were needed. Now, he had made the 
matter more plain. He told them that the 
navy was at this moment between 7,000 
and 8,000 seamen below the Vote of the 
House of Commons. He insisted that the 
Government ought to follow the example 
of their predecessors, and offer bounty to 
recruits until they had made up the proper 
complement of men, and then, if they 
thought proper, they might discontinue 
it. His hon. Friend recommended a 
higher grade of petty officers. He had 
over and over again stated that there was 
not a sufficient distinction made between 
the petty officers and the seamen. The 
only way to raise their position was to raise 
their pay, and the Admiralty ought te 
insist on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
giving them money for that purpose. At 


present all that the best men on board 
a ship hed to look forward te was the 
rank of boatswain, gunner, and carpenter. 
As ‘to rising beyond these there was not 


the smallest chance. If a warrant offi- 
eer did a gallant action in the war, he 
had a chance to get a commission; but 
since the peace that had been a rare event. 
Various things had been done for the bene- 
fit of seamen. The Royal Commission 
had recommended the establishment of a 
Seamen’s Fund; but was there any pro- 
spect of that recommendation being carried 
out? Then, why were savings banks not 
established 2? It had been promised that 
savings banks should be established in the 
different ports, though nothing had been 
done: ‘but he contended there ought to be 
a savings bank on board every ehip. There 
was another thing of which he had often 
spoken privately. There was no ove to 
take care of the seamen’s money on board 
ship. The seamen had no safe place to put 
their money ; some stowed it in their bags, 
and some in their hammocks, where there 
was great danger of being robbed. How 
ensy would it ‘be for the paymaster to take 
charge of the money and keep running 
account with the men. He might be told 
the paymaster had too much ‘te do; then 
Sir Charles Napier 
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give him an assistant. That, it would be 
said, was expensive; but if it was neces. 
sary to the efficiency of the navy, expense 
ought not to stand in the way. The noble 
Lord apologised for the short supply of 
school ships by saying the batteries wene 
not ready. What did they want with bat- 
teries ? They wanted ships. Then the no- 
ble Lord said there was a difficulty m the 
merchant service of getting men. Bat he 
was informed by a gallant friend, the Great 
Eastcrn had no difficulty in gettimg petty 
officers with twelve years” service from the 
Royal Navy ; and the great steam compa- 
nies—the Peninsular and Oriental Com. 
pany, for instance—could get their chowe 
of men while the British navy was in want 
of them. All the great steam companics 
readily got the men they required ; and 
there was no reason why the navy should 
not obtain them also, if they took the right 
course. The reason was that the service 
was unpopular. It was a disgrace to the 
country that it should be se, and the Admi- 
ralty ought to devise some means to cor- 
rect the evil. As to entering boys of six- 
teen or eighteen years of age, he was 
aware that they would cost a great deal 
before they would be efficient seamen, but, 
as they had been cobbling, God knew how 
long, without succeeding in obtaming a 
sufficient number of men, they ought to 
take boys, however expensive it might be, 
The effect would not be felt immediately, 
and besides that, they ought at once, seeing 
the state of affairs m Sicily, and the con- 
fusion throughout the world, to take steps 
to obtain a proper reserve. He believed 
that the expenditure of large sums of meney 
im fortifications would be entirely and ‘to- 
tally useless. A man like Napoleon Buona- 
parte, with an army of 600,000 men, would 
not be such a blockliead as to attempt to 
land men where the fortifications were 
placed. He would go a little to the east 
er a little to the west, and he would fmd 
plenty of places where there were no forti- 
fications. When England commanded the 
seas she defied the whole world, and the 
British way—the only way—to defend this 
country was te maintain a well-manned and 
a well-disciplined navy. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, it to 
him that the whole purport of the Motion 
of his hon. Friend was to imply, or rather 
to assert, that the Beard of Admiralty had 
not done the utmost in their power ‘te carry 
out the recommendations of the Manning 
Commission; ond he was ‘bound to add 
that sf that was the ebject of the Motion 
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it was one in which he entirely concurred. 
He did not think that the Board of Admi- 
ralty had exerted themselves to the utmost 
to give effect to those recommendations ; 
and he further believed that they had con- 
sequently neglected an important duty. 
But the question then arose, upon whom 
was the principal blame in that matter to 
rest? Now he was not prepared to throw 
all the blame upon the Board of Admiralty. 
He admitted that they were the body di- 
rectly responsible, but it should be remem- 
bered that they had great difficulties to 
contend with. He believed that the real 
blame laid with that House. The indiffer- 
ence of the House of Commons to the im- 
portance of the question was the cause of 
the absence of the necessary exertions on 
the part of the Board of Admiralty. That 
Board had, like all other public depart- 
ments, to deal with that most inconvenient 
personage a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who seldom allowed his mind to wander 
beyond figures, was indifferent to the re- 
quirements of the country, and was ready 
to starve every branch of the Government 
in order that he might reduce his Estimates 
to the lowest possible amount. He did 
not deny that the Board of Admiralty 
ought to insist on obtaining the sums re- 


quired for the efficiency of the service over 
which they presided ; but it was rather 
too much to expect from any particular set 
of gentlemen that they should break up 
the Government with which they were con- 
nected by coming to a quarrel with the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. Under 
these circumstances the blame must be 
charged upon the House of Commons. Let 
some paltry discussion be raised involving 
the advent to office of one party or another, 
when it was of little consequence what 
the decision might be, they saw 500 or 600 
Members coming down to the Iouse, and 
taking the most eager interest in the re- 
sult of the division, whereas during a dis- 
cussion on the state of the navy the benches 
were almost deserted. The inference was 
that the House of Commons were per- 
fectly indifferent upon the subject. He 
felt persuaded, however, that until the 
House should put a pressure upon the Ad- 
miralty, the present wretched system of 
conducting the naval service would con- 
tinue. That system was based upon the 
principle of a penny-wise and pound-foolish 
economy, and the benefit of £13,000,000 
expenditure was lost, when £1,000,000 
more would make the defence of the coun- 
try complete. It was a question purely of 
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pounds, shillings, and pence, and all dis. 
cussion of details was a mere waste of 
time. Tie great steam-packet companies 
obtained as many men as they wanted, as 
his hon. and gallant Friend had stated, be- 
cause they chose to pay for them, and it 
was a disgrace to this country that it 
should experience the slightest difficulty or 
delay in procuring the men it required for 
its navy. Let the Government pursue one 
or other of two courses. Let them either 
say, ‘‘we disagree witli the recommenda- 
tions of the Manning Commission, and we 
are not prepared to carry them into effect,” 
or let them resolve on carrying them out 
by incurring the necessary expenditure. 
There was one other point to which he 
wished to advert. He entirely agreed with 
his hon. and gallant Friend in his condem- 
nation of the proposal to defend this coun- 
try by fortifications. He regarded it as 
utter insanity. He believed that for all 
practical purposes the money to be so ex- 
pended might as well be thrown into the 
middle of the sea. 1t was impossible, in 
his opinion, to doubt that one-half of that 
money employed in raising and maintam- 
ing an efficient Channel fleet would do 
more good than all the brick and mortar 
or all the stone work that could ever be 
erected. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that he wished 
to correcta misapprehension as to what had 
fallen from the noble Lord at the head of 
the Admiralty. The noble Lord had stated 
nothing about the difficulty experienced by 
the merchant service in obtaining men for 
their ships, but that they were anxious to 
get the men who had joined the Royal 
Naval Reserve, and adduced the fact to 
show that they were first-rate seamen. He 
might also add with regard to savings 
banks on board ships, if the gallant Ad- 
miral meant the reception of the seamen’s 
money and the payment of interest, there 
was no sach institution ; but if he meant 
that, instead of placing their money in 
their chests and hammocks, sailors ought 
to have a place of safe deposit, there was 
what was called the second chest, into 
which savings were received by the pay- 
master, and the men were pressed by their 
officers to place their money there for 
safety. As to raising the number of Coast- 
guard it might be done at once, but it 
must not be forgotten that it would take 
away the best men and half ruin the fleet. 
By lowering the qualification for the Coast- 
guard and for the Reserve numbers might 
be added, but they would not have men to 
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be depended upon, and they would not 
have first-rate sailors. 

ApmiraL DUNCOMBE said, he believed 
that the immediate subject then under 
consideration was the manning of the 
fleet. The Admiralty were accused of not 
having made sufficient exertions to ensure 
the due accomplishment of that object. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that 
able seamen, of whom alone a reserve 
ought to be composed, were very difficult 
to get. Only that day week he was on 
board the Great Eastern, and one of the 
officers told him that, although they ex- 
pected to have to go to sea in forty-eight 
hours, they were seventy-eight able-scamen 
short ; that they did not know where to get 
them, and they thought of endeavouring to 
obtain them ultimately in America. It 
was true that men had been readily ob- 
tained for the St. George and the Bac- 
chante, but as one of those vessels was to 
convey his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales to Canada, and the other was to be 
the ship of Prince Alfred, the facility with 
which they were manned could not be con- 
sidered a fair example of the ease with 
which men could be obtained for the navy. 
He was delighted to hear that the articles of 


war were to be revised, as he believed that | 


such a revision would tend more than any 
other step which could be taken to make 
the naval service popular. The mainte- 
nance of discipline on board ships was of 
the greatest importance, but punishment 
should be commensurate with offences ; it 
should also be certain, and it was impos- 
sible to carry out the extreme penalties 
provided in the present articles of war. 
He entirely approved of the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners that a large 
number of boys should be trained for the 
Royal Navy. He wished they had 15,000 
or 20,000 of those boys, for he believed 
that their services would hereafter be pro- 
ductive of the greatest advantages. It 
was on the education and training of boys 
that in future years they must rely for a 
supply of sailors. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
the House was about to be asked for 
Votes upon account of the Civil Service 
Estimates ; a practice to which he enter- 
tained the strongest objection, because 
when the money was obtained nothing 
more was heard of the Estimates until so 
late a period of the Session, that there 
was no opportunity of fairly discussing and 
considering them. It was quite true, as 
was stated by the noble Lord the Member 
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for the City of London the other nighi, 
that in the years 1851, 1853, 1854, 1855, 
and 1853, money was voted upon account 
of these Estimates, the consideration of 
which was not commenced until the months 
of July or August. But what had been 
the result of the adoption of that course ? 
Why, these Estimates had increased from 
year to year to a very considerable extent. 
In 1851 they amounted to £3,900,000, 
in 1853 to £4,800,000, in 1854 to 
£6,600,000, and in 1858 to £7,235,000, 
and he thought it was full time for the 
House to look into that expenditure. The 
proper course would be for the Govern- 
ment, instead of asking for Votes on ac- 
count, to take those Votes upon which the 
balances were running short, and let them 
be fairly discussed and their amounts voted. 
The first item for which money was want- 
ed on account was the salaries of the First 
Lord, the Lords and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who were the persons responsible 
for the delay of these Estimates, and who 
ought, in his opinion, not to receive their 
money until they had fulfilled their duties 
to that House. The most important, per- 
haps, of all the Votes was, however, that 
for public education, which had run up in 
amount in a greater degree than any of 
the others; and if they agreed to these 
Votes on account, they would hear nothing 
more with regard to the subject of them 
until a late period of the Session, when it 
would be impossible to bring them under 
discussion. There were also Votes for the 
Commissioners of Works, for the convict 
establishments at home, and for the con- 
sular service; all of which ought to be 
fully discussed, but for the consideration 
of which the House would obtain no suf- 
ficient opportunity if it now consented to 
give Votes upon account. It had been 
said that the Estimates could not be sub- 
mitted to the House earlier because there 
was before it a great and urgent constitu- 
tional question, and those who agreed with 
him had been accused of wishing to impede 
the progress of business. Such an aceu- 
sation was unjust, because the Reform Bill 

was pressed upon the House in opposition 

to the wishes of all but a small section of 
its Members. He should not oppose the 

Motion that the Speaker should leave the 

chair, but he should take the sense of the 

Committee upon the first Vote on account 

that was asked for. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 

be left out stand part of the Question,” 

put, and agreed to. 
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Mr. WHALLEY said, he rose pursuant 
to notice to call attention to the present 
mode of assessing the property and income 
tax, with a view to the more equitable as- 
sessment thereof. He would remind the 
House that from the establishment of this 
impost there had been general, wide-spread, 
and most deeply-felt dissatisfaction, in con- 
sequence of the mode in which it was as- 
sessed, and with reference to the principle 
of assessment. The subject had been re- 
peatedly brought under the attention of 
the House, and in 1852 its importance had 
been recognized by the appointment of a 
Committee to consider it. It appeared 
that the subject was beyond the power of 
the Committee, because they referred it 
back to the House for its decision. He 
brought forward the question in the hope 
that the Government would render any fur- 
ther steps on the part of independent Mem- 
bers unnecessary, by stating what course 
they intended to pursue in respect to it. 
- His object on that occasion was not to in- 
vite the House to diseuss the present mode 
of assessment, or to inquire whether it could 
be improved, and if so by what means, but 


from the belief that, for the public interest, 
the Government should state at that period 
of the Session the course they intended to 
pursue in the next Session on the arrival 


of the time for renewing the tax. The 
first question was whether the present sys- 
tem of assessment was a just one. Now, 
without reviving all the arguments com- 
monly urged upon this point, he would say 
that common sense revolted against per- 
sons engaged in trades and professions pay- 
ing on their precarious incomes the same 
amount that was obtained from fixed in- 
comes derived from real property. If the 
Government intended to persist in that sys- 
tem it was absolutely essential that they 
should mitigate the sense of injustice which 
persons employed in trades and professions 
must feel in contributing an equal rate, or 
something like an equal rate with the land, 
by making it clear and intelligible to the 
people of the country that it was essential 
to retain the assessment on its present foot- 
ing, and that it could not be altered with 
any degree of consideration for the public 
service, In that case, unfair and unjust 
as it might be, those who suffered from the 
injustice would be ready to pay their quota 
with much greater readiness. Upon this 
point, however, the country was entirely 
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without information, although he believed 
that the Government had at its command 
ample materials for the re-adjustment of 
the tax, and that it could be re-adjusted 
without causing any of those divisions be- 
tween different classes of the community, 
or of the jealousies between landed and 
trade interests, which appeared to consti- 
tute the great difficulty in approaching the 
question. In 1853, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
clared that he sympathized with the feel- 
ing that the income tax bore more heavily 
on trade and professions, on skill and in- 
dustry, than upon property; but in 1856 
the right hon. Gentleman, the present 
Ilome Secretary, expressed totally different 
views. That right hon. Gentleman said, 
that in imposing a tax of this sort the 
State ought not to look to property but to 
income, and that the ability of each per- 
son to pay should be measured by the an- 
nual income he possessed. When the re- 
imposition of the tax was proposed, the 
members of trades and professions should 
know which of those views was approved 
of by the Government. In quoting the 
opinion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he omitted to say that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman expressed his full and entire con- 
viction that the sympathy he felt could not 
be practically carried out, and that a re- 
construction of the tax could not take place 
without producing evils far greater than 
any good that could be effected by a change 
in the system. Well, if that could be 
shown, the country might be satisfied ; but 
in his opinion the system could be altered 
without difficulty and without injury. At 
that time the right hon. Gentleman re- 
garded the tax as a temporary one; but 
looking upon it, as they must now do, as 
@ permanent arrangement, did there not 
exist materials by which, without any con- 
flict of party, and without any serivus con- 
flict between opposing interests, the sys- 
tem could be changed so as to put an end 
to the prevalent dissatisfaction? Not only 
was the assessment inquisitorial and un- 
just, but it had the most prejudicial in- 
fluence on the morality of the country, in 
leading persons to make false returns of 
their incomes. If it was possible to devise 
a remedy, it was most essential to adopt 
it when the property and income tax was 
about to be made the permanent source of 
revenue. In 1840 Parliament passed an 
Act releasing from its liability to the poor 
rato visible property, as stock in trade, 
amounting to £16,000,000 a year, and 
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whieh might be said to be property of an 
analogous eharaeter to that which came 
under Schedule D of the Property Tax Act. 
It was true that by usage this class of 
property was exempt from liability to the 
poor rate; but in the year he had wmen- 
tioned the exemption was confirmed by 
Act of Parliament, and the burden trans- 
ferred to the land. That Act was origi- 
nally passed for two or three years, he 
forgot which, but since then it had been 
continually renewed without objection on 
the part of the owners of real property, 
by whom its justice had been previously 
practically recognized. When the Bill of 
1840 was under discussion the present 
Lord Chancellor, then a Member of the 
House of Commons, said it was most in- 
quisitorial to attempt to tax stock in trade; 
but how much more inquisitorial must it 
be to tax property such as was assessed 
uuder Sehedule D, and which was not 
even, as stock in trade was, “visible” pro- 
perty, but property that was invisible. He 
submitted that in the course taken with 
regard to the liability of visible personal 
property to the poor rate, they might find 
a means for the satisfactory adjustment 
of the iucome tax iu respect to incomes 
derived from trades and professions. With 
the permission of the House, he would 
read a letter from Mr. George Coode, who 
had a perfect knowledge of the subject, 
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and who stated that the materials were in 
the power of the Government, not only for 
ascertaining the bearing and operation of | 
the tax, but for setting it free from the ob- | 
jections that unnecessarily aggravated its | 
unpopularity. Mr. Coode also stated that 
those materials would never come before 
a Parliamentary Committee; and that no 
Government department would never work 
them up; but that there must be a depart- 
ment to make an exposition of them if they 
were ever to be redueed to a satisfactory 
condition. The difficulty of dealing with 
Schedule D, therefore, was purely imagi- 
nary; adeep and general dissatisfaction was 
felt with regard both to the principle and 
details of this tax, and it was the duty, there- 
fore, of the Government either to take some 
means to correct its evils, or to show that 
it was a perfectly fair and just tax. They 
had ample means at their disposal for 
either one purpose or the other. The great 
question which had lately arisen between the 
two Houses had had its origin mainly in the 
opinion expressed in ‘‘ another place’’ that 
they were no longer equal to the administra- 





tion of those functions which were supposed 
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to attach specially to that House, As re. 
gards the property and income tax, there 
might be some ground for the feeling that 
the House had not fulfilled its duty ; but, 
whether that be so or not, they should have 
an authoritative statement on the subject, 
Although they might not satisfy the House 
of Lords that they were able to discharge 
the duty that properly belonged to them, it 
was the more important, as it seemed to 
him, to show that they had done all they 
could to render themselves worthy of the 
high trust, in regard to taxation of the 
country, which that House had ever en. 
joyed, and which he trusted it would ix. 
sist upon retaining. 


Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 


‘firmly believed that the time had come 


when the feeling of tlhe people on this sub- 
ject could no longer be trifled with, espe. 


| cially as there never was a time when there 


was less reason for regarding the income 
tax asa temporary impost than that mo- 
ment. At the beginning of the Session it 
might have been thought possible that the 
tax might be got rid of in a year or two, 
but the China war and the state of Europe, 
which rendered it necessary for them to 
spend large sums on armaments and forti- 
fications, were sufficient to put an end to 
all such hopes. The Committee of 185] 
and 1852 made an attempt to grapple with 
the tax, which proved a failure; but still 
he thought that their labours ought not to 
be altogether thrown away, and he sug- 
gested that some compromise should be 
come to upon the subject. He therefore 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Government 
would give them some information upon it, 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, there 
was a very strong impression in various 
parts of the country that there was unfair- 
ness in the imposition of this tax. That 
unfairness had been submitted to because 
there had been a constant hope that in two 
or three years the tax would be taken off. 
That hope had now departed, and he thought 
the country ought now to have an assur- 
ance that the Government, and cageriely 
the Finance Minister, would grapple wit 
the subject. 

Mr. WESTHEAD said, he,represented 
a very ancient city, in which were many 
members of the legal and clerical profes- 
sions, and they considered that this tax 
was most unfairly levied. It was generally 
hoped that this tax, after what had been 
shown as to its injustice, would have been 
brought to an end; but the prospect be- 
fore them was very gloomy, aud he was 
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afraid that the burden mast losg remain 
as an i upon the industry of the 
eountry in various forms. He had had op- 
portunities within his own experience of 

iving how unequally the burden af- 
Peeted different members of the comuaunity. 
One was the case of a merchant who had 
paid the tax upon a large income for many 
years, but in the panie of 1857-58 the 
whole of his property was swept away. 
In the case of another merchant, he in- 
vested a short period before that panic 
£120,000 in land, and he retained that 
property now. The incomes from trade 
and that from land were both taxed, but it 
was quite unfair to tax them upon the same 
principle as was done in that case. A man 
who gave his best efforts to the support 
of his family, and did his best to maintain 
them on his income, ought not to be taxed 
like himself (Mr. Westhead) and others 
who had property which, if they died the 
next day, would descend to their children. 
The country had been content to bear these 
inequalities upon the assurances of various 
Chancellors of the Exchequer that the tax 
should soon come to an end. That hope 
was now vain; and he gave notice that in 
a future Sessien he should use all his in- 
fluence to prevent its re-imposition. 

Tags CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE.- 
QUER: Sir, I think this subject is one 
so important, and involves so many publie 
interests, that it would not be respectful 
te my hon. Friend who raised the discus- 
sion if I were to allow you, Sir, to leave 
the chair without saying one word with 
regard to what has fallen from him. Now, 
Sir, there is one consideration that ought 
always to be borne in mind in a discussion 
as to the mode of assessing the income 
tax. It is not always so vividly present 
to the minds of those who enter into that 
discussion as it might be. I am far from 
mentioning it as a consideration decisive of 
the question, but it certainly is one very 
material to the question, and it is this— 
that when we are considering the re-adjust- 
ment of the income tax, with the idea of 
affording great relief to particular persons 
on whom we may think it presses too 
heavily, we de not always remember that 
the relief of one is, in point of fact, an 
additional burden on another. I have, in- 
deed, known the ease of a Member of Par- 
liament who was assailed, I think, in the 
same town which he had canyassed, with 
complaints of the burdens of the income 
tax on those who come under Schedule D, 
on which he said that nothing could be 
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clearer than the claims of these who were 
assessed under Schedule D to relief. He 
afterwards became a county Member, and 
when he canvassed that eounty he was 
assailed with complaints of the unjust and 
unequal pressure of the income tax on those 
who come under Schedule A. He replied 
in like manner, and yielding to the same 
impulse of benevolenee, said that nothing 
in his judgment was elearer than that re- 
lief ought to be given to those assessed 
under Schedule A. He was afterwards 
pressed with the case of the fundholder— 
he considered the ease of persons reeeiving 
salaries from the Government who are as- 
sessed under Schedule C to belong to D; 
and thus he disposed of three Schedules : 
he was pressed, as I have said, with regard 
to the ouly remaining Schedule, which was 
the case of the fundholders, aad he said 
nothing could be more invidious than to 
make them exceptions to the enjoyment of 
that relief which had been extended to 
Schedule C. That is, no doubt, a most 
agreeable method of handling a thorny 
question. It was most consolatory to the 
feelings of those classes who were address- 
ed in turn in honied accents by the Gen- 
tleman who had that happy knaek of deal- 
ing with an unpleasant subject. But the 
end of that method is, that if all get re- 
lief from the existing standard, then the 
standard of the whole tax must be raised 
in order to replace the Exchequer in the 
same position that it occupied before. With 
regard to the fault of the income tax, its 
inequality, there are certain parts of the 
inequalities of it common to it as to most 
other taxes levied in this country, although 
they may be more prominent in the case 
of the income tax. There are other in- 
equalities—other disadvantages—which I 
myself have always strongly felt—and per- 
haps with regard to some of them, at least, 
I feel more strongly than most Members 
of this House—many inequalities and faults 
peculiar to this tax. There is a peculiar 
sense— a belief of the inequality attaching 
to the imposition of this tax. Now, I ga- 
ther from what has been said by the hon. 
Gentleman who raised this discussion that 
he has no intention at the present moment 
of moving for a Parliamentary Inquiry into 
the subject. I confess I think that in 
so doing he exercises a wise discretion. I 
am very far from saying that it is the duty 
of the | Remmnee to oppose a further pro- 
secution of the Inquiry into the assessment 
of the income tax, if at any time it should 
be the general desire of the House to in- 
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stitute that Inquiry, and not only to insti- 
tute that Inquiry, but to prosecute it with 
earnestness, and energy proportionate to 
the extreme difficulty of the subject. I do 
not feel authorized to shut the door against 
a general desire of the House, but I must 
confess as an individual, and I believe on 
the part of my Colleagues, that in saying 
this we have done all in our power. The 
hon. Baronet (Sir Francis Goldsmid) who 
appeals to me in the office I hold, said he 
hoped the question would receive at the 
hands of the Government, and especially 
the Finance Minister, before he proposes 
another Budget, an attentive and careful 
examination. Now, it does happen that at 
a former period it became my duty, in my 
own behalf, in the same office I have now 
the honour to fill, and likewise on behalf, 
to a considerable degree, of the same Col- 
leagues, to examine this question. Nor 
was I alone in the examination, because 
several Members of the Cabinet of the Earl 
of Aberdeen, including all those who had 
paid the greatest attention to the subject 
of finance, were good enough to associate 
themselves with me for the purpose of 


testing and sifting it to the best of our | 


ability. At that period nothing was more 
obvious than that it was to the interest 
of the Government to come to some ar. 
rangement if possible for the adjustment of 
this tax. A strong disposition had been 
shown by those who then formed, as now, 
the Opposition party, to give their counte- 
nance to the reconstruction of the tax. I 
do not mention that now as a matter of 
praise or blame, but simply as an import- 
ant historical fact. While that was the 
case with regard to the Conservative party, 
undoubtedly a large portion of the Liberal 
party were, in the abstract, favourable to 
the same opinion. Therefore tlere was 
the clearest interest on the part of the Go- 
vernment to have proposed a plan for the 
purpose, if we had found ourselves able to 
arrive at the means of constructing such a 
plan consistently with justice. It is very 
difficult to assert, with confidence, a nega- 
tive on most subjects, and particularly on 
the subject of polities, and most of all on 
the subject of taxation. We did come to 
the conclusion, however, that it was not 
practicable to form any system of readjust- 
ment of the income tax with reference to 
the distinction between permanent and ter- 
minable income, without inflicting a greater 
amount of injustice than that which it would 
eure. Jam bound to take notice—I am 
bound to remind those who have taken part 
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in this debate, because it is a material part 
of the case, that even in the commencement 
of the examination of it, we find ourselves 
confronted by this fact—that whereas, ou 
the whole, those who are assessed under 
Schedule D pay on less than their real in. 
come—I do not speak now of the cases of 
fraud, though I fear they are not unfre- 
quent, but I speak of the liberal arrange- 
ments made by the law, which, I think, 
legitimately have on the whole that effect 
—while those assessed under Schedule D 
pay on less than their real income, in al- 
most every case—I believe I may say every 
case without exception—those who pay 
under Schedule A pay on more than the 
real amount of their income. Therefore, 
I think that if at this moment we institute 
a severe critical analysis of the tax, and 
pursue that to its farthest stage, we shall 
find that the tax presses more heavily on 
those assessed under Schedule A than any 
other. That is clear with reference to all 
property assessed under Schedule A, but 
one description of property—I think I may 
| say all property; but I am not quite sure 
| how the case stands with regard to the re- 
turus of mines. But speaking of the great 
| branches under Schedule A, there is no 
doubt of the truth of the statement I have 
With respect to one large branch 


Income Tax. 





| made, 
of that property—namely, house property, 
I may say with regard to certain classes of 
it at least, that if there be a special claim 
to be singled out from all the rest for relief, 
the strongest is the claim which may be 
urged by the owner of a certain species of 
house property. I only mention that asa 
material, but not as a decisive considera- 
tion, to be borne in mind by those who 
take an interest in this subject. It was 
my fate, in 1853, for a space of two mortal 
hours, to occupy the time of this House,— 
whether fruitfully or fruitlessly, I do not 
know,—in stating in great detail, and in 
giving a full development to the reasons 
that had actuated the Government in the 
conclusions at which they had arrived. 
There was then a strong sense, and there 
is still a considerable sense of the inequa- 
lity of the pressure of the tax, as well as 
of its general severity, yet I am bound to 
say, on the whole, since that time the 
public have been more impressed with a 
sense of the difficulty of any practical re- 
construction of it than they were at an 
earlier period. That result I entirely at- 
tribute to the labours of the Select Com- 
mittee, and to the fact that that Commit- 
tee, having been appointed with the notion 
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that a reconstruction of the tax, as practi- 
cable, and probably easy, might be accom- 
lished, were—such was the gencral effect 
which the evidence brought before them 
left on their minds—led to the conviction 
that if such a reconstruction was not hope- 
less, it was, at all events, a work of ex- 
treme difficulty. Nay more, there were 
one or two highly intelligent Members of 
this House, who entered upon the inquiry 
in that Committee, in the firm belief of the 
practicability of the reconstruction of the 
tax, who concluded their labours in the 
full persuasion that its reconstruction was 
impossible. I think the hon. Gentleman 
who brought forward this question, will, 
therefore, see that it would be paltering 
with the House and the country, if I were 
to pretend, on the part either of myself, or, 
I believe I may say, any one of my col- 
leagues, that we see our way to any plan 
for the readjustment of the income tax. It 
cannot, of course, be denied that there are 
many questions of a more limited character 
than the complete reconstruction of the 
tax, which, nevertheless, are of great im- 
portance, which may, perhaps, form the 
subject of useful inquiry; and with respect 
to which I am by no means disposed to say 
that improvements might not be effected. 
But what I am desirous of impressing upon 
my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Whalley) 
now is, that while I am aware there are 
very sanguine ideas entertained out of doors 
on this subject, I cannot give to those who 
entertain them any encouragement; and 
that, while I feel myself perfectly unable 
to give to those ideas practical effect, I 
should be unwilling to stand in the way of 
men, who, bringing a greater amount of abi- 
lity to bear upon the question, may deem 
themselves capable of devising a scheme to 
accomplish this object. With that expla- 
nation, frankly owning to my hon. Friend 
that he exercises a sound judgment in not 
asking the House to go into an inquiry on 
this subject, I beg to conclude the brief 
remarks [ have offered to the House. 

Mr. WHALLEY, in explanation, stated 
that he had neither proposed nor suggested 
a revision of Schedule D merely, but such 
an inquiry into the whole of the schedules 
as would satisfy the just requirements of 
the country. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGTIBY said, 
that as it was clear that the income tax 
must be permanent, he hoped that means 
would be devised to make it bear as light 
as possible, It might be extremely diffi- 
cult to readjust the tax, yet there were 
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some of its more aggravated inequalities 
which might be easily redressed. In the 
course of last year, for instance, the right 
hon. Gentleman had greatly aggravated 
the inequality of the income tax by throw- 
ing the annual payment on the half-year, 
The class of long annuvitants in this way 
were compelled to pay the whole year’s 
tax on the half-year’s income in October. 
The consequence was that they paid ona 
quarter’s income that they had never re- 
ceived. That was a remarkable instance 
of the injustice of that House. The quar- 
ter he referred to was from the 10th of 
January to the 5th of April. He had been 
applied to by some of these long annuitants 
to appeal to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for restitution, and he had told 
them to appeal to him themselves ; but he 
was afraid they would not succeed, as he 
never knew a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to make restitution of anything. He (Sir 


Service Estimates. 


Henry Willoughby) had done all he could, 
He had last year divided the House on the 
subject, but only thirty-seven Gentlemen 
followed him. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


House in Committee. 

Mr. LAING said, he rose to move that 
a Vote of £654,000 be granted to Her 
Majesty on account for the purpose of de- 
fraying certain expenses for the Civil Ser- 
vice. In doing so, he would take occasion 
to say that it was by no means the wish or 
the intention of the Government to have re- 
course to the practice of taking Votes on 
account, or to lay down any new system 
with respect to the voting of the Estimates. 
The present Vote was proposed under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, inasmuch as, while 
a certain amount was immediately wanted 
for the Civil Service, it was not thought 
expedient, nor probably would it be the 
wish of the Llouse, that the discussion on 
the Estimates for that Service should be 
at once proceeded with, to the exclusion of 
those for the army and the navy, the de- 
bate on the organization of the Indian 
army, and other important subjects which 
claimed immediate attention. The amount, 
he might add, for which he asked on the 
present occasion was only sufficient to tide 
the Government over salaries and other 
payments due next month, and by no means 
so large as to preclude the Llouse from 
exercising to its fullest extent their judg- 
ment with respect to Civil Serviee Esti- 
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mates as 9 whole, the discussion on which 
the Government did not wish to postpone 
a single day beyond the time necessary for 
the despatch of more important business, 
It had been said that those Estimates were 
in a state of constant and rapid expansion, 
but it would be found that when the whole 
of the items of the revenue—class 7—were 
before the House—which would be the 
ease in a few days—they did not exceed 
the amount which had been stated by his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in February last, and that upon 
the whole of the Civil Service Estimates 
there was a diminution, as compared with 


last year, of at least £320,000. 


1. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £654,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or to- 
wards defraying the Charge of certain Civil Ser- 
vices, to the 31st day of March 1861.” 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had great 
objection to the system of voting sums on 
account, but seeing the difficult position in 
which the Government were placed, as they 
had no means of going on without these 
Votes, he should not offer any opposition 
to that before the Committee. Ile wished, 
however, to know how long the present 
Vote would enable the Government to go on? 

Mr. LAING said, that the Votes had 
been taken to carry the public service over 
the payment of the quarterly salaries due 
at the commencement of July. The Go- 
vernment, if these votes of credit were 
granted, would have to come to the [louse 
again for money about the middle of July. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, the 
Committee must be convinced that, if the 
Votes on account were granted, there would 
be an end to all discussion on the Civil 
Service Estimates. They all knew that 
by the middle of July the House was in a 
state of dissolution, and no reduction could 
then be made in the Votes. He should, 
therefore, offer a few observations on the 
first item, the Vote for the Treasury, and, 
as the Gentlemen representing that depart- 
partment had not done their work this 
year, and had not got these Votes dis- 
cussed and passed, they were not entitled 
to their salaries. The subject was one of 
importance, as a very unsatisfactory mode 
of conducting business at the Treasury 
had recently sprung up, aud some fresh 
organization of that department was much 
wanted. Formerly the Lords of the Trea- 
sury sat asa Board. Everything went be- 
fure them, and their sanction as a body 
was required. But of late years he un- 
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derstood the business was transacted by 
the Secretary and the Chief Clerk of the 
department. More important matters were 
arranged between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Secretary, and then 
the clerk wrote the determination that had 
been come to in the name of “ my Lords,” 
although ‘‘ my Lords” knew nothing of the 
matter. The Lords of the Treasury ought 
to be really active and responsible officers, 
The inquiry before the Packet Contracts 
Committee showed the necessity of bring- 
ing the business of the Treasury into one 
focus, so that one department might know 
what another was doing. The Lords of 
the Treasury were very active in and about 
that House, and hon. Members were sure 
to find one at the door, but they were less 
entitled to their salaries this year than 
ever, because on two or three occasions 
they had been active in counting out the 
House, and preventing it from proceeding 
with the business before it. He would 
move as an Amendmeut that the Vote of 
£15,000 for the Treasury be postponed 
until the whole Vote for the Treasury was 
before the Committee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber could not move the postponement of a 
Vote. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
would move, then, that the Vote be reduced 


by the sum of £15,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £639,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or to- 
wards defraying the Charge of certain Civil Ser- 
vices, to the 3lst day of March 1861.” 

Mr. BENTINCK said, it was absurd to 
suppose that the House could properly dis- 
cuss the Estimates if they were put off to 
a late period of the Session. The Civil 
Service Estimates were those upon which 
their only hope rested with regard to eco- 
nomy. It would be impossible to econo- 
mise on the Army and Navy Votes, the 
only fault of which was that instead of 
being too high they were too low. The 
increase in the Civil Service Estimates 
during the last six or seven years was 
out of proportion to the apparent require- 
ments of the country. The House would 
do well to make it imperative upon the 
Government to lay the Estimates before 
the House at an early period of the Ses- 
sion. If a Resolution of that kind were 
passed, marking the sense of the Com- 
mittee upon the delay which had occurred, 
they would do more towards economising 
the finances of the country than had been 
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done by any previous House of Commons. 
The difticulty in which the Government 
now found themselves was one of their 
own creation. Still, he did not see that 
any good would result from refusing this 
Vote on account; but if the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Augustus Smith) chose to divide 
the Committee upon it he would go into 
the lobby with him. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he thought the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member (Mr. Bentinck) 
for an earlier production of the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates was a good one, and he 
trusted it would engage the attention of 
the Committee up-stairs, and form one of 
their recommendations. As, however, it 
was not through any fault of the Govern- 
ment that the present delay had occurred, 
he trusted the hon. Member for Truro 
would not press his Amendment. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to know 
whether any part of the money voted would 
be applied to the Art and Science Depart- 
ment Vote of £94,000, and the Vote of 
£34,000 for works and repairs about the 
Palace of Westminster. It was his inten- 


tion to move a considerable reduction in 
both these Votes. 
Sir JOIN SHELLEY said, le hoped 


it was not intended to postpone the con- 


sideration of the Estimates till the middle 
of July, because what had happened before 
might happen again, and when very few 
Members were present, except those be- 
hind the Treasury bench, many very im- 
portant Votes might be taken. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
could assure the House that there was no 
intention to postpone unnecessarily the 
discussion of these Estimates. All that 
his hon. Friend asked was that there should 
be a Vote on account to meet the wants of 
the service up to a particular period. It 
was desirable to go on as soon as possible 
with the Navy and Army Estimates, as 
those related to services of great magni- 
tude and importance to the country ; but 
as soon as those Estimates were gone 
through, which he hoped would be next 
week, the House would be able to discuss 
in the fullest manner all the items of the 
Miscellaneous Estimates. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, the statement of 
the noble Lord would give great satisfac- 
tion, as the impression might have gone 
abroad that the Government had no desire 
to give the House an opportunity of fully 
considering these Estimates. 

Cotons, SYKES said, he thought they 
could not conscientiously refuse this Vote, 
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as the Treasury was at a very low ebb. 
The state of tle public business had given 
the Government an excuse for asking Votes 
on account that Session; but he considered 
the principle of such Votes to be highly ob- 
jectionable. He was glad to hear the noble 
Lord say that ample opportunities would 
be given for discussing the Estimates. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he wished to 
ask whether any architect had been ap- 
pointed as the successor of Sir Charles 
Barry ; and also whether any considerable 
works were to be undertaken with refer- 
ence to the Houses of Parliament during 
the ensuing year ? 

Mr. LAING said, it was not intended 
to apply any portion of the money then 
asked to the expenditure upon the Houses 
of Parliament, the money already taken 
for that purpose not being yet exhausted. 
A sum of £12,000 would be appropriated 
on account of the arts and sciences, the 
total Vote for which was £94,000. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary had, a few evenings 
ago, spoken of the consideration of the 
Miscellaneous Estimates as business that 
might be put off without much detriment, 
and that on an average of years the reduc- 
tions made in them were very trifling. 
That was not a position in which the Civil 
Service Estimates, which were growing in 
importance every year, ought to stand. It 
had also been said that the principle of 
voting on account ought to be acted on by 
the House, and that it should be the rule— 
not the exception. When that was laid 
down as a rule, it was high time for the 
House to look into the question. He thought 
that they should act on the principle of no 
money being spent till it was appropriated, 
and in order to carry out that principle, the 
commencement of the financial year should 
be on the Ist of July, instead of the Ist of 
April. It was his intention to bring the 
latter proposition more prominently before 
the House on a future day. 

Sin HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. A. Smith) that a reorganization of 
the Treasury was required. That had been 
shown by the evidence given before the 
Public Moneys, Miscellaneous Expenditure. 
and other Committees, for the way in 
which it had been thereby proved that the 
Treasury transacted their business was far 
from satisfactory. The Lords of the Trea- 
sury were all very able gentlemen, and he 
could not understand why more use was 
not made of them in departments where 
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their ability might be of service. He 
thought the financial secretary of the day 
exercised too much power. A remarkable 
instance of the unlimited exercise of power 
in that direction oceurred when Mr. Wil- 
son was financial secretary, for during that 
period he alone, without consulting any 
single functionary, or the Treasury, en- 
tered into a most important contract, in- 
volving the outlay of £185,000, of which 
92,000 had to be paid by one of our colo- 
nies. That contract had given great dis- 
satisfaction in the colony, for it had proved 
to be a complete failure; and Mr. Wilson 
had avowed that though my Lords were 
stated to have done this and to have done 
that, no one but himself had had the least 
share in the matter. That was a very wrong 
mode of conducting public business, and 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Trea- 
sury should look to it, and be made re- 
sponsible for all the transactions that took 
place. He thought the hon. Gentleman 
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had done good service in calling attention 
to the subject. 

Mr. A. SMITH said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Uriginal Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


(2.) £444,049, New Works in Naval Es- 
tablishments. ‘ 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
should be glad to hear whether the Board 
of Admiralty had taken into their consi- 
deration the pressure that existed for the 
extension of the dockyards at Chatham. 
The late Board of Admiralty had given the 
subject their most anxious consideration, 
but did not come to any final conclusion 
upon it. He was disposed to think that 
there ought to be a large expenditure upon 
the Chatham dockyards. It was most im- 
portant to have the naval estsblishments 
well strengthened particularly upon that 
part of our coast. They could not do jus- 
tice to our naval forees without largely 
increasing our dockyard accommodation 
there. He wished to know whether the 
Board of Admiralty had come to any con- 
clusive opinion upon the subject. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the Board had given much attention to the 
ease of the Chatham dockyards. They 
had found upen inquiry as to their rights 
over St. Mary’s Creek, which formed a 
sort of highway for small vessels between 
Chatham and Gillingham that there was 
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an opposition on the part of the Corpora- 
tion of Rochester and Chatham against 
their taking possession of it. In carryin 

on the works at St. Mary’s Island it would 
be recessary to shut up St. Mary’s Creek, 
and the Admiralty proposed to introduce a 
Bill for the shutting up of that creek. In 
the meantime they were doing what they 
could to arrest encroachments from the 
sea on the outer part of the island, which 
would be so much gained. It was not, 
however, proposed in the present year to 
go beyond the works already in progress, 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
heard the answer of the noble Lord with 
very great satisfaction, and he hoped the 
Admiralty would continue to bear the mat- 
ter in mind. 

Coronet SYKES said he wished to call © 
attention to the expense of gas used in the 
various dockyards. There was an item of 
£350 for gas at Deptford, another of £842 
for gas at Woolwich, £900 for Chatham, 
£600 for Sheerness, and £1,000 for Ports- 
mouth. Now, when the sum charged for 
gas in one yard amounted to £1,000 a 
year, it became a question whether it might 
not be more economical to manufacture it. 
He was led to put this question, as a sum 
was now to be taken for gasworks at Dept- 
ford. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, they had 
manufactured gas for themselves at Pem- 
broke at a cost of 2s. 7d. per 1,000 feet; 
but when they could get pure gas from a 
company at 3s., they did not think it ad- 
visable to incur the expense of gasworks. 
The rate at Deptford, however, was high, 
and in this Vote there was an item of 
£300 for gasworks there. With regard 
to Portsmouth, the question was under 
consideration. They wanted, further, to 
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| see how they got on at Deptford and Pem- 


broke before embarking in larger works, 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH commented 
upon the enormous sums placed upon the 
Estimates, comprising all sorts of matters, 
without the necessary information as to 
what items they belonged. He also com- 
plained that with regard to Keyham, and 
also to Woolwich, large Votes were taken 
for the purchase of land, and cost of eree- 
tion of buildings, without distinguishing 
the cost of the land from the cost of the 
buildings. He asked whether there was 
any objection on the part of the Admiralty 
to give areturn specifying all the land pur- 
chased in conncetion with the dockyards, 
with the quantities and the prices paid, aud 
extending back some two years, 
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Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
land alluded to in the Votes had been, 
generally, long since purchased; but all the 
details of the great works were kept on the 
Votes year after year until the whole were 
completed. The only new item was that 
of £6,000 for the purchase of the Quad- 
rangle at Keyham. At Woolwich there 
was an item of £10,250 for the final com. 
pletion of the infirmary. That build‘ng 
had cost a good deal more than the original 
Estimate, but this Vote would make it ready 
for the reception of patients. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
noble Lord had not as yet touched upon 
an old and long-standing question in re- 
spect to Keyham—namely, the purchase 
of what was called the St. Aubyn’s Estate 
adjoining. He wished to know whether any 
decision upon this point had as yet been 
come to. There was an item of £25,000 
for additional barrack accommodation at 
Plymouth, which required explanation. 
The Supplementary Estimate for the pur- 
chase of an estate and for the further ex- 
tension of this barrack accommodation in- 
volved an expenditure of £51,000. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, with 
regard to St. Aubyn’s Estate, the Admi- | 
ralty had made over and over again an | 
offer for the purchase of it, but it was re- 
fused, and they had no intention at present | 
to purchase any land in that quarter. The | 
Marine Barracks at Plymouth were in a} 
very unsatisfactory condition, and their en- 
largement was absolutely necessary for the 
accommodation of a force which had greatly 
increased. The adjoining premises were 
therefore to be purchased. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: How many 
additional men will they accommodate ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: We have 
only purchased the land. We have not yet 
got plans. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the outlay 
now going on at the Bermudas, which 
figured in the Estimates at £150,000, 
called for a searching inquiry on the part 
of the Government, with a view to the re- 
moval of abuses. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, that 
£96,000 had already been voted for the 
Bermudas, where the dockyards works 
were begun as far back as 1812 or 1813. 
Was it possible that this expenditure had 
been going on ever since then? Stabling 
for twenty horses had been provided for 
the superintendent of an island much too 
wl oe afford exercising ground for such 
a stud, 
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Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
works had been in progress at the Rer- 
mudas for a great number of years; but 
the present Estimate related to works that 
had been going on only for seven or eight. 
A storehouse was being built, the accom- 
modation in the dockyard increased, and an 
additional house outside it erected. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER inquired whe- 
ther the Governmeut had any intention of 
carrying out the plan for concentrating all 
the Admiralty departments at Whitehall. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET admitted 
that it would be desirable to bring all the 
departments connected with the navy under 
one roof, but to do so would involve much 
expense, and he was not aware of any in- 
tention at present to propose an Estimate 
for that purpose. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to re- 
fer to the Vote for Gibraltar, where he 
found it stated that in consequence of the 
insufficient supply of convict labour re- 
course had necessarily been had to hired 
labour. He would suggest to the Govern- 
ment whether, instead of sending convicts 
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| to Western Australia, they should not send 


them to Gibraltar, where they could be 
made useful. He also wished for some 
explanation respecting a Vote for the Co- 
rodino tank at Malta. The Vote was 
£12,737, and an additional sum of £5,605, 
which appeared to be a larger sum than 
ought to be required. Another Vote of 
£2,000 for a coal wharf at Trincomalee 
also needed explanation, as he could not 
see why that outlay should be made just 
now. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET explained 
that at Gibraltar the army works were ex- 
tending, and the first demand upon convict 
labour belonged to them. The Admiralty 
were, therefore, obliged to have recourse 
to hired Jabour. Te did not know whether 
those works would go on increasing, but, 
if they did not, there was plenty of work 
for convicts at Gibraltar, such as lengthen 
ing the mole and other works. The out+ 
lay for the tank at Malta was large, but 
excavations in that island were always ex- 
pensive and uncertain, owing to the porous 
nature of the rock. The item for a coal 
wharf at Trincomalee was a consequence 
of our warlike operations in the East, and 
it was obviously necessary for us to provide 
a depot for coals for the use of our steam- 
ers in those seas. 

Mr. J.L. RICARDO said, he observed 
a sum of money put down for increased 
barrack accommodation, He had that day 
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been studying a document which had just 
been laid before Parliament, the contents 
of which had made his hair stand on end, 
both at the danger we were in if an inva- 
sion took place, and at the enormous ex- 
pense—some £12,000,000—which would 
be necessary to make us safe. The Com- 
missioners upon National Defences, among 
other things, recommended fortifications of 
the dockyards, which included large bar- 
rack accommodation. He therefore thought 
it would be as well to defer the present 
Vote, as all money now applied would be 
thrown away if the recommendations of the 
Commissioners should be adopted. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would ask the 
noble Lord, after the satisfactory answer he 
had given to his former question, whether 
the Admiralty would undertake to bring 
the question before the Government of the 
removal of the convict establishment in 
Western Australia to Gibraltar, in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of convict Jabour at 
the latter place. 

Mr. LYGON said, he would draw atten- 
tion to the item of £25,000 for building 
cottages furthe Coastguard. He observed 
that a Return recently made showed that 
each cottage cost £220, which he thought 
was more than should be the cost of build- 
ings of that nature. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, with reference 
to the question concerning Gibraltar, if 
there should be more works at that place 
than the present supply of convicts could 
perform, probably the Board of Admiralty 
would communicate with another depart- 
ment on the subject. With respect to cot- 
tages for the Coastguard, he admitted the 
cost was large, but it must be remember- 
ed that they had to be built in a most sub- 
stantial manner in places often remote from 
towns and difficult of access. The plan, 
however, had recently been slightly alter- 
ed, and the last tenders sent in were at a 
lower price than formerly. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
his impression, when he was at the head of 
the Admiralty, was that the expenditure 
for the Coastguard cottages was rather 
large. He was, therefore, glad to hear 
from the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whitbread) 
that the Board would do all in their power 
to keep it down. The marginal observa- 
tion in the Estimates respecting the Ad- 
miralty having been unable to obtain a 
sufficiency of convict labour at Gibraltar 
raised this very important question—-were 
the finances of this country to be subject- 
ed to those expenses for hired labour when 
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we were incurring such an enormous ex- 
penditure per head for sending out convicts 
to Western Australia? If the demand 
for convict labour still continued at Gib- 
raltar it was high time for the Admiralty 
to communicate with the Home Office, and 
he therefore hoped that the noble and 
gallant Lord would give the subject his 
serious attention. 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
undoubtedly, if the large works now going 
on at Gibraltar were to continue, it would 
be the duty of the Government seriously 
to consider the question of securing more 
convict labour ; but that would be attend- 
ed with considerable expense in the way of 
providing additional convict accommoda- 
tion. The subject was, however, a very 
important one, and should receive due 
attention. Indeed, his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Whitbread) had asked Admiral Martin to 
make inquiries into the matter when he 
arrived at Gibraltar. In his own opinion 
the work was only of a temporary character. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO asked whether 
the expenditure upon barracks proposed by 
the Admiralty would be independent of the 
expenditure on fortifications recommended 
by the Commissioners on the National De- 
fences. He wished to know also whether 
a supplementary Estimate would be brought 
forward in the present year founded on the 
Report of this Commission. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET could not 
hold out any hope that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners would bring 
about any reduction in the present Esti- 
mates with respect to barracks. As to 
the other question, he was not prepared to 
answer it. The Secretary for War would 
make his own statement on the subject. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER asked what 
was the largest ship that could get into 
Sheerness basin at all times of the tide, 
and whether it was necessary to remove 
her guns and stores before going in. He 
wished to know, also, whether the Admi- 
ralty expected to deepen the passage into 
Portsmouth harbour so that a three-decker 
could sail in and out with her guns on 
board. At present, if an enemy were at 
Spithead and our ships inside the harbour, 
they could not get out to drive the enemy 
away. That was not a state of things 
which ought to continue. Would the noble 
Lord inform him to what extent the Mole 
of Gibraltar had been lengthened, and how 
many ships could lie within the Mole pro- 
tected from the gales which prevailed 
there ? 
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Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, it was 
intended to carry out the Mole at Gibraltar 
200 feet beyond the 1,000 feet originally 
intended. It would, therefore, be 1,200 feet 
longer, and he believed about 400 feet were 
still unfinished. With regard to Portsmouth 
Harbour, he feared he could give no posi- 
tive assurance that such a depth would ever 
be attained as would enable a three-decker 
to sail out at all times of the tide. Dredg- 
ing was being carried on, but he was surry 
to say that shingle of the same nature as 
that on the top of the Spit had found its 
way again into the Channel, thereby show 
ing that continual dredging would be neces- 
sary. The great dredging works now going 
on at Spithead were expected to be com- 
pleted this autumn. The gallant Admiral 
had asked whether the basin at Sheerness 
would admit a very heavy ship. It would 
not, for it was impossible to make it deep 
enough for that. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER observed that 
in case of war Sheerness would be a very 
important place, and perhaps the noble 
Lord would ascertain whether it would be 
possible to deepen the basin sufficiently. 

CotoneL SYKES said, that as the un- 
happy Chinese war was about to begin 
temporary provision must be made in the 
shape of coal stores in the Eastern seas, 
but the sheds and stores mentioned in the 
Estimates appeared to be intended for a 
permanent purpose. He wished to know 
whether the Estimates of these items were 
made on the authority of competent judges, 
so that the noble Lord could rely on the 
necessity of expending such amounts. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT inquired what was 
the breadth of the Mole at Gibraltar. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
could not state exactly, but he knew it had 
a good broad platform with a high parapet, 
and was a very convenient mole, With re- 
gard to the coalsheds and stores, the Esti- 
mates went through a process of weeding 
very considerable in the aggregate, and 
there was scarcely one which was not cut 
down before it was submitted to the House. 
It was economy to keep up good stores of 
coals, because in the Indian and Chinese 
seas coals must always be in use, and it 
was idle to suppose that they would not be 
required every year. 

Vote agreed to; as was also 

(3.) £73,000 (Medicines, 
Stores). 

(4.) £92,750 (Naval Miscellaneous Ser- 
vices). 


Mn. W. WILLIAMS complained that o 
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variety of divers matters were put together, 
so that it was impossible to kuow whether 
the charges were right or wrong. 

Mr. LYGON said, the sailors’ homes and 
other similar institutions had been of the 
greatest benefit to the men employed in the 
service, and therefore he hoped that in fu- 
ture years a larger sum would be placed 
in the Estimates than at present. £1,600 
was all that was now devoted for these 
purposes, 

ApmiraL WALCOTT asked how it was 
that there was such a large increase in 
the sum required for passage money. In 
1859-60 £12,000 was voted; and for 
1860-61 £30,000 was required. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said the in- 
crease was in consequence of the passages 
out to China of the military officers and 
others. 

Cotone, SYKES said, he could not but 
express his regret at finding certain sums 
set down under the name of rewards ‘for 
the destruction of pirates.”” It was desir- 
able that the rewards given to officers and 
seamen on account of their bravery should 
be stated under some other description, 
rather than be described as bestowed for 
the destruction of human life. There was 
an item of £7,773 for ‘‘ compensation for 
damage done by Her Majesty’s ships,’’ and 
he wanted to know how it was that they 
committed this damage. 

Lond CLARENCE PAGET said, with 
regard to the item mentioned as destrue- 
tion of pirates, in former years it was called 
head money. In estimating the sum to be 
awarded, the Admiralty took into conside- 
ration the amount of the service, and the 
number of lives lost among their own men, 
and the strength of the enemy, and after 
the Admiralty had made an estimate it was 
submitted to the Treasury, and was again 
gone into. The terms employed might 
seem a little harsh, but the sums voted 
were rewards rather for the destruction of 
vessels than the destruction of human lives. 
With regard to the damages for collisions, 
the hon. and gallant Member knew that 
when the Admiralty went before a jury 
they were sure to give a verdict against 
the Admiralty. If any misfortune arose, it 
was by far the cheaper way to compensate 
the owners than to go to law. There was 
recently great damage done to the Hast- 
ings, and for which the Admiralty ought to 
claim compensation, but they felt that they 
would not be able to get a jury to give them 
anything. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, 
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wished to ask the noble Lord whether it 
was the intention of the Admiralty to re- 
commend any change in the rule in refer- 
ence to the granting of gratuities and 
pensions for wounds so as to assimilate 
the rule to the one in force for the army. 
The manner in which compensation was 
assessed to officers wounded in the navy 
was most unjust. It was a rule not to 
grant compensation unless the wound was 
equal to the loss of a limb. Now it was im- 
possible for parents, or persons going into 
the navy, to know what the rulewas, The 
sum now asked for gratuities and com- 
pensation was ridiculously small, being 
only £2,000. Again, no provision was 
made for ruptured men. They were dis- 
charged from the service, and, as they 
could not get employment, they had to go 
into the union workhouses. How could 
the Admiralty expect to obtain men for 
the navy when they were thus treated. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
could give no distinct promise on the sub- 
ject ; but he would bring the matter under 
the consideration of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and he was sure that they would 
be ready to give the navy a fair share of 
any advantages which might result to the 
army from any modification of the Royal 
warrant with respect to pensions and gra- 
tuities. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that he wished 
for an explanation on two or three points. 
There was an item of £2,340 damages for 
the rejection of 541 tierces of salt pork at 
Deptford. That sum was more than the 
value of the pork. Then there was an 
item of £7,638 by loss on exchange in 
sending money to India. Surely there 
ought to be no loss, seeing that several 
great banking establishments were sus- 
tained upon the profits they made in trans- 
mitting money to India. There was, fur- 
ther, a sum set down of £2,400 paid to 
the Bank of England for the transmission 
of money to our out-ports. At what rate 
was the Bank of England paid for such 
services ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, with 
regard to the last question the Admiralty 
paid 2s. per cent on money transmitted by 
the Bank of England to all the dockyards, 
except Pembroke, and in that case they 
paid 4s. percent. He was not aware that 
any other bank would do it cheaper. He 
thought it was a fair charge, and they 
could not expect the Bank to do the work 
for nothing. The loss of £7,638 upon re- 
mittances to India was sustained in the 
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year 1858-59, and it arose in consequence 
of the Admiralty having done an act of 
justice to those officers who were on dis. 
tant stations. Formerly, officers had to 
draw bills at their stations, and get them 
discounted, which caused a great loss, and 
was much felt by the poorer officers. The 
Government had fixed a price for the rupee, 
and if the exchange was favourable to them 
they made a profit; if not, there was 
loss, as in the present instance. As to 
the first question, he could not answer it, 
as the case occurred before he was in office, 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir John Pakington) would explain the 
matter, 
Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £691,262 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
Half-Pay, Reserved Half-Pay, and Retirement to 
Officers of the Navy and Royal Marines, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1861.” 5 


Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: I think, 
Sir, this Vote is one on which the Commit- 
tee may fairly require some information, 
It will be recollected that last year the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
witch (Sir John Pakington) in a very elo- 
quent speech in favour of the officers of the 
navy, adverted to the extreme difficulty 
which the Admiralty experienced in giving 
due promotion and encouragement to our 
zealous officers, in order that they might 
feel that justice was done to them in the 
service. The right hon. Baronet went into 
the details, which much interested the 
House, and he showed what is perfectly 
true, that at present promotion in the 
navy is almost at a standstill. It is abso- 
lutely sad to think of the small number of 
promotions we have been able to give dur- 
ing the past year, particularly promotions 
of commanders to be captains, and of lieu- 
tenants to be commanders. Prior to the 
last war there was a vast number of officers 
who in peace were unemployed; there was 
no opportunity of employing them, and a 
great many were put upon the retired and 
reserved lists. The result is that our sys- 
tem of half-pay for the navy is in a com- 
plicated and most unsatisfactory condition. 
It would be well if some comprehensive 
scheme could be framed which would en- 
able you to provide for officers who have 
served their country faithfully, to encourage 
young officers to remain in the service, and 
to hold out to all a fair hope of promotion. 
Unfortunately, however, this is impossible. 
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I am prepared to show that no scheme, 
however comprehensive, which you could 
frame would ever be permanent in the 
navy. The navy is liable to such great 
fluctuations that you cannot deal with it 
as you ean, for example, with the Civil 
Service, where you have a fixed body of 
gentlemen serving you, and where there is 
a known and certain amount of promotion. 
If to-morrow we could get rid of those 
alarms which are excited by tho state of 
Europe, we know well that the first pro- 
eeeding on the part of the House of Com- 
mons would be greatly to reduce our fleet. 
The result of that would be to throw a vast 
number of young officers out of employ- 
ment, and those officers would necessarily 
cease to advance on the navy list, for if 
you cannot give employment to your offi- 
cers it is quite impossible you can promote 
them. Suppose, on the other hand, a great 
war were unfortunately to break out. There 
would then be a great increase in the navy, 
and you would have, so far from anything 
like a reduction, to draw largely from the 
merchant service. It will thus be seen that 
the navy is liable to such great and con- 
stant fluctuations that, however desirable 
it might be that you should put your lists 
upon a fair and proper footing, I maintain 
no Minister could come down to the House 
of Commons and submit a scheme which 
would do for all future years. You must 
deal with your navy lists according to the 
cireumstances of the time. Where the shoe 
pinches there you must apply a remedy. 
No doubt, if one were to take a superficial 
view of the subject, one might come to the 
conclusion that we should at once place our 
lists upon such a footing that what we call 
our effective lists should be composed solely 
of effective officers. The scheme which the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich drew up, and upon which he bestowed 
so much care, goes further in that direction 
than the one which I have now the honour 
to submit to the Committee, but there are 
many defects in his plan which doubtless 
I shall have to point out in the course 
of this debate. I think, that one of the 
principal objections to his scheme is, that 
it is very expensive, and that it could not 
be permanent. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man could show that his scheme was equally 
applicable to a time of peace and a time of 
war—because that is the important point 
—no doubt he would prove it to possess at 
least one great advantage; but inasmuch 
as it is very expensive, and does not offer 
that advantage, 1 think it ought not to be 
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adopted. There is another reason why I 
should be sorry to see it carried into effect. 
It would hurt the feelings, I might almost 
say break the hearts, of many old and va- 
luable officers who served their country dur- 
ing those wars in which it gained its great- 
est glory. I allude, of course, to the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Baronet that admi- 
rals who are above a certain age should be 
placed on a retired list. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: On a sup- 
plementary list. 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET: They are 
not to remain on the active list. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Yes, they 
are. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Well, 
at all events, the old admirals are dealt 
with in the scheme. I maintain that there 
is no necessity for doing so. If, indeed, 
it were necessary by some means or other 
that you should increase your list of admi- 
rals in order to bring in younger men some 
change might fairly be adopted; but the 
present system gives you plenty of young 
admirals, There is no lack of such admi- 
rals now; many old officers will, no doubt, 
shortly follow their forefathers, and among 
those who are coming up there are plenty 
young and active enough to discharge satis- 
factorily all the duties of flag officers. I 
say, therefore, there is no necessity for 
dealing with the admirals at all. Where 
does the shoe pinch in the navy? The 
evil is that we have no means of pro- 
moting lieutenants to be commanders, and 
commanders to be captains. During the 
time the present Government have been 
in office, notwithstanding the vast number 
of officers who are now employed, and who 
have been employed for some years past, 
the First Lord has been able to promote 
only three commanders to be captains. 
One has been promoted in consequence of 
a death vacancy, and three have been 
promoted by the Board for distinguished 
services, making a total of seven com- 
manders who have been promoted to cap- 
tains during the past year. During the 
same period the First Lord has promot- 
ed four lieutenants to be commanders, 
three have been promoted in consequence 
of death vacancies, and two more in con- 
sequence of haul-down vacancies of ad- 
mirals. In addition there were seven 
Board promotions, making a total of six- 
teen lieutenants who have been made com- 
manders. Considering the vast body of 
officers in the service, it is obvious that 
under the present system the prospect of 
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advancement which is presented to them 
is of a very melancholy and unsatisfactory 
character. In order to remedy as far as 
possible this state of things, we propose to 
lighten the lists of captains, commanders, 
and lieutenants by the retirement of certain 
officers, in order to make way for the pro- 
motion of others. The principle we pro- 
pose to adopt is by no means a new one 
in the service — it is that of compulsory 
retirement. The term, | admit, is an ugly 
one. It is always painful to compel men 
to go on a retired list, and I should have 
been very glad if it could have been avoid- 
ed. In dealing with these retired lists, 
however, nothing but compulsory retire- 
ment would effect the object we have in 
view. 

The various features of our proposal 
will be found set forth in a printed docu- 
ment which has, I believe, been issued to- 
day, and is in the hands of hon. Members. 
First, then, as to captains, the arrange- 
ment we propose is as follows :— 
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“ All captains who have attained, or shall here- 
after attain, the age of sixty, without having 
served in their present rank, to be placed on a 
Retired list, and receive pay as follows :—If on 
10s. 6d. half-pay list, when retired, 18s. per diem ; 
if on 12s. 6d., 20s. ; if on 14s. 6d., 20s.; such 
officers to assume the rank and title of rear admi- 
ral at the time they would have obtained their 
ns Pi seniority had they remained on the active 

St. 

These officers, recollect, have never served 
at all in their present rank. It will be 
observed, however, that there is one class 
of the above on whom it would be un- 
fair to impose this arrangement,—those 
officers, I mean, who are on the 14s. 6d. 
half-pay list, and may therefore be regard- 
ed as on the high road to their flag. That 
class of officers will not be affected by this 
proposal, unless by their own desire. It 
would be unfair to touch them because as 
rear admirals they would be entitled to 25s. 
a day. We propose to deal with com- 
manders in much the same way as with 
captains. All commanders of the age of 
sixty are to be placed on a retired list, 
with the rank of retired captain, and to 
receive half-pay according to their length 
of sea service, on the scale which is shown 
in the same document. We desire, you will 
observe, to adopt the principle that half- 
pay shall increase according to the length 
of service. That is a totally new, and I 
think beneficial, feature in the half-pay 
system of the navy. At present each rank 
receives half-pay altogether irrespective of 
service. The officer who lives on shore 
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at ease is paid at the same rate as the 
one who has been engaged in active ser- 
vice afloat or abroad for years and years, 
The general principle we seek to intro- 
duce will, I think, meet with general ap. 
proval, and will confer a great boon on the 
service. All commanders on the active 
list who have not been employed either 
afloat, in the Coastguard, or as mail or 
transport agents, within a period of fifteen 
years, are to be placed on a retired list, 
and to receive retired pay according to 
their amount of sea service, on the same 
seale as other commanders, such officers 
being permitted to assume the rank of re- 
tired captain on reaching the age of sixty, 
but without further addition to their re- 
tired pay afterwards. The seale of pay will 
be as follows: —Pay per diem—Under nine 
years’ service, half-pay they may be receiv- 
ing at the time when retired ; above nine 
years’ and less than twelve years’ service, 
10s. 6d.; above twelve years’ and less than 
fifteen years’ service, 12s. 6d. ; above 
fifteen years’ and less than twenty years’ 
service, 14s. 6d. ; above twenty years’ 
service, 16s. 6d. Officers after twenty 
years’ service in these ranks, or who are 
physically incapable of service, are to be 
eligible for this retirement, with the rank 
of retired captain, irrespective of age, at 
the diseretion of the Board of Admiralty. 
Time served in command of Revenue ves- 
sels will count as sea time. Time served 
in the Coastguard on shore, or in Trans- 
pert service on shore, will count as sea 
time in the scale of reired pay in the pro- 
portion of three years in the Coastguard 
or Transport Service, as one of sea ser- 
vice ; while time service as mail or trans- 
port agents afloat will count for the pur- 
pose as sea time for the first three years, 
and after that in the proportion of three 
years’ agents’ time as two of sea service. 
Lieutenants are to retire, the same way 
as commanders, when they attain the age 
of sixty, with the rank of retired com- 
mander, and to receive pay according to 
their sea service, on the following scale:— 
Pay per diem.—Under six years’ service, 
half-pay they may be receiving at the time 
when retired; above six years’ and not less 
than nine years’ service, 7s.; above nine 
years’ and not less than twelve years’ ser- 
vice, 8s. 6d.; above twelve years’ and not 
less than fifteen years’ service, 10s.; above 
fifteen years’, lls. 6d. ; officers after 
twenty years’ service in this rank, or who 
are physically incapable of service, to be 
eligible for retirement. We propose that 
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no further additions shall be made from the 
active list to the present retired list for 
commanders and lieutenants. Provision 
is also made in our scheme for an improve- 
ment in the half-pay of lieutenants on the 
active list. Of commanders we have, un- 
fortunately, always too many seeking for 
service, but there is a difficulty in regard 
to lieutenants on the active list. They 
are constantly on duty, and render, I need 
hardly say, very valuable service to the 
country. After a great number of years’ 
service, however, many of them find they 
have no prospect of promotion, and when 
they go on shore they return to the same 
half-pay as those who have not served at 
all. We propose that an encouragement 
should be held out to lieutenants to serve 
in the shape of an increase of half-pay, ac- 
cording to their increase of service, and we 
trust that that will induce them to be anx- 
ious for employment. The effect of the pro- 
posal, should it be adopted by the House, 
will be at once to remove eight captains, 
sixty-four commanders, and 179 lieutenants 
from the active list, and to give us the 
opportunity of bestowing immediate pro- 
motion on a number of officers, which 
will be a great boon to the service. Those 
lists which are now overburdened by the 
numbers established by orders in Council 
will be reduced to their established num- 
ber, so that we shall be released from the 
unfortunate and heartbreaking necessity 
of promoting only one in three. Our pro- 
posal will leave vacancies for the im- 
mediate promotion, should it be deemed 
desirable, of three commanders to the 
rank of captain, and eighteen lieutenants 
to the rank of commanders, and what 
is far more important for the future effi- 
ciency of the service, will hereafter admit 
of a promotion for every vacancy. These 
are the details of the scheme which I have 
very imperfeetly put before the Commitiee. 
I do not see the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir Francis Bar- 
ing) in his place, but I wish to introduce 
a few observations to him and to those who 
advocate the cause of officers on the re- 
served list. The Admiralty have consider- 
ed very fully the claims of those officers. 
We cannot admit them to be the same as 
the claims of officers on the active list, 
inasmuch as they never, in all human pro- 
bability, ean be called on for active ser- 
vice. Although no doubt the right hon. 
Member for Portsmouth, when, as First 
Lord, he drew up the scheme of retire- 
ment, never did intend that those officers 
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should rise in the list, nevertheless, it as 
was not perhaps fairly put before them 
that they would never rise on the list, pari 
passu with the active officers, it has been 
a great grievance. They say that they 
accepted the offer which was made to them 
with the distinct understanding that they 
would rise as on the active list. There is 
no document to show one way or the other. 
I find on looking over the names that there 
are many officers on that list of good ser- 
vice. The Board have therefore decided 
to recommend that under the system they 
shall be included—that is to say, that offi- 
cers on the reserved list shall enjoy half- 
pay according to the length of service, 
whereby those who have served faithfully 
will benefit largely. 

There is but one subject more which 
I have to remark upon, the scheme of 
the right hon. Baronet opposite, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty under the late Go- 
vernment. His proposal, that the patronage 
shall be solely in the hands of the First 
Lord, the Board do not concur in. They 
think the present system of Board promo- 
tions most invaluable to the service, and in- 
valuable for this reason, that they are the 
only promotions which are not governed 
by the numbers already on the list. If an 
officer has gone through such distinguished 
service that it is a matter of justice he 
should be promoted, there isa Board meet- 
ing, and, on all the Members concurring in 
the view of its propriety, the Board have 
the power to make the promotion, even 
though the numbers be above the scale 
fixed by the Order in Council. I should 
be very loth and very sorry to see that done 
away, [An hon. MemBer: So would the ser- 
vice, ]—because it is most important that 
officers should fee! that if they distinguish- 
ed themselves by signal service, and par- 
ticularly in action before an enemy, the 
Board have power to promote them, even 
though the numbers are completed. I will 
read a list of the officers promoted last 
year by the Board, which I hope will induce 
the right hon. Baronet to entirely agree 
with me that these Board promotions ought 
not to be abolished. There is Captain 
Turnour, promoted for services in the 
Naval Brigade in India. This officer was 
at Delhi and throughout the terrible scenes 
of the Indian war. Would the right hon. 
Baronet say that, if the list were complete, 
such an officer ought not to be promoted ? 
There is Captain Viscount Gilford, for ser- 
vices and severe wounds in China. He had 
his arms shattered and bullets through his 
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body, and I believe went through tortures 
in consequence. He was three or four times 
under fire. Then there is Captain Grandy. 
That is an annual promotion given to the 
Coastguard, and a very proper promotion, 
too. Of commanders there is Commander 
T. Jones, senior Lieutenant of his ship in 
Japan, and in action in China, There is 
another Commander Jones—no relation— 
Commander W. H. Jones, for service before 
Nankin. He also navigated the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, and was at the Peiho action. There 
is Commander Anderson, for service in the 
Royal yacht. That is an annual promotion, 
and I do not believe any one will object to 
it. There is Commander Hobson, for Arc- 
tic discoveries under Captain M‘Clintock. 
There is Commander Balfour, as senior 
Lieutenant in command of the gunboats in 
the Peiho. There is Commander Win- 
throp, an annual promotion in the Coast- 
guard. I am sure the Committee will 
agree, after hearing that list, that these 
promotions are most valuable to the ser- 
vice. I believe that I have now dealt 
with every point, and all I can say is that 
I shall be happy to answer any questions 
which may be put to me. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: It is im- 
possible to overrate the importance to the 
naval service, and, therefore, the import- 
ance to the public interest, of the subject 
which the noble Lord has now submitted 
to our consideration. As it is one to 
which it was my duty to give considerable 
attention during the time that I had the 
honour to be connected with the Admiralty, 
I am sure the Committee will indulge me 
while I address to them not only some ob- 
servations upon what has fallen from my 
noble Friend, but upon the more general 
subject of the condition of the various 
classes of officers of the Royal Navy. I 
can take no exception whatever to the 
frank and fair tone in which my noble 
Friend has now addressed, as he always 
does address us. But I am sorry to say 
that I heard the statement with very great 
disappointment, and I am bound to say 
that I think the plan which he has now 
submitted does not bear out or correspond 
with the observations with which my noble 
Friend commenced his speech. My noble 
Friend commenced by stating most fairly 
and truly that the present state of the 
navy with regard to promotions, is as un- 
satisfactory as possible. The expression of 
my noble Friend was that promotion is at 
at a standstill, and he then proceeded to 
give a proof of the accuracy of his state- 
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ment by mentioning the number of promo. 
tions which the present Board have been 
able to make in the past year, from the 
rank of commander to that of captain, and 
from the rank of lieutenant to that of com- 
mander. I am sorry to say that in conse- 
quence of being out of town I did not see 
the printed plan until my noble Friend was 
kind enough to hand it to me, and I was 
not aware until to-day that the subject was 
to be brought before the House. In the 
few observations, therefore, which I shall 
make I shall have to speak principally 
from memory, and I cannot recollect ac 
curately how many promotions of these two 
classes the late Board of Admiralty were 
able to make. But I think I am right 
when I state that the number of promotions 
at my disposal during the year that I held 
office was even less than that mentioned to 
us to-night. My noble Friend adverted to 
the unsatisfactory state of the lists of retired 
officers and reserved officers until the navy 
has become a mass of confusion ; but he did 
not go on to state, as he might, that the real 
cause of all this confusion and complica- 
tion is that successive Boards of Admiralty 
have from time to time been content to 
adopt mere stopgaps to meet the emergency 
of the moment, and have never had the 
courage to deal with the subject upon broad 
and permanent principles. I am convinced 
that the navy never will be satisfied, and 
never ought to be satisfied, until this mi- 
serable hand-to-mouth sytem is abandoned, 
My noble Friend tells us that, owing to 
great fluctuations in the navy, by which I 
presume he means the alternations of pe- 
riods of war and peace, a permanent system 
of retirement is impossible; but in the 
same breath—almost in the same sentence 
—my noble Friend tells us that a com- 
prehensive system is desirable. Now, in 
my opinion, a comprehensive system ought 
to be a permanent system, and I dispute 
altogether the dictum of my noble Friend 
that a permanent system is impossible. 
I admit that a period of war may require & 
mode differing from that which is required 
in a period of peace, but I do not fora mo- 
ment admit that that is any reason why 
& permanent system is impossible, The 
duration of periods of peace is usually much 
longer than that of periods of war, and it 
is the duty of this House and of the Ad- 
miralty, in addressing themselves to this 
important subject, to make the nearest ap- 
proach they can to a permanent system 
which shall meet the requirements of the 
Royal Navy during an average of years, 
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My noble Friend says that my scheme was 
expensive and not permanent, but I must 
beg leave to differ from him. The scheme 
which I ventured to propose was in its 
nature permanent, that is to say, it was 
s¢lf-acting, and not like that of my noble 
Friend’s, only meant to meet the pressing 
emergency of the moment. One objection 
mentioned by my noble Friend has fre- 
quently been adverted to before, and I 
heard his observations cheered from some 
quarters of the House. I allude to the 
effect which he said it would have on the 
feelings of flag officers. This isa very diffi- 
cult and delicate part of the question. I 
have stated before, and I state again, that 
no man would shrink more anxiously than 
I should from inflicting pain on those most 
distinguished men—one of whom I see be- 
fore me (Sir Charles Napier); but, on the 
other hand, let me say as broadly, that we 
must deal with this matter for the public 
interest, and for the general interest of the 
naval service. 
any hardship on the gallant Admirals at 
the head of the list, of which they would 
have fair reason to complain, I do not think 
they ought to allow their feelings unneces- 
sarily to stand in the way of an improve- 


ment which may be for the good of the 
service and the welfare of their brother 


officers. In dealing with this complicated 
question I feel it is an advantage to have 
one of the Admirals who would be affected 
by the scheme, here in his place in this 
House, ready to state their case if I at all 
misstate it. My noble Friend — uninten- 
tionally of course—did not accurately de- 
scribe the manner in which I proposed to 
deal with these Admirals. He first said 
that I proposed to put them on a retired 
list ; and when I corrected him, he changed 
the phrase, and said I meant to put them 
on a supernumerary list. There may be 
something at the head of the paper con- 
taining my plan which might appear as 
though there was to be a supernumerary 
list ; but my noble Friend will find it is not 
so if he looks to the end of the revised 
plan. At page 35, I proposed as follows :— 

“1. Active Flag List, to be divided into two 
lists, to be called First and Second Flag Lists. 
First List to consist of all flag officers on the ac- 
tive list who have completed 70 years of age ; se- 
cond list to consist of 15 admirals, 24 vice-admi- 
rals, and 36 rear-admirals, 2. As officers on 
second list complete 70 years they are to be trans- 
ferred to first list, and each vacancy so created to 
be filled by promotion from active list of captains. 
3. Officers on first list to be as eligible for all 
honours and all employments as they are now, the 
Principle and object of the proposed arrangement 
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being solely that officers who have completed 70 
years should no longer impede promotion; and 
that there should be flag officers of each rank of 
an age at which they are likely to be effective.” 


My noble Friend will admit, therefore, that 
I proposed neither a retired list nor a su- 
pernumerary list. I did not propose to re- 
move those distinguished men from the ac- 
tive list ; but I said, as distinctly as words 
could say, that they should be as open to 
all honours and employments as now. All 
I proposed to call on them to do was one 
thing—that when they arrived at three- 
score years and ten they should admit the 
fact, and when they had passed that age 
that they should no longer chevk the pro- 
motion of their junior officers. I appeal 
to truth and common sense whether there 
is anything in this of which they have a 
right to complain, which treats them with 
disrespect, which disregards their services, 
or tu which, considering the general inte- 
rests of the service, they ought to take the 
slightest exception? Looking to the ex- 
treme difficulty of the question and the ne- 
cessity of maintaining promotion, I cannot 
imagine that they should not acknowledge 
the fairness of no longer continuing to im- 
pede promotion when they have arrived at 
that age. My noble Friend proposes, and 
rightly proposes, as I tliink, compulsory 
retirement. I quite accept the explana- 
tion he gave; and after the plan which I 
proposed it is almost unnecessary to say 
that, however painful it may be in excep- 
tional cases, I agree with him that we can- 
not deal with the subject without adopting 
the principle of compulsory retirement ; 
but | say distinctly that you will have no 
satisfaction in the Navy—you will not deal 
as you ought with this most important sub- 
ject—unless you deal with all ranks. 

I now come to the explanation given by 
my noble Friend of the plan he proposes. 
He proposes a system of compulsory retire- 
ment, and so far ke is right ; but I believe 
there can be no satisfactory arrangement 
unless you deal with all ranks alike. You 
must adopt fair and sound principles, and 
when you have adopted them you must 
apply them to the admirals as well as to 
the lowest officers in the Navy. There 
should be no suspicion of favouritism, no 
ground for complaint of dealing with offi- 
cers of different ranks in a different way ; 
if there is, public opinion will not support 
you, and the opinion of the naval service 
will not support you. I object to the plan 
of my neble Friend, because it is insuffi- 
cient, because it does not meet the evil, 
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because it will create objections ix the navy 
not of a fanciful character, not arguing | 
from matters of feeling merely, and be-| 
cause it deals differently with different, 
ranks, and applies one rule to one rank | 
and another rule to another. I object to | 
your not applying your rule to admirals, 
because I am convinced that you will there- 
fore be doing injustice to the captains. | 
Your first rule with regard to captains is 
that at 60 years of age all captains are | 
to retire who have not served at all as| 
captains. To commanders you apply a 
totally different rule. You say that all are 
to retire who are now 60, and all here- 
after are to retire as they become 60. 
There is no limit applied to them as to 
whether they have served as commanders 
ornot. That is unfair, and it originates 
in the timidity of the Admiralty in not 
having dealt with the question in a bolder 
spirit. By not dealing with flag officers 
you act unfairly to the captains, Officers 
will arrive at 60 who ought. to become 
flag officers, and who would become flag 
officers if the plan were applied justly to 
all ranks, and they will have to retire be- 
cause the admirals are not got out of the 
way by seniority as they advance in years. 
This inequality will apply most unfairly, 
for the same reason, to commanders, I 
am very glad that the Admiralty have so 
far followed the plan which 1 prepared as 
to have adopted the principle of compulsory 
retirement at a certain age, but they ought 
to have applied it more equally and more 
boldly. If you had applied the principle 
of retirement at 60 to all captains, then 
you would have given a fair chance of pro- 
motion to all commanders; but you apply 
that principle to only a small fraction of 
the captains, those who have never served 
as captains, The retirement on the cap- 
tains’ list will therefore be much slower 
than on the commanders’, and it will stop 
the commanders’ promotion. 

I will now advert to another part of the 
noble Lord’s speech, and with more plea- 
sure, because I can speak of it in different 
language. I agree with what the noble 
Lord proposes to do in regard to increased 
half-pay according to service, and also in 
regard to allowing the half-pay of active 
lieutenants to be increased in the same 
way. I think that is quite right. I think 
also it would be a fair matter for conside- 
ration whether the time served as mate 
should not be allowed to count. You will 
do very great injustice if, in computing 
their time, you exclude the whole period 
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during which they served in the rank of 
mates. I do not say that in every instance 
the whole of that time should be allowed, 
but I repeat, you will do great injustice if 
you do not allow some part of it to that 
considerable number of junior lieutenants 
who have served a long time in that grade, 
I therefore hope the noble Lord will take 
this matter into consideration. 

I will now allude to the subject of Board 
promotion, and I am obliged to tell my 
noble Friend that I have not changed my 
mind on that subject. Speaking as I do, 
with only brief experience at the Admiralty, 
I do not presume to speak of the sound. 
ness of my own judgment, but I deem it 
my duty to state frankly and openly the 
conclusion at which I have arrived,—that, 
on the whole, the system of Board promo- 
tions does not work well for the public 
service. I will read to the Committee an 
extract from a memorandum I added to my 
scheme of retirement just before I quitted 
office. It was in these words :— 

“ As I am going out of office, and can no longer 
be open to the suspicion of wishing to increase my 
own patronage, I must say that I still think it 
would be for the advantage of the public service 
to do away with Board promotions. I do not 
mean, in expressing this opinion, to imply the 
slightest suspicion of, or reflection upon, the gen- 
tlemen who now, or at any other time, constitute 
the Board of Admiralty. I only mean that I 
think such patronage ought to be exercised under 
the strongest possible responsibility ; and I have 
no faith in aggregate bodies ever acting under 
that sense of responsibility which is felt by indi- 
viduals. If Board promotions are retained, they 
should not be allowed to swell the lists, and 
should only be made in anticipation of vacan- 
cies, 


If hon. Members who take an interest in 
this question will refer to the earlier pages 
of this memorandum they will find state- 
ments bearing on the change when Board 
promotions were first introduced. The prae- 
tical result has been that the aggregate 
amount of promotions has greatly increased, 
I adhere to the opinion I then expressed— 
that whoever may constitute these Boards 
there is not the same sense of responsibility 
in the aggregate body that there is in the 
individual Minister, open to question and 
censure in this House. Therefore, although 
I express my opinion with the respect due 
to gentlemen of professional experience, I 
do, on the broad public principle just stated, 
adhere to my opinion that it is for the 
interest of the public service to concentrate 
responsibility in all matters of promotion 
and do away with it as regards all aggre- 
gate bodies. I may be told of the distress- 
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ing case of Lord Gilford, who was wounded 
in China, and other officers who stand in 
the same position. I say no doubt they 
are entitled to every consideration, but 
in one of the very votes passed to-night 
you find the name of Viscount Gilford most 
properly selected for a very handsome pen- 
sion. Therefore, I would rather refer to 
that case as supporting my view of the 
subject. You have rewarded him by a 
pension. It may be right to give him re- 
ward by pension and promotion, too. I 
cannot say how that may be ; but you must 
remember that you cannot promote him 
without keeping back some other officer 
who ought to be promoted. 

There is another branch of this subject 
to which the noble Lord did not allude ; 
he did not give his opinion upon the ques- 
tion of haul-down promotion. In this me- 
morandum I have condemned such promo- 
tion ; and T adhere to that view. I say 
haul-down promotions do not benefit the 
public service ; and they create very sore 
feeling. It is all a matter of chance, luck, 
or favour who may obtain these haul-down 
promotions. [** Hear!’’] I am glad that 


observation is cheered by a gallant Admiral 
opposite who is so competent a judge ; for 
he is just one of those distinguished men 


who are likely to benefit by the continuance 
of that system. 

I am not aware that I need detain the 
Committce by longer observations upon the 
statement the noble Lord has made; but 
I would beg leave before sitting down to 
ask the attention of the Admiralty and the 
Committee to some other points connected 
with the present position of the different 
classes of officers in the navy. Iam sorry 
to say my belief is that there is scarcely 
one rank of officers in the Royal Navy 
which is not at present dissatisfied more or 
less with their position. [Sir CHarzes 
NapieR: Hear!] I do not know what 
is the meaning of the gallant Admiral’s 
cheer. If he means that the different 
classes of naval officers who compiain of 
their position do so without reason, I will 
say no man is less disposed than I am 
to yield to any unreasonable claim ; but, 
on the other hand, I think the gallant Ad- 
miral will agree with me that it is one of 
the greatest possible misfortunes in our 
naval service to have large classes of men 
aggrieved by well-founded complaints. The 
question is whether the complaints they 
make are well-founded or not. The first 
class to which [ allude are the captains of 
the Royal Navy who are not contented with 
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their present position, and I submit to the 
House, I submit to the Admiralty, I sub- 
mit to the gallant Admiral, that, knowing 
what we do of what was passing lately in 
the fleet, knowing the unfortunate dangers 
which have existed and to which I hope the 
attention of the Admiralty has been gravely 
directed, this is not a moment when your 
officers ought to be dissatisfied. Have the 
captains in the Royal Navy any grounds 
of complaint or not? There are several 
respects in which they allege they have 
grounds of complaint. In the important 
respect of pay they are not in the position 
in which officers of their rank and fulfilling 
their important duties ought to be. The 
noble Lord is conversant with the change 
which took place some few years ago as 
regards the pay of captains in the Royal 
Navy. A few years ago I believe they were 
paid according to the class of ship they com- 
manded. That is no longer the case. 
They are now paid according to their seni- 
ority in the service. What is the result ? 
There are three classes of pay? At the 
present time no less than twenty captains 
are commanding line-of-battle ships on the 
lowest class pay, and I believe it to be the 
fact beyond all question that captains in 
the Royal Navy occupy their high position 
at a pecuniary loss to themselves. This 
cannot be right. I hold in my hand a 
letter from an officer of great distinetion— 
it is a private letter. 1 have no objection 
to communicate. in regard to it with the 
noble Lord, but I trust the Committee will 
allow me to read an extract from it. It 
comes from an officer of very high reputa- 
tion as a captain who happens to be a man 
of independent fortune and to whom a pe- 
cuniary loss in the service of the country 
is not of that importance it must be to 
others. He writes to the effect, that a cap- 
tain working out his three years in a ship 
will find himself considerably out of pocket. 
In fact, he pays for his own services. The 
consequence is, that a great many officers 
of this rank are never able to take employ- 
ment; and the country in the hour of need 
loses the services of some of her best men. 
The average expense attending the com- 
missioning of a ship is estimated at about 
£500. The writer has commissioned four 
ships which cost him £1,700, and that 
many will say was cheaply done. Will the 
Committee allow me to mention one or two 
cases which happened to myself when I 
was first Lord of the Admiralty, At that 
time, about a year ago, we were anxious to 
get up as speedily as possible a Channel 
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fleet. I sent for an officer, with whom I 
had no personal acquaintance whatever ; I 
only knew him to be an officer of the 
highest distinction and standing in his pro- 
fession. I offered him a line-of-battle ship. 
He requested twenty-four hours to consider. 
Next day he came back ; thanked me for 
the offer, and said he should be proud to 
hold such a command, but that he could 
not afford to undertake it. I will give the 
House another instance of the same kind, 
also a captain in the navy, who happened 
to be a friend and connection of my own, 
He was an officer of high reputation, and 
I intended to offer him a ship. I believe 
he became acquainted with that intention, 
for he called on my private secretary, and 
through him sent me a request that I would 
not make him the offer, because he had 
not yet recovered from the debts he had 
contracted in fitting out a former ship as 
commander; and in consequence of these 
debts he could not afford to take command 
of a ship as captain. Now, this must be 
a false and erroneous state of things, and 
cannot be for the interest of the pubiic ser- 
vice. Let the House remember the diplo- 
matic duties captains of ships are often 
called upon to fulfil on foreign stations ; 
and the hospitality they are required to 
extend to the officers of foreign vessels ac- 
cording to rules of the service which no 
one desires to see broken through. I am 
speaking in the presence of naval men, who 
ean vouch for the truth of what I say ; and 
I ask, can it be for the good of the service 
that officers should be exposed to such) pe- 
cuniary loss in the discharge of their duties, 
that unless they are possessed of private 
means they cannot afford to take the com- 
mand of a man-of-war? But how is it 
with foreign nations? Is it the ease with 
France? Not atall. All officers in com- 
mand of ships in the French navy have 
advantages that are not given to offi- 
cers in the British service. In the first 
place their cabins are furnished; but a 
more important advantage is this—in the 
French navy there is regular system of 
table money on a scale proportionate to 
the rank of the officer, and, I believe, 
also to the class of vessel. There is 
also one scale of table money for the 
home ports, and another for foreign ports. 
This prevents the occurrence of instan- 
ces like those I have mentioned, of offi- 
cers whose services the country requires, 
and who ought to be afloat preserving that 
discipline which I am afraid is now im- 
paired. It is most painful and distressing 
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when an officer comes to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and says, ‘‘I should be 
proud to hold a command, but it is too ox. 
pensive, I cannot afford it.”” My noble 
Friend is in a position to know the fact; 
he is the man of all others to whom, on 
account of his knowledge and experience, 
the navy looks for some remedy for the 
evils complained of. 

The lieutenants have also complained 
much of their position; but I have great 
hopes that the proposals of the noble Lord, 
especially the suggestion I took the liberty 
to make —that their mates’ time should 
be counted, and the increased rate of pay, 
will give satisfaction. But I am sorry to 
say, that the masters, the paymasters, the 
engineers, and the naval instructors, are 
all making complaints, more or less well 
founded ; they all desire to be improved in 
their positions. I will not go into these 
complaints, as I do not wish to detain the 
Committee longer. But I am distinetly of 
opinion that it will be for the good of the 
service and the country if these matters 
are looked into. Anything like ill-found- 
ed and unreasonable complaints should, of 
course, be disregarded and set aside, but 
all well-founded complaints should be fairly 
and justly met. It is difficult to enter into 
the whole of tle retirement question; I do 
not wish to put the scheme I ventured to 
propose into comparison with that of the 
noble Lord, further than it may conduce to 
the public good. I do not wish to carry 
any comparison of the kind beyond the 
fairest reasonable limit ; but I cannot help 
thinking the best course for the Admiralty 
and the country would be to refer the 
whole question to a Commission. If the 
Admiralty is willing to deal with it, it is 
no doubt competent todo so. But it is a 
large question ; taking the operation of the 
retirement pay and allowances, and all the 
complaints made by various ranks of naval 
officers, this course appears to me the most 
desirable. I would suggest to the Govern- 
ment whether an inquiry into the whole 
question by a competent Commission might 
not be satisfactory to the service. As far 
as I can judge of the scheme of the noble 
Lord at the moment, 1 think his plan is 
timid and unsatisfactory, that it is not 
likely to give that satisfaction to the ser- 
vice which is so desirable. In making 
these observations, I trust I have said no- 
thing of which the noble Lord can com- 
plain. I assure him I have no motive 
whatever but the good of the naval service. 
No man can hold, even for a short period, 
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the office I had the honour to fill without 
admiring and taking a sincere interest in 
that noble service. I shall heartily thank 
the Admiralty for adopting any scheme 
that may really be for its benefit; and I 
shall be very glad to hear that the Go- 
vernment is prepared to refer the whole 
question to a Commission. 

Sin CHARLES NAPIER said, he beg- 
ged leave to thank the right hon. Baronet 
for the clear manner in which he had 
stated the grievances of the officers of the 
navy. Every word he had said would be 
received with satisfaction by the navy at 
large; there was no exaggeration whatever 
in his statement. As to the scheme of 
the Government, he thought the Committee 
had reason to complain that it had not been 
laid before it in time to receive full and suffi- 
cient consideration. He did not understand 
how the noble Lord could hope for such 
great advantages from his plan. He did 
not wish to see the system of selection done 
away with, though, as it was conducted, it 
gave dissatisfaction rather than encourage- 
ment. They were told of the promotions 
of the First Lord, and the patronage of 
the First Lord, till the House hardly knew 
what was meant by it. The patronage of 
the navy was given to the First Lord to 
dispose of fairly and properly. But it was 
impossible to avoid making most of the 
promotion in the navy, independent of po- 
litical influence. Every one knew it was 
given by influence; it was nonsense to sup- 
pose it was not. If he commanded four 
or five votes in the House he could go to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and in- 
sist on promotion for his son. They saw 
that men of influence and title always got 
on. The chief promotions were political. 
He held a list in his hand which showed 
that the promotions from the rank of com- 
mander to that of captain had been in 
1854, 34; in 1855, 32; in 1856, 32; in 
1857, 23; and in 1858, 22. They could 
not with any arrangements make promo- 
tions sufficiently Jarge, without constant 
retirements from the service, and the way 
in which that result should be effected 
ought to be whatever way was least burt- 
ful to the feelings of officers of the navy. 
In 1854, no less than 52 lieutenants were 
made commanders; in 1855 there were 61 
thus promoted; in 1856, there were 68 ; 
in 1857, 30; in 1852, 52. Now, considering 
that every man who entered the navy must 
not expect to be an admiral, any more than 
every clergyman ought to expect to bea 
bishop, he must admit, he thought, there 
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was no lack of promotions for a time of 
peace. [An hon. Memper: And partly a 
time of war.] He thought the noble Lord 
would do well to leave these matters alone, 
and leave the officers as they were at pre- 
sent. He did not find fault with the noble 
Lord’s desire to benefit and ameliorate the 
condition of the navy; but when he said 
he intended to benefit the captains of the 
navy, all he did was to add five years to 
the captain’s age before he retired, and to 
take 5s. away from the captains when they 
were made admirals. He had not studied 
the plan proposed by the late First Lord, 
much as he respected, and he might say 
admired, the way in which he did his duty 
when he was at the Admiralty; but he did 
not think he was long enough at the Board 
of Admiralty to enter into the feelings of 
the old officers in the service. He would 
not, therefore, go into that plan, but he 
would suggest to the noble Duke at the 
head of the Admiralty the desirableness of 
withdrawing his plan for the present, and 
give the profession a fuller opportunity of 
considering it. It was not respectful to 
the Committee to place it in their hands a 
few hours only before it was discussed and 
to ask for more money, while at the same 
time it was proposed to inflict injury with- 
out conferring advantages on the officers 
in the service. He could not agree with 
the right hon. Member for Droitwich that 
it would be desirable to refer the matter to 
a Commission, because any such Commis- 
sion would be appointed by the Admiralty 
themselves, and would in all probability, in 
reporting on the matter, do just exactly 
what the Admiralty bade them. 

Apmirat WALCOTT : I did not under- 
stand that the noble Lord the Secretary of 
the Admiralty intended to press for any 
Vote of money to meet the scheme which 
he has advanced, but simply to lay it before 
the House; and I quite agree with the 
hon. and gallant Admiral (Sir Charles 
Napier), that, with such a short notice it 
would be impossible to bestow upon it that 
amount of consideration which is due to 
the officers whom it so immediately con- 
cerns. I am glad that the late First Lord 
(Sir John Pakington) has corrected his 
first proposition on the subject of retire- 
ment; if, acecording to his second plan, the 
Admirals were to be entitled to hold com- 
mands and be capable of nomination to 
pensions and honourable distinction, in the 
same manner as if they had been retained 
on the active list instead of being removed, 
as the case proposed, to a substantive list, 
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on their advance in age, the change could 
have afforded only a slight benefit to the 
service, whilst it necessarily struck a heavy 
blow on the hearts and feelings of the offi- 
cers themselves who had been employed in 
the war, lasting with slight intermission, 
from 1784 to 1815, and been distinguished 
for gallantry and ability. It is peculiarly 
distressing to myself to refer to my own 
ease; and if it had been possible to men- 
tion the names of other officers, I would 
gladly have declined the necessity. After 
having served as a lieutenant for upwards 
of six years and as a commander for seven 
years more, I became in 1822 a captain. 
It was my good fortune to perform services 
in the command of a frigate in 1823 which 
obtained the high approbation of the Ad- 
miral commanding the squadron on the sta- 
tion to which I was attached, and led to the 
recommendation of my name to the Sove- 
reign in 1827 for the distinction of the 
Companionship of the Bath by his late Ma. 
jesty, who then presided at the Board of 
Admiralty as Lord High Admiral. To this 
hour I have never received that honour, 
it has been denied to me by every successive 
First Lord, except Lord Ellenborough,who 
left at the Admiralty a Minute, that I 
should be promoted on the next vacancy — 
this was in 1846. I was entitled to it, by 
the fact of wearing a medal. The reason 
why I was not made in 1827 was that the 
number of Companions was then limited to 
one hundred. I am now told that the 
honour is restricted to officers whose names 
have been recorded in The Gazette. At the 
period to which I refer, 1827, actions | 
against pirates were not entered in The. 
Gazette ; the case is now altered, and) 
similar services have appeared in The 
Gazette with the names of officers raised | 
to that distinction on their account, while 
I have been most cruelly refused that which 
they have been given. One other obser- | 
vation. If an officer declines to serve he 
is entitled to no consideration ; in my case | 
I challenge contradiction when I make the | 
assertion that no officer in the navy, from | 
1824 to 1852 more earnestly, more empha- | 
tically sought employment than I did, and | 
I had commanded a frigate in action; but | 
I was told from time to timne—firstly, that | 
[ was too low on the list of captains— | 
secondly, in the middle—thirdly, too high | 
for ships then about to be commissioned. | 
The fact wasI had no interest, and, there- | 
fore, I could get no employment. Every | 
step I won through my own energy, and 
for thirty years | offered, year by year, | 
‘ 
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myself for any deseription of service and 
for any station in the same spirit, and 
year by year came back the cold curt 
answer, enough to break my heart. Ing 
ease like this the question should be put, 
has the officer really endeavoured to serve? 
If he has not, let his name be set aside, 
but if he has, it is an exeess of cruel in. 
justice to punish him for his misfortune by 
placing him on a reserved list. Sir, I shall 
be pardoned for these remarks, when I re- 
mind you that my days are closing in, 
and the time approaches when no distine. 
tion of earth will be of value; but I could 
not allow the opportunity to pass of justi- 
fying the reserved Admirals, and of show- 
ing conclusively that Admiral Walcott who 
sat in Parliament was one who had not 
failed in exertion in his own profession. I 
could not brook any imputation to the con- 
trary. The late First Lord had recom- 
mended that the patronage should rest 
with the First Lord for the time being, 
on the ground that he was accountable to 
this House for its just administration— 
but the real mode of employment was the 
following :—the First Lord would say to 
the Naval Lord, I intend to appoint Cap- 
tain Black to such a ship, or to promote 
an officer, as the case might be, and without 
inquiry into the claims of other officers that 
favoured individual at once received ap- 
pointment or promotion. Three only of 
from ten to fifteen admirals who are be- 
tween the ages of fifty and sixty are in 
employment. Officers, while captains, do 
good service; but in their removal to the 
superior rank are rarely employed in com- 
mand; the less oceasion therefore for re- 
moving the more aged officers who gradu- 
ally die off when promotion occurs from the 
captains’ list. 1 cannot approve of the 
scheme of the late First Lord (Sir John 
Pakington) with respect to commanders. 
The postion of lieutenants is a standing 
proverb of neglect. It is flagrant injus- 
tice to withhold from that grade advantages 
which are bestowed for medical officers, 
when their services are equally meritorious. 
By the existing regulations a surgeon may 
attain the rank of lieutenant colonel, while 
a lieutenant of twenty years remained sta- 
tionary. Permit me, Sir, to offer to the 
House my sincere thanks for the patience 
with which they have listened to my re- 
marks in general, and for their kind atten- 
tion when I referred to my own position. 
Would that I could indulge the hope that 
the time was at hand when promotion and 
honour would depend wholly on the con- 
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duct of officers, and not on uncertain, and 
capricious regulations, which lead to bitter 
disappointment, and when the golden rule 
would be adhered to, suum cuigque, give to 
every man according to his deserts. 

Sm MICHAEL SEYMOUR observed, 
that in a great service like the navy 
nothing short of a full and efficient scheme 
could be of a permanent character. The 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir John Pakington) met generally 
his approval, and he should be glad to see 
it carried out. He should like to see the 
claims of the various classes of officers 
settled on a right basis. That part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s plan which refer- 
red to the admirals had been objected to, 
but he was sure there was no intention to 
cast any reflection on the services of those 
officers. He would be the last man to 
throw any reflection on those gallant offi- 
cers, but he could not see how they could 
be affected by removal from one list to an- 
other. If benefit was to accrue to the 
service from such removal, he did not 
think there should be so much sensitive- 
neas as had been exhibited on this subject. 
He deeply sympathized with the gallant 
Admiral (Admiral Walcott), than whom no 
one stood higher in the opinion of the ser- 
vice, although he might perhaps justly 
complain of the manner in which he had 
been treated. The principle of selection 
was tried in the higher branches of the 
navy upwards of 100 years ago. When it 
first commenced we had only twenty-one 
admirals; but the system finally broke 
down under Lord Howe, who made a se- 
lection of sixteen captains, who were 
passed over the heads of a large number 
of other officers, thereby exciting the 
greatest possible dissatisfaction. The ques- 
tion raised by that debate being a very 
important one, he trusted it would be ex- 
amined in a comprehensive manner, and 
one that would result in advantage to the 
service. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the dis- 
cussion that had taken place on the noble 
Lord’s scheme was caleulated to attract a 
good deal of attention. The noble Lord 
held that no general plan could be laid 
down for meeting this subject, but that 
means must be taken to ease the shoe 
where it happened to pinch at each parti- 
cular moment. The opinions of the House, 
however, appeared to be in favour of view- 
ing the question in a broader spirit. A 
non-professional mind could not help re- 
marking that the cost to the country of 
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the retired list was very nearly equal to 
the entire charge for the officers who were 
now in active employment. That anoma- 
lous state of things existed, too, at a time 
when the navy afloat had been almost 
doubled within the last few years. The 
number of men now voted was between 
85,000 and 86,000, whereas eight or nine 
years ago it was only between 40,000 and 
50,000. With such a large increase in 
their force it might have been supposed 
there would not be much difficulty in pro- 
moting officers in the lower ranks; but 
they were told the fact was otherwise. 
The noble Lord gave a curious reason for 
the course he was about to take. He said 
he was going to promote commanders and 
lieutenants, but there stood an order in his 
way declaring that there should not be 
above one promotion for every three va- 
cancies. Well, the natural, as well as the 
simplest course, would surely be to get rid 
of that order. The noble Lord, however, 
did not do that, but meant to create the 
vacancies instead, giving to a number of 
gentlemen an increased rate of pay, with- 
out regard to whether or not they had a 
fair claim to it, merely with a view to clear 
the way for the promotion of those below 
them. Would it not be far better to relax 
the order against the promotion of officers 
in the lower grades? When it had been 
strongly stated by his right hon. Friend, 
and confirmed by all the naval Members 
who had spoken, that there were captains 
in such a position that they would not 
serve because they would serve at a loss, 
it was pretty obvious that the whole ser- 
vice, both active and retired, required to 
be looked into in a large and comprehen- 
sive manner. We had now pretty nearly 
worn out the old French war list; and yet, 
although the navy had lately been greatly 
increased, the cost to the country for the 
unemployed was about equal to that for the 
employed. Whether that was remediable or 
not he could not tell; but it seemed to in- 
dicate that the arrangements of the ser- 
vice were very far from perfect, and the 
evil would hardly be cured by the bit-by- 
bit ‘expedients suggested by the noble 
Lord. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
wished to explain to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the crowded state of the half- 
pay list was not due to the present day at 
all, but was the result of past years. If 
any one looked at the lieutenant’s list, 
comprising the young officers who had 
been promoted of late years—he would 
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find that almost every lieutenant upon it, 
who was fit to go to sea, was now in 
active employment. As his worthy and 
gallant brother Officer had told the House, 
they could not kill the elderly officers. 
He should, indeed, be very sorry to kill 
them, and would prefer that they should 
live in honour as long as it pleased God to 
spare them. It was all very well, there- 
fore, to say the list was in an unsatisfac- 
tory state, and ought to be dealt with in a 
comprehensive manner, instead of by mere 
driblets; but it was impossible to get rid of 
the old admirals, old captains, old com- 
manders, and old lieutenants. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that, if they dealt 
with the captains and commanders, it was 
but fair that they should deal in the same 
way with the admirals also. Why, it was 
asked, should they not carry their compul- 
sory retirement for the junior ranks up to 
the admirals? Now, the admirals were in 
a totally distinct category. In the first 
place, they were necessarily officers of more 
distinguished service; and it became offen- 
sive to officers of their age to put them 
upon the retired list, unless that was abso- 
lutely unavoidable. The Admiralty did 
not find such a course to be necessary. 
They had plenty of young admirals, and 
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they desired to have plenty of young cap- 


tains and commanders likewise. When 
he was asked to produce a great and com- 
prehensive scheme, he could only say that 
he did not think that such a scheme was 
proper at this time. Nor did he think the 
matter of sufficient magnitude to justify 
an inquiry by a Commission, as was asked 
for by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Droitwich. What he proposed was, a 
small boon to a certain number of officers, 
by which a flow of promotion, which was 
admitted on all hands to be desirable, would 
be created. Reference had been made to 
the hardship of not allowing mates’ time to 
count; but if that were permitted, there 
could not be such short periods of service 
taken as at present; however, this point 
should receive the earnest consideration of 
the Admiralty. In former times officers 
served eight or ten years as mates, before 
receiving promotion ; but that was not the 
case now, when every officer obtained promo- 
tion very soon after passing as mate. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Jolin 
Pakington) had given a touching recital of 
the hardships suffered by captains of line- 
of-battle ships from insufficient pay; and 
had stated that officers had refused em- 
ployment, because they could not afford to 
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command a line-of-battle ship. He (Lord 
Clarence Paget) felt inclined to go some 
way in that expression of feeling, and was 
willing to admit that in some eases the pay 
of captains of line-of-battle ships did bear 
hardly upon individuals. Until within a few 
years the pay of eaptains graduated ac. 
cording to the size of the vessels they 
commanded ; but in the late war it became 
necessary to employ some of the most dis- 
tinguished and senior captains in vessels of 
light draught of water, and there arose com- 
plaints that while one officer commanded a 
frigate, another, who was his junior, com. 
manded a line-of-battle ship, and had better 
pay. No doubt, the costs of living attaching 
to the command of a line-of-battle ship were 
great, but it should not be forgotten that 
of late years the Admiralty had done much 
for the captains. Formerly a captain had 
to go to a great expense in his outfit, 
but now he had nothing to take on board 
but his portmanteau. The Admiralty fur- 
nished almost everything — plate, furni- 
ture, linen, &c. He admitted there were 
some cases of hardship, but this was a 
question of expense, and it was the duty 
of the Government to economise the public 
money as far as was consistent with jus- 
tice. He hoped that his right hon. Friend 
would not persist in his opposition to the 
Vote, as a great and comprehensive scheme 
would be a costly affair, and one that would 
not be certain of proving a permanent ad- 
vantage to the navy. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON observed 
that, while the noble Lord called this a 
small boon, he asked the Committee to 
adopt it because it was so small. Would 
the noble Lord say what the cost to the 
country would be, and whether this Vote 
would cover the whole expense? [Lord 
CiareNnce Paget: Yes.] Then, was it to 
be understood that if the Vote were agreed 
to it would involve the sanctioning of the 
scheme by the House? Because, if so, 
that could hardly be asked of the House, 
seeing that the scheme itself had only been 
published that morning, and its reception 
by the Committee had not been very grati- 
fying. Before committing themselves to 
this scheme, time ought to be given for the 
consideration of it. 

Sin CHARLES NAPIER said, he fully 
concurred with the right hon. Baronet, and 
he hoped the sebeme would be withdrawn, 
or he should feel it his duty to divide the 
Committce against it. 

ApmiraAL DUNCOMBE also complained 
of the little time allowed for consideration 
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of the scheme. The complaints of captains 
of line-of-battle ships which had been stated 
by his right hon. Friend were well-founded, 
but could easily be remedied by a gradu- 
ated scale of table money. : 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, he desired 
to say that the change in the pay of cap- 
tains was made while he was at the Admi- 
ralty. According to the old rule officers, 
of whatever standing, were paid according 
to the rate of the ships in which they 
were employed. A complaint was made 
during the Russian war that it was impos- 
sible to put captains of high standing into 
frigates or small vessels in which they might 
most advantageously serve the country, 
because by so doing they received a lower 
rate of pay than other officers of less 
standing who commanded line-of-battle 
ships. It was strongly represented that 
if officers were paid under all circum- 
stances according to their standing in the 
service it would facilitate the choice of cap- 
tains for the work they were most fitted to 
undertake, and that on the whole no injus- 
tice would be done. While the war was 


going on, vessels of light draught being 
greatly in request, it was thought very de- 
sirable occasionally to appoint to the com- 
mand of them captains of high standing, 


whom under the old system they could not 
have so employed. He did not mean to 
deny that the captain of a line-of-battle 
ship might be subjected to higher charges 
than a captain commanding a frigate. But 
there was no rule to which objections could 
not be urged ; and this, on the whole, was 
considered by his naval colleagues an ad- 
vantageous one. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, the 
plan had been adopted by the Admiralty 
without thought, and the sooner the old 
system was reverted to the better. He 
moved that the Chairman report progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress 
and ask leave to sit again.” 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
after the opinions which had been ex- 
pressed, he would beg to move that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £12,000---- 
the cost of the proposed scheme—with a 
view of postponing the consideration of the 
subject. He hoped the Committee would 
allow him to pass the reduced Estimate. 

Sin CHARLES NAPIER said, that 
under these circumstances he would with- 
draw his Motion. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
no objection whatever to the course pro- 
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posed by the noble Lord, and he sincerely 
hoped the scheme would never again be 
submitted to the House. 

Motion and original Question, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

The following Votes were then agreed to. 

(5.) £679,262 Half-Pay. 

(6.) £488,806, Military Pensions and 
Allowances. 

(7.) £173,030. Civil Pension and Allow- 
ances. 

(8.) £478,000, Freight of Ships, &e. 

The House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Jo-morrow. 

Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES BILL. 


COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. SPOONER moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Bill 
was one entirely unobjectionable, being 
merely to bring Roman Catholic charities 
under the general law, and he therefore 
trusted the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Spooner) 
would not press his Motion. 

Mr. BOWYER said, the Bill would give 
the Commissioners the same power over 
Roman Catholic as over Protestant chari- 
ties, It was merely a Bill to remove cer- 
tain defects of title. He contended it was 
of importance that the House should go 
into Committee on the Bill, inasmuch as 
the Act of Exemption of the last year 
would expire on the 4th of July. 

Motion made, and Question “That the 
Debate be now adjourned,” 

Put, and negatived. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause 1 postponed. 

Clause 2 (No Proceedings to be insti- 
tuted as to Dealings with Roman Catholic 
Charities, prior to 2 & 3 William IV., ¢. 
115). 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he thought that 
the clause required some explanation. 

Mr. BOWYER explained that the ob- 
ject of the clause was to place Roman 
Catholic charities on the same footing as 
the Protestant charities. As respects this 
and the remaining clauses they were pre- 
pared by a most experienced conveyancer, 
Mr. Stoner. The object of this clause 
was to prevent litigation regarding matters 
which ceeurred previous to the passing of the 
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statute 2 & 3 William 1V.,¢.4, which placed 
Roman Catholics on the same footing as 
Dissenters. As the law gave no protection 
to the churehes and schools of Roman Ca- 
tholics before that time, it was just that 
the law should not take cognizance of any- 
thing done in the administrations of such 
unrecognized charities. The law should 
not exercise jurisdiction where it gave no 
protection. Hon. Members over-estimated 
the effects which the Bill was intended to 
produce. The object of the Bill was merely 
to remedy defects in title, and it was 
simply a conveyancer’s Bill. The Attorney 
General had carefully examined the clauses 
of the Bill, with which he was perfectly 
satisfied, and he (Mr. Bowyer) hoped the 
Government would proceed to pass the 
clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. DEEDES said, the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman had given the very best 
reason why the Committee should further 
investigate this Bill, when he said there 
was no use in discussing it by persons not 
learned in the law, and he thought the de- 
bate ought to be adjourned. 

Mr. ADDERLEY also objected to pro- 
ceeding with the Bill. It had been said 


that inconvenience would arise if the Bill 
were not passed before the 4th of July. 


If so, why had not the Bill been proceeded 
with before ? 

Mr. BOWYER said, the Bill was intro- 
duced in the Jast Seesion, and re-intro- 
duced by him in the first fortnight of the 
present. If it had not made more progress 
the cause was to be found in a desire that 
the measure should be well considered, and 
the obatruction caused by the proceedings 
on the Reform Bill. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to know 
whether, under this Bill, the Charitable 
Trust Commissioners would have the same 
control over Roman Catholic charities as 
they had over other charities. He had 
been informed by good lawyers that they 
would not. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the Bill 
went as far in that direction as was con- 
sistent with the peculiar circumstances of 
the case. The Attorney General had look- 
ed at it with as jealous an eye as the last 
speaker himself. He (Sir George Lewis) 
conscientiously recommended the passing 
of the clause to the Committee. 

Mr, BOWYER said, the Charity Com- 
missioners would exercise the same control 
in both cases, 

Captain STURT said, he objected to 
proceeding with a Bill of a purely legal 

Mr. Bowyer 
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nature without the presence of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. 

Mr. ADDERLEY concurred, and “pro. 
posed that the present stage should be 
passed, and further discussion reserved for 
the third reading. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
that would be the best course. 

Clause agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


House adjourned at a Quarter 
before Two o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 15, 1860. 


Minvrxs.] Pustic Bitts.—1* Infants Marriage 
Act Amendment. 
3* Bank of Ireland ; Union of Benefices. 


INDIA.—LEASING OF CHILDREN, 
RETURNS MOVED FOR. 


Lorpv BROUGHAM said, he had yester- 
day presented a Petition praying for the 
suppression of a gross abuse that existed 
in India, that of parents leasing out their 
children, and had stated that it was a 
practice destructive of all morality. He 
hoped, by returns, for which he meant to 
move, to show fully the infamous character 
of this description of slavery. The specific 
evil to which he referred was that of in- 
dividuals leasing out their female children, 
of eight, nine, or ten years, for ninety- 
nine years, for purposes of prostitution; 
and leasing out their male children for 
purposes of mutilation. He hoped that 
steps would be taken to put an end to this 
monstrous evil, to alter the law, if that 
was found necessary; but if no alteration 
of the law was required, to have it declar- 
ed in such a way as to make it known to 
the people of India. 


RIFLED CAST-IRON GUNS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary for War 
a question of considerable importance, of 
which he had given notice. It was a 
question connected with the national de- 
fences of the country. He was one of 
those who believed that the defence of this 
country must mainly depend upon our 
maintaining our navy in a greater state of 
efficiency than that of any other country 
in the world, and it gave him great satis- 
faction when the Secretary for War stated 
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in February last in the other House, in 
moving the Army Estimates, that he was 
anxious, as soon as possible, to issue rifle 
guns for the use of the navy. The right 
hon. Gentleman then stated that he hoped, 
by means of enlarging the Royal Factory 
at Woolwich, and with the aid of Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong’s factory at Elswick, to 
have, between the Ist of January last and 
the end of the next financial year, some- 
thing not very far short of 3,000 rifled 
guns on board Her Majesty’s ships. When 
rifled guns were about to be introduced 
into the French and other navies, he hoped 
the answer which his noble Friend was 
able to give would be that a large number 
of guns had been rifled and delivered to 
the navy. He had so framed his question 
that it might have reference to cast-iron 
guns, because he found this class of guns 
distinctly mentioned in the evidence of 
Captain Caffin before the National Defence 
Commission. When asked about the guns 
that were being prepared for the navy, he 
said—‘‘ The present arrangement is to en- 
case a cast-iron gun in a wrought-iron 
cylinder ;” and on being further asked if Sir 
William Armstrong was doing that, his an- 
swer was “Yes.” Now he was informed 
that the Government had been warned that 
these cast-iron guns; when they came to 
be tested, would be sure to burst. Never- 
theless, large contracts for cast-iron guns 
had been entered into by the Government, 
and he was informed that when experi- 
ments came to be made the result was that 
the whole of the guns experimented upon 
burst. The consequence, he believed, was 
that the contracts had been cancelled. He 
wished, therefore, to ask his noble Friend 
the Under Secretary for War, What num- 
ber of cast-iron guns have been rifled and 
delivered to the navy; by whose advice 
cast-iron guns have been hooped and rifled; 
what has been the results of the experi- 
ments upon the cast-iron guns so treated ; 
and whether the Ordnance Select Committee 
were consulted on the subject, and approved 
of the rifling of the guns in question? 
He asked this question because he was at a 
loss to know who was responsible for the 
advice that had been given—whether it 
was the Secretary for War, the Commander- 
in-Chief, or Sir William Armstrong. He 
thought it was an anomalous position to 
place Sir William Armstrong in, a gentle- 
man enjoying a salary from the Govern- 
ment, to ask him to make a report on the 
very article which he had contracted to 
manufacture for the Government. He 
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thought it right that the very best advice 
should be given to the Government on such 
a subject, but it was unfair to place an in- 
dividual in the invidious position of being 
a contractor for the manufacture of an ar- 
ticle, and then to call on him to give advice 
to the Government with respect to the very 
article he and his partners were manufac- 
turing. 

Tur Eart p—E GREY anv RIPON, in 
answering the Question of the noble Earl, 
had, in the first place, to draw their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the circumstance, that he 
thought it desirable that he should answer 
it strictly as it stood on the paper, and in 
the next, that there were good reasons 
why he should not go into all the particu- 
lars to which his noble Friend had re- 
ferred. With regard to the question, what 
number of cast-iron guns had been rifled 
and delivered to the navy, his answer was 
that no rifled cast-iron guns had been de- 
livered to the navy; for that description 
did not apply to the guns called the Arm- 
strong guns, which were not cast-iron 
guns. With regard to the second question, 
by whose advice cast-iron guns had been 
hooped and rifled, he had to state that at 
the end of last year, and in the early part 
of the present, it was a subject of serious 
consideration with the Government how 
they should be able, at the earliest possible 
period, to supply both the army and navy 
with rifled guns. The gun of Sir William 
Armstrong had been adopted after a full 
and satisfactory trial, but it was found 
that Sir William Armstrong’s guns could 
only be delivered comparatively slowly. 
The Government had therefore to con- 
sider whether they might not issue guns 
not exactly so perfect as the Armstrong, 
but still rifled guns, that could be supplied 
more rapidly. At that time orders were 
given that cast-iron guns should be pro- 
vided, and subsequently rifled by Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong. A certain number of 
guns were prepared and hooped, and some 
of them were subsequently rifled. The 
rifling was upon what was called the 
“shunting” plan, which was suggested 
by Sir William Armstrong. Those guns 
were tried, but the result was not satis- 
factory, and all proceedings with respect 
to guns rifled upon that plan had been 
suspended. The hooped guns—that was, 
the ordinary service guns turned down 
and hooped, but not rifled—had also been 
tried, and in the experiments those smooth- 
bore guns had stood considerable trials, 
but all had ultimately burst—in fact, they 
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had been tested to destruction; and al- 
though it was not in his power to say 
that the hooped smooth-bore guns had 
established any marked superiority over 
the ordinary smooth-bore guns, yet neither 
could he say that the trials had proved 
them to be failures. It would be, in fact, 
rather premature to pronounce upon the 
matter as it then stood. The noble Earl 
had further asked whether the Ordnance 
Select Committee had been consulted on 
the subject, and had approved the rifling 
of the guns in question. That question 
implied some misconception on the part of 
the noble Earl as to the nature of the 
functions of the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee. That Committee was a body of 
officers of experience and scientific at- 
tainments, to whom every description of 
invention for warlike purposes that was 
brought forward was referred. They ex- 
amined all those inventions and reported 
to the Secretary of State whether they 
were likely to be useful, or whether they 
were of such a nature as to render it un- 
desirable that the Government should have 
anything to do with them. The Com- 
mittee had no function to decide what de- 
scription of gun or other materials should 
be ordered for experiment—that was the 
function of the Secretary of State—it was 
the province of the Committee to conduct 
the experiments and to report the result. 
Therefore, the answer to the third ques- 
tion of the noble Earl must be in the 
negative—that the Ordnance Select Com- 
mitteee was not consulted before these 
guns were rifled. The noble Earl, at the 
conclusion of his speech, had alluded to 
the position of Sir William Armstrong, 
and had spoken of that gentleman as con- 
tractor with the Government. It was due 
to Sir William Armstrong that that matter 
should be cleared up. The facts were that 
Sir William Armstrong was not a Govern- 
ment contractor at all, for he was not a 
partner in the Elswick Iron Works, which 
supplied the guns. He had no profitable 
interest in those works, but he had ad- 
vanced money to that concern, for which 
he held security, and of course received 
interest, but none of the profits of the 
concern. It was also true that Sir William 
Armstrong was a partner in certain iron 
works at Elswick, but those were not the 
works which supplied ordnance to the 
Government. Having now answered the 
noble Earl’s questions, he would only fur- 
ther observe that their Lordships would 
not expect him to give very minute in- 
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formation upon a subject of this nature, 
He had answered the questions, he hoped, 
to the satisfaction of his noble Friend, but 
certainly as far as was consistent with the 
public interests. 


FURIOUS RIDING AND DRIVING BILL, 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that by the present law the 
penalty for furious riding or driving through 
the streets of the Metropolis, so as to en- 
danger the life and limb of any person, or 
to the common danger of passengers, was 
but 40s., a sum totally inadequate to en- 
sure protection for the lives and limbs of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. It appeared from 
a Return laid upon their Lordships’ table 
that, within the last two years, no less 
than 184 persons had been run over and 
killed outright, and 1,827 injured. Of those 
who had been run over but not killed at 
the time, eight had subsequently died, and 
of those who had been knocked down, nine 
had afterwards died. Even this inadequate 
penalty of 40s. might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be reduced to 2s. 6d. He 
thought it was monstrous that any person 
should be able to set the law at defiance 
merely because he was able to put his 
hand into his pocket and pay the fine im- 
posed. He therefore proposed that in cases 
of accident or loss of life through reckless 
driving, the perpetrators should be visited 
with imprisonment, and not mulcted ina 
fine. He had himself seen examples of 
reckless driving in the streets of London, 
particularly in those neighbourhoods in 
which the traffic was not very great, such 
as in Belgravia, which was perfectly in- 
consistent with the preservation of public 
safety. The furious driving was princi- 
pally by persons in one-horse carts belong- 
ing to tradesmen and others. The noble 
Marquess cited several cases of the lament- 
able and even fatal effects of furious driv- 
ing :—among them the case of one Thomas 
Barnard, who had been tried in February 
previously for feloniously killing a man by 
furious driving. It appeared that Barnard 
had driven against a poor old man of 70, 
and knocked him down, and he died in 
two hours afterwards. The defence was 
that the driver was on the right side of 
the road. That man only got two months’ 
imprisonment; but within a few minutes 


afterwards a man was convicted of stealing 
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a watch, and sentenced to three years’ 
penal servitude. He thought such an in- 
equality of punishments afforded ample 
justification for bringing forward the pre- 
sent Bill. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was obliged to the noble Marquess for his 
laudable efforts to improve the law in this 
particular, but doubted whether the Bill 
would effect the object. This question had 
very recently been considered by a Select 
Committee, consisting of all the law Lords 
and other Peers, and after great delibera- 
tion they came to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that the law upon the subject ought 
not to be altered as was now proposed. 
The noble Marquess did not appear to have 
accurately studied the existing law. It 
would be supposed from the noble Mar- 
quess’s statement that if a man by furious 
driving killed another he was only sub- 
jected to a fine; but the law really was 
that if a man by furious driving maliciously 
killed another, he would be in jeopardy to 
lose his life; and if it were done by neg- 
ligence he would be guilty of manslaughter, 
and would be liable to a sentence of penal 
servitude. Now, the Bill before their 


Lordships was only confined to improper 


driving where no injury was sustained. 
As the law now stood, upon any such oc- 
currence a pecuniary penalty might be in- 
flicted upon the offender by summary con- 
viction before the magistrates; but the 
noble Marquess proposed that even where 
no injury had been done, any person might 
be convicted of furions driving—that was, 
in fact, for driving at a greater rate than 
some nervous or timid person thought he 
ought to do—before a single magistrate, 
and sentenced to imprisonment with hard 
labour. For so uadefinable an offence as 
furious driving, unaccompanied by per- 
sonal injury, he thought it would be hard 
to inflict a punishment so severe. Believ- 
ing the provisions of the Bill to be inex- 
pedient and improper, he must ask their 
Lordships to reject the second reading. 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH said, 
he did not think the explanation of the 
noble and learned Lord was any answer to 
the very serious state of things disclosed 
by the Return which he had quoted. 

Lorp PORTMAN moved, that the Bill 
be read that day three months. The Bill 
only proposed to inflict a punishment of 
imprisonment, but without hard labour he 
could not see that that would be of much 
use in checking the evil complained of. 
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Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now’’), 
and insert (‘‘ this day three months’). 

Lorp DENMAN recommended the noble 
Marquess to withdraw the Bill. 

Tue Marquess or WESTMEATH said, 
that after the strong expression of opinion 
from the noble and learned Lord Chancel- 
lor—an opinion from which it was, never- 
theless, his misfortune strongly to dissent 
—he would not persevere in the Motion 
for the second reading of the Bill. 

Amendment and original Motion, by 
leave of the House, withdrawn ; and Bill, 
by leave of the House, withdrawn. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES.—INTRODUC- 
TION OF ANIMALS, 
QUESTION. 


Tur Eart or CARNARVON asked, 
Whether the Question of introducing and 
acclimatising in the Australian Colonies 
Animals of a rare and valuable Character, 
has been brought under the Consideration 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and is favourably entertained by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? The question, he 
thought, did not fall within the category 
of ordinary questions, inasmuch as no prin- 
ciple of public policy was involved in it; 
but it was one, nevertheless, of consider- 
able interest and importance both to the 
Colonies and to this country. The expe- 
diency of introducing and acclimatizing in 
Australia various British and other ani- 
mals had been mooted some time since, 
and had been brought under the notice of 
the Colonial Office by an Australian gen- 
tleman, and since then a scheme for that 
object had been sketched out, and had now 
acquired considerable maturity. The noble 
Earl here mentioned several of the animals 
which had been introduced into that coun- 
try, and stated that Her Majesty had coun- 
tenanced the scheme by sending out speci- 
mens. The introduction of British fish 
into Australia was a matter which re- 
ceived a good deal of attention, and, eon- 
sidering the great value of the salmon 
fishery in this kingdom, the introduction 
of the salmon would, doubtless, be of the 
greatest advantage to Australia. More- 
over, numbers of the fine birds which 
thronged the English woods, or flew about 
the fields, had been exported to Australia, 
and he was glad to think that in the groves 
and streams of the British colonies the 
birds and fish of the mother country would 
be revived. The Victoria Government had 
given £500 towards the encouragement of 
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this scheme, and in public meetings the 
Government had been urged to increase 
the grant to £2,000. He should certainly 
not wish to make any addition to the Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates of this country in the 
present year, because he thought them 
high enough already ; but the scheme 
might be promoted by other means besides 
money, and much might be done for it by 
the expression of opinion in its favour. 
Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, that 
the subject of the introduction and accli- 
matizing animals of a rare and valuable 
kind into a distant quarter of the world 
was no doubt one of very great interest, 
not only in a scientific point of view and 
with reference to the enjoyment which it 
was calculated to produce, but also for a 
more practicable reason—namely, the value 
of those animals to those countries in 
which they were introduced. The matter 
had attracted some attention for a number 
of years, and two great attempts had been 
made to introduce animals from this and 
from other countries into Australia. One 
of these attempts had hitherto been suc- 
cessful, while the other had met with emi- 
nent success. The first, of course, was 
the introduction of salmon into the Aus- 
tralian waters. That was attempted dur- 
ing the previous time that he was at the 
head of the Colonial Office ; but that under- 
taking, although it was conducted under 
very scientific superintendence, failed in 
consequence, it was now supposed, of mis- 
takes which might in future be obviated. 
Another effort was at present being made 
for the attainment of the same object, and 
he earnestly hoped that it might prove 
successful, because it would tend greatly 
to the pecuniary advantage as well as the 
social enjoyment of the colonists. The 
second experiment to which he referred 
was the introduction of the alpaca into 
Australia; which he believed might already 
be said to have completely succeeded. His 
noble Friend said that he did not wish 
that any Vote should be taken in the pre- 
sent year among the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates for the promotion of these experi- 
ments; but he (the Duke of Newcastle) 
should go rather further than his noble 
Friend, and he should express his belief 
that, as a matter of principle, it would not 
be desirable to take a Vote in any year 
for such a purpose. He believed that the 
Government could assist such an under- 
taking more effectually in other ways than 
by any pecuniary contributions, and he felt 
persuaded that the general superintend- 
The Earl of Carnarvon 
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ence of such schemes would be best conduct- 
ed by private individuals. That was the 
opinion he had maintained with respect to 
the transmission of botanical specim 
and he held it with respect to the removal 
of animals also. He could, however, assure 
his noble Friend that he was sincerely 
desirous of assisting those who engaged in 
such experiments by addressing communi- 
cations in their favour to the Governors of 
colonies, and other measures. In the case, 
for instance, of the removal to Australia 
of that very rare and delicate fish which 
had originally come from China to the 
Mauritius, he had written to the Governor 
of the latter colony for the purpose of 
asking him to give all the aid in his power 
to the undertaking. As his noble Friend 
had brought forward that subject he (the 
Duke of Newcastle) thought it would be 
wrong for him not to give credit to a gen- 
tleman connected with Australia—namely, 
Mr. Edward Wilson, for his efforts in en- 
suring the success of the experiment as 
far as it had gone. He certainly could not 
hold out any expectation that the Govern- 
ment would contribute pecuniarily to that 
object; but on the other hand he should 
feel it to be both a duty and a pleasure to 
afford every other kind of aid in his power 
to those who were so generously and patri- 
otically promoting an object of such great 
social and scientific importance. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, the 
noble Duke had misunderstood him upon 
one point. He had not expressed the 
opinion that a Vote should be taken either 
in the present or in any future year. On 
the contrary, he believed with the noble 
Duke that such an object as the introduc- 
tion of animals into Australia should be 
left to the enterprise of private individuals. 


BANK OF IRELAND BILL, 
THIRD READING. 


On Motion, That the Bill be now read 
a third time; 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE objected. 

On Question, resolved in the Affirmative. 

Bill read 3*, and passed. 


PROTEST. 

DIssENTIENT : 

“ Because no Evidence or Argument has been 
adduced to prove that the Restraint imposed on 
the Bank of Ireland, prohibiting the Loan of 
Money on Mortgage or other Landed Security, 
has been productive of Injury to that Establish- 
ment, or of public or private Inconvenience, and 
has thus justified its Repeal. 

“ Because this Restraint forming a part of the 
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original Constitution of the Bank of Ireland, and 
steadily maintained to the present Time during a 
Period of about 80 Years, has been shown to be 
consistent with a System of successful and pru- 
dent Management, upholding public and private 
Credit, not only in prosperous Times but during 
Periods of Commercial Pressure and of Political 
disquiet. 

“ Because even during the Crisis which pro- 
duced the Bank Restriction that Measure was 
recommended, adopted, and condemned in Jre- 
land less in reference to Dangers or Exigencies 
affecting Jrish interests, than as a Consequence 
of the Suspension of Cash Payments enacted by 
the Legislature of Great Britain. 

“Because the Repeal of this Restraint upon 
Loans and Mortgages of Land, which has so long 
subsisted, cannot but be interpreted as giving the 
Sanction of the Legislature to the Investment 
in Landed Securities of the Capital of Banks 
issuing Promissory Notes payable on Demand ; 
a Practice which has been condemned as contrary 
to sound Principle, and therefore open to serious 
Objection, 

“ Because the ultimate Security of the Promis- 
sory Notes payable on Demand is insufficient for 
the Public Interests, unless their immediate Con- 
vertibility is also provided for, and for this reason 
the practice of locking-up Capital thus rendered 
unavailable to answer pressing Demands is incon- 
sistent with the true Theory of Banking, or with 
its safe Application. 

“ Because if this Repeal of the wholesome Re- 
straint of the Jrish Bank Charter Act, 21 & 22 Geo. 
III. Cap. 16, had taken place during the existence 
of the Agricultural Distress consequent upon the 
Failure of Crops, it can hardly be doubted that a 
Pressure so urgent would have been cast on the 
Bank of Ireland as would have led them to unwise 
and dangerous Advances, adding to the existing 
Agricultural Distress the further Risks attendant 
on an imprudent Extension of the Circulation. 

“ Because the Danger of the Principle involved 
in the Bill becomes greater when it is proposed 
that it should be applied to the central and most 
important Bank in Ireland, which, as holding the 
Public Accounts of the Treasury and Exchequer, 
as paying the Dividends, and intrusted with the 
Public Remittances from England, stands in all 
these important respects in the Position of a 
National Bank, and is liable, if deviating from its 
present more prudent Course, to risk the certain 
Convertibility of its Notes by Investments not 
available in the immediate Discharge of its legi- 
timate Banking Engagements. 

“ MontEAGLE OF Branpon.” 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL (LIMITATION OF 
ACTIONS) BILL, 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Order of the day for the Report of the 
Amendments in this Bill read. 

Lorpv KINGSDOWN stated for the in- 
formation of their Lordships the mode in 
har the accounts of the Duchy were 

pt. 

Lorp VIVIAN rose for the purpose of 
asking the noble Duke below him (the 
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Duke of Newcastle) a question as to the 
meaning of a remark which the noble 
Duke used in a former debate, but which 
then escaped his notice. The noble Duke 
was reported to have said that the Duchy 
had always exercised its rights with leni- 
ency and forbearance, and that many of 
those noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen who 
were now most forward to complain had 
received favours at their hands. He wished 
the noble Duke would explain who were 
the parties to whom he referred. A noble 
Lord who opposed the Bill the other even- 
ing, but who was not now in his place 
(Lord Churston) had authorized him to 
say that he had never received any favour 
at the hands of the Duchy; for himself he 
could say that he had never asked for or 
received any. The Council of the Duchy, 
he considered, had failed in their duty if 
they had granted any, and he challenged 
the noble Duke to mention the names of 
the noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen to 
whom he referred. He might say here, 
too, that he had been taken to task for 
applying the term “sharp practice” to 
the officers of the Duchy. He was quite 
aware that that term ought not to be ap- 
plied unless there were ample means of 
justifying it. He did not apply the term 
to the Council—the term was applied to 
some of the subordinates; and he only 
wished that noble Lords who were on the 
Council would examine into these ques- 
tions and see for themselves whether their 
conduct did not deserve the name of ‘ sharp 
practice.” He had formerly explained that 
he had no longer an interest in the Bill— 
the case in which he was interested was 
decided before this Bill was brought for- 
ward ; but he had thought it right to refer 
all the correspondence that had passed 
between him and the officers of the Duchy 
in reference to that case to the hands of an 
eminent counsel, whose name he was not 
at liberty to mention because he had only 
received his reply as he entered the House; 
but it was to the effect that he thought 
a degree of pressure existed which tew 
gentlemen would have thought it desirable 
to exercise; and however technically jus- 
tifiable the course of the Duchy might be 
it was one which he would not advise any 
client of his to take unless he were a Jew 
or ‘some sharp practitioner.” It was 
legally right, but it would hardly be 
thought right by any fair-dealing man. 
He might also add that he was borne out 
by many of his Friends—some of them 
Members of the other House of Parliament 
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—in the application of the term “sharp 
practice” to the conduct of the officers of 
the Duchy. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
did not rise to discuss the provisions of 
the Bill, but to reply to the question of 
the noble Lord—a question, however, he 
must say, which appeared to him to be not 
only a singular but an irregular one. ‘The 
noble Lord asked him what he meant by 
an assertion that was made in the noble 
Lord’s own hearing, and which he then 
allowed to pass without challenge, but now 
came down with it cut out of a newspaper, 
and challenged its correctness. He had 
not a word to say against the correctness 
of the report, which he believed conveyed a 
fair representation of what he said, but the 
noble Lord had put into it a word which he 
did not use, and which he did not think 
was in the report. He never said that 
either Lords or Gentlemen had received 
favour at the hands of the Duchy. What 
he said was, that noble Lords and hon. 
Gentlemen who were most forward in com- 
plaints had derived great advantages at 
the expense of the Duchy. In saying this 
he intended no personal attack on the 
noble Lord himself, still less on the noble 
Lord who had been before alluded to 
(Lord Churston), there was no one who 
had shown more courtesy, and he might 
say kindness, to the officers of the Duchy 
than that noble Lord. He was stating a 
general fact which applied to all the 
landed gentry of Cornwall. There was 
no reflection on them; but, nevertheless, 
for several years past a course of events 
had taken place tending, pro tanto, to en- 
rich the landowners at the expense of the 
Duchy. Fifty or sixty years ago a mea- 
sure was passed through Parliament by 
which about 20,000 acres of land, the pro- 
perty of the Duchy, were disposed of at 
nominal prices. ‘Then came a dispute 
about the settlement of the septennial 
leases. Though it was generally admitted 
that the holders of those leases could not 
enforce any right to renew, yet by the 
Cession of Manors Bill the property thus 
held on ieases was converted into freehold, 
by which several years’ value was added 
to the property of the landowners. Then, 
one of the most ancient rights of the Duchy 
of Cornwall was the duty on tin. Dis- 
putes, however, arose with respect to them, 
and a Bill was introduced by Lord Mont- 
eagle, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
by which these tolls were given up, the 
Duchy receiving a compensation out of the 
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public Exchequer. He had no hesitation 
in stating that if those rights were eéx- 
isting now they would be worth £25,000 
a year. Altogether he believed that the 
property the Duchy had lost of late years 
in this way was of the value of between 
£50,000 and £60,000 a year; and this was 
a public question, because it must be re- 
membered that the revenues of the Duchy 
diminished the provision that must be 
made from the public Exchequer for the 
heir to the Crown. The subordinates of 
the Council had been accused of sharp 
practice. As to that he must say that 
they had occasional law suits; but con- 
sidering the nature and extent of the pro- 
perty these were very few, and he did not 
recollect a single case in which the Duchy 
had not been successful. Was not thata 
proof there was no sharp practice in the 
matter? He could assure the noble Lord 
that he would not make either himself or 
his colleagues angry by the employment of 
these terms; and as to the opinion which 
the noble Lord had read he knew nothing 
of the counsel or of the case that had been 
submitted to him; but he was quite will- 
ing to take the opinion of any independent 
and honourable man whether the opinion 
which the noble Lord had read was a 
fair description of the transaction. The 
noble Lord had made these complaints to 
him several months ago, and also to his 
noble and learned Friend opposite, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy (Lord Kings- 
down); and they had both gone over the 
noble Lord’s case with the utmost minute- 
ness, calling in the aid of their most ex- 
perienced servants, and they convinced 
themselves that there was no just cause of 
complaint against what had been done. 
He did not say the noble Lord had 
not a case; when both he and his noble 
and learned Friend began to look into it 
they thought he had cause of complaint, 
but they were now satisfied that the de- 
cision was legally, morally, equitably, and 
generally right. As to any other com- 
plaints the noble Lord or others might 
have, he could only say that if they were 
sent to the Council he would take care that 
they should be investigated. 

Lory VIVIAN thanked the noble Duke 
for his offer, and said he would accept it. 
Lory PORTMAN said that the noble 
Duke who had to-night defended the 
rights of the Duchy of Cornwall was not 
a Member of their Lordships’ House when 
the first investigation was made into the 
affairsof the Duchy. The Report then made 
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to the House was that customs had been 
abandoned, fees and heriots had been lost, 
boundaries of estates had become doubtful, 
and adverse claims had been made which had 

wn into habits, if not into legal rights. 
It had taken the Council twenty years to 
put the affairs of the Duchy to rights. 
The Council did not wish to encroach upon 
the property of others, but it was their 
duty to guard the rights, privileges, and 
estates of the Duchy. 

Tur Marquess or WESTMEATH said, 
he remembered, in the days of His late 
Majesty, George IV., great complaints had 
been made of malversation in favour of 
particular individuals, and against the in- 
terests of the Duchy. He deprecated the 
employment of such terms as ‘sharp prac- 
tice.” 

Amendments reported; and Bill to be 
read 8* on Friday next. 


UNION OF BENEFICES BILL. 
BILL READ 3*, AND PASSED. 
Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 
Tae Eant or ELLENBOROUGH ob- 
served that some of the Commissioners 
under the Bill were to be appointed by 


Corporations. Now, whatever might be the 
merits of Corporations, they were certainly 
not religious bodies, and he recommended 
that this portion of the Bill should be al- 
tered. 

Tue Bishop or LONDON said, this 
point had received very serious considera- 


tion. It was difficult to say in whet way 
the Commissioners should be appointed, 
and the mode proposed in the Bill was 
adopted as the least objectionable that 
could be thought of. The duties were not 
wholly of a religious kind. There was pro- 
perty to look atter, and Corporations were 
considered the proper guardians of such 
property. 

Bill read 3*. 

On Question that the Bill do pass, 

Tae Bisnor or LONDON moved to in- 
sert at the end of the 1st Section the 
words— 


(“And a Benefice, Sinecure Rectory, or Vicarage 
in the Suburbs of any City, Town, or Borough in 
the Schedule to this Act, and the Parish of any 
such Suburban Benefice, shall, for all the purposes 
of this Act, be deemed to be within such City, Town, 
or Borough, and shall be included in and subject 
to the provisions of this Act accordingly.”) 


Amendment agreed to; words added. 
Tue Ean or POWIS moved to insert 
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in Clause 17 words to permit the appro- 
priation of the disused churches to foreign 
congregations not being in communion 
with the Church of Rome. The object of 
this proposal was to include the Greek 
Church, to which a large and influential 
community in London, Manchester, and 
Liverpool belonged; and which was not 
at all of a hostile character as regarded 
the Church of England. But for the re- 
marks of a right rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of Durham), it would never have occurred 
to him that such an Amendment as he 
proposed would be thought objectionable; 
for the object of the contemplated enact- 
ment had nothing whatever to do with 
questions of orthodoxy, but it was simply 
a matter of international courtesy, such as 
English congregations often received in 
foreign countries. 

Moved in Clause 17 line 31, instead of 
(“Foreign Protestant Congregations,”) to 
insert (‘Christian Congregations not in 
communion with the Church of Rome.’) 

Tne Bisnop or DURHAM, after the 
pointed allusion of the noble Earl, felt 
bound to explain that he did not oppose 
the Amendment proposed by the noble 
Earl on the ground that the Greek Church 
was a hostile or proselytizing body. Still 
he could not forget that there were impor- 
tant differences between the docrines of 
the Greek and the English Churches 
—that the former did not hold the same 
doctrine as the latter with regard to the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost ; that it held 
as much as the Roman Catholic Church the 
dogma of the Real Presence; that it en- 
forced compulsory confession; and that, 
though it did not worship images, in in- 
dulged in the adoration of pictures. He 
considered that there was in particular a 
spirit rising in this country against com- 
pulsory confession, and he thought it would 
be unwise to do anything that might seem 
to encourage that practice. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH pre- 
ferred the existing words of the Bill— 
‘‘ Foreign Protestant Churches.” The 
Amendment would allow churches to be 
appropriated to congregations of Mahome- 
dans, Jews, or Buddhists. 

Loxp REDESDALE conceived that un- 
der the proposed clause Unitarians would 
be admitted, which would be very repug- 
nant to the feelings of English Churchmen. 
If the clause was good for anything it was 
good as showing that the English Church 
took a comprehensive and tolerant view of 
the subject, and that the Christian Protes- 
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tant Church of England held out the hand 
of fellowship to other Christian Churches. 

Tx Brsnor or LONDON thought that 
in introducing the clause he was only fol- 
lowing out principle and precedent in al- 
lowing churches to be used by foreign 
Protestants, and he considered that the 
clause should remain as it was. 

Tue Brsnop or ST. ASAPH was of 
opinion that the qualification of ‘‘ Chris- 
tian’ was equally necessary. 

Tue Brsnor or ST. DAVID’S approved 
the Amendment. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
he thought it would show a very great want 
of Christian charity if we were expressly to 
exclude the members of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church from the power of the clause. 
The Roman Catholics were a very large 
proportion of our fellow subjects. We 
provided chaplains who professed that re- 
ligion for the army, the navy, and various 
public establishments, and, in his opinion, 
to except Catholics in a case of this kind 
would be an offensive provision, and one 
which he should regret to see adopted. 
There should be a community of religious 
feeling between all Christian Churches ; he 
trusted therefore that their Lordships would 
not give their assent to the Amendment 
now proposed. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause enabling the reseating and re- 
arranging of churches inserted. 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 

House adjourned at Half-past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


Annuity Tax Abolition 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 15, 1860. 


Minvtes.] Postic Brrts.—1° Votes for Disquali- 
fied Candidates. 


ANNUITY TAX ABOLITION (EDINBURGH) 
BILL.—COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 
Clause 14 agreed to. 
Mr. MURE moved the following pro- 
viso at the end of the clause :— 


“ Provided always, That upon the death or re- 
moval of any of the present ministers of any 
of the above-mentioned thirteen churches, the 
successor or successors of such minister or minis- 
ters shall not be entitled to a salary or stipend of 
more than £550 per annum until such time as 
the Commissioners named in this Act shall have 
made such provision as they may deem expedient 


Lord Redesdale 
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for payment of a salary or stipend, amounting to 
not more than £550 per annum to the ministers 
to be nominated by them to the Tolbooth Church 
and the Old Church under the powers by this Act 
conferred upon the said Commissioners.” 


The hon. Gentleman disclaimed any wish 
to interfere with the principle of the 
clause. His object was simply to give 
power to the Commissioners to deal with 
the matter of the amount of salaries of 
the successors of the present incumbents 
toa limited extent, so that, if they thought 
it expedient, they might fix the salaries 
of successive ministers at £550. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE held that the 
interests of religion and of the Established 
Church would be more effectually served 
by the maintenance of thirteen ministers 
at a salary of £600 or £700 a year, than 
by keeping up two inefficient charges such 
as these, at a cost of a diminution of the 
stipends of the other ministers. He would 
not, however, oppose the Amendment if 
his hon. Friend would consent to leave out 
the specification of the two churches, and 
say “any minister nominated by the Com- 
mission.” 

Mr. MURE said, that he had no ob- 
jection to comply with the suggestion of 
the learned Lord. 

Amendment, with the alteration pro- 
posed, agreed to. 

Clause agreed to, as was also Clause 15. 

Clause 16 (Accounts to be kept and pub- 
lished by the Commissioners). 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE suggested that 
this clause should be postponed for further 
consideration. He would, however, take 
that opportunity of explaining the facts 
of the case with respect to Trinity College 
church to which the clause referred. It 
appeared that the North British Railway 
of Scotland, being obliged to take down 
the church for the purposes of their rail- 
way, paid a sum of £16,000 to the Town 
Council, to be applied to the rebuilding of 
the church on another site. Owing to 
some differences of opinion upon the ques- 
tion, an action was commenced against 
the Town Council to compel them to build 
the church according to the agreement. The 
Lord Ordinary decided against the Town 
Council, and the money would be handed 
over to the Commissioners for the rebuild- 
ing of the church. The arrangement was, 
that the church should be rebuilt after an 
interval of five years, during which time 
the minister of Trinity College church 
was to be maintained at a salary of £600 
a year. After the rebuilding of the church 
there would be a balance of between 
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£5,000, and £6,000. A Committee of 
the House had recommended that a por- 
tion of this fund should be applied to the 
redemption of the Annuity Tax. On the 
part of the Town Council he had - been 
pressed over and over again to take the 
money for the same purpose, and he 
thought it would be fair enough to relieve 
the town on the one hand and give *the 
church the benefit on the other. The 


Amendment he was going to introduce 
was that the money should be handed 
over to the Commissioners, who should be 
bound to build the church and to apply 
the remaining fund as had been already 


stated. 

Mz. E. ELLICE (St. Andrews) thought 
that if any parties had reason to complain, 
in respect to this matter, it was the Rail- 
way Company itself. They were compelled 
by the Town Council to pay a large sum of 
money for the rebuilding of this church. 
He observed that although this money had 
been extorted by the Town Council from 
the North British Railway Company for the 
specific purpose of rebuilding the church 
on another site, the Town Council had re- 
sorted to every technical quibble, to every 
mode of legal chicanery they could think 
of, in order to escape from the obligation 
which they took upon themselves when 
they received the money. As a matter 
of equity, if after rebuilding the church 
any balance remained, the Town Council 
ought to hand it back to the Railway 
Company. 

Mr. BLACK contended that the former 
part of the transaction was highly credit- 
able to the Town Council; and he might 
say that he was himself the Town Council 
on that occasion, because it was left en- 
tirely to him to arrange with the Railway 
Company in London. The Company at 
first proposed to remove the church and go 
to a jury to declare the value of the land ; 
but he (Mr. Black) required that they 
should rebuild the church, and the Parlia- 
mentary Committee decided in his favour. 
The Company then preferred to pay the 
money, and he left it to the Company’s 
own architect to say what sum the church 
could be built for. After that he (Mr. 
Black) left the Council; but he could not 
defend the Council for attempting to evade 
the obligation he had undertaken. Up to 
that point he maintained that the Council 
had acted very liberally towards the Com- 
pany. The Company, in endeavouring to 
overreach the Council, had been overreach- 
ed themselves. 
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Mr. BLACKBURN said, that the fault 
of the Council lay not in accepting the 
money, but in attempting to misappro- 
priate it. If after the church was built a 
balance remained it should be applied to 
the support of the church, but not to the 
relief of the inhabitants. 

Mr. HADFIELD was surprised that not 
a single Scotch Member had a word to say 
for the Town Council of Edinburgh. He 
was satisfied from what he knew of mem- 
bers of the Council that they had acted in 
an honourable manner. 

Clause postponed. 

Clauses 17 to 20 agreed to. 

Clause 21 postponed. 

Clauses 22 to 24 agreed to. 

Clause 25 agreed to, with Amendments. 

Clauses 26 and 27 agreed to. 

Clause 28. (Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council to pay to succeeding Minister and 
his Successors a Salary of £200 per an- 
num.) 

Mason CUMMING BRUCE proposed an 
Amendment which would have the effect 
of giving to the ministers of the Church 
of Montrose a salary of £250 a year, in- 
stead of £200. The town was a very 
large one, and he was sure the Committee 
would admit that even £250 a year was 
not more than adequate to enable the mi- 
nister of such a place to maintain his 
position. 

Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
38, after the word “hundred,” to insert 
the words ‘and fifty.” 

Mr. BAXTER reminded the Committee 
that the original proposal for the settle- 
ment of the Annuity tax was, that the sa- 
lary of the minister should be £340. Now 
it was proposed that £200 should be paid 
as the stipend of the minister, and that the 
remainder of his income should be made 
up from the pew-rents, &c. That arrange- 
ment was acceptable to the Church party 
in Montrose, and so far as the result was 
concerned, the salaries of the ministers, so 
far from being reduced, they would rather 
be increased by the operation of the Bill. 
He should certainly oppose the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member. 

Mason CUMMING BRUCE said, that 
he was informed that, a little time ago, the 
Town Council of Montrose were willing to 
have the salary fixed at £250, but that 
when the smaller sum was suggested they 
readily accepted it. He spoke in the in- 
terest of the minister, who, he considered, 
should not be left dependent on the gene- 
rosity of any body of men. 
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Mr. MURE objected to the proposal, 
because it would interfere with the admin- 
istration of relief to the poor, who received 
aid out of the church-door collection. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he should 
not feel himself justified in agreeing to the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. C. Bruce), inasmuch as he be- 
lieved it would have the effect of disturb- 
ing the arrangement that had already been 
agreed to by the Church party in Mont- 
rose. 

Question put, ‘‘That the words ‘and 
fifty’ be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided—Ayes 42; Noes 
70: Majority 28. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 29 (Stipends of the Ministers of 
the Montrose Church). 

Sin JOHN TRELAWNY suggested 
that, as the Bill was a compromise on this 
subject, it was desirable that no element 
should be left in it which could give rise 
to future misunderstanding and irritation. 
They had experience of the effect of pew- 
rents in England, and he did not think it 
would be wise to extend that principle in 
Scotland. It was very desirable that a 
certain portion of every church should be 
reserved for the poorer classes, and that 
they should have absolute security that 
those free seats would be reserved for them. 
He wished, therefore, that a clause should 
be introduced giving the poor a right to 
adequate accommodation in the church. 

Mayor CUMMING BRUCE said, it was 
his intention to propose that one-tenth of 
each church should be appropriated to the 
poor. He proposed in line 15 after ‘ case,”’ 
to leave out to the end of the clause, and 
to insert “it shall be lawful for them to 
increase the salary or stipend of the minis- 
ters of the said church to an amount not 
exceeding £340.” He did not think that 
the salaries of the ministers should be made 
dependent upon pew-rents or church-door 
collections, which should be devoted to the 
poor. 

Mr. BAXTER urged upon the hon. 
Gentleman not to persevere in his Amend- 
ment, which would have the effect of 
creating much dissatisfaction. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he supported 
the Amendment, on the ground that if the 
people knew that those collections would 
be appropriated to other purposes than the 
relief of the poor they would cease to con- 
tribute to the poor-box. 

Amendment negatived. 

Masor CUMMING BRUCE proposed 


Major Cumming Bruce 
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an Amendment in the clause appropriating 
one-tenth of the church at Montrose to the 
use of the poor in the same way as had 
been arranged in the churches of Edin- 
burgh. 

Sirk JOHN TRELAWNY proposed a 
proviso at the end of the clause, by which 
not less than one-third of each church 
should be appropriated to the public with- 
out costs. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE opposed the 
proviso, on the ground that the accommo- 
dation already provided for the poor was 
amply sufficient, and that, if adopted, it 
would only lead to confusion. 

Proviso negatived. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause as amended agreed to. 

Clauses 30 and 31 were agreed to. 

Clause 16 (Accounts to be kept and 
published by the Commissioners). 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE then proposed 
that the clause should be framed to this 
effect :— 


“That the moneys now in the hands of the 
Town Council of Edinburgh for the purpose of 
rebuilding ‘Trinity College chureh, including all 
interest and accumulations, should be handed over 
to the Commissioners under this Bill in Novem- 
ber next, and that after an interval of five years, 
the Commissioners should appropriate these mo- 
neys, or such amount as should be necessary, to 
the rebuilding of the said church according to the 
plan already agreed upon; and that during the 
said period of five years the minister of that 
church should receive a stipend of £600 a year.” 


The rebuilding of the church would cost 
£12,000, which would leave a balance of 
£6,000 or £7,000 to be applicable to other 
purposes set forth in the Bill. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 21 (If Commissioners fail in the 
Discharge of their Duties, the Lord Advo- 
cate may bring a Complaint before the 
Court of Session.) 

Mr. STIRLING proposed the following 
Amendment: 


“ After ‘on,’ leave out the rest of the clause, 
and insert, ‘and after the passing of this Act, the 
advocation, donation, and right of patronage of 
the following City churches—namely, St. An- 
drew’s, St. George’s, Greenside High Church, 
New Greyfriars, Old Greyfriars, St. John’s, Lady 
Yester'’s, St. Mary’s, St. Stephen’s, Trinity Col- 
lege, Tron Church, and New North Church, shall 
cease to be in and belong to the Magistrates and 
Council, and shall be vested in the Commissioners; 
and the right of patronage of the said churches, as 
vacancies shall occur among the ministers thereof, 
shall be exercised by the Commissioners, assisted 
by representatives annually elected by the Kirk 
Sessions of the said churches, one by each Kirk 
Session, from among its own members, for the 
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ial purpose of acting with the Commissioners 
in filling up such vacancies, subject to the rules 
of the Church of Scotland.” 


He did not wish to cast any imputation 
on the manner in which the Council had 
exercised their patronage ; but the altered 
circumstances of the case, he thought, re- 
quired this change. He denied that the 
Council had any right to compensation for 
the withdrawal of the patronage, inas 
much as it was a trust vested in them on 
behalf of the public. No compensation 
was proposed to be given to the Town 
Council of Edinburgh, when the Univer- 
sity patronage was withdrawn; and in this 
very Bill the patronage of the second 
charge in Montrose, was to be transferred 
to the elders and members of that church, 
without compensation to the Town Coun- 
cil. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE held that the 
Town Council had always exercised their 
patronage well and wisely, and had been 
hardly dealt with in the University Bill. 
An ordinary patron could, of course, sell 
his right ; but the Town Council could not 
alienate their patronage, which was, there- 
fore, at present not saleable. He thought 
it right that they should have the power 
of negotiating for the disposal of their pa- 
tronage, and could not consent to its being 
forcibly withdrawn from them. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it appeared 
to him that the clause proposed was one 
so just and reasonable, that it ought to re- 
ceive the general assent of the Committee. 
They should recollect that it was this 
question of patronage which had occa- 
sioned the great schism in the Church of 
Scotland. When they were changing the 
application of those funds, he thought it 
was but a just concession that this patron- 
age should be given to the unexception- 
able body proposed. It was most desirable 
that the patronage of the Church should 
be exercised by the members of the Church. 

Mr. BLACK said, he quite agreed with 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire ; 
but as the right of presentation had always 
been treated as property, it was but fair 
that the Council should be permitted to 
sell a property which belonged to the City 
of Edinburgh. He suggested that the pa- 
tronage should be transferred to the Kirk 
Session and congregation, instead of the 
Commissioners, as in the case of the church 
of Montrose, and that a year’s rent should 
be the price of the patronage. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, in the case of 
Montrose church, there was no price; the 
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Council merely held the patronage as a 
public trust; and if it were for the general 
good that it should be transferred, that 
was no reason why the Council should re- 
ceive money, and make a profit out of it. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, nothing could be 
more injurious than to transfer the patron- 
age from the public Council to another 
body, elected in a wholly different manner. 
Let the Council sell it, or lét it be trans- 
ferred in each instance to the respective 
congregations. 

Mr. E. ELLICE (St. Andrews) pressed 
on the Lord Advocate the propriety of 
taking away the patronage from the Coun- 
cil, who had no title to compensation. The 
patronage ought to be transferred to the 
congregations; but sooner than see it re- 
main in the hands of the Council, he would 
vote for the Amendment. 

Mayor CUMMING BRUCE thought 
there were grave objections to giving con- 
gregations this patronage; because very 
frequently there were two or more pastors 
amongst them; and the result was, that 
in the exercise of this patronage much 
animosity was engendered. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that in this 
case there were very special reasons for 
vesting the Church patronage in the con- 
gregations; because they would look out 
for the most popular minister, whereby the 
seat-rents would be increased. 

Mr. STIRLING had no objection that 
the patronage should be vested in the 
congregation, and suggested that the Lord 
Advocate should put the clause in a shape 
that would satisfy all parties. 

Clause negatived. 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE said, he would 
not undertake to bring up a clause in place 
of it; he would, however, consider whether 
he could so amend it that it ought to meet 
the wishes of all parties. 

Preamble agreed to. 

House resumed; Bill reported as amended, 
to be considered on Monday 25th June. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED ELECTION. 


Message from Zhe Lords, That Her 
Majesty has appointed To-morrow, at half- 
past Twelve of the clock, at Buckingham 
Palace, to be attended with the Address of 
both Houses of Parliament, unde 1 the pro- 
visions of the Act 16 Vict. cap. 57, with 
respect to the Berwick-upon-Tweed Elec- 
tion, and that the Lords have appointed 
the Lonp Srewarp and the Lorp Cuam- 
BERLAIN of the Hovsrnotp to attend Her 
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Masrsty therewith on the part of their | 
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Trade, to convince the French Commis- 


Lordships, and to desire this House to} sioners that liberality is the true policy, 
appoint a proportionable number of its | whether it is true that leading commer. 


Members to go with them. 

Ordered, That four Members of this 
House do go with the Lords mentioned in 
the said Message to wait upon Her Ma- 
yesty with the said Address. 

Ordered, That Viscount Patmexsron, 
Sir Grorce Lewis, Viscount Casr.erosse, 
and Lord Prosy do go with the Lords 
mentioned in the said Message. 

Ordered, 'That a Message be sent to the 
Lords to acquaint them therewih; and 
that the Clerk do carry the same Message. 


On Motion “ That the House, at rising, 
adjourn till Monday next,” 


UNIFORM WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GARNETT said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 
is the intention of the Government to take 
any steps in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Astronomer Royal and 
the Comptroller-General, contained in the 
Letter of the latter of the 9th February, 
1859, and the Report of the former gentle- 
man, on the subject of the better adminis- 
tration of the Law with regard to Weights 
and Measures, and the organization of a 
separate office for that department. 

Mr. LAING said, that the question 
raised by the Report of the Astronomer 
Royal, was no less a one than whether the 
Government should take upon themselves 
to establish a centralized agency for in- 
suring uniformity of weights and measures 
throughout the kingdom. The connection 
of the Treasury with the subject was very 
slight ; it merely related to seeing a stand- 
ard of weights and measures deposited in 
the Exchequer; the exiension suggested 
would fall within the department of the 
Home Secretary. He could not say that 
the Government had made up their minds 
to the introduction of any measure on the 
subject. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAINES said, he would beg to ask 


the President of the Board of Trade ques- 


tions relative to the Treaty of Commerce 
with France, namely, first, it having been 
stated that applications are pressed upon 
our leading commercial men to proceed to 
Paris, under the auspices of the Board of 
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Paris, and, if so, for what purpose; and, 
secondly, it having been publicly alleged 
that the Treaty is an universally admitted 
failure, whether the President of the Board 
of Trade can state if anything has occurred 
in the progress of the negotiations, to cause 
the Government or their negotiators to be- 
lieve that the Supplementary Convention 
will fail to carry out the original design of 
the Treaty ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: If it has been 
stated that the Board of Trade have urged 
upon any commercial gentlemen to go to 
Paris in order to convince the French 
Commissioners that ‘liberality is the true 
policy,” I can assure my hon. Friend that 
the statement is entirely incorrect. No 
commercial gentleman has been asked to 
go to Paris for any such purpose; but, it 
being necessary under the Treaty that a 
Supplementary Convention should be con- 
eluded in order to convert the ad valorem 
duties into specific duties, and also to 
settle the actual amount of such duties, 
it was thought desirable to obtain from 
the Chambers of Commerce, and from 
persons interested in the various branches 
of industry affected, the best information 
possible, in order that the conversion 
might not take place in a manner dis- 
advantageous for the interests of the trade 
of this country for want of information. 
The Chambers of Commerce were invited 
to supply the Board of Trade with in- 
formation, and it was suggested that 
deputations should go to Paris. But 
the suggestion thrown out on our part 
was that delegates should go to Paris, 
sent by the Chambers of Commerce, re- 
presenting the various branches of trade 
and industry affected, in order to supply 
the special information practically neces- 
sary to settle the details of the Treaty. 
That was the course taken, and that was 
the most reasonable and the most proper 
course to be taken; and unless it had been 
taken, it would not have been possible to 
convey to the Commissioners the special 
information on the various branches of our 
manufactures and industry which it was 
necessary for them to possess in settling 
the duties. There is not, therefore, the 
slightest truth in the statement that any 
gentlemen have been sent by the Board 
of ‘Trade for the purpose of recommending 
any particular policy. Those gentlemen 
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went to Paris for the simple purpose of 
supplying the necessary information, which 
can only be afforded by skilled persons 
connected with the various manufactures 
and trades that will be affected by the 
Treaty. In answer to the other Question 
which my hon. Friend has put—whether 
the Treaty is not held to be an uni- 
versally admitted failure, I will only say 
that such a statement is entirely new to 
me. As far as I am aware, the negotia- 
tors are succeeding in carrying out, by a 
Supplementary Convention, the original 
design and intention of the Treaty. All 
that I hear leads me to believe that its 
practical commercial value has been much 
underrated. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE. 
QUESTION. 


Mz. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished to repeat the question which he 
had put to the noble Lord opposite a few 
days ago, as to whether any steps have 
been taken for the enlargement of the pe- 
riod at which the ad valorem will be turn- 
ed into specific duties. The question was 
of great importance, because though it 
was possible that the French Government 
might not fix a lesser duty than 30 per 
cent ad valorem, if it were left in their 
power to do so, if the change were once 
made into specific duties it would no longer 
be in their power to increase, though they 
might, if they chose, diminish their amount. 
But if the time within which the ad va- 
lorem were to be changed inte specific 
duties were allowed to lapse, it would be 
at any period in the power of France to 
lower the ad valorem duties from 30 to 10 
per cent; or, on the other hand, to raise 
them from 10 to 30 per cent. The British 
manufacturer, consequently, would never 
have any certainty as to the amount of 
duty which his goods might be called on 
to pay on their entrance into France. It 
was, therefore, highly important that 
either the ad valorem should be turned into 
specific duties within the period prescribed 
by the Treaty, or else that by mutual con- 
sent the time should be enlarged in a Sup- 
plementary Convention? 


UNIFORM VALUATION OF PROPERTY. 
LONDON CORPORATION, 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr. STANLEY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
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partment if it is his intention, now the 
Reform Bill is withdrawn, to bring in his 
Bill this Session, to enforce a uniform Va- 
luation of Lands and Tenements in Eng- 
land? The right hon. Gentleman stated 
some time since that he had a Bill pre- 
pared for procuring an equal valuation of 
all the property in England, and that he 
did not lay it on the table owing to the 
pressure of business—alluding as he (Mr. 
Stanley) understood to the Reform Bill— 
which he said was likely to take up the 
whole time of the House. That Bill was 
now withdrawn; and the House would 
probably agree with him that it was of the 
greatest importance that a Bill for a more 
perfect valuation of property should be 
introduced in case another Reform Bill 
was brought in proposing a rating fran- 
chise, such a valuation would be absolute- 
ly necessary. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
quite prepared at once to introduce the 
Bill for the Amendment of the parochial 
valuation; but he feared, though the Re- 
form Bill had been withdrawn, there was 
little prospect, from the pressure of busi- 
ness, of bringing the Valuation Bill under 
the consideration of the House. He wish- 
ed, however, to caution the House against 
the expectation that the Bill would esta- 
blish one uniform system of valuation, si- 
milar to that of Ireland. As long as the 
English system was parochial it was im- 
possible it could be so uniform as one esta- 
blished under a single Government Board. 


NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
QUESTION, 


CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, he 
rose to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works what arrangements have been 
made since the lamented death of Sir 
Charles Barry to complete the Houses of 
Parliament and the adjacent buildings; 
and whether there is any plan left by 
Sir Charles Barry for the completion of 
the whole, on which it is intended to pro- 
ceed. During the lifetime of the late Sir 
Charles Barry various steps were taken 
more or less ineffectually, in order to ascer- 
tain when the Houses of Parliament would 
be finally completed. Like the clock just 
alluded to by the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough, the Houses, commencing at an 
estimate of £750,000 had already cost the 
nation £2,400,000. Now, at the death 
of Sir Charles Barry it became an object 
of special interest to the public to know 
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whether the works were completed; if not, 
how much remained to be done; and what 
would be the extra cost. He also wished to 
know who was the person deputed, or to be 
deputed, to carry out any additional works 
which had been projected by Sir Charles 
Barry. It was generally understood that 
Sir Charles Barry had prepared plans, not 
merely for the completion of the Houses, 
but other plans of an extensive nature for 
improving the neighbourhood, including 
the removal of the Courts of law, the for- 
mation of the approaches to the bridge, 
and of a quadrangle in New Palace Yard, 
and other alterations. He wished to know 
whether the Government were in posses- 
sion of Sir Charles Barry’s plans for those 
improvements; and if so whether they 
were prepared to act upon them? Another 
question he wished to ask was this: It was 
well known that a short time previous to 
Sir Charles Barry’s death a misunderstand- 
ing existed—a misunderstanding of very 
long continuance—as to the rate and mode 
of remuneration for his services; and he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether that misunderstanding had been 
finally arranged, and if so upon what 
terms? He would also ask whether ar- 
range ments had been entered into with the 


person who had been appointed to succeed 
Sir Charles Barry and complete any works 
that remained, which would not be subject 
to the like misunderstanding ; and whether 
the Government had agreed with that in- 
dividual for the final and total completion 
of all works at present unfinished con- | 


nected with the Houses of Parliament? 


THE PARKS AND CHARING-CROSS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he would beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether more seats round the larger trees | 
in Kensington Gardens and the Parks can | 


be placed there for the accommodation of | 


the public; also, whether the large piece | 
of ground lately used as a reservoir for 
one of the Water Companies, opposite 
Grosvenor Gate, can be thrown into the 
Park for the use of the public; and 
whether the unsightly iron railing round } 
the Statue of King Charles I., at Charing | 
Cross, might not be advantageously re- 
moved ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that when the | 
country was deprived of the services of | 
Sir Charles Barry, there were some works | 
in progress in connection with the Houses | 
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of Parliament which had been commenced 
some time ago, when his predecessor in 
office had proposed a final Vote for the 
completion of certain works which it was 
then agreed should be carried on. Those 
works were of small extent, and in select- 
ing an architect to finish them, he thought 
the right course to pursue was to ask Mr, 
Edward Barry, the son of Sir Charles 
Barry, to undertake the direction of them, 
because he knew he had assisted his father 
in their construction, that he was in pos- 
session of the plans and designs, and had 

manifested his competency for the task by 
the results which he had achieved in the 
case of Covent Garden Theatre and the 
Floral Hall. He had proposed to Mr. 
Barry that he should accept the same 
amount of remuneration as that which it 
had been agreed his father should receive 
—that was to say, 3 per cent on the whole 
outlay on those works, with 1 per cent ad- 
ditional on the méasured work. The plan 
which Sir Charles Barry had prepared in 
order to enclose New Palace Yard as a 
Quadrangle, had been laid before Parlia- 
ment in 1855 ; but in his office there were 
no further details than those contained in 
the Parliamentary Returns. The design 
consisted of three parts; the first was in- 
tended to occupy the place on which the 
houses in Bridge Street now stood, and 
would cost £67,000; the second portion 
would extend from the east end of Bridge 
Street to the Courts of law, and would 
cost £80,000; while the third would oe- 
cupy the site of the present Courts of law, 
} and would cost £150,000. Hereafter, when 
all the houses in Bridge Street were pull- 
| ed down, the House would probably deem 
| it desirable that buildings should be erect- 
|ed on that site for the accommodation of 
the public offices, and likewise that the 
site of the Courts of law should be built 
| upon ; but it was as yet premature to come 
|to any decision on these points. 

In reply to his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Ewart), he could say that he was ex- 
tremely anxious to provide as much sitting 
| accommodation as possible for the public 
in Kensington Gardens and the Parks, and 
steps had been already taken for increas- 
ing the number of seats. With respect to 
that hideous circle in Hyde Park, opposite 
| Grosvenor Gate, which had hitherto been 
| used as a reservoir, he had to state that it 
had only lately passed into the hands of 
the Crown, and that it would be neces- 
‘sary soon to determine to what pur- 
pose it should be applied. - He should be 
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yery glad if the subscribers to the Monu- 
ment which it was proposed to erect in 
Waterloo Place to the memory of the 
Guards who had fallen in the Russian war, 
and which, he thought, was too large for 
the present site, could be induced to place 
it in the circle to which he was referring ; 
but he could give his hon. Friend no posi- 
tive information as to how that particular 
spot would be ultimately disposed of. He 
quite concurred, he might add, with his 
hon. Friend in condemning the unsightly 
iron railing which surrounded the statue 
of Charles I., and he knew of no necessity 
for its being continued. It was a work of 
ancient date, and had been erected probably 
from a feeling that some of the mob might at 
that time be disposed to mutilate the statue 
as being an emblem of principles of which 
they disapproved. He found that there 
were three Royal equestrian statues in the 
Metropolis, and of those, that of George IV. 
in Trafalgar Square, was unprotected by a 
railing ; while in the case of the statue of 
George III., in Cockspur Street, which 
had until lately been so protected, he had 
taten the liberty of ordering the railing to 
be removed, and the result had been that 
the appearance of the pedestal had been 
improved without any injury to the statue 
having arisen. He believed, therefore, 
that the best course to take would be to 
remove the railing which surrounded the 
pedestal of the statue of Charles I., and 
he felt assured from the quiet and be- 
coming demeanour of the people in the 
streets of the present day no harm to the 
statue need be apprehended. 

Coronet WILSON PATTEN asked, 
what the Estimate was for the completion 
of the remaining works connected with the 
two Houses of Parliament ? 

Mr. COWPER: In the Estimates which 
have been laid on the table, no sum has 
been put down for the completion of any 
such works. The works which are now 
being carried out are to be paid for by 
means of a Vote which was taken in a 
former year. 

Coronet. WILSON PATTEN: Are there 
any works remaining to be carried on for 
which an Estimate will be required ? 

Mr. COWPER: None. 


DISTURBANCES IN NEW ZEALAND. 
QUESTION. 
Lorn ALFRED CHURCHILL, in ris- 


ing to put a Question on this subject, said’ 


the disturbances to which he wished to call 
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the attention of the House had their origin 
in the circumstance that a native chief 
had taken it upon himself to endeavour 
to prevent the sale of a plot of land in 
the province of New Plymouth, with 
which the owner was desirous to part. To 
such interference the Government of the 
colony could not, of course, submit, and 
martial law had been proclaimed in the 
province. The consequence had been that 
the Europeans had been brought into col- 
lision with the natives, and it being recol- 
lected that a number of the settlers were 
at some of the outlying positions, a force 
of about 265 strong, including volunteers, 
colonial militiamen, and some men of the 
65th Regiment, had been sent out to se- 
cure their safety. The volunteers, who 
had been sent in advance, while the mili- 
tary, under the command of Colonel 
Murray, remained some distance in the 
rear as a reserve, came upon the enemy 
and attacked them in the most gallant 
manner. Being, however, in an isolated 
position, and being in danger of being sur- 
rounded, they sent one of their number 
back to Colonel Murray to ask for support. 
Now, what did Colonel Murray do? He 
stated that the volunteers had brought 
themselves in the difficulties of their posi- 
tion without orders, and he shortly after- 
wards took the troops home. No doubt 
he was acting according to the strict letter 
of his orders; but he did not think that 
was quite the way in which an officer com- 
manding Her Majesty’s forces ought to 
act when 140 of the finest volunteers the 
colony possessed were in advance and in a 
dangerous position. There could not be 
the slightest doubt that but for the arrival 
of Captain Cracroft and his blue jackets— 
who deserved all honour for their gallant 
conduct—these unfortunate settlers would 
have been cut to pieces during that night, 
being short of ammunition. He did not wish 
to cast any imputation on Colonel Murray. 
He only hoped the Government would call 
on him to give an explanation of his con- 
duct. Having said so much on that point, 
he wished to state some facts as to what 
he believed had been the cause of this out- 
rage. First of all there was the system of 
Europeans acquiring possession of land 
under the direct title of a native chief 
which a European Government would not 
recognize. Then, two years since, an 
arms ordinance, enacted by Sir George 
Grey, preventing the selling of arms and 
ammunition to natives, was repealed. He 
at the time put a question to the Colonial 
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Secretary as to whether the repeal of that 
ordinance had received the sanction of the 
Government; and the reply he received 
was that it had become a dead letter and 
was inoperative, and that, therefore, there 
Was no use in longer retaining it. No 
doubt the natives by various means did 
acquire arms and ammunition, but the 
Act did impose a great check on them, and 
the probability is if that Act had not been 
repealed we should not have had the arms 
to contend with which were brought 
against us on this occasion. He had re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman largely 
connected with the colony, which stated :— 


‘The European population of that province is 
only about 3,000 souls. The lands are principally 
held by the natives, who appear to have been en- 
couraged to resist the sale of them by Europeans 
of the very vilest character who have settled 
among them, such as runaway convicts, sailors of 
different nations, and others, who, preferring a 
life of licentiousness, have lived among the na- 
tives, and encouraged them, not only by their ad- 
vice but by subscriptions, to resist the Queen’s 
authority. A considerable sum was raised last 
year to support the pretentions of this rebellious 
chief to the kingly authority, and I regret to say 
that there has been large quantities of gunpowder 
recently shipped for New Zealand from London.” 


This extract was fully borne out by the 
intelligence received by the last mail, that 
Sir Henry Barkly, the Governor of Vic- 
toria, had issued a proclamation against 
the importation of arms from Melbourne 
and New South Wales; for in this instance, 
as in the Kaffir war, it was found that in- 
dividuals in the Colonies and this country 
had been supplying the natives with arms 
to fight against us. There was another 
point to which he wished to refer—the 
difficulty at all times of employing sol- 
diers against the natives of New Zealand. 
They might do very well for garrisons, 
but they could not be taken into the bush, 
serving, as they did, from the very nature 
of their clothing, as a mark for the enemy. 
The army had not taken that part in this 
affair which they ought to have done, the 
blue jackets and volunteers being chiefly 
engaged; but the fact was that a ship of 
war, a gunboat or two had much more 
effect on the natives than a whole regi- 
ment of soldiers; for the simple reason 
that they could be moved about without 
difficulty. He had seen in the New Zea- 
land papers that not fewer than seventy- 
six waggons were required to convey the 
baggage of the soldiers. ‘they could not, 
therefore, be of much use in that colony. 
Volunteers and a greater number of blue 
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jackets were chiefly required. He trusted 
that at any rate the Government would de- 
clare the lands of all the chiefs who had 
joined in the rebellion forfeited. With- 
out some such exemplary punishment a 
proper effect would not be produced on the 
native mind. He also hoped the Govern- 
ment would reimpose the ordinance against 
the sale of arms to the natives, which 
would have a considerable effect in pre- 
venting the natives obtaining ammuni- 
tion. With these observations he begged 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to state to the House the infor- 
mation received respecting the recent dis- 
turbances in New Zealand, whereby Her 
Majesty’s forces have been brought into 
collision with the native tribes, and also 
what course Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to pursue ? 

Coronet DICKSON hoped hon. Mem- 
bers would express no opinion as to the 
conduct of Colonel Murray before further 
information had been received. He was 
quite sure the noble Lord did not mean to 
throw out any imputation on that gallant 
officer. He had not the slightest personal 
knowledge of Colonel Murray, but he had 
seen upon former occasions that officers 
had incurred blame, which the House had 
reason afterwards to regret when full in- 
formation as to the actual facts had been 
obtained. 

Mx. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE was 
afraid he could not add much to the state- 
ment of facts made by his noble Friend. 
He had stated both the cause of this un- 
fortunate outbreak in New Zealand, and 
the facts themselves quite accurately. As 
to the facts, he really could not add any- 
thing to the account they had read in the 
newspapers. As to the conduct of Colonel 
Murray, it would certainly be premature 
to pronounce any opinion. There had been 
a want of co-operation, however, between 
the military, volunteers, and militia, which 
required explanation, and he had no doubt 
in due time that explanation would be re- 
ceived. One word as to the causes of this 
collision between the colonists and the 
natives. One could not deal with these 
matters without being painfully conscious 
of the difficulty of getting at the full and 
exact truth and rights of the case; but, 
nevertheless, with the pretty full informa- 
tion they possessed at the Colonial Office 
he was glad to say there was every reason 
to believe that, however this unfortunate 
affair had originated, the New Zealand 
Government were ix the right. . No doubt 
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this was a critical moment in the his- | lar troops, entirely paid by this country, 
tory of New Zealand. On the one hand were employed to keep the peace of New 
the colonists were rapidly increasing in| Zealand, and on the very first occasion 
numbers and power; they were longing | when they might have been of use, they 
for the use of the land which was lying had proved themselves of no use whatever. 
useless on all sides around them, the no-|[‘‘ No, no!”] Not only were they of no 
minal owners not being capable of turning | use, but they did absolute mischief. They 
it to account; on the other hand, these | took no part in the action, but they had 


lands belonging to some native tribe or | 
family, they had to deal for every acre of 
them with native owners, among whom 
there was often a strong feeling against the 
increase of territory in the hands of the | 
white race, partly arising from the sense | 
of their own decay in power and numbers, 
and the rapid increase in both of the colo- 
nists. The Governor was strictly adhering 
to the rule, evidently a just one—-on the | 
one hand to take no land from any native 
who could not show a fair title ; and, on 
the other, if such a title was shown to 
allow no other native or tribe to interfere | 
with the sale of land by such an owner. | 
That was exactly the case which had 
arisen. The chief who sold this plot of 
land was admitted to be the proprietor of 
it. That admission was made by the 
leader of the present revolt, although he 
pretended to have some vague claim to it 
of a feudal character. It appeared that 
the natives themselves admitted that, even 
according to their own usages and notions 
of equity, the sale of the land was per- 
fectly legitimate. Though the value of 
the plot was not very great, the question 
involved was one affecting the whole fu- 
ture acquisition of land in New Zealand, 
and also affecting, in the highest degree, | 
the welfare both of the colonists and the 
natives. It was manifestly necessary for 
the colonists that they should be enabled 
to buy land, and it was likewise for the 
interest of the natives that they should be 
at liberty to dispose of the lands they 
could not turn to account, and thereby 
contribute to that prosperity in which 
they would themselves participate. Such 
being the case, there had been, he feared, 
nothing for it but to decide the question 
at issue by force of arms. The Govern- 
ment deplored that necessity. As far as 


created a feeling of bitterness between 
themselves and the colonists by abstain- 
ing from action. They left the whole 
brunt of the day to the volunteer force. 
The volunteers had proved themselves ca- 
pable, as far as courage and skill went, of 


} undertaking their own defence, all that 


they required being increased numbers; 
but why were they not more numerous? 
Simply because the Colonies had been 
taught to lean upon England to find 
troops for them, and while that was the 
case they would never develope their own 
resources. In New Zealand we were hav- 
ing an exact parallel to what happened in 
North America when General Braddock 
was sent to aid the colonial militia. The 
moment the regular troops appeared the 
colonial militia broke down and became 
utterly valueless. In that case also re- 
gular troops had proved equally unfit to 
cope with native warfare. In the portion 
of New Zealand where the disturbance 
broke out there were only 50,000 na- 
tives, men, women, and children, while the 
number of British emigrants, chiefly, of 
course, adults, was 70,000. Surely, then, 
if the colonists were left to depend up- 
on themselves, they would soon organ- 
ize a force that would render any such 
native insurrections as these absolutely 
hopeless. Let it not, however, be imagined 
that the colonists would not ask for Queen’s 
troops. They were certain to ask for them 
as long as the business of supplying those 
troops produced one of the best trades the 
settlers could have. But the only result 
of sending out regular soldiers was that 
they broke down the volunteer forces, 
strong and well adapted as they were for 
the purpose, while they were themselves 
utterly useless against the natives. 

Mrz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
he could assure his right hon. Friend that, 





they knew, they believed the Governor had 


acted with great judgment and vigour; and | 


his Excellency had hopes that the disturb- 
ances would not proceed any further. 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, the circum- | 


stances that had occurred in New Zealand 
illustrated the wisdom of his recommenda- 


tion that the Colonies should be left to 


provide for their own defence. 1,400 regu- 


so far from the success that had been 
| gained being due to the volunteers, that 
| foree was a mere handful; and in the opi- 
nion of the Governor and every authority 
‘in New Zealand, the safety of the lives of 
‘every European man, woman, and child in 
the colony depended on Her Majesty’s sol- 
| diers and sailors. 
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Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he en- 


Carrarn JERVIS thought that some ob- | tirely concurred with those gentlemen who 
servations with respect to the conduct of | had spoken of the unfairness of complaining 


our officers in New Zealand ought not to 
pass unnoticed. The hon. Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) in 
order to cry down the Colonial system, 
had been pleased to state that the British 
troops had not conducted themselves in 
that distant part of the world as they ought 
to have done, and the case of General 
Braddock had been quoted. But there was 
not the slightest similarity in the cases. 
What was the cause of General Braddock’s 
disaster? That he would go into the woods 
against advice, and consequently he had 
his troops destroyed in a jungle. Thecom- 
manding officer in New Zealand was or- 
dered on no account to allow himself to be 
drawn into a jungle, and not to remain 
after daylight. He obeyed his orders and 
saved his troops, and the only thanks for 
his services were insinuations, in order to 
prove that the Colonial system was not 
what it ought to be. 

Mr. CHILDERS wished to correct a 
very grave inaccuracy in the statement 
that the native population in the district 
in which this unfortunate affair had taken 
place was less than the English population. 
The native population of New Zealand 
was lately between 100,000 and 150,000, 
and the entire English population from 
about 50,000 to 70,000; and in this part 
of the Northern Island the English were 
outnumbered by about ten to one. When 
the despatches came home he hoped they 
would be laid on the table, and he be- 
lieved they would show that, however, 
gallantly the volunteers had behaved, the 
conduct of Colonel Murray had been free 
from all blame. He regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had again put for- 
ward his peculiar views about Colonial 
defences. He did not say that our Colo- 
nial possessions must not partly depend 
for defence on the military prowess of 
forces raised among themselves, but in the 
colony which had been most successful in 
raising volunteers the success was due 
to the fact of there being a considerable 
number of British troops in the place. In 
Victoria there had been 1,000, and there 
were now 400 or 500 British troops, and 
2,000 efficient volunteer rifles, cavalry 
and artillery had been raised. Much of 
this success was due to the assistance 
which they had received from the officers 
of the regular army, and from being bri- 
gaded with the regular forces in the colony. 


Mr, Chichester Fortescue 





of an officer who had no opportunity of an- 
swering the accusation which had been made 
against him. Colonel Murray had given an 
account of his own proceedings, which ap- 
peared to have been strictly in obedience to 
orders, but he had had no opportunity of 
rebutting the particular allegations made 
against him. He would not enter into 
the question of how far the Colonies ought 
to defend themselves, but with regard to 
the opinion formed in New Zealand of the 
value of British troops, there was clear 
evidence that the first thing done was to 
send off in hot haste to Sydney and Mel- 
bourne to get the assistance of regular 
troops from the neighbouring colonies, and 
he was glad to say that assistance was im- 
mediately rendered. 

Coronet LINDSAY thought they ought 
to know who was responsible for the con- 
duct of the operations—was it the officer 
in the command of the troops, or was it 
the officer in immediate charge of the vo- 
lunteers? There ought not to be a divided 
command, and the volunteers ought not to 
be able to go where they pleased. In this 
case it appeared, not that the volunteers 
were successful, but that being rather in a 
scrape the blue jackets got them out of it. 


EUROPEAN ARMY IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
What was the date of his communication 
to the Indian Council on the subject of the 
abolition of the local European army in 
India, and whether the Council collect- 
ively declined expressing their dissent on 
the ground of its being too late to do so? 
The right hon. Gentleman stated the other 
night that as long as the question between 
the abolition and retention of a local army 
was pending in the Cabinet, he thought it 
unadvisable to consult with the Indian 
Council on the matter. What, then, was 
the Indian Council appointed for? The 
right hon. Gentleman said in effect that 
he belonged to two Councils, each consist- 
ing of sixteen members—the one being 
the Cabinet Council, possessing no specific 
knowledge of India whatever, and the 
other the Indian Council, composed of men 
most capable of giving advice relative to 
the affairs of that country, and chosen ex- 
pressly for that object. Of what use was 
the Council of India, which cost the coun- 
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the Cabinet was to decide such questions 


first, and then to consult these gentlemen | 
afterwards? These gentlemen were, he | 
believed, high-minded men, and if they | 
were to be thus treated, they would natu- | 
rally think the country might be spared | 
‘do so. An opportunity was thus offered 


the expense of their salaries. 

Mr. SPEAKER suggested to the hon. 
and gallant Member that he should confine 
himself more strictly to the question he 
wished to put to the Indian Minister. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS: The right hon. 
Gentleman having statod that he at last 
made a formal communication to the In- 
dian Council for the purpose of allowing it 
to express its dissent from the decision of 
the Cabinet, and that the Council then 
declared that it was too late to do so, he 
therefore wished to know whether the 
Council collectively declared that it was 
too late, and what was the date at which 
the right hon. Gentleman made his com- 
munication to that body ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he could 
only repeat what he had said on a former 
occasion — namely, that throughout the 
whole of the autumn, while the question 
of the abolition of the local army was 
pending, he was in constant communication 
with the leading members of the Council 
of India, though not in their collective ca- 
pacity, and was, therefore, in perfect pos- 
session of their opinion. Whether that 
opinion was expressed individually or col- 
lectively, the result was practically much 
the same. The essential point was that in 
taking part in the Cabinet, he should be 
able to state what was the opinion of the 
members of the Indian Council on this im- 
portant question. It did not seem to him 
that it would be proper to bring the sub- 
ject formally before the Indian Council till 
some step was to be taken in one direction 
or the other. If the decision of the Cabi- 
net had been in favour of maintaining a 
local army, no step whatever would have 
been necessary, but things would have 
gone on as they had done before. The de- 
cision of the Cabinet was come to on the 
16th of May, and on the very next day he 
stated what that decision was to the Indian 
Council. He said they would be sorry to 
hear that the decision arrived at the day 
before by the Cabinet was against the 
maintenance of the local army ; and, there- 
fore, that now, for the first time, he could 
bring before them a practical question on 
the subject; and that he was ready to do 
so in order that any Member who wished 
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to put on record his dissent might have it 
in his power to do so. The proposal he 
should make was that a letter should be 
written to the Commander-in-Chief, de- 
siring him to suspend recruiting for the 
Indian army, and any member of the Coun- 
cil wishing to raise objection might then 


to the Council to express an opinion, but 
they said that the Goverment having come 
to that decision, they thought it was too 
late for them to express assent or to at- 
tempt to alter that determination. He 
could not say how many of the Council 
expressed that view, but no one expressed 
a contrary opinion. He did not therefore 
actually propose the writing such a letter, 
as the Council did not seem to wish to re- 
cord opinions against it; and the rosult 
was that, having had an opportunity to 
dissent, they had declined to avail them- 
selves of it. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL, in answer to 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Leeds (Mr. Baines) said, he was informed 
by Lord Cowley that considerable labour 
had been employed in the task of bring- 
ing the ad valorem duties into the shape 
of specific duties, but that it was not likely 
that the task would he accomplished in 
the time proposed for it in the Treaty 
itself. Lord Cowley, therefore, expected 
that some prolongation of time would be 
required, but he was unable to say how 
much, and as he had some observations to 
make upon the subject, he begged Her 
Majesty’s Government to wait for those 
observations before they took any deter- 
mination with regard to the prolongation 
of the period. He could not therefore 
give a more definite answer; but as soon 
as he heard from Lord Cowley on the 
French Ambassador here the matter would 
receive his immediate attention. He agreed 
in the statement that it was of great ad- 
vantage that the task should be accom- 
plished, but it required a great deal of in- 
quiry and specific information, which oc- 
cupied much time. There were one or 
two other questions which from time to 
time had been asked, and to which he had 
not been able to reply. 

With regard to the case of Senor Esca- 
lante, the gentleman who was imprisoned in 
Spain upon suspicion of distributing the 
Bible, he was imprisoned for a considerable 
time, though in a very indulgent way; but 
on application to the Superior Court, that 
tribunal had, upon his plea, decided in his 
favour, and he had been set at liberty. 
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A Question had been asked respecting 
the export of unmanufactured cork from 
Spain. There had been a correspondence 
with Spain on the subject, and the Minister 
of Finance said that he could not make out 
that there was any duty on the export 
of unmanufactured cork except from one 
province—the province of Gerona; that 
the Spanish Government were employed 
very assiduously in endeavouring to im- 
prove the tariff of Spain, and that they 
wished to show the same liberal spirit to 
us as we had manifested towards Spain in 
respect to wines ; but that there were con- 
flicting interests, which were found diffi- 
cult to be dealt with, just as in England 

‘a similar difficulty had been felt, as the 
experience of the opposition to the repeal 
of the Paper duties showed. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD in- 
quired whether the proposed changes in 
the Spanish tariff were to be effected by 
a supplementary convention ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Yes, it will 
be done by a supplementary convention. 


HARBOUR OF HOLYHEAD. 
QUESTION. 


Cotonet DUNNE said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary to the Treasury, when 
the new Boats will be put on the Holy- 
head Station; when the Piers at that 
Station will be completed; and, as to 
overtures said to be made to the Midland 
and Chester Railway Companies on that 
subject? He had heard that some offer 
had been made to the railway companies 
that if they forewent the building of the 
piers they should be allowed half an hour 
in addition to the time agreed on for the 
journey; but he trusted to hear that no 
such offer had been made. 

Mr. LAING believed, that large boats 
would commence running on the Ist of 
August. The works going on at Holy- 
head belonged to three classes. First, 
the large outer works; second, the pier 
from which the present boats ran; and 
third, the new pier partly for Irish boats 
and partly for the Transatlantic steamers, 
on the plan of Mr. Hawkshaw. The lat- 
ter plan was not yet commenced, and was 
likely to undergo some modification, as, 
Irish ports being made points of departure 
for Transatlantic steamers, it was not pro- 
bable that Holyhead would be used for 
that purpose. The estimate for the work 
was £450,000, but if the Transatlantic 
steamers’ pier were not required, the ex- 
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penditure would be very much less. Under 
any circumstances, some additional accom- 
modation would be required at the exist- 
ing pier, because the other could not be 
completed under a period of three or four 
years. It had been represented by the 
City of Dublin Steam Packet Company 
that it might be more advantageous to lay 
out money on the present pier, in making 
it a permanent stone structure, instead of 
a wooden structure, than upon the other 
proposed by Mr. Hawkshaw. He believed 
there was a good deal to be said on both 
sides, and as a considerable amount would 
have to be laid out, it would be desirable 
to have a little experience of the working 
from the present pier before deciding the 
question. The arrangement with the rail- 
way companies was, that they were bound 
by a contract to complete the whole transit 
between London and Dublin in eleven 
hours; but he understood that the penal- 
ties attached to the contract with regard 
to that time were not to take effect until 
the requisite accommodation was provided 
at Holyhead for carrying the mails direct 
on board the steamboats without stopping 
at the station. About two years would 
elapse under any circumstances before the 
accommodation could be complete, and as 
in the meantime the railway company had 
only access to the pier by a very sharp 
curve, which could not be traversed with 
safety by the large engines, they very 
naturally claimed some allowance of time 
before being subject to the penalties. No 
express allowance had been made, but the 
understanding come to was that half-an- 
hour should be allowed, and that all par- 
ties were to do their best to accomplish 
the transit in the shortest time which the 
present circumstances would admit. He 
hoped that the delay would not be more 
that a quarter of an hour or twenty mi- 
nutes. 


House at rising to adjourn to Monday 
next. 


ARMY (MEDICAL OFFICERS). 
ADDRESS MOVED. 

Coronet LINDSAY rose to move that 
an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to reconsider the eleventh 
Clause of the Army Medical Warrant of 
October, 1858, as far as relates to its re- 
trospective application to the Medical Offi- 
cers at that time serving in the ranks af- 
fected, having due regard to the Public 
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Service. The clause to which he alluded | 
was as follows :— | 
“ Witk a view to maintain the efficiency of the 
service, all medical officers of the rank of surgeon | 
major, surgeon, or assistant surgeon, shall be 
placed on the retired list when they shall have at- 
tained the age of fifty-five years, and inspectors 
general and deputy inspectors general when they | 
shall have attained the age of sixty-five years.” 


He did not mean to attack this compulsory 
system of retirement generally; on the con- 
trary, he thought that, acted upon in the 
case of all subsequent entrants it would be 
productive of great public advantage; but 
he did attack the retrospective application 
of the clause to those who were already in 
the service. The junior ranks would de- 
rive advantage from it, but they would ob- 
tain that advantage at the expense of their 
seniors. He admitted that the public good 
ought in all cases to be paramount to all 
other considerations ; but when that public 
good did not clash with existing interests, 
those interests ought to be respected. On 
this subject he might quote the opinions of 
two Commissions which sat on the subject 
of general promotion in the army. The 
Commission which sat in 1854 stated, 

“If the system recommended were at once 
substituted for that which has been hitherto in 
force without adopting some means to protect the 
interests of those whose prosperity would be af- 
fected by the change, much injustice would be in- 
flicted on those who have relied on the continu- 
ance of the present regulations. We are of opin- 
ion that a liberal view ought to be taken of the 
claims of those officers, and that in introducing a 
change which the public good requires, they ought 
to be carefully protected from injury and from 
having their just expectations disappointed.” 

In 1858 another Commission was issued, 
and they reported that, 

“Tt appears to us that an officer enters the 
army subject to any changes in the existing regu- 
lations which Her Majesty from time to time may 
think necessary for the good of the service to 
make. Yet, on the other hand, we are of opinion 
that great care should be taken to introduce these 
changes in the manner which shall as little as 
peek prejudice the interests of the officers af- 
ected, and that every consideration should be 
shown which may be compatible with the public 
objects in view. When great changes are neces- 
sary for the advantage of the public service, we 
hold it to be expedient, because just, to give to 
individual interests and claims every consideration 
which is compatible with the attainment of the 
public objects in view.” 

He regretted that the same view was not 
expressed by the Sanitary Commission. 
They said— 

_ “Tt is true that all general rules must occa- 
sionally press hard upon individuals, but at the 
same time they inflict no individual injustice, 
though they may produce individual hardships, 
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for all are aware of the existence of the rule and 
of the effect it may have.” 

But all officers were not aware of the ex- 
istence of the rule. One gentleman—he 
believed it was Dr. Lucas—who received 
the first intimation of his removal from the 
service by seeing his name in Zhe Gazette. 
That was a mode of dismissal in which he 
apprehended no gentleman would treat his 
servant. He would now state some cases 
of the hardships of this rule. The first 
was the case of an officer who had been 
thirty years in the service, twenty-one of 
which were spent abroad, and he was still 
in full vigour. His colonial service had 
in fact ruined his prospects. During the 
Crimean war he was in the Colonies; he 
had, therefore, no war employment; hav- 
ing no war employment he had not been 
promoted; and not having been promoted 
to the rank of Deputy Inspector, he was 
removed at the age of fifty-five instead of 
sixty-five. There was another case, that of 
an officer who was first for promotion when 
the warrant came out. The rule by which 
an Inspector General should retire after 
having served three years had previously 
been issued. An officer at Malta had not 
only served these three years, but had been 
removed from the service; he was, how- 
ever, kept at Malta when the late Director 
General should have gone out. It was not 
convenient to send the latter gallant officer 
out, and the other was kept at Malta 
though not in the service. He was after- 
wards replaced in the service, and received 
his full retiring allowance, but the effect 
was, that the officer who had been first 
for promotion, and who under other cir- 
cumstances, would have become Deputy 
Inspector General, lost that advantage in 
consequence of the delay, because he was 
fifty-five years of age, and was consequent- 
ly, by the terms of this warrant, compelled 
to retire. What did he (Colonel Lindsay) 
now ask? That those officers who had 
been forced to retire in the full vigour of 
life, under a warrant which had no exist- 
ence when they entered the service, should 
be fully compensated, inasmuch as by 
quitting the service they forfeited the high 
pay and allowances to the enjoyment of 
which they had a right to look forward 
under the former warrant. The compen- 
sation which a staff surgeon of the first 
class was to receive was an advance of 
ls. 6d. a day. That was what had been 
said to him (Colonel Lindsay) by way of 
answer when he brought this matter under 
the notice of the House on a former occa- 
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sion. He must, however, say that the 
answer was anything but a satisfactory 
one. Eighteenpence a day was not a suf- 
ficient compensation for officers, who had 
passed so many years of their life in the 
service of the country, and who had been 
deprived of that higher rank to which they 
had looked forward, and which they would 
have received only from this alteration. 
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ductive of much advantage to the medical 
profession, though like most other regula- 
tions it might in some cases be productive 
of individual hardship. He believed that 
compulsory retirement in the case of medi- 
cal officers was less disadvantageous than 
was supposed. As a general rule, medical 
officers on their retirement from the army 
got into practice in civil life as consulting 





In the proposals just circulated by the | practitioners, and in most instances a fair 
Admiralty for the compulsory retirement | amount of practice was the result. In 
of naval officers at the age of sixty the | fact they themselves had always urged 
scale was much more liberal. It was there | that they should be allowed to retire at the 
proposed that naval officers who would) age of fifty—five years earlier than that 
have been in receipt of 10s. 6d. a day} fixed for their compulsory retirement—if 


should have their half-pay increased to 
18s., and those whose position entitled 
them to 12s. 6d. would receive 203. He 
hoped he should hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman that some change would be 
made, especially as there was in the retir- 
ing allowances proposed for some of the 
naval officers a precedent, which might, in 
this case, be followed with great advan- 
tage, and with a due regard to what was 
just on all hands. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to re-consider the Eleventh Clause of the 
Army Medical Warrant of October 1858, as far 
as relates to its respective application to the 
Medical Officers at that time serving in the ranks 
affected, having due regard to the efficiency of the 
Public Service.” 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT regretted very 
much that he could not accept the view 
which the hon. and gallant Member took of 
this question. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man admitted that compulsory retirement 
even in the army was necessary for the pub- 
lie good. [ Colonel Linpsav: In this particu- 
lar case. | Well, that compulsory retirement 
was necessary in this particular case; but 
he complained of the age at which the re- 
tirement was placed; that it was placed at 
an earlier age in the case of surgeon and 
surgeon major than in that of deputy in- 
spector and inspector. But there was this 
difference between the two cases—that the 
former officers were executive—they pre- 
scribed and operated; but the deputy in- 
spector and inspector were simply adminis- 
trative. That was the reason why the re- 
tiring age was placed, in the case of the 
one class—surgeons major and surgeons— 
at fifty-five, while in the other—deputy in- 
spectors and inspectors—it was fixed at 
sixty-five. He believed that the rule was 
a perfectly sound one, and had been pro- 
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they wished to do so. As to the question 
of the retrospective operation of the war- 
rant, it was true that the warrant was re- 
trospective, and acted upon all men who 
were already in the service; but to post- 
pone a change of the kind till every man 
in the service at a particular date had left, 
would be to postpone to an indefinite 
period an alteration which it was admitted 
was beneficial to those now entering the 
service. He must ask the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman, had no advantage accrued 
to the medical officers from the warrant of 
which he now complained? Had there 
not been established by that warrant an 
increase of rank, an increase of full pay, 
and an increase of half-pay, in favour of 
those officers? Their position, as a class, 
was immensely improved by it. But if 
they allowed officers to say, “‘I shall take 
this because it is an advantage to me, but 
I refuse to submit to this other, because I 
consider it a disadvantage to me,” they 
would get into inextricable confusion. The 
hon. and gallant Member had referred to 
individual cases of hardship; but he (Mr. 
Sidney Herbert) did not admit that illus- 
tration by personal cases was the best kind 
of argument in cases of this kind. He 
should prefer to deal with the case gene- 
rally. He admitted that there was a par- 
ticular provision in this warrant that was 
open to argument against it; but it was 
counterbalanced by those which conferred 
the advantages to which he had just al- 
luded. In the case of the captains of the 
navy there was nothing to gild the pill for 
them when they were compelled to retire, 
and, therefore, it was necessary to give 
them a larger retiring allowance ; but there 
were several excellent medical appoint- 
ments in military establishments which 
did not require any great activity, but 
might be regarded as retirements. The 
Government had exclusively devoted those 
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to officers who were affected by the war- 
rant of 1858. One of those was in the 
College of Sandhurst, another in the Asy- 
lum at Chelsea, a third in the Hibernian 
School, a fourth at Enfield, and so on. 
He thought it was mischievous to be con- 
stantly changing, or trying to change, that 
which had been done. Had he yielded to 
the suggestions made even during the pre- 
sent Session for alterations in military re- 
gulations of recent date, the Army Esti- 
mates would have been increased by some 
£40,000 or £50,000 per annum. He was 
anxious to do all in his power to meet 
what he admitted to be cases of individual 
hardship, but he thought the best mode of 
doing this was to give to the officers who 
had been affected by the warrant priority 
in appointments to the different situations 
which might fall vacant and to which they 
were eligible. 

CotonEL DICKSON thought that the 
provision in the warrant by which higher 
ranks were given to medical officers was in 
some respects unwise; but he concurred 
with his hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Lindsay) in thinking that an injustice was 
done to many of those officers by the retro- 
spective operation of the warrant in the 
manner so clearly pointed out by him; and 
for that reason he should support his hon. 
and gallant Friend’s proposition. In deal- 
ing with such cases as these expense ought 
never to be allowed to outweigh the claims 
of justice. 

Cotonet LINDSAY in reply quoted the 
evidence given before the Sanitary Com- 
mission by the director general, Dr. Smith, 
in which he stated that the rank of first- 
class staff surgeon was generally not exe- 
cutive but inspectorial—that was, thaf the 
first-class staff surgeons did not, for the 
most part, treat disease, but inspected those 
who did, and took their share in the 
administration of the Hospitals. As he 
(Colonel Lindsay) thought that his object 
might be effected by the ventilation of the 
matter, he should not press his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


VOTES FOR DISQUALIFIED CANDI- 
DATES BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Mr. BUTT moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to amend and declare the Law re- 
lating to Votes given for a disqualified 
Candidate at Parliamentary Elections. The 
hon. and learned Member said that it was 
a perfectly well established principle of 
law, that if the party voted for a person 
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who was disqualified, with a full know- 
ledge of such disqualification, his vote was 
forfeited. But the decisions of Commit- 
tees of that House, in respect to votes 
for disqualified candidates, were contradic- 
tory. Some of them went the length of 
holding that the mere service of notice on 
the elector of the candidate’s disqualifica- 
tion forfeited his vote for that candidate if 
disqualification was afterwards established. 
In some cases the question of disqualifica- 
tion turned upon a nice question of law ; 
so that it was going a great length to say 
that the mere putting of a paper in an 
elector’s hand, and stating that the person 
for whom he was going to vote was dis- 
qualified, forfeited his vote, in case the 
Committee of the House afterwards decided 
that the candidate was disqualified. In 
1835, in the case of Mr. Feargus O’Connor, 
who had been returned by a majority of 
votes for the county of Cork, a Committee 
decided that a lease of lives renewable for 
ever was not a qualification which entitled 
aman to sit in Parliament for a county. 
Notice of Mr. O’Connor’s disqualification 
had been served on the electors; but it 
was almost universally believed in Ire- 
land that a lease of lives renewable for 
ever was a qualification. Nevertheless, 
the votes of the electors who had voted 
for Mr. O’Connor were declared forfeited, 
and Mr. Longfield, a relative of the hon. 
and learned Member for Mallow, was de- 
clared by the Committee to have been duly 
elected, though it was notorious that the 
great majority of the electors were opposed 
to him. In like manner, Mr. C. O’Dwyer 
had been unseated as Member for Dro- 
gheda, and his opponent, who had not got 
one-third of the number of votes recorded 
for him, declared duly elected, though the 
latter was the last man in Ireland whom 
the great body of the electors would have 
returned. The voters in such cases could 
not be expected to know that the candi- 
dates were disqualified, for there was no 
reason why they should take for granted 
the mere statements of the opposite parties 
upon the subject. The state of the law 
was such, that if Committees were to fol- 
low some of the precedents, it would be 
possible that, without the slightest fault 
on the part of the electors, a person might 
obtain a seat in that House whose political 
principles were disliked by nine-tenths of 
the constituency he would be supposed to 
represent. ‘The question then arose how 
was that evil to be remedied? It had 
been proposed they should declare that no 
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one could be duly elected a Member of the 
House for whom a minority only of the 
electors had voted. But he was not pre- 
pared to go quite that length. A person 
might give his vote for a foreigner, or for 
a man convicted of high treason, or any 
individual who was manifestly disqualified 
by law from sitting in that House; and it 
was only fair that he should pay the pen- 
alty of such perversity of conduct. All 
that it was necessary to provide in such 
cases was that votes should not be thrown 
away which had been given with an in- 
tention of making a fair and reasonable 
use of the franchise. The measure which 
he then proposed to introduce would con- 
tain three provisions. It would declare 
that in no instance should a vote be deemed 
null in consequence of its having been 
given to a disqualified candidate, unless 
the Committee which inquired into the 
case should be convinced that it had been 
given perversely, and with a knowledge 
that it had been given to a person legally 
incapacitated from sitting in that House. 
The Bill would further provide that the 
vote should not be annulled, unless a 
notice of the disqualification of the can- 
didate had been given before the candi- 
date had been put in nomination ; and it 
would further contain a provision to the 
effect that a vote should be held valid in 
case of a candidate being unseated for cor- 
rupt practices, unless the corruption had 
been proved previously to the election, and 
before a legally constituted tribunal. With 
that explanation he would beg for leave 
to introduce the Bill. 

Mr. M‘MAHON seconded the Motion. 

Leave given. 

“ Bill to declare and amend the Law relating to 
Votes given for a disqualified Candidate at Par- 


liamentary Elections, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Burr, Mr. Metron, and Mr. M‘Manon,” 


Bill presented and read 1°. 


SELLING AND HAWKING GOODS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 
SECOND READING. PRIVILEGE. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR rose to call the 
attention of the Speaker to a question of 
privilege. There was a clause (the 11th) 
in this Bill which provided that a certain 
part of the penalties which might be im- 
posed under its provisions within the Me- 
tropolitan Police district or within the 
City of London should be paid over to the 
Receiver of the Metropolitan Police dis- 
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trict or to the Chamberlain of the City of 
London, as the case might be, and applied 
in aid of the expenses of the police. Now, 
he (Mr. Digby Seymour) understood that 
a considerable portion of the cost of the 
Metropolitan and City police was provided 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and if that 
were so, the Bill was one which would 
lessen the taxation imposed upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. Two Resolutions were 
passed by that House bearing on such 
legislation in the years 1831 and 1849 re- 
spectively. The first of those Resolutions 
declared that when, in any Bill sent down 
from the House of Lords for the purpose 
of receiving the concurrence of this House, 
it appeared that any pecuniary penalties 
were imposed, raised, or taken away, the 
Speaker, before the second reading of the 
measure, should report to the House whe- 
ther the object of the provisions imposing, 
varying, or taking away such penalties 
was merely to punish and prevent offences, 
and whether it was expedient for the 
House to exercise its privilege with re- 
spect to such enactments. If there ever 
was a moment when it was expedient for 
the House to assert its authority over ques- 
tions of taxation it was the present. The 
Resolution of 1849 was an amendment of 
the rules of the House as modified by the 
Resolution of 1831. It declared— 


“ That with respect to any Bill brought to this 
House from the House of Lords, or returned by 
the House of Lords to this House, with Amend- 
ments, whereby any pecuniary penalty, forfeiture 


| or fee shall be authorized, imposed, appropristed, 
| regulated, varied or extinguished, this House will 
| not insist on its ancient and undoubted privileges 


in the following cases :—- 

“1, When the object of such pecuniary penalty 
or forfeiture is to secure the execution of the 
Act, or the punishment or prevention of offences.” 

“2. Where such fees are imposed in respect of 
benefit taken or service rendered under the Act, 
and in order to the execution of the Act, and are 
not made payable into the Treasury or Exche- 
quer, or in aid of the Public Revenue, and do 
not form the ground of public accounting by the 
parties receiving the same, either in respect of 
deficit or surplus. 

“3. When such Bill shall be a Private Bill for 
a Local or Personal Act.” 


The first clause of that Resolution ap- 
parently relaxed the general effect of the 
Resolution to which he had referred, but 
the objection he raised was supported by 
the second. He submitted that the pre- 
sent Bill, being one which would indirectly 
come in aid of the revenue, it ought to 
be laid aside and not entertained by the 
House. 
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Mr. BRIGHT: I think it very likely 
that the House may consider there is some 
force in the objection which has been raised 
by the hon. and learned Member for South- 
ampton (Mr. D. Seymour); but I think it 
a great pity that the case was not brought 
before your notice at some time before the 
second reading of this Bill, in order that 
you might have looked into the case and 
been fully prepared to give an opinion 
with regard to it. But the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman is not to blame, because I 
believe his sagacity has only very recently 
enabled him to discover the point, and I 
believe during the time when you were 
not in the Chair this evening. I do not 
make this observation for the sake of 
blaming the hon. and learned Gentleman ; 
but for your convenience, and that of the 
House, I think it would be better not to 
proceed with the Bill now, but to adjourn 
the further consideration for a few days, 
in order that you may have an opportunity 
of considering the question fully, and to 
see whether or not we are establishing a 
precedent which hereafter we may have 
occasion to regret. Ido not know whe- 
ther I should be in order in moving this 
at this stage—but if it is thought I am in 
order, I would move that the Order of the 
Day for the second reading stand adjourn- 
ed to this day week. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it appeared to him 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Southampton had taken rather 
a nice distinction in regard to the Bill. 
As it was very desirable that no opinion 
should be given on the point thus raised 
without due consideration, he should pre- 
fer the opportunity which would be afford- 
ed by the adjournment of the Bill for con- 
sidering the subject. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, that the 
point had not occurred to him before, but 
he had lost no time in bringing the matter 
before the House the moment he discover- 
ed the informality. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
if the Speaker wished for time to consider 
this matter, he certainly should not object 
to the adjournment. He must say, how- 
ever, that he thought the course taken by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was rather 
unprecedented. He had not given the 
slightest notice of his intention, and he 
(Lord R. Montagu) thought it would have 
been better had they gone into the prin- 
ciple of the bill. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman expected that fines would be 
levied: but the Resolution said: 
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“The House will not insist upon its ancient 
and undoubted privileges, &c., where such fines 
are not made payable to the Treasury or the Ex- 
chequer.” 
Now, the fines imposed by the Bill were 
not made payable to the Treasury or 
the Exchequer. [Read!] Well, “or 
in aid of the public revenue.” [Mr. D. 
Srermovr: Hear! ] It appeared the hon. 
and learned Gentleman rested his case 
upon that. How was an Act which levied 
fines to prevent Sunday trading to be held 
to be “in aid of the public revenue ?” 
Was it to be supposed that no Act could 
be brought in by the House of Lords, or 
that no penalty could be enforced by them 
for the disobedience of that Act? It ap- 
peared to him that this passage which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had read ex- 
cluded altogether the question‘of privilege. 
He was glad, however, that the hon. 
Member entirely disproved the only solid 
argument which had been raised against 
the Bill. It had been very generally as- 
serted, that the Bill, if passed into law, 
would intend to suppress Sunday Trading, 
but that it would be as inoperative as the 
present law. But now, on the contrary, 
the objection which is raised rests on the 
supposition that the Bill would be opera- 
tive, and that fines would be raised under 
its provisions. As, however, time to con- 
sider the question was desired by the 
Speaker, he moved that the debate be ad- 
journed to that day fortnight. 

Notice being taken of Clause 11, relating 
to the Appropriation of Penalties, which 
was alleged to be inconsistent with the 
Privileges of this House, 

Second Reading deferred till Friday 
29th June. 


TITHE COMMUTATION BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1, (Corn Rents under Local Acts 
may be converted into Tithe Rent-charge). 

Sir JOHN TROLLOPE expressed his 
opinion that the measure would be an ex- 
tremely useful one. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he was glad 
to learn that the Bill met the approval of 
the hon. Baronet. 

Sir JOHN TROLLOPE remarked that 
the average prices of corn had fluctuated 
more since the establishment of free trade 
than they had done before. 

Clause agreed to, as were the remaining 
clauses. 
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The House resumed. 
Lorp HENNIKER moved the follow- 
ing Clause to follow Clause 30 :— 


“ Whenever it shall be shown to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioners that by reason of error as 
to boundary or otherwise, any rent-charge or por- 
tion of rent-charge shall have been charged by any 
confirmed instrument of apportionment on lands 
not within the parish in respect of the tithes of 
which the aggregate rent-charge, the apportion- 
ment of which shall have been so confirmed, was 
agreed or awarded to be paid, the Commissioners 
may, if they see fit upon the application of the 
owner or owners of the said lands, and without 
the consent of any owner of land in the said 
parish, or of the person for the time being entitled 
to the receipt of the said rent-charge, by an order 
under their hands and seal, direct that such rent- 
charge or portion of rent-charge so charged on lands 
not within the parish, shall be redeemed by the 
payment by the owners of lands charged with the 
residue of the said rent-charge by the said appor- 
tionment or any of them, of such a sum of money, 
and within such time as the said Commissioners 
shall, by such order, direct and appoint, such sum 
not being less than twenty-four times the amount 
of such rent-charge ; and, if there shall be any 
question touching the situation or boundary of the 
lands which shall be alleged to have been erro- 
neously included in the said apportionment, the 
Commissioners shall have the same powers for 
hearing and determining the same as are given 
by the said first recited Act for hearing and deter- 
mining ‘any difference whereby the making of an 
award of rent-charge in lieu of tithes is hindered.” 


The noble Lord said that he submitted for 
consideration and adoption the clause of 
which he had given notice, and stated that 
it was for the purpose of affording a re- 
medy for a grievance inadvertently, or 
perhaps somewhat through their own neg- 
ligence, caused to owners and occupiers of 
land and tenements, whereon apportion- 
ment of rent-charge had been twice award- 
ed in consequence of disputed boundaries 
of adjoining parishes, and thus they have 
been rendered liable to payment of a double 
amount of rent-charge for the same pro. 
perty—this clause, being an extension of 
the powers given by the Act of 9 & 10 
Vict. c. 73, and the 10th & 11 Vict. c. 104. 
He trusted there would be no objection 
to the proposition for rectifying so palpable 
an error, and he might add injustice, as 
that alluded to, which had arisen in many 
instances; for, unfortunately, the appor- 
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tionments being confirmed, there was no | 
appeal, nor had the Tithe Commissioners | 


the power to relieve the parties concerned. 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, that he had 
no objection to the clause of the noble 
Lord. 

Clause added. 

Bill reported, as amended; to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


{COMMONS} 
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TENURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL.—_COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
—‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. HASSARD said, that since the re- 
printing of the Bill he found no Amend- 
ment in it sufficient to remove his objec- 
tions to the measure. The first part of the 
Bill was intended to enable owners of pro- 
perty to raise money for the purpose of 
improvement ; but there was an Act of 
Parliament already passed that enabled 
them to do this better than was proposed 
by the present Bill. The fund from which 
it was to come was one to be objected 
to. There was a still greater objection to 
the machinery by which the Bill was to be 
carried out, the application for the purpose 


( having to be made to the Board of Works, 


It was also proposed that loans applied for 
should be by application to the Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions; but although he hada 
great respect for Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions, he thought that they were not 
qualified for the purpose. He was to be 
a barrister of ten years’ standing; but 
unless he was a resident and knew the 
country, he could have no adequate local 
knowledge and no knowledge of land. 
He would suggest that this first part 
of the Bill be left out altogether. The 
Bill also proposed to introduce the pro- 
visions of the Montgomery Act; but he 
did not think this could be effective. He 
did not think that any man would consent 
to submit his case to the Chairman of Quar- 
ter Sessions, or, if done at all, it should 
be submitted to the Quarter Sessions 
itself. With regard to the leasing powers, 
he thought it would be much better to 
adopt the Bill on that subject which had 
been introduced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin. As to the third part of the Bill, 
which related to tenants’ improvements, 
and for which object alone he believed the 
Bill was introduced, he thought it ought 
to depend upon agreement between land- 
lord and tenant. He saw no more reason 
why they should interfere in contracts be- 
tween landlord and tenant than in con- 
tracts between the owner of a ship and the 
man who chartered it. His principal ob- 
jection was that it was sectional legisla- 
tion. It applied only to Ireland, but he 
was at a loss to understand why, if it were 
good for Ireland, it was not equally good 
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for England. He hoped, therefore, that it 
would be made an Imperial measure. 
Coronet GREVILLE said, the Secretary 
for Ireland deserved great credit for having 
introduced the Bill and shown a desire to 
settle a question which had been long agi- 
tated; and he thought the objections of the 
hon. Gentleman applied rather to the de- 
tails than the principle of the measure. 
Although it did not go so far as he could 
wish, and did not meet what he considered 
the justice of the case, he was prepared to 
go into Committee to give every assistance 
to the Government and to amend those de- 
tails which could be amended without en- 
dangering the passing of the Bill. It was 
said that there was great apathy, and that 
the farmers in Ireland did not call for the 
measure. The fact was that the farmers 
were tenants at will, and they were afraid 
to set themselves in opposition to their 
landlords lest they should be told they 
could leave. But what was just eight 
years ago was just now. It was right 
that a tenant who had, with the tacit con- 
sent of his landlord, made improvements 
which increased the letable value, and 
was suitable to the estate, should receive 
compensation upon eviction. But as Bills 
with retrospective clauses had failed to 
pass for the last four or five years, it was 
not likely that the House would grant such 
ademand now. There was no chance of 


passing a retrospective clause, and it was 


only delaying the Bill to propose it. The 
same might be said of the provisions 
which the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(The O’Donoghue) wished to introduce 
into the Bill. He hoped, therefore, that 
the hon. Gentleman would be content to 
take what was now in the Bill without 
endangering its passing into law by pro- 
posing Amendments which it was not pos- 
sible to carry. Contrary to the opinion of 
the hon. Baronet who opposed the second 
reading of the Bill, he thought it was of 
great advantage that all the different 
branches of the subject were treated in 
one Bill. If the Bill passed into law, 
though it would not settle the question 
80 effectively as he could wish, it would 
still do a great deal of good, and he should 
therefore support it. 

Mr. MAGUIRE : I ask the indulgence 
of the House for a very few moments, 
while I refer to a matter of some import- 
ance, as well to several hon. Members as 
to myself. It is well that, as we are now 
on the eve of the discussion of a measure 
which is of vital interest to the people of 
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Ireland, there should be no misconception, 
either in this House, or elsewhere, as to 
the reasons for the course which was 
adopted in 1858 by gentlemen with whom 
I had the honour to act, in reference to 
what is termed the retrospective principle. 
I have been specially attacked for the 
course which we were compelled to adopt 
in 1858, and I have even been denounced 
—TI admit by a very small and insignificant 
number of persons—as a traitor to the 
cause of the tenant. Now what are the 
real facts of the case? As my hon. and 
gallant Friend (Colonel Greville) has stated, 
the retrospective clause of the Bill of 1855 
was negatived by a majority of this House. 
In 1857, Mr. Moore, then Member for 
Mayo, introduced his Bill, or the Bill of 
the League. Mr. Moore, being naturally 
anxious to push his Bill as far as he possi- 
bly could, organized a deputation to the 
noble Lord who was then as now at the 
head of the Government. The deputation 
consisted of 44 or 45 Irish Members, as 
influential as any who have ever repre- 
sented any class. Mr. Moore stated his 
case, and wished to know what course the 
noble Lord was inclined to take with re- 
spect to the further progress of the Bill. 
The noble Lord expressed strong objection 
to the Bill, but to one feature—the leading 
feature—of it in a special degree. That 
was the provision for retrospective com- 
pensation. The noble Lord even refused 
to permit the Bill to be read a second time 
and sent into Committee, saying that he 
would not sanction or affirm the principle 
of the Bill. Mr. Moore soon after lost his 
seat, and the Bill was not further proceed- 
ed with. What happened in 1858? I, 
with my hon. Friend the Member for Tip- 
perary, had the honour of re-intréducing 
the same Bill that year. When the dis- 
cussion took place on the Motion for 
a second reading, the retrospective prin- 
ciple of the Bill was denounced in the 
strongest manner by the leaders on both 
sides of the House, by the noble Lord, 
the present first Minister and by the 
noble Lord, the Member for Cockermouth 
(Lord Naas), who represented on that 
occasion the opinions and determination 
of his party. The result of that con- 
demnation was, that on the division we 
were beaten by more than three to one—I 
believe by four to one. And it is the fact, 
not before stated, that it was only by the 
persuasion of myself and others that several 
Irish and several English Members were 
induced to vote for the second reading, 
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but on the understanding that by so doing 
they sanctioned the principle of compensa- 
tion but not the particular application of 
the principle. Had that not been so we 
should have been beaten by as many as 
six to one. Well, Sir, what were we to 
do, after such a division ?—what course 
were we to adopt, after a pronouncement 
so emphatic, and a majority so overwhelm- 
ing? Were we to act the part of hypo- 
crites, and continue, for party purposes, 
to keep up a false cry in the country? 
Were we to tell a trusting people that a 
measure embracing retrospective compen- 
sation could be carried under the circum- 
stances then existing? I should be ashamed 
of myself—I should be unworthy of my 
position, as a Member of this House, if I 
lent myself to so dishonest and so base an 
imposture. What did we then do? Some 
twelve or fourteen Members of us deter- 
mined to endeavour to effect something for 
the people we represented, although we 
could no longer hope to obtain all that we 
desired to acccomplish. We saw that some 
legislation was absolutely necessary, we 
knew that a general feeling of discontent 
ervaded our people,—we beheld them 
eaving the country in vast bodies,—we 
felt that this migration originated in an 
almost universal sense of insecurity, and 
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in that ‘hope deferred” which ‘“ maketh 


the heart sick.” We waited on the then 
leader of this House, and through him we 
urged on the Government—which we had 
previously supported—supported solely on 
public grounds—the absolute necessity 
which existed for legislation on this sub- 
ject; while at the same time we stated—I 
certainly did—that we could not ask for 
the re-introduction of a clause which had 
been defeated but a few days before by an 
overwhelming majority, and the re-intro- 
duction of which we felt convinced would 
ensure the immediate rejection of the mea- 
sure we demanded. We did not insist on 
that which was no longer possible of ob- 
tainment ;, but we did ask for an honest and 
comprehensive measure of prospective com- 
pensation ; and, Sir, if I am called a trai- 
tor to the cause of the tenant for the con- 
duct which I have described, I think I 
need not care much for the judgment of 
the person who called me such. As to the 
principle of retrospective compensation, I 
hold the same opinion with respect to it 
now that I ever did. I think it as just 
and as fair as that of prospective compen- 
sation; but I find that, although it is a 
just and right principle, and one which in 
Mr. Maguire 
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conscience and equity ought to be main- 
tained, I cannot avoid remembering that 
this is an assembly with landlord sympa- 
thies and landlord instincts; and believing 
that this assembly will not recognize it, I 
certainly will not condescend to be a party 
to perpetuating a mockery and a delusion 
upon a subject of such grave importance, 

Mr. BUTT said, he was anxious to go 
into Committee on the Bill, and depre- 
cated further discussion at the present 
moment. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY never knew a 
Bill that had so little in it, and considered 
that it was even a greater sham than the 
Reform Bill. The Conservatives, for that 
reason, liked the Bill, and would not op- 
pose the Motion to go into Committee, be- 
cause they did not object to swallow this 
harmless “bread pill,” as it had been 
The Bill introduced by Lord 
Derby’s Government contained a very 
strong retrospective clause. It was carried 
in 1853 by a large majority, when the late 
Solicitor General for England (Sir Hugh 
Cairns) voted, as he had always done, for 
the retrospective clause. The noble Lord 
at the head of the present Government 
also voted for it, and agreed in 1855 to 
support the principle. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, representing extreme tenant league 
views, were then loud in their support of 
a retrospective clause, and urged that the 
Bill must be rejected if it were not retain- 
ed. It was monstrous, therefore, for them 
now to get up and oppose and denounce a 
retrospective clause. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

Clause 1, agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Application of Act). 

Coronet DUNNE objected to the pro: 
posed title inasmuch as it limited by anti- 
cipation the operation of the Act to Ire- 
land. He moved that the clause be post- 
poned. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, there was no 
precedent for the insertion of an inter- 
pretation clause at the beginning of a Bill. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he should have 
thought it was a matter of the greatest 
possible indifference whether the clause 
was placed in the early or the latter part 
of the Bill. It was put in the early part, in 
order that the Committee might have no- 
tice of the subject-matter with which it 
had to deal, which, in his opinion, was @ 
great advantage. 


Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE apologized to 
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Irish Members for interfering in the dis- 
cussion, but objected to the Motion for the 

ponement of the clause as informal, 
and thought it ought not to have been 
received by the Chairman. A clause could 
be postponed by consent on the suggestion 
of the Gentleman having charge of the Bill, 
but in no other way. There could not be 
two questions before the Committee, and 
the question in Committee was always 
upon some Amendment, or that the clause 
should stand part.of the Bill, a question 
interposed that a clause be postponed, was 
a Previous Question, and in Committee 
the undoubted rule was, that the Previous 
Question could not be put. Such had 
been the invariable practice of his pre- 
decessor and successor in the office of 
Chairman of Committees as to Motions 
for postponement, and such was the prin- 
ciple on which he himself had acted during 
his tenure’ of that office; otherwise their 
discussions in Committee would be inter- 
minably protracted. 

Taz CHAIRMAN, in reference to what 
had fallen from the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock, said he understood the practice 
was different from that stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was undoubtedly a rule 
of the House that a Motion to postpone a 
Vote in Committee of Supply could not be 
put, because there was no period to which 
the Vote could be postponed; but it was 
quite competent to any Gentleman to move 
the postponement of a clause in Committee 
ona Bill, because the arrangement of the 
clauses was a matter over which the Com- 
mittee had control. A Motion to that effect 
on the part of the Minister or the Gentle- 
man introducing the Bill was constantly 
agreed to, and it certainly would not have 
been competent for him to refuse to put 
the Motion. 

Lozrp NAAS rejoiced at the decision 
which had just been made, that in Com- 
mittee the House was at liberty to consider 
which portions of a Bill it deemed most 
important to discuss; and believed that it 
would facilitate their future deliberations. 
The practice of introducing an interpreta- 
tion clause at the beginning of a Bill was 
certainly a departure from the usual prac- 
tice, but it was a convenient course, and 
one which, if generally adopted, would 
prevent the inconsiderate extension of 
measures to a part of the United Kingdom 
for which they were not intended. 

Cotons, DUNNE withdrew his Motion. 

Clause agreed to; as was also Clause 3. 

Clause 4 (Clerk of the Peace). 
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Mr. VINCENT SCULLY submitted that 
the Bill could be better carried out by the 
Landed Estates Court and the Valuation 
Office than by the Quarter Sessions. 

Lorp NAAS said, this question was 
most important, but it would be best raised 
upon the 10th clause. 

Mz. CARDWELL accepted this sugges- 
tion ; and thereupon the clause was agreed 
to. 

Clauses 5 to 9 were also agreed to. 

The House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Zuesday next, at Twelve of the clock. 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, June 18, 1860. 


Minvrtes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 
Pusuic Briris.—2* Infants Marriage Act Amend- 
ment. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
RESOLUTION, 


On the Motion of Lord RepEspate, it 
was Lesolved, 

“ That this House will not read any Bill a Se- 
cond Time after Tuesday, the 17th of July, ex- 
cept Bills of Aid or Supply, or any Bill in rela- 
tion to which the House shall have resolved, be- 
fore the Second Reading is moved, that the Cir- 
cumstances which render Legislation on the Sub- 
ject of the same expedient are either of such re- 
cent Occurrence or real Urgency as to render the 
immediate Consideration of the same necessary, 


CATHEDRAL AND COLLEGIATE 
CHURCHES COMMISSION. 
QUESTION, 


Lorp LYTTELTON, in rising to put 
the question of which he had given notice, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to bring in any measures founded on 
the Report of the Commission for inquir- 
ing into the Condition of Cathedral and 
Collegiate Churches (1852), or the Report 
of the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords for inquiring into the Deficiency of 
Means of Spiritual! Instruction and Places 
of Divine Worship in the Metropolis and po- 
pulous Places (1858), said that these were 
strong instances of a practice too common 
in these days, by which important subjects 
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were examined and reported, or with the! would be ready to take up the question, 
utmost diligence by Royal Commissions | Ie, however, thought that in matters of this 
or Parliamentary Committees, but nothing | kind, except under very peculiar circum. 
further was done in the matter. The two | stances, it was not desirable that a Govern. 
bodies to whom the Question referred had | ment should pledge themselves as to the 
applied themselves with great diligence to course of legislation they intended to pro- 
the investigation of the subjects. The pose in an ensuing Session. Such a course 
recommendations of the Cathedral Com- he held to be neither politic, wise, nor just, 
missioners alone occupied six folio pages, The Report of this Commission was very 
and in every case their recommendations | voluminous and complicated, many of its 
were proper matters for the consideration | recommendations were at variance with the 
of the Legislature. If these reeommenda- | course of legislation for many years past, 
tions were shelved it would be an extraor- | and great caution was required in dealing 
dinary instance of waste of labour upon a| with such a large subject. Two points re- 
difficult and important subject. The sub-| commended in the Report of the Commis- 
ject of spiritual destitution was one of a | sion had already become the subject of le. 
different kind; and on this point there | gislation—first of all, that which referred 
could be no doubt that the Report of the | to the union of benefices, and, in the next 
Committee of their Lordships’ House which | place, that provision which enacted that 
sat about two years ago had had consider- | where surplus funds were paid into the 
able effect in diffusing information through- | hands of Ecclesiastical Commissioners the 
out the country. The Committee also had locality from which they were drawn should 
made various recommendations, one only of | have the first claim upon them, if its 
which had been taken up, namely, that re- spiritual necessities were not already pro- 
lating to the union of benefices, a subject vided for. With regard to the first of 
on which a Bill had been introduced by the these, his noble Friend was aware that a 
right rev. Prelate near him (the Bishop of | Bill had been brought in on the subject by 
London); they had suggested that an alte- | the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Lon- 
ration should take place in the law relating don), which had passed their Lordships’ 
to pews and the sale of livings under the | House and was now in the Commons; and, 
patronage of the Crown; also that power as regarded the second point, a Bill had 
should be given to tenants for life to leave been brought into the other House by the 
property for churches and parsonages in the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
same way as was now done for purposes of ment, in which there was a clause to en- 
education. These and other minor recom- able the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
mendations were made by the Committee, | meet local deficiencies. This clause would, 
and there were also in the evidence of he hoped, meet the views of his noble 
Archdeacon Sinclair recommendations of | Friend on that subject. At any rate, he 
various kinds on the same subject. He was unable to hold out to his noble Friend 
did not ask for legislation on these mat-!any hope of further legislation on this 
ters this Session or in any particular Ses- subject during the present Session. 
sion, but he wished to know whether the | 
Government cvld old out any hope that cyuncit PEMPORALATIES IRELAND 
: | ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
to carry out any of the recommendations | 
to which he had made reference. COMMITTEE, 

Tne Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, he House in Committee (according to Order.) 
need hardly remind his noble Friend that) Clause 6 (Commissioners appointed by 
it would be hopeless to hold out the expec- | Her Majesty and the Archbishops to be 
tation that legislation with the purpose of removable.) 
carrying out the resolutions and recom-| Eanrt POWIS said, that this clause con- 
mendations of the voluminous Report of, tained an extraordinary provision relative 
this Commission could be initiated at so' to the removal of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
late a period of the Session as the 18th, missioners by the two Archbishops of Ire- 
June. Indeed, his noble Friend had ac ‘land. By Clause 1, it was enacted that 
knowledged that he did not put the ques- there should be two Ecclesiastical Com- 
tion in the hope that any legislation could missioners receiving a salary,—one to be 
take place in the present Session, but | appointed by the Crown, in order that the 
rather with a view to ascertain whether | Government might be properly represent- 
the Government, in a suecceding Session, ed, and the other by the Primate and 
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Archbishop of Dublin, jointly, to protect 
the interests of the Church; but the 6th 
clause provided that the latter Commis- 
sioner should be removable, not by the au- 
thorities who appointed him, but by the 
Crown. In the analogous case of the 
English Church a directly contrary course 
was adopted, they were appointed during 
good behaviour, and he thought that the 
English precedent was the one to be ob- 
served in this case. He would, therefore, 
move as an Amendment that the Commis- 
sioners appointed by Her Majesty should 
be removable by the Crown, and that those 
appointed by the Lord Primate and the 
Archbishop of Dublin should be removable 
by those Prelates. 

Tue Eart or ST. GERMANS said, 
that this was no new provision created for 
the first time by this Bill. The 3 and 4 
William 1V. already gave to the Crown 
the power sought for in the Bill, which 
merely sought to continue that power. 
Moreover, the Act in question had been 
originally framed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners themselves, and had been 
passed with their concurrence. 

Tue Bisnor or DERRY said, he thought 
the matter of little importance, but pre- 
/ that the clause should stand as it 
id, 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that if any alteration or Amendment 
were made, it should consist in the reduc- 
tion of the two Commissioners to one, and 
he believed that was the general impression 
in Ireland. One Commissioner, he be- 
lieved, had recently transacted the busi- 
ness. 

Tne Eart or ST. GERMANS said, 
he understood the work was more than 
one Commissioner could transact, although 
it was true that during the illness of Sir 
Henry Meredith, Mr. Quin had transacted 
the business of the Department. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Officers to be appointed). 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE pro- 
posed an Amendment to 


“Omit (‘as the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for Ireland now pay to such Officers respectively, or 
such other Salaries as the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for Ireland shall from time to time here- 
after, with the approbation and consent of the 
Lord Lieutenant, testified in writing under his 
hand, think fit to allow”) and insert in lieu thereof 
(‘ the several Salaries set forth in the Schedule to 
this Act annexed, such Salaries to be payable from 
and after the passing of this Act, due credit being 
8iven to each of such Officers for his past ser- 
Vices ’),”” 
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Tue Ear or ST. GERMANS objected 
that it was very unusual to fix such salaries 
in a Bill. The more desirable course would 
be to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Commissioners, as was usually done in re- 
gard to similar departments. 

Tue Bisnor or DERRY stated that it 
was the intention of the Commissioners to 
re-arrange the salaries of their officers. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Amendments made ; the Report thereof 
to be received on Thursday next. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION- 
ERS’ VALUATION, 


QUESTION. 


Lorp PORTMAN inquired of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, What progress had 
been made by the Fcclesiastical Commis- 
sioners in the Valuation ordered by the Act 
3 & 4 Vict., c. 183, 5.77? The matter 
was one of very considerable importance, 
and it was very desirable that the valuation 
in question should proceed. From cireum- 
stances, however, which had come within 
his observation, it appeared as if the Com- 
missioners had been guilty of some neglect 
of duty or disobedience of the law. Unless 
some answer could be given, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners ought either to ask 
Parliament to repeal the clause, or else 
Parliament ought to put such a pressure 
upon them as to oblige them to carry out 
the law. His Question appeared to assume 
that some progress had been made. Ho 
had, however, reason to believe that, had 
he moved for a Return, the answer would 
have been ‘‘ nil,”’ and he asked the ques- 
tion to elicit some information. 

Tue Eant or CHICHESTER said, that 
his noble Friend had answered his own 
question. The object for which this valua- 
tion was to be made, or rather completed, 
was to enable the Commissioners to ascer- 
tain the value of the poor livings. One 
reason why they had not proceeded to cause 
a fresh valuation to be made was that they 
had obtained no additional powers since the 
last valuation, and there was no reason to 
believe that any new valuation would be 
more accurate than the last. The value of 
the property they were called upon to deal 
with was constantly changing, and the 
Commissioners believed that they were jus- 
tified in postponing the valuation, in conse- 
quence of the great loss of time and Jabour, 
to say nothing of expense, which would be 
involved without commensurate results, 
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INDIA.—EUROPEAN TROOPS, 
RETURNS MOVED FOR. 


THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
in moving for certain Returns referring to 
the amount of European regiments in India, 
said he did not intend to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the difficult question of the-ex- 
pediency or wisdom of abolishing the local 
army; for abolition it would be, whether 
called by the name of amalgamation or ab- 
sorption, if the Queen’s regular army was 
to do all the work of European troops in 
India. Upon that point he had formed no 
decided opinion; but as it was mixed up 
with the question of the whole administra- 
tion of India, he thought it important that 
full information should be given to the 
House. The Returns for which he moved 
would not give much information by them- 
selves, but they would add to the informa. 
tion conveyed by the Papers which had 
been presented to the other House, and 
the presentation of which to their Lord- 
ships had been most unaccountably delayed. 
The noble Marquess concluded by moving 
an Address for— 

“ Return of the Number of local European Re- 
giments in each of the Presidencies of British In- 
dia, and the Total Amount of that Force on the 
1st January 1830, 1835, 1840, 1845, 1850, 1856, 
1857, 1858, 1859, and 1860; specifying whether 
Infantry, Cavalry, or Artillery : Also, 

“Return of the Number of Regiments and the 
Total Amount of Force of the Queen’s Army in 
the same Presidencies at the same Periods: And 


“Return of the Number of Recruits sent from 
England in each of the last Four Years to dif- 
ferent Regiments of either Army; and of the 
Number of Officers and Soldiers sent Ilome inva- 
lided or discharged from either Service in those 
Years: 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
it was extremely important that the infor- 
mation now asked for should be supplied; 
but he should, on this occasion, imitate the 
example of the noble Marquess, and not 
go into the general question respecting the 
manner in which it was proposed to deal 
with the local army in India. At the same 
time he would suggest for the consideration 
of the Government a matter upon which 
silence had hitherto been observed, and 
which, though of great importance, must, 
he presumed, have escaped attention. One 
of the reasons assigned for the amalgama- 
tion of Her Majesty’s army and the local 
army was, that it was most desirable that 
all the regiments serving in India should 
from time to time come to this country. 
Now, it was impossible for Parliament, 
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within any period to which they might 
reasonably look forward, to give effect to 
that object. He apprehended that Parlia- 
ment would be bound by its own solemn 
pledge, recently given within the last two 
years, and that it would not impose what 
hitherto it never had imposed—compulsory 
service upon any body of soldiers whatever, 
The position in which the affair stood was 
this:—The Company’s army was trans. 
ferred to the Crown, subject to the same 
conditions as those on which it was held 
by the Company—that is to say, it was 
liable to serve within the same territorial 
limits only, as if it had continued in the 
service of the Company. It was impossible, 
therefore, for Parliament to give to the 
Crown any power to send from India to 
England any portion of that force, unless 
the men should choose, on being discharged 
from the service, to re-enlist as if they had 
entered into one of the Queen’s regiments, 
Now, it would be rather dangerous to let 
the bird loose from the cage, in the hope 
of its flying back into the window. That 
experiment had lately been tried, and had 
failed. Last year they had lost 16,000 
men, and this year it was possible they 
might lose 15,000 more. It was not until 
the expiration of the men’s service, which 
continued for ten years, and of the officer’s 
service, which continued for life, that it 
would be possible for the Government, 
under any circumstances, to direct the 
transfer of any local force now in India to 
this country. 

Eart GRANVILLE, in assenting to the 
returns, deprecated discussion at the pre- 
sent stage of this question, and until the 
whole matter was before their Lordships. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
under the circumstances he had stated, 
this amalgamation, however important it 
might be, would be practically deferred, in 
the case of the men, until the expiration 
of ten years; and in the case of officers, 
during the whole of their lives. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, there was 
one question which he wished to ask the 
noble Karl—namely, whether if an officer 
was once appointed to the Staff, he re- 
mained there for life, and was never re- 
manded to his regiment? 

Eart GRANVILLE thought, it would 
be desirable to postpone this question, as 
the whole subject of the Staff was under 
the consideration of the Government. He, 
therefore, deprecated any discussion upon 
it at present. 


Viscount HARDINGE asked when the 
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papers moved for would be laid upon the 
table ? 
Eart GRANVILLE: Probably to-mor- 


row. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH asked 
the Government, in laying the papers on 
this subject upon the table, to publish, in 
extenso, the letter of Lord Canning, of 
which, as yet, only an extract had been 
produced. He hoped the whole despatch 
might be printed entire, without injury to 
the public service. 

Motion agreed to. 


Naples— Rumoured 


ITALY.—NAPLES.—RUMOURED INTER- 
FERENCE OF FRANCE.—QUESTION. 
Lorp BROUGHAM (who had attempted 

to put this Question before the Orders of, 

the Day) ssid :—My Lords, the experience 
of this evening teaches us that in order 
to put a Question to the Government on 
any subject, however urgent or important, 
it is necessary on every occasion to give 
notice of the question, and have it printed 
amongst the Orders of the Day. Such a 
course will be very inconvenient, and will 
often give rise to long and unnecessary 
discussions ; for I have observed that when 
questions are asked without notice, they 
are at once answered, and there is an end 
of them; but that when notice is given 
they almost invariably lead to debates, 
which may sometimes be of long duration. 
The Question I am about to put to my 
noble Friend, the Lord President, arises 
from an impression that has prevailed for 
the last two days, both in Paris and Lon- 
don, and which has created very consider- 
able alarm in both cities. I hope and 
trust that I shall receive as distinct a de- 
nial of it as my noble Friend and his col- 
leagues are capable of giving ;—but, in 
my. opinion, their denial of having received 
any information or notice upon this subject 
from the other side of the water will be in it- 
self a substantial contradiction of the report. 

It has been said, both in Paris and London, 

during the last two days, that the French 

Government are either sending, or are pre- 

paring to send, a very considerable force 

to the south of Italy—to the kingdom of 

Naples. [The Earl of Exrenporoven: A 

military force?] A military force. A 

naval force they have already there, con- 

sisting of seven ships ; but the despatch of 

& military force, as I am reminded by the 

noble Earl, stands in a totally different 

position, and naturally creates very con- 
siderable anxiety and alarm. I confess, 
for my own part, that I do not partake of 
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that alarm ; because, even if it were true 
that there is a force despatched, or about 
to be despatched, to the kingdom of Na- 
ples, I am perfectly convinced that it is 
an impossibility such foree should be de- 
spatched for the purpose of interposing 
between the King of Naples—I can now, 
happily, only call him the King of Naples; 
and not the King of the Two Sicilies—it is 
utterly and absolutely impossible that any 
force should be sent for the purpose of pro- 
tecting him against his former subjects in 
Sicily; or of protecting him, I will venture 
to hope, against his subjects on the main- 
land. Ido not believe, therefore, that if 
this measure is in contemplation, or if it is 
'begun to be executed—that it could be 
for any one purpose connected with the 
King of Naples, with respect to his subjects 
on the mainland, or the restitution of his do- 
| minion in the island of Sicily. What might 
be the object of the movement, if unhappily 
it were about to take place, I will not vens 
ture even to conjecture, but I am only sa- 
| tisfied and comforted in a firm and entire 
belief that it cannot be for the protection 
of the King of Naples. My Lords, I say, 
therefore, first, that I cannot believe there 
|is any foundation for the rumour. If it 
| had any foundation, some notice must have 
| been given of it to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and, upon finding that they have no 
intimation whatever from Paris on the sub- 
ject, I shall believe it to be entirely erro- 
}neous. I confess I shall be glad to find I 
am right, and that the report is ground- 
less; and I rejoice to think that I shall 
hear from my noble Friend opposite that 
it is so; but if not, the alarm I feel is not 
for the liberties of Sicily or of Naples, 
but it is lest there may be some intention 
entertained by the French Government of 
interfering, either with the Duchies, or 
with Sardinia, or with the Pope, or with 
Venice, and lest, therefore, there should 
be danger to the peace of Europe. 

Eart GRANVILLE : I regret that the 
noble and learned Lord should have been 
put to the inconvenience of waiting until 
now in order to submit his Question to 
the Government. There is some differ- 
ence between giving any notice of a ques 
tion and inscribing the formal notice to 
be printed with the Votes previously to 
the day on which the question is to be 
asked. Now, the noble and Jearned Lord 
has never given me the slightest intimation 
of his intention to put this question. It is, 
I think, convenient, not only to Members 
of the Cabinet, but to the public, that no- 
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tice should be given of any question of im- 
portance, inasmuch as it often, happens | 
that the Member of the Government of | 
whom the question is to be asked finds it | 
necessary to communicate with the head of | 
the Department to which the subject spe- | 
cially refers, in order to be enabled to| 
make a complete and satisfactory reply. 
If I had stated what 1 knew when the no- | 
ble and learned Lord first put the question | 
to me, I could only have stated my indi- | 
vidual belief that Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment had received no such information as | 
that to which the noble and learned Lord | 
has alluded, and that it would be incon. | 
sistent with all the declarations we have | 
received on the subject from the Emperor | 
of the French. 1 have had an opportu- | 
nity, however, through the delay which the | 
forms of the House have occasioned, of | 
communicating with my noble Friend the | 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs on the mat- | 
ter, and I am enabled to state upon his | 
authority that there is no foundation for | 
the rumour of any French military force | 
having been sent to the south of Italy, or | 
that there is any intention of so doing, It 
is true the French have ships of war there, 
as we have, for the protection of British 
subjects and their property ; but I repeat 
that I do not believe there is any intention 
of sending any troops there. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
it was satisfactory to find that this rumour 
was as great a fiction as the report that 
the British marines had taken possession 
of Castellamare. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: If no information 
has been received from Paris, or elsewhere, 
of such intention, it is clear to my mind 
that the rumour is groundless. Let us 
hope, therefore, that there will be not only 
no breach of the peace, or disturbance of 
the tranquillity now prevailing in Italy, ex- 
cepting in the South and in Sicily, but 
that Sicily and the South of Italy are, the 
one already free, and the other nearly 
free, from the tyranny under which they 
have laboured. 

House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, Half-past 
Ten o’clock. 


| 
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BERWICK-UPON-TWEED ELECTION, 
ANSWER TO ADDRESS. 


Lorpv CASTLEROSSE, the Comptroller 
of the Household, appeared at the bar with 
Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address. 


I have received the joint Address of 
the Two Houses of Parliament, in refer- 
ence to the Report made by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons ap- 
pointed to try a Petition complaining of 
an undue Election and Return for the 
Borough of Berwick-upon-Tweed; and I 
have given directions accordingly for the 
appointment of Commissioners for the 
purpose of making the Inquiry prayed 
for by the Address. 


ANCHORS.—QUESTION. 


Viscount RAYNHAM said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Why the description of Anchor reported 
by the Anchor Committee of 1852 as the 
most approved, and now used on board 
Her Majesty’s Yacht the Victoria and 
Albert, has not been generally adopted in 
the Royal Navy? 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET said, there 
was no objection to any officer having one 
of these anchors supplied to him if he 
asked for it. 

Viscount RAYNHAM: Why are they 
not in general use ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Because 
they are objected to generally by the pro- 
fession. There are very few officers who 
do not object to the use of them. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES.—PUBLIC CAR- 
RIAGES.—QUESTION. 


Viscount RAYNHAM said, he would 
now beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether, in order 
to prevent the serious consequences which 
at present result from persons suffering 
from infectious diseases being conveyed 
to hospitals in public carriages, regulations 
can be made enforcing the detention at the 
hospital of the carriages so used until cer- 
tificates shall have been given to the Com- 
missioners of Police to the effect that such 
carriages have been by proper and sufficient 
purification rendered incapable of spread- 
ing disease, 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that under 
the existing Police Act there was no such 
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power as that referred to by the noble Lord, 
and therefore it would be impossible that 
any such directions could be given without 
further legislation by that House. He 
would state to the noble Lord and the 
House that the subject had not escaped 
the attention of the Police authorities, and 
they had, under the authority of the Se- 
eretary of State, provided a carriage for 
the conveyance of persons suffering from 
infectious complaints, and not only for 
their removal, but for the removal of pri- 
soners and all other persons infected in any 
manner who might be found in the com- 
mon lodging-houses, which were subject 
to the control of the Police. He would 
also take that opportunity of stating that 
if any parochial authority, or any person 
locally interested, should desire to see the 
carriage which had been provided by the 
Police, he would receive permission to do 
so on application being made to Sir Richard 
Mayne at the Police Station, Bagnigge 
Wells Road, Clerkenwell. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, con- 
sidering the advanced period of the Session 
and the quantity of business which still 
remains to be transacted I hope there will 
be no objection to the Motion which I have 
to make, in conformity with the ordinary 
usage, that the Government take an addi- 
tional Order Day; and, as Friday is now 
a Motion Day, that for the rest of the 
Session Orders of the Day have precedence 
of Notices of Motion on Fridays, and Go- 
vernment Orders precedence of others. I 
hope hon. Members will have no objec- 
tion to an arrangement which will tend 
very much to facilitate public business. 

CotonreL FRENCH said, he wished to 
know whether the noble Lord proposes to 
allow the system still to continue by which 
questions are put on the Motion for Ad- 
journment, and by which, in effect, one 
Motion has precedence over all the Orders. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: That is a 
matter with which Government cannot in- 
terfere; it must rest in the discretion of 
private Members. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
would beg to ask whether any alteration 
will be made by the new arrangement in 
the position of the Savings Bank Bill, 
= at present stands first in the list for 

riday. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: If any al- 
teration be made notice will be given to 
the House either to-night or to-morrow. 
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Resolved, 


“That upon Friday next, and upon every suc- 
ceeding Friday during the remainder of the Ses- 
sion, Orders of the Day have precedence of No- 
tices of Motions, Government Orders of the Day 
having priority.” 


PROMOTIONS FROM THE RANKS, 
ADDRESS MOVED. 


Order for Committee (of Supply read ;) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. M‘EVOY said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War, in 
defending a recent appointment, had stated 
that it would be a cowardly and shabby 
thing if he were to pass over an officer 
who was perfectly qualified for the post 
in his gift, merely because he held a place 
at Court. He was now about to afford the 
right hon. Gentleman an opportunity of 
proving his ingenuousness in that remark. 
A practice had grown up of late years of 
giving an increased number of commis- 
sions to deserving non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and the present Commander-in-Chief 
had done more in this respect than many 
of his predecessors. But, while men were 
thus promoted it was not fair that their 
new position should place them in cireum- 
stances of embarrassment. A man, after 
perhaps twenty-five years’ service, on be- 
ing promoted from the ranks, was not al- 
lowed to make this the ground of a claim 
towards a pension, though, by a rule of 
the War Office for which he could not find 
any authority, it was the custom to allow 
him to count half his previous service. So 
that a man entering the army at twenty 
years of age, and obtaining his commission 
at forty-five, would have to serve till he 
was sixty-five years of age, before he was 
entitled to retire upon full-pay. But a 
man at forty-five, after enduring all the 
fatigues and hardships of his profession, 
was in no condition to commence a new 
term of service before he could look for- 
ward to the enjoyment of a full retiring 
allowance. Quartermasters and paymasters 
—on what ground he was unable to say— 
were allowed to count the whole of their 
previous service. To the argument that 
the latter could not expect promotion, was 
to be opposed the fact that men ordinarily 
obtained their commissions at an age when 
they could not expect to rise higher than 
the command of a company. The sum 
produced by the half-pay of a captain and 
the investment of the price of his commis- 
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sion was insufficient to support him in the 
position to which he was entitled; and a 
case had come to his knowledge in which 
an officer who had received his promotion 
in the manner referred to, applied for the 
post of recruiting officer, for which he was 
perfectly eligible, but was unable to obtain 
it, because he was not allowed to count 
his former service. The cost to the State 
of the change which he advocated would 
be trifling; the aggregate amount would 
not, he believed, exceed the pay of one 
general officer. 


Amendment proposed, 


‘ « To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘an hum- 
ble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying 
that She may be graciously placed to order that 
those Officers in the Army who have been pro- 
moted from the ranks may be allowed to reckon 
their previous services in the ranks, in the same 
manner as is now permitted to Paymasters and 
Quarter-masters, so as to enable them to avail 
themselves of the 30th section of the Royal War- 
rant of the 14th day of October, 1858, which re- 
gulates the retirement of Combatant Officers in 
the Army and Ordnance Corps,’” 


—instead thereof. 


Coronet DUNNE seconded the Amend- 
ment, and said he was convinced that the 
sympathies of the House would be with 


those officers who, through their own ef- 
forts and because of distinguished service, 
had risen from the ranks. There was no 
army in which the expenses attaching to 
the position of an officer were greater than 
in the British army, and yet there was 
none in which the officers were treated 
more niggardly. He hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War 
would show good reason why the boon now 
asked for officers who had risen from the 
lower grades of the army should not be 
granted to them. It was not the rank 
which such men valued, but the money 
which would enable them to provide for 
their families and maintain them in the 
position which their good conduct had at- 
tained. The House had been told the 
other night of a naval officer who had re- 
fused the command of a@ vessel, because, as 
he said, he could not afford it; and he 
hoped that the men whose merits deserved 
promotion in the army would not be ob- 
liged to decline commissions when offered 
to them for a similar reason. Promotion 
ought certainly to be granted under cir- 
cumstances which would render it a boon 
and not a punishment. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, in an- 
swer to the question which had been put 

Mr. M‘ Evoy 
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to him by his hon. and gallant Friend, 
that he quite sympathized with him in his 
desire to do away with everything which 
was unfair to those officers who had risen 
by their merit from the ranks to hold 
commissions in Her Majesty’s army; but 
he thought his hon. and gallant Friend 
did not draw a sufficient distinction be- 
tween non-commissioned officers rising to 
be ensigns or lieutenants, as the case might 
be, and those who were selected to be 
quartermasters and paymasters. Those 
posts required peculiar qualifications, and 
very few of those who were promoted 
from the ranks to commissions would be 
found to possess those special qualifica- 
tions. The peculiar advantages given to 
all officers who rose from the ranks should 
also be considered. He (Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert) confessed that he was not certain that 
it was always a very great advantage to 
a man to be raised from the ranks; and 
experience had shown that although we 
should always keep that reward open, by 
which we might hope ultimately to attract 
a better class of men into the army, yet 
he believed that, in the majority of the 
cases, the officers so promoted regretted 
their promotion. Look, on the other hand, 
to what were the advantages which were 
given to a man promoted from the ranks 
compared with those of an officer who pos- 
sessed a commission and had not been in 
the ranks. In the first place, a rigid ex- 
amination was exacted from every officer 
who was preparing for a Queen’s commis- 
sion, and it was laid down that it must be 
certain that he was possessed of a certain 
amount of education and attainments. In 
the case of an officer promoted from the 
ranks, that rule was broken through en- 
tirely, for otherwise no man could be pro- 
moted from the ranks. Therefore, a great 
exception was made in favour of a man 
who was promoted from the ranks. When 
first he had the honour of filling the office 
of Secretary of State for War a man pro- 
moted from the ranks had out of nothing 
to purchase his whole outfit. A change 
had been made, and now £150 was allot- 
ted to every man who was promoted from 
the ranks in the cavalry, and £100 to 
every man promoted to an ensigncy in 
the infantry. A commissioned officer was 
allowed nothing. Here, again, was an 
advantage which the officers who had 
not risen from the ranks did not obtain. 
Further, the officer from the ranks had 
the advantage of being allowed to count 
two years in the ranks as one towards his 
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pension or retirement as a commissioned 
officer. [Mr. M‘Evoy: On what autho- 
rity?] He could not quote the authority; 
but it was their universal practice at the 
Horse Guards, in the case of officers who 
rose from the ranks, to allow two years in 
the ranks to be counted for one of commis- 
sioned service. Here, again, was a very 
great advantage. If, again, they referred 
to the case of paymasters and quartermas- 
ters, they would find that in that service, 
which, as he said before, was of a peculiar 
nature, the service in the ranks was not 
counted unless there were so many years’ 
service with the commission. The differ- 
ence between the two was not so great. 
An officer who rose from the ranks, if he 
wished to dispose of his commission, was 
allowed £100 for every year he had held 
it. That did not apply to the commis- 
sioned officers, but the rule was made in 
favour of men who had risen from the 
ranks. He did not see that they could 


safely extend the rule so as to allow non- 
commissioned service to count as commis- 
sioned service beyond what was already 
permitted. He thought they had gone as 
far as it was expedient, by allowing two 
years to count for one, and giving those 


other and great advantages which it was 
wise and politic to give to non-commis- 
sioned officers promoted from the ranks. 
It should be recollected there was a very 
great difference between non-commissioned 
and commissioned service. One was the 
service that obeyed, the other the service 
that commanded. The service that com- 
manded required the higher qualifications; 
the whole distinction between the ranks 
rested on the additional value given to the 
officer above the man. He did not think 
he would be justified in holding out a 
prospect that any alteration such as had 
been proposed would be made. 

Coronet DICKSON considered that the 
right hon. Gentleman had overstated the 
case against officers who rose frem the 
ranks, but who did not fill the position of 
either paymaster or quartermaster. He 
denied that they required less qualification 
than either paymasters or quartermasters. 
On the contrary, they generally became 
adjutants, and that was a post which re- 
quired not only the greatest qualification 
but the greatest tact and manner, because 
it was on such an officer that the efficiency 
of a regiment mainly depended. The 
£100 allowance spoken of was given in 
lieu of the right to sell out, but it in no 
way compensated for that right; for if, 
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for example, he held a lieutenant’s com- 
mission for three years he got £300 for it 
on retiring, though its value was £1,100. 
The great advantage which the non-com- 
missioned officer derived from his promo- 
tion was the value of the commission, and 
that advantage he should have the power 
of realizing to the fullest extent by being 
allowed to sell out like other officers. 

Coronet LINDSAY remarked that, as 
a general rule, the service wished to give 
an opportunity to non-commissioned offi- 
cers, as far as practicable, to rise from the 
ranks into the position of commissioned 
officers. It might not be usual for non- 
commissioned officers to desire to obtain 
commissions, or that a very large promo- 
tion from the ranks was desirable; but he 
would leave it open to every man to have 
an opportunity of rising. What they 
wanted was that the officer should be al- 
lowed to count his service as a non-com- 
missioned officer, in order that he might 
come with the greater rapidity to that po- 
sition when he could retire on full pay. 
They also wished that service as a non- 
commissioned officer should be allowed to 
count towards the sale of the commission, 
that he might receive the full price of it 
for the benefit of his family if he had one; 
if he had not, the officer generally remained 
in the service till he advanced another 
step, and then retired on full pay. He 
thought this was a small boon to be asked 
for by those officers, and one that might 
be granted without any injury to the 
finances of the country. It was not likely 
they would ever have a larger infusion of 
such officers, but it was very desirable to 
give the opportunity of rising to as many 
as possible. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” put, 
and agreed to. 

Mz. DARBY GRIFFITH rose to call 
the attention of the House to the stoppage 
of a portion of a cavalry officer’s pay for 
forage; and said that this point had been 
taken up by both the late and the present 
Secretaries at War, but that the Treasury 
had in each case refused to entertain the 
question. He condemned the practice as 
anomalous and a If the Go- 
vernment had refused to find forage for 
the horses of the cavalry altogether that 
would have been intelligible; but he could 
not understand with what consistency th 
first professed to give the forage and too: 
back more than half the price by this 
miserable deduction. It was well known 
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that the officering of the cavalry had of late 
years become a difficult matter, as there 
were no fewer than thirty-six vacancies 
without applicants during the last year. 
There were several causes for this. In 
the first place, it was found that from the 
changes in the art of war, professional work 
was now demanded from the officers, so 
that gentlemen could no longer enter the 
cavalry as a mere source of amusement. 
The system of examination had also pro- 
duced a discouraging effect. The next he 
was about to mention might appear a small 
matter, but he was satisfied it had its 
weight. Formerly it was only the officers 
of the cavalry that were allowed to wear 
moustaches, and hence moustaches were 
regarded as the badge of the aristocratic 
branch of the service; but now that all 
officers were allowed to wear them the 
prestige of the enjoyment of a particular 
privilege in that respect had gone from 
the cavalry service. Well, what was the 
course taken by the Government? They 
had taken certain steps in the right di- 
rection. They had reduced the price of 
commissions, and they had allowed officers 
to obtain their chargers from the regimen- 
tal stud; but still there remained this 
great anomaly of which he complained. 
He had already mentioned that the objec- 
tion to its removal came from the Trea- 
sury. He had always supposed that when 
“‘My Lords” of the Treasury decided on 
anything, it was at a real meeting of the 
Board with the First Lord of the Treasury 
at their head; and believing that he cer- 
tainly had some difficulty in reconciling 
the narrow views expressed in the Trea- 
sury correspondence with that great know- 
ledge of social life which the First Lord 
was well known to possess. But it lately 
came out, in the course of another dis- 
cussion, that this Board, like some other 
Boards, was a mere fiction; that there was 
no meeting of ‘“‘ My Lords,” and that the 
whole was done by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. That quite altered the case, 
for it was not surprising that a gentleman 
lately taken from commercial pursuits 
should be wholly unacquainted with the 
military service of the country. Some of 
his arguments were certainly very sur- 
prising. The Secretary at War stated that 
they had now to do with a less opulent 
class of officers, and it would be necessary, 
therefore, to reduce as much as possible 
their expenses. To this the reply was 
that the more the cost of the service was 
lowered the more the extra price of com- 
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missions would be enhanced, and that 
they must deal with this question on com. 
mercial principles. That showed a sur- 
prising want of knowledge of the world, 
Why, upon commercial principles no man 
would go into the army at all. His pay 
did not afford to him a reasonable annuity 
for the capital expended in the purchase of 
his commission, so that it might be said he 
served his country for nothing. A man 
went into the army for honour, for dis- 
tinction, for status in society, for a few 
inches of ribbon or a medal, and the com- 
mercial principle was the last considera- 
tion that entered his head. He concluded 
by moving the following Resolution :— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is un- 
just to the Officers of Cavalry, and not ereditable 
to the Country, that a stoppage should be made 
from their pay of 8}d. per horse per day for the 
forage supplied to the horses which they are re- 
quired to keep for the performance of their regi- 
mental duty, and that it is expedient that such 
deduction should be discontinued in future.” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that as the House 
had decided on the last Question, “ that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question,” it was not com- 
petent for the hon. Member to move an- 
other Motion. The Question was that he 
do now leave the Chair. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY.—CIVIL ASSIST- 
ANTS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR rose to call 
the attention of the House to the position 
and pay of the Civil Assistants employed 
upon the Ordnance Survey, and more par- 
ticularly to a portion of them, numbering 
about 700. Their complaint resolved itself 
into four distinct heads:—1. The insufl- 
ciency of pay as compared with that of 
the employés in other public departments. 
2. The capriciousness of the mode of pro- 
motion in the Ordnance Survey, and the 
absence of any proper system of classifica- 
tion. 3. The absence of holidays, such as 
were allowed in other public Departments. 
4, The hours of business, longer than in 
other establishments of the State. He had 
taken some trouble to put the Secretary of 
War in possession of the facts of the case, 
and had had the honour of receiving a 
lengthened reply; but as the right hon. 
Gentleman had not satisfied him, he wished 
to bring the matter under the notice of the 
House. He held in his hand a tabular list 
of the persons employed on the Ordnance 
Survey, and he found that the number of 
persons who received from 4s. to 6s. per 
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day amounted to 145, and those who re- 
ceived from 28. to 4s. per day amounted to 
600, although their length of service 
averaged from 15 to 25 years. Between 
those two classes were the computors and 
draughtsmen —a large and most useful 
body. ‘Taking the whole of the civil staff, 
the average pay was at the rate of 3s. 6d. 
a day; and, as they were not paid for 
Sundays, as the military staff were, taking 
$13 working days in the year, their aver- 
age income amounted to less than £55 a 
year. When he turned to the military 
staff, he found that their incomes at an 
average rate of pay of 5s. a day amounted 
to £75 a year, and if the fuel and lodging 
provided were taken into account, the sap- 
per on the military staff was much better 
off than the civil assistant. There were 
496 persons on the military staff, and out 
of them 116 were superintendents, who 
performed no daily work whatever. The 
House would, he thought, be somewhat 
surprised at the proportion which the su- 
perintendents presented to the working 
staff. At Southampton there were sixty 
draughtsmen, and these had one captain, 
one lieutenant, one quarter-master-ser- 
geant, one sergeant, and two corporals. 
There were thirty computors and fifty en- 


gravers, who had also a like proportion of 


officers as the draughtsmen. There were 
therefore a large number of officers, embrac- 
ing lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, 
lieutenants, sergeant-majors, &c., who pre- 
sided over a number of persons who only 
amounted to about 140. The proportion 
between those who commanded and those 
who served in the military department 
was perfectly ridiculous. A few years ago, 
when the sanitary survey was being taken, 
a large proportion of civil assistants were 
employed, and they were all placed under 
the superintendence of two officers and two 
assistant-sergeants. Next look at the 'To- 
pographical Office in London, where there 
were four commissioned and three non-com- 
missioned officers superintending twenty- 
two persons, involving an expense which 
might be largely saved to the country. He 
would also ask the House to consider the 
position of these civil assistants as com- 
pared with other civil servants in the va- 
rious departments of Somerset House. 
Messengers and porters received from £65 
to £95 a year, and clerks commenced at 
£90. At the War Department the com- 
mencing salaries were £90; in the Customs, 
£80; and in the Long Room, £75. It 
was clear, therefore, that these men en- 
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gaged in the survey were not paid with 
anything like the same liberality as the 
Custom House and Somerset House civil 
clerks. In the case of these latter, more- 
over, there was a regular system of promo- 
tion according to merit; but in the case of 
those for whom he pleaded, the sergeant or 
corporal did as he pleased, and merit and 
long service had little chance of being re- 
garded. And lastly, they had but fourteen 
days’ holidays, while the civil service clerks 
had a month, and, at the same time, their 
daily labour was longer. He trusted on all 
these grounds, that the Government would 
take the case of these persons into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. VANCE said, he could corroborate 
the general statements of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for South- 
ampton. He wished to know whether 
those men were to be entitled to the be- 
nefits of the Civil Service Superannuation 
Act. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s statement was 
founded on an entire misconception as to 
the facts. In answer to his statement he 
would refer the House to the authentic Re- 
port of the number and cost of the men, 
civil and military, employed upon the Ord- 
nance Survey, from which it would be seen 
that the real numbers did not tally with 
those given by his hon. and learned Friend. 
In calculating the cost of the military staff 
he had thrown in the cost of the superin- 
tending officers; but, in calculating that 
of the civil staff he had omitted the cost 
of supervision altogether. The best an- 
swer to his observations was, perhaps, the 
fact that the allowance made to civilians 
was sufficient at all times to secure an 
abundant supply of labour—that they 
never found men leaving the service, while 
there were always others anxious to obtain 
such employment, and upon the whole 
they were well paid. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman had quite misrepresented 
the fact as regarded the officers. If they 
had nothing to dv but look after the men, 
it would be undoubtedly true that they 
were too numerous and overpaid; but so 
far from that being the case, they had 
enormous numbers of plans to inspect and 
manage, and were responsible for the ex- 
penditure of considerable sums annually. 
It should be remembered, 1n instituting 
any comparison between the allowances 
of soldiers and civilians, that the latter 
had only specified duties to perform, and 
were not liable to be removed at any mo- 
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ment to some distant scene of war or to 
colonial service. It gave him great plea- 
sure to find that he admitted the correct- 
ness and value of the survey, but he could 
assure him he was altogether mistaken in 
the case which he had submitted to the 
House. With regard to the duration of 
the holidays he had only to observe that 
those men had risen by their merit from 
the position of day labourers, and that 
there were very few people of their condi- 
tion in life who could obtain even a fort- 
night’s inaction every year. 


ITALY.—FOREIGN ENLISTMENT.—THE 
PAPAL ARMY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he rose to 
call the attention of the House to the fact 
of the enlistment now going on in Ireland 
to furnish the Pope with troops in Italy; 
and to ask the Government what measures 
they have adopted, or intend to adopt ; and 
what official communication they have re- 
ceived upon the subject. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that the question 
was one of some importance, and was ex- 
citing considerable interest and some sur- 
prise among the people of this country. 
He had in his possession extracts from 
Trish journals of all shades of politics: 
some of them rejoicing at the defiance 
with which the proclamation issued by 
Her Majesty’s Government had been treat- 
ed, and all stating the enormous number 
of recruits who were leaving Ireland 
to join what was called ‘‘The Pope’s 
Own.” He took it for granted that in 
the present state of Europe Her Majesty’s 
Government must be extremely anxious 
that it should be known whether they had 
power to prevent this flagrant violation of 
the law, or whether it was to be assumed 
that they tacitly sanctioned the proceed- 
ings which were going on. As long ago 
as the 28th of May, it was stated in vari- 
ous newspapers that Waterford and other 
seaports of Ireland had been made ports 
for what was sometimes called ‘ emigra- 
tion,” but what was sometimes openly ad- 
mitted to be the embarcation of recruits 
for the Pope’s army. In the first instance 
it was put forward by the priests, who had 
taken a large part in this recruiting, that 
these persons were mere emigrants to Italy. 
Afterwards it was said that they were 
going to join the municipal army in Italy; 
and it subsequently appeared that they 
were enlisted for the purpose of recruiting 
the army which was to defend the Pope in 
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case of any collision with his subjects, 
Her Majesty’s Government had issued g 
proclamation, with a view to prevent the 
infraction of the law; and no sooner did 
it appear than the conductors of this ep. 
listment hurled defiance at the Ministry, 
The newspapers boldly stated that these 
recruits were intended for a foreign army; 
and in one instance he believed a justice 
of the peace was present at their embarea- 
tion. This had been going on for some 
weeks; and some of the recruits had been 
presented to the Pope, had performed an 
obeisance to which he did not intend to 
refer in any terms of ridicule, and had 
been thanked by his Holiness for having 
joined his army. All this was in flagrant 
violation of the Act of Parliament, be- 
cause he would show the House that not 
only the enlistment, but the procuring, or 
endeavouring to procure, the enlistment of 
persons to serve in a foreign army was an 
offence against the statute. The law upon 
the subject was as clear as law could be. 
In earlier times the youth of Britain were 
fond of going abroad to advance their in- 
terests, and frequently formed the guards 
of foreign sovereigns. Thus Louis XI. had 
his Scotch guard, as the Bourbons had 
their Swiss one. The first Act of Parlia- 
ment upon the subject was passed in the 
year 1605, about the time of the Gunpow- 
der Plot. That statute the 1st James I., 
cap. 4—commenced with a curious recital, 
which had been copied into subsequent 
Acts :-— 


“That, forasmuch as it is found by late experi- 
ence, that such as go voluntarily out of this 
realm to serve foreign princes, states, and poten- 
tates are, for the most part, perverted in their re- 
ligion and loyalty by Jesuits and fugitives, with 
whom they do there converse.” 


And it enacted that any one who went out 
of the country without having taken the 
oath of allegiance to His Majesty should 


be deemed guilty of felony. There was 
another Act of the 9th of Geo. II., cap. 
30, entitled “‘ An Act to Prevent the List- 
ing of His Majesty’s Subjects to serve 
without His Majesty’s Licence,” which 
enacted that if any subject of His Majesty 
should enlist himself, or procure any other 
person to enlist, or should even attempt to 
procure any other person to go beyond 
seas, with an intent to be enlisted, to serve 
any foreign Prince without His Majesty’s 
Licence he should be guilty of felony, and 
should suffer death without benefit of 
clergy. These were Acts of great severity ; 
they had now become to a certain extent 
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obsolete; and he admitted that he could 
find no case in which they had been en- 
forced. The Act of Parliament which was 
now in force was the Act of 59th Geo. III., 
cap. 69, called “The Foreign Enlistment 
Act.” It was introduced by Sir Samuel 
Shepherd, at that time Attorney General, 
and supported by Mr. Canning, and was 
intended to prevent persons going to assist 
the States of South America, which were 
then at war with Spain. The question 
was much discussed in that House, but ul- 
timately the Act passed, and its provisions 
had been enforced. It might be suspended 
by an Order in Council; and in the year 
1835 it was so suspended, in order that 
the subjects of the English Crown might 
enter the army of Queen Isabella of Spain, 
who was then at war with her uncle, Don 
Carlos. The matter was discussed in the 
House of Commons, the suspension of the 
Act being opposed by Lord Mahon, but 
after a debate the Order in Council was 
sustained. The law was now distinct and 
clear that it was an offence to enlist in the 
service of any foreign prince for any pur- 
pose whatever, and that those who pro- 
cured or incited to that enlistment were 
guilty of a misdemeanour punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. The proceedings 
which had been carried on lately in 
Ireland had excited attention both in 
this country and Europe, and it was im- 
portant that the Government should 
state whether or not they had power to 
put a stop to this enlistment. There could 
be no want of evidence. Numerous jour- 
nals had published their defiance of the 
Proclamation. The priests had enlisted 
the men in the broad daylight; a magis- 
trate had countenanced their embarkation : 
they had a depét in London, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tower-hill, and the offenders 
might be caught in flagrante delicto. Her 
Majesty’s Government professed to observe 
neutrality abroad, and it was therefore 
important that they should state whe- 
ther it was the will or the power which 
they wanted to stop the embarkation of 
the persons who were engaging in what 
was called a ‘ crusade,” — an enterprise 
which had all the folly and none of the 
sublimity of the crusades which were 
preached by St. Bernard and Peter the 
Hermit,—and should inform the country 
what steps they intended to take in the 
matter. At present it appeared as though 
the Government were unable to prevent a 
Violation of the law, or that they were 
making no serious efforts for its preven- 
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tion. A good deal was said upon a pre- 
vious occasion about a subscription for 
Garibaldi, and the Solicitor General had 
given an opinion as to its legality with 
which some other lawyers did not agree: 
but whatever doubt might exist as to whe- 
ther the contribution of money to that 
subscription was or was not an offence at 
common law, there could be no question 
that the enlistment of persons to serve in 
the Pope’sarmy, without a suspension of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act by an Order 
in Council, was a direct violation of the 
Act of Parliament. He hoped that he had 
brought this matter before the House with 
temper and moderation. He respected 
the religion of every one; but religious 
enthusiasm might carry men too far, and 
he thought it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to let the House know whether they 
had the power to put a stop to this en- 
listment, and whether or not it was car- 
ried on with their sanction and approba- 
tion. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had no com- 
plaint to make of the temper in which his 
hon. and learned Friend had brought this 
subject before the House. He should best 
respond to the spirit in which his hon. 
Friend had acted by confining himself to a 
simple statement of what were the facts of 
the case as far as they were known to him, 
and what had been the conduct of the Go- 
vernment, About the 26th of May last 
the Government were first informed that 
persons were being engaged in Ireland, 
under pretence, as it was at first stated, of 
going to make a railroad at Ancona, but, 
as was suspected and believed, for the pur- 
pose of their being enrolled in the army 
which was being raised for the service of 
the Pope. The Government immediately 
acted upon that knowledge, and caused, 
not a proclamation, but a folice notice, 
containing an accurate statement of what 
was the law on the subject of foreign 
enlistment, to be universally circulated 
throughout the length and breadth of Ire- 
land. Why it should be ridiculed he did 
not know; it was a simple statement of 
the terms of the Act of Parliament, and 
was intended to inform the people what 
they were prohibited by law from doing, 
and what the penalty would be if they 
continued to do the acts so prohibited. At 
the same time orders were given to the 
constabulary 10 enforce the law. Those 
orders had never been in any degree en- 
feebled by any instructions or want of in- 
structions of the Government, and they 
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were the orders under which the consta- 
bulary had acted from that day to the 
present. The Government had received 
continual reports from the constabulary 
officers, and those reports had been regu- 
larly submitted to the legal advisers of the 
Crown. He was very glad to have to re- 
ply to his hon. and learned Friend, be- 
cause, as no one was better acquainted 
than he was with the proceedings of courts 
of law, no one could better appreciate the 
difference between statements in news- 
papers and the evidence necessary to sus- 
tain a prosecution. All he could say was 
that when statements had reached the 
Government which afforded the least rea- 
son to believe that further inquiry might 
furnish evidence which would sustain a 
prosecution, he had always directed that 
further inquiry should be made, more 
especially if the evidence was against, 
not the individuals offering for service, but 
the much more culpable persons consti- 
tuting themselves agents for obtaining re- 
cruits for the Papal service. There had 
not, however, been a single case in which 
the legal advisers of the Crown thought 
it possible that the Crown could insti- 
tute a prosecution. The Government had, 
therefore, not taken any such step, and 
he was quite sure that his hon. and learn- 
ed Friend well knew that to institute 
a prosecution upon statements in news- 
papers, upon rumours, and upon hear- 
say evidence which could not be substan- 
tiated in a court of justice, was not the 
duty of the Government, and would not 
conduce to the honour and dignity of the 
Crown. With regard to a depot in Lon- 
don, he believed that his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment was without any evidence to jus- 
tify him in instituting a prosecution in 
London as the Irish Government up to the 
present moment were without evidence to 
justify them in instituting a prosecution 
in Ireland. What they had done was this 
—they had given fair notice of what were 
the prohibitions of the law, and what were 
the penalties by which those prohibitions 
were supported. They had given instruc- 
tions to the police and to all the authori- 
ties under their command to maintain the 
dignity of the law and to support it. They 
had not had any evidence on which it was 
possible to institute a prosecution, and they 
had certainly not taken the course of 
bringing into court a case founded upon 
rumour or newspaper testimony, which 
would recoil on the authority of the law 
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in the shape of a series of ridiculous fail. 
ures, and bring the Crown and Govern. 
ment into contempt. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY understood 
the law to be correctly laid down by 
the hon. and learned Member for Mary. 
lebone, that all persons who procured or 
incited others to enlist in a foreign army 
were guilty of misdemeanour. He thought 
it very unfortunate that such a state of 
things should arise, and that any persons, 
whether from religious or any other en- 
thusiasm, should be tempted to desert 
their own country—if indeed the Irish 
people could be said to have any country 
to desert. He was not prepared to deny 
that numbers of persons, who would be 
excellent subjects if kept at home, were 
going out to take part in supporting the 
temporal dominion of his Holiness the 
Pope. He had seen notices to that effect 
in the newspapers, and he had just cut 
out one extract. [Laughter.] Ex uno 
disce omnes. It was from the last number 
from Dublin of the Catholic Telegraph, 
giving the account from one of these young 
men of their proceedings :— 


“T must certainly admit, however, that up to 
the present moment we have*been treated as gen- 
tlemen—travelling by sea as first-class passengers, 
by railas second class, and putting up at the very 
best hotels, where we always obtained the choicest 
bill of fare the house could afford. We visited 
every place of amusement, and every object worthy 
of notice as we passed through England, Belgium 
Prussia, Saxony, Westphalia, Bohemia, Austria, 
and Italy ; in short, everything we wished for that 
money could procure we had it for asking.” 


That was more than they could get in 
Ireland. They happened to get into 
trouble about passports, and were put in 
prison for three days; but the writer 
said :— 

‘*In fact, we were never so sorry for anything 
as at being discharged from custody, as we were 
very well content with such prison dict as roast 
fowl, green peas, and a pint of wine for breakfast ; 
soup and maccaroni, meat, (roast and boiled) and 
a pudding, also washed down with a pint of wine, 
for dinner: coffee and bread at 7 o’clock ; and 
supper—a repetition of the breakfast—at 10 P.M. 
We were not at all pleased at being released from 
such punishment, 1 can assure you.” 

He then went on to speak of the low 
price of cigars, and concluded with “ Re- 
member me to all the boys.” In an extract 
from the Clonmel Chronicle it was stated 
that eleven very fine fellows started by 
the railway en route for Rome; and a 
little lower down that fourteen more emi- 
grants for the same locality arrived at the 
terminus. ‘ What is rather curious is 
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that none of them had any baggage.” 
Twenty-five more left Clonmel on Tues- 
day, making 50 altogether. In another 
extract from the Tipperary Vindicator it 
was stated that 70 athletic young fellows 
left Thurles. ‘They all stood 6 feet or 
thereabouts, and one was 6 feet 54 inches.” 
Then it was stated that 70 more left, and 
then 50 of the bold Tipperary peasants; 
then 40 from Ballingarry and Killenaule ; 
then 25 from Clonmel and 100 from Sligo, 
making altogether 355. It was very un- 
fortunate that they should leave the coun- 

They were very much wanted at 
home. They would be much more useful 
at home, and it would be very easy for 
the Government to keep them at home if 
they set the right way about it. The 
Wanderer, of Vienna, published a letter 
from Ancona, which said, “The Irish 
have had a fight among themselves.” They 
could have had that at home. ‘ And they 
wounded some of the gendarmes who in- 
terfered to separate them. The delegate 
has hitherto treated the Irish like princes, 
and their pretensions are in consequence 
unbounded. Every soldier insists on hav- 
ing his own room, table, &c. It is to be 


feared, after all, the Pontifical Government 
will be under the necessity of inviting 


these gentlemen to go home again.” He 
took advantage of a recess occasioned by 
the Reform Bill, and there being nothing 
to do here of any consequence, to go over 
to the county of Tipperary and to see the 
peasantry. Many of them possessed of as 
good reasoning powers as hon. Members, 
without at all disparaging them. They 
asked, ‘‘Would he subscribe to Gari- 
baldi?”” He said he would not give a 
shilling to Garibaldi. ‘Would he sub- 
scribe to the other side?” he was then 
asked, and he said he would not give a 
shilling for either side to succeed, but he 
would give a large sum to stop them from 
cutting each others throats. Who knew 
anything about the affairs of Italy? He 
did not believe that any one knew which 
side was right. He understood, or at 
least he ought to understand, Ireland, but 
if the Orangemen and the Ribbonmen 
were flying at one another he would not 
give a shilling that either should succeed. 
He believed that both would be in the 
wrong. He would give a large sum of 
money to put both down, and he believed 
it was very much the same state of things 
in Italy. Gentlemen in that House were 
also carried away by their enthusiasm. 
Their Protestant feelings were excited. 
VOL. CLIX. [rump senizs,] 
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They were for putting down the Pope, 
and constantly urging the heads of the 
Government to meddle in affairs which 
did not concern them. No Government, 
whether Sardinian, Neapolitan, or Pa- 
pal, believed that this Government were 
observing the principle of non -inter- 
vention with regard to Italy. He had 
asked the noble Lord some weeks since 
whether the feelings of Roman Catholics 
would be respected by a Ministry ex- 
clusively composed of Protestants, and 
whether he was prepared to recognize the 
principle of absolute non-intervention, 
more especially as regarded the dominions 
and sovereignty of his Holiness the Pope. 
The noble Lord took every occasion to in- 
sult his Holiness. They had a specimen 
last week, when the observations of the 
noble Lord, with his calm, benignant tem- 
per, were infinitely more insulting than 
the famous “‘mummeries of superstition ” 
in the celebrated Durham letter. He had 
never said a word in defence of the rights 
of Roman Catholics, which he would not 
also say in defence of Protestants, or any 
other denomination, if he thought they 
were being persecuted. What the Roman 
Catholics wished for was simple justice, 
and that the Government should not use 
their power and influence in either direc- 
tion. It was the persuasion that the Pope 
and his subjects were not getting fair play, 
and that the weight of the English Go- 
vernment was thrown into the balance 
against them, that brought on these en- 
listments. Not very long ago he was en- 
deavouring to enforce the duty of non-in- 
tervention, in a quarrel which he could 
not understand, on an intelligent peasant 
in Ireland, when all of sudden the man 
turned the argument against him by say- 
ing, ‘‘ What do you say, then, to the pro- 
ceedings of your friends Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Russell?” Being thus 
indentified with the two noble Lords, he 
could only quote in English what the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Palmerston) said the 
other night in Latin,— 
“ Pudet hzee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse et non potuisse refelli.” 
—*“’Tis true, ’tis pity, pity ’tis ’tis true.” 
Or, in other words :— 
“ We blush that such disgraces 

Can be flung into our faces; 

And that we are not able 

To say they are a fable.” 
After the language used by the noble Lord 
the other evening, it was impossible to say 
that the Government were impartial. Re- 
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ferring to the Pope and the King of Naples, 
the noble Lord said :— 

“ Those Governments forget that they are them™ 

selves the real and original authors and instigators 
of those moveiicnts, andif their prayer were grant- 
ed and steps taken to promote and accomplish the 
object they desired (unless, which is very unlikely, 
they were prepared to alter their own courses), the 
first, most effectual, and only necessary step would 
be their own removal.” 
By firebrand language of this description, 
in the House of Commons, the Government 
prevented the influence of men of moder- 
ate opinions like himself having any effect. 
He certainly had a right, he thought, to 
claim that title. He had exercised his 
own independent judgment on these mat- 
ters, and he believed that he was the only 
Roman Catholic Member, not in the Go- 
vernment, who had not yielded to the 
pressure put upon him—and as much pres- 
sure had been put upon him as on any one, 
—to say that the maintenance of the tem- 
poral dominion of the Pope was essential 
to the exercise of his spiritual jurisdiction. 
Such incendiary language used by the Go- 
vernment paralyzed the action of moder- 
ate Roman Catholic gentlemen. 
the Government was entirely Protestant, 
it ought to respect the feelings of a large 
portion of the Queen’s subjects. This 
kind of interference was never exercised 
with regard to Protestant Powers. Had 
the English Government ever interfered 
with the terrible bigotry of Sweden, or 
with the Russian persecutions of Roman 
Catholics? It was always used against 
Roman Catholic Powers for Protestant 
purposes. So long as this system con- 
tinued, so long would the state of things 
described by the hon. Member for Mary- 
lebone continue. Let the Government de- 
sist from the use of such language as this, 
and let thera come down here to-morrow 
and pass a good and just Land Bill, and 
then, and not till then, Irishmen would 
stop at home. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he must complain 
that, though the Government had express- 
ed their readiness to prosecute people in 
Ireland for aiding the Pope, they had 
shown no readiness to put down other 
violations of the law which were taking 
place in this country, namely, conspiracies 
in this country to assist Garibaldi and his 
friends by subscriptions. There could be 
no doubt that Garibaldi and his friends 
were in open rebellion against a Sovereign 
who was in alliance with this country, and 
no lawyer would say that to meet openly 
and publicly to get up subscriptions to as- 
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sist Garibaldi in overturning the power of 
an Ally was an indictable offence by our 
laws. The Scotch law repressed offences 
against the State with a much stronger 
hand, and this was an offence clearly 
punishable by the Scotch law; yet only 
the other day a meeting was held at 
Edinburgh, attended by men of the great- 
est mark in that City, at which Resolu- 
tions were passed expressing sympathy 
with the Sicilians, and a subscription 
was opened. Among the subscribers were 
such men as Lord Kinnaird, William 
Patrick, Esq., Lieutenant-Colonel Somer- 
ville, and Commissary-General Wemyss, 
These gentlemen had as openly violated 
the Scotch law as the Irish law was 
violated by the recruits. He certainly 
thought that if such things were allowed 
to be done against a Sovereign Ally, it 
would be a gross inconsistency if Irish- 
men were prosecuted for assisting a So- 
vereign Ally. Apart from the merits of 
the contest both sides ought to be treated 
with perfect impartiality. He was sur- 
prised that the Government should treat 
as it did the Court of Rome, for there was 
| not a single Ally of this country to whom 
| we were more indebted for long, true, and 
| faithful service. He therefore trusted the 
Government would act towards the See of 
| Rome with the same impartiality that it 
| would exhibit towards the more powerful 
of its Allies. 








THE WEEDON INQUIRY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he wished to 
eall attention to the proceedings of the 
Weedon Commission, and to the expense 
incurred by it; together with the Report 
of the Auditors of the Treasury on that 
expenditure. He had obtained a Com- 
mittee some years ago to inquire into the 
working of that establishment, and into 
the mode of taking contracts on behalf of 
the Government. The Committee was re- 
appointed in the next Session, when he 
had no longer a seat in the House; but as 
some defalcations became apparent in the 
course of the Inquiry, the House inter- 
fered, and a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the circumstances. 
But, instead of committing that investiga- 
tion to military men, or even to officers 
connected with the Civil Service, geutle- 
men were chosen, of undoubted respect- 
ability, who had, of course, done their 
best, but who, he ventured to think, were 
not qualified for conducting the Inquiry. 
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The Commissioners appeared to believe 
that Mr. Elliot in discontinuing the system 
of book-keeping enjoined by the orders of 
the Department to which he belonged had 
only committed a trivial offence; but if 
these books had remained in existence it 
would have been impossible for the disas- 
trous consequences which they all lament- 
ed to have occurred. Considerable doubt 
existed whether the Commissioners had not 
exceeded their powers, and a lengthened 
correspondence with the War Office en- 
sued ; one of the steps taken by them being 
to withdraw their accounts from the hands 
of Mr. Commissary Adams and his staff of 
military assistants, and to place them in 
those of Mr. Jay, a professional account- 
ant. The Bill of that gentleman came to 
asum exceeding £8,000 ; to which was to 
be added the preliminary expenditure by 
Mr. Adams, and the cost of the inquiry 
itself. This would raise the cost of the 
inquiry to something like £12,000. The 
claim was referred to the auditor, Mr. 
Arbuthnot, who commented warmly upon 
it, and maintained that half the amount 
demanded would be ample compensation. 
The objections to the claim of Mr. Jay, 
who was a member of the firm of Quilter, 
Ball, and Co., were—first, that instead of 
the accounts being furnished in October, 
as Commissary Adams had undertaken, 
they were not delivered till the July fol- 
lowing; the expenses, according to the plan 
of Commissary Adams, would only have 
been £900, instead of the enormous charge 
which was now preferred ; and, finally, the 
auditor declared that the accounts as pre- 
sented by Mr. Jay had no practical value 
whatever. Some very ludicrous mistakes 
were pointed out. For instance, in totting 
up a certain number of thousands of pairs 
of boots a quantity of bootlaces was in- 
cluded to make up the requisite total— 
the value of the boots being 8s. 10d. a 
pair, whereas the bootlaces only cost about 
ls.a thousand. It was for the country to 
say whether this demand, preferred under 
such circumstances, should be acquiesced 
in. The Military Estimates, and parti- 
cularly the civil portion, were becoming so 
enormous that the country must pay atten- 
tion to the subject. It was no use talking 
in the abstract of economy unless the 
House entered practically into the consi- 
deration of the question. Were some 
30,000 men, and a condition of defences 
which might be gathered from the demand 
of £12,000,000. to render them efficient— 
results adequate to a war expenditure of 
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£15,000,000? The country could not 
afford to go on with this rate of expendi- 
ture; more attention must be paid to the 
details of expenditure. It was not by de- 
bates on such small subjects as promotions 
from the ranks, that any improvement 
would be effected; it was the larger sub- 
jects that required investigation. Better 
organization in the whole system was re- 
quired. Let them look at the order and 
economy that pervaded every branch of 
the French establishments, and take a 
lesson therefrom. 

Mr. TURNER assured the House that 
it was with very great reluctance that he 
intruded himself upon their attention for 
a few minutes, because he was not one of 
those who was in the habit by needless talk 
of hindering the progress of public busi- 
ness. But having been engaged during 
four months of a recess after a hard Ses- 
sion in the investigation to which the gal- 
lant Colonel had alluded, and having given 
his best attention to the subject, without 
any prejudice, but with a sincere desire to 
bend his mind to a difficult subject, he did 
not expect that he should be spoken of by 
the gallant Officer as having involved the 
country in needless expense. He received 
a request from the then Secretary for War 
that he would allow himself to be nomi- 
nated as the mercantile member of the 
Commission, and he was told that there 
would be associated with him one of the 
police magistrates and an officer of the 
army of nearly fifty years’ standing. He 
consented very reluctantly, but not until 
he had consulted Sir Benjamin Hawes, one 
of the Under Secretaries for War, who 
said he thought the inquiry might be over 
in a fortnight. He informed Sir Benjamin 
Hawes that if he supposed he should go 
through with an inquiry of that sort in a 
fortnight he had mistaken his man; that 
he was determined that a searching inves- 
tigation should be made; that he should 
enter upon the inquiry with no prejudice 
for or against the War Office or towards 
the old Colonels, who were desirous, he 
believed, of going back to the old system 
of clothing the army—he did not allude 
to the gallant Colonel who had brought 
forward this Question. He added that he 
had no prejudice either against the army 
contractors, but he was determined to have 
a thorough investigation ; and he accepted 
the office. When the Commissioners ar- 
rived at Weedon, it found Commissary Ge- 
General Adams, with eight Commissaries 
and a staff of clerks, making out an ac- 
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count. But the Commission, at its first 
meeting at Weedon, informed the autho- 
rities at the War Office that they would 
not be at all satisfied with any examina- 
tion of the accounts by the officials of the 
War Office, and that it was their intention 
to have an independent accountant. The 
Commissioners were informed that Mr. 
Commissary Adams with about twenty 
clerks were investigating the accounts; but 
he (Mr. Turner) said, notwithstanding 
that, they would have an independent ac- 
countant, and he himself put this ques- 
tion to Mr. Ramsay, a high official in the 
War Office :— 

“I suppose it will be satisfactory to the autho- 
rities at the War Office as it will be to us that 
there should be a thorough investigation of the 
account-keeping at Weedon by an independent 
man, who has no connection with the War Office?” 
and the answer was, “Quite so.” 


As the evidence was daily reported to the 
War Office, and not a word was ever said 
to stop them from having an independent 
inquiry, he said that from the outset of 
the inquiry they had the sanction of the 
War Office for such an investigation. 
When they went down to Weedon they 
found things much in the state they were 
likely to be. There was Mr. Commissary 
Adams there with his clerks investigating 
the accounts, and at the close of a state- 
ment in writing which he gave to them 
prior to giving his evidence, he said, 

“It must be observed that even the accounts 
thus prepared”—he was referring to the accounts 
he was engaged upon—“ cannot be deemed satis- 
factory public accounts until it has been thorough- 
ly ascertained in the course of the examination at 
the War Office that all purchases and all transac- 
tions with contractors and the army packers in 
Mark Lane have been properly accounted for. It 
must also be observed that the present accounts 
are drawn up from a mass of documents, a very 
large number of which are defective, one-half of 
them without any examination whatever, and 
there is no guarantee that they represent all the 
transactions at the depét.” 


Now, how could such an account be deem- 
ed satisfactory? When they came to ex- 
amine him he was asked this question :— 

“You have had considerable experience no 
doubt in accounts. Did you ever in the course 
of your experience find anything so disgraceful 
in the mode of keeping accounts in any stores ?” 
And the answer was, 

“There has been no keeping of accounts at 
all.” “Do you not think that if any private es- 
tablishment acted upon the system of non-book- 
keeping, it would in a short time be in the Court 
of Bankruptcy?’ And his answer was, “I think 
it is very likely they would.” 

Again he was asked, 
Mr. Turner 
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** Are the vouchers to which you have alluded 
not valid vouchers ?” And the answer was, “To 
some of them there are no signatures. Thereare 
700 or 800 objectionable vouchers altogether.” 


When the Commissioners returned to Lon- 
don they made a representation to the War 
Office that they could not be satisfied with 
accounts made up of such unsatisfacto 

materials, and that it would be better that 
the accountant who had been engaged up 
to that time on the system of keeping ac- 
counts should go into the matter in a 
mercantile manner ; and there was no ques- 
tion about it that they had the consent 
of the then Secretary for War (General 
Peel) to have that investigation. Com- 
missary General Adams and all his Staff 
were dismissed, and the books were placed 
in the hands of the first accountants in 
London—Quilter, Ball, and Jay—and they 
went through the accounts to the time that 
Captain Gordon took charge of the depot 
at Weedon. They had made a very heavy 
charge—too heavy he thought—but the in- 
vestigation extended through all the trans- 
actions at Weedon since that depéot was 
established, and they had at all events ac- 
complished this matter: they had shown 
that after all there was no very great de- 
faleation of stores at Weedon, and that the 
articles for which the Treasury paid were 
delivered. The accounts, after all the 
labour bestowed upon them, were not quite 
satisfactory, inasmuch as there were some 
litle discrepancies in the balances ; but on 
the whole he was satisfied there had been 
a valid accounting for the articles at Wee- 
don. He was one of the Commissioners, 
and to him the inquiry was satisfactory. 
No doubt they had been blamed by many 
parties for the lenient way in which it was 
said they had dealt with the authorities at 
Weedon; but it should be remembered that 
the Commissioners were not appointed to 
support any system or party in office, but 
were appointed for the purpose of examin- 
ing the accounts and books; they had done 
so diligently and faithfully, and had pre- 
sented a most faithful Report. In this la- 
bour they had sacrificed their time, and two 
of them at least had suffered in their health. 
He thought it was now very unfair that 
the Commissioners should be blamed, and 
strange that they were not better supported 
by the authorities. The Commission was 
issued during a Conservative Government, 
and possibly there might have been some 
disposition to look into the bad system of 
keeping the accounts by their predecessors. 
But since the present Government had been 
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in power they had not looked upon the Re- 
port of the Commissioners very favourably, 
and recently the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had referred to ‘that 
unfortunate Weedon Commission.” No 
doubt it had been unfortunate to many; 
to colonels, contractors, and the Govern- 
ment officials; it had also been unfortu- 
nate to the Commissioners, who, after hay- 
ing devoted a long time to a laborious and 
troublesome investigation, had not, at least 
so far as he was concerned, received the 
slightest thanks for what they had done. 
He would, however, appeal to the House, 
if he did not to the Government, to say 
that they had performed their duty faith- 
fully, honestly, and well. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that having paid 
the utmost attention to the labours of the 
Commission, he was of opinion the hon. 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
House, as well as his Colleagues, had dis- 
played during the inquiry a great deal of 
patience and industry, and merited the 
thanks as well of the House of Commons 
as of the country. His principal object 
in rising was, however, to call the atten- 
tion of the Secretary for War to the cir- 
cumstance that in a paper which had been 
placed in the hands of Members that morn- 
ing an item was set down of £105,000 as 
the Vote for the purchases of cavalry horses. 
Now, it appeared from the same paper 
that when, in 1858, two new regiments 
were added to the cavalry the sum voted 
for the purchase of horses was only £81,000, 
and in 1859, which might be considered 
an ordinary year, £55,000. Why it should 
be £105,000 for a similar purpose this 
year, when no augmentation in the num- 
ber of men was about to be made, he was 
at a loss to understand. 

Mu. SIDNEY HERBERT, adverting to 
the subject of the Weedon Inquiry, said, 
he should not detain the House by enter- 
ing into it at any length, inasmuch as it 
had on a former occasion been fully dis- 
cussed, and inasmuch as he—not having 
been in office at the time of the appoint- 
ment of the Commission—could speak upon 
the question with which it had to deal 
with comparatively little authority. He 
must, however, assure the hon. Gentleman 
behind him (Mr. Turner) that he was mis- 
taken in supposing the Government did 
not entertain a due sense of the services 
which tho Commission had gratuitously 
rendered to the public, in endeavouring, at 
avery great cost of time and labour, to 
elucidate details of a very complicated cha- 
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racter. It was, he believed, the fact that 
at the time when the great consolidation 
of some of the public Departments took 
place the capital mistake was committed 
of the War Office imposing their system of 
accounts on the Ordnance, instead of the 
Ordnance imparting their system to the 
War Office; for the Ordnance system was 
much more efficient for purposes of this 
kind. His predecessor in office had, he 
might add, in his opinion, made a very 
good selection of Gentlemen to serve on 
the Commission, and had very properly 
left the inquiry in their hands. If a larger 
expenditure had been incurred than would 
appear to have been justified, still it must 
be borne in mind that the question must 
not be measured by money results, for the 
sum ascertained to have been lost by the 
malversations at Weedon amounted, he be- 
lieved, to little more than £250. Still 
there had been very great neglect there, 
and the confusion of accounts had since 
been rectified. 

In answer to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell), he 
might observe that he thought he could 
show him some documents which went to 
prove that cavalry horses lasted longer in 
this country than in foreign services, al. 
though they were more worked. The hon. 
Gentleman said that no augmentation of 
the cavalry was in contemplation for the 
present year; but then there were two 
regiments from India which must be re+ 
horsed; while it should not be forgotten 
that there had been an advance in the 
price of all descriptions of horses. 

Coronet GILPIN, in reply to some ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Turner), stated that having 
been a Member of the Contract Committee, 
he did not think there was a particle of 
evidence to show that the Colonels were 
desirous of returning to the old system, 
and having observed that one advantage of 
that system was that the loss, if the cloth- 
ing were rejected, fell upon the Colonels 
and the contractors instead of on the public, 
as at present, bore testimony to the ad- 
mirable quality of the clothing supplied 
this year. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY drew at- 
tention to the difficulty which lay in the 
way of ascertaining the exact mode in 
which the sums voted under the head 
of Army Estimates were expended. The 
House had not the slightest assurance 
that the Estimates as voted, correspond- 
ed with the expenditure. Comparing the 
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present Estimates with the expenditure 
for the army for the year ending the 
31st of March, 1859, he found that the 
latter furnished no sufficient guide in 
dealing with the subject. Last year, for 
instance, the money which was expend- 
ed for the army was £12,527,000; the 
money voted £12,011,000; the expendi- 
ture being £516,000 in excess of that 
amount. This was a most important fact; 
but there was something still more for- 
midable that required attention. Under 
the Appropriation Act the War Office might, 
with the consent of the Treasury, apply 
the surplus in the case of one grant, to a 
different purpose from that which had been 
originally contemplated. The consequence 
was, that when once a sum of money ex- 
ceeding the wants of the country under the 


particular head under which it was voted, - 


was granted by the House of Commons, the 
Government were in a position to do as 
they pleased with any surplus that might 
remain by applying it under any other head; 
and he found that last year no less than 
£1,281,000 had thus been spent without 
any authority from Parliament in connec- 
tion with various items. The Vote for the 
Militia was a striking example of this evil. 
In 1859 the sum voted for the Militia was 
£159,000, but the sum expended was 
£881,000. If the House was to exercise 
any control over the public expenditure, 
they must insist on Estimates prepared 
with the greatest care and accuracy, and 
alter that clause in the Appropriation Act 
which authorized deviations in the appli- 
cation of sums voted for one purpose to 
another without distinct sanction to each 
departare. If Estimates were loosely 
framed, the time they spent in discussing 
them must be entirely thrown away. He 
could not sit down without expressing his 
belief that the Member for Manchester and 
his colleagues, who had acted as Commis- 
sioners on the Weedon inquiry, had met 
with very scant justice. A more laborious 
Commission, or one which had performed 
its duty more faithfully, never sat. It was 
extremely unfortunate that so much ex- 
ertion should have ended in a question as 
to who should pay an accountant’s bill, 
although he must say that the account 
was a most extravagant one. But that in 
no way could derogate from the honourable 
and patriotic manner in which the Mem- 
ber for Manchester and his colleagues had 
discharged a very odious duty. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS quite agreed with 
the hon. Baronet that the mode of getting 
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up the Army Estimates was most unsatis- 
factory. He had known instances in which 
hundreds of thousands of pounds had been 
taken from one Vote and applied to an. 
ther without Parliamentary sanction. A 
Vote that was unpopular might be put 
down at £100,000 less than was known 
to be required, while another Vote that 
was popular was estimated at so much 
more, the balance being afterwards applied 
as the War Office thought proper. [ Mr. 
Srpyey Hexsert: With the consent of 
the Treasury.| No doubt that was so; but 
the principle was indefensible. Three or 
four years ago the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir George Lewis) promised 
that the system should be altered; but no 
change whatever had yet taken place. He 
hoped the time was not far distant when 
the House would take the power from 
every Department to apply the amount of 
one Vote to the discharge of another; and 
he should be glad if the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Evesham would bring in a 
Bill to do away with the very objectionable 
practice. As to the consent of the Trea- 
sury that was a mere matter of form, and 
it was given without investigation. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH thought the 
hon. Baronet and the Member for Lambeth 
complained of the Army Estimates with- 
out reason. They were given in great 
detail; they occupied 152 pages, and it 
was impossible that Estimates could be 
drawn up with more accuracy. As to the 
appropriation of the balance of one Vote to 
make up a deficiency in another, that was 
a matter for which the Treasury was re- 
sponsible, not the Secretary for War. 
With regard to the rate of cost of cavalry 
horses in this and foreign countries, his 
conclusion did not entirely accord with 
that of the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
hoped the Secretary for War would en- 
deavour to curb this expense as much as 
possible. He might add‘ that the sale of 
horses from regiments was not in all cases 
conducted with a due regard to economy. 

Coronet SYKES said, he must also 
complain of the manner in which the sur- 
plus of one Vote was applied to another 
without the authority of the House. It 
had the effect of inducing the House to 
grant the money without much discussion, 
and Estimates were prepared in order to 
meet the views of the House; for instance, 
an Estimate not likely to be relished by 
the House was made as light as possible, 
while on the other hand an Estimate not 
likely to be questioned was made high, 
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thus the Estimates did not represent the 
sums truly required for the objects men- 
tioned. ‘This question was discussed three 
Sessions ago in a very animated manner, 
and it was then understood that the course 
should not be pursued any longer. He 
thought the House ought to exercise some 
control over the matter. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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House in Committee: Mr. Massgy in 
the Chair. 

(1.) £131,224, to complete the sum for 
Departments of Secretary of State for War 
and General Commanding-in-Chief. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, if 
his hon. and gallant Friend, the Member 
for Chatham (Sir F. Smith), would com- 
pare the details of the Estimates of 1859 
with the actual expenditure, he would find 
they were not so accurate as he evidently 
imagined them to be. In that year the 
House had voted £182,977 for the same 
purpose as that now under discussion ; 
but the Government had actually spent 
£192,000. He wished the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Sidney Herbert) would 
explain whether the same variation was 
likely to exist this year between Estimate 
and actual expenditure; because, if so, it 
was really a waste of time to discuss the 
Estimates. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, it appeared 
that the cost of the Departments of the 
Secretary for War, and of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, was considerably larger in 
amount than before the union of the of- 
fices; and the present Estimates were 
considerably in advance of those of last 
year. The figures for the War Office were 
this year £9,510; for the Office of the 
Commander-in-Chief, £1,705; between 
£10,000 and £11,000 together. The Se- 
cretary for War had declared himself re- 
sponsible for the acts of the Commander- 
in-Chief. He doubted, however, whether 
he had much influence of the high person- 
ages at the head of the army. He ought 
to be responsible for all. 


Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, the 


reason of the increase of the Estimate of 


this year was, because the Estimate of last 
year was found insufficient, owing to the 
increased demands upon the Staff, which 
was increased accordingly; and for which, 
therefore, an amount was required to be 
voted. 
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had been presented to the House as to the 
temporary clerks in the War Office. There 
were 125 ofthem. But that arrangement 
had not been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Secretary for War. 
It appeared that one gentleman, fifty-eight 
years of age, was appointed in 1847, and, 
although he had performed thirteen years 
service, he was only a temporary clerk. 
Then there were fourteen clerks who were 
thirty-five years of age, who had been 
temporary clerks for six years, thirty-three 
for five years, and others for different pe- 
riods. He thought that the time had now 
come when these gentlemen should be per- 
manently employed; inasmuch as, with- 
out permanent employment, men were not 
very zealous in the performance of their 
duties. He trusted that this temporary 
system of employment was not to go on 
for ever. The cost of clerks had been 
raised from £15,000 last year, to £21,000 
this year; and he thought it was desirable 
to know how long this increase was to 
continue ? 

Cotonet GILPIN wished for an expla- 
nation of the charge for three classes of 
messengers. 

Cotonet DICKSON said, it was a mis- 
nomer to call these temporary messengers, 
as they appeared in the Estimates regularly 
every year. 

Cotoxet SYKES pointed out an incon- 
gruity in the charges for the head clerks 
in the Commander-in-Chief’s department. 
The first clerk received £1,000 a year; the 
second, £800; but the third, £975, or 
£175 more than his senior in office. Be- 
sides this, the third clerk was this year 
to receive £50 above his salary last year, 
while there was no augmentation in the 
case of the second clerk. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT begged, in 
the first instance, to refer to the remarks 
of the hon. Baronet, the Member for Eve- 
sham, with regard to the payment from 
the surplus of one Vote into the deficiency 
of another. That could not be done, ex- 
cept under the sanction of the Treasury. 
The hon. Member for Lambeth said it was 
done, no doubt, upon the authority of the 
Secretary of State. On tlie contrary, the 
Treasury exercised a very rigorous super- 
vision; and he frankly admitted very pro- 
perly so; although they had refused him to 
do things which very often, he thought, 
might be advantageous for the public ser- 
vice. But he thought they were right in 
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of one Vote to cover the deficiency of an- | 
other, on a work sanctioned by Parliament, 
it must never be done on a work not sanc- 
tioned. When Gentlemen talked of laying 
on the table an estimate of £15,000,000, 
and expected that they could make every 
Vote come right, it was expecting what no 
man could do with his private income. 

Srr HENRY WILLOUGHBY: Myright 
hon. Friend quite misunderstood me. I 
said when any variation occurred, you 
might come to the House of Commons and 
get a Vote. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
House might not be sitting, and to wait 
for the Session would be too late. Last 
year there was a sum of money applied to 
increase the amount of machinery for mak- 
ing rifle guns at Woolwich, which was a 
surplus upon another Vote. He thought 
it an urgent service, and was most anxious 
to have the means of producing rifle guns 
for the navy. If he had waited until Par- 
liament met, a great deal of valuable time 
must have been lost. At the same time 
he admitted that the Treasury properly 
exercised a strong practical supervision. 
On the other hand, it was clear that, with 
an estimate of nearly £15,000,000 upon 
a service scattered all over the globe, for 
the army in every colony, possession, or 
protectorate, of which the accounts did not 
come in until after the financial year had 
closed, no human foresight could produce a 
perfectly exact estimate. Practically what 
would be thought of the public officer who, 
upon a question of that kind, would refuse 
to take the responsibility of diverting the 
surplus of one Vote to cover the deficiency 
of another, when the service was an urgent 
one, which he would be properly blamed, if 
he had not undertaken to execute. With 
regard to the excess of the Estimates, he 
found that every year there had been an 
expectation of a reduction in the number 
of temporary clerks, &c., and yet the re- 
duction never was made. The Estimate was 
for what the establishment actually cost 
last year ; and although it appeared to him 
that there might possibly be a diminution in 
the amount of writing and correspondence 
connected with the War Office, yet he liked 
to be on the safe side. With regard to 
the temporary clerks, he was entirely of 
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opinion with the gallant Officer (Sir Fre- 
derick Smith); and the War Office, in| 
fact, made a representation to the Trea- | 
sury that it would be much better, instead | 
of that enormous number of temporary | 


clerks, to have a larger establishment, and | 
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get rid of the employment of temporary 
clerks to such an extent. It was not 
wholly a disadvantage to the public service, 
because they ascertained, by reports from 
the different branches, who should be al- 
lowed to compete for the permanent esta- 
blishment; but he frankly admitted that 
the system was carried to excess in the 
War Office. The Treasury had appointed 
avery able Committee to examine into the 
subject, and very properly refused to give 
any answer until the Committee had re- 
ported. 

Coronet NORTH asked, if the age of 
the clerks interfered with their competing? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, if they 
stayed beyond a certain age it did; but 
those who were most fit had the advantage 
of competing before that time arrived. The 
number of messengers employed, arose from 
the enormous amount of business going on, 
He did not believe Gentlemen had any 
idea of the vast increase in the business 
last year. It was not caused merely by 
the additional force; but he believed the 
enormous facility given for writing, and 
the habit of writing, which was spreading 
everywhere, and pervading the whole po- 
pulation, increased the business of most 
Government offices to an extent which was 
almost inconceivable. He was not able to 
explain at present the cause of the larger 
salary of the second Assistant Secretary in 
the Commander-in-Chief’s office. 

Coronet DUNNE said, the appropria- 
tions ought to be printed with the Esti- 
mates, and not in a separate paper. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, it 
was the excessive amounts of the appro- 
priations that he complained of. 

Vote agreed to. ; 

(2.) £249,005 to complete the sum for 
Manufacturing Departments, &c. 

Cotonet NORTH asked why the officers 
of the military store and barrack depart- 
ment and the clerk of the works should 
not be placed in Vote 3, and obtain the 
advantage of being placed upon the per- 
manent staff of the army. 

Mr. MONSELL had observed that it 
was proposed to give the superintendent 
of the small arms department a special 
allowance of £300 a year in addition to 
what he had hitherto received. Of the 
great ability of that hon. and gallant officer, 
Colonel Dickson, and the manner in which 
he discharged the important trust com- 
mitted to him in that department, he could 
not speak too highly; and he perceived 
that the amount of money expended in 
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these factories was £200,000 a year. But 
he likewise saw that £100,000 was ex- 
pended on the Royal laboratory, and he 
thought that the gallant officer who pre- 
sided over this department ought also to 
have an increased allowance. The duties 
of his office were heavier, and also perhaps 
more important than those of the small 
arms department, and he (Mr. Monsell) 
could not conceive why he did not receive 
alike increased allowance to that of the 
other gallant officer. He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would give such an ex- 
planation as would show that he was not 
dissatisfied with the manner in which the 
gallant officer performed his duties. 

Coronet GILPIN complained of the in- 
justice of allowing only 14d. a day for 
lodging money in a garrison town; and 
asked how the money had been expended 
which was voted some years ago for the 
furnishing of the mess-rooms and public 
rooms in barracks. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS wished to know 
why we continued two military officers, 
one at Liége and the other at Solingen, at 
a salary of £700, besides their military 
pay. He thought that, with our emall- 
arm factory, and with the aid of the Bir- 
mingham gunmakers, we could obtain 
small arms enough in our own country 
without resorting to foreign factories. It 
had been stated that we sent over our 
plans for rifles to Liége during the Russian 
war, but that we did not get a single rifle 
from them—they were, in fact, made over 
to the Russians. 

Coronet LINDSAY wished to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the position of married women in regi- 
ments. It was admitted that a certain 
number of women was necessary in a regi- 
ment, and permission was given to soldiers 
to marry to the extent of 6 in 100, for 
whom accommodation was found in the 
barracks when that was possible. But 
accommodation for married people in bar- 
racks was rare, and the lodging-money, to 
which allusion had been made, was far too 
small. He therefore suggested that the 
position of these married women should be 
more recognized than it was, that rooms 
in the style of model lodging-houses should 
be attached to barracks for the accommo- 
dation of the married soldiers, and till that 
was done some increase in the allowance 
for lodging-money should be made. If 
this were done, the men would not be 
driven to resort to the very worst part of 
the town. 
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Mr. MONSELL denied the statement 
of the hon. Member for Lambeth that the 
Russians got hold of a single musket ma- 
nufactured for us during the late war. 
The rifles manufactured at Liége were 
from 5s. to 6s. cheaper than those manu- 
factured at Birmingham, and though he 
believed that the Birmingham guns were 
quite equal to those of Liége, yet it did so 
happen that in every trial between them 
the Liége guns beat the Birmingham ones. 

Carrain JERVIS expressed his belief, 
in spite of what had been said, that the 
Birmingham rifles would hold their own 
against the world. As to the lodging- 
money, he thought the question was one 
of a much broader nature than had yet 
been started—namely, whether they should 
throw obstructions in the way of the 
soldier marrying, or whether he was to be 
left free to marry, as the citizens in all 
countries in the world were. Within the 
last ten years 3,000 soldiers had been ad- 
mitted to the hospitals at Woolwich whose 
services to the country would not, in all 
probability, have been thus lost if, like 
other citizens, they had been allowed to 
settle down quietly. 

Str FREDERIC SMITH said, the hon. 
and gallant Member ought to know that 
in France no man was allowed to marry 
till he had gone through his allotted period 
of service as a soldier. Every command- 
ing officer knew that his greatest difficulty 
on a march, or still more on being ordered 
on foreign service, was the incumbrance of 
soldiers’ wives with their baggage. It was a 
life of unhappiness, of trial, and of pri- 
vation for the women, and the more the 
soldiers were dissuaded from marrying 
until nearly the end of their service the 
better would their service be performed. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he was 
on the whole averse to giving military rank 
to store-keepers. He thought there were 
too many quasi military men with mili 
rank already. With regard to the salaries 
of Major Boxer and Colonel Dickson, he 
would be the last man to depreciate the 
services of the former, for he believed a 
more energetic officer was nowhere to be 
found. But the services of Colonel Dick- 
son covered a vast deal of ground. He 
could suggest, however, to his right hon. 
Friend that he would not do better than 
leave Major Boxer in the hands of the Go- 
vernment—his merits would be sufficiently 
appreciated and rewarded. As to the 
lodging-money, it was a very difficult and 
a very expensive question. That money 
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varied on different stations, Woolwich, he 
believed, being one of the worst; and he 
had, therefore, taken a vote of £30,000 
this year, which he proposed to expend on 
the construction of barracks for married 
men at Woolwich. He would not enter 
into the married soldiers’ question. It had 
been often discussed, and had never been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion; but 
this he might say, that as now all the men 
were on short service—they entered the 
army at cighteen and might leave it at 
twenty-eight — there was not the same 
hardship in refusing permission to marry 
as when the men entered the army for 
life As to the officers who were at Liége 
and Solingen, he would remind the hon. 
Member for Lambeth that we had at pre- 
sent large contracts executing there, and 
the officers referred to were there for the 
purposes of inspection. As to the barrack 
furniture, they were trying the experi- 
ment of supplying some of the barracks 
with furniture, for which the officers would 
be charged a percentage, and he hoped it 
would be successful. 

Vote agreed to. 

(8.) £550,234 to complete the sum for 
Wages of Artificers, &c. 

Sir JOSEPH PAXTON called the at- 
tention of the House to the great increase 
that had taken place in the number of 
artificers employed. Last year there were 
8,000, now there were 13,000. He hoped 
that when the time came for dispensing 
with their services, they would not be 
turned adrift in masses, as they were at 
the close of the Russian war. 

Mr. F. PEEL said, he feared that the 
columns in the Estimates which proposed 
to state the number of persons employed 
in the several manufacturing departments 
did not give accurate information. Under 
the head of laboratories it appeared that 
in the current year there were to be em- 
ployed 1,154 persons more than last year, 
and if they supposed that their wages 
on the average would be £40 each, that 
would require an increased sum of about 
£40,000 or £50,000; whereas the sum 
taken this year was less than last year by 
£2,400. In the carriage department he 
observed that the increase in the number 
of persons employed over last year was 
350, while the decrease in the cost was as 
much as £10,000. He also wished to ask 
a question with respect to the carriage de- 
partment. As far as he understood there 
was a difference between the revised and 
the original Estimates. There was an in- 
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crease in the force of 2,000 men, costing 
about £240,000 additional, which sum wag 
met by the reduction of £80,000 each on 
three Votes—one the Miscellaneous Vote, 
one the stores Vote, and a third in this, the 
carriage department. He wished to ask 
what was the work which it was proposed 
to execute by means of the sum of £80,000, 
which it was now found possible to dis- 
pense with ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, it was 
true that with an increase in the number of 
hands, there wasa diminution in the amount 
of the Vote; and that circumstance had 
arisen from the fact that many of the per- 
sons employed were boys, who were engaged 
in the manufacture of small-arms ammuni- 
tion, and who, of course, did not receive a 
high rate of wages. The reduction in the 
carriage department had been effected in 
the following manner. It was found that 
carriages could be constructed more rapidly 
than they were required ; but it was deem- 
ed advisable not to dismiss any of the men, 
but merely to diminish the amount of 
overtime. 

Vote agreed to. 

(4.) £210,000 to complete the sum for 
Cloth-ing, &c. 

CotonEL DUNNE called attention to the 
confusion at present existing in the accounts 
in the War Department with regard to 
clothing. Clothing ordered last April had 
not yet been delivered; and he should pro- 
pose the Vote be suspended until some ex- 
planation had been afforded. He wished 
to get the actual expense of the clothing 
which did not appear. 

Srr FREDERIC SMITH suggested that 
next year the number of men should be 
placed opposite the amount voted, so that 
the Committee might know whether there 
had been economy in the Clothing Depart- 
ment or not. 

Coronet, DUNNE asked what was the 
actual cost of clothing for the Line. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said the cost 
was £4 5s. per man. 

Vote agreed to. 

(5.) £851,377 to complete the sum for 
Provisions, &c. 

Sim FREDERIC SMITH said, he could 
not understand why the barrack furniture 
should cost so much every year, as it lasted 
a long time, and the soldiers themselves 
had generally to pay for the repair of it. 

Sir JOSEPH PAXTON asked for an 
explanation of the increase in the Forage 
and Fuel Departments. 

Coronet DICKSON hoped that the Se- 
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eretary for War would take steps to give 
cavalry officers their forage free, and also 
to protect the men from the awful mulct- 
ings to which they were subjected on the 
score of barrack damages. 

CotroneL NORTH asked why command- 
ing officers of cavalry regiments did not 
receive command money like infantry offi- 
cers ? 

Sm WILLIAM RUSSELL said, the 
cost of the repairs of barrack furniture was 
more than met by the charges made on 
every regiment, and he was afraid this was 
only to be accounted for by some great 
waste in the service. 

CoroneL DUNNE said, if the officer in 
charge, when taking up the barracks, would 
only govern them properly, it would be 
impossible for improper charges to be after- 
wards brought. 

CotoneL DICKSON said, there never 
yet was a regiment in which, at the end of 
every month, deductions for barrack damages 
were not made from every man’s pay. 

Vote agreed to. 

(6). £1,365,088 to complete the sum for 
Warlike Stores. 

Mr. MONSELL asked why an additional 
sum of £300,000 was this year required 
for the purchase and repair of small arms, 
the amount this year being £615,051, in- 
stead of £322,592. In the Vote for iron 
ordnance, shot, shell, &c., there was also a 
very great increase. He wished to know 
what portion of that amount had been ap- 
plied to the manufacture of Armstrong 
guns, and how much in the purchase of 
smooth-bore guns, to be afterwards rifled 
either on Sir William Armstrong’s or some 
other patent. He understood that none of 
the smooth-bores which had been rifled 
had given satisfactory results, and that 
some of them had burst. 

Siz FREDERIC SMITH remarked that 
the sum asked for Miscellaneous Stores in 
the present Estimate was £713,488, while 
last year it was only £621,354. When so 
many other items were given in detail he 
thought this was a case in which fuller 
information might be given. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE also 
referred to the large increase in the Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates, particularly those 
for India. He also wished to know when 
the Returns ordered of the account be- 
tween the Indian Government and Eng- 
lish War Office would be laid upon the 
table. 

Coroner, DUNNE said, it appeared that 
120,000 rifles had been supplied to the 
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Volunteers. Now, these were very deli- 
cate weapons, and he wished to ask whe- 
ther any steps had been taken for ensuring 
their safe custody in their present hands. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, it would 
be impossible to print in the Estimates all 
the items of which the Vote for miscellane- 
ous stores was composed; but it might, 
perhaps, be desirable to class them under 
certain heads. The large sum which was 
charged for small arms arose from the cir- 
cumstance that last year the trade did not 
deliver the whole number they had con- 
tracted for, and there was, therefore, an 
unusually large delivery this year. Be- 
sides the Estimate for 1,000 Armstrong 
guns, they had also made provision for the 
manufacture of a number of smooth-bored 
guns of heavy weight, for which, under 
certain circumstances, rifled ordnance could 
not be substituted. He thought the arms 
were safer in the hands of the Volunteers 
than of ordinary recruits: moreover, the 
Volunteers were bound to repair any da- 
mage which was done to the arms placed 
in their hands. The payments from the 
Indian Government for stores were now 
made more rapidiy than in former times; 
but the settlement of the general military 
accounts with India could not be com- 
pleted until after the lapse of three or four 

rears. 
; Coronet SYKES complained that, al- 
though on the whole Estimate there was 
an increase of £950,000, the House was 
put in possession of no information to 
show that it was necessary. 

Sm JOSEPH PAXTON said, he had 
been informed that the Armstrong gun 
had cost the country, directly or indirect- 
ly, a sum of £1,000,000. Now, he had 
no objection to make to that outlay if the 
arm was likely to perform the services that 
had been supposed. But he was anxious 
to know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man had turned his attention to the Whit- 
worth guns, which had proved to be most 
efficient weapons. With respect to the 
Whitworth rifle, he wished to state that 
he had received a letter from Mr. Whit- 
worth, in which that gentleman declared 
that he could manufacture that instrument 
at Enfield as cheaply as the rifles which 
were at present made there; and as the 
Whitworth rifle had stood the test of all 
competition it was desirable that that de- 
claration should be put to some practical 
test. No doubt Sir William Armstrong 
had expended a very large sum of money 
in bringing his gun to its present perfec- 
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tion: but so also Mr. Whitworth had ex- 
pended £30,000 or £40,0000 on his. Now 
as Mr. Whitworth must turn this outlay to 
account for some country or other, he 
hoped it would be for England, and that 
the War Office would retain Mr. Whit- 
worth as they had Sir William Armstrong. 
If our Government did not purchase Mr. 
Whitworth’s invention, he had no doubt 
some other country would. 

Mr. MONSELL condemned the manner 
in which the gun-factory at Woolwich was 
at present governed. The gallant officer 
who was formerly at the head of the 
factory had been removed to make way for 
Sir William Armstrong. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT explained 
that Sir William Armstrong was Director 
of the Rifled Ordnance, not of the whole 
gun-factory, and that his appointment to 
that office and the removal of Colonel 
Wilmot were quite distinct. 

Mr. MONSELL believed the appoint- 
ment of Sir William Armstrong neces- 
sarily led to the removal of the gallant 
officer. The objection to the present ar- 
rangement was, that if the gun of Mr. 
Whitworth or of any other inventor proved 
to be superior to that of Sir William Arm- 
strong, and were purchased by the Govern- 
ment, the manufacture of it would have 
to be confided to a rival inventor. Mr. 
Anderson, he knew, was the resident head 
of the factory, but still he was subordinate 
to Sir William. 

Str FREDERIC SMITH wished to 
know whether it was proposed that there 
should be a trial for range or accuracy of 
the Armstrong and of the Whitworth 
guns. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, Mr. 
Whitworth had been in communication 
with the Government ; he had, indeed, re- 
ceived considerable assistance from it. Mr. 
Whitworth proposed two things, —that the 
Government should try his gun, or buy it; 
on the whole, the Government had decided 
on buying the gun without trying it. If 
on trial the Whitworth gun should prove 
the superior arm, Mr. Whitworth would 
supply a little additional machinery to the 
Government manufactory which would 
enable the Government to make the gun 
without difficulty, Mr. Whitworth receiv- 
ing a certain royalty on each gun. As to 
the Whitworth rifle, it was certainly a 
very good weapon; but it cost £10, while 
the Enfield rifle cost only £2 18s. The 
Government must hesitate before it decided 
on adopting the more costly article. The 
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life of a rifle is estimated to be about ten 
years; and there should always be in store 
500,000; to replace the arms now in use 
by the Whitworth rifle, and have the pro- 
per number stored in reserve, would cost 
£10,000,000. Mr. Whitworth was trying 
a less expensive process of making the 
rifle barrels, by which, if it succeeded, a 
great advantage would be gained. He 
thought the Government would be acting 
unwisely if, when the present weapon 
was in advance of that of all other armies, 
it changed it for one more than three times 
its cost. It had been stated that the Arm- 
strong gun was very expensive, that it had 
already cost the country £1,000,000; but 
he believed it would cost less at last than 
at first. The brass 12-pounders that origi- 
nally cost £250, were now manufactured 
for £90 and £100. Part of the Vote for 
ammunition was applied to shot and shell 
for the Armstrong gun; it was very ex- 
pensive, as were other shells and fusees; 
but the destruction caused by the Arm- 
strong shells was much greater. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH suggested the 
expediency of putting a certain number, at 
all events, of Whitworth rifles, into the 
hands of our troops. The British soldier 
was the most costly one in Europe, and he 
also performed the largest amount of duty; 
and it would be true economy to arm him 
in the most efficient manner. 

Lorp FERMOY understood the Govern- 
ment had decided on first buying the 
Whitworth gun and trying it afterwards. 
Surely the merits of the gun would be 
an ingredient of the price. To ordinary 
minds it seemed a strange way of doing 
business. 

Cotonet SYKES thought it not quite 
decided whether the Enfield rifle was the 
best weapon. It fired rapidly, but he 
understood grew foul very rapidly also. 
He was not aware whether the Whitworth 
rifle was liable to this defect in the same 
degree. 

Caprain JERVIS said, he doubted whe- 
ther the Whitworth rifle might not foul 
even more quickly than the Enfield, since 
the diameter of its bore was smaller. 

Vote agreed to. 

(7.) £206,500, Civil Buildings. 

Srrm FREDERIC SMITH asked for ex- 
planations relative to the total estimated 
cost of the store establishments at Fort Tou- 
raille, at Guernsey and Alderney, amount- 
ing altogether to £30,000, and £15,000 
of which was for the present year. He 
should like to know how it came to pass 
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that it would cost so large a sum, which 
in itself was sufficient to construct a small 
fort. At Woolwich Arsenal there was 
also a proposed charge of £2,000 for a 
new painters’ shop, £3,000 for a cart and 
waggon shed, £8,000 for a landing and 
shipping shed, and £12,000 for a new 
magazine establishment. There was also 
£50,000 taken for a school of gunnery at 
Shoeburyness—which was about the price 
of a small fortress. Unless satisfactory 
explanations were given on these points 
he thought the works ought not to be un- 
dertaken. 

Mz. SIDNEY HERBERT said, it was 
necessary that the store establishments at 
Fort Touraille should be surrounded by a 
defensive inclosure. The charge for the 
new painters’ shop might seem consider- 
able, but it was to cover a larger space, 
and when they remembered what a large 
amount of painting had to be done it could 
not be considered excessive. The waggon 
shed would be found convenient for the 
accommodation of the carts of the military 
train. The shipping wharf was also in- 
dispensable for the new magazine esta- 
blishment. It would effect a great saving, 
as it would form a permanent magazine, 
and supersede the necessity of sending the 
powder by floating lighters up the river. 
As regarded the school of gunnery at Shoe- 
buryness he had no intention whatever of 
stopping the progress of the works. The 
school was for the instruction of our troops 
and artillery force, and the money could 
not be better expended. It was an insti- 
tution from which the army would derive 
the greatest benefit. He should be sorry 
to see the Vote curtailed, as it would pre- 
vent them from going on as rapidly as 
possible. 

Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £707,607, be 
me to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
rracks, at Home and Abroad, which will come 
in course of payment during the Year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1861, inclusive :”— 
Cotonen NORTH took occasion to ask 
whether in the new hospital at Netley it 
was intended accommodation should be af- 
forded for the lunatic soldiers of the army ? 
While upon that subject he should wish to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
case of a poor soldier who had become a 
lunatic in consequence of wounds he had 
received in the service of his country. 
The case, which had occurred at Rochester, 
had come on for hearing before the mayor. 
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This man was set adrift in the streets of 
Chatham with a non-commissioned officer 
in plain clothes to watch him. But sup- 
pose he had done some one an injury? It 
was disgraceful to this country to treat 
thus a soldier who might have lost his 
reason from sun-stroke, or from wounds 
received in the service of his country. He 
thought the overseers of Rochester quite 
right in refusing to maintain all the lu- 
natics discharged from the military hos- 
pital. He had sat upon the Committee 
for inquiring into the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the army, and there was no point 
on which the Committee were so unani- 
mous as on the recommendation that there 
should be a lunatic asylum for the army, 
and the Committee, after a full considera- 
tion of the subject, recommended that a 
portion of the hospital at Netley should 
be set aside for lunatics. Sir J. Liddell 
told the Committee that in the navy a 
sailor was taken care of from the moment 
he was seized until he was restored to rea- 
son. One of the Inspectors-General of the 
army said he found that when a lunatic 
soldier disobeyed the orders he received 
from civilians set over him he said, ‘‘I do 
not know you; you are not my officer, and 
I have nothing to say to you.” If lunatic 
sailors were so well taken care of, why 
should there not also exist a lunatic asylum 
for soldievs ? 

Mr. MONSELL inquired what neces- 
sity there was for expending £120,000 in 
erecting a new hospital, and purchasing 
land at Woolwich. Even were it re- 
quired, was it right to go on expending at 
so formidable a rate? 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
there were two items in regard to which 
it appeared either that the columns were 
not added up correctly, or else that the 
Estimates had been much exceeded by the 
actual expenditure. The estimated cost 
of the New Staff College at Sandhurst was 
£75,000. It appeared that £20,000 had 
been already voted, that £25,000 was now 
asked for, and that £40,000 was wanted 
to complete the college, being £10,000 
more than the original estimate. Then, 
in the next page, there was a Vote for 
erecting new barracks at Chelsea. The 
original estimate was £140,000. The 
amount already voted was £120,000, the 
sum now asked for was £30,000 and the 
further amount required was £110,000. 
Here the estimated cost appeared to be 
£140,000, and the expenditure £260,000, 
This Vote required some explanation, 
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Then there was a vote for the new hos- 
pital at Netley. The total estimated cost 
was £292,911; the amount already voted 
was £285,000; the sum now proposed to 
be voted was £45,000, and the further 
amount required was £25,299. Here was 
an outlay of £355,000, against an estimated 
cost of £292,911. Some valuable instruc- 
tions had been issued by the right hon. 
Gentleman to Engineer officers in regard 
to the expense of civil buildings. An 
opinion was gaining ground, however, that 
these buildings would be better attended 
to by the Board of Works, which had the 
care of all the public buildings of the 
country. 


Sie JOSEPH PAXTON, seeing an item | 


for £21,000 for gas at Aldershot, hoped 
it was not intended to introduce gas into 
the huts there. It was very undesir- 
able, on sanitary grounds, to introduce 
gas into small and crowded buildings. 
He wished also to know whether the site 
for the barracks at Nottingham had been 
purchased, and whether it would be sufli- 
ciently far from the town to permit of 
exercising and recreation ground being 
provided for the soldiers. He did not 


think the Hotel at Fleetwood adapted for 
the purposes of barracks. 


garded Netley. 


Then as re- 
He thought it had been 
one of the most mismanaged of all our 
public buildings. But he was bound to 
say that the right hon. Gentleman the pre- 
sent Secretary for War was to be exon- 
erated from blame in this matter because 
he was the first to call attention to the 
matter, and to endeavour to arrest the fur- 
ther progress of the biilding on its pre- 
sent site. Land had first been purchased 
on the Southampton Water. Then money 
was asked for the foundations. Step by 
step the outlay had risen to £350,000, 
and no doubt it would amount to £400,000 
before it was finished. It was a hospital 
for accommodating 1,000 men, and it 
would cost £400 per man, while in a sani- 
tary point of view it was a most improper 
site for a hospital. He had visited most of 
the hospitals in the country, and Netley 
also, and he must say it was a miserable 
production. The sun hardly penetrated 
the long corridors, and it was internally 
ill-arranged. It appeared to be got up for 
a show in Southampton Water, and not 
as a hospital for invalided soldiers. He 
should like to know for how many men 
the new hospital at Woolwich was in- 
tended. Was it true that it was intended 
to erect brick instead of wood huts in 
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the various camps in the country? There 
was an item of £50,000 for sanitary im- 
provements, under barrack and hospital 
Commissions. His only objection to this 
barrack expenditure was, that we did 
(not from the first take the bull by the 
horns and ask for £800,000 at once, in- 
stead of perpetually taking these additional 
Votes. 

| Mason HAMILTON wished to know 
| whether the Vote for military prisons 
| was to provide increased accommodation. 
| He thought in the case of soldiers con- 
| victed of only military, not criminal of- 
| ffences, care should be taken that they 
| were confined in prisons where military 
discipline was enforced, and that they 
should not be degraded by contamination 
with felons. 

Mr. PIGOTT approved the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Coventry, that the 
huts at Aldershot should be constructed 
of brick. The huts at present were not 
water-tight ; many of them were in a very 
loathsome state, infested with bugs, which 
rendered them almost uninhabitable by 
either men or officers. This annoyance 
should be got rid of somehow. It some- 
times happened that the men were un- 
able to appear on parade in consequence 
of the punishment they had undergone 
during the previous night. At all events, 
the huts should be kept clean and de- 
cent. The yards also required great at- 
tention. 

Coronet LINDSAY knew the huts at 
Aldershot to be in a state anything but 
satisfactory. They were full of fleas, bugs, 
and all sorts of insects. It would be a 
great improvement if brick huts were in- 
troduced. It was a great inconvenience 
that no quarters were provided for the 
General officer in command, who in conse- 
quence was obliged to live at a very con- 
siderable distance, and to ride ten miles 
every day to and from the camp. As 
the General officer in command (General 
Knollys) was about to leave that camp, he 
could not help observing that they owed 
much to him for the state of discipline 
into which he had brought it. He took 
the camp when in a state of inefficiency, 
and he had brought it to its present state 
of perfection. In doing so he had very 
great difficulties to encounter, which re- 
quired all his firmness and all his courtesy. 
While he was in command of that camp 
the Militia were first embodied, and he 
had brought them to the highest state of 
perfection—quite equal to that of their 
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brethren of the Line. He wished to ask 
a question or two. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman explain, with regard to mar- 
ried soldiers’ quarters—for which £30,000 
was taken this year—whether it was pro- 
osed that these quarters should be given 
over absolutely with certain allowances to 
the married soldiers who were to occupy 
them, or to make them pay a certain 
amount for the occupation of these quar- 
ters? He agreed with what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Coventry (Sir 
Joseph Paxton) that it would have been 
much better to vote a large sum at once in 
order to carry out barrack improvements. 
That arrangement would have been at 
once more satisfactory and more econo- 
mical. He had had the honour of sitting 
on a Committee for Barrack Improve- 
ment, and the understanding come to was 
that £40,000 a year should be devoted to 
this purpose. ‘There was now a sum of 
£50,000 taken for sanitary improvements, 
and the other sum of £40,000 did not 


appear. He hoped to learn from the | 


right hon. Gentleman that the arrange- 
ments connected with the new barracks at 
Chelsea were now finally terminated. 

Mr. CHILDERS hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would explain the item of 
£20,000 for the purchase of the hotel at 
Fleetwood, which he did not think at all 
suitable for a barrack. £8,000 had been 
spent on the Coventry barracks, and 
5,000 was asked for now; and there was 
a large sum put down for land at York to 
increase the barrack accommodation there ; 
but he wished to call attention to the case 
of Leeds, in the same county, which was 
more in want of barrack accommodation 
than York. 

Coronet SYKES begged to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to the contin- 
gencies that arose on Votes now agreed to. 
If they looked to column 5, they would 
see that very large sums would be re- 
quired in future, these sums being con- 
tingent upon others now or previously 
voted. For gas works at Aldershot there 
would next year be required £11,000, a 
sum of £10,000 having been already given. 
For a new Staff College £40,000 would 
be required, £20,000 having been al- 
ready voted, and £25,000 being now ask- 
ed for more land for barracks at Chelsea, 
£110,000—now asked for £30,000. For 
a new hospital at Woolwich there would 
be wanted in future £105,000, the sum 
now asked for being £15,000. These and 
other sums which he might specify would 
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ultimately be required in consequence of 
sums voted this year. The fact being that 
the above four Votes alone would require 
£266,000 to complete the works. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked what was to 
be done in reference to the proposed bar- 
racks at Glasgow? He understood that 
the site which had been suggested for the 
purpose was an inconvenient one, and that 
the locality fixed upon was of five times 
the value for which equally good ground 
could be procured. 

Coronet GILPIN called the attention 
of the Committee to the state of military 
hospitals. He believed that if a soldier 
was afflicted with lunacy and his parish 
could not be ascertained he was farmed 
out. He believed that this was not a 
satisfactory state of things, and the Lu- 
nacy Commissioners had strongly reported 
against the present system in reference 
to lunacy. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, the 
Lunatic Asylums at Fort Clarence and 
Chatham had been condemned, and a 
Commission recommended the purchase of 
a piece of land for a new asylum on the 
banks of the Medway, near Maidstone; 
but for some reason or other the purchase 
had not been completed, and the matter 
remained in abeyance. He observed that 
there was to be a new Staff College at 
Sandhurst, but he should like to know 
how £75,000 was to be expended for that 
purpose. With respect to the item of 
£10,000 for erecting rifle range huts at 
Gravesend, he could not understand how 
this outlay should be needed when there ex- 
isted so much accommodation at Chatham. 
The army at large were much indebted to 
the right hon. Gentleman for the present 
Vote for married soldiers’ quarters. The 
gasworks at Aldershot would greatly in- 
crease the comfort of the troops, who were 
often driven to the public-house because @ 
party of twenty men were only allowed 
the light of two miserable candles to read 
or write by. 

Str MORTON PETO submitted to the 
right hon. Gentleman that it would be 
better to remove Kensington Barracks al- 
together, and place them either in con- 
nection with the Chelsea Barracks or in 
some other situation. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he would 
now answer the various questions that had 
been put tohim. In reference to military 
lunatic asylums he recollected that the sub- 
ject had been considered by the Sanitary 
Commission, who had made a recommenda- 
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tion to the Government on the subject; and 
were disinclined to recommend the erection 
of new lunatic asylums to be managed by 
Government authorities. He believed that 
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it was better for the military lunatics that ' 
| the civilians. That they should build them 


they should be placed in well-regulated 
private asylums supervised by the Lunacy 
Commissioners. 


of this description, and particularly on 


men educated for that special purpose. It 
was no hardship to send military lunatics 
to private asylums, for the friends of per- 
sons in a better station of life preferred 
sending them to such places, and he be- 
lieved that the lunatics there were well 
treated. As to the hospital at Netley, he 
did not think that the building had been 
spoken of in terms a bit too severe. He 
himself protested against the plan when 
it was first suggested, and a Commission 
of which he was a member reported against 
it. But the House did not support him in 
his objections. ‘The truth, however, was 
that the building at Netley was com- 
menced before public attention was di- 
rected to constructions of this kind. It 
was quite true that military hospitals were 
not well adapted for their purpose; but if 
from that statement it was inferred that 
civil hospitals were one whit better, the 
inference was quite wrong, for there were 
some of the large hospitals in London that 
would cap anything that existed in the 
worst military hospitals. The Govern- 
ment were now building barracks that 
would make incomparably better hospitals 
than many of those now in existence ; for 
instance, the barracks for the Guards at 
Chelsea. He believed that they would be 
excellent barracks, but he was sure they 
would make incomparably better hospitals 
than the generality of the Metropolitan 
hospitals. Netly Hospital had been very 
expensive in its construction, and the ex- 
pensive part of the building rendered it 
unfit for a hospital. There were long 
corridors with deep rooms with windows 
at the end facing the North East, and no 
side ventilation ; whereas, now that com- 
mon sense was being applied to these sub- 
jects, it was well recognized that the pro- 
per treatment of the sick required the 
greatest possible admission of fresh air. 
The late Secretary for the Treasury oppo- 
site (Sir Stafford Northcote) had pointed 
out some difficulties in reference to mili- 
tary buildings, and said, ‘‘Why do you 
not go to the Board of Works and let them 
Mr. Sidney Herbert 
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| soldiers. In the time of Lord Panmure bar- 
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build for you, or why not go to a civil 
architect ?”? Now, the fact was, that 
wherever the Engineers had built bar- 
racks in competition with civilians they had 
built them both better and cheaper than 


better was but natural, seeing that they 
were better acquainted than civilians could 
be with the habits and requirements of 


racks were built by competition, and the 
result was this :—The Infantry barracks at 
Devonport were built at a cost of £70 a 
man; those at Preston at £80 a man; 
those at Gosport at £91 a man; those at 
Aldershot, the cheapest barracks they had, 
at £51 a man; and those at Berwick at 
£96 aman. The tenders by civilians for 
the infantry were £140 per man, another 
£200, and another £212. For the cavalry 
in the same proportion, £195, £196, and 
£198. The Staff College was the next 
thing alluded to. At the Staff College 
there was accommodation for forty offi- 
cers, each officer having a sitting-room 
and small dormitory ; accommodation for 
forty-one servants and eighty-one horses, 
with libraries, hall of study, lecture-rooms, 
&e. AJl that, of course, was a serious 
addition to the expense of the building. 

Cotoyrt NORTH said, in his day the 
Staff officers used the room of the ca- 
dets. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
was quite true, but it was intended to 
employ Sandhurst more extensively, where 
young men were to pass their time in 
order to go through the army. It had 
been observed that in some cases that the 
figures did not taliy in the Estimates. One 
or two of the differences were obviously 
misprints. In the case of the London 
and Chelsea barracks the total estimated 
amount for the building was £140,000; 
and the sum of £120,000 which was taken 
last year was for the site alone, but he 
was happy to say that it had been ob- 
tained for a great deal less money. An- 
other case was that of Gravesend. The 
sum stated as being spent last year was 
£17,000 in the purchase of land, and in 
that case of course the figures did not 
tally. With regard to the Euston Hotel 
at Fleetwood, that was intended not for a 
barrack, but to be a duplication of the 
establishment at Hythe, as the latter place 
was already overdone, and it had been re- 
presented that a similar establishment in 
the North would be advisable, and that 
this hotel could be easily converted into 
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officers’ quarters. York and Nottingham 
were in the same position; a small sum 
had been taken for additional buildings to 
each. Both were cavalry barracks; and the 
Government thought it better to have a few 
large barracks than a number of small ones 
distributed over the country, as it was ob- 
viously much better for discipline and in 
all other respects, and was more economical. 
At Leeds the barrack was in a bad situa- 
tion for the purpose, and it was a question 
whether it was not better to sell the site, 
which was valuable for other purposes, 
than to spend more money upon it. At 
Edinburgh estimates had been put forth 
from time to time for the purchase of a site 
for barracks, but the modern Athenians 
objected to spoiling the picturesque appear- 
ance of the neighbourhood, and put forth 
a design for a building of a highly or- 
namental character—one something re- 
sembling that House—which would cost 
a very large sum of money, but they 
did not propose to furnish the additional 
money that would be required to carry 
out their plan. He thought, therefore, 
it was better to give up the barracks at 
the Castle, and to look for another site 
outside the town. At Glasgow it had been 
proposed to purchase a site upon which 
had been erected a lunatic asylum; but, 
although very ornamental, the building 
was not suited for barracks, and therefore 
he thought it would be wise to look out 
for a site outside the town. Woolwich 
Hospital had been referred to, but he 
hoped that at least the Estimate for that 
hospitals would be left untouched. The 
garrison there was continually increasing, 
ani the choice was between building new 
barracks or a new hospital. The present 
hospital was well fitted for barracks, and 
it was proposed to build a new hospital on 
amore eligible site for the purpose. It 
had been said that the improvements in 
barracks and married quarters were not 
carried out with sufficient rapidity; but 
there was immense pressure for various 
expenditure, and caution was necessary. 
He found that 2,327 barrack rooms and 
349 hospital wards had been already ven- 
tilated, besides various other sanitary im- 
provements, so that it could not be said 
the authorities had been idle or dilatory. 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that he 
understood that there was a gas company 
at Aldershot that had offered to supply gas 
on very liberal terms to the Government. 
He had been informed by disinterested 
parties that gas could be supplied to the 
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barracks at Aldershot far more advan- 
tageously than the Government were likely 
to supply it themselves. It would be 
satisfactory to hear from the right hon. 
Genleman if that point had been con- 
sidered. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he be- 
lieved at this moment the subject was 
under consideration. It was a question 
whether the Government should build the 
works and have them worked by contract. 

Grenerast UPTON complained of land 
having been taken near the quarters of the 
Guards, which did not leave the men space 
sufficient to fling a quoit. 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM asked of 
what material the barracks at Hong Kong 
were to be built, and whether the neces- 
sity for their construction arose from the 
Chinese war. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT replied that 
it had been proposed to remove the troops 
at Hong Kong to a higher level, and a few 
huts had been erected as an experiment, 
but he could not say what material would 
be used. 

Srr FREDERIC SMITH thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for the handsome 
manner in which he had spoken of the En- 
gineer officers employed in public works, 
more especially as the memorandum issued 
some time ago had given great pain to 
them. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he thought it desirable that where there 
was any alteration from the original Es- 
timate, attention should be called to it 
by a marginal Vote. He referred more 
particularly to the Vote for the Staff 
College. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he never knew \ 
money thrown away in a worse manner 
than that £70,000 for the Staff College. 
He thought the Staff College one of the 
greatest pieces of extravagance of the day. 
Qualification never was a reason for get- 
ting employment on the Staff, and he be- 
lieved (having been in the College him- 
self) that in twenty years not more than 
sixteen officers from the College had been 
employed. He wished, also, to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the Vote of £5,000 for gymnasiums at 
the Curragh, and £10,000 for rifle ranges. 
£5,000 ought to be enough for twenty 
gymnasiums. They were distributing rifle 
arms in all directions; was it proposed to 
prepare rifle ranges for all branches of the 
army and the Volunteers as well? He 
wished to know what steps were being 
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taken towards procuring ground for the 
construction of these rifle ranges. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH called atten- 
tion to the various Votes for purchases of 
land me..tioned in the Estimates, as, for 
instance, in the case of a hospital at Wool- 
wich, and of a battery at Glasgow. He 
thought they ought to have specific details 
of the lands purchased and the sums paid 
for them as separate items. 

Mr. HENLEY regretted to hear the 
decision which the right hon. Gentleman 
had announced with regard to the treat- 
ment of lunatic soldiers. The condition of 
such persons in what was called the hos- 
pital at Chatham was as little satisfactory 
as that of the inmates of any similar esta- 
blishment in the country. He understood 
that the right hon. Gentleman now pro- 
posed to take these unfortunate persons 
from the hospital at Chatham and scatter 
them through the various private asylums. 
He ought, however, to remember that the 
Legislature had compelled the various au- 
thorities in counties and boroughs to take 
the pauper lunatics out of such places, and 
to provide accommodation for them. The 
manner in which a poor lunatic soldier 
had been turned out in the neighbourhood 
of Chatham, in order to raise a legal ques- 
tion as regarded the parochial authorities, 
was not a good sample of Government 
treatment of these poor creatures. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he had 
not spoken of an intention to do anything. 
He had spoken of the existing practice, 
and in doing so had not said that the men 
removed from Chatham were scattered in 
private asylums throughout the country. 
They were removed to one asylum. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE requested an 
explanation respecting a sum of £5,000 
taken for the erection of a gymnasium on 
the Curragh. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Not for the 
Curragh only, but for gymnasia at the dif- 
ferent stations. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE thought these 
gymnasia totally unnecessary, and his ex- 
perience of them was that they were places 
at which men became ruptured and re- 
ceived injuries which unfitted them for 
soldiers. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the Go- 
vernment sent an officer to Paris and Berlin 
to inquire into the system of gymnastics 
in use there, and it was found that the 
French had paid particular attention to 
gymnastics for the purpose of developing 
the strength and activity of their soldiers, 
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The system gave wonderful power to men 
who were not naturally very athletic or 
vigorous, and it was determined to adopt 
it to a moderate extent in this country, 
Of course, if men were allowed to fre- 
quent these gymnasia witiuout proper con- 
trol they would be liable to accidents ; but, 
in point of fact, they would never use 
them except at stated hours, and under the 
eye of an officer who was competent to 
direct their exercise, and who would see 
that they did not expose themselves to un- 
necessary risk. ‘The French soldiers sub- 
jected to this training were able to clear 
formidable palisades, to climb walls where 
there seemed to be no hold, and thus ac- 
quired a development of the muscular sys- 
tem which could not be attained by ordi- 
nary exercise. With regard to the ques- 
|tion put by the hon. Member (Mr. A. 
Smith), it might be desirable for the fu- 
ture to distinguish in the Estimates be- 
tween the cost of land and of buildings. 
Cotone. LINDSAY said, it was most 
important to provide soldiers in and about . 
their quarters with means of recreation, 
which at the same time developed their 
muscular power. Some years ago the late 

| Colonel Hood established a gymnasium for 
the use of one of the battalions of Guards, 
It was under proper supervision; to the 

| best of his belief, but one, if one, accident 
occurred there, and the training they re- 
ceived added much to the physical effi- 
ciency of the men. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE persisted in 
thinking this sum of £5,000 an unneces- 
sary expenditure. Soldiers did not like 
| any exercise which assumed the shape of 
drill. If you wanted to give them exer- 

| cise, let them play at cricket, or any other 
healthy amusement of the kind. He should 
move the reduction of the Vote by this 
sum. 

Coroner. PERCY HERBERT was sur- 
prised that a Gentleman who had once 
been in the service should oppose this Vote. 
If there was one thing more desirable than 
another, it was to give soldiers plenty of 
occupation, and to keep them out of the 
pothouse. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: The hon. 
Gentleman has convinced me. I shall di- 
vide upon this. Vote. 

Cotonet KNOX asked what the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to do about the 
barracks at Chelsea. The plans of the 
barracks had been modified and altered 
until they had become extremely expen- 
i sive, while in other respects he believed 
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the alterations to be for the worse. Was 
it proposed to begin these barracks at once ? 
{ Divide!” ] The hon. Member who call- 
ed “divide” represented a northern con- 
stituency, and cared nothing about the sol- 
dier except to get as much out of him as 
possible. He stood there, however, asa 
representative of the army, and would not 
be put down by a mercantile man in any 
such way. 

Mason PARKER said, there was an 
item of £10,000 for rifle ranges. If you 
began to pay for these things for the Vo- 
lunteers, the Rifle Volunteer movement 
would lose its present character. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT replied that 
these ranges were purchased for military 
stations, and not for Volunteers. The 
plans of the Chelsea barracks had been 
submitted to military men, who had 
thought highly of them. A Vote was ask- 
ed for on account of them, and tenders 
were on the point of being taken for their 
erection. 

Mr. CONINGHAM understood there 
was to be a removal of depots from Wool- 
wich to a situation further northwards, 


and yet buildings appeared to be proceed- | 


ed with at Woolwich at a rate very alarm- 
ing in respect to the public purse. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
though some depots of arms and ammuni- 
tion might be removed from Woolwich, 
that place would still continue a very great 
military station, and the head-quarters of 
the Artillery. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS observed, that 
there were several items for making roads 
and drains, amounting in all to a large 
amount. If the soldiers were employed 
on that work and paid for it they would 
be better occupied than in gymnasiums. 

Mr. PIGOTT said, he had been pointed 
out, particularly by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Marlow (Colonel Knox), for 
some observation he was supposed to have 
made; but if the gallant officer had been 
connected with the mercantile world he 
would have been more punctual in his at- 
tendance in that House, and would have 
known that the matter alluded to by him 
had already been explained once or twice 
by the Secretary for War. If a division 
took place, he should vote with the hon. 
Member for Liskeard. ‘This was only the 
commencement of a large expenditure, and 
if they began with £5,000 they would 
soon get up to £500,000. 

Coronet KNOX said, he had not allud- 
ed to the hon. Gentleman. 
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Coronet DICKSON expressed his in- 
tention to vote with the hon. Member for 
Liskeard. There were many things on 
which this money could be spent more im- 
portant to the army than gymnasiums. He 
trusted that some stop would be pnt to 
the expenditure of money on huts ut Al- 
dershot. If barracks were built in other 
parts the troops could be collected for two 
or three months at a time together under 
different commanders, and that would serve 
all the desired purpose. 

Coronet NORTH supported the item 
which had been objected to. The object 
of every officer was to give some amuse- 
ment to the soldiers. 

Mason KNOX said, he trusted that the 
Secretary for War would declare that this 
item was only the commencement of a 
system. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That the item of £5,000, for the erection of 
Gymnasiums, Recreation Grounds, &c., be omit- 
ted from the proposed Vote.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 
Noes 154: Majority 136. 

Uriginal Question put, and agreed to. 


18; 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £277,547, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
the Educational and Scientifie Branches, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1861, inelu- 
sive.” 


Mr. CHILDERS called attention to the 
item of £29,000 for the prosecution of the 
Ordnance Survey in England. He under- 
stood that in that amount was included a 
sum to defray the preliminary arrange- 
ments for completing the surtey of the 
whole of England and Wales on a 25-inch 
scale. He thought the country owed a 
deep debt of gratitude to Colonel James 
for his conduct of the survey. But, as the 
expense of a survey on the enlarged scale, 
was estimated at no less a sum than 
£1,450,000, he thought the Committee 
should pause before embarking in so costly 
an undertaking; and, in order to raise the 
question, he moved that the Vote should 
be reduced by the sum of £10,000. He 
had no objection to the survey in England 
and Wales being completed on a 6-inch 
scale. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the item of £29,000 for the prosecution 
of the Survey in England, be reduced by the sum 
of £10,000.” 


Mr. CARDWELL said, it would be in 
X 2 
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the recollection of the Committee that 
about three years ago this subject was very 
much discussed, and that Lord Panmure, 
who then held the office of Secretary for 
War, appointed a Crown Commission to 
inquire and report. The Commissioners 
were unanimous in thinking that the ex- 
pense of taking a survey upon a 25-inch 
scale exceeded by so very little the cost of 
a survey upon a 6-inch scale, that in re- 
gard to all new surveys it should be con- 
sidered the least economical and most 
wasteful course to adopt a 6-inch instead 
of a 25-inch scale. A 25-inch scale could 
be reduced with ease to any scale what- 
ever, so that it possessed the advantage of 
a 6-inch scale with scarcely any additional 
expense. It should be remembered that a 
6-inch scale was far beyond the limits of 
the size of a map, and therefore could 
never be available in that character. If 
a@ map was wanted, let a 1-inch scale be 
adopted. A 6-inch scale was fitted, not 
for a map, but for a plan, or what they 
called on the Continent a cadastre. The 


evidence was conclusive and the report 
unanimous, and he believed that with re- 
gard to the survey of cultivated tracks on_ 
the 25-inch scale being preferable to a sur- 
vey on the 6-inch scale there would be no 


difference of opinion among those who read 
the evidence taken before that Commis- 
sion. 

Cotonrt DUNNE remembered the dis- 
cussions that had formerly taken place on 
this Vote, and he thought it had been 
settled that the 25-inch scale was only to 
be applied to certain parts of Scotland. 
It now appeared it was to be applied to 
England too, and if so, of course to Ire- 
land. He wished to know what would be 
the expense of this change of plan over 
the whole kingdom. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH thought that 
25 was an unfortunate number, and that 
24 inches would have been better, because 
it would have been the multiple of six 
inches. He could not understand what 
the rural districts could want with the 25- 
inch scale; and when it was considered 
that a survey on a large scale for the pur- 
pose of tithe commutation had been re- 
cently made, he thought the expense un- 
justifiable. 

Mr. MONSELL said, there would be a 
l-inch map for England, a 6-inch for Ire- 
land, and a 25-inch for a considerable part 
of Scotland. There was no question be- 
tween the 25-inch and the 6-inch, because 
the former was much more useful and a 


Mr. Cardwell 
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very little more expensive. But the ques- 
tion was whether it was worth while that 
the whole of England should be surveyed 
over again on the 25-inch scale. If the three 
kingdoms were to be all surveyed on the 
25-inch scale, it would cost some millions 
of money, and he suggested that the Com- 
mittee should now report progress, and not 
seriously discuss the matter in this inci- 
dental manner, without notice, after mid- 
night. 

Mr. JOSEPH LOCKE had a distinet 
recollection of the discussion that took 
place formerly on this subject, and he un- 
derstood that the conclusion come to was, 
that the parts of Scotland then under sur- 
vey should be completed on the 25-inch 
scale, andnomore. Since then, however, 
the survey on the 25-inch scale had been 
extended to other parts, he believed, with- 
out the authority of this House. It now 
appeared that it was to be extended to 
England, and in all probability to Ireland. 
He admitted that the question was a diffi- 
cult one, but for that very reason he 
thought it was a strange thing to attempt 
to commit the House to the expense by a 
Vote of this kind. He would support the 
Motion for reporting progress. 

Mr. ELLICE (Coventry) thought the 
Committee ought not to consent to this 
Vote without being fully aware that a 
25-inch scale for England and Ireland 
meant not only an entirely new survey, 
but the maintenance of a permanent esta- 
blishment for the perpetual correction of 
that survey. A 25-inch survey was no- 
thing more nor less than a map of a man’s 
estate, marking all the lanes, the trees, 
the hedges, drains, and a variety of fea- 
tures which were continually changing, so 
that what was a correct survey this year 
was anything but correct next year. The 
Committee ought, therefore, to take into 
consideration that not only was it asked 
to sanction a first expenditure of a good 
million, but to saddle the country to all 
time with the maintenance of an expen- 
sive permanent department. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT would post- 
pone the Vote, but hoped the Committee 
would proceed with some of the unopposed 
Votes. 

Motion, and Original Question, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-mor- 
row. 

Committee to sit again on Wednesday 
next. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES BILL. 

Order for Consideration read. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he had 
several times called the attention uf the 
House to the fact of this Bill standing on 
the Orders of the Day almost at the bot- 
tom of the list, day by day, and he was 
afraid the boast of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundalk (Mr. Bowyer) would 
be realized—namely, that he would pass 
this Bill through the House without dis- 
cussion. That observation was made in 
reply to an observation of his own. He 
had asked the Attorney General to explain 
the nature of the Amendments to the 
Hlouse on the previous stage; but in the 
absence of the Attorney General, of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire, and the right hon. Gentieman the 
Member for Cambridge, this Bill, on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Dundalk, 
was passed through the stage of Com- 
mittee, which he looked upon as an at- 
tempt to force the Bill through the House, 
and he trusted that the House would not 
eonsent to pass the Bill without giving 
the fullest opportunity of considering the 
Amendments. The subject had been for 


. | 
seven years before the Ilouse, and it was 


too bad that it should .be now passed at 


the fag-end of the Session without dis- 
eussion, which would, in point of fact, 
be entirely abrogating the functions of the 


House. He therefore moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr. BOWYER said, that his only ob- 
ject was to ensure some legislation before 
the existing Act expired, which would be 
on the 4th of July. He should have pre- 
ferred permanent legislation ; but if that 
could not be obtained they must pass the 
Suspension Bill. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that he quite agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Warwickshire that this important 
measure should not be hurried through 
without discussion, and he was surprised 
to find it had passed through Committee 
the other night, having fully intended to 
have made some explanation of the Amend- 
ments, 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 

House adjourned at half-after One o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 19, 1860. 


Minutes.) Punic Brrs.—38* Infants Marriage 
Act Amendment. 
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CHURCH RATES ABOLITION BILL, 
SECOND READING, 

Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
read. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, that in moving 
the second reading of a Bill for the abo. 
lition of Church Rates, he felt that he must 
crave more than a usual portion of their 
Lordships’ indulgence. He was aware he 
should be obliged, in the discharge of the 
duty he had undertaken, to utter opinions 
adverse to those entertained by many noble 
Lords then present, and fearing that much 
he had to say would be uncongenial to 
their feelings and sentiments, he had cause 
to apprehend that they might visit upon 
the cause the awkwardness of the advo- 
cate who promoted it. When the noble 
Duke below him brought this subject for- 
ward in 1858, the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby), the leader of the Conser- 
vative party, said he should like to see the 
Peer who would be bold enough to under- 
take the task he had now risen to perform, 
But so far from being a reproach to him 
that he now came forward to declare his 
opinions in their Lordships’ House, it 
would be rather a reproach to him if he 
failed to support in that [louse the prin- 
ciples which he had conscientiously sus- 
tained elsewhere during thirty years of 
Parliamentary life, and which he held in 
common with many with whom he had al- 
ways acted, and who had placed in him 
entire confidence. He could not also but 
remember the ups and downs that had be- 
fallen all political questions in the present 
generation, but which, after causing as 
much division as the measure which he had 
now the boldness to present to their Lord- 
ships, had been ultimately settled by enact- 
ment according to the popular views. - A 
few years before the passing of the Reform 
Bill of 1832 it was impossible to excite 
public interest in the subject of reform, 
and Parliament refused to transfer the 
franchise from East Retford to Birming- 
ham. The Government of Lord Melbourne 
were expelled from office in 1841 for propos- 
ing a fixed duty of 8s. on corn, and in 1846 
the corn laws were swept away from the 
statute book. The conduct of Parliament 
upon the admission of the Jews to seats in 
the Legislature was even more analogous 
to the present case. In 1841 the Jewish 
Civil Disabilities Removal Bill was intro- 
duced and thrown out. In 1845 it was 
earried by Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst. 
In 1848 the second reading of the Bill for 
admitting the Jews to Parliament was car- 
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ried in the other House by a majority of 
70. In 1851 the Bill was read a second 
time by a majority of 25. It was re-intro- 
duced in 1853, and in 1858 the Bill was 
again brought up to their Lordships’ 
House. The door was then left ajar by 
their Lordships by which the Jews were 
allowed to gain admission into the other 
House. ‘The present Bill might also meet 
with repeated rejections, but he trusted 
would ultimately meet with similar suc- 
cess, Their Lordships had predicted all 
sorts of danger from the admission of the 
Jews to Parliament—it was said to be not 
only a question affecting the Church of 
England, but even the ark of Christianity 
itself was said to be in peril. But what 
had been the result of the passing of that 
measure? The result of admitting the 
Jews had been that four or five Gentlemen 
of undoubted character and position had 
taken their seats in the other House; yet 
the Church was not in danger from their 
presence, and the ark of Christianity was 
still as safe as it had ever been. The re- 


membrance of these circumstances led him 
to hope that at some time or other some- 
thing effectual would be done on behalf of 
those who prayed to be relieved from the 
obligation of church rates. 


He knew it 
would be said of him that in coming for- 
ward to propose this Bill, he was an enemy 
of the Chureh. He could assure their 
Lordships that by early education and ma- 
ture conviction he was a sincere friend to 
a Church establishment, and that in ask- 
ing their Lordships to agree to this Bill 
he was persuaded that he was by no means 
the enemy of the Church, but was really 
promoting its continuance and popularity. 
The law, as it had been declared by the 
highest legal authorities and by the Re- 
port of the Committee, declared that the 
payment of church rates was a legal obliga- 
tion, but that it was supported by no legal 
remedy. Now, that appeared tohim to be 
a most anomalous state of things. He 
could understand what a religious or moral 
obligation was ; but he confessed he eould 
not understand what a legal obligation was 
without a legal remedy. He should like 
to know what was the value of such an 
obligation—what it would fetch in the 
market? Well, that was the position in 
which church rates at present stood in this 
country. They might say, how do these 
rates differ from a poor rate, or a highway 
rate? There was, however, a wide dis- 
tinction between the two cases, as had 
been shown by the able evidence of Mr. 
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Sotheron Estcourt —a Gentleman well 
qualified to give an opinion upon all such 
subjects, having discharged with great 
ability the high office of Secretary of 
State for the Home Department under 
the Government of the noble Earl oppo. 
site (the Earl of Derby), Mr. Estcourt 
said that the difference presented by this 
question was to be found in the religious 
element which it involved. No man’s 
religion led him to assert that no roads 
should be made, but there were numbers 
of persons who said that there ought to be 
no compulsory rate for the Church. The 
legal duty of asking for the rate might be 
discharged by the churchwardens and the 
clergyman, but no moving power existed of 
compelling a church rate to be made. He 
would not go into the antiquarian branch 
of this subject, which had been fully ex- 
pounded by Mr. Toulmin Smith, one of 
the witnesses examined before the Com- 
mittee. He would, therefore, only remark 
that if the tax were obnoxious and odious 
to large classes of the community, it was 
of very little consequence whether it ex- 
isted in the time of Alfred the Great or 
Edward the Confessor, when the rate was 
perhaps paid willingly, and when there 
were no Dissenters. Their Lordships were 
now asked to deal with an acknowledged 
evil. Lawyers, divines, statesmen, and 
politicians had for the last twenty years, 
agreed in declaring that church rates were 
a great and crying evil, and that matters 
could not long remain in their existing 
state. Looking back to the course of le- 
gislation during the last half century, it 
was painful to think how little had been 
yielded to reason, and how much to fear. 
In 1829, when he first entered Parliament, 
the claims of the Roman Catholics had 
just been yielded to the fear of Irish 
insurrection. The Reform Bill was next 
granted from the fear of English commo- 
tion. The Corn Laws were repealed from 
the fear of a famine in Ireland, He did 
not mention these facts by way of menace. 
Their Lordships might reject this Bill, and 
there would be no Birmingham Unions and 
no marchings to London; but there would 
be heart-burnings and hatred, the odium 
theologicum, animosities in parishes and 
brawlings in churches, and strife and re- 
ligious—he would not say hatred—but dis- 
cord, Attempts to effect a compromise 
of this question had been undertaken by 
such men as Lord Althorp and Mr. Wal- 
pole; and if any two wen were ever 
formed by nature to carry out a compro- 
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mise, they were the men; for they were 
friends of the Church, and enemies to no 
class — mild in manners, conciliatory in 
conduect—but both completely failed. Lord 
Althorp proposed to take £250,000 out of 
£550,000, which was the amount at that 
time raised by church rates, and put it on 
the land-tax, leaving the rest to be raised 
in the old way ; but his proposal was not 
accepted either by Churehmen or Dissent- 
ers, and it fell to the ground. If they 
compared the two proposals of Lord Althorp 
and Mr. Walpole together, they would see 
how much the state of the case had altered. 
Lord Althorp stated the amount of the 
church rates at £550,000; whereas Mr. 
Walpole stated the amount to have fallen 
to £250,000, while the voluntary subserip- 
tions were £260,000. So that while there 
was a great falling off in the church rates, 
the voluntary rate, raised to supply the de- 
ficiency, had risen to £260,000. The next 
compromise attempted, to which he would 
refer, was that of Sir John Easthope, who 
proposed to throw the maintenance of the 
fabric of the church on the pew-rents. He 
wished to call their Lordships’ attention 
particularly to this proposal, beeause it was 
opposed by the members of the Church of 
England, on the ground that the Church 
of England was the Church of the poor 
man, and that pew-rents would interfere 
with his privilege. That was, no doubt, a 
beautiful boast; but was it a matter of 
fact? He feared that there was no better 
foundation for it, than for some of the lauda- 
tions of Blackstone and De Lolme on some 
portions of our constitution, as it existed in 
former times ; and it reminded him of the 
answer of Horne Tooke, when it was said 
that the law courts were open to every 
one, that ‘‘ so was the London Tavern, 
if they could pay for it.’” On the subject 
of the church being open to the poor 
without pew-rents, he would refer to the 
Report of the Committee on Religious 
Destitution. In that Report special re- 
ference was made to three of the principal 
churches at the West-end of the Metro- 
polis: St. James’s, St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, and the parish of St. Maryle- 
bone. In St. James’s the Report stated 
the seats were all let, producing a rental 
of £1,400 a year, though there was no 
legal authority to raise more than £30 per 
annum by pew-rents. The same state of 
things existed in the other two churches ; 
and he might observe that it was so in all 
the great towns of England—the pews 
were rented by, or appropriated to, the 
rich ; and the poor were deprived of their 
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proper right of accommodation. No doubt 
there were what were called free seats ; but 
be believed these were generally oceupied 
by a better class of persons than those for 
whom they were especially designed. He 
asked their Lordships if they ever saw at 
church, in any large town, more than one 
or two persons who could be strictly called 
poor? Those who occupied the free seats 
were well-dressed persons, who could easily 
afford to pay 6d. or 1s. for the accommo- 
dation, if they chose to doso. That was 
not making the Chureh of England the 
Church of the poor. He believed it was 
the original intention of the Chureh of 
England to do so; but it was not acted 
upon; and he must say that nowhere had 
the principle been carried out, except among 
the Roman Catholics. In the churehes 
abroad it was a common thing to see the 
poor and the rich admitted together ; the 
beggar and the noble worshipping side by 
side. And he did not know that the same 
thing could be witnessed in any other 
Church. The transference of the church 
rates to pew-rents was one mode of set- 
tling this question, which had been pro- 
posed: he did not, however, recommend it 
now ; and he only mentioned it to show 
that there were other means besides the 
present of raising the funds necessary for 
the maintenance and repair of churches. 
Sir John Easthope’s plan, therefore, like 
all the others, failed. Vazious other plans 
had been introduced by persons of different 
religious persuasions, and by men of all 
political opinions—by Mr. Packe, Mr. So- 
theron Estcourt, and Mr. Miles, all eminent 
Conservatives; by the Marquess of Bland- 
ford, Sir William Clay, Sir Morton Peto, 
Mr. Aleock, Mr. Evans, Sir W. Page 
Wood, Mr. Puller ; but every one of them 
had failed. That being the case, it ap- 
peared to him hopeless to endeavour to 
substitute anything in the place of the ex- 
isting church rates. In 1855 there ap- 
peared, as a reformer of chureh rates, the 
most eminent individual who had ever acted 
in that capacity. He meant the most rev. 
Prelate below him (the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.) He introduced a Church rate 
Bill in that year; and his only reason for 
not proceeding with it was, that he was 
given to understand that legislation on such 
a subject could net properly originate in 
their Lordships’ House. That Bill aimed 
at a compromise; but it was not a measure 
founded entirely on tke principles of the 
Church of England, though it contained the 
most practical proposal ever made on the 
question. It was that, after the rejection 
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of a church rate twice by a parish, it should 
cease for ever ; and he made a distinction 
that had never been proposed before. The 
most rev. Prelate proposed to exempt all 
the Metropolitan and Urban parishes, and 
to leave church rates to be collected exclu- 
sively in the rural parishes. He could not 
conceive a more moderate and practical 
scheme; and he much regretted that it was 
not carried into effect. 1t was one that he 
believed would have satisfied all reasonable 
Dissenters. But the effect of that Bill was 
to abandon the high ground taken up by 
Churchmen. Infidelity prevailed most in 
the Urban purishes, and there, too, Dis- 
senters were most numerous. It was, there- 
fore, there that the Church required al] the 
resources it could command, and yet, in 
these urban parislies the most rev. Prelate 
proposed to give up church rates, because 
they could no longer be raised there. The 
Bill which he (Lord Lyveden) now proposed 
had been first introduced into their Lord- 
ships’ House in 1858, when it was rejected 
by a very large majority ; but the noble 
Karl opposite (Earl Derby), who was then 
in power, thought the subject was of such 
importance that he undertook that a Bill 
should be introduced by the Government. 
In the following year, therefore, a Bill was 


introduced in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Walpole, which proposed that any one 
should be relieved from the obligation of 
paying church rates who chose to say that 


he was a conscientious Dissenter. The 
Bill contained other provisions modifying 
the law of mortmain, and authorizing the 
rate to be levied upon the owner, instead 
of the occupier. But the compromise failed 
to obtain the sanction of the House of 
Commons. The next step was the intro- 
duction of Sir John Trelawny’s Bill, which 
was passing rapidly through the other 
House when their Lordships adopted their 
usual course when the Commons were press- 
ing an unpalatable measure upon them, 
and appointed a Committee to consider the 
subject. He found no fault with the pro- 
ceedings of that Committee, but would only | 
remark that, being appointed at the end of 
the Session, the attendance was seanty and 
the evidence incomplete. The effect pro- 
duced by the publication of that evidence 
was nevertheless considerable. Three wit- 
nesses were examined whose evidence pro- 
duced great effect—Dr. Fuster, Mr. Mor- 
ley, and Mr. Osborne. Tho two first-named 
gentlemen frankly avowed that the aboli- 
tion of church rates was not their ultimate 
object, but that they wished to destroy the 
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ought not to have caused much surprise, 
for it, had repeatedly been made by Mr, 
Hume, Mr. Pellatt, Mr. Sharman Crawford, 
and others in the House of Commons. It 
was, however, made a ground of argument 
against the abolition of church rates that 
those who chicfly promoted that proceed- 
ing were anxious to go still further. He 
did not think there was any force in that 
argument, because it had not been shown 
how, if church rates were abolished, the 
position of the Dissenters to attack the 
Chureh would be strengthened. He be- 
lieved it would be just the contrary, for the 
country could never be agitated upon a 
merely theoretical question. Only a real 
grievance such as church rates were cotild 
sustain agitation, and he thought that by 
yielding an equivocal, uncertain right, the 
position of the Church would be greatly 
strengthened. The Committee also ex- 
amined Mr. Osborne, a Wesleyan Minister, 
whose evidence likewise created a great 
effect, for he said that he personally, and 
other Wesleyans, did not object to chureh 
rates, but at the same time there were no 
means of ascertaining the general senti- 
ments of the body to which he belonged, 
That opinion, however, he (Lord Lyveden) 
begged leave to say was expressed in the 
815 petitions that had been presented to 
Parliament from Wesleyan, Methodists in 
favour of the abolition of church rates. The 
evidence of the witnesses whom he had 
mentioned had a certain effect, and was, 
no doubt, one of the causes of the di- 
minished majority in the other House. 
But there was another cause for the de- 
crease in the majority. If it was desired 
to pass liberal measures through the House 
of Commons the first and last Sessions of 
a Parliament were the most auspicious 
periods. In 1859, when fresh from the 
hustings, hon. Gentlemen were ready to 
vote for the abolition of church rates; but 
in 1860 their fervour had somewhat abated. 
Probably in 1861-2-or-3, as the case might 
be, they would again vote against church 
rates before reappearing upon the hustings. 
The Report of the Committee was drawn 
up with considerable care; and he (Lord 
Lyveden) thought it was to be regretted 
that the noble Duke who presided over the 
Committee (the Duke of Marlborough) had 
not thought fit to introduce a Bill founded 
on the Report, or to have met the present 
Bill by Resolutions in accordance with that 
Report. The principal recommendation in 
the Report was that persons desirous of 
being exempted from the payment of 
church rates should give notice of their ob- 
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jections to the churehwardens, and such 
persons should not be permitted to take 


part in any vestry called for the purpose of 


making or applying such rate. There was 
no requiremeut of a religious or conscien- 
tious objection, but any ground of objec- 
tion whatever was to exempt a man from 
the rate. Objections had been made to 
the voluntary principle that it would be 
humiliating to clergymen to require them 
to go round their parishes to beg subscrip- 
tions. But there would be just the same 
humiliation if the recommendation of the 
Committee were carried out, for the clergy- 
men would have to go round and invite 
persons not to object to the rate. A more 
complete voluntary system could not be 
conceived than the plan set forth by the 
Committee. He held that the Resolutions 
of the Committee gave up completely the 
whole compulsory system, and with it the 
whole theory of the Chureh of England. 
He had now mentioned the various com- 
promises that had been suggested upon 
this subject. It was clear that compczusa- 
tions, compromises, and substitutes had all 
been exhausted, and nothing was left but 
to deal boldly with the question. Ever 


since 1834 they had had this before them 


as an acknowledged evil, and he thought 
they could no longer vote for the continu- 
ance of a state of things, which it had 
been admitted, even from all official benches, 
could no longer be maintained. Majorities 
might dwindle down at one time and in- 
crease at another, and he quite admitted 
that a majority of nine was au ominous one, 
as they had already rejected a Bill which 
had passed the Commons by that majority. 
He hoped, however, that he would not 
hear from the right rev. Bench, or from 
the noble Lords opposite, that they were 
determined to maintain a rate, the main- 
tenance of which they had already declared 
to be impossible. He believed the present 
position of affairs to be much worse for the 
Church than for the Dissenters, and he 
did not state it upon his own authority, but 
upon the authority of men well qualified to 
express a sound judgment on the matter. 
Mr. Gladstone said— 

“Now, I say, in the first place, that the state 
of the law of church rates isa very great grievance 
to the Church itself. Ina multitude of parishes 
the church rate is contested. If it is obtained 
amidst animosities and heartburnings, where it is 
80 contested it inflicts far greater evil, misfor- 
tune, and impediment on the Church than it con- 
fers benefit on it; and if the rate is lost what 
again happens? Why, that the church. is left 
entirely without support from the rate, and so far 
is put on the same footing as the fabrics belonging 
to other denominations of Christians; but only so 
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far, because it is left to those denominations who 
are connected with other fabrics to associate 
themselves as a body of private individuals for the 
maintenance of their own fabrics, and to take 
into their own hands exclusively the management 
of the funds they may please to vote for such a 
purpose ; but that itis not competent for the mem- 
bers of the Established Church to do. ‘Take the 
case of a parish where the bulk of the ratepayers 
were indisposed to support these rates, but where 
a portion of them were disposed to do so. It is 
not competent for that part of the parishioners 
who are so disposed to constitute themselves into 
a body for the purpose of applying their means 
to that object, and it is beyond all doubt that if, 
notwithstanding these difficulties, gentlemen be- 
longing to the Church of England choose to sub- 
scribe for the maintenance of their church, the 
application and disposal of the money they thus 
raise is not placed under their own control, but 
they are open to be run in upon, and to have the 
control of the application of their money taken 
out of their hands and put into the hands of the 
very men who perhaps the week previous had 
voted against the levying of a church rate. That, 
I say, is a great grievance to the Church,”— 
(3 Hansard, exxxiv. 449.] 

Lhis was, in point of fact, a great griev- 
ance to the Church, and it was a grievance 
which, as Jong as this impost remained, 
it would be impossible to remedy. If, on 
the other hand, the rate were got rid of, a 
measure might be at once introduced and 
earried, enabling the Church to tax its own 
members, and no Dissenters could offer 
plausible objection to such a Bill, or if they 
did they would be laughed out of Parlia- 
ment. On the contrary, he believed that 
if they could but get rid of this bone of 
contention, the Dissenters would - them- 
selves come forward and assist the Church 
in doing that which nothing but the exist- 
ing state of the law prevented them from 
now doing. He deprecated agitation with 
respect to Church matters as much as any 
one could, but it was in vain to suppose 
that if this Bill was rejected the agitation 
would cease, for, on the contrary, it would 
be stronger than ever. But on what ground 
were the conscientious objections of the 
Dissenters now disregarded? Could any- 
thing be said against the Dissenting body 
on the ground of immorality and irreligion? 
The names of Bunyan, Baxter, Lardner, 
and Robert Hall would rise to every one’s 
lips in conjunction with the names of other 
men whom the Church would be too glad 
to receive into her bosom. He would not 
enter into any statistics to show the relative 
number of Dissenters and Churchmen in 
this country, or the exact number of peti- 
tions presented on one side or the other. 
He would even assume the truth of the 
calculation made by that very sanguine 
friend of the Establishment, Dr. Hume, of 


Liverpool, that the members of the Church 
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comprise 67 per cent of the population. 
But, he would ask, was not every one of 
their Lordships aware that in every large 
town there were numbers of Protestant 
Dissenters who were most anxious, on con- 
scientious grounds, to be relieved from this 
impost ? Why was it that Parliament did 
not impose an education rate? Becanse 
they thought that a compulsory impost 
would diminish the voluntary subscriptions. 
The same principle applied in the present 
instance; and he would ask where religion 
had ever been advanced by compulsory 
levies? Nay, was not Christianity itself 
more benefitted by the fiery persecution of 
ancient times than any religion had been 
by despoiling others? Probably a Dis- 
senter would have no great objection to 
contribute towards the repair of a struc- 
ture which he venerated and an edifice he 
admired; and if the compulsory rate were 
abolished he believed the Dissenters would 
be most willing to subscribe towards such 
an object. Sir Morton Peto, for example, 
had subscribed £500 towards the erection 
of a parish church at Plaistow, and this 
would be the case with many other Dis- 
senters if the support of the Church edifices 
were left to depend on voluntary efforts. 
It was for the interests of the Church it- 


self, then, that the removal of this impost 
was most to be desired, and it was Dissent 
which gained most by its continuance. At 
all events if the Bill were not passed, care 
should be taken to lay down what were 
the legal charges to be defrayed out of a 


ehurch rate. The Rev. Mr. Champneys 
said these charges comprised the repairs of 
the edifice, the washing of the surplice, 
and the cost of the communion wine. Now, 
it was only natural that Dissenters should 
object to the last two items. Mr. Champ- 
neys had stated that when he first suc- 
ceeded to his present charge he found that 
the washing of the surplice cost twelve 
guineas annually, and the communion wine 
eighteen guineas, there being only sixteen 
communicants. In that case wine appeared 
to have been given to the churchwardens, 
clergyman, and other persons ; and was it 
surprising that, with such abuses, the Dis- 
senters complained of paying church rates 
—and especially that they should complain 
of being obliged to pay for washing the sur- 
plice, when they considered the very wearing 
such a garment an empty ceremony? These 
were the grounds upon which he asked 
their Lordships io pase this measure. He 
should prefer a substitute if one could be 
found, but a substitute had been looked for 
in vain, and the supporters of the change, 
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therefore, had been compelled to resort to 
entire abolition. It appeared to be hoped 
that the agitation on this question would 
subside. That reminded him of the man 
in the play whose house was on fire, and 
who was proceeding to assist in extinguish- 
ing the fire, when he exclaimed—“ A 
sudden thought strikes me. Perhaps it 
will go out of itself.”” Now, this agitation 
would not go out of itself, and he en- 
treated their Lordships not to relax in 
their endeavours to make it subside by 
reasonable legislation. True it was that 
from various causes the majority had di- 
minished in the other House, but none of 
the remarkable men who had given in their 
adhesion to the Bill failed to support it 
still. It should be steadily borne in mind 
that the chief supporters of the measure in 
the other House were not Dissenters, whose 
wish it might be to destroy the Establish- 
ment; Churchmen were its leading advo- 
eates. The majority comprised seven Ca- 
binet Ministers, one ex-Premier, and the 
present Prime Minister, of whom he should 
not hear from the right rev. Bench that 
he was an unworthy son of the Church, 
or that his recent appointments to the epis- 
copal Bench had been prejudicial to the 
Establishment. Among other Members in 
that majority he recognized the rising 
hopes of the country. Who stood higher 
in public esteem than Lord Stanley? His 
Lordship was for the abolition of church 
rates, and so were Lord Ashley, Lord 
Grosvenor, and the Marquess of Harting- 
ton. Were those enemies of the Esta- 
blishment, or were they not as sincere 
friends to the Church as any of their Lord- 
ships could be? He trusted that if he 
had not been able to carry conviction to 
their Lordships’ minds, he had said nothing 
calculated to offend their religious feelings 
or even their political prejudices. Before 
he sat down, perhaps he might be allowed 
to address one word in the way of remon- 
strance to the right rev. Bench. If he were 
addressing an assembly of attorneys who 
strained to the utmost every possible teeli- 
nicality of the Jaw, he would deserve to be 
laughed at if he engaged in any Quixotic 
endeavour to induce them to give up any 
right, however uncertain, for the sake of 
peace and good will. But he was now 
speaking to men who knew there was no 
exercise of the Christian virtues equal to 
that of self-sacrifice, and who had them- 
selves for the benefit of the Church and 
the advancement of religion consented to 
be shorn of some portion of their episcopal 
revenues, and divested themselves of their 
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feudal pomp and power. He entreated 
them, then, to open their arms to embrace, 
not to raise their hands to strike, their 
Dissenting brethren; but, in the words of 
Mr. Secretary Stanley in 1834, to con- 
sider whether the interests of the Church 
were advanced by the desecration of the 
House of God by squabbles about church 
rates at each succeeding Easter; or, in 
the words of Sir Robert Peel, whether 
social harmony should be allowed to be in- 
terrupted by these discussions. He be- 
seeched them not to allow this reproach, 
however unjust, to remain upon these noble 
edifices raised by a pure religion to the 
worship of the true God. In the sincere 
and solemn conviction that if the present 
measure passed it would tend to make the 
Church more popular and to promote the 
interests of religion itself, he moved the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Moved, that the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
that in rising to move an Amendment, that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
three months, he must congratulate the 
House on the temperate spirit of the noble 
Lord’s speech; but at the same time he 
did not perceive that the noble Lord’s ar- 
guments were founded on any more sub- 
stantial grounds than these—that the mea- 
sure ought to meet with their Lordships’ 
approval because all measures of compro- 
mise had turned out failures ; that church 
rates constituted a bone of contention, and 
ought to be removed; and that the noble 
Lord was himself an advocate for volun- 
taryism in the most extensive form. With 
revard to the first ground, he asked why 
had all measures of compromise been such 
entire failures? It was, in the first place, 
because the rejection of those measures 
had proceeded from a body of persons who 
were arrayed against this right belonging 
to the Established Church, and who had 
declared that no compromise should be 
accepted but that nothing would satisfy 
them save the total and unconditional abo- 
lition of church rates. In reference to the 
noble Lord’s statement, that this rate was 
a bone of contention, and excited dissatis- 
faction among the Dissenting portion of 
the community, and that their Lordships 
must be reminded what would be the feel- 
ings of the Dissenters when they heard 
that this Bill had been rejected, he desired 
their Lordships to consider, on the other 
hand, what would be the feeling of thou- 
sands and thousands of members of the 
Kstablished Church if they saw a right 
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which generations had sanctioned violently 
taken away for no better reason than be- 
cause the noble Lord said that all measures 
of compromise had failed, and because cer- 
tain persons conceived that church rates 
were a stumbling-block in the way of the 
proper development of the voluntary prin- 
ciple? He wished to disabuse their Lord- 
ships’ minds of some of the fallacies utter- 
ed by the noble Lord. The noble Lord 
said that the existing state of the law was 
that there existed a legal obligation with- 
out a legal remedy. That was true; but 
why? At one time there was a legal re- 
medy in the Ecclesiastical Courts, but the 
expensive and protractive nature of the 
proceedings there had indisposed persons 
to apply to those tribunals. He could not, 
however, admit the soundness of the noble 
Lord’s argument, because, even if it were 
true that there was no legal remedy, it 
would be the duty of their Lordships to 
provide a legal remedy by legislation, 
The noble Lord had referred to the 
Wesleyan Methodists, and their testimony 
was of a very important character, for 
they numbered more than one-half of the 
entire Dissenting community of this coun- 
try. The noble Lord spoke of petitions 
from persons of the Wesleyan body, and 
tle inference from the noble Lord’s re- 
marks was, that the Wesleyans might be 
considered favourable, as a body, to the 
abolition of church rates. Now, the Wes- 
leyan Methodists were divided into two 
sections, and the Old Connection, greatly 
outnumbering the ‘* New,’’ and containing 
all the most influential members of the 
body, had never raised its voice against 
chureh rates, or taken part in the agita- 
tion which had been got up to procure 
their abolition. Moreover, the agitation 
against church rates was not authorized 
by that important body, the Conference. 
The noble Lord gave, as a proof of the 
feeling against church rates, that the 
amount collected had diminished; but this 
fact was capable of another explanation. 
In many cases in which contests had been 
threatened through the organization which 
the abolitionists had formed, the rate was 
given up, rather than bitterness and ex- 
asperation should be introduced into pa- 
rishes, It was no indication whatever of 
the general feeling of the people against 
church rates, but rather indicated the de- 
sire of churchmen themselves to keep the 
rate down to the lowest possible amount. 
The noble Lord had argued that their 
Lordships ought to assent to the abolition 
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of church rates just as they had ultimately 
given their assent to Parliamentary Re- 
form, to the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and to the removal of Jewish Disabilities. 
But in the case of Parliamentary Reform 
there was. an acknowledged evil to be re- 
medied, and the measure by which it was 
proposed that that object should be at- 
tained had becn carried by increasing ma- 
jorities in the other branch of the Legis- 
lature. The repeal of the Corn Laws was 
a measure of a similar description ; and it 
might further be said that the Irish famine 
had rendered it impossible to maintain the 
system which had been abolished. With 
regard to the removal of the Jewish Dis- 
abilities, he had to state that, although he 
had not himself concurred in the decision 


of their Lordships upon that point, he was | 


ready to admit that as it was a matter 
which peculiarly affected the other House 
it could not be supposed that their Lord- 
ships would perpetually oppose the wishes 
of that House upon the subject. But the 
present question stood upon a different 
ground. It was one which affected the 
highest interests and the deepest feelings 
of the people of this country; it was one 
which affected the stability of the Esta- 
blished Church. Their Lordships had at 


a former period made a stand upon a ques- 
tion affecting the interests of religion — 
namely, the appropriation of Irish eccle- 
siastical property, and the success which 
had attended their efforts upon that oeca- 
sion would, he hoped, afford an omen of 
the results which would follow their oppo- 


sition to the present measure. Ile wanted 
to know who were in favour of the present 
measure of abolition. It was doubtful 
whether the noble Lord himself was really 
anxious that the Bill should pass, because, 
although the measure was brought up from 
the other House on the 30th of April, it 
was not until near the end of May that he 
announced his intention to move the second 
reading. Was the Church in favour of 
the Bill? The noble Lord had quoted 
the names of churchmen in the House of 
Commons who had voted for the measure. 
But did those Members represent the 
Church of England? The noble. Lord 
himself had told them how singularly 
the opinions of Members of the House of 
Commons had varied upon that question, 
according to the amount of public pressure 
to which they had been exposed. But 
were the right rev. Prelates favourable to 
that proposal? -And were not they to be 
regarded as more fitting representatives of 
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the Chureh than those Members of the 
other House who had voted of late years 
in the majorities by which the Bill had 
been carried? Was. the country itself 
really in favour of that abolition scheme? 
When the Bill was read a second time in 
the House of Commons, on the 8th of 
February, there had been only twelve pe- 
titions, with 407 signatures, presented in 
its favour; and the second reading had at 
that time been carried by a much smaller 
majority than that of the preceding year; 
that majority having fallen from upwards 
of seventy to only twenty-nine. The pro- 
moters of the measure felt that such a cir- 
cumstance ealled for a renewal of agitation 
upon their parts; an organized system was 
put in foree by the Liberation of Religion 
Society, for the purpose of obtaining a po- 
pular demonstration against church rates ; 
and the result was, that by the 28th of 
Mareh there had been presented to the 
other House in favour of the present Bill 
4,972 petitions, containing 546,000 signa- 
tures. But the rapid success which had 
attended the efforts of that society were 
not, he contended, an evidence of the true 
state of public opinion, Petitions could 
only evince with any certainty the feeling 
of the country when they were presented, 
not in any sudden mass, but equably and 
steadily from different parts of the country. 
Was Viscount Palmerston himself in favour 
of the Bill? In the debate on the Bill of 
1855 the noble Viscount said— 

“When we are talking of a measure which 
deeply affects great interests, and, I may almost 
say, universal feelings.‘of the country, we must 
cast our eyes a little further than the door of this 
Ilouse ; and we must consider whether a measure 
which is brought under our discussion is one 
which is likely to pass into law if we approve it. 
I certainly cannot bring myself to think that this 
measure, as it is now proposed by my hon. Friend, 
is likely to receive the sanction of both branches 
of the Legislature; nor do I think that it does 
contain such arrangements for providing for the 
support of the fabrics of churches as would be 
sufficient to secure their maintenance. . . . 
If I was prepared to support the measure of my 
hon. Friend, with some trifling alterations, I 
should consent to go into Committee to propose 
those alterations ; but as I do not see in this Bill 
any substantial foundation upon which a measure 
could be framed that would be entitonterts 
think I should be acting in a manner of whic 
the House and the country would have a right to 
complain if I were to support it for the sake of 
any momentary popularity out of doors, or of a 
few cheers frora this side of the House, A person 
in my position; ought not to support a measure 
unless he thinks that measure is likely to be suc- 
cessful in its future stages, especially when it 
deals with a question of such importance as this 
is to the interests, the feelings, and the deepest 
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religious sentionenin of the commnenliy, With | he could discover no cure, had no resource 
ity ie Be prec een me ga Aw: oy Regs | but to put a summary end at once to the 
Risasined; wpgees Ue Givin’ toiling of this pill, | life and sufferings of the patient. The 
—{3 Hansard, exxxviii. 687, 690.] {noble Lord adjured the right rev. Bench 
, to stay the uplifted hand, and not to in- 
gre oe ogein of ae flict further injury on the Dissenters. It 
in , and, therefore, it might well be | was acknowledged, however, by the Dis. 
asked whether the Government were united genters themselves, in various little tracts 
mpeg gee Ep Bee plana par peogramatgeplire ated soe 
0 at the law as it stood was so reasonable, 
the different compromises which had been so equitable, so justly administered, that 
greene for ‘ig settlement . a rl |it was scarcely possible to lay and levy a 
“yi bi ut the —. ‘lithe elore t ie | rate where the parishioners thought proper 
simple Pitad por Bee par ‘ont for the - Me tiie ge per we jc gp wo 
: ithe abolition of the rates would enlarge 
immediate and absolute abolition of church | the Christian sympathies and open + 
rates? He maintained that it had not. purses of Churchmen in a remarkable de- 
ielehen ef Magen. Orava Went—ts | Snes of saa Chace seat bes whe 
av —the | poses of the Church would flow in from 
foundation of all our liberties—which pro- | every quarter. The fact was that the 
vided in express terms that the Church Church of England already depended for 
“c . “ rf 
tod iberties vibe.” TF church rats extnt thon my ther denuminaton in the 
did not constitute one of the rights of the | country. From the Report of the Incor- 
Church, he should like the noble Lord to | porated Society for Promoting the En- 
inform him what did. Another reason why | largement, Building, and Repairing of 
the present Bill should not pass was that | Churches and Chapels, he learned that in 
the decision of their Lordships’ House had | 1858 grants to the amount of £13,000 
considerably modified the question, and} were made by the Society to meet local 
pone er cose pip ap ‘ony contributions to the amount of £175,000 ; 
ic. Dr. Lushington stated to the Com-| in 1859, the Society's grants amounted to 
mittee that since the House of Lords de-| £17,000, the local a ailiakiodh being 
cided that the majority in a vestry had a/| £195,000 ; and in 1860, the grants were 
right to determine whether a rate should | £22,000 to £240,000 of local contribu- 
be levied or not, the number of disputes in| tions. That was an example of the sup- 
regard to church rates which had come} port which the Church derived from vo- 
under his notice had very much diminished, | |untary contributions. [Hear, hear!] He 
and that within the last seven years he re-| understood what those cheers meant. 
en pgp a. —_ es Noble gene 5 ag wrong aig . 
stroyed the argument of the noble Lord|so much was done for the Church al- 
that the contention and ill-feeling which | ready by voluntary effort, a little more 
gi on this subjeet urgently peer’ might easily be accomplished. He feared 
ed a remedy, no matter how injurious that | that that ‘‘little more ’’ would prove the 
omms might prove oe ee of the} last straw which would break the camel’s 
urch. The peace of the people was not! back ; and that, not from the want of li- 
at stake, for the number of disputes in re- | berality or means on the part of members 
gard to church rates had diminished. _ Be-| of the Church, but from the irregularity of 
ae if 2 . gotye aoe oe a. eg ag Daal “yo ae 
1 create: ispute and heart-burning | fail to replace the rates. was the pe- 
at be done away with, they aaa ~ culiar sdvanttins of the church rates that 
ceed to abolish municipal and other elec-|they supplied steadily an ever-recurrin 
tions, which certainly disturbed the public es. which it was laajrendide to meet with 
peace far more than church rates. Another! the desirable regularity by any other 
most extraordinary reason which was ad-| means. He asked their Lordships to look 
vanced in favour of this — = that | also to what the Church was doing in tho 
no compromise could be found. Because} way of education. In 1854 the grants 
they could not amend the law, they were | made by the Privy Council to meet the 
called upon to destroy it. In the same | contributions of the Church for educations 
way it might be argued that a physician, | purposes amounted to £209,000, while the 
perplexed with a difficult case, for which | grants to all the other denominations 
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amounted to only £116,000. In 1855 the 


Government grants to the Church were 
£240,000, against £129,000, to all other 
denominations ; and in 1856, £268,000, 
against £155,000. Churchmen, therefore, 
were not niggard of their means ; they did 
not repose upon their endowments ; the 
ministers of the Church were actively ex- 
erting themselves to procure contributions 
for religious and educational purposes; and 
when it was said that voluntaryism was 
practicable for Dissenters, but was not prac- 
ticable for Churehmen, he had to answer 
that the Church was to as great, or even a 
greater degree, a voluntary institution as 
any dissenting sect in this country, Let 
it be observed, too, that there were some 
important differences between dissenting 


chapels and churches devoted to the per- | 


formance of the service of the Estab- 
lished religion. The chapels of the Dis- 
senters were small, inexpensive buildings, 
those connected with the Church were large 
and costly. When onee a chureh was 
erected in connection with the Establish- 
ment, it was solemnly dedicated to the 
service of religion, and must immutably 
remain so. On the other hand, a dissent- 


ing chapel could be removed from place to 
place. 


If the congregation fell off, the 
chapel could be at once shut up and dis- 
posed of. Then, again, the Chureh of 


England was essentially the Church of the | 


poor man. The plan of providing for the 
sustentation of the Church by means of 
pew-rents was incompatible with the proper 


accommodation of the poor, for many loca- | 


lities were occupied wholly by classes too 
poor to pay for seats. In the midst of any 
poor population there were generally to be 
found some large factories, the proprietors 
of which, residing at a distance in some 
more agreeable or salubrious spot, and 
contributing liberally to the church and 
schools near his residence, might not be 
disposed to support those in the neighbour- 
hood of their works, unless legally bound 
to do so. In such places church rates 
were the only source available for ensuring 
the decent performance of divine service. 
Such cases were pointed out in the evi- 
dence before the Committee. Je had fur- 
ther to observe that the maintenance of the 
large edifices of the Established Church 
were often attended with extraordinary out- 
lay. Dr. Miller, of Birmingham, stated 
that the restoration of the spire of his 
church had cost not less than £7,000. He 
had been enabled to raise that large sum 
because he was a very popular minister ; 


The Duke of Marlborough 
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| but their Lordships could not, as a general 
rule, trust to the popularity of ministers as 
'a resource for maintaining the great eccle- 
|siastical edifices of this country. Again, 
lit appeared that Mr. Yorke, of Birming. 
|ham, had restored his chureh at an ex. 
‘pense of £7,000; but he stated that the 
‘demands he had to make in consequence 
upon his parishioners had become such a 
_ nuisance that his influence over them had 
considerably declined. He could go further 
than many of these parties in reference to 
| the effect of the abolition of church rates 
in parishes. In many cases they had evi- 
| dence to show that the diminution of poor 
rates was actually attributable to the vo. 
| luntary contributions raised for the relief of 
ithe sick and poor. The minister’s duty 
was to visit all the sick and poor in the 
parish. Te had a district visiting seciety, 
| Which was supplied with funds voluntarily 
‘contributed, but once put another item in 
|a voluntary form on the liberality of the 
| parishioners, and these funds would inevit- 
ably suffer, and these rates would again 
'rise. He would advert, before concluding, 
'to the special nature of the evidence ad- 
| duced before their Lordships’ Committee, 
'as regarded the ulterior objects of those 
| persons who had sought to carry a Bill for 
'the abolition of chureh rates? Some 
'yeara ago he stated to their Lordships 
what he believed were the ulterior objects 
in the minds of some persons with regard 
to church rates, and on that occasion the 
| noble Duke opposite stated that he did not 
believe there were any persons who enter. 
tained those views, and that church rates 
were sought to be got ridof simply and solely 
on the ground of finance and of their op- 
pressiveness to our dissenting brethren. 
Lord John Russell, in 1854, saw ao little 
further into this question, and his words 
were— 

“ We have a national Church, we have a here- 
ditary aristocracy, and a hereditary monarchy, 
and all these things will stand together. My opin- 
ion is that they will decay and fall together, and I 
see no reason why we should prefer the institu- 
tions of the United States. I shall, therefore, op- 
pose this Bill as tending to subvert one of the in- 
stitutions of the State.” 
Before the Committee appointed to inquire 
into this question two gentlemen were ex- 
amined, who had taken part in the promo- 
tion of this Bill, as regarded their Parlia- 
mentary action. Dr. Foster, Chairman of 
the Parliamentary Committee of the So- 
ciety for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control, was asked :— 

“ Will you state generally what are the ohjec 
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tions you have to church rates, irrespective of that 
more vital and ultimate end that you have alluded 
to?” 

Ile replied :— 

“ Perhaps I should preface that by saying that 
Ido not think we have particularly encouraged 
any movement against chureh rates, any further 
than by assisting those who have come to us for 
advice with the advice that they wanted, and also 
by undertaking the conduct of the Parliamentary 
movement. With regard to our objections I 
should say that I think the objections of the so- 
ciety are derived solely from their being one 
means of connection between Church and State, 
to use a common expression.” 

He entertained no doubt that the Parlia- 
mentary action of this Committee had been 
extended to their Lordships’ House, and 
that they had been in communication with 
the noble Lord who had moved the second 
reading of this Bill. These persons, in 
their authorized publication, spoke of the 
present measure under the significant de- 
signation of ‘our Bill, Were their Lord- 
ships aware of the extent of the action of 
this ‘ Parliamentary Committee’’ upon 
the constituencies? Mr. Morley, a mem- 


ber of this Society, was asked by the 
Chairman the following question :— 

“You stated, I believe, that you thought that 
even the existence of a Government depended 
upon this question being settled in the form in 


which you wish it to be settled; do you think 
that the existence of a Government would be im- 
perilled by any proposition being made in the 
House of Commons that churchmen should have 
the power of rating themselves.” 


Mr. Morley’s answer was, 

“No, probably not; I merely meant to refer 

to the fact that there is in every constituency a re- 
presentative body of the views which I have put 
before the Committee. ‘The particular society to 
which reference has been made has correspondents 
in every constituency, and there is a degree of co- 
operation with them, not on bebalf only, I beg the 
Committee to believe, of mere noisy talkers, but 
of earnest thoughtful persons, in every constitu- 
ency, and in every moderately large town, and 
there is a course of action which candidates under- 
stand perfectly well, and which is found to be 
operative on this particular question.” 
The organization of this body was shown 
in the fact that in eight weeks they had 
caused 4,000 petitions with 500,000 signa- 
tures to be got up and presented to the 
other House of Parliament. It was clear 
from the objects avowed by the Society that 
even if this question should be settled to- 
morrow the Society would continue their 
exertions as long as a broad acre was left 
to the Church or a commuted tithe con- 
tinued to be paid. Dr. Foster gave the 
following evidence relative to the objects of 
the Liberation Society :— 
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“Chairman: I believe you are chairman of a. 
Society for the Liberation of Religion ?—No; I 
am chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of 
that Society ; its full name is the Society for the 
Liberation of Religion from State Patronage and 
Control. 

“ May I ask you what the objects are which the 
society have in view ?—They are stated in a pro- 
spectus, which is printed. ‘To state them shortly, 
they are these :—We wish to, what is commonly 
called, separate the Church from the State; we 
wish to take away all funds and property with 
which the State has endowed any religious de- 
nomination whatever ; we wish also to free all de- 
nominations of persons who may happen to be 
under special legislation, on religious grounds, 
from such special legislation. 

“ When you speak of those whom the State has 
endowed will you be so good as to explain your 
meaning a little more fully ?—I mean those who 
are in possession of public property. 

“If [understand you rightly, your society con- 
siders that there are various laws affecting the 
Church which maintain-its connection with the 
State, and whatever those laws relate to they 
wish to see them done away ?—Yes, I think that 
represents our view; but your Lordships will 
understand me to speak entirely upon my own per- 
sonal responsibility ; I have not consulted with 
any one as to coming here. 

“ Has it not been in furtherance of that object 
that your society have taken the active part they 
have in the chureh rate question ?—Yes.” 


He could say for himself he was most 
anxious that this question should be fairly, 
equitably, and justly settled; but the course 
recommended by the noble Lord (Lord 
Lyveden) neither satisfied the demands of 
justice nor sound policy. Their Lordships 
had undoubted evidence before them to 
show that the object of the organization 
to which he had referred was not only di- 
rected to obtain the abolition of church 
rates, but also the secularization, as it was 
called, of the entire amount of Church 
property which was now applicable for the 
religious wants and interests of the millions 
of poor of this country. If no compromise 
upon this question had hitherto been arrived 
at it was from no fault of the friends of 
the Church of England, who had proposed 
several compromises, but was owing to 
those who declared they would accept no 
compromise upon this question. For these 
reasons he thought their Lordships would 
not act ina manner consistent with fair- 
ness to the Church, or with justice and 
sound policy, if they agreed to the second 
reading of this Bill. He would therefore 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
on that day three months. 

Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now’’) 
and insert (‘‘ this Day Three Months ’’). 

Lorp WENSLEYDALE said, he wished 
to occupy a very few minutes to correct 
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what he considered as a mistake of the law 
by his noble Friend in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, which it was material 
should be rightly understood in disposing 
of this Motion. His noble Friend supposed 
there was no legal obligation on the vestry 
to make a rate, and that the majority had 
the option to make it or not. This was 
an error, very prevalent, too, out of doors. 
A pretty general supposition was that the 
decision of their Lordships in the Braintree 
case established this. There could not be 
a greater mistake. The duty to repair the 
churches was as old as the time of Canute, 
whose laws declared that all the people 
were to do so; and in the statute of Cir- 
cumspecte Agatis, passed in the 3lst year 
of Edward III. it was declared that the 
Court Christian had the consonance of that 
subject as a spiritual matter, and was not 
to be interfered with. This had been the 
constant rule since, though there were 
cases in the Year Books which might lead 
to the supposition that the non-repair of 
churches might be enforced at common law; 
but this obligation on the parish, though 
enforceable by the spiritual courts only, 
was analogous to the obligation of parishes 
to repair roads, or counties to repair bridges. 
How was this obligation to be carried into 
effect? The law supplied a reasonable re- 
medy ; before the statutes were passed for 
that purpose, in the case of highways and 
bridges the inhabitants of the parish were 
to meet and to make a by-law for that pur- 
pose. They were like a corporation for 
that purpose, and the majority assembled 
might make a by-law, and if it was a rea- 
sonable by-law and equal to every one it 
bound the whole. Thus, a by-law that one 
was to contribute materials, another labour, 
another carriages, another horses, if all 
were equally dealt with, was binding, and 
could be enforced against all. The same 
with counties and bridges. The inhabit- 
ants had not the option to make that by- 
law or not as they thought fit, and if they 
did not choose to do so the parish or coun- 
ty was indictable at common law. But 
with respect to the repair of churches, if 
the vestry refused to make such a by-law, 
originally in any reasonable mode, but for 
many years back by imposing church rates, 
the only remedy was by proceeding in the 
Ecclesiastical Court, by interdict, if the 
whole parish neglected that duty—a re- 
medy which, according to his noble and 
learned Friend on the woolsack, in a very 
able pamphlet which he had published some 
years ago on the subject of church rates, 
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had become ineffectual by the change of 
religion. The whole parish could not be 
excommunicated, but individuals who con. 
tumaciously refused to discharge that dut 

of repairing might be excommunicated, 
This was clearly laid down in many old 
authorities ; and as late as in 1843 and in 
preceding years there would be found cases 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts on the subject, 
and particularly in the very able and ela- 
borate judgment of Sir Herbert Jenner 
Fust, who held that the articles against 
a person for contumacy in impeding the 
making a church rate were admissible to 
proof. He was, as a Judge, concerned in 
all the decisions in the Braintree case, 
The Conrt of Queen’s Bench held in one 
that a minority of the vestry, who were 
willing to do their duty, could make the 
rate, and the majority threw away their 
votes ; but that decision, though supported 
by the Exchequer Chamber, was overruled 
by that House, and very properly so. His 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Cranworth), 
then a Baron of the Exchequer, delivered 
a most able and satisfactory judgment, in 
which he pointed out in the strongest man- 
ner why the Court of Queen’s Bench was 
wrong in holding that the vote of less than 
the majority would not be unavailing ; that 
those who refused were undoubtedly liable 
to be punished. It was clear, therefore, 
that the Ecclesiastical Court could now en- 
foree by censure of individuals as contama- 
cious ; but the remedy was difficult and 
expensive, and could not be practically 
effective. 

Tue Earn DE GREY anp RIPON 
expressed his surprise that the noble Duke 
who had moved the Amendment, instead 
of discussing the compromises proposed by 
the Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into this subject should have rested 
his argument on the principle that church 
rates ought to be maintained as they now 
were, and that he should have given ex- 
pression to the opinion that the law should 
be made such as would render it more easy 
to enforce their payment. The noble Duke 
went back as far as Magna Charta, and 
told them that if church rates were abo- 
lished it would be a violation of the Great 
Charter, which guaranteed to the Church 
all its rights and privileges. Ile was afraid 
that, in this sense of the term violation, 
the Great Charter had been very frequently 
violated since its promulgation, and he must 
say that in spite of his great veneration 
for Magna Charta, he would not shrink 
from adding this one more violation to the 
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referred to the statement made by the 


noble Lord who opened the debate, that | 
though payment of church rates might | 
be a legal duty, yet there was no remedy | 
It was true, | a time when the defenders of church rates 
said the noble Duke, that there was no | 
penalty now, but there was a time when | 
the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts | 
was powerful, and when the legal obliga- | 
tion to pay could be enforced; and the | 


in case of refusal to pay. 
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that the maintenance of the fabric of the 
Church should be provided for in some 
other way. The noble Duke spoke as 
if the Dissenters were the only persons 
who opposed a compromise; but there was 


refused compromises, which might have 
been accepted with advantage to the 


| Church. A succession of compromises had 


been offered, but all had been rejected by 
the advocates of church rates; and by 


noble Duke seemed to desire the return of | their own conduct they had now rendered 


those haleyon days, and a revival of all the 
ancient powers of the ecclesiastical courts. 
But their Lordships were not called upon 
to go back to the days of the Great 
Charter, or to the time when the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction was all powerful. They 
had to look at this question as it was pre- 
sented to them at the present moment, 
and at all that had taken place regarding 
it during the last thirty years. He must 
say that the noble Duke’s description of 
the law as it now stood was not quite satis- 
factory, and he preferred taking it as it 
was described in the Report of the Com- 
mittee now before him. That Report 
stated that, by the judgment of the House 
of Lords in the Braintree case, the law 
was declared to be that a church rate could 


only be assessed by a majority of the 
vestry ; and it appeared from the evidence 
that for neglecting to pay there was no 


penalty at common law. It was this state 
of things, therefore, their Lordships had 
to deal with. The noble Duke seemed to 
think that there was in reality no reason 
why any person should be relieved from 
the payment of church rates. He did not 
mean to say the noble Duke would not be 
willing, as a matter of grace and favour, 
and because he could not help it, to relieve 
those who were not Members of the Church 
of England from the payment of church 
rates ; but the whole course of his argu- 
ment went to show that there was in 
reality no grievance. He seemed to think 
that the whole of the objections to church 
rates rested on the agitation of the pecu- 
liar views held by the Society for relieving 
the Church from State Control. But the 
fact was, that this was a question under 
discussion thirty years ago, and that during 
that time the grievance had been admitted 
by every statesman of eminence almost 
without exception. For thirty years there 
had been a succession of attempts made 
to settle the question, and as far back as 
1834, a Bill was brought in which proposed 
that church rates should terminate, and 
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compromise impossible. From the period 
of the Government of Earl Grey to that of 
Lord Melbourne and of Sir Robert Peel pro- 
positions had been made and rejected. At 
a later period a proposal had been offered 
with a like result. An hon. Friend of bis 
in the other House, and a friend of the 
Church, proposed a plan in 1853 by which 
Dissenters should be registered in order 
to exempt them from payment of church 
rates. That was refused ; and since then 
there had been various suggestions from 
both sides, including a Bill introduced by 
the noble Duke, which stated in its pre- 
amble ‘‘ Whereas it is expedient to abo- 
lish church rates, &c.”’ Although, no 
doubt, the noble Duke intended really 
to continue them for the support of the 
fabric. Last year the Government of 
the noble Earl opposite undertook to 
deal with the Question, and introduced 
a Bill which would have enabled land- 
owners and trustees to make some perma- 
nent charge on land that they possessed 
or held in trust for the benefit of the 
Church, and church rates were to be abo- 
lished in those parishes in which such 
charge was made ; but failing that, the 
Bill provided that any person who would 
say that he conscientiously objected to the 
levying of any particular church rate after 
it had been made, should be relieved from 
the payment of that particular rate. That 
seemed to him the clearest possible admis- 
sion that there was then a grievance affect- 
ing the Dissenters which required to be got 
rid of ; for it would not be supposed that 
a Conservative Government, and especially 
that Mr. Walpole would propose to give up 
anything belonging to the Church unless 
he were induced to do so by just and rea- 
sonable views. That Bill was rejected by 
a large majority ; and that was the con- 
dition in which the question was left 
when their Lordships appointed a Com- 
mittee last year. That Committee itself 
admitted that there was a grievance, for 
the Committee recommended a measure 
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which would exempt from paying echureh | 
rates persons who should simply say that, 
they objected to pay. On looking at that 
Report he was led to refer to a remark of 
the noble Duke in reference to his noble 
Friend behind him, that his noble Friend 
(Lord Lyveden) could not be very eager in 
reference to this Bill, as it was introduced 
on April 30, and the 19th of June had 
now arrived. But the Report of the Com- 
mittee was dated February 28, 1860, 
and if the noble Duke and his friends 
had been anxious to meet the question 
he ought to have done so by laying a Bill 
before the House, or agreeing to the se- 
cond reading of this measure and then 
proposing Amendments in Committee. But, 
in truth, the noble Lords opposite did not 
like their own child, and wanted no compro- 
mise at all. They thought there was a 
temporary change of opinion in the other 
House, and they sought to make the most 
of that cireumstanee. ‘That, however, was 
not 2 wise policy to adopt in reference to a 
great question that had been a long time 
in agitation. It was impossible to believe 
that the present state of things could con- 
tinue long. There was a grievance ad- 
mitted to exist which as long as it existed 
would cause irritation and ill feeling. The 


only question that could be seriously argued 


now was how to remedy that grievance with. | 
out inflicting a greater injury on the Church 
of England, and to settle the question for 
ever—for unless some permanent settlement | 
was effected all efforts would be useless, and | 
the agitation and irritation which all de- | 
plored would go on increasing. Was there | 
any compromise which was now practicable? | 
Two suggested compromises had been al-| 
luded to. One of these was to sustain the | 
fabric of the church out of the funds other 
than rates at the disposal of the Church; 
another proposal was that made by Sir| 
George Grey, to substitute pew-rents for | 
church rates. He (Earl de Grey) did not say 
he was enamoured of pew-rents, He agreed 
that it was a distinguishing characteristic 
of the Church of England to be considered 
as the ‘‘ poor man’s Church,”’ and he would 
object as much as any one to any measure 
that would have a tendency to exclude the 
poor from their parish churches. Further, 
he would say that his own individual wishes 
were to abolish pews altogether, and that 
all should be seated alike; but they all knew 
it would be impossible to do so, as any at- 
tempt of that kind would drive people away 
from the churches. But if the true theory 
was that all seats should be open to all 


Earl de Grey and Ripon 
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alike, then the appropriation of particular 
seats was a privilege, and if it was a privi- 
lege, then those who enjoyed it might 
fairly be called upon to pay for it, and thus 
contribute to the fund for the maintenance 
of the church in which the pew was occu- 
pied. The proposition of Sir George Grey 
received little support, owing to the extraor. 
dinary conduct of the supporters of church 
rates, who, after leaving Mr. Newdegate in 
a ridiculous minority, joined with Sir John 
Trelawny and his friends to defeat Sir G, 
Grey’s proposition. Then there was the pro. 
posal to register Dissenters, or, what was 
very much the same thing, a statement that 
they objected to pay church rates; but he, 
as a friend of the Church, objected to any 
system which marked men as Dissenters 
and tended to prevent them from that ocea- 
sional conformity which was of advantage 
to the Church in various ways. Sucha 
plan would reduce the Church to the level 
of a sect, and would go far to destroy its 
national character. For these reasons he 
had always objected to any plan whieh pro- 
posed to register Dissenters. Then came 
the compromise proposed by the Committee 
of their Lordships’ House; and that com- 
promise was in reality the giving up of 
church rates altogether, for it was proposed 
to substitute for church rates what was 
called a ‘‘ voluntary rate.’’ [The Marquess 
No!] Surely a rate that 


was a voluntary rate; and a voluntary rate 
seemed to him to be something like a con- 
tradiction in terms. If they acted in such 
a way they would, in fact, abolish the tax, 
whilst they would encumber themselves 
with «a machinery which would deprive 
them of much voluntary support. No com- 
promise could be effectual; they must either 
retain the law as it stood, or come to an 
abolition of church rates, and trust to vo- 
luntary efforts for the means of sustaining 
the fabric of the church. “ But,’’ said 
the noble Duke, ‘if you read this Report 
you will find that if you destroy this out- 
work of the Chureh, you will lay open all 
her defences, and Dr. Foster and Mr. Mor- 
ley will march in triumphant.” Having, 
however, read the evidence in that Re- 
port, he must say that it had made on 
his mind a totally different impression ; 
and he came to this conelusion, that it was 
not true that the majority of those who 
desired the abolition of church rates had 
ulterior objects in view, although it might 
be the case with Dr. Foster and the Society 
for the Liberation of Religion, The majo- 
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rity of those who opposed church rates did 
so on grounds applying to the rateitself, and 
did not desire to look beyond. In several 
parts of his evidence given in the Report, 
Mr. Morley said that the majority of Dissent- 
ers who wished for the abolition of church 
rates did not look for it as a step to any- 
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thing beyond, though he stated that his own 
opinion was against the continuance of the | 
Church Establishment. He knew Mr. Mor- | 
ley, and he desired to speak of him with | 
every respect; but his opinion must not be 
taken to be the opinion of the majority of | 
those who desired the abolition of church | 
rates. A glance at the names of those | 
who had voted for the Bill in the other | 
House would satisfy their Lordships that 
there was no ground for the theory adopted 
by the noble Duke, that the measure had | 
been supported by hon. Members simply | 
from fear of their constituents. The majo- 
rity in the other House had not been 
actuated by any such motives, and were 
inspired by no animosity towards the 
Church. Here was a grievance, the exist- 
ence of which was admitted by all parties, 
which was felt in every parish, and the 
continuance of which placed in the hands 
of Mr. Morley, Dr. Foster, and the Libera- 
tion Society their only powerful weapon 
against the Established Church. If their 
agitation had spread, and was, as they said, 
a growing agitation, its growth and its con- 
tinuance were, in his opinion, due mainly to | 
the maintenance of church rates. Believing 
therefore, as he did, that the present sys- | 
tem entailed a distinct hardship upon Dis- 
senters, and that that hardship had been | 
admitted by almost everybody whose opin- | 
ion on this question was worth having; be- 
lieving that the existence of the grievance 
inflicted great injury on the Established 
Church by weaning from her the affection 
of a large portion of the people; believing 
that the impost tended to destroy peace 
and harmony throughout the country, and 
to prevent that community of Christian 
feeling which ought to exist among various 
denominations of Christians; seeing no 
mode of compromise open, though if a 
feasible compromise were proposed in Com- 
mittee he should gladly support it, he should 
feel it his duty to vote for the second read- 
ing, not only because he had always been 
anxious to do justice to his Dissenting 
fellow-subjects, but because he desired to 
widen the basis and to strengthen the fabric 
of the Church of which he was a member. 
Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY: 
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down alluded to a Bill which I ventured to 
propose some years ago, and has gently 
adverted to an objection to which it was 
liable. But the very proposal of such a 
Bill should satisfy the noble Baron who ap- 
pealed to the Members of this Bench, that 
there is no want of readiness on their pait 
to agree to any measures of conciliation, 
which they thought consistent with their 
duty. There are many matters, my Lords, 
of grave importance connected with the 
subject before you, into which I shall not 
enter :—I will confine myself to two argu- 
ments which have been principally urged 
both by the noble Lord who moved the se- 
cond reading, and by the noble Earl who 
has last spoken. These points are, first, 
that it would promote the best interests of 
the Church itself to deprive it of all external 
legal aid; and, secondly, that the rate is 
levied on Dissenters from our Chureh, and 
that it is unjust to charge them with the 
expenses of an Establishment to which 
they cannot consistently conform. My 
Lords, in regard to the first of these argu- 
ments, which concerns the welfare of the 
Chureh, I have no doubt that the noble 
Lord the mover and supporter of the Bill 
is sincere in his belief of the superior excel- 
lence of the voluntary principle. But it is 
at least singular that two parties having, 


| unhappily, different ends in view should 


concur in the same argument. The noble 
Lord, a member of the Church, and whose 
object it is to benefit the Church, believes 
that he should best attain that object by 
depriving the Church of all publie or legal 
support. The members of the Liberation 
Society, whose avowed object it is to over- 
throw the Established Church, maintain 
the same opinion. They affirm that the 
Chureh would be raised in its spiritual 
character if it were released from all con- 
nection with the State. It is a singular 
coincidence. But I greatly fear that in 
this instance the adversaries of the Church 
judge most correctly, and have the best 
means of judging. They know by ex- 
perience how it weakens the best interests 
of a Church that the clergy should be de- 
pendent upon their congregations; and they 
know also that the effect of abolishing the 
rate would be eventually to destroy that 
independence which has hitherto been the 
characteristic of the ministers of the Church 
of England. My Lords, in reference to 
the other point, in 90 out of every 100 of 
our parishes the rate is a matter of course, 
enforeed by law and custom and considered 
in the annual rent; and is paid without 
¥ 2 
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any more complaint than is made against 
any other tax. But, annul the law, re- 
move the agreement with the landlord— 
i. e., take away the obligation, and where 
shall we find even the £15 or £20 which 
the fabric and services of the humblest 
church require ? It sounds well in theory to 
boast of the excellence of the voluntary sys- 
tem. But it may be more correctly described 
as the begging system, and it is to the beg- 
ging system which I object as the support 
of our churehes, for I believe the effect, 
more especially upon our parochial clergy, 
would be very serious. The clergyman 
would have no other resource than to place 
himself under an annual obligation to his 
parishioners, or to provide from his own 
means for the repairs of his church and 
the maintenance of public worship. Is 
this the condition to which you would re- 
duce our parochial clergy, many thousands 
of whom reside on benefices yielding less 
than £200 per annum? My Lords, when 


you consider how largely, according to 
their power, and beyond their power, the 
clergy do now contribute towards the 
schools and clubs and various charitable 
plans which are in operation in almost 
every parish, you surely will not impose 
upon them the additional tax of supporting 


the churches in which they officiate, and 
providing the expenses indispensable to 
the decent worship of God. Very few 
words will suffice in alluding to the more 
common and hackneyed argument for the 
abolition—namely, the injustice done to 
Dissenters by charging them with the ex- 
penses of a Church to which they do not 
belong. My Lords, I will not resort to 
the natural reply, that they hold the pro- 
perty on which the rate is levied on this 
condition. The argument is incontroverti- 
ble. But I confess that I earnestly desire 
the success of a measure which shall anni- 
hilate the plausible objection, and put an 
end to a question which has been so long 
debated, and will continue to be debated 
while the debateable ground remains. | 
trust that Parliament will enact a law 
which shall make a rate compulsory upon 
Churehmen, and upon Churchmen only—a 
rate so far voluntary that it shall not at- 
tach upon Dissenters, and so far compul- 
sory that the members of the Church shall 
pay an equal share towards the mainten- 
ance of the church and the proper per- 
formances of the services, according to the 
rateable value of the property which they 
possess or occupy. This was the conclu- 
sion to which the Select Committee allud- 
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ed to by the noble Earl was brought after 
a full and patient inquiry. I trust it will 
become a legislative measure. I do not say 
that it is free from objection. I do not 
deny that it is a concession rather than a 
compromise. But I think that the conces- 
sion may be defended, that it may be jus- 
tified, as conferring a benefit on both par- 
ties. It would relieve the Dissenter from 
the temptation to which he is now exposed, 
and which must be, I think, very distress- 
ing to his conscience—the temptation to 
stir up strife in parishes which would other- 
wise be peaceful and harmonious. And it 
would relieve the clergy from the annoy- 
ance of such disturbauces, and leave the 
Church to conduct its own affairs without 
the interference of those who do not be- 
long to its communion. My Lords, I re- 
gret that, according to the forms and pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons, such a 
measure cannot originate with your Lord- 
ships; but I hope that it may be introduced 
into the Lower House and meet with the 
concurrence of both Houses of Parliament. 
Meanwhile, my Lords, I trust that you will 
agree with the noble Duke and reject the 
Bill which is now before you. 

Eart GREY said, that the noble Lords 
who had addressed the House in favour of 
the present measure rested their support 
mainly upon this argument, that as chureh 
rates were not generally paid under the 
present law, the only compromise possible 
was to throw the maintenance of the fabric 
of the Church at once upon the voluntary 
contributions of its supporters; that, in 
fact, the churches were to be supported in 
the same manner as the chapels of Dis- 
senters were, by those only who used them. 
If he were prepared to agree in the main 
conclusions of his uoble Friends, still he 
would venture to urge their Lordships not 
to give their assent to the second reading 
of this Bill; and for this simple reason. 
If they were to deprive the Church of the 
advantage of church rates as a mode of 
supporting the fabric—if they were to leave 
the parishes of this country without any 
legal security fur the maintenance of the 
ancient fabrics so dear to the hearts of the 
inhabitants—at all events they were bound 
to take care that those who were anxious 
to make the sacrifices necessary to main- 
tain them should be at liderty to do so 
without any improper interference on the 
part of others. But he asked their Lord- 
ships to look at this Bill, and to observe 
the manner in which it was drawn. It 
abolished for ever church rates, but it made 
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no provision whatever in reference to the 
future property in churches. The fabric 
of the Church would remain, as at present, 
the property of the inhabitants of the pa- 
rishes, including the Dissenters. If they 
were to pass this Bill in its naked form, as 
it stood, the churches would be reduced to 
this anomalous and extraordinary state— 
the parish would be deprived of all means 
of levying rates for the support of the 
church; and, if voluntary subscriptions 
were collected for that purpose, the friends 
of the Church would have no assurance 
that those who refused to join in the sub- 
scriptions would not come forward to con- 
trol and overrule their desire as to the 
wanner in which the money was to be ex- 
pended. It would commit the monstrous 
injustice of giving to those who did not 
subscribe one farthing towards the Chureh 
an equal right with those who contributed 
their money, to declare how that money 
was to be appropriated. He might be told 
that this fault in the Bill might be reme- 
died by an Amendment in Committee. It 
was, however, by no means easy to cor- 
rect this evil by an Amendment in Com- 
mittee. It required a very careful pro- 
vision in order to secure to those who were 
willing to take upon themselves the burden 
of maintaining the fabric of the church the 
proper control of their own money. If there 
were really a bond fide desire to get rid of 
church rates, and in getting rid of them 
to give to those who adhered to the Church 
the powers of managing the Church for 
their own benefit, the promoters of the 
Bill ought themselves to have introduced a 
provision to that effect. If their Lordships 
gave this Bill a sccond reading they would 
give to the advocates of this unjust change 
this advantage —they would admit the 
principle that church rates ought not to be 
maintained, and at the same time they 
would obtain no security from the other 
side that they would consent to a reason- 
able adjustment of this question. But he 
should not rest his argument upon such 
low grounds. He was prepared to take 
much higher ground, and to maintain that 
the law as it stood was a just and proper 
one. Formerly he admitted that the law 
imposed a grievance upon Dissenters when 
it held that the minority of a parish, with 
the consent of the churchwardens, might 
impose a tax upon the parish at large. 
That was, no doubt, a grievance. But the 


law now, as decided by the highest autho- 


rities, was practically reduced to this prin- 


ciple—that the majority of a parish was at 
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liberty, if they thought fit, to tax them- 
selves for the maintenance of the ancient 
fabric of the church to which they were 
devoted. He was aware that there were 
other defects in the existing law which he 
should be glad to see remedied. In his 
opinion, the defects were simply these. In 
the first place, there was a want of restric- 
tive conditions in respect to the applica- 
bility of church rates. The existing law, 
however, ought not to be made responsible 
for this defect. He thought, however, it 
would be right and proper to restrict more 
clearly the application of church rates to 
the necessary repairs of the fabric of the 
Church. To such a restriction he believed 
that the friends of the Church would rea- 
dily assent. Again, it should be recollected 
that a great change had taken place of late 
years in some parishes, so that those who 
were now rated to church rates were not 
the same as those who had formerly been 
rated. Te thought that the rates ought to 
be confined to those parts of the parishes 
for the advantage of which the churches 
really required to be maintained. Lastly, 
it was a fault of the existing law that those 
who imposed church rates were liable to 
be defeated in the carrying out of their de- 
sires by a small minority who could avail 
themselves of technical means to effect 
their object. That was a serious evil, and 
one which he thought demanded a remedy. 
But, granting that those amendments of 
the law were necessary, he, for one, was 
not prepared to say that any further change 
should be made in it. Let him ask, was it 
not consistent with the whole spirit of our 
Government, both local and general, that 
the people should have the right to tax them- 
selves for all purposes affecting themselves ? 
It was said that it was unjust on the mino- 
rity that they should be compelled to pay a 
tax imposed by the will of the majority. But 
how would such an argument apply to the 
administration of Government generally ? 
For example, he was of opinion that the war 
in China was unjust and impolitic ; that, in 
fact, it was a great sin committed by this 
nation, and that it would bring down punish- 
ment upon it. But did he, therefore, mean 
for a moment to argue that he should be 
excused from contributing his share to the 
taxation which was deemed necessary to 
defray the cost of such a war? He never 
thought of urging so untenable a claim. 
So with regard to sanitary arrangements, 
lighting, and other parochial matters. In 
all such eases the majority were constantly 
in the habit of imposing burdens upon the 
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minority—burdens, too, which were often 
new and unexpected. The obligation to 
pay church rates, on the contrary, was a 
burden which had existed from time imme- 
morial ; and as to the particular grievance 
of this tax upon Dissenters, the objection 
was at once disposed of by the undeniable 
fact that no one individual was charged 
with this impost who had not acquired his 
property expressly subject to it. More- 
over, he maintained that, to abolish church 
rates would be to plunder, not so much 
the Church, as the poor inhabitants of the 
parish. The poor had inherited from their 
ancestors the right to have the church 
maintained for their benefit, and by abol- 
ishing church rates their Lordships would, 
as far as they could, deprive them of that 
right. It had been said that the existing 
state of the law was objectionable, because 
there were great anomalies in its exercise 
—that church rates were levied in some 
parishes and not levied in others; but what 
was thus termed an objection to the law 
was, in his opinion, its greatest recom- 
mendation, There was great variety in 
the circumstances of parishes. In some 
it was expedient that rates should be le- 
vied, in others it was equally expedient 
that it should not be levied. Te thought 


it would be inexpedient to levy rates in 
parishes where there was a pretty equal 
division of the population among different 
religious denominations, and where, conse- 
quently, the Dissenters formed a large mi- 


nority. There was also very often an ob- 
jection to levy rates in towns, where there 
were various other means—among others 
pew-rents—by which provision for the 
maintenance of the churches could be 
made. In towns, to prevent confusion, 
pews must be appropriated to particular 
individuals, and in that case he saw no 
reason why those who were able to do so 
should not pay for the advantage they thus 
possessed, It was otherwise in the coun- 
try. In many country parishes there were 
not more than three or four persons who 
could afford to pay pew-rents, which conse- 
quently, in such places, would be highly 
objectionable. At one time it was proposed 
by law to make a distinetion between town 
and country parishes. The proposal was 
abandoned, because it was found impossi- 
ble to distinguish with aceuracy what were 
urban and what rural parishes. But what 
the law could not do the self-working 
machinery of the vestry could do. The 
vestry knew where a rate was desirable 
and where it was not, and the practical re- 
Earl Grey 
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sult of the existing system was that rates 
were levied in those country parishes where 
they were urgently required, and were not 
levied in towns where they were unneces- 
sary. He should regard it, moreover, ag 
an invasion of the liberty of the inhabi- 
tants of a parish to say that they should 
not be allowed, even if they thought fit, 
to impose arate. In country parishes it 
would be impossible to meet an annually 
recurring expense, however small, by way 
of subsciption. Their Lordships knew how 
difficult it was to collect a subseription even 
for a temporary purpose—some individual 
either refused to subscribe at all or sub- 
scribed in a very niggardly manner ; his 
fellow-parishioners naturally disliked to give 
more than their fair share, and in that way 
the subscription failed altogether—but it 
was quite impossible to rely for any length 
of time upon the collection of subserip- 
tions. The practical result of abolishing 
chureh rates would be that the expense in 
many eases would fall upon the clergyman, 
who was already far too severely burdened, 
When they were told that it was a griev- 
ance to levy chureh rates by the free vote of 
the inhabitants, he wouldask their Lordships 
to recollect a fact which they had upon the 
authority of the opponents of church rates 
themselves—namely, that the difficulty of 
levying the rates was so great that any 
man who was determined could in a short 
time get rid of them in his parish. That 
was to a certain extent true, but if it was 
true what did it prove when coupled with 
the other fact, that only in a very small 
minority of country parishes had any such 
attempt ever been made at all? The natural 
inference was that the levying of rates in 
the vast majority of country parishes was 
so entirely in accord with the sense of the 
inhabitants that any man inclined to op- 
pose the rate was, from very shame, com- 
pelled to hold his tongue. It had been 
said that church-rates were the cause of 
much ill-feeling and party spirit, and that 
their abolition would put an end to all the 
dispates that arose out of them. He ad- 
mitted that the existing system did pro- 
duce dissensions in parishes and vestries ; 
but precisely in the same manner a lover 
of despotism might say that a wise Sove- 
reign could govern a country far better 
than noisy people collected in a Parlia- 
ment, and that free institutions were 10- 
variably attended by party divisions and 
great animosities. The reply was, that 
even with that drawback free institutions 
were incomparably to be preferred to the 
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opposite system. So it was true that in 
yestries there were differences of opinion, 
as there were in town councils and in Par- 
liaments. But, on the other hand, his be- 
lief was that there were some not incon- 
siderable advantages connected with the 
existing machinery for imposing church 
rates. The mere fact of having the ques- 
tion of how the church was to be main- 
tained brought into discussion by the 
parishioners themselves, invested church 
matters with a lively interest for the people 
generally, and united the clergyman and 
his flock in the pursuit of a common object. 
There were many parishes in which the 
inhabitants took so deep an interest in the 
maintenance of this or that fine old church, 
that they readily paid large rates, even 
beyond what the law required. He was 
happy to think that there had been grow- 
ing up in the country a change in the feel- 
ing of the people towards the Church. In 
the county in which he lived, this change 
was very marked. Thirty or forty years ago 
the churches in his part of the country were 
in a state that made one ashamed that 
they should be seen ; but now, on the con- 
trary, there seemed to be a feeling of emu- 
lation in the various parishes as to which | 
parish church should present the best ap- 
pearance and afford the greatest accommo- 
dation to the people. He believed it would 
be a great evil to check that tendency and 
to prevent the parishioners from meeting 
together and raising funds in the manner 
they now did. A great effort ouglit to be 
made by all who really loved the Church 
to increase its foundations and widen its 
basis. He saw in every direction the 
Chureh extending its means of usefulness, 
and when he saw that he was persuaded | 
of the inexpedieney of depriving it of this | 
resource, which could be raised in such a 
manner as to disarm objections. He could 
not help concurring to a great extent in 
what had been said by the noble Lord on | 
the bench below as to the inexpediency of | 
agreeing to the proposal alluded to in the | 
Committee of their Lordships’ House of 
excluding Dissenters from taking any part 
in Church affairs. It appeared to him that 
the proposal of exempting Dissenters from 
rates was inconsistent with the whole prin- 
ciple of rates. If he were driven to a 
choice he would prefer that the church 
rates should be altogether abolished, and 
the control and management of the fabries 
of the Chureh given over to those who 
would voluntarily maintain them, rather 
than that such a course as was recom- 
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mended in the Report of the Committee 
should be adopted. But he could not admit 
that any just or fatal objection had been 
made to the present system. The law, as 
it now stood, worked very well in the great 
majority of parishes, and he, for one, could 
not consent to surrender what he believed 
to be a great principle, more especially 
after the revelations which were made in 
the evidence before the Committee, which 
showed how different were the ulterior 
views of the honest opponents, who acted 
from conscientious motives, and those un- 
scrupulous persons who had entirely other 
objects in view. His noble Friend who 
introduced the Bill said it was a common 
fallacy to object to a measure because some 
of its promoters wished for a great deal 
more. He owned that, as a general rule, 
that was no reason why what was just and 
right should not be done; but the case 
was different when a great principle was 
involved. It was his belief that if they 
once conceded the principle that the in- 
habitants of a parish were at liberty to tax 
themselves, if they thought fit, for the 
maintenance of the fabrics of the church 
they would virtually concede the whole 
principle upon which an established Church 


could be upheld. 


Tne Eart or AIRLIE said, he was 
much gratified to find that a measure of 
this nature, which in former years had 
created so much irritation, could be de- 
bated in the tone and temper that had been 
manifested that evening. On the one hand 
noble Lords who a few years since main- 
tained the law as it stood, and would admit 
of no change, were now willing that some 
compromise should be made, and the most 
rev. Primate had that evening expressed 
himself ready to support any measure which 
should remove the grievances under which 
the Dissenters laboured. On the other 
hand, when it was said that this measure 
was urged on Parliament by persons whose 
real desire was to destroy the Church of 
England, he could not agree that that was 
an accurate statement. Church rates were 
sought to be abolished purely and simply 
because conscientious objections had been 
felt towards them by a large body of Pro- 
testant Dissenters. Church rates had been 
spoken of as constituting a part of the 
patrimony of the Church, in the same way 
as tithes; but he could never believe that 
a revenue so precarious as church rates 
could be placed on the same footing as 
tithes, which were a bond fide tax on land. 
To class them together would supply those 
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who wished to overthrow the Church with 
a dangerous argument, because in the event 
of church rates being abolished they would 
insist that tithes ought to follow. He be- 
lieved that the pecuniary loss which the 
Church would sustain from the abolition of 
church rates had been much exaggerated. 
A very large majority of the landowners 
of this country were members of the Esta- 
blished Church, and it was, he thought, a 
libel and an unworthy imputation on the 
part of noble Lords opposite, that the 
money these landowners gained by the 
abolition of church rates they would put 
into their own pockets. Their Lordships 
had to consider whether it was worth while 
for the sake of the revenue raised by means 
of church rates to excite the discontent and 
irritation which this impost produced. So 
far as Churchmen were concerned he did 
not look upon this as a question of prin- 
ciple, and the matter now under their Lord- 
ships’ consideration was what course was 
most desirable to be taken in the interest 
of the Church itself. The noble Duke (the 
Duke of Marlborough) said, and no doubt 
with truth, that a section of those who 
were opposed to church rates wished to 
overthrow the Church altogether in its re- 
lation to the State; but in all reforms there 


was a party who wished to go further than 
the rest, and it might as well be argued 
that at no time should there ever be any 
concession of Parliamentary Reform be- 
cause among those who asked for Reform 
persons might be found who held very ex- 


treme views. An arrangement had been 
thought possible by which some provision 
should be made for maintaining the fabrics 
of the church. If a good measure of com- 
promise were before their Lordships he 
should prefer it to the present Bill, but he 
should prefer the total abolition of church 
rates to the continuance of the present 
state of things. Believing that any ad- 
vantage derived by the Church from com- 
pulsory rates was more than counterbalanced 
by the ill-feeling and heartburnings which 
they occasioned he should vote for the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. 

Tue Duke or RUTLAND said, there 
were one or two points in the speech of the 
noble Lord who had moved the second read- 
ing of the Bill (Lord Lyveden), on which 
he wished to offer some observations. First, 
the noble Lord said, that the poor could 
not find accommodation in the churches in 
cities and towns, and that there were very 
few free sittings. 

Lorp LYVEDEN: I said that there 
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were free sittings, but that the poor did 
not occupy them. 

Tue Douxe or RUTLAND thought that 
if the noble Lord entered the parts of the 
churches in which there were free sittings, 
he would find a great many of them occu- 
pied by the poor, especially in the country 
towns. The noble Lord referred to Man- 
chester, and stated that there was in the 
churches in that town a system of pew- 
rents established which actually prevented 
the poor from obtaining sittings in the 
churches. It seemed to him that that was 
an argument in favour of church rates, as 
opposed to pew-rents; and that if they had 
church rates in Manchester the result would 
be that provision would be made for free 
sittings for the poor. It might be per- 
fectly true that there were many honest 
and conscientious Dissenters, who objected 
to the payment of church rates, and who 
had no ulterior views, and were actuated 
only by conscientious scruples; but it could 
not be denied that there also existed a 
class of Dissenters, whose object in endea- 
vouring to obtain the abolition of church 
rates, was to reduce the Established Church 
to the simple position of a religious sect. 
They desired to see the Church separated 
from the State, and were agitating church 
rate abolition, solely with a view to that 
end. He should certainly vote against the 
Bill, because he believed that it would not 
produce peace in this country; but that it 
would, on the contrary, encourage Dissent- 
ers in their hostility to the Church; because 
he felt that if he, as a landowner, was to 
support it, he should be supporting a pro- 
posal to free his property from a charge 
with which he had inherited it, and which 
he was in honesty bound to defray; and, 
above all, because he was persuaded that 
the measure would deprive the poor man 
of a right that had been handed down to 
him from time immemorial. 

Tue Duke or SOMERSET aaid, it was 
admitted on all hands that the present 
state of the law affecting church rates was 
unsatisfactory and required amendment ; 
and, accordingly, many suggestions had 
been made for modifying and amending 
the law, though as yet none had been put 
forward that had proved generally accept- 
able. The noble Duke (the Duke of 
Marlborough) gave as a reason for not 
abolishing church rates, that the parish 
churches were expensive, and that clergy- 
men did not like to go round among Chureh- 
men for subscriptions to maintain them. 
He did not think that a good reason for 
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insisting on the retention of the rates; but, 
after all, what was it that the Church was 
asked to give up? From a Return made 
last year, it appeared that the average rate 
raised during seven years in 10,000 pa- 
rishes was £248,000. Divide that sum 
by the parishes, and it would be found that 
the amount was only £24 in each parish. 
Surely such a sum as that was not worth 
disputing for, and not worth the labour of 
collection. They were told that the re- 
mission of church rates would just put so 
much money into the pockets of the land- 
lords. What an enormous sum this £24 
a year would be to the landlords of any 
parish! But the fact was that if church 
rates were abolished, the persons on whom 
the new charges that the change would 
occasion would principally fall must neces- 
sarily be the landlords themselves. They 


might surely put aside altogether the idea | 
that the fabric of the Church would be in | 


danger if this sum of £24 were lost. He 
did not say there might not be in some 
places some inconvenience; but it must be, 
after all, very immaterial. The noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) said he would keep up the 
rate for the maintenance of the fabric, but 
not for the small, continually recurring ex- 
penses: but it was with regard to those 
small expenses that the greatest difficulty 
existed. He thought the existence of the 
rate caused ill-will among the different 
classes of society—an evil which the money 
obtained would never compensate for. It 
was said the opposition to charch rates 
proceeded from an organized society esta- 
blished for the separation of Church and 
State. Even if it were so, he did not 
think it a good argument. There were 
many organized societies in this country, 
but they generally failed if they did not 
take up some question that was popular. 
It appeared that within a period of eight 
weeks not fewer than 400,000 people sub- 
scribed petitions for the abolition of church 
rates, and surely that showed great strength 
on the part of the opponents of the rate. 
His belief was that the repeal of church 
rates would strengthen the Church. The 
question was now put as a test to candi- 
dates for seats in Parliament in all the 
great towns, and the result was that the 
Members for great constituencies were 
driven to take up a position injurious to 
the Established Church. He believed, 
therefore, that the repeal would be an ad- 
vantage to the Church, It was manifestly 
absurd to proceed year after year with a 
aw that could not be enforced. Their 
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Lordships might reject this Bill, but, prac- 
tically, the question was settled in towns, 
and was gradually settling itself in country 
townships. Still he thought it was unwise 
to give constituencies the continued oppor- 
tunity of making this question a test of 
candidates for Parliament, and, therefore, 
he hoped the House would agree to the 
second reading. [** Divide!’’] 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE :— My 
Lords, I would not have risen to protract 
this debate but that I wish to say a few 
words in explanation of the vote I am 
about to give. I came down to the House 
with my mind prepared to repeat the vote 
which I gave two years ago against a mea- 
sure of a similgr description; but my con- 
fidence in my ability to do so had been 
shaken by what has since taken place, both 
in this and the other House of Parliament. 
I have found an altered tone in the House 
of Commons. Many of those who in for- 
‘mer years were anxious to devise a course 
which should be agreeable to Dissenters 

and at the same time in accordance with 
the feelings of the Members of the Church, 
now exhibit a different spirit, and all com- 
| promise is repudiated; and they have voted 
against the Bill avowedly with the inten- 
tion of making it impossible to pass this 
|House. Then, when I looked to this 
| House, I found that a Committee had been 
| appointed on the Motion of the noble Duke 
|(the Duke of Marlborough), the result of 
| which was a proposal that is described by 
ithe noble Earl below the gangway (Earl 
Grey) as worse than entire abolition, and 
which surrenders completely the princi- 
ple of the supporters of the church-rate 
system. Nevertheless I frankly confess 
that I come to the conclusion of voting for 
the second reading of this Bill with great 
pain and hesitation, and I came down to 
the House, as my noble Friends near me 
are aware, hoping that the debate would 
take such a turn as would enable me to 
vote against the second reading. But I 
find that the noble Duke, the author of the 
Resolution on the Report of the Committee, 
not only moves the rejection of the Bill, 
but does so in a speech in which he places 
the maintenance of church rates on the 
highest pinnacle of principle, and quite 
abandoning that conciliatory tone which he 
has hitherto invariably shown in the dis- 
cussion on this question both in this and in 
the other branch of the Legislature. I 
have further heard—and I have heard with 
great pain—from the most reverend Pri- 
mate—to differ from whom is always a 
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source of pain, both on account of his high | he had formerly expressed upon this ques- 


position, his eminent abilities, and his esti- 
mable character -——I heard from him a 
speech the tone of which was quite differ- 
ent from that of former speeches upon this 
question. The most rey. Prelate on a 
former occasion himself brought in a Bill 
abolishing church rates in parishes where 
the levying of a rate had been successfully 
resisted for two consecutive years; but now 
he holds that church rates should be in- 
violably maintained. Reference has been 
made to what fell from me on a former 
oceasion. What I said then was that a 
great majority of those who opposed church 


rates were not opposed to the existence | 


and prosperity of the Chure). 1 see now 
the position in which this question is now 
placed. I see in my own neighbourhood 
the progress which the spirit of opposition 
to these rates is making; that, while a few 
years ago Dissenters were the only oppo- 
nents in rural districts and small towns of 
5,000 or 6,000 ‘inhabitants, Members of 
the Church are now opposed to the levying 
of these rates, although I know Dissenters 
who not only support but cheerfully pay 
them. While I should regret that the Bill 


in its present shape should pass into law 
—(* Hear!’’]—that cheer is premature, 


for I will give a reason for supporting the 
Bill—when I find noble Lords prepared to 
say that they will not adopt any other 
mode of settlement if this Bill is rejected, 
but will maintain church rates as at pre- 
sent, then I see no other practical way of 
bringing the question to a speedy solution 
than by passing the second reading of 
this Bill, and endeavouring in Committee 
to introduce such Amendments as shall re- 
concile the abolition of church rates with 
the interests of the Church of England 
itself. Therefore I am prepared to vote 
for the second reading. 

Tue ArcuBisHor or CANTERBURY: 
I said that while I objected to the aboli- 
tion of church rates, which I believed to 
be essential for the maintenance of thie 
churches, I wished that the rate should be 
compulsory on members of the Chureh 
alone. 

Tue Duke of NEWCASTLE: Then, if 
church rates are abolished as regards Dis- 
senters, and are compulsory upon members 
of the Church alone, it seems to me that 
it will be a penal tax imposed upon them. 

Tue Bart oF DERBY said, he should 
not have trespassed on their Lordships’ 
time, being well convinced in his own mind 
of the propricty of adhering to the opinions 

The Duke of Newcastle 








tion, had it not been for one or two state- 
ments contained in the speech of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Neweastle), and which 
it was impossible for him to pass without 
observation. The noble Duke had justified 
the change he intended to make in his 
vote, though not in his opinion, wholly 
irrespective of the merits of the question 
itself, and on grounds on which, he ven- 
tured to say, the noble Duke had no suffi- 
cient foundation. The noble Duke stated 
that he still disapproved of the measure, 
and that he was extremely unwilling to see 
it passed into law; but that in the vague 
and vain expectation that some Amend- 
ment might be proposed and adopted by 
their Lordships, and, in the consequent 
sanguine expectation that it would be ae- 
cepted by the other Ilouse, he proposed to 
vote for the second reading of a Bill which 
he considers dangerous in principle and 
hostile to the interests of the Chureh, 
‘“‘But,’’ said the noble Duke, ‘‘ I found 
my change of opinion upon the altered 
course pursued by the House of Commons 
in legislating on this question.”’ Now the 
altered course pursued by the House of 
Commons indicated, he was happy to say, 
a greatly increased feeling on the part of 
the Members of that House for maintain- 
ing the existing law ; because when he saw 
the majorities in that House successively 
diminishing from 74 to 59, and then to 29, 
and finally to what the noble Lord who in- 
troduced the measure (Lord Lyveden) de- 
signated as the ‘* ominous number of 9,” 
he considered that it indicated a very con- 
siderable alteration of opinion on the part 
of the House of Commons in favour of the 
maintenance, at all eveuts of the principle, 
of the existing law; and he must say he 
thought that if the noble Lord who opened 
the discussion had been a Member of their 
Lordships’ House last year, and had seen 
the overwhelming expression of opinion by 
which the measure was negatived, or if he 
had been a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, and had seen their constantly dwind- 
ling and meagre majorities in support of 
it, he would have exercised that discretion 
which was the better part of valour, and 
would have abstained from inviting their 
Lordships to a renewed expression of opin- 
ion on the subject. The noble Duke gave 
as a reason for his altered vote on this 
occasion, that he would have voted as he 
had formerly done, if he had not seen on 
the part of its opponents in the House of 
Commons an absence of that conciliatory 
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spirit that formerly characterized their pro- 
ceedings. Now, he ventured to ask their 
Lordships, with all confidence, on whic: 
side had there been this absence of a con- 
ciliatory spirit? Why, their Lordships 
had been told in the opening of the debate, 
and with reference to the question on which 
they had to divide, that concession and 
compromise were impossible, and that it 
was absolutely necessary that they should 
choose between the maintenance of the 
existing law, or the absolute, unconditional, 
and entire abolition of church rates, And 
that had been the language of all parties 
who had supported the abolition of chureh 
rates. What, on the other hand, was the 
course that had been pursued by that side 
of their Lordships’ House? One after 
another they had proposed this concession, 
and that compromise, and that course of 
conciliation to their opponents, but without 
success ; and the result of all these over- 
tures of compromise, made for the purpose 
of showing their good feeling and their 
desire not to push the principle to an ex- 
tremity, had been met by the idle allega- 
tion that they had sacrificed their own 
principle, that they were abandoning their 
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whole case, and bringing forward measures | 
that in fact were worse than the total abo- | 


lition of church rates. That was the spirit 
in which all attempts at concession, com- 
promise, and conciliation had been met; 
and that being the case, he thought it was 


| 
| 
| 
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who might claim exemption from the pay- 
ment on the right of abstract justice—in 
which they did not coneur--if they had 
consented to their exemption under these 
circumstances from contributing to the ge- 
neral burdens of the parish—they had at 
the same time provided that the persons 
so exempted should not in any degree be 
entitled to take part in the administration 
of the funds to which they did not contri- 
bute their fair and proper proportion. Per- 
haps that might be thought the extreme of 
concession ; but it was one he was quite 
ready to justify—one lie was not ashamed 
of, and though it was one which might not 
be consistent with strict justice, on the 
other hand they had not proposed that 
those who from conscientious motives, de- 
clined to contribute to the general object 
—they did not propose to deprive them of 
the rights of parishioners, but they pro- 
posed to deprive them of any power in ad- 
ministering or regulating the funds from 
contributing which they themselves had re- 
quested to be exempted. They had en- 
deavoured to maintain the principle while 
they desired to modify and ameliorate the 
practice ; but that was widely different 
from acting on or acceding to the proposals 
that were now being made, of leaving to 
every person the option whether they 
should contribute at all, or how much they 
should contribute, and leaving every church 
throughout the country liable to be closed 


too much for the noble Duke at the last | or abandoned at the caprice of those whose 
moment of the discussion to get up and | bounden duty it was to maintain and sup- 
say, that he had changed his vote in con- | port the fabric. He repudiated the idea 
sequence of there being that total absence | that they had conceded the principle by the 
of the conciliatory spirit of which he speaks. | exceptions they had consented to intro- 


He must also contradict the noble Duke— 
he did not mean contradiction in any dis- 
courteous sense of the word—but he must 


| 


duce ; and, on the other hand, he thought 
that if there had been any absence of con- 
ciliation and concession, it was not on the 


protest against the statement he had made, | supporters of the existing law that that 
that in the recommendations of the Select | charge could in any fairness be fixed. They 


Committee of the House of Lords they 
had practically abandoned the principle of 
church rates. What they had done was 
this—they had maintained the right of the 
majority of the parishioners to tax them- 
selves for their own purposes. Now to 
levy church rates by equal rate was op- 
posed to voluntary contribution. They had 
in the same Report—and it was a point 
which had been passed over and been 
omitted to be considered—recommended 
that, in consideration of their taking that 
course, the Jaw should be strengthened for 
the recovery of the compulsory rate so im- 
posed. If they had consented for the sake 
of peace to an exemption of those persons 





had endeavoured to meet their opponents 
half way, and more than half way; but 
they were told, in reply, by them that 
there was no alternative between the ac- 
ceptance of absolute abolition or the main- 
tenance of the present law; and if that be 
the alternative demanded and required, 
great as the objections might be to some 
of the provisions of the present law, and 
desirous as he might be to amend that law, 
if their opponents will permit them to do 
so, and which they admit will be an ad- 
vantage; yet if the maintenance of the 
existing law, or the absolute abolition of 
the provision that had been made by the 
law from time immemorial for the main- 
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tenance of the fabric of the Established 


Church, and for securing the blessings of 


religion to every poor man in every parish 
throughout the kingdom were to be put in 
competition —if that was to be the alterna- 
tive, then, without hesitation and with all 
its imperfections, he was for the mainten- 
ance altogether of the existing law as 
against any proposition whatever for the 
abolition of church rates. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, ho was quite 
satisfied to leave the discussion where it 
was, and should be only too happy if the 
division were as satisfactory to him as the 
debate had been. He felt, however, bound 
to reply to an observation of the noble 
Earl who had just sat down, in reference 
to his inexperience in their Lordships’ 
House. The noble Earl had thought 
proper to read him a lecture, and had told 
him he would have exercised a better dis- 
erection if he had not persevered in the 
discussion of this measure, and that if he 
had seen the division in their Lordships’ 
House on the last occasion of a vote of 
this kind, or had witnessed the altered 
attitude in which the Commons regarded 
the question, he would probably have de- 
sisted from the attempt. That was quite 
a new doctrine to him, and he was sur- 
prised to hear it fall from the noble Earl. 
He had always been led to believe the im- 
portance of small majorities and large 
minorities ; but whether he was accom- 
panied by a majority or a minority, be it 
large or small, he should not be deterred 
—and he hoped his conduct would not be 
regarded as discreditable by their Lord- 
ships, if, when thoroughly convinced of 
the propriety of a measure, he persevered 
in it whether he were backed by large ma- 
jorities or by small. The noble Earl did 
not consider the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee an abandonment of the compulsory 
scheme. Now, could anything be more 
voluntary than a system which allowed 
any man to object, whether with reason or 
without reason? He was surprised that 
the noble Earl, who was so powerful a 
reasoner, should attempt to justify the Re- 
port on that ground. He wished that he 
could feel as satisfied with the probable 
result of the division as he did with the 
debate, but nothing which had been said 
led him to abate his confidence in the 
voluntary system. 

On Question, That (* now’’) stand part 
of the Motion? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 31; Not-Contents 128: Ma- 
jority 97. 

The Earl of Derby 
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Resolved in the Negative; and Bill to 
be read 2* this Day Three Months. 
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House adjourned at Half-past Ten 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
Half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 19, 1860. 


Minvtes.] Pustic Bitts.—1° Refreshment Houses 
and Wine Licences (Ireland). 


TENURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 10 (Limited Owner entitled to 
Compensation for Improvements). 

Lorp NAAS said, he rose to move the 
Amendment of which had given notice— 
namely, in line 19, to leave out the word 
“Chairman,” and insert the words ‘‘ one 
of the Judges of the Landed Estates 
Court.”” He had always supported the 
principle of compensation to the improving 
tenant, where it could be done consistently 
with the rights of property. He did not 
think, however, that the Chairman of the 
County was the proper person to be intrusted 
with the large powers that were involved in 
the Bill. Chairmen of Counties were not 
at all in the habit of dealing with matters 
such as were now proposed to be decided 
by them. The Landed Estates Court on 
the contrary was daily occupied in the in- 
vestigation of titles and of documents con- 
nected with land. © The Judges had power 
to examine witnesses, and their ability and 
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character were well known, and their de- 
cisions were always open to review. The 
only objection which could be brought 
against the proposal to make that Court 
the tribunal to which questions such as 
the Bill related to ought to be referred, 
was that of expense. But when the House 
considered that gentlemen were constantly 
in the habit of going before the Court to 
sell small portions of their property, they 
would see that there could be no great 
difficulty in requiring them to go before the 
same Court to make improvements, involv- 
ing perhaps a much larger money value 
than the small sales which were frequently 
effected by its means. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, lines 
18 and 19, to leave out the words ‘ the 
Chairman,”’ in order to insert the words 
“one of the Judges of the Landed Es- 
tates Court,” 

—instead thereof. 

CotonEL FRENCH said, he must op- 
pose the Amendment. So far from being 
wanting in experience, the Assistant Bar- 
risters, who were Chairmen of the county 
Benches, were peculiarly adapted to the 
discharge of the duties created by the Bill. 
They were generally well acquainted with 
the tenure of the land in their respective 
districts. Besides that, the expense of put- 
ting the Act jn operation in the local dis- 
triets into which Ireland was divided would 
be very small compared with the large ex- 
penses necessarily connected with the bring- 
ing of hosts of witnesses to the Landed 
Estates Court in Dublin. As to the latter 
Court having given universal satisfaction, 
he dissented from the assertion. He re- 
membered the reckless manner in which 
the Encumbered Estates Court originally 
set (o work,when they sold for £15,000,000 
encumbered estates of the value of 
£22,000,000. That he thought was any- 
thing but satisfactory. 

Mr. BRADY said, he could congratulate 
the Committee on the tone of the noble 
Lord in introducing his Amendment. It 
augured well for the satisfactory settlement 
of this vexed question. He thought, how- 
ever, that the Amendment would involve 
too much expense, and he would therefore 
support the clause as it stood. 

Mr. M. O’FERRALL said, that as the 
questions to be decided would, in a great 
measure, be questions of title, the best and 
safest course would be to place the execu- 
tion of the Act in the hands of the Judges 
of the Landed Estates Court, in which sat 
three well known and good lawyers, 
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Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he should 
support the clause as it stood, He did not 
see why it should be necessary that a man 
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| reasons, he preferred the Landed Estates 
| Court. 
Mr. HASSARD maintained, that the 


should be a lawyer to enable him to judge of | Commissioners of Public Works would be 


the improvements the land would require, 
Even if it were decided to be necessary, the 


result would be the same, for the Judges | 


would not go down and examine the land for 
themselves, but would rely upon the evi- 
dence of surveyors and other persons of 
that class. Under such circumstances he 
(Mr. H. A. Herbert) thought the Chairmen 
of Counties would be fully competent to deal 
with the questions involved, while they 
were easily accessible, and the procecdings 
before them were inexpensive. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he preferred a re- 
ference of questions like those dealt with 
by the Bill, affecting alike the interests 
of the tenant for life and the reversioner 
or remainder man to the Landed Estates 
Court, rather than to the Assistant Bar- 
risters, who were Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions. He should, therefore, support 
the Amendment. He likewise thought 
the Landed Estates Court would be, on 
the whole, less expensive than the new 
tribunal which the Bill proposed to create. 
It would, moreover, be most inconvenient 
to produce title deeds and family settle- 
ments at Sessions Courts, often held on 
the market and fair day. 

Mr. DEASY expressed his gratificatior 
at the desire expressed by the Committee 
to settle the most important question for 
Ireland which was dealt with by this Bill. 
The desire of the Government was to es- 
tablish a machinery which would be easily 
accessible, and at small expense; and he 
saw few questions likely to arise which 
could not be satisfactorily disposed of by 
the Chairmen of Counties. But if the 
Committee preferred that they should be 
settled by the Landed Estates Courts, the 
Government would not object. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he preferred a 
reference of the questions to the Landed 
Estates Court. He did not think the 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions were fit to 
decide who was the limited owner of an 
estate, and who was entitled to the in- 
heritance. The limited owner would not 
like to expose the nature of his estate in 
his own district. 

Mr. MONSELL said, the great object 
was to provide against the evils formerly 
very common where men obtained advances 
on account of improvements, and then put 
the money into their own pockets, with- 
out improving the land at all. For these 


Mr. M. O Ferrall 


a better tribunal than either the Landed 
| Estates Court or the Chairmen of Quarter 
' Sessions. 

Mr. BUTT said, the Bill before the 
Committee was nothing more than an 
enabling Bill, and the Quarter Sessions 
Court would be a much better tribunal for 
carrying out its objects than the Landed 
“states Court, which, being confined to 
Dublin, and, therefore, for the most part, 
remote from the place where the improve- 
ments were to be effected would have to 
earry on a difficult, expensive, and trouble- 
some investigation. But the very worst 
tribunal of all would be that suggested by 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. Has- 
sard). The very worst form of Govern- 
ment for a country was a Government 
by Boards, and a country more miserably 
‘*be-boarded”’ than Ireland did not exist 
on the face of the earth. But as for the 
choice between the Landed Estates Court 
and the Court of Quarter Sessions, the 
latter was vastly to be preferred. If the 
Landed Estates Court had the control, it 
would be necessary that the whole of the 
evidence should be carried on by means 
of affidavits, which was universally admit- 
ted to be the very worst mode of taking 
evidence, and which they were trying by 
every possible means to get rid of. Dis- 
tance, expense, and difficulty of access, 
all would render the Landed Estates Court 
much less likely to act efficiently than 
the Quarter Sessions Court. He should, 
therefore, support the original proposition. 

CotoneL DICKSON said, the argument 
of those who supported the proposal to vest 
the necessary powers in the Local Courts 
was that they were the more easy of ac- 
cess. For that very reason he was op- 
posed to the clause, because it would give 
facilities for encumbering estates, which, 
he believed, would be extremely detrimen- 
tal to future inheritors of the land. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he was 
opposed to the original clause on the ground 
of the great expense it would render neces- 
sary, and also because it proposed to throw 
into the hands of the assistant barristers a 
quantity of business with which they were 
not only too much occupied, but were ut- 
terly incompetent to deal. He much pre- 
ferred the Landed Estates Court as 4 
cheaper and far more satisfactory tribu- 
nal to have the decision of these questions. 
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At the same time he would give them all 
the assistance that could be obtained, both 
from the Commissioners of Works and the 
Chairmen of Counties. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he considered 
the local courts very unfit, from their am- 
bulatory character, to investigate titles. 
He wished to see a good practical working 
measure passed ; and if he thought all the 
business would really be done by the chair- 
man of the county, he would at once vote 
for the Bill. He had, however, conversed 
with many of the chairmen on this point, 
and they one and all agreed that they were 
unfitted for the duty; though some of them 
added that they should put in a claim for 
increased salary if this extra work were 
given them. He, therefore, preferred the 
Landed Estates Court. If the expense of 
the latter were found too great a reduced 
scale of fees might be instituted ; but if 
the court were then found not to work well, 
the business could be transferred to the 
Commissioners of Public Works. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
believed that the Landed Estates Court 
would be the most efficient tribunal to pre- 
vent jobbery at the expense of the succes- 
sor to an estate; and he considered that 
that court might be easily made available 


for all purposes under the Bill. 
Lorp FERMOY said, the question was 
how were they to frame an act which would 


be used by the country. In former times 
the allegation was that the tenants would 
defraud the landlords, but now it was that 
the man in possession would defraud his 
successor. If they followed out the law- 
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yer's plan of encumbering the Act with 
checks, they would spend a long time in | 
framing an Act which would never be used | 
in Ireland. Ue believed the people of Ire- 
land would never resort to the Landed Es- 
tates Court. The Quarter Sessions Courts | 
had always performed their business cheap- | 
ly and well, and if these courts were to 
carry out the enactments of the Bill, it | 
would be easy to produce the necessary 
evidence before them in all cases. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he entirely con- 
curred in the observations made by his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Deasy), when he spoke of 
that portion of the Bill as principally the 
landlord’s portion. He therefore felt him- 
self compelled to consider it as it present- 
ed itself to the majority of the landlords 
of Ireland. His noble Friend (Lord Fer- 
moy), and other high authorities, had con- 
firmed the reasoning which had induced 
his right hon, Friend and himself to frame 
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the clause. It had been framed after full 
consideration of the powers of the Barris- 
ters’ Courts in Ireland, and upon the 
Montgomery Act in operation in Scotland, 
though he did not believe himself that 
either the one tribunal or the other would 
entail any very serious expense upon the 
landlord or the limited owner, since prac- 
tically the provisions of the Act would be 
carried into effect by the aid of local agents. 
His own feeling was certainly in favour of 
giving the jurisdiction to the Jocal tribunal. 
But he was bound to acknowledge that 
upon the whole the vast preponderance of 
opinion seemed to be on the other side, 
Seeing, therefore, that it was the land- 
lords’ part of the Bill, and that the Go- 
vernment had been met by a most general 
desire of carrying the measure into effect 
in an efficient shape, and that if the una- 
nimity were not disturbed by any diffe- 
rence of opinion they should be the more 
likely to obtain the sanction of the united 
Legislsture. He was willing, if it appear- 
ed to be the opinion of the Committee, 
to defer to the prevailing view, and ac- 
quiesce in the proposed change. 

Mr. Macuire, Mr. Beamisn, The O’Do- 
nocuus, Mr. M‘Manon, and Mr. Cut- 
CHESTER Fortescue expressed opinions 
in favour of the clause as it stood. 

Mr. Lerroy and Mr. BaGweEL. supported 
the Amendment. 

Lorp NAAS said, it should not be for- 
gotten that the Landed Estates Court sat 
nearly throughout the year, whereas the 
Courts of the Assistant Barristers sat only 
a few times in the year, He must com- 
plain of the course threatened by the noble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone (Lord 
Fermoy), because the Government had 


| thought it better not to oppose the Amend- 


ment. 

Mr. BUTT said, the responsibility of 
the division should not rest solely on the 
If necessary, he (Mr. Butt) 
would divide the Committee, because the 
measure would be considered nugatory by 
providing that the reference should be made 
to the Landed Estates Court. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he was sorry that 
the Government had given way on the 
question ; but he should certainly not con- 
sent to the alteration in the clause without 
taking the sense of the Committee upon it. 

Mr. BRETT said, he regretted that the 
Government had not stood firmly by the 
clause, and he approved of the course pur- 
sued by the noble Lord the Member for 
Marylebone. 
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Question put, ‘* That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 51; 
Noes 127: Majority 76. | beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that in the ab-| how many of the vacancies of Cornetcies 
sence of his hon. Friend who had given the | of Cavalry Regiments, which were sixty. 
notice (Mr. Hassard), he would move an | five in January, 1860, have been filled up; 
Amendment, enabling tenants for life to|/and whether he remains of the opinion 
make improvements upon lands, and charge | expressed in his Letters to his Royal High. 
the outlay upon the estate to an extent not | ness the General Commanding-in-Chief, of 
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Mr. DARBY GRIFFITU said, he would 


exceeding four years’ rent, in the manner 
provided by the Montgomery Act for Scot- 
Jand. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he hoped the 
Committee would adhere to the plan of 
charging all improvements upon the land 
by way of annuity. 

Cotonet FRENCH said, he would take 
that opportunity of drawing attention to a 
provision in the Bill, by which it was pro- 
vided that the portion of the estate adja- 
cent to the lands improved should be sad- 
dled with the expense of improvements. 

Mr. DEASY said, the lands adjacent 
might participate in the benefit of the im- 
provements, and, therefore, should be liable 
to a part of the expense ; but no abuse 
could occur, for there was a tribunal to de- 
cide whether such lands would be properly 
chargeable with such expense. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he wish- 
ed to call the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to Amendments of which he had 
given notice. One was that while the Land- 
ed Estates Court should be the ultimate tri- 
bunal it should be empowered to avail itself 
of some local machinery, such as that of the 
General Valuation Office of Ireland, or the 
Board of Works. He suggested for the 
consideration of the Government whether 
it would not be well to place those esta- 
blishments under the control of, and in the 
same department as, the Landed Estates 
Court. The clauses which he proposed to 
insert also would have the effect of empow- 
ering the Landed Estates Court, where 
necessary, to avail itself of the powers and 
decision of the assistant barristers. He 
added that if the Government opposed his 
Amendments he would not press them, but 
declared that if they were not adopted, 
the value of the Bill would be greatly im- 
paired. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause 11 agreed to, 

Clauses 12 to 20 inclusive agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress: to sit 
again on Thursday next, at Twelve of 
the clock, 


Mr. Brett 





the llth November, 1859, and to the 
Treasury, of the 23rd of January, 1860, 


| that the discontinuance of the stoppage of 


pay for forage to the Officers of the Cavalry 
was essential to obtaining a due succession 
of Officers for that branch of the service ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
thirteen of those vacancies had been filled 
up. He had never expressed the opinion 
attributed to him by the hon. Member in 
the second part of his question. He held 
the opinion that the discontinuance of the 
stoppage of pay for forage to the Officers 
of the Cavalry was but fair and just towards 
those Officers ; but he did not think he had 
stated that it was necessary for the purpose 
of securing a succession of Officers for the 
regiments. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. LINDSAY said, he rose to move 
the Resolution of which he had given 
notice :— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
the duty of ler Majesty’s Government to adopt 
at the earliest possible period the necessary mea- 
sures to carry into effect the recommendations of 
the Commissioners appointed in 1858 to inquire 
into the formation of Harbours of Refuge on the 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


A Committee had reported unanimously in 
favour of the establishment of Harbours of 
Refuge. A Royal Commission had subse- 
quently considered the matter, and backed 
up the Report of the Committee; and under 
such circumstances he felt it was the duty 
of the Government to have brought forward 
this subject. They had, however, given 
answers to the various questions that had 
been put to them, which, if they were not 
evasive, certainly showed that they had no 
earnest feeling in this matter, and, as they 
had either failed or neglected to bring it 
forward, the duty of calling attention to 
the subject devolved on some independent 
Member. The value of the imports and ex- 
ports of the country rendered the question 
important, Our tonnage employed in the 
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foreign trade, including both entries in- 
wards and outwards, was 22,000,000 tons 
annually ; that of our coasting trade 
32,000,000. Our annual exports and im- 
ports £320,000,000, exclusive of our coast 
trade. While trade was constantly increas- 
ing the area was limited. From the in- 
crease of trade the vessels were becoming 
every year more liable to danger. In the 
year 1854 no fewer than 1,549 persons 
lost their lives on the coast, without reckon- 
ing those who perished from ships founder- 
ing at sea. The average loss of life from 
ships stranded on the coast of the United 
Kingdom was 1,000; and he feared that 
this year it would very much exceed that 
amount, The amount of property lost on 
the shores of the United Kingdom was 
estimated at a million and a half sterling 
per annum. These important facts were 
brought before the House in 1857, and the 
House with one accord agreed to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to see if any- 
thing could be done to mitigate the fearful 
loss of life and property to which he had 
alluded. That Committee sat for two Ses- 
sions, and took evidence from all parts of 
the country; and in 1858 they reported to 
the House that they could not too strongly 
press on the House their conviction of the 
necessity, on national grounds, that the 
works required to remedy the present 
state of things should be undertaken as 
early as possible, and on such a system as 
would secure their rapid and steady pro- 
gress. A Motion was soon afterwards made 
and unanimously agreed to, for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission, not to clear 
up any doubts that existed, but to examine 
the coast with a view to discover the most 
suitable sites for the creation of Harbours 
of Refuge. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Chatham (Sir Frederic Smith) and him- 
self were the only Members of the House 
on that Commission; but the other Mem- 
bers were able and competent men. The 
Commission was presided over by Admiral 
Hope, who was at present in command of 
the fleet in China, and was occupied for a 
period of six months in the prosecution of 
the arduous labours which devolved upon 
it. The Commissioners met in London and 
agreed on certain points which they thought 
to be necessary elements in a good harbour. 
The first object they sought to attain was 
to fix upon sites by means of which the 
utmost would be done to save life; the next 
was, as far possible, to save property; the 
third, to afford facilities for commerce; and 
lastly came the question of our defences, 
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which now occupied a considerable degree 
of public attention, and in connection with 
which it seemed desirable to secure a ren- 
dezvous suitable for our ships of war as 
well as & proper station for convoys. Hav- 
ing fixed upon those leading points, the 
Commission had held its first meeting at 
Wick, and there they found a larger trade 
than they expected. They found that 
10,000 ships passed through the Pentland 
Frith annually, and that about 10,000 
more passed along the coast on their way 
to the Baltic, to Canada, and to the United 
States. They found that no fewer than 
1,700 boats of large size, carrying from 
8,000 to 10,000 men, were engaged in the 
herring fishery, besides a great many more 
boats of smaller size. And they found 
that along the whole of that iron-bound 
coast, from Cromarty to the Pentland 
Frith, there was not a single harbour 
which—he did not say a ship—but which 
a herring boat could make if caught in an 
easterly gale of wind. The consequence 
was that in one of the recent gales no fewer 
than 120 of the hardy fishermen by whom 
the herring boats were manned had perish- 
ed, when attempting to make the harbour 
of Wick in an easterly gale. If the har- 
bour, on a limited scale which they reeom- 
mended, had been erected, all those lives 
would have been saved. Further south, 
the Commission found that a large passing 
trade and a large fishing trade existed, and 
yet from Peterhead to the Frith of Forth 
there was no harbour which anordinary-sized 
vessel could take at low water. Therefore 
they recommended that at Wick and Peter- 
head harbours should be made, partly out 
of local resources, for he was bound to say 
the people did not ask that all should be 
done for them out of the public revenues. 
At both places the people said, ‘‘ We shall 
benefit to a considerable extent by the con- 
struction of these harbours, and for the 
benefit we expect to derive we are willing 
to pay.”’ They next came to the north- 
east cost of England, where they found that 
at the port of Shields, from 300 to 400 
vessels sometimes left the harbour at one 
tide, manned by from 5,000 to 6,000 men. 
Going still farther south, to Flamborough 
Head, they found it was no uncommon 
thing for 500 sail of merchantmen to be 
taken by one grasp of the eye, if he might 
use the expression, and the sea appeared 
to be literally covered with fleets of mer- 
chant ships; and yet with this vast amount 
of property and life continually at stake, 
they found that from the Frith of Forth to 
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the Humber, a distance of 150 miles, there | 
was not a single port to which those vessels | 
could in any case of necessity fly for refuge. 


The consequence having been that in 1857 
sixty-five »uips had been totally wreeked in 
one gale of wind, and eighty-five lives sa- 
crificed. He might add that he had seen it 
somewhere stated that in the last gale no 
less than 300 vessels had been stranded 
along the shore to which he was referring, 
and it should be remembered that the lives 
which were thus lost to the country were 
those of our seamen, on whom England 
must depend to fight her battles in the 
hour of need. In that quarter, again, they 
had experienced similar liberality on the 
part of the inhabitants with respect to the 
contributing to the cost of providing the 
necessary harbours. As an instance of 
that liberality he might mention the case of 
the Tyne, where it would cost £1,000,000 
to erect a harbour, towards which ex- 
penditure the inhabitants expressed them- 
selves ready to contribute £750,000, if 
the Government will furnish £250,000. 
At Hartlepool £1,000,000 would be re- 
quired to make a Harbour of Refuge there, 
and the people offered to raise half of that 
sum if the Government would give the 
other half. That, he thought, proved that 
the harbours they recommended would not 
be useless, for the people themselves, if 
they did not appreciate their value, would 
never spend their own money on their con- 
struction. Coming further south they found 
the remarkable harbour of Filey, where na- 
ture had done so much, and man had done 
nothing at all. For the sum of £800,000 
that harbour could be made nearly equal to 
the magnificent harbour of Portland. Going 
south from the Thames to the Land’s End, 
there were many harbours—Dovor, Ports- 
mouth, Portland, Plymouth, and in the 
Isle of Wight—all made at the cost of the 
Government; but they did not consider 
that Dovor was one of those harbours 
likely to be of much advantage for saving 
either life or property in jeopardy at sea. 
While he would do all he could to obtain 
such harbours as the Commission had re- 
commended he would do all in his power 
to oppose further grants of money to Dovor. 
They would never get their money's worth 
either from Dovor or Alderney—especially 
from Alderney. From the northern coast 
of Cornwall to the Bristol Channel they 
found that between Lundy Island and Bris- 
tul, there was no expenditure necessary, 
there being already excellent shelter; but 
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passed by one-fifth of the whole Coasting 
trade of the country, with the exception of 
Padstow, a very dangereus harbour to take, 
and which would only admit small vessels 
under favourable circumstances, there were 
sixty miles of iron-bound coast, with no 
place of shelter. It was necessary to do 
something there, and the Commission were 
unanimous in their recommendation that 
Harbour of Refuge should be made at St, 
Ives, which would not only be of vast 
utility for the preservation of life and pro. 
perty, but also of national importance ag 
regards defence. For the sum of £400,000 
a magnificent harbour could be constructed 
there. Turning to the west, south, and 
north coast of Ireland they found that na. 
ture had done nearly as much as on the 
west coast of Scotland. On the west there 
was the magnificent harbour of Galway; 
and on the south the still more magnificent 
harbour of Cork. On the north there were 
Belfast Lough, and Lough Foyle. They 
did not, therefore, think it necessary to 
recommend any grant of money for the 
construction of Harbours of Refuge either 
on the west, south, or north coast of Ire- 
land. But on the east coast, where the 
principal traffic took place from Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and the ports on the Clyde, there 
was a great want of shelter. In the Bay 
of Carlingford, however, there was a splen- 
did sheet of water, fit to receive the whole 
of the Royal Navy, but access to it was 
prevented by a bar or ledge of rock that 
might be removed for £50,000, when the 
Bay of Carlingford would at once become 
a magnificent harbour. Waterford pre- 
sented similar facilities, and for the same 
sum of £50,000 the harbour could be 
made accessible at all times of the tide. 
The Isle of Man was the last place they 
visited. They found that there was not 4 
harbour on the Island. At Douglas they 
were obliged to land in small boats. Yet 
there existed a considerable trade with 
Liverpool, besides the shelter that might 
be affurded to ships passing up and down 
the Channel. They felt, therefore, they 
might fairly call on the Government to be 
at the expense of making a harbour there. 
But the people of Douglas came forward 
and said ‘*No; we feel we shall greatly 
benefit by the construction of the harbour, 
and we will willingly bear half the expense 
if the Government will bear the other 
half.””. The whole sum the Commission re- 
commended should be spent was £2,365,000 
for separate harbours at points where they 
were most needed around the whole of our 
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shores. He did not ask the House to vote 
all that money at once for this purpose ; 
but he did ask that they should adopt the 
Resolution that the Government should, at 
the earliest posgible period, undertake to 
commence these great national and neces- 
sary works, It would take at least ten 
ears to construct all these works; and the 
grants should be spread over that period. 
The sum required next year would not ex- 
ceed £250,000, and might not reach that 
amount. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade might say 
he objected to abstract Resolutions like 
the present, and that it would be time to 
deal with the question when they had 
money for Harbours of Refuge and were 
prepared to spend it upon them; but he 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that he once himself brought forward a 
celebrated abstract Resolution, involving 
the sacrifice of a much larger sum than the 
House was then asked to vote. The right 


hon. Gentleman submitted to the House an 
abstract Resolution in favour of the repeal 
of the paper duties, which was carried, 
and when he became a Member of the 
Government he used his influence in the 
Cabinet to put it in force; and, by that 


Resolution, he did not ask for a sum of 
£250,000 a year for ten years, but he 
asked the House to give up for ever 
£1,500,000 per annum. He (Mr. Lindsay) 
did not know whether the Government in- 
tended to ask the House to adopt the Re- 
port just laid on the table with regard to 
the defences of the country, but without 
wishing to anticipate discussion upon that 
question he must say that it touched upon 
the subject of his Resolution. The great 
defence of this country ever had been and 
ever would be on the waters. It was not 
sufficient to say that everything had been 
changed since the application of screws to 
ships of war, for whatever change had 
taken place in the mode of conducting war- 
fare, we were essentially a maritime peo- 
ple, and our great strength must ever be 
on the waters. As regarded, therefore, 
the defence of the country, he asked the 
louse to support his Resolution, and he 
lid so on this ground, that while these 
Harbours of Refuge would provide all 
tound the coast a rendezvous for ships of 
War, and stations for convoys of merchant 
Vessels in a time of warfare, they would 
complete those points of defence as re- 
garded our different ports which would be 
required even if £12,000,000 were ex- 
pended on fortifications. There would be 
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no end to an expenditure on fortifications ; 
for when once they began a system of for- 
tifying the coasts, it must be continued on 
both sides of the kingdom, from Land’s 
End to John 0’ Groat’s. And after all if 
they spent £12,000,000 in fortifying Dovor 
and other places, was it likely that an 
enemy would land his forces before the 
very muzzles of the guns? Both the Com- 
mittee and the Commission reported that 
the sum required for the works they sug- 
gested was trifling as compared with the 
great objects which were to be attained, 
and therefore he asked the House on the 
ground of national defence, but above all 
on the ground of mercy, to support his 
Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to adopt, at 
the earliest possible period, the necessary mea- 
sures to carry into effect the recommendations of 
the Commissioners appointed in 1858 to inquire 
into the formation of Harbours of Refuge on the 
Coasts of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


Mr. FARRER, in seconding the Resolu- 
tion, said he entirely concurred with the 
Royal Commissioners when in their Report 
they described this question as one of a 
truly national character. He would ad- 
dress himself principally to the part of the 
country with which he was connected, and 
in the first place he would allude to the re- 
sults of that frightful hurricane, unexampled 
at such a period of the year, which on the 
morning of Whit Monday lastdevastated the 
shores of the United Kingdom. He found 
from The Shipping Gazette that within ten 
miles of Hartlepool on that morning thirty- 
six vessels were wrecked, involving a loss of 
life and property, and all of those vessels 
were in such a position when the storm 
came on, that if there had been a harbour 
of refuge in the locality they would have 
ridden it out in entire safety. Powerful 
steamers had been exposed to the greatest 
danger— one from Hamburgh had been 
obliged to throw overboard 192 out of 200 
sheep, and another from Rotterdam was 
compelled to slaughter her deck eargo—bul- 
locks: both vessels were nearly foundering 
in sight of port. His constituents, though 
naturally desirous to diminish the risk 
of damage to property at sea, were still 
anxious to see means adopted to save 
human life. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Milner Gibson) was in the habit of fre- 
quently cruising in those waters, and he 
avers the importance of providing for the 
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security of those who frequented these! or at least a large portion, of the members 
seas. He trusted, therefore, that the Go- | represented seaports, and were directly jp. 
vernment would consent to entertain the | terested in large sums of money being spent 
question, and give their attention to those | upon Harbours of Refuge. The hon. Mem. 
ports which most required such aid. He) ber for Sunderland had put the annual loss 
found from The Shipping Gazette that the | of life by shipwreck on our coasts at 1,000 
wreck in January were 229, in February | persons; the Commissioners estimated it 
154, in March 166, in April 133, and in| at 780, and the annual loss of property a 
May 124, making a total of 806. He! 1,500,000. But did the hon. Member main. 
might further state that of the thirty-six | tain that a great proportion of those lives 
vessels wrecked off Hartlepool, three were | and of that property would be saved by the 
lost with their entire crews. If it was| erection of Harbours of Refuge? That 
thought expedient to expend a sum of! was extremely problematical. He did ng 
£10,000,000 or £12,000,000 in fortifica- | deny that Harbours of Refuge would prove 
tions in anticipation of the possible danger | of some value, but it was very questionable 
of a foreign invasion, the proposal to grant | whether there would be any material saving 
for ten years an annual sum of £250,000, | of life and property by the crection of the 
could scarcely be considered an unreason- | few Harbours of Refuge recommended by 
able one, the desired object being the | the Commissioners. Only a very limited 
‘formation of Harbours of Refuge.’”’ He} number of vessels on our coasts could rea. 
had no information as to the amount of | sonably be expected to be in such a posi- 
loss of human life in them; but allowing | tion, on the approach of a storm, as tobe 
that each ship was worth £1,000, and that | able to take advantage of those harbours, 
the damage done was to the extent of | He had heard many experienced seafaring 
about half that sum, there would have been} men speak against harbours of refuge, 
a destruction of property equai to £400,000, | which they called “ skulking holes ;” ani 
which was more than the sum proposed tobe | he never should forget the approbatio 
expended in forming one or two of these | when one of the sea captains, at the meet- 
harbours. The Royal Commissioners, in| ing held at Dundee, said, in answer toa 
submitting their Report to the Queen, said | question from the Commissioners, that he 
they did so in the firm conviction that if| thought many more ships were lost in 
these harbours were carried out in the spirit | making for harbours than in putting out to 
of their recommendations they would prove | sea. The Commissioners themselves sail 
not the least noble of the many works of | that in certain weather ships were only 
benevolence which illustrated the history | able to reacl those ports which were under 
of Her Majesty’s reign. He would ask | their lee ; and, therefore, the greater the 
the Government to bear that in mind, and| number of such ports the greater would be 
not to view this question either with care-| the saving of life. The Commissioners 
lessness or indifference. By adopting the | further said that the inevitable conelusio 
plan recommended by the Royal Commis- | was that it would be advantageous to im- 
sion they would deserve the gratitude of | prove existing ports wherever practicable. 
seamen yet unborn, and the admiration of | But he understood that, instead of recom 
all classes of their countrymen. mending the improvement of existing ports, 
Mr. BAXTER said, he hoped Her Ma- | the Commissioners recommended the con 
jesty’s Government were not prepared to| struction of new harbours. It was his 
give a hasty assent to the Motion, involving | firm conviction that more losses occurred 
as it did an expenditure, according to the Re- | through ill-found unseaworthy ships thau 
port of the Commissioners, of £2,365,000, | were occasioned by sudden gales. New 
but in the judgment of many authorities | and powerful vessels, if well manned, were 
equally competent to form an opinion on | to a great extent independent of harbours 
the subject, an expenditure greatly exceed- | of refuge ; and for coasting vessels, which 
ing, if not double, that sum. There were| would principally make use of them, it 
serious and grave reasons why the [louse | would be much more advantageous to i 
should pause before they accepted the Mo-| prove those which already existed aul 
tion. The hon, Member for Sunderland | which lay in their route, than to expend 
had referred to the Committee on Har-| enormous sums on the construction of new 
bours of Refuge, but that Committee was | harbours of refuge. This view was amply 
a most unfortunate appointment, inas-| borne out by the statements in the Repott 
much as, instead of consisting of disin-| of the Commissioners, and by the evidence 
terested and impartial judges, the majority, | which they had collected; but they 
Mr. Farrer 
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fully determined on this gigantic scheme of portunc moment, and he was of opinion 
expenditure, and they accordingly recom. | that it would be impolitic for the House to 


Refuge— Resolution. 


mended its adoption to the Legislature. | 
The specific recommendations of the Com- | 
mission, Moreover, were open to particu- | 
lar objections. He regretted that Scot- 
jand should figure at the head of the rest | 
of places on which the outlay was to be 
made. The Commissioners recommended 
that £250,000 should be expended on 


| Harbours of Refuge. 


make any promise to incur so large an 
outlay as that which the Commissioners 
had proposed. They would have shortly 
to discuss the Report of the National De- 
fences Commission, which, of course, must 
be more important than the question of 
It might indeed be 


said that to provide harbours of refuge was 


the little town of Wick, and £300,000 at | also a national object, but it was not so in 
Peterhead, and he believed he was only | the same degree, for the Government was 
doing his duty in protesting against a step | not bound to take care of the defence 
which was so uncalled for. It might be|of the country, but the Government was 
desirable to expend a portion of that| bound to protect the mercantile marine 
amount at Wick for the benefit of the her- | against storms and dangers of the sea, 
ring fishery, which was of importance in a| which were the act of God, any more than 
national point of view, but as regarded|it was bound to protect the agricultural 
Peterhead, it had been declared by the | interest against damage by hailstorms. In 
unanimous testimony of the witnesses exa-| dealing with the question before it the 
mined at Dundee, that such a harbour was | House should, he added, bear in mind that 


wholly unnecessary. The north-east coast 
of England, however, was the point at 
which it was proposed to make the largest 
expenditure, He did not deny the import- 
ance of the commercial interests upon the 
Tyne, but on the same principle every 
other river in the kingdom would have a 
right to apply for a grant of public money 
in proportion to its shipping. They were 
also asked to expend £500,000 at Hartle- 
pool, and £800,000 at Filey Bay; but how 
could they justify the erection of two har- 
lours so near each other, at a cost of 
41,300,000? If they rashly agreed to 
sanction the expenditure of this money, 
they or their successors would live to de- 
thre their inability to stop an enormous 
expenditure such as was going on at 
Dovor and Alderney. The Commissioners 
expected that the expenditure would be at 
anend in about ten years, but he was con- 
vineed that if they sanctioned the expen- 
diture by their vote that night there was 
not one of them that would ever see the 
end of it. There were recommendations 
of the Commissioners in which he con- 
curred, and therefore he was unable to 
meet the Motion with a direct negative ; 
but believing the proposed expenditure of 
£2,500,000 to be, in the present financial 
position of the country, inexpedient, and 
that it would be unwise for the House of 
Commons to enter into any pledge on the 
subject, he deemed it to be his duty to 
move the previous question. 

Mr. DODSON said, he rose to second 
the Amendment, because he thought the 
Proposals advocated by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland were made at a very inop- 





upon the north-east coast of England the 
wrecks which took place were attributable 
to causes which might be obviated to a 
considerable extent by the owners of ves- 
sels themselves, inasmuch as the princi- 
pal sufferers were colliers, which were fre- 
quently sent out to sea in an unfit state. 
Under those circumstances, while he was 
of opinion that at the proper season the 
construction of harbours of refuge was an 
object to which the House might very 
properly give its sanction, he must decline 
advocating the proposed expenditure for 
the purpose at the present moment. 
Captain TALBOT said, that as a naval 
officer who happened to have some experi- 
ence in connection with the subject before 
the House, he deemed it to be his duty 
cordially to support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) appeared 
to imagine that a vessel would never be 
lost on our coasts if she were properly 
appointed and efficiently commanded ; but 
no one who was accustomed to the sea 
could, he thought, accede to the justice 
of that proposition. It was impossible, 
indeed, to glance at the evidence which 
had been taken before the Royal Com- 
mission without perceiving that although 
some cases of wreck were due, in some 
degree, to causes such as those which he 
had just mentioned, yet a large number of 
them were to be attributed to bad wea- 
ther, and many of the latter had occurred 
amongst first class ships fully found and 
manned. The hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Lindsay) had pointed out to the 
House that property to the value of no less 
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than £1,500,000 was annually lost on our 
shores ; while the average loss of human 
life, a matter of much greater importance, 
was no less than 850 per annum. Without 
dwelling, however, on the general question, 
he should wish to advert for a moment to 
the port of Waterford, the capabilities of 
which he had had an opportunity of ascer- 
taining in person. The position of that 
port at the south-east angle of Ireland was 
considered to be a most important one ; 
it commanded the entrance to the St. 
George’s Channel, and the Bristol Channel, 
and the whole of the trade of the west coast 
of England as well as that of the east coast 
of Ireland had to pass by it, while the 
commanders of the Liverpool ocean steam- 
ers bound for America were peremptorily 
ordered by the owners to take—except in 
cases of great emergency—the southern 
route. Now these vesscls, on reaching the 
mouth of the Irish Channel, might be met 
by a southerly wind, in which case it would 
be a matter of difficulty for them to return 
to the English coast, whereas, if there were 
a safe harbour on the south coast of Ire- 
land, they would be able to proceed thi- 
ther, and, if necessary, find shelter. There 
was another point. From Kingston to 
Cork there was a great extent of coast, 
but no harbour at all adapted for the pur- 
poses of a harbour of refuge. He did not 
make these remarks from any desire to 
put forward the claims of Waterford, which 
was capable of accommodating the local 
shipping, but for purely national reasons. A 
harbour of refuge at that point was spe- 
cially required. He hoped they should 
have a favourable vote on this subject, and 
that the Goverament would be prepared 
to enter on the subject in the spirit in 
which it had been recommended by the 
Royal Commission. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY said, that in 
his opinion his hon. Friend the Member 
for Sunderland had made out a fair case, 
and that the Government were really called 
on to take some early steps on this subject. 
It was not right that our brave seamen, 
the marrow and strength of the country, 
should be left to perish from dangers which 
were preventible. If the same accidents 
took place on railways as on the sea, they 
would have had long since Harbours of 
Refuge along the coast; but it was because 
the loss of life which was so great by ship- 
wreck did not come fully home to them 
that they had overlooked the question. It 
was their interest as well as their duty to 
do so, for they could in no way more effec- 

Captain Talbot 
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tually promote our national defences than 
by the construction of Harbours of Refuge, 
The saving of the lives of from 800 to 
1,000 seamen every year would be not 
only a most economical but a most wise 
measure of national defence, for they were 
the men who must fight our battles. There 
was no doubt that many colliers were sent 
to sea in an ill-found and unseaworthy 
state, and it was much to be desired that 
some means could be devised for prevent- 
ing or punishing such traffic in the flesh, 
blood, and lives of our fellow-creatures, 
the owners of these vessels, by the system 
of insurance, saving themselves from pecu. 
niary loss. Condign punishment should 
follow in every case where such a charge 
could be made out. He hoped the Govern. 
ment would accede to this Motion, so that 
there might be no occasion for a division, 
He, for one, should be ready to supply a 
much larger sum than that asked for, and 
he did not wish it to be supposed that per- 
sons who came from the interior of the 
country did not take an interest in the sub- 


ect. 

: Mr. BEECROFT said, this is a subject 
of great national importance, and I may be 
permitted to observe that the inhabitants 
of inland towns take quite as deep an in- 
terest in it as those residing in seaports, 
For instance, the people of the large manu- 
facturing town which I have the honour to 
represent think it a positive disgrace that 
England, with an enormous commerce like 
hers, that the east coast from the Humber 
to the Frith of Forth should be left ina 
totally unprotected state. Will it be cre- 
dited, that on that part of the coast there 
is not a single harbour capable of admitting 
vessels at low water? But such is the 
fact. The Royal Commissioners recom- 
mended Filey Bay as a most eligible site 
for a life and refuge harbour, which recom- 
mendation, if carried out, would be of im- 
mense service on the east coast. I have 
received a letter from the Leeds Chamber 
of Commerce on the subject, and, with the 
permission of the Louse, I will read a 
short extract from it :— 

“ This Chamber is of opinion no time should be 
lost in the construction of a national life harbour 
at Filey Bay, the necessity for which has become 
again evident from the disastrous results of the 
hurricane which recently swept over this island.” 
Dr. Cortis, of Filey, writes to me thus:— 

“ We feel very warmly on the subject just row, 
half our fishermen being ruined by the loss of ten 
of their vessels wrecked in our bay on the 28th of 
May, entirely for want of a harbour.” 


Along the north-east coast, extending from 
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the Fern Islands to Flamborough Head— 
say a sca distance of about 100 miles only 
—45 per cent of the whole coasting trade 
of England passes, and 32 per cent of her 
entire trade, coasting and foreign together, 
and on this part of the coast the scenes of 
shipwreck and loss of life are annually 
most heartrending and distressing. It is, 
therefore, of paramount importance that 
something should be done, and that soon. 
One million and a-half of property is an- 
nually lost on our coasts by shipwreck, and 
the lives lost from the same cause fre- 
quently exceed 1,000 in a year, no fewer 
than 1549 having thus perished in the year 
1854. Why, only the other day, the aw- 
ful destruction of fishing-boats belonging 
to Yarmouth and Lowestoft alone was at- 
tended with the loss of above 200 men. 
We cannot afford to lose year by year the 
valuable lives of so many brave fellows. 
How shall we be able to man our fleet if 
war were to come ? We deem it to be of 


imperative necessity to find money for the 
building of ships of war, and yet we com- 
mit the suicidal policy of seeing our hardy 
seamen decimated year after year without 
ever attempting to make any adequate pro- 
vision for their protection and safety. No 


doubt it will be said by the Government 
that the state of the finances of the country 
will prevent the recommendations of the 
Royal Commissivners being carried out at 
present. But I may observe that we find 
money for works of much less importance. 
This country never grudges money for 
works of necessity and mercy, but it does 
grudge moncy for works which it feels are 
not needed. I shall cordially support the 
— of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
and, 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he was 
surprised that the hon. Member for Mont- 
rose (Mr, Baxter) should have opposed 
this Motion, because upon referring to the 
evidence which was given before the Com- 
mission he found that the town he repre- 
sented asked for a grant of £60,000 or 
£70,000 to improve its harbour, and that 
great efforts were made by the people of 
Dundee—of which town he believed the 
hon. Gentleman was a native—to obtain 
the construction of a harbour of refuge 
at Arbroath, only a few miles from that 
port. The hon. Member for Sussex (Mr. 
Dodson) had opposed the Motion upon the 
grounds of the financial difficulties of the 
country and the necessity for improving 
our national defences. Were not our best 
defences the seamen of the country and a 
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full treasury ? Was it not, therefore, the 
worst possible policy to allow our sailors to 
be drowned, and to throw annually a mil- 
lion and a half of property into the sea ? 
It was frightful to look at the wreck chart 
and observe the number of black spots otf 
Flamborough Head, demonstrating, in a 
painful manner, that humanity, as well as 
prudence, required them to establish har- 
bours of refuge on the north-east coast. 
The Commission had recommended the for- 
mation of one at Hartlepool, and if that 
and other harbours were constructed they 
would be found useful in case of war both 
for the Royal and commercial marine. In 
addition to the want of a harbour for the 
north-east coast he thought a very strong 
ease had been made out for one on the 
south-west coast at St. Ives, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which a very large amount of 
coasting tonnage had to pass, and which 
was nearly in the line from Liverpool to 
America. He entirely approved the scheme 
recommended in the Report of the Com- 
mission, and that particularly because it 
was founded upon the principle that the 
public money should not all be expended 
at a few places, but that assistance should 
be given to the improvement of a number 
of small harbours. Perhaps the most va- 
luable part of that scheme was the propo- 
sal that loans should be made for the im- 
provement of harbours upon the same plan 
upon which they had been granted for 
drainage, education, and other purposes. 
The harbour of Poole—the town which 
he had the honour to represent—was rapid- 
ly filling up because the inhabitants had no 
means of keeping it in proper order. They 
had made application to Parliament for an 
Act, unfortunately without suecess—but if 
the system of making loans was brought 
into operation not a month would elapse 
before they would set to work upon the im- 
provement of their port. When the Com- 
mission was appointed it was understood 
that its Report would be final, and should 
be carried out, and he knew that some of 
its distinguished members would not have 
served on it had it been likely to prove 
otherwise. What more, then, had the Go- 
vernment to do than to decide whether or 
not they should act upon it? If they meant 
to throw it over let them say so at once, 
but if they meant to carry it out let there 
be no delay. There was no reason why 
the decision should be postponed until next 
year. If the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade had a 
Bill let him introduce it, and allow the 
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House to see what its provisions were. He 
earnestly trusted the Government would 
not oppose the Motion, because the majo- 
rity of the House agreed in the principles 
upon which the Commissioners had based 
their Report. 

Mr. TAYLOR remarked that he could 
not concur with the Commissioners that 
Filey was the best point, because it was 
too near the Humber, but he knew from 
experience that two or three harbours of 
refuge were most necessary on the east 
coast. They had not too many seamen, 
and they ought to take care of those which 
they had. 

Mr. KENDALL said, that with refer- 
ence to the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) he wished to re- 
mind the House that not a single mem- 
ber of the Committee nor of the Commis- 
sion had any personal interest in the ex- 
penditure which they recommended, The 
only object which they could have had in 
view was the good of their country. He 
believed that St. Ives well deserved the 
£400,000 which it was proposed to ex- 
pend upon it. But Sir F. Beaufort had 
truly stated to Captain Sheringham that 
if ever there was a place which demand- 


ed the attention and assistance of the 


country it was Padstow. A small sum, 
£40,000, as recommended by the Com- 
missioners, would do an immense deal of 
good. When a vessel was embayed on 
the iron-bound coast of Cornwall there was 
no harbour to get to, except Padstow. On 
the 26th October, the night on which the 
Royal Charter was wrecked, no less than 
twenty-four vessels, with over one hundred 
lives and £30,000 worth of property, were 
lost on the Cornwall coast. The north- 
west, which was the dangerous wind, was 
the true wind for Padstow harbour, but 
captains of vessels were deterred from run- 
ning for it because they had to hug the 
point, and if they missed the true wind 
failed inside the point, and their vessels 
went to certain destruction on a quick- 
sand. The principle, he contended, should 
be to assist those places which showed the 
greatest disposition to assist themselves, 
and to begin where the most good would 
be effected at the least cost. No small 
place had done so much out of its own 
means as Padstow. By various appliances 
to assist ships, eighty-one coasting vessels 
had been saved and only fourteen of them 
belonged to Padstow. If the Government 
had commenced by expending a small sum 
on Padstow, the country would have be- 


Mr. Danby Seymour 
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lieved that they were in earnest and anxious 
to dv more as soon as the state of the 
finances would permit. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
if-he thought these harbours of refuge 
would really save all the property and 
lives which were lost by shipwreck he 
would vote for double the amount of money 
which was required to construct them, 
But it was a delusion to suppose that by 
the creation of these harbours anything 
like the amount of property or number of 
lives would be saved which were now lost, 
The previous year was one of the most 
disastrous on record as regarded the loss 
of life and property. More than 1,600 
persons perished by shipwreck, but of that 
number 1,000 perished in six ships; and 
if they examined the circumstances under 
which those wrecks occurred, they would 
find the striking fact that they would not 
have been prevented by any of the har. 
bours of refuge which were proposed. 
For instance, the Royal Charter passed 
the harbour of refuge at Holyhead, and 
went ashore on the coast of Anglesea ; so 
that, unless the whole coast was one con- 
tinuous harbour of refuge, such accidents 
would inevitably occur. Of 1,416 wrecks 
last year 350 had resulted from collision, 
and when allowance was made for ships 
which were lost through carelessness, which 
had foundered at sea, or had mistaken 
their position, he believed that not more 
than one-fourth of the entire number hac 
been lost through stress of weather, or tc 
which harbours of refuge could have been 
of any service. He warned the House 
that very many of the opinions and caleu- 
lations in reference to harbours of refuge 
were based on incomplete information, and 
in practice would be found altogether illu- 
sory. The Government for years past had 
been gradually establishing really useful 
harbours, such as those at Portland and 
Holyhead, in which whole fleets could take 
shelter. With respect to the question of 
expense, he feared that the calculations of 
the Commission were illusory, and that the 
sum named would go only a short way in 
carrying out the scheme proposed. The 
north-east coast of England certainly re- 
quired a harbour of refuge, but he believed 
if convict labour were more extensively 
employed, that might be economically and 
judiciously constructed, and the criminals 
themselves better disposed of than in the 
hulks at Bermuda. Hitherto harbours had 
been almost wholly improved and con- 
structed by local enterprise, and if grants 
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were now given to assist particular locali- 
ties, he believed a very injurious influence 
would be exercised, and endless demands 
would be made for assistance of this nature. 
Hon. Members by supporting the present 
Motion ought not to be tied down to the 
approbation of a Report with many por- 
tions of which they disagreed. He should 
therefore vote in favour of the Amend- 


ment. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I have 
waited very patiently, but waited in vain, 
to hear the opinions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
yvernment on this subject. My hon, Friend 
the Member for Sunderland, in a very 
clear and convincing speech, opened the 
question, and in the course of it he stated 
that from what has passed this Session he 
is of opinion Her Majesty’s Government 
never were in earnest about it. I confess 
that on the same grounds I have arrived at 
the same conclusion; and I think we have 
to-night a positive proof that it is a sound 
one. No one can deny the extreme im- 
portance of this subject or the extent to 
which it affects the interests of this great 
commercial country. There never was a 
question on which it more behoved the 
Government to form a distinct opinion ; 
and as soon as any hon. Member had risen 
and made such a Motion as that which has 
proceeded from the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland this evening, it was the duty of 
some Member of the Government to have 
risen and stated what their intention is. 
I do not know that I was ever more asto- 
nished than to see the right hon, Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
sitting silent on those benches an? having, 
as is my belief, no opinion, no intention, 
beyond, to use a vulgar plirase, ‘‘ of seeing 
how the cat jumps’’—and either to grant 
this Motion if the Government cannot help 
it, or to resist it if they possibly can. 
That is the only way I can account for the 
strange and, I think, not very decent silence 
of the Government. I hold that the House 
of Commons and the country have peculiar 
claims on the Government now in office in 
respect of this question, because it was 
first agitated under the noble Viscount 
now at the head of the administration. It 
is true that it fell to me to appoint the 
Commission which has been referred to to- 
night; but why did I appoint it? In de- 
ference to the opinion of the Committee of 
the louse of Commons, which Committee 
had been appointed during the period of 
office of the noble Lord. 

I was very sorry to hear the hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter), who generally addresses the House 
with such good sense and moderation, try- 
ing, from the necessity of adopting any 
line of argument by which he could sup- 
port the strange Motion by which he con- 
cluded, to throw discredit on the Committee 
and its conduct. He said that it consisted, 
in a large degree, of gentlemen who were 
Members for outports, and who therefore 
had a personal interest in the question. It 
did not appear to occur to him who the 
chairman of the Committee was. It was 
Mr. Wilson, whom the present Government 
have sent out to India in a high and re- 
sponsible position. Mr. Wilson drew up 
the Report, and an ably drawn Report it 
is. It was in deference to the urgent re- 
commendation of the Committee that the 
late Government appointed the Royal Com- 
mission, After the late Government came 
into office Mr. Wilson asked questions from 
time to time upon the subject, and urged 
that no time should be lost in the appoint- 
ment of that Commission. I was not re- 
luctant. Iwas much impressed with the 
ability with which the Report was drawn 
up; and I was glad to have the opportunity 
of taking part in what appeared to me to 
be a great national object. I was very 
anxious in the selection of the Members 
of that Commission, and I was sorry to 
hear the hon. Member for Truro (Mr. A. 
Smith) throw blame on its proceedings. 
But I believe that Commission was a very 
great success. Whom did I place at the 
head of that Commission? I appointed 
that gallant and distinguished man who 
has since shed his blood at the mouth of 
the Peiho; and I can appeal to the two 
Members of the Commission, who are also 
Members of this House, whether the con- 
duct of that Commission by the gallant 
Admiral, and the mode in which he dis- 
charged all the duties which devolved on 
him in connection with it, was not worthy 
of his high reputation and character. 

hese are the steps by which the ques- 
tion has arrived at the position we now find 
it—when, after receiving, in answer to re- 
peated inquiries, only evasive statements 
and straggling replies, my hon. Friend has 
properly raised this direct issue, and asks 
the House of Commons to decide whether 
something or whether nothing shall be 
done to carry out the recommendations of 
the Commission. The Government have 
made no sign as to their intentions, and I 
believe they have no intentions. But we 
have this significant clue to their feelings 
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that two hon. Gentleman immediately be- 
hind the Treasury bench have risen to 
move the previous question; and, with the 
exception of these two, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Truro, not a single Gentleman has 
spoken to-night except in support of the 
Motion. Really, Sir, the course of this 
debate reminds me of that other memora- 
ble debate on the memorable Reform Bill, 
when for six nights hon. Gentleman rose 
in succession, with rigid impartiality, from 
alternate sides of the House, to give ex- 
pression to the same sentiments. I have 
already adverted to the speech of the hon. 
Mover of the previous question. What 
were the arguments of the hon. Gentleman 
who seconded it? He said that storms 
were caused by the power of God, and, 
therefore we ought to do nothing to avert 
them. Now, when an hon. Gentleman 
uses an argument of this kind it is a pretty 
plain proof that he feels he has nothing 
better to say. Another of his arguments 
was that the finances of the country were 
not in a position to justify the outlay, and 
in this reason | suppose is to be found the 
cause of the hesitation shown by the Go- 
vernment. But what is the obvious answer 
to that argument. I will remind the House 
that the object which the hon. Member 
for Sunderland seeks to obtain is a great 
national object—no one had ventured to 
controvert that. Now, if we can afford to 
give up the duty on silks, which in such 
ample folds surround the persons of the 
wives and daughters of the middle classes 
—if we can afford to throw away the duties 
on champagne and claret, which appear only 
on the tables of the rich—I hope this 
House will not deny that we can afford 
£250,000 a year for the protection of this 
vast amount of property, and for the saving 
of the lives of the poor. Why the paper 
duty alone, which we should have lost if 
there had not, happily for us, been greater 
wisdom in other places than on the Treasury 
Bench—one year of the paper duty would 
have liquidated nearly the whole of the 
sum that is asked from the Government 
for so desirable an object as that, the ex- 
pediency of which we are now discussing. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland has, 
with great foree and effect, dwelt on some 
of the statistics of this question. The 
House will, perhaps, forgive me if I touch 
on some others to which the hon. Gentle- 
man slightly alluded, or which he passed 
over altogether. We have heard a good 
deal of the necessity of a harbour of refuge 
iu the Bristol Channel. On that subject, 
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let me remind the House of the increase of 
the trade at Swansea. The increase of the 
foreign trade at Swansea between 185] 
and 1857 has risen from 60,000 tons iu the 
former to 262,000 tons in the latter year. 
Is it not an urgent reason for the creation 
of a harbour of refuge on that unsheltered 
coast, when we find the trade of that one 
port extending with such extraordinary ra- 
pidity ? And what has been the increase 
of our shipping from 1843 to 1857? The 
British shipping entered inwards and out- 
wards during the former year was 7,181,000 
tons ; in the latter 13,694,000 tons. In 
foreign shipping the increase had been 
from 2,643,000 tons, in 1843 to 9,484,000 
tons in 1857 ; so that the two put together 
form an aggregate increase on the fourteen 
years of 136 per cent. And what are the dis- 
astrous facts to which my hon. Friend has 
so properly called attention ? In the course 
of the last five years the average amount 
of casualties that befel ships on our coast 
was 1000, and of this number two-fifths were 
a total loss. The average loss of human 
life exceeds 800, and the loss of property, 
according to the evideuce of Captain Sul- 
livan, who was anxious to make the esti- 
mate as low as possible, amounted to a mil- 
lion and a half a year. But then we are 
told by the hon. Member for Truro that all 
that amount of life and property will not 
be saved, though harbours of refuge are 
established. Very likely not ; but let me 
remind the House on the other hand, that 
that estimate of the loss of life did not in- 
clude a very touching and important part 
of the question—the grievous loss of life 
among fishermen. Let me remind the 
[louse of the frightful accounts we have 
had of the disastrous effects of the gale 
that occurred within the last fortnight. I 
declare I hardly ever read in the public 
journals a more affecting or touching 
story than the accounts which were pub- 
lished from the north of England, where 
some thousands of Englishmen assembled 
on the shore, saw ship after ship go down, 
and every life on board was sacrificed be- 
cause there was no place of shelter near. 
The hon. Member for Montrose tells us 
that if there had been a harbour of refuge 
all these lives would not have been saved. 
Nobody says they would, and my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Lindsay) does not say they 
would ; the Commission does not say they 
would ; the Committee does not say they 
would. But what we and what they say is 
that, so far as the prudence of men can 
guard against the visitations of Providence, 
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if England had had, as a commercial coun- 
try she ought to have had, harbours of 
refuge, a large proportion of the lives who 
annually perish on our shores would be 
saved, Positive proof on such a subject is 
unattainable, but I think we approach near 
to positive proof when we find that so soon 
as a gale threatens, the harbours of refuge 
formed at Holyhead and at Portland are 
crowded with vessels who fly there for 
shelter, and find it. Since the harbour at 
Holyhead has been formed, it has been re. 
sorted to every winter by some 200 or 300 
vessels which would otherwise have been 
knocking about St. George’s Channel, and 
many of them probably lost. It is the 
same with regard to other harbours, and 
therefore it is trifling with the question 
to say, that if you had these harbours 
of refuge more lives would not be saved, | 
I trust the Government, after their conduct | 
this year with the finances of the country, 
will not mock the House by talking of diffi- 
culties on that score. The money they 
have thrown away this year would provide 
again and again for all that is wanted for 
these great national objects. I will not 
longer detain the House. I have stated 
the views I entertain on this important 
question, and I challenge contradiction to 
the conclusions at which I have arrived. I 
trust, if the Government does not accede 
to this Motion, my hon. Friend will press 
it to a division, 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: The right 
hon. Baronet has fallen into an error in 
charging the Government with indifference 
to the importance of this question. The Go- 
vernment, considering all that has passed 
in reference to this question, considering 
the expectations that have been excited 
by the inquiries of a Committee of this 
House and the Repoit of a Commission, 
have felt it their duty to give attention to 
the subject, and endeavour to provide a 
measure which, if not carrying out the 
whole of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, at any rate will make a com- 
mencement and carry out these recom- 
mendations to a certain extent. The sub- 
ject was under the consideration of the 
Government before the Session began. 
But the right hon. Gentleman has to con- 
sider now not merely the general question 
of the advantage of having harbours of 
refuge on parts of the coast which are 
now unsheltered, but he has to consider 
the propriety of our passing this particular 
Resolution on our Minutes, with a view to 
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I understand that is the object. The right 
hon. Baronet, in expitiating on the great 
evils of the absence of harbours of refuge, 
mentioned two particular instances, the 
Mumbles in the Bristol Channel, and the 
great loss of life among the fishermen off 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft on the coast of 
Norfolk. In neither of those cases, if he 
binds himself to the Report of this Com- 
mission, will he obtain any assistance. Tho 
Mumbles scheme, which the right hon, 
Baronet thinks so necessary, was rejected 
by the Commissioners, and there is no 
provision in their recommendations for a 
harbour of refuge on that part of the coast 
which could be of the slightest use to the 
vessels suffering there from want of shelter. 
I mention this to show the importance of 
our not fettering the discretion of this 
Ilouse, when we come to consider the 
question of granting public money for 
harbours of refuge. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Truro put that point be- 
fore us with great foree. He said we are 
binding ourselves to a general scheme, 
without considering the merits of any one 
of the proposed works, or the amount of 
money they involve. Would it be just 
or fair to prejudge, without discussion, 
the claims of one particular as against the 
claims of another particular port, when it 
was a question of granting the public 
money? It may be well to pass abstract 
Resolutions, in order to indicate generally 
that it is necessary to do something upon 
a given subject. But if you pass such a 
Resolution as this you will bind your. 
selves, at the earliest possible moment, to 
bring in a measure to give effect to the 
precise recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners [‘*No, no!’’] I confess I can- 
not understand the words of this Resolue 
tion to convey any other meaning, for they 
are—*‘to carry into effect the recommen- 
dation of the Commissioners to inquire into 
the formation of harbours of refuge upon 
the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
You not only do that, but you prejudge a 
great number of separate questions, each 
of great importance ; and you prejudge 
another very important question, as to the 
way in which the funds for the support of 
these harbours of refuge are to be pro- 
vided. The hon, Member for Sunderland 
spoke of the harmony which prevailed be- 
tween the Committee of this House and 
the Commission ; and he quoted their 
agreement as an additional reason why we 
should bow to the authority of those two 
bodies. But, unfortunately, they were not 
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in harmony. They did not agree. They 
differed on one most material point, and 
that was as to the source from whence the 
funds are to be derived. Whilst the Com- 
missioners recommended that a large por- 
tion of the money should be derived from 
the State grants, assisted by aids from the 
towns and places where the harbours of 
refuge were to be situated, the Committee 
of the House of Commons recommended 
that three-fourths of the charge of the 
support of these harbours of refuge should 
be levied upon shipping by a passing toll, 
upon the principle that those who derived 
the benefit of them should contribute to 
their construction and maintenance. This 
is a most important difference; and I think 
we should be wrong to prejudge a ques- 
tion of such a character by passing a gene- 
ral Resolution that we will carry out all 
the recommendations of the Commission. 
As to the question of passing tolls, I have 
one observation to make. The harbour of 
Ramsgate is a harbour of refuge to a very 
large number of vessels of small tonnage, 
which avail themselves of it during south- 
westerly gales. It is supported by passing 
tolls. But we have at this moment a Bill be- 
fore the House to abolish those passing tolls, 
as a burden which the shipping interest 


is unwilling to bear. Upon the other hand 
we have a Committee recommending us to 
establish new passing tolls for the’ esta- 


blishment of harbours of refuge. These 
are difficulties attending the question ; and 
I submit, if the Government are to con- 
sider authorities upon a question involv- 
ing the expenditure of money, there is no 
authority which they ought more carefully 
to consider than that of a Committee of 
the House of Commons. Now, in the 
whole of this debate I have never heard 
one Gentleman hint at the idea of a Com- 
mittee of this House recommending that 
so large a portion of expenditure upon 
these harbours of refuge should be borne 
by the shipping who are to derive benefit 
from them. But it ought to have been 
mentioned, and it is my duty, upon the 
part of the Government, to mention it, as 
a matter that must be taken into considera- 
tion by the House. 

I am sorry to say that I have not found 
any disposition on the part of the ship- 
owners to contribute in the smallest degree 
to the support of these harbours of refuge. 
The chairman of the Shipowners’ Society 
in Liverpool stated that he would rather 
not have harbours of refuge at all than 
contribute one farthing towards their con- 
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struction or maintenance. This was stated 
before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and we have never had one single 
application upon this important subject 
from ship-owners or mariners, with the ex- 
ception of some recent memorials from fish- 
ermen. The applications have principally 
come from the localities where the pro- 
posed harbours are situate, and from per- 
sons having property, or whose interests 
would be promoted by the construction of 
these harbours in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. It is rather discouraging, I must 
say, to find that the interest, for whose 
special benefit these harbours of refuge are 
to be constructed, have shown so great a 
reluctance to contribute a portion of the 
expense. It does seem to me, if harbours 
of refuge be necessary for passing shipping, 
and for the safety of our great mercantile 
marine, there is just as good a case why 
shipowners should contribute to them as 
they should contribute towards the support 
of lights, or buoys, or beacons, or any other 
facilities for navigation. Let me ask the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir John Pakington) to consider 
whether it is right, after what has been 
stated, that we shonld pledge ourselves, 
upon two most important matters —first, as 
to the exact mode in which the money is 
to be raised for the making of these har- 
bours ; and, second, the exact and particu- 
lar places to which the money should be 
given? His ministerial experience will tell 
him that if he had been in office at this 
time, whatever might have been his own 
views with reference to the bringing in of 
a measure, he would not ask the House of 
Commons to bind itself deliberately by a 
Resolution of this character. 

With regard to the cost of these har- 
bours, as recommended, it has been, as I 
understand from the Report of the Com- 
mittee and of the Commissioners, very 
much understated. The Committee recom- 
mended that in the whole about £2,000,000 
should be laid out; and that it should be 
advanced by the Government, three-fourths 
being repaid by a passing toll upon ships. 
The Commission made an advance upon 
that recommendation, for they suggested 
that not less than £4,000,000 should be 
expended ; but they added that probably a 
portion of that £4,000,000 might be ob- 
tained from local aid. No doubt Hartle- 
pool and the Tyne would be ready to con- 
tribute a considerable sum if the Govern- 
ment made a contribution; but I have 
been informed that many of the places at 
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which it is proposed to establish these har- 
bours are not likely to be able to raise 
large sums of money for the purpose, and 
that the transference of their local dues 
would not in any way afford a security for 
the full advance recommended by the Com- 
missioners. I, therefore, for one, having 
considered this question, believe it is wholly 
delusive to suppose we can obtain any con- 
siderable portion of the amount of the 
£4,000,000 from the localities in which it 
is to be spent. But if you, the House, are 
to pledge yourselves to the whole of this 
scheme, can you rely upon the estimates 
of it? You have never had them before 
you. You have never gone into the ques- 
tion whether the estimated expenditure has 
been so carefully considered and discussed 
as to justify the House in pledging itself to 
an adoption of the plan. I do not mean to 
say that the eminent men who have made 
those Estimates have not named a suffi- 
cient sum, according to the best of their 
judgment; but we know that when works 
of this kind, especially connected with 
water, are commenced, suggestions are 
made in their progress. What appears at 
first upon a very small scale is very apt to 
swell into a great one. In the case of the 
Holyhead Harbour you began with an Es- 
timate of £800,000, but the probable ex- 
penditure will be £2,000,000. I therefore 
say that it is not at all beyond the range 
of probability to say that an expenditure 
now estimated at £4,000,000 may mount 
up, if you give way to all the large schemes, 
to £6,000,000. These are considerations 
which it is our duty to consider before we 
pledge ourselves to this Resolution. 

I do not say that harbours of refuge are 
not desirable in themselves. There is no 
one in this House—and I am sure that in 
this 1 speak the sentiments of Iler Ma- 
jesty’s Government, who more sincerely re- 
grets the great loss of life that has taken 
place—probably some of it is attributable 
to the absence of shelter—upon the coasts 
of Yorkshire and Scotland. I should like 
to see a harbour in Wick, where the in- 
habitants have been prevented from making 
certain improvements, because they have 
been told that a larger scheme was under 
the consideration of the Government. I ad- 
mit entirely that harbours of refuge might 
have had the effect of saving some portion 
of the property and lives that have been 
lost during the late storms; but I think 
an exaggerated view of their results in that 
direction has sometimes been taken. I have 
gone into a calculation of what would be 
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the saving of life, supposing the harbour of 
Filey, which is the best situation for one 
on the eastern coast, had been in exist- 
ence. I find that upon that coast during 
the seven years from 1850 to 1857, ex- 
eluding 1855, (I do not know why the ex- 
clusion is made), there were 330 lives lost. 
In 1856, if Filey harbour had been made, 
there might have been five lives saved. 
This is in evidence given before the Com- 
mission. In 1857, twenty-four lives might 
have been saved; in 1858, three; and, 
in 1859, twenty-two. [Admiral Duy- 
COMBE: From what document is that?] 
It is from a careful analysis of returns 
from the Board of Trade. It is possible 
that all these people might have been 
saved; but the remaining lives that were 
lost, were lost at such a distance, and 
under such circumstances, that the har- 
bour of refuge at Filey could have had no 
influence. The Commissioners themselves, 
lest the House should be misled, have dis- 
tinctly pointed out how large a proportion 
of the losses of life and property at sea 
arises from circumstances which have no 
bearing whatever on the question of har- 
bours of refuge. No doubt this must be 
20. Everybody must be aware that vessels 
require to be placed in the most favourable 
circumstances with regard to harbours of 
refuge in order to make them available; 
that there will be a vast number of ships 
upon an extensive coast liable to loss of 
property and life, though the whole of these 
harbours were constructed. As an illus- 
tration, | may mention that at the present 
moment upon the south coast of England, 
where there are a great number of fine na- 
tural harbours, which are better than any 
harbours of refuge you can construct, there 
is a very considerable loss of life and pro- 
perty. I do not know the per centage ; 
but it was mentioned before the Committee 
that on the south coast something like 35 
to 40 per cent of the loss of life which had 
taken place, had taken place there. We 
have no returns of sufficient accuracy to 
enable me to bring out an analysis suffi- 
ciently precise and certain to evable you 
to judge what would be the precise effects 
of harbours of refuge; but I, and every 
other man, must admit that the want of 
harbours of refuge, upon any coast fre- 
quented by shipping, is a great evil. It 
would be becoming in this country, as a 
great maritime nation, to do all we can, 
with justice to all other interests, to re- 
medy this evil; and, on the part of the 
Government, I am not here to justify the 
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putting aside of this great question ; for I 
entirely repudiate the notion of the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Droitwich, 
that the Government has any desire to 
evade the question, or shuffle out of it. I 
may state, in reference to what has fallen 
from the hon. Member for Poole (Mr. 
Danby Seymour), that we have prepared a 
Bill to carry out some of the most import- 
ant recommendations of the Commission. 
So far as the Board of Trade is concerned, 
we are not authorized to take upon our- 
selves to prepare a scheme for a large ex- 
penditure of public money, or to carry, in 
all its parts and dimensions, a great mea- 
sure of this sort. That must be matter 
for more mature consideration; and the 
state of public business during the present 
Session, and the number of measures with 
which the House has had to deal, would 
have prevented us from dealing with a 
subject of such magnitude, But we have 
prepared a measure for the purpose of 
improving existing harbours, for erecting 
piers, constructiug harbours, and effecting 
those objects which the hon. Member for 
Poole told us were considered in many 
a of the country as most important. 

ith reference to the saving of life, it 
appears to me that the improvement of 
harbours in towns already existing, in the 
seats of maritime trade, must have an im- 
portant effect in saving life. If we look 
at the wreck chart, we shall see there are 
groups of wrecks always to be found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of ports much 
frequented by shipping. Why is this ? 
Vessels arrive off the port—many of them 
tidal harbours—perhaps at the close of 
day, with heavy cargoes, the crew ex- 
hausted, and perhaps some of them sick. 
They all converge to a point, and loss en- 
sues. It is, therefore, most important to 
create facilities for improving the entrance 
to thuse harbours; sv that when vessels 
arrive off them they may speedily enter, 
and not be driven upon the dangers of a 
lee shore. The Bill we are about to intro- 
duce, will have an important bearing upon 
this question; and I hope the House of 
Commons will do us the credit of believing 
that we are in earnest upon this question. 
The Bill is ready to be laid upon the table; 
and I mentioned the other night, when I 
answered the question of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, that it should be introduced 
when the state of public business admitted. 
It is a Bill to enable existing harbours to 
obtain money, and to create new facilities 
for the purpose, through the means indi- 
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cated by the hon. Member for Poole. It 
is not in my power to command the busi- 
ness of the House, or to say the measure 
can be passed into law this Session ; but I 
mention the fact that we are prepared with 
such a measure, and that, to a certain ex- 
tent, it carries out the recommendations of 
the Commission. I mention this in order 
to rebut the charge that we have not con- 
sidered this important subject, and to show 
that, in the opinion of the Government, it 
may now be dealt with. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, that he 
was sorry to gather from what the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade had stated that there was no in- 
tention to form harbours of refuge. Asa 
Member both of the Commission and of the 
two Committees that had sat on this sub. 
ject, he was able to assure the House that 
the Estimates had been prepared with the 
utmost care and deliberation. They had 
been drawn up by an able man, Mr. Coode, 
one of the Commissioners, and, as an old 
Engineer Officer, he could pledge him- 
self to their accuracy. They were works 
of the simplest kind. Great masses of ma- 
terial had to be placed in a certain spot, 
the price was well known, and any excess 
on the estimates, wherein a large sum was 
allowed for contingencies, was almost im- 
possible. The cost would be £250,000 a 
year, and, if harbours of refuge were to be 
made at all, they must be made on a large 
scale. With regard to the difference of 
opinions between the Committees and the 
Commission, adverted to by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. M. Gibson), it was simply 
as to the best way of obtaining the neces- 
sary funds, and that was a matter that 
the House of Commons itself would deter- 
mine. He was quite sure that a large 
amount of lives might have been saved 
within the last few years if there had been 
harbours of refuge. A case came before 
the Commission, when not less than 700 
vessels were off Flamborough Head at one 
time, and were many of them twice driven 
back, as far as the Firth of Forth, and on 
the second occasion several of them foun- 
dered. It was not too much to say that 
1,000 vessels annually went down at sea 
which did not make for the shore, because 
their masters knew there was no place for 
them to run to; whereas, if harbours of 
refuge existed, a very large proportion 
might besaved. It was not till the Com- 
missioners found that the existing harbours 
could not in general be improved that they 
recommended the construction of others. It 
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was, however, notorious that tidal harbours 
and rivers would not form harbours of re- 
fuge, because the bar prevented vessels 
from getting in at low tide, and therefore 
the Tyne Commissioners intended to form 
a breakwater in deep water. He himself 
had gone down to Wick, believing that 
such an expenditure was unnecessary, but 
the more fully he examined the matter the 
more he was convinced of the necessity 
that the Government should provide a har- 
bour of refuge there. Persons interested 
in the fishery had been anxious years ago 
to construct a harbour such as would an- 
swer their requirements; but, fearing that 
this would interfere with the formation 
of a larger one, the Government prevent- 
ed this intention from being carried out. 
Lives had since been lost, and he fear- 
ed that responsibility attached somewhere. 
Atan expenditure of not more than £50,000 
in each case, excellent harbours at Carling- 
ford and Waterford could be secured ; and 
an outlay of £75,000 on Padstow would 
make it fit to be entered at almost any state 
of the weather. As regarded the northern 


ports at the present moment, there were no 
harbours in which our ships of war could 
take refuge from a gale in the northern 
ocean, without being obliged to run down as 


far as the Firth of Forth, and in case of war 
this would seriously interfere with our ope- 
rations. If harbours of refuge existed at 


Peterhead and Wick, this deficiency would | 


be supplied. In the first instance, it had 
been supposed that the Pentland Firth 
might have been made use of, but many ob- 
jections to it were discovered. He denied 
that the Commissioners had any favourite 
theories or pet spots ; they had entered on 
their inquiry with a full conviction of the 
important trust confided to them, and with 
the desire of obtaining, at the least cost 
to the public, the greatest possible secu- 
rity for our marine. In every case they 
did what they could to induce the local 
authorities to come forward; and when 
the people of the Tyne offered to provide 
£750,000, they showed they were in earn- 
eat, and deserved great credit for contri- 
buting so largely to that which was not 
merely a local object. The same might be 
said of the offer of the people of Hartle- 
pool to contribute £500,000. It was true 
that, as some persons thought the bight of 
a bay was not the best place for a harbour 
of refuge, because when vessels had once 
got in, they might be confined there for 
many days, the Commissioners had select- 
ed the horn of tho bay, and proposed a 
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harbour of refuge at Filey, although that 
was a place of no trade. But then Hartle- 
pool, a place of very large trade, came for- 
ward and offered half a million towards the 
cost of works there, and that was the rea- 
son why, although Filey and Hartlepool 
were near each other, works were recom- 
mended at both places. He had no doubt 
that the work could be completed within 
the ten years named by the Commissioners, 
as there was very little fine or facing work 
to be done, the great portion of the larger 
harbours at least consisting of rubble work, 
which could be put together in mass. He 
trusted that projects so beneficial would not 
be lost sight of. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he was sure that 
the country would be as much disappointed 
as he had been with the answer of the 
rigkt hon. Gentleman. It had been com- 
plained that the Resolution proposed by 
the hon. Member for Sunderland was an 
abstract Motion, but this, he thought, con- 
stituted its chief value. This question 
had prominently engaged the attention of 
the country for years, and persons would 
now be confirmed in the opinion they had 
before entertained, that the Government 
did not intend to do anything. Something 
had been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
in favour of the imposition of passing tolls 
to defray the cost of the proposed works. 
But in the Committee on this subject, he 
had himself moved the rejection of that 
part of the scheme. Passing tolls was a 
phrase very ominous to the ears of ship- 
owners, because for many years they had 


| been called on to contribute to the support 
| of harbours, some of whose bars were dry, 
'and into which at no state of the tide 
could a ship of more than 120 tons enter. 


Many shipowners, he admitted, were under 
the apprehension that harbours of refuge 
would be places where their captains might 
put in without their consent, and where 
their crews might get ashore, and various 
delays and expenses might arise. The 
only real objection made to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission was based 
on financial grounds. And he could not 
esteem that a valid objection, when the 
annual loss of property for want of the 
harbours of refuge was at the lowest esti- 
mate a million and a half of money, and 
the proposed annual expenditure for ten 
years only to prevent that great loss was 
no more than one-sixth of that sum. The 
property thus wrecked and sunk in the sea 
was so much taken away from the stock of 
reproductive capital and means of employ- 
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ing labour. Putting the saving of human 
life quite out of view, and looking at the 
question in the vulgarest way, as one of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, it was a very 
clear case. He must contend that the 
financial objection could not be a sincere 
one, for Parliament had during the last ten 
years voted no less than £2,089,000 for 
the two harbours of Dovor and Alderney, 
which could not pretend to be for the 
saving of life or property. Portland and 
Holyhead, on the contrary, were, he be- 
lieved, exceedingly useful. If those who 
now raised the financial objection were sin- 
cere, let them refuse to spend another six- 
pence on Dovor or Alderney. To show 
that the expenditure which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland asked the House to 
sanction would be reproductive, he might 
mention the fact that while the cost of the 
Coastguard last year had been £755,000, 
the amount of property saved through 
that body was of the estimated value of 
£800,000 ; 1,200 lives having in addition 
been rescued through their instrumentality. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated as 
evidence of the inutility of harbours of 
refuge that on the southern coast, where 
there were many harbours, there were also 
many shipwrecks. But he would remind 
the House that on the east coast there was 
no harbour of refuge for a distance of 250 
miles, while one-half of all the wrecks in 
England occurred on the east coast, and 
one-quarter of them on that small portion 
of that coast, which represented but one 
thirty-sixth part of the coasts of the United 
Kingdom. Looking at the matter then 
on economical grounds, that would not be 
found an extravagant, but a reproductive 
expenditure ; and looking at it in the point 
of view of saving human life, it was in his 
opinion the duty of the greatest maritime 
nation in the world to provide that safety 
for its sailors which nearly every other 
country took care to furnish. 

Sm JOHN JOHNSTONE said, he 
should support the Motion. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) had stated that if 
there were a harbour of refuge at Filey 
there might be a saving of five lives in the 
course of the year. He did not know how 
the right hon. Gentleman arrived at that 
opinion, but he thought no one who knew 
that part of the coast would support him 
in it. Two harbours of refuge ought to 
be formed, one to the north, and another 
to the south of Flamborough Head. 

Mr. PAULL said, he wished to observe, 
with reference to the Piers and Harbours 
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Bill, of which he had been enabled to pro. 
cure the second reading, and which had 
been referred to a Select Committee, that 
the hon. Member for Poole had, two or 
three weeks ago, asked the President of 
the Board of Trade when he would intro- 
duce the Government measure on the sub- 
ject; to which question the right hon. 
Gentleman had replied that a measure of 
an analogous nature had been prepared, 
which he was waiting until the Select 
Committee alluded to had reported to bring 
in, thus casting upon him (Mr. Paull) the 
opprobium of delaying the Government 
Bill; while from the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman that evening it ap- 
peared that the pressure of business was 
so great that he had not deemed it expe- 
dient to introduce it. He might add that 
he had never listened to a speech which 
was likely to be received with more wide- 
spread dissatisfaction throughout the coun. 
try than that which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had just delivered. As the repre- 
sentative of St. Ives he felt very deeply 
interested in this subject, but he looke dat 
the question as one of national importance, 
and he felt assured that the claims of St. 
Ives were of such importance that they 
must meet with consideration along with 
those of other ports. He found that the 
wrecks in the Bristol Channel in 1859 
were 66, and the crews of 20 of these 
vessels were drowned; while in the case 
of six other vessels some were saved and 
some drowned. But if a harbour of refuge 
had existed at St. Ives this loss of life 
might have certainly been diminished. He 
hoped the Motion would be pressed to a 
division, and that it would be shown, al- 
though the Government might be remiss, 
the House of Commons was prepared to 
uphold the reports of its own Committee 
and the Royal Commission. 

Si MORTON PETO said, he hoped 
the Government would yet yield on this 
subject, and spare the House the neces- 
sity of a division. The mind of the Go- 
vernment and the country should be one 
with regard to it. The question admitted 
of no doubt; but the Government might 
feel they would be wrong to be hurried. 
There was no necessity for being so. At 
the same time there should be a distinct 
understanding that there was a sincere 
desire on the part of the Government to 
carry it out. A reference had been made 
that night to Holyhead, and to the esti- 
mate being so much exceeded. Why was 
that? It was because the plans were 
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altered several times. When his duties 
called him to that part of the country 
during the construction of that harbour, he 
generally found that they were working on 
a plan different from that which they were 
working on when he paid his previous 
visit. They managed these matters better 
on the Continent than in this country. 
When such public questions were agitated 
and settled the whole thing was committed 
to men who thoroughly understood it. A 
Commission was appointed, by whom all 
the plans were sifted; and, instead of being 
a mere question of pressure of the moment 
they were so carefully considered that 
when they were once settled there was no 
chance of there being unsettled again. If 
the Government had determined to carry 
out these works, plans should be prepared 
for the whole of the harbours ; they should 
be submitted to practical men, who should 
report to the Government, who should 
then offer the works to contractors, taking 
adequate security for carrying them out at 
agiven sum. There could be no doubt of 
making harbours of refuge at the precise 
sum contracted for, just as any other pub- 
lie works. Nothing could be more simple. 
It was a mere calculation of carrying so 


many millions of cubie yards of stone into 
a given depth of water, and there was no 
contingency in the case which could not 
be estimated. He hoped the Government 
would feel that the country had made up 


its mind on this subject. Representing 
as he did a section of the Metropolis, he 
must say his constituents would see with 
great pleasure that this question was set- 
tled. The taxation necessary for such a 
purpose they would bear not unwillingly ; 
what they objected to was taxation for 
which they received no value. Only last 
night the House had entertained the pro- 
priety of having a map of the country on 
the 25-inch seale, on which a million of 
money might be expended, whereas a 
quarter of a million a year for ten years 
was now to be considered so formidable 
that the Government conld not face it. 
The country was prepared to pay a fair 
expenditure for the navy, the army, and 
public works. If the object was just, 
righteous, and proper, the country would 
find the money, and if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer found himself in a defici- 
ency next year, arising from circumstances 
beyond his control, instead of reproach- 
ing, they would applaud him for the pub- 
lie spirit he evinced in providing for such 
works. He had no hesitation in support- 
VOL, CLIX. [rap sertzs.] 
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ing this Motion; at the same time, as a 
sincere supporter of the Government, he 
trusted they would not put their friends to 
the painful position of opposing them on 
this question. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the question be- 
fore the House involved the saving of thou- 
sands of lives and millions of property. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Lindsay) had re- 
marked that the Committee and the Com- 
mission to which this question had been re- 
ferred entirely concurred in their views, 
and that consequently nothing had been 
done. Probably there was no member of 
the House who ever heard of anything being 
done in consequence of the labours of a 
Committee and a Commission. The result 
of his experience had been to show the 
uselessness of abstract Motions, and he 
regretted that his hon. Friend had not 
brought the matter to a more practical 
issue. The annual amonnt of loss of human 
life was 1,000, and of property 1,500,000; 
but he would put all questions of that kind 
aside, and take it, as the Majority of the 
House would, as simply a question of 
money. Upon that ground alone it was 
one of the most grave questions that the 
House had ever had to consider. A great 
deal had been said about localities. There 
were one or two to which he wished to re- 
fer. His hon. Friend had laid great stress 
upon Wick. No doubt a harbour of re- 
fuge there would be of great importance to 
the fishermen of the place; but it was not 
a national necessity. The reason why so 
many fishermen were lost was, that they 
would run all risks to make their own port; 
but every practical man that had been near 
Wick in bad weather would bear him out 
in saying that in a national point of view 
a harbour of refuge there would be useless. 
ile had always thought that the foundation 
of a harbour of refuge between the Isle of 
Wight and the Downs would be a very im- 
portant national work. Ile would undertake 
to prove that more money had been wasted 
upon those two harbours of Dovor and Al- 
derney, within the course of the last few 
years, to have constructed efficiently the 
whole of the harbours of refuge recom- 
mended by the Royal Commissioners. 
They had flung hundreds and thousands of 
pounds sterling into the sea for harbours 
and fortifications at localities, the merits of 
which he had never heard any hon. Mem- 
ber in that House, except some dis. 
tinguished statesmen on the Treasury 
bench, defend. He had heard Alderney 
defended by the present and preceding 
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Boards of Admiralty. He had heard the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir John Pakington), when he was 
at the head of the Admiralty, state that 
Alderney was a useful harbour for watch- 
ing the proceedings at Cherbourg. Alder- 
ney was twenty-eight or thirty miles from 
Cherbourg, and, as a harbour of observa- 
tion, it was as useless as if it were 500 
miles off. The steamers that might be 
watching the operations of a fleet at Cher- 
bourg would not run to Alderney, where 
there would be no one to whom to tell the 
news, but to Portland or Spithead, or 
wherever the fleet might be. In the event 
of bad weather no vessel would try to get 
into Alderney as a harbour of refuge, but 
would rather endeavour to get as far from 
it as possible. The fortifications in pro- 
gress at Alderney were said to require 
2,500 men according to some calculations, 
and 5,000 men according to others, to man 
them. But would any one tell him that, 
in the case of a threatened invasion, we 
should be likely to spare 2,500 men to 
garrison a barren rock, that would be per- 
fectly useless until the war was over? The 
Government were therefore spending a large 
sum of money to construct strong fortifica- 
tions that would be at the mercy of the 


French whenever they came to Alderney. 
The Government had already spent on Al- 
derney alone £700,000 or £800,000, and 


the Estimates for the completion of the 


harbour and fortifications extended to 
£700,000 or £800,000 more. That would 
cover three years of the proposed expendi- 
ture for harbours of refuge. A scheme had 
been laid before the public for the con- 
struction of floating piers. He believed it 
was under the consideration of the Admi- 
ralty, who were about to facilitate the ex- 
periment. The projectors professed to be 
able by their plan to construct an efficient 
breakwater for an amount equal to only 
the interest of the principle which would 
be expended on a stone breakwater. The 
matter was, therefore, one that ought to re- 
ceive the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The question was, as he had be- 
fore observed, strictly a question of money, 
and the only stumbling-block was that of 
finance. He would ask the House to recol- 
lect the amount of income voted away only 
a few days before for a financial experiment 
—he should not use a stronger word — 
an amount sufficient for two years of the ex- 
penditure required for the important work 
contemplated in the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. A most remarkable passage fell 
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from the right hon. Gentleman the Presi. 
dent of the Board of Trade, who always 
spoke with ability ; but since he had sat on 
the Treasury bench, with considerable 
ingenuity. The right hon. Gentleman ob. 
jected to going into details, but, as he un. 
derstood his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay), he did not want 
the House to be pinned to details, but to 
affirm a general principle. The right hon, 
Gentleman, however, had rather let the 
eat out of the bag. His right hon. Friend 
objected to ‘‘ fettering the House in this 
matter,’’ and intended to leave them en- 
tirely free ‘‘if the question is to be con- 
sidered.”” He thought that in those last 
words of his right hon. Friend, the whole 
ease of the Government was summed up, 
They were tantamount to an announce. 
ment to the House that the question was 
not to be considered, so far as the Go- 
vernment was concerned. His right hon, 
Friend asked the House not to prejudge 
the question. He was afraid that that was 
what his right hon. Friend himself had 
done, and that the conclusion at which he 
had arrived was that the Government ought 
not to interfere in the matter. His right 
hon. Friend had observed that the Com- 
missioners asked where was the money for 
these harbours to be found? That was 
not a question for the Commissioners ; it 
was a question for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Ile had also observed that the ship- 
owners had shown no disposition to bear 
their part of the expenses ; but his right 
hon. Friend must have heard enough of 
the position of these shipowners to know it 
was reasonable that they should not be 
disposed to incur additional expenses. He 
had likewise observed that the Estimates 
were inaccurate. He (Mr. Bentinck) should 
have thought that his right hon. Friend 
was the last man to have touched on the 
question of inaccurate Estimates. It was 
indisputable that there was an enormous 
sacrifice of life and property annually 
through the want of those harbours. Sue- 
ceeding Governments stood convicted of 
wasting millions of money on imaginary 
schemes, and when they were asked to 
contribute £250,000 a year for the pur- 
pose of saving that life and property, the 
Government threw every difficulty in the 
way. Under these circumstances he hoped 
the House of Commons would take the 
matter in their own hands, and support the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. : 
Mr. BLAKE pointed out the necessity 
for Harbours of Refuge in Ireland, espe- 
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cially on the Eastern coast, along which all 
the Atlantic traffic from Liverpool necessa- 
rily passed. 

Sin JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
hoped his hon. Friend the Member for Sun- 
derland would persevere with his Motion, 
and the more so as he considered the speech 
delivered by the hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade upon the sub- 
ject to be exceedingly unsatisfactory. He 
(Sir James Elphinstone) had paid a great 
deal of attention to the subject, having 
been a member of the Committee, and hav- 
ing accompanied the Commission along the 
coast of Scotland. The case of Wick had 
been referred to, and he must say that to 
see the fishing boats, 2,000 in number, 
leaving that port was one of the most ex- 
traordinary spectacles in the world. The 
present harbour could not accommodate 
them with advantage. and when it was con- 
sidered that 10,000 of their best seamen 
manned these fishing boats, the importance 
of giving them protection could not be over- 
rated. Though Wick was not the place 
he should select for a Harbour of Refuge, 
yet there were many considerations that 
ought to induce the Government to come 
forward in the spirit of the Commission 


and do something for the safety of these 


men. He would recommend Peterhead as 
a strategic point which the Government 
should not everlook, It is the advanced 
salicnt point on the East coast, some sixty 
miles nearer the entrance of the Baltic 
than any other point on the coast; its 
south bay offers great facilities for a har- 
bour of refuge, and, in the event of war, 
asa turning point of the coast, it is most 
important as a. point to concentrate an 
advanced squadron. He would also press 
the claims of Filey Bay, on the English 
coast. The coast at Flamborough Head 
was strewd with the wrecks of fishermen’s 
boats when a storm came on, because there 
was no means of escape for them. He 
regretted to hear the tone of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose on this question. He 
knew that the merchants of Dundee stood 
high, but they were not backward in ask- 
ing for assistance wher. their own interests 
were at stake, and net aought they should 
be the last to oppose the claims of others. 
In 1857 five merchant ships belonging to 
Dundee got adrift at the North Cape, and 
the owners, through their representative, 
applied to Government and got steamers 
sent to their assistance. Why, then, 
should the merchants of Dundee oppose 
others when they applied for the interfer- 
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ence of the Government? The Govern- 
ment admitted that there were four hundred 
miles of coast which they could not defend. 
They were about to ask the House for 
£12,000,000 for the defences of the dock- 
yards, and why should not they as wel! ask 
for £15,000,000 for the construction of 
Harbours of Refuge. They would fill up 
a great portion of the intervening unde- 
fended points between their dockyards; and 
with the aid of a fleet of small vessels 
placed at these points they would be able 
to repel any invasion that could take place. 
lle asked whether they ought to grudge 
£250,000 a year for a great object like 
that now proposed, when they had been 
throwing away their capital in the way 
they had done during the present Ses- 
sion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am dis- 
posed to take the hon. Baronet at his word 
when he says that if we ask for £12,000,000 
he will give us £15,000,000. However, I 
can assure the House that we are as sensi- 
ble as any who have spoken of the vast 
importance of the matter now under con- 
sideration. It is impossible for any one 
to have gone through the Reports of the 
Committee and the Commission, and to 
have seen the vast amount of valuable life 
and property which are annually lost by 
shipwrecks on the coast without being con- 
vineed of the absolute necessity of taking 
measures to provide harbours of refuge 
for the protection of shipping and the pre- 
vention of those disasters. Therefore, if 
we object to the Motion ‘of my hon. Friend 
it is not in the slightest degree from any 
indifference upon the subject, nor from our 
not having made up our minds upon the 
matter, nor from the motives which have 
been imputed to my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
M. Gibson) that he wished to evade or 
to shirk the question altogether; but the 
reason we object to it is because it pledges 
the House blindfold to the whole of the re- 
commendations of the Commission to which 
recommendations the present debate has 
shown that even those who are prepared to 
vote for the Motion are not prepared to 
give an unqualified assent. Wick is one 
of the points that have been adverted te. 
Now, is everybody agreed that Wick is a 
case where a great outlay should be made ? 
The hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr. 
Bentinck) says that Wick is not a place for 
a national harbour. Another hon. Gentle- 
man has told us that a harbour at Wick 
may be useful for local purposes, but not 
for national uses. One hon. Gentleman 
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says that there is no need for harbours on 
the south coast of England, while another 
hon. Member says there is the greatest 
need of harbours between the Foreland 
and Portsmouth. There is great diversity 
of opinion as to the different harbours, but 
my hon. Friend who makes this Motion 
calls upon the House, without considera- 
tion, without going into details, to pledge 
the Government to adopt the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners in their en- 
tirety. There was great difference of 
opinion among the witnesses who were ex- 
amined by the Commission and the Com- 
mittee as to the particular localities. Some 
were in favour of Hartlepool, some for 
Filey, and some for other points. My 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade has told the House that 
the Government have a measure prepared 
for the commencement, at all events, of 
these operations. That measure might be 
brought in during the present Session if 
the other business before the House did 
not seem to make it impossible to hope 
that it might be carried into law before the 
prorogation; but we are prepared to assure 
the House that in the next Session this 
matter will assume a shape in which the 
House will be called upon to take it practi- 
cally into consideration. I will not follow 
the hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. Ben- 
tinck) into what he has said about Alder- 
ney, but I will merely observe that he has 
admitted that all those who have succes- 
sively occupied the Treasury benches, and 
who from their official sources of informa- 
tion may be supposed to know more about 
the subject than hon. Members not possess- 
ed of that information, all have been of 
opinion that Alderney was a proper place 
to forma harbour. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, who may be considered a competent 
judge, attached the greatest importance to 
the fortification of Alderney in connection 
with Portland. But, with regard to this 
particular question, I assure the House 
that it is most unjust to the Government 
to state that this matter has not occupied 
their serious attention, that they are not 
fully alive to the importance of the subject, 
and that it is not their intention to deal 
with it in an efficient and practical manner. 
It is sufficient to know that a great num- 
ber of our most valuable seamen are annu- 
ally sacrificed to storms and disasters, some 
of whom might have been preserved were 
these Harbours of Refuge on the coasts. 


But at the same time I eannot help sus- | 


pecting that a certain proportion of those 
Viscount Palmerston 
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calamities are traceable to ships being sent 
to sea insufficiently manned, or not pro. 
perly found, and not in a condition to take 
the sea; and if on the one hand the Go. 
vernment is urged to take measures by 
providing at the public expense harbours 
of refuge, on the other hand I hope the 
owners of ships will feel the deep responsi- 
bility which rests upon them if, in order to 
avoid expense, they send ships to sea in a 
state not fit to cope with the difficulties 
which may arise. But not to detain the 
House, I can only say that I hope the 
House will not commit themselves to this 
sweeping Resolution, but will be satisfied 
with the assurance of the Government, 
that this matter has received and is re- 
ceiving our serious consideration, and that, 
undoubtedly, it will be our duty in the next 
Session of Parliament to bring it before 
the House in some practical shape. 

Mr. LINDSAY, in reply, said, he was 
sorry he could not rest satisfied with the 
assurance of the noble Lord, because he 
could not believe the Government were in 
earnest, for the simple reason that they had 
given no proof of their sincerity. It was 
more than two years since the Committee 
appointed by the Government had reported 
in favour of what he asked the House to 
assert. It was one year since the Com- 
missioners had reported, and nearly twelve 
months since his Motion had first appeared 
upon the paper of the House; but he had 
not pressed it, because he had hoped the 
Government would do what he conceived it 
was their duty to do, namely—to take the 
sense of the House upon the subject. 
There was really no difference between the 
Committee and the Commissioners as to 
essential points, and they agreed as to 
the necessity of establishing Harbours of 
Refuge. The Committee had recommend- 
ed that the parties interested—the ship- 
owners—should supply a portion of the 
funds in the shape of passing tolls; but the 
Commissioners had adopted a similar view 
in recommending that no grant of money 
should be made unless the parties interest- 
ed also subscribed to the expense. If the 
Government had done their duty he would 
not have brought forward this Motion, but 
as they had only given evasive statements 
he had felt bound to ask the House to in- 
terfere. The Motion wonld only pledge 
the House to the principle of the recom- 
mendations, and not to the details; it would 


| affirm the necessity of providing Harbours 


of Refuge for the saving of life and pro- 
perty. It was the fault of the Government 
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that he was compelled to make this Motion, | 
and the country was entitled to have the | be laid out to make a national harbour at 
opinion of the House expressed upon it. | Wick. [‘‘No, no!’’] That is the gramma- 

Tus CHANCELLOR or maz EXCHE- | tical construction of the Motion. [A laugh. ] 
QUER: I will certainly not, after my hon. I am in the judgment of the House. The 
Friend has replied, attempt to enter upon | Resolution says that it is necessary to carry 
the discussion of the question or reply to into effect the recommendations of the 
his reply, but there is one point upon which | | Commissioners, and I want to know whe- 
that reply is so caleulated—-of course un- | ther it is or is not one of those recommen- 
intentionally — to mislead the House—| dations that a national harbour of refuge 
namely, upon what is the matter upon! shall be made at Wick, to a great extent 
which we are going to vote, that 1 must with public money. That stands among 
take the liberty of calling the attention of | the recommendations, and the hon. Mem- 
the House to the Motion as it stands upon | ber for Norfolk, who says that the recom- 
the paper. My hon. Friend has put a con- | mendation is absurd, is going to vote for 
struction upon his Motion quite different | the Motion which declares it is necessary 
from its true sense; but, if the louse comes | to take measures for carrying it into effect. 
to the vote to which he invites it, it will be | The question is, whether it is wise for the 
bound by the terms of the Resolution, and House to commit itself to a Motion which 
the speeches of the mover can have no effect | at once pledges and binds it with respect 
whatever in altering the signification which | to the harbours which are to be constructed, 
its words convey. My hon. Friend says | in regard to which the greatest difference 
that he asks the House to pledge itself to | of opinion exists, and with respect to the 
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this principle; that it is necessary to carry | 
into effect the recommendations of the | 
Commission or the Committee with regard | | 
to the necessity for the establishment of | 


sources from which the money to be spent 
upon them is to be derived, the whole of 
which enters into and forms an essential 
part of the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners. 


harbours of refuge. That is not the Mo- I intend strictly to observe the 
tion. The Resolution says nothing what- | pledge which I gave to the House, and 


ever about the Committee; it refers only | therefore I will not say one word in answer 


to the Commission. The Committee re- | to the charges of insincerity which have with 
commended an expenditure of two millions, | great levity been made against the Govern- 
the interest of three-fourths of which was | ment by the right hon. Baronet opposite. 
to be paid out of the certain revenue of |My noble Friend has stated that the Go- 


passing tolls. The Commission recom- 
mended an absolute expenditure, without 
any return, of two millions and a half, with 
afurther local expenditure of a much more 
doubtful character, amounting to about a 
million and three-quarters, making a total 
of four millions, against two, with the 
source from which it is to be defrayed in a 
great measure uncertain. But that is not 
the only point. My hon. Friend says that 
he wants the House to affirm the necessity 
of establishing harbours of refuge. If he 
wants the House to affirm that, why did 
not he make a Motion to that effect? On 
the contrary, he moves a Motion to the 
effect that in the opinion of this House it 
is requisite to take the necessary measures 
for carrying into effect all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners. The hon. 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) 
says that it is entirely wrong and absurd to 
lay out a shilling upon Wick, for the pur- 
pose of making i it a national harbour of re- 
fuge, and he tells us in the same specch 
that he i is going to give a cordial vote in 
support of the Motion of my hon, Friend, 





vernment has a measure which they are 
ready to produce at the first opportunity at 
which they can hope to obtain for it a fair 
consideration, and with this statement I 
leave the matter in the hands of the House. 
Whereupon Previous Question put, 
“ That that question be now put.’ 
The House divided:—Ayes 145; 
128 : Majority 17. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolved, 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to adopt, at 
the earliest possible period, the necessary mea- 
sures to carry into effect the recommendations of 
the Commissioners appointed in 1858 to inquire 
into the formation of Harbours of Refuge on the 
Coasts of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


Noes 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in rising to 
speak to the Motion of which I have given 
notice I wish entirely to disclaim any in- 
tention of criticising the diplomatie ap- 
pointments of the present or any other Go- 
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vernment, still less of attempting to make 
a general attaek upon the very respectable 
service with regard to which I desire that 
there shouldbe some inquiry. I quite 
admit, and I think it is the general opinion 
of most persons who take an interest in 
the subject, that the representatives of this 
country at foreign Courts, and their sub- 
ordinates, perform their duties very tole- 
rably. The noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton has said, before now, in this 
House, that they perform them as well as 
any body of men who are employed in a 
similar capacity by any other State. This 
may or may not be true, but it at least 
forms no part of my ease to controvert it. 
I am of opinion, however, that the diplo- 
matie service of this country, considering 
the prizes which it holds out, the oppor- 
tunities of self-culture which it gives, and 
the exceptionally agreeable character of 
the duties which it imposes, ought to at- 
tract to it the very highest talent, and the 
very greatest attainments which are to be 
found in that large, heterogeneous, and 
constantly increasing class in this wealthy 
country, the members of which can afford 
to devote themselves to occupations which 
do not enable them to increase their for- 
tunes. It is, however, perfectly notorious 
that it does not do this. Let any one 
take up the Foreign Office list, and see 
how many of the members of the diplo- 
matic corps, from the first ambassador 
down to the youngest attaché, are persons 
who, before they entered the service, had 
given proof, either at our Universities, at 
vur public schools, or elsewhere, of rare 
and distinguished merit. I gratefully ac- 
knowledge how much improvement has 
been recently effected, and that the pre- 
sent generation of attachés are superior 
to those of whom Sir Hamilton Seymour 
speaks in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee on Official Salaries in 1850. Still 
nothing has as yet been done to make the 
service intellectually a corps d’élite. The 
first subject, then, into which I should wish 
a Committee to inquire is this :—Whether 
it would not be possible, gradually. and 
tentatively —so gradually and so tenta- 
tively as not to interfere seriously with 
the patronage of any Minister who now 
sits on either of these opposing benches— 
to introduce the system of giving away all 
vacant first appointments in the diplomatic 
service to the most successful candidate 
in an examination which should stand in 
the same relation to the examinations now 
enforced, as the class do to the pass ex- 
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aminations at Oxford. I know it may be 
answered that the duties of an attaché are 
for the*most part of a very simple kind; 
that you do not want a person of remark. 
able power to write ordinary letters, still 
less to register and copy despatches ; but 
an able chief would generally contrive in 
one way or another to find some use for 
an able subordinate. I beg the House to 
understand that I do not by any means 
propose that the diplomatic service should 
be thrown open to competition like the In. 
dian Civil Service. I do not think that, 
provided only the examination to which 
candidates were subjected was a judicious 
one, the mischiefs which most people would 
expect to arise would really arise from that 
course. 1 ask, however, for no sweeping 
change. I wish to see one attachéship— 
one only—every year given away by com- 
petition. I cannot doubt that after giving 
this system a ten years’ trial, Government 
would find it to their advantage to extend 
it, but if they did not do so, nothing would 
be easier than to abolish the practice alto- 
gether. Anyhow, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that there can be any objection to 
having the expediency of so moderate a 
proposal considered by a Committee. There 
is another point connected with the educa- 
tion of our diplomatists, to which I wish 
to call attention. By the recent regula- 
tions of the Foreign Office, a young man 
who is about to pass from the position of 
an unpaid to that of a paid attaché is 
required to prove his acquaintance with 
Wheaton’s Elements of International Law, 
and History of International Law. Now 
Mr. Wheaton’s books are very respectable 
and very useful books, but they are hardly 
sufficient to be the beginning, middle, and 
end of a diplomatist’s training in inter- 
national law. I confess, Sir, that it ap- 
pears to me quite monstrous when we con- 
sider how enormously the whole modes of 
thought of the statesmen and publicists of 
Continental Europe are coloured by the 
jurisprudence of Rome that some seniority 
should not be taken, that at least the out- 
lines of that magnificent system, and 
especially its terminology should be mas- 
tered by the young diplomatist. I am 
sure all hon. Gentlemen whose attention 
has been turned to this subject will agree 
with me, but in case I seem to some to 
exaggerate the importance of this branch 
of study, I may be permitted, perhaps, to 
read a few lines by the late eminent pro- 
fessor of civil law at Cambridge, Dr. 
Maine, which bear directly upon the sub- 
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ject. Nor are these remarks answered by 
urging that comparative ignorance of in- 
ternational law is of little consequence so 
long as the parties to international discus- 
sions completely understand each other ; 
or, as it might be put, that Roman law 
may be important to the closet study of 
the law of nations, but is unessential as 
regards diplomacy. There cannot be a 
doubt that our success in negotiation is 
sometimes perceptibly affected by our ne- 
glect of Roman law ; for, from this cause 
we and the public, or negotiators of other 
countries, constantly misunderstand each 
other. It is not rarely that we refuse re- 
spect or attention to diplomatic communica- 
tions, as wide of the point and full of 
verbiage or conceits, when, in fact, they 
owe those imaginary imperfections simply 
to the juristical point of view from which 
they have been conceived and written. 
And, on the other hand, State papers of 
English origin, which to an Englishman’s 
mind ought, from their strong sense and 
directness, to carry all before them, will 
often make but an inconsiderable impres- 
sion on the recipient from their not falling 
in with the course of thought which he in- 
sensibly pursues when dealing with a ques- 
tion of public law. In truth, the techni- 


calities of Roman law are as really, though 
not so visibly, mixed up with questions 
of diplomacy as are the technicalities of 
special pleading with points of the English 


common law. So long as they cannot be 
disentangled English influence suffers ob- 
vious disadvantage through the imperfect 
communion of thought. It is undesirable 
that there should not be among the Eng- 
lish public a sensible fraction which can 
completely decipher the documents of in- 
ternational transactions, but it is more 
than undesirable that the incapacity should 
extend to our statesmen and diplomatists. 
Whether Roman law be useful or not to 
English lawyers, it is a downright ab- 
surdity that, on the theatre of international 
affairs, England should appear by dele- 
gates unequipped with the species of know- 
ledge which furnishes the medium of in- 
tellectual communication to the other per- 
formers on the scene. These, Sir, are 
weighty words, and I do trust that the 
Government, whether they do or do not 
grant the Committee, will at least inquire 
whether they ought not to be acted on ; for 
sure am I that only a mere fraction of our 
existing diplomatists have ever read a page 
of Institutes of Gains, or Justinian. There 
is yet another matter with regard to which 
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some evidence was taken before the Con- 
sular Committee; but as to which it seems 
desirable that we should hear something 
more —I mean the establishment of an 
Oriental College. It is strange enough 
that now that Haileybury is no more, we, 
whose connection with the East is so 
great, should actually have no establish- 
ment where Oriental languages are taught 
on a great scale. It seems hardly credit- 
able. Every year our relations with the 
East are likely to increase. Every step 
taken either in the reform of the Turkish 
Empire, or, if it cannot be reformed, in 
its demolition, will increase our intercourse 
with Eastern Europe, and with Western 
Asia. China and Japan will become con- 
tinually more important to us. The esta- 
blishment of fairs in Northern India is 
likely, we may hope, greatly to increase our 
trade with the wide regions beyond the 
Himalaya. I do think, then, that as well for 
our merchants as for our conguls and our 
diplomatists, we should do wisely seriously 
to inquire whether some institution of the 
kind might not gradually be formed. So 
much for the educational part of the in- 
quiries of the Committee. I pass to other 
matters. It will be in the recollection of 
the House that the Committee which sat 
in 1850 on official salaries, recommended 
that the number of our missions in Ger- 
many should be reduced. This recom- 
mendation was not acted upon, and most 
people would probably argue that in ad- 
vising that there should be only one central 
mission, at Frankfort or elsewhere, they 
went toofar. I confess, Sir, I think that if 
you so remodel your service as to have in 
it only persons of first-rate capacity, that 
I think you do well to retain your present 
number of missions, because every mission 
will then be really and truly a centre of 
English influence in the very highest sense 
of the term. If things are to be on their 
present footing, I am more doubtful, and 
I think the question might again be con- 
sidered, rather more fully than in 1850, 
more especially with reference to the mis- 
sion at Stuttgardt. Then we have the 
question of the present mode of carrying 
on diplomatic relations with Rome. Might 
not the Report of a Committee, if in favour 
of any alteration of the present system, 
strengthen the hands of Government which 
wished to introduce any modification ? 
There seems to be acommon consent alike 
in ** another place,” in the press, and 
amongst persons who have lately been in 
Italy that the gentleman who at present 
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acts for us at Rome performs his functions 
with extraordinary ability and with perfect 
success ; but then it is only fair to remem- 
ber that circumstances give him very pecu- 
liar advantages, and that his own qualifi- 
cations are of the highest kind. Surely, 
without any disadvantage to the public 
service, the Committee which I propose 
might receive evidence as to whether in- 
convenience was experienced some years 
back, or is likely to be one day experienced 
again, by the anomalous nature of our in- 
tercourse with the Court of Rome. An- 
other question which might be with great 
advantage investigated by a Committee of 
this House is—one to which attention was 
recently called —I mean as to whether 
the Persian mission should be under the 
Foreign Office or under the India Office. 
It will be remembered that it has been 
sometimes under the one, and sometimes 
under the other, during the course of the 
present century. Her Majesty’s present 
advisers, when they acceded to power, 
found it in correspondence with the Indian 
Office. Since that time, however, by the 
decision of the noble Lord at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government this arrange- 


ment has been altered, and it is now) 


under the control of the Foreign Office. 


Now, with regard to the expediency of 
this arrangement there are the most di- 


verse opinions. Some persons tell me 
that all the most important questions 
which arise in our intercourse with Persia 


are connected with our position in India. | 


Others say, with equal confidence, that 
this is not so, and that all our most 
important relations with Persia are con- 
nected with the position which we occupy 
with regard to Russia. Far be it from me 
to attempt to decide which of these two 
views is the correct one. It is pre-eminently 
a question for a Committee. There is an- 
other matter which is accessory to this, I 
mean the question as to whether we should 
or should not give presents in Persia and 
other Eastern countries. Some say tliat 
the mission of Sir John Malcolm, who gave 
presents largely, produced great effect. 
Others maintain that Malcolm spent a vast 
sum of money, made much display, and 
did very little. They add, that although 
the Russians still continue to give presents, 
they will soon discontiue them, if they see 
that we are determined to do so, and ere 
long we shall stand just in the same position 
with regard to Russia at the Persian Court 
as we do now, and save our money. I pass, 
Sir, to another branch of this subject —to 
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the expense of our embassies. Now, I am 
by no means a friend, as a general rule, 
to cutting down official salaries. It is far 
better policy to raise the men to the level 
of the pay, than to depreciate the pay to 
the level of the men. Put your diplomatic 
service on a right footing, and you may, 
with the utmost propriety, keep most of 
your salaries at their present figures; nay, 
you might, I am sure, with the full appro- 
bation of the country, even increase some 
of them. If, on the other hand, the ser. 
vice is to remain just as it is, I think a 
new Committee might with great propriety 
retraverse some of the ground which was 
traversed by the Committee on official 
salaries. There is one embassy, which 
however much you may increase the effi- 
ciency of your diplomatists, will, if the 
amount which is now paid is still paid, re- 
main unless the value of money altogether 
changes, most scandalously overpaid. I 
allude, of course, to the Embassy at Paris, 
Let me remind the House of the exact 
position of this much-diseussed question. 
In consequence of the Report of the Com- 
mittee to which I have so frequently alluded, 
the salary of the Ambassador at Paris was 
reduced from £10,000 a year to £8,000 
a year, but since that time it has been 
again raised to its former level. The noble 
Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment maintained, before the Commit- 
tee on Official Salaries, that it was neces- 
sary to pay the Ambassador at Paris very 
highly on account of the great expense of 
that capital, and the propriety of the Am- 
bassador’s receiving a great many people 
at his house. I quite subscribe to all this, 
and I admit also that Paris is now more 
expensive than it was in 1850. What, 
however, is the great expense of Paris? 
House-rent. But the House will remem 
ber that the hotel of the British Ambas- 
sador belongs to the, British Government, 
and has cost the British taxpayer, first 
and last, more than £100,000. What is 
the second exceptional expense of Paris ? 
Fuel. Does the British Ambassador pay 
for his fuel? Not at all. That expense 
lurks under a convenient item—‘* Miscel- 
laneous ’’—which we vote in the Estimates. 
Several servants at the Embassy are also, 
I believe, paid by the public. On the 
whole I shall not be far wrong in asserting 
that the salary of the Ambassador, added 
to his other advantages, puts him in the 
position of a man who has, independently 
of his private fortune, from £15,000 to 
£16,000 a year to spend in Paris, which 
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is surely ridiculously more than what is 
needful. Again, Sir, it would be very de- 
sirable to have some evidence as to the ex- 
pediency of continuing diplomatists for a 
very long time at the same Court. I con- 
fess | have great doubts about it, and some 
strong opinions were expressed on this sub- 
ject before the consular Committee. When 
a man is led to consider that he will be in 
a particular place for a permanency, his 
relations with its inhabitants take insensi- 
bly a new character, and he often becomes 
entangled in local matters which by no 
means add to his efficiency as a public ser- 
vant. There are a number of other questions 
which might be, with great advantage, re- 
ported on by a Committee. It might, for 
example, be considered whether there 
should or should not be any unpaid attachés, 
or whether the whole service ought not to 
be paid. The noble Lord at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government expressed some 
years ago great doubts on this subject. 
How far, again, should the service be a 
close one —that is to say, within what 
limits ought it to be in the power of a 
Minister to introduce into the higher ranks 
of the service persons who had not gone 
through its lower grades. The noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs expressed 
an opinion on this subject before the Com- 
mittee of 1850. Might we not also derive 
a great many useful hints, if evidence was 
produced before a Committee as to the 
diplomatic service of other countries, I 
have been told, for example, that the 
Russians endeavour as much as possible 
to have at their various missions persons 
of different kinds of excellence. Say, for 
instance, one man who is pre-eminently a 
man of society —‘another of letters—an- 
other particularly skilled in the routine of 
the chancellerie, and soon. The Swedish 
system has also its admirers. The Swedes, 
as I have been informed, consider no one 
below the rank of Secretary of Legation 
to belong, strictly speaking, to the diplo- 
matie service at all. The attachés do the 
subordinate work of the Embassy, and en- 
joy, in return, the various advantages which 
their position confers, but have not neces- 
sarily a claim to promotion, and generally 
leave the service early. If they show 
marked ability, the Government has of 
course always the option of offering them 
promotion, Without, however, touching on 
any other questions which might be dis- 
cussed, 1 think I have said enough to 
make out a good case for a friendly but 
full inquiry into the whole working of our 
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diplomatic service—an inquiry at least as 
large as that which lately took place with 
regard to the consular service. It is surely 
a strong argument in favour of this, to say 
that while there have been in the course 
of the last fifty years several inquiries into 
the consular service there has never been, 
so far as I can learn, at any period of our 
history, a full inquiry by this House into 
our diplomatic service. The Committee 
on official salaries discussed only a very 
small part of this great subject. Some 
tell me that any Government will be very 
unwilling to grant this inquiry. I really 
cannot see why it should. I do not accuse 
any Government of improper practices. 
To refuse inquiry is to excite suspicion. 
do not say that the service is bad, but I de- 
sire to make it admirable. There has been 
a great deal of talk of late years about 
‘secret diplomacy.” Some of this talk 
has not been wise; but it has more influ- 
ence than our rulers perhaps imagine. If 
they want to prevent it doing evil here- 
after, let them grant a full, a fair, and a 
free inquiry. 

CotoneL SYKES seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the present condition of the Diplomatic 
Service, and the best means of increasing its effi- 
ciency.” 


Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he was 
ready to acknowledge that the hon. Mem- 
ber had not made a personal attack upon 
any of the gentlemen who were engaged 
in the diplomatic service, but the fact which 
he had stated—that there was no reason 
for finding fault with the diplomatic ser- 
eice—could hardly be used as an argument 
for appointing a Committee of Inquiry. 
He believed that the proposed Committee 
would produce little or no result. The 
questions which the hon. Member had moot- 
ed were not questions to be examined by a 
Committee, although they might from time 
to time occupy the attention of the Execu- 
tive Government. For example, there was 
no great number of persons who applied 
for the post of attaché, which, indeed, was 
not one that would generally be an object 
of great competition, and consequently, 
nothing would be gained by making it 
the subject of a competitive examination. 
Again, the hon. Member thought that more 
attention should be paid to the Roman law; 
but, without going into that matter at the 
present time, it might be said that there 
were other things required in our diplo- 
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matic service of much more importance 
than the knowledge of the Roman law, 
and, generally speaking, our diplomatic 
servants obtained that information which it 
was necessary their Government should 
possess, and inspired that confidence which 
it was desirable that Englishmen repre- 
senting their country abroad should enjoy. 
Nor was the question whether the Persian 
mission should be under the Foreign or 
the Indian Office worth the consideration 
of a Committee. It was one which might 
be decided either way without any great 
risk of harm being done. The fact that 
no Committee had ever been appointed on 
the diplomatic service was a great compli- 
ment to that service. If things were going 
wrong let a Committee be appointed to in- 
quire and report on the faults of the sys- 
tem; but if, as the hon. Member had stated, 
there was no fault to be found with the di- 
plomatie service, why put hon. Gentlemen 
to the trouble of attending a Committee ? 
He hoped the House would reject the 
Motion. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
thought the speech of the hon. Mover of 
the Committee displayed great good sense 
and research, and if the Motion had been 
brought forward earlier in the Session it 
would have been received with considerable 
favour by the House. He believed that 
the Diplomatic Service wus capable of 
amendment, and should be glad to see the 
whole system of unpaid attachés abolished 
altogether, but at the present late period of 
the Session he did not think that the dis- 
cussion of that subject would bo attended 
by any special advantage, and, therefore, 
he hoped the hon. Member would withdraw 
his Motion. The various important points 
raised in his speech might be considered at 
some future time. Inthe case of the con- 
sular service the appointment of a Commit- 
tee was necessary, because strong repre- 
sentations were made and a desire for dif- 
ferent arrangements were expressed on 
that matter. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that as a member 
of the Consular Committee, he could assure 
the House that upon examination the ser- 
vice was found to be infinitely more effec- 
tive than they were led to suppose from the 
attacks which had been made upon it. Al- 
though the speech of his hon. Friend show- 
ed great research, he would recommend the 
withdrawal of the Motion. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he would with- 
draw his Motion for the present, but he 
should take the earliest opportunity next 
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Session of bringing the matter more fully 
before the House. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MARINE STORES.—LEAVE, 


Mr. SPOONER moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to regulate the business of 
Marine Store Dealers. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that as it was a 
Bill relating to trade, it must be moved for 
in a Committee of the whole House. 

Order for Committee read. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, 

“ That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
meine the business of Dealers in Marine 

ores. 


House resumed. 

Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Spooner and Mr. ScHoLerie. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. LOWE, in moving for a Select 
Committee to inquire what buildings were 
necessary for the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, explained that the collections of 
the Seience and Art Department were 
first placed in Somerset House, thence re- 
moved to Marlborough House, and then ear- 
ried to the building known as the Brompton 
Boilers. Part was now contained in an 
iron building, which, of all others, was 
least suitable, as it was not impervious to 
rain ; part was in some offices ; part was in 
some wooden chests, brought from Marl- 
borough House; and part was in some 
house, with two walls covered with tar- 
pauling, which was put there by the Earl 
of Derby’s Government. Of course, some 
money had been spent. A sum of £15,000 
had been expended on an iron building 
for the purposes of the Department of 
Science and Art, but it was used to ac- 
commodate the relics of the Exhibition of 
1851, belonging to the Society of Arts. 
A sum of £10,000 had been spent for the 
Turner and Vernon Galleries, not for the 
purposes of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and a good and sound building erect- 
ed. Another building erected at the pub- 
lice expense had been given up to the 
Sheepshanks Collection, and £10,000 had 
been allowed to enable the department to 
move from Marlborough House to South 
Kensington, which had been applied prin- 
cipally to the building of offices. It would, 
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of course, have been quite practicable to 
apply for a small sum of money to patch 
up these buildings, but he thought the 
time had come when the House should 
inquire into the subject, cause all the 
facts to be laid before it, and then make 
up its mind as to the course it would 
adopt. So far from wishing to surround 
the matter with any secrecy, it was the 
object of his Motion to procure the ap- 
pointment of a Committee which would go 
carefully into the matter and see what was 
best to be done, If, after due inquiry, 
they arrived at a determination unfavour- 
able to this establishment, by all means 
let it be done away with; but let the col- 
lections belonging to the public be lodged 
in some place in a becoming manner. He 
gathered from certain indications which 
reached him, that there were gentlemen 
who desired that this institution should 
not be further extended ; all he could say 
was that the subject was a legitimate one 
for inquiry, and that before a Committee 
every person would have an opportunity of 
giving utterance to the views which he en- 
tertained. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 


quire and report what buildings are necessary for 
the South Kensington Museum.” 


Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman were not 
at all in accordance with the notice which 
he had placed on the paper, from the terms 
of which —*‘ to consider what buildings are 
necessary ’’—any ordinary individual! would 
come to the conclusion that it was intended 
toerect more buildings at the South Kens- 
ington Museum. No other interpretation 
could be put upon the language than that 
the establishment was to be increased, 
though it certainly was not for its beauty, 
nor yet for its usefulness, if it continued to 
be carried on in the same spirit as at pre- 
sent. It afforded an illustration on a small 
seale of all the jobs which had ever been car- 
ried out in similar undertakings. £15,000 
were expended at one time, £10,000 at 
another ; £10,000 were laid out in remov- 
ing things down there, and there was a 
fresh charge for putting them in their 
places, The right hon. Gentleman must 
admit that the spot was full of puddles of 
water, and that in every respect it was a 
complete failure. The wording of the pro- 
position ought to be altered, so that the 
question for the Committee to determine 
would be whether the South Kensington 
Museum ought not to be done away with 
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altogether. It was idle to talk of extend- 
ing what in the eyes of a vast number of 
persons was a nuisance. Pictures were 
taken out of different galleries and put 
into most inconvenient places; buildings of 
a most unsightly character, called “ the 
Brompton boilers,” had been erected; a 
sum of £10,000 had been expended on a 
mere temporary erection, and altogether 
the concern was in a most woful plight. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
have no objection to alter his Motion so as 
to enable the Committee to consider whe- 
ther the institution ouglit not to be done 
away with altogether. 

Mr. DILLWYN said that, agreeing in 
what had fallen from the hon. and learn- 
ed Member (Mr. John Locke) respecting 
the trumpery building denominated ‘‘ the 
Brompton boilers,’’ he thought the matter 
might with advantage be referred to the 
Committee which was at present engaged 
in making inquiries with reference to the 
British Museum. The subject was inte- 
resting not only to that House, but to the 
country, and as it could not possibly receive 
adequate attention at that hour (five mi- 
nutes to 1 o’clock), he begged to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the only 
effect of referring the question to the Com- 
mittee charged with inquiring into the 
British Museum would be to preclude the 
possibility of any Report being made during 
the present Session, and would therefore 
be tantamount to rejecting the Motion. 
Although both were denominated ‘ mu- 
seums,”’ the establishments were as dis- 
tinct as if they were in separate towns, 
and it was not usual to vest in gentlemen 
who had undertaken particular duties other 
functions for which they were by no means 
prepared. He did not agree with the con- 
struction which had been put on the word- 
ing of the Motion, and he thought the lan- 
guage of his right hon. Friend was entirely 
noutral. He apprehended that it would be 
quite competent for the Committee, under 
the terms of the reference, to make any 
inquiry respecting the buildings at South 
Kensington, and if the House, before voting 
the Estimates wished for any information, 
it would be quite within its power to obtain 
it. But he hoped the expedient of adjourn- 
ment, which seemed now to be employed 
in reference to every Motion which came 
before the House, would not be resorted to. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he had opposed 
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the successive grants to the South Kens- 
ington Museum, and the course which he 
had taken was completely vindicated by 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
It was but too easy to perceive that the 
British Museum and that at South Kens- 
ington were distinct establishments when 
their respective agents were seen opposing 
each other in a public auction room in 
London amid the derision of the spectators. 
There was a tendency to unlimited expense 
at Brompton, as was evinced by the largely 
increased stipends lately voted to the fnne- 
tionaries there, whose pay largely exceeded 
that of the officers of the British Museum 
—and but very trifling results had been 
obtained by the public. He could not help 
expressing his earnest desire that the Com- 
mittee would not fail to inquire into the 
administration, for he had been told pri- 
vately that if investigation were made into 
the mode of collection and sale of works 
of art, a system of jobbery would be ex- 
posed which would take the House by sur- 
prise. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he thought an 
inugiry should be instituted as to whether 
it would not be better to transfer the South 
Kensington Museum to the British Mu- 
seum, and thus, by combining the collec- 
tions, to have but one picture gallery and 
one museum, instead of having, as at 
present, s¢veral dotted about in different 
places. At all eyents the proposed inquiry 
was unnecessary until the Committee on 
the British Museum had reported. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, that having in- 
spected the School of Art at the Museum, 
he was of opinion it was calculated to do a 
great deal of good. Ie could also state 
that there was no room for the pictures 
now there, either in the British Museum 
or in the National Gallery. He thought 
the Committee should be granted. 

Mr. HANKEY said, he could not un- 
derstand what the object of the inquiry 
was, and expressed a wish to know whether 
it was intended to have any connection 
with the National Gallery. Would it not 
embrace the Turner and Sheepshanks col- 
lectious, which formed part of the National 
Gallery collection? But these collections 
had been left to the nation and were its 
property, and the Committee would, he con- 
tended, he placed in an anomalous position 
if they were to inquire where one portion 
of the pictures was to remain and not 
the other, 

Sim GEORGE LEWIS said, that 
the Sheepshanks collection was given to 


Mr. Coningham 
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the nation upon the condition that it 
should be exhibited at Kensington. He 
was willing to alter the terms of the 
Motion by leaving out the words ‘ What 
buildings are necessary.’’ And thus leave 
the Committee at liberty to consider and 
report generally on the question of the 
Museum at Kensington. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought the 
disussion had shown the necessity of the 
proposed inquiry being instituted. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that before the 
British Museum Committee the proposal 
had been made by those who were friends 
of Brompton to spend some hundreds of 
thousands of pounds at Kensington, with 
no other earthly object, so far as he could 
ascertain, except the gratification of a few 
persons who used Kensington for certain 
purposes, 

Motion and Original Question, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Select Committee appointed, “to in- 
quire and report concerning the South 
Kensington Museum.” 

House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 20, 1860. 


Minvutzs.] Pusric Bitts,—1° Oxford University 
(No. 2); Railway Cheap Trains, &c.; Dealers 
in Marine Stores. 

2°. Professional Oaths Abolition; Highways 
(South Wales) ; Stipendiary Magistrates ; In- 
land Bonding. 


PROFESSIONAL OATHS ABOLITION 
BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. W. EWART, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said that the oaths in- 
tended to be abolished were unnecessary. 
There were a number of ancient statutes 
which imposed the obligation of an oath 
upon three professions —those of law, 
physic, and schoolmasters. They could 
be traced back to the times of James II. 
and William and Mary. The oaths im- 
posed on lawyers remained. Physicians 
and surgeons had emancipated themselves, 
and with regard to schoolmasters the oaths 
had become obsolete. The principle of the 
Bill was, that in all cases where there was 
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no judicial office, or office of trust, the pro- 
fessional oath ought to be withdrawn, but 
that where there was such office an oath 
should still be taken. He did not object 
to the oath of allegiance; but beyond that, 
as a general rule, no oath ought to be re- 
quired. It might be said that in the oath 
of supremacy persons were asked to swear 
to an untruth, when they declared that 
no one had any spiritual jurisdiction or 
authority in this country. Putting aside 
the Roman Catholics, the Moravians —a 
body which had been regarded with great 
favour since the time of George II.—had 
a spiritual head at Hernhutt in Germany; 
and, therefore, no Moravian could truly 
make that declaration. Lord Campbell, 
in his Life of Lord Chancellor Harcourt, 
and Mr. Hallam, in his 2nd vol. of his 
Constitutional History, adopted the view 
that it would be more consonant with the 
dignity of the Crown that the duty of the 
subject should be testified simply by tak- 
ing the oath ‘of allegiance. Unnecessary 
oaths tempted to perjury. Those whose 
consciences were not sufficiently tender 
would violate such oaths. As the poet 
said— 

“ These will recant vows made in pain, as violent 

and void.” 

If the effect of these daths was to pre- 
vent one honest man from entering an 
honourable profession, it was the duty of 
the House to relieve him. Believing this 
to be a reasonable measure, he confidently 
asked the House to give it a second read- 


ing. 

“ttn, NEWDEGATE said, that the Bill 
had stood for the second reading about five 
weeks previously. The House was then 
very full, and he felt rather surprised when 
the hon. Member for Dumfries (Mr. Ewart) 
postponed it for a month, but he naturally 
came to the conclusion that the hon. Mem 
ber did not intend to persevere with it. 
It now, however, appeared that he did 
propose to go on with it. It was a great 
inconvenience to hon. Members that the 
House should sit in the day time on Wed- 
nesday, the day on which Her Majesty 
held her levée, as it was impossible for a 
Member to attend to his duty there, and at 
the same time to pay his dutiful respects 
to Her Majesty. It was the third attempt 
this Session to break up the settlement 
effected in 1858 ; but, looking to the state 
of the House at that moment, particularly 
to his own side of it (there were but two 
Members on the Opposition benches), he 
would not discuss it then, but would give 





notice that on going into Committee he 
would move that the Bill be committed 
that day six months. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, the question was 
simply one of legal reform. ‘he altera- 
tion proposed had nothing to do with the 
settlement of 1858, but was recommended 
by the benchers of the Temple ten years 
before, and had been supported by many 
high legal authorities. He regretted that 
the hon. Member for Dumfries retained the 
oath of allegiance in certain cases, but if 
that were thought desirable it would not, 
in his opinion, be a serious blot upon the 
Bill. Those oaths provided no real se- 
curity, and only tended to degrade that 
sense of responsibility which persons en- 
tering professions or offices of high civil 
trust would feel if they were left to their 
own individual convictions. Instead of 
running any risk of imperilling that sense 
of moral responsibility by abolishing these 
restrictions, he hoped they would inaugu- 
rate a far better era in our history. 

Mr. DENMAN said, of all the odd rea- 
sons he had ever heard against discussing 
a Bill, those advanced by the hon. Member 
for North Warwick were the oddest. If 
there was any force in them, they would 
lead to the conclusion that the House 
should not sit at all on that day. It was 
not true that the question had been dis- 
cussed in 1858. He thought that any one 
who was in the habit of seeing the oaths 
taken in batches, term after term, in the 
Queen’s Bench and the Bail Court at 
Westminster, must desire that the Bill 
should be passed into law. The manner, 
too, in which the oaths were taken before 
the benchers at the Inns of Court when 
students were called to the bar was most 
unseemly. He had known an instance of 
a most able, learned, and conscientious 
gentleman, and good citizen, who would 
not go to the bar on account of the oaths 
which he would be compelled to take. 
He thought a case had fully been made 
out for the Bill, and he trusted the House 
would agree to the second reading. With 
regard to retaining the oath of allegiance 
in certain cases, that was a question which 
could properly be dealt with in Committee. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: As I under- 
stand that the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) does not 
intend to oppose the second reading of this 
Bill, I cannot see that much advantage 
will be derived from a prolonged discussion 
on the present stage. With regard to my 
own yote, which will be in favour of the 
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second reading, I must say that I do not | officers, and that the effect of the Bill will 
attach any great importance to promis- | be confined to that which appears on the 
sory oaths, such as are dealt with by this| face of it to be its intention. I object 
Bill, which cannot be made the subject of | myself to an oath being required on an 

a prosecution. I do not believe that our | subject but on one of the most solemn im. 
constitution reposes for its security upon| portance; but I should very reluctantly 
the oaths of allegiance. I dare say the| part with the power of requiring any per. 
House will recollect the anecdote of a/| son filling an office of any consequence in 
French statesman who, on being called on | this realm to take the oath of allegiance, 
to swear to a new constitution somewhere | But, as I read this Bill it is intended to 
about the beginning of this century, re- | abolish the requirement to take the oath of 
marked that that was the tenth constitu- | allegiance as well as the oaths of abjuration 
tion to which he had sworn in his time. | and supremacy. I cannot tell what reasons 
The efficacy of oaths of this description | may be offered why all the oaths should 
may be judged of from that example. In| not be abolished in reference to the parti- 
times of disturbanee such oaths are utterly | cular offices affected by the Bill, but at any 
valueless where the constitution does not | rate we ought to have the opinion of the 
rest, as the English constitution does, on | law officers that the operation of the Bill 
the affections and convictions of the people. | will not extend beyond the intent which 
My objection to this Bill, therefore, is that | appears on the face of it. 

it goes a very little way indeed, and that} Mr. MELLOR said, that the benchers. 
it only effects an object which, perhaps, is | of the Inner Temple had given no opinion 
scarcely worth the interference of Parlia-| on the subject of these oaths, but his own 
ment. However, I have no other objection | experience was entirely in favour of their 
to it, and if there are any points which re- | abolition. Nothing could be more shocking 
quire detailed consideration, the Committee | than the levity with which they were ad. 
will be the proper period. I trust, there- | ministered and taken. 





fore, that the House will pass at once the Mr. HENLEY said, he agreed in the 
second reading. necessity of requiring from the Government 
Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT: The| the information desired by his right hon. 


value of an oath or a signature depends, | Friend below him (Mr. 8. Estcourt). The dif 
of course, altogether upon the honesty of | ficulty of considering the Bill was increased 
the person taking or giving it. The right| by the arguments of those who supported 
hon. Gentleman has told us the story of a | it. The right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
French statesman who had no objection to | tary of State said he objected to all pro- 
swear to any number of constitutions, and missory oaths whatever; but he should like 
the parallel to it may be found in the anec-| to hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
dote, well known to all gentlemen who | whether he was of opinion that the army 
have been at Oxford, of the undergraduate | ought no longer to take the oath of alle- 
who, when he was told on presenting him-; giance. That was a question of consider- 
self for matriculation ‘You will have to! able gravity. The hon, Gentleman who 
sign the 39 Articles,” replied ‘‘ Oh, yes ; | had charge of the Bill was in favour of con- 
40 if you like.”” When you meet with per- | tinuing the oaths in the case of all offices 
sons who are ready to trifle with oaths and | of trust, but then the question would arise 
securities of this kind of course they cannot | what were offices of trust? As be under. 
be of much use. I am not going to make | stood that the hon. Gentleman intended to 
any objection to this Bill now, but I am) introduce considerable amendments into 
afraid lest in giving my assent to it I may | the Bill, he hoped that the Bill would be 
be entrapped into assenting to a much | committed pro formd, and the amendments 
larger measure than it appears to be on | introduced in it before the discussions came 
the face of it. Where we deal with matters | on, so that there might not be any loss of 
of such importance we have a right to ex- | time in diseussing matters which were not 
pect that the particular proposition before | really intended to stand in the Bill. As 
us has received proper consideration from | to the anecdote of the Home Secretary 
the Government of the day. I have no/| about the Frenchman who was so ready to 
doubt that the hon. Gentleman who has! take any number of oaths, he did not think 
charge of the Bill has given great attention | Englishmen were so unscrupulous in ge- 
to it, but I hope that on the next stage|neral. Ina great majority of cases they 
the Government will be able to tell us that | did attach importance to the oaths, even of 
they have laid the matter before their law | a promissory nature, which they took. 


Sir George Lewis 
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Sm GEORGE LEWIS explained that 
what he had said was, that he did not at- 
tribute any value to the general adminis- 
tration of the oath of allegiance to the 
public at large with a view of maintaining 
the existing constitution. He had made 


no remark with reference to the adminis- 
tration of the oath to persons holding office 
under the Crown, or persona in the army, 
neither of whom were affected by this 


Bill. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
should support the Bill. He thought that 
the danger which the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had pointed out was amply guard- 
ed against. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for To- 
morrow. 


AGGRAVATED ASSAULTS ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Viscount RAYNHAM moved that the 
House go into Committee on this Bill. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he rose to 
move that the Bill be committed that day 
three months. The argument in favour of 
the Bill was, that the existing Act had 
failed; but the returns which had lately 
been laid on the table, showed that the 
present law on this subject was not inope- 
rative, and that the powers possessed by 
the magistrates were sufficient. It ap- 
peared that in the last five years 123 cases 
had been disposed of at the City Police 
Courts by convictions, with from one to six 
months’ imprisonment; at Bow Street, 75; 
at Clerkenwell, 30] ; at Lambeth, 121; at 
Marlborough Street, 141 ; at Marylebone, 
101; at Southwark, 289; at the Thames 
Court, 153; at Worship Street, 264; at 
Hammersmith and Wandsworth, 69 ; and 
at Greenwich and Woolwich, 220. The 
punishments in those cases varied from one 
to six months’ imprisonment. But even 
granting that the law had failed, would the 
means proposed by the Bill have any effect 
in repressing the offence? There was dif- 
ficulty enough at present in getting prose- 
cutors to come forward; but that Bill would 
infinitely increase that difficulty. Was it 
at all likely that, after being subjected to 
the brutal punishment of flogging, the cruel 
husband would return to his wife and be- 
have betier? The only petitions which 
had been presented in reference to the Bill 
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were presented by the women of England 
against it. All our legislation of late years 
had been of a humanizing character; and 
a strong feeling had grown up lately, in 
reference to the use of these punishments 
in the army and navy, that they did not re. 
press offences, but merely brutalized those 
on whom they were inflicted. But even 
granting that all the arguments which he 
had advanced were unsound, the Bill, as it 
stood, could not be carried into operation, 
The third clause gave a power of appeal 
to Quarter Sessions, with the privilege of 
being held to bail. Of course, everybody 
sentenced to this punishment would appeal, 
The first thing a man would do, when he 
was bailed, would be to wreak his ven- 
geance on his unfortunate victim, and then 
take himself off altegether. For all these 
reasons, he should move that the Bill be 
read a second time that day three months, 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘this 
House will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee” 


—instead thereof. 

Mr. HARDY said, he rose to second the 
Amendment. If they were to be guided 
by their feelings merely in these matters, 
there was no one who would not 


“« —__. put in every honest hand a whip 
“ To lash the rascals naked through the world’ 


who were guilty of such outrages. But 
the questions to be asked before legislating 
further were, had we a right to inflict a bar- 
barous punishment like this, was it likely 
to repress the offence, and was there suffi- 
cient proof that the present law had been 
inoperative? From a return moved by the 
hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. Alderman 
Salomons) it appeared that at Bow Street, 
where the best among the Metropolitan ma- 
gistrates were usually stationed, of twenty- 
four convictions for wife-beating which had 
taken place during the last five years, a sen- 
tence of six months’ imprisonment had only 
been imposed in a fourth of the cases; and 
of fifty-one assaults on other women in 
three instances only had this punishment 
been inflicted. The law had not even been 
stretched to its utmost limits in these nine 
cases out of a total number of seventy-five, 
as the magistrates had power to require, 
at the expiration of the sentence, that the 
offender should be bound over to keep the 
peace for an additional period of six months. 
At the Thames Police Court, out of 153 
convictions, only twenty of the offenders 
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had been sentenced to six months’ incarce- 
ration. At Worship Street Police Court 
the proportion was greater; sixty-seven out 
of a total of 264 having undergone this 
lengthened imprisonment, but the number 
of those sentenced to hard labour was 
steadily diminishing. It must be borne in 
mind that the magistrate, if he conceived 
the case was one that called for severer 
penalties, could send it for trial before the 
Sessions Court, where the accused would 
have the benefit of having his case heard 
by a jury. It was unwise, he maintained, 
to place in the hands of a single person 
the uncontrolled exercise of a power which 
might be harshly employed in one of those 
moments of indignation to which every man 
was liable. He might add that no Me- 
tropolitan magistrate asked for these addi- 
tional powers. He had obtained from Mr. 
Shepherd, the manager of the House of 
Correction in the West Riding, some par- 
ticulars relating to the effects of corporal 
punishment as at present applied. In thir- 
teen years previous to 1852 it appeared 
that 256 persons were committed to that 
prison, part of whose sentence was that they 
should be whipped. Of these 156 returned 
to prison in seven years afterwards, being 
at the rate of nearly 61 per cent. It was, 


therefore, plain that they were not deterred 
by this punishment from their evil courses. 
Of 40,223 persons committed under all 
sentences, 11,294 returned in seven years, 


being at the rate of 28 per cent. This 
showed the effects of mere imprisonment 
accompanied by good reformatory discip- 
line, and ought to make the House pause 
before extending the punishment of the 
lash. The existing law had not yet been 
carried out in all its severity, and, if the 
punishment were now increased as _pro- 
posed, he doubted whether women would 
be found to proceed against those by whom 
they were so cruelly beaten. Brutal as the 
offence undoubtedly was, the great object of 
the House must be to secure certainty of 
punishment, and he therefore felt anxious 
to prevent a course of legislation which 
their feelings might uaturally lead them to 
ursue. 

Mr. PAULL said, he had come down to 
the House with the intention of moving the 
Amendmevt which had been more ably 
moved by the noble Lord. He should, 
therefore, give him his cordial support. 
He objected to the Bill, both on account 
of its principle and its details, and he eri- 
ticised its provisions with a view of show- 
ing that, even if the House were to sanc- 


Mr. Hardy 
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tion the punishment of whipping, which he 
regarded as ineffectual, there were defects 
in the measure which must prove fatal. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he would remind 
the House that petitions had been present. 
ed by those whom it was sought to protect, 
complaining of the degrading punishment 
which it was proposed to legalize. He had 
been assured by one of the ablest of the 
Metropolitan magistrates that the power of 
appeal in itself would defeat the provisions 
of the Bill, from the fact that the husband 
held the purse-strings. Believing that 
punishments of undue severity created a 
reaction in the public mind, he should, on 
mature consideration, vote against the fur- 
ther progress of the measure. 

CotoneEL NORTH observed that he would 
never consent to place in the hands of a 
single individual the power of flogging a 
fellow-creature. So much was he opposed 
to flogging, even in the army, that if he 
thought any one man could do away with 
it, he would abolish it altogether. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the prin. 
ciple which animated the House was the 
honourable and manly desire of preventing 
husbands from brutally maltreating their 
wives, but it was necessary to pause before 
they adopted the proposition embodied in 
the Bill of the noble Lord. That measure 
was framed on the simple principle which 
had guided our ancestors, who, when they 
found a particular crime becoming preva- 
lent, increased the stringency of the law, so 
that ultimately our criminal code became 
noted for its severity. But the policy which 
had been adopted of late years, and which 
had proved more successful in the repres- 
sion of crime, was to mitigate the penalty. 
At the beginning of last century whipping 
was a common punishment, and his noble 
Friend now sought to revive its popularity. 
There were other punishments which some 
persons, in their indignation against brutal 
husbands, might invite them to re-establish, 
such, for instance, as that of the pillory, 
where culprits, with their ears cut off, were 
made to stand. A satirical poet touched 
in a well-known couplet on the treatment of 
offenders in the last century, and of the 
feelings with which such spectacles were 
regarded :— 

‘* Earless on high stood unabash’d Defoe, 

And Tutchin flagrant from the scourge below.” 
Since the occasion on which this subject 
last engaged the attention of the House he 
had consulted the magistrates, and found 
them almost unanimously of opinion that, 
so far from diminishing, the tendency of 
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the noble Lord’s Bill would be to increase 
these brutal assaults. In reply to ques- 
tions put by him, Mr. Hall, the chief ma- 
gistrate of Bow Street, whose opinion was 
naturally entitled to weight, stated that the 
crime of beating wives had decreased. The 
number of cases heard at the several police 
courts from the lst of May, 1858, to the 
Ist of May, 1859, amounted to about 192 ; 
and from the lst of May, 1859, to the Ist 
of May, 1860, to 142, showing a diminu- 
tion of 50 cases during the latter period. 
During the year ending the Ist of May, 
1860, the maximum punishment of six 
months was not usually inflicted. In 142 
cases then heard 19 offendeis were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for six months, 18 
for four months, 31 for three months, 36 
for two months, 29 for one month, and in 
the remaining cases the punishment varied 
from six weeks to seven days. In the 
same period, in addition to imprisonment, 
bail was required for six months in 6 cases, 
for four months in | case, for two months 
in 2 cases, and for one month in 1 ease. 
It was, therefore, evident that the power 
of requiring recognizances, which in many 
cases would amount to an additional term 
of imprisonment, had been rarely exercised. 
As the noble Lord, in the new edition of 
his Bill, had omitted the provisions rela- 
tive to a minimum of four months and a 
maximum of cight months’ incarceration, 
it was unnecessary for him to trouble the 
House with the opinions he had received on 
that point, but he should like to read the 
“op given to the fourth query by Mr. 
all ;— 


“TI am clearly of opinion, and I believe that 
every police magistrate so thinks, that it is not 
desirable to inflict flogging for first or second of- 
fences. My strong belief is that the existence of 
such a power would defeat the object in view. 
Even under the present Act wives reluctantly 
complain ; but if husbands are to be subjected 
to corporal chastisement and long imprisonment 
there will be a very general disinclination to ap- 
peal to a magistrate. At present, by the inter- 
ference of friends or otherwise, a reconciliation 
may be effected between husband and wife upon 
his liberation from prison, but the infliction of 
the degrading punishment of flogging will, 1 fear, 
destroy all chance of a renewal of kind feeling. 
Offenders having been whipped will probably quit 
the prison animated by intense and implacable 
hatred of their wives, whose lives may, perhaps, 
be placed in great peril. The more I reflect on 
the subject the more opposed I am to the inflic- 
tion of flogging. The decrease I have mentioned 
during the period of a year is strong evidence of 
the sufficiency of the powers-given by the present 
Aggravated Assaults Act, and I beg to call atten- 
tion to the fact that only in ten cases did the ma- 
gistrates consider it necessary to require bail over 
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and above the imprisonment adjudged, and further 
that in no more than nineteen instances was im- 
prisonment imposed to the extent of six months,” 


A letter, very much to the same effect, had 
been received from Mr. Paynter, also an ex- 
perienced magistrate. Under the cireum- 
stances, and however much they might re- 
spect the motives which had induced the 
noble Lord to bring forward his Bill, it 
could not fail to be regarded as a mistaken 
and retrograde policy; and if the noble 
Lord still pressed the measure on the at- 
tention of the House the only course which 
could be adopted was to vote in favour of 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BONHAM-CARTER said, that he 
could not agree with all the alterations that 
had been made in the Bill, but he held 
that on a former occasion the House had 
unmistakeably expressed its opinion in 
favour of the principles contained in it. 
The question was not merely as to the se- 
verity, but as to the applicability of the 
sentence. A man who was bound by all 
the laws of religion, not to speak of the 
ties of affection, to use the great physical 
power which he possessed for the protec- 
tion of his wife, had no right to inflict tor- 
ture upon her, and to keep her in a state 
of subservience and fear. A man who did 
so was worse than a brute, for no instance 
was found in the animal kingdom where 
the female was treated with that brutality 
which Englishmen were believed in foreign 
countries to exercise towards their wives. 
The punishment for such offences inflicted 
by the existing law was felt, perhaps, with 
even greater severity by the wife and 
family, whose means of support were with- 
drawn when the husband was put in pri- 
son, whereas the dread of a punishment, 
short but ignominious, might exercise a 
deterrent effect over that brutal class of 
men who could not be regarded as adults, 
but as grown-up and ignorant children. 
The arguments which they had heard urged 
against the principle of the Bill applied 
simply to the cases of women who had al- 
ready suffered from their husbands’ bru- 
tality; but they should also consider the 
vast nember of women whom such an en- 
actment as that before them would; protect 
in future from violence and unmanly as- 
saults. He was not in favour of inflicting 
the punishment of flogging. for a first of- 
fence, but as that point was a matter of 
detail, it could be amended in Committee. 

Mr. DEEDES said, whatever the feel- 
ing of the House might have been on the 
second reading, the feeling was strongly 
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against the Bill at that time; and he ap- 
prehended the cause of that was that the 
House, however anxious to put down this 
brutal crime, had calmly considered the 
proposed method of doing so, and had 
come to the conclusion that it would not be 
effective. He wished to call attention to 
the anomalies of the appeal clause. It ap- 
peared while that appeal was pending the 
offender might be liberated on bail. Of 
course he would go home, and he (Mr. 
Deedes) would like to know what sort of 
life the husband and wife would lead while 
waiting for the hearing of the appeal. He 
believed that no bench of Magistrates 
would confirm the punishment of flogging 
on appeal. He had no morbid horror of 
flogging, and he was not prepared to say 
that it should not be continued in the army 
or employed in the case of young culprits, 
but he believed that in this instance the 
noble Lord would fail in his object; and he 
would suggest to him to accept the general 
feeling of the House and withdraw his Bill. 

Mr. PULLER said, he was of opinion 
that to inflict the punishment of flogging 
for the first offence which a man might be 
betrayed into committing in the heat of 
passion would be somewhat too strong a 
measure, but there was some reason to 
suppose that corporal punishment was the 


only form of punishment which would 
prove efficacious in the case of the in- 
dividual who was in the habit of repeat- 


ing the offence. In the early part of the 
present reign, when several cases of as- 
sault, or threatencd assault, on Her Ma- 
jesty took place, the Government of the 
day, instead of bringing in a Bill to make 
the offence high treason, passed a law un- 
der the operation of which the first person 
guilty of the offence might be whipped, 
and the result had, he believed, been that 
there had been since no repetition of it. 
The House had been told that the punish- 
ment provided by the existing law had not 
been carried out except in a very few cases, 
but that was accounted for by the magis- 
trates knowing that the long imprisonment 
of a husband was generally followed by 
the wife being sent to the workhouse. The 
actual result of the law as it stood was— 
that within the last five years 375 persons 
had been committed for aggravated as- 
saults on women, one-third of such assaults 
being on wives. Looking, however, at the 
Bill before them, he could not think that 
such a punishment as that proposed should 
be inflicted at the diseretion of any single 
magistrate. They might, however, safely 
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be entrusted with the power of sending 
cases to the Quarter Sessions, and the 
Quarter Sessions might then inflict the 
punishment in question. 

Mr. BRADY suggested the withdrawal 
of the Bill, and the introduction of another 
empowering the Magistrate te send the 
cases with which the Bill proposed to deal 
to the Quarter Sessions. 

Viscount RAYNHAM replied, it could 
surely not be said that the present Jaw was 
effective when under it an aggravated as- 
sault took place every day in the Metro. 
polis alone. He admitted that the lash 
was a degrading punishment, but it was 
intended for a degrading offence, He re 
ferred to the adoption of flogging as a 
punishment for assaulting Her Majesty, 
and he contended that the House ought to 
consider every woman as worthy of protec- 
tion as our gracious Sovereign. If the 
House would allow the Bill to go into Com- 
mittee he would propose such alterations 
as would prevent the offenders being at 
Jarge during the pending of the appeal, 
and would not give a power of appeal 
against the flogging only, but against the 
sentence altogether. He was willing to 
withdraw the Bill if the Government would 
agree to support a measure for the inflic- 
tion of the same punishment on the sen- 
tence of the Quarter Sessions. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 57 ; Noes 
174: Majority 117. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for three months. 


VALUATION OF LANDS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL, 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, on moving the se- 
cond reading of this Bill, stated that its 
object was to amend the Valuation Act, 
which had been passed in. 1854, That 
Act only provided for the gross value, and 
the present Bill sought to amend it in pro- 
viding that the net value should also be 
found, in order that all assessments should 
be made on it. He regretted that he had 
not seen the Bill of the Home Secretary 
in reference to the valuation of England 
and Wales, but he believed there could be 
no objection to this measure. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sir WILLIAM SCOTT said, that there 
were clauses in the Bill to which great 
exception must be taken. He considered 
that if the Bill were passed, great con- 
fusion in the mode of valuation in Scot- 
land would be introduced. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, this Bill 
was one of considerable importance, as its 
operation would affect the interests of all 
ersons resident in Scotland, and alter the 
a of the present valuation of property 
with reference to all local taxes, or at any 
rate a part of them, and in that indirect 
manner the Bill would have a bearing upon 
the Parliamentary and other franchises. 
So far as he understood the statement of 
the hon. Gentleman, it was this :—The 
Scotch Valuation Bill established a basis 
which was different from that established 
by the English law, namely, a gross rental 
as opposed to a net rental, without the de- 
ductions specified in the second section of 
the Bill. Those deductions were allowed 
by the English law, and the Bill which he 
(Sir George Lewis) intended to introduce, 
and which would shortly be in the hands 
of Members, merely recognized the exist- 


ing law, and introduced no new principle 
with regard to valuation. This Bill sought 
to alter the law as fixed by the Act at 
present in force in Scotland, and substi- 
tuted a rateable value with deductions, in- 
stead of a rateable value identical with 


the gross rental. He was not prepared 
to say that such an alteration might not 
be desirable ; but he wished to point out 
to the House that all those changes with 
regard to the incidents of taxation, affected 
existing interests, and gave rise to a great 
difference of opinion. In the absence of 
the Lord Advocate, he felt great diffidence 
in expressing any opinion upon the subject. 
He thought it would be more satisfactory 
to the House, before coming to any de- 
cision, that they should hear any opinion 
which he might have to express upon the 
matter. If the House should agree to 
the second reading, he trusted it would be 
understood that upon the Motion for going 
into Committee it would be open to the 
Lord Advocate to express an opinion un- 
favourable to the Bill, in case he should 
have formed one. 

Mr. BLACK said, the objections taken 
to this Bill were well-founded. He thought 
the Bill would introduce great confusion 
into the present mode of valuation in Scot- 
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land, which he believed was to be much 
commended. The proposed mode of assess- 
ment would involve many disputes which 
might be avoided by taking the gross va- 
luation. Under the mode of assessment 
which the Bill would introduce a man 
might be a voter one year and yet have no 
right to a vote the next year. LHe believed 
that the Bill would only tend to introduce 
confusion and difficulty, and he therefore 
moved that it be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words, ‘upon this day 
three months.’ 

Mr. CRAUFURD seconded the Amend- 
ment, because it did not appear that any 
hardship had arisen from the present mode 
of valuing, to which people were accus- 
tomed, and no grounds had been shown 
for making this change. The effect of the 
Bill would be to disfranchise hundreds of 
electors throughout Scotland, as was stated 
in a petition that he had presented from 
the town council of Ayr, and in that town 
alone he believed a hundred would be dis- 
franchised by it. The existing arrange- 
ment worked very well, and it was unne- 
cessary to disturb it. 

Mr. MURE said, the general object of 
the Bill was to introduce a general prin- 
ciple of valuation in Scotland, and as he 
believed they were all willing to establish 
that principle, he hoped they would assent 
to the suggestion of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir George Lewis) read the Bill a second 
time, and consider its principles, and amend 
its detailt in Committee. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (who was by 
this time in his place) said, that when the 
Valuations Bill of 1854 was under con- 
sideration, the Select Committee, including 
the Jate Mr. Hume, took much trouble with 
the question whether the assessable value, 
or the gross value, should be adopted, and 
it was found impossible to frame a schedule 
of deductions for repairs, insurance, and 
other expenses of property, besides rates 
and taxes. That idea was therefore aban- 
doned, and the gross value was taken as 
the only practicable scheme. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman now proposed to,re- 
open the whole question, and so far from 
his Bill producing uniformity, it would pro- 
duce discrepancies all over the country, if 
an attempt were to be made by the local au- 
thorities to estimate the probable average 
annual amount of those charges. The re- 
sult would be that they must either have a 
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pairs for each property, which would be too 
cumbrous and laborious to be attempted, or 
else the new valuation would be a mere as- 
semblage of averages, none of which would 
correctly give the real value. The effect 
of such a system might also be to exclude 
from the election roll some men whose qua- 
lifications entitled them to be placed upon 
it. It was true that in Ireland a system of 
net valuation existed, but there it was car- 
ried out by a Government Board on an uni- 
form system, whereas it would be left by 
this Bill before the House to the Commis- 
sioners of Supply in each place. In his 
opinion the gross valuation was practically 
the more useful system of the two, the 
actual rent paid being taken as a basis for 
it. One clause of the Bill, relative to the 
valuation of crops, might perhaps not be 
objectionable ; but as the present system 
worked, upon the whole, to the benefit of 
the country, it was better to leave it as it 
stood. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, in reply, denied 
that the Bill proposed to introduce any new 
principles. The Valuation Bill was only 


brought in in 1854, and it introduced a 
very erroneous system—a system so erro- 
neous, indeed, that it could not be carried 


out under the Bill itself. He maintained 
that the principle of his Bill, which was to 
assess on the net value, was the only fair 
and just one. It prevailed in Ireland, and 
was about to be adopted for England. The 
present system was peculiarly hard on rail- 
ways, which were assessed on gross value 
in the parishes through which their lines 
passed, and great litigation was the conse- 
quence in order to secure a fair deduction 
for maintenance of the way. He would 
suggest that they should agree to the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, and postpone the 
Committee until they had been made aware 
of the provisions of the English Bill, which 
the right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary 
was about to introduce. If the principle 
of that Bi!l proved to be assessment on net 
value, then let the principle be also applied 
to Scotland ; if it were not, then the House 
could reject the present Bill. 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 69 ; Noes 
116: Majority 47. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for three months. 

The Lord Advocate 
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FELONY AND MISDEMEANOOR BILL, 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. DENMAN, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, explained that its ob. 
ject was to assimilate the proceedings on 
trials for felony and misdemeanour to those 
on trials at Nisi Prius, as far as related to 
the regulation of addresses to the jury. 
Its object would be more easily seen if the 
House would permit him in a few words to 
review the successive amendments of the 
law with regard to criminal procedure, 
and the facilities allowed to prisoners for 
their defence. It was only during the last 
century that a prisoner had been first 
allowed to examine witnesses upon oath, 
The denial of that right was an anomaly 
which had existed for centuries, and the 
strongest reasons given for its continu- 
ance were no better than this—that if 
the witnesses were not examined on oath 
they would be ‘‘ able to speak more largely 
and beneficially for the prisoner.” It was 
not until the reign of Queen Anne that an 
act was passed to allow prisoners to ex- 
amine witnesses upon oath. After that, 
even down to the year 1836, the state of 
things remained anomalous and strange ; 
for whereas in cases of misdemeanour 
prisoners had always been able not only to 
call their sworn witnesses but to employ 
counsel to argue their eases before the 
jury, in cases of felony it was not till 
1836 that a Bill brought in by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dumfries was carried to allow coun- 
sel to be heard for prisoners. That was 
resisted for along time by Judges and 
other lawyers of great authority. Lord 
Lyndhurst was one who opposed it at first, 
though he afterwards became converted ; 
however, the law was at length altered, 
and a great amendment it had proved. 
It was curious to remark that before 1836 
the offence of treason as well as that of 
misdemeanour stood upon a different foot 
ing from cases of felony, for by an Act of 
William and Mary the prisoner on his trial 
for treason had a right to call upon the 
Judge to assign to him any two counsel 
whom he chose to name. By the construc- 
tion of that Act, which had prevailed al- 
most ever since it was passed, a prisoner 
in a ease of treason had also a further ad- 
vantage, for it was held that his counsel 
might not only open the case for his de- 
fence, and then call evidence, but comment 
afterwards on that evidence, and set right 
anything that might have been set wrong 
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in cross-examination by the prosecuting 
counsel, and so leave his case for the prose- 
cuting counsel’s reply and the summing up 
of the Judge. Such had been the law in 
cases of treason ever since William III., 
and at first a still more liberal privilege 
was given, because two speeches were al- 
lowed to be made by each of the prisoner’s 
counsel, namely, before and after the wit- 
nesses were called. But in trials at Nisi 
Prius on the Civil side, until 1854 what 
was the state of the law? The plaintiff's 
counsel might open his case, and then call 
witnesses ; and then, if the defendant did 
not call witnesses, the counsel for the plain- 
tiff had no opportunity of speaking a second 
time; but if the defendant’s counsel did 
call witnesses then the plaintiff's counsel 
might reply, while the defendant’s counsel 
could only speak once, namely, in opening 
his case. That gave an unfair advantage 
to the party who had the last word, the 
other party not being permitted to sum 
up his own evidence. The Commissioners 


for the amendment of the law therefore re- 
commended an alteration ; and, in 1854, 
an Act was passed, of the working of which 
they had now had six years’ experience, 
by which, in Nisi Prius trials, if at the 
close of the statement of the plaintiff’s 


ease the counsel for the defendant did not 
announce his intention of calling witnesses, 
the counsel for the plaintiff was allowed to 
address the jury a second time after his 
own witnesses had been called, to sum up 
their evidence, and the defendant’s counsel 
had the last word; but if the defendant’s 
counsel chose to call witnesses, the defend- 
ant’s counsel made a second speech after 
thedefendant’s evidence had been produced, 
commenting upon the defendant’s case, and 
the plaintiff's counsel then replied in or- 
der to explain and sum up what had been 
said by his own witnesses. The effect of 
the new practice had not been to lengthen 
trials in any considerable degree. On the 
contrary, a great deal of time had been 
saved through the prevention of much fruit- 
less cross-examination of witnesses, as well 
as of those lengthened anticipatory obser- 
vations which counsel, not having the right 
of reply, were obliged to address to the 
jury, in order to meet every conceivable 
turn which the case was likely to take. 
From not being allowed to sum up the 
whole of the evidence at the close, the 
prisoner’s counsel were frequently deterred 
from calling important witnesses, merely 
because they could not tell what might be 
the effect upon the jury if these witnesses 
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‘were shaken on some immaterial part of 


their testimony. Such a state of things 
operated most prejudicially to the due ad- 
ministration of justice, and the Judge was 
sometimes compelled by it to take upon 
himself the functions of an advocate. The 
evil would be remedied by conceding to 
counsel on both sides the right of being 
heard after as well as before they adduced 
their evidence, in the same order as was 
now adopted with so much advantage at 
Nisi Prius. He believed he bad suffi- 
ciently presented the case without going 
into all its details. He considered it to 
be a very strong one, and the only point 
he would further refer to was the prin- 
ciple which some contended for—namely, 
the right of the counsel for the prisoner 
always to have the last word; but as that 
was a point which had been fully argued 
during the discussion of the Prisoners’ 
Counsel Bill in 1836, when a sort of com- 
promise was entered into, he saw no reason 
for further discussing the matter in relation 
to the present Bill. He left the Bill in the 
hands of the House, and he hoped they 
would pass it as an improvement upon the 
present law. 

Mr. HARDY said, he did not intend to 
oppose the Motion, although he was not so 
sanguine as the hon. and learned Mover, 
about the benefits to flow from this mea- 
sure. There was not a perfect analogy 
between civil and criminal cases, counsel 
being generally employed on both sides in 
the former class of cases, while in the vast 
majority of the latter the accused was un- 
defended. The unfortunate prisoner who 
had no counsel was placed at a great dis- 
advantage by his own unfitness to cross- 
examine witnesses; and to prevent injustice 
from being done him, the Judge had some~ 
times to put himself in the invidious posi- 
tion of being, as it were, his advocate. 
When the counsel for the accused was de- 
terred from calling witnesses, it was gene- 
rally because he had serious misgivings as 
to the value of their testimony, and the 
mere right of making a speech would not 
enable him to prop up a bad case. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
thought the House would do well to assent 
to the second reading of the Bill, though 
he must admit that there was considerable 
force in the argument of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Hardy), that the ana- 
logy between the proceedings in civil and 
criminal cases was not quite so close as 
was imagined by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who moved the second reading 
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of the Bill. But although there might 
be objections to the details of the Bill, yet 
even that was no reason why they should 
not apply a principle that helped to eluci- 
date the truth in matters affecting pro- 
perty to the certainly not less important in- 
terests of life and liberty. With regard 
to the objection that inconvenience would 
arise from prolonging the duration of trials, 
he believed the House would place very 
little stress upon it when the object was to 
secure the more complete administration of 
justice. His own opinion was that the pro- 
vision sought to be made by the Bill would 
prove most advantageous, and he should 
vote for the second reading on the general 
ground that the learned Commissioners on 
whose recommendation the change was 
made in civil procedure based their recom- 
mendation upon the conviction that the 
change was required to ascertain the truth, 
and it followed in the main that what was 
expedient in one case for the attainment of 
that end would be found expedient in the 
other. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he was of 
opinion that when the prisoner’s counsel 
called witnesses he should have the right 
to a second speech. At present the pro- 
secuting counsel had both the first and the 
last word ; and if the prisoner’s counsel were 
not permitted to sum up, and explain any 
defect observable in the manner in which 
a witness gave his testimony, he would 
probably be induced to abstain from calling 
witnesses at all. His own experience in 
his present office taught him that prisoners 
having defences that might fairly be sub- 
mitted to the jury were deprived of the 
benefit of them, from the fear lest one of 
the witnesses might break down, and there- 
fore the counsel employed refrained from 
ealling him. If the defending counsel 
could make a second speech his motiva for 
withholding the prisoner’s case from the 
Court would often be removed. It was, 
however, a question whether the prose- 
cuting counsel should be allowed a second 
speech. Where the prisoner was unde- 
fended he did not think that was at all 
necessary. The witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion in that case would not be cross-ex- 
amined ; and, therefore, if anything in their 
testimony required explanation, the Judge 
eould point it out to the jury. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITII said, he 
should support the Bill, as he thought it 
most important that after the evidence had 
been given, and perhaps shaken in cross- 
examination, the prisoner’s cousel should 
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have the opportunity of summing it up and 
explaining the discrepancies. He thought, 
however, that where there was no counsel 
for the prisoner there was no reason why the 
prosecutor’s counsel should have a second 
speech. Perhaps in the case of prisoner’s 
counsel the Judge might have a discretion 
as to whether the second speech should be 
made or not. He did not support the Bill, 
because he thought that in the existing 
state of the law the Judges failed in their 
duty of holding the scales of justice fairly 
and impartially, but because he believed 
that the Bill relieved the Judges of a cer- 
tain responsibility now thrown upon them, 
but which they ought not to bear. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he thought that if this Bill was passed, 
the Court would be bound in all cases to 
assign counsel to a prisoner, which would 
so lengthen the proceedings at quarter ses- 
sions as to render necessary the appoint- 
ment of stipendiary chairmen in all coun- 
ties. 

Mr. COBBETT said, he believed that 
the Bill would work with great advantage 
in many cases to both the prosecution and 
the prisoner. He should vote for the se- 
cond reading, and he trusted his hon. 
and learned Friend would accede to any 
modification of the measure which might 
be deemed necessary, when the House went 
into Committee. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Tuesday 
next. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, &e., 
BILL. 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on the Amendment proposed to 
Question [6th June], 

“ «That the Bill be now read a second time ;’ 


and which Amendment was, to leave out the word 
‘now,’ and at the end of the Question to add the 


, 


words ‘ upon this day six months, 


Question again proposed ‘“ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would remind 
the House that the principle upon which 
the Bill before them had already been 
assented to, both by that and the other 
House of Parliament. The hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Selwyn), however, who 
had moved the Amendment, had not only 
objected to the scheme embodied in the 
Bill, but had set up a counter-proposition, 
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and had made charges against the Com- 
missioners which, if sustained, vould raise 
a grave question, not only whether new 
duries should be imposed upon them, but 
whether the duties which they now dis- 
churged ought to continue to be intrust- 
ed to them. Fortunately, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had confined his argu- 
ment to a very narrow issue. He had 
raised no question as to the amount of the 
incomes paid to the Bishops or Chapters, 
nor had he made any charge against the 
Commission arising out of the sale and 
purchase or letting of estates, or the 
erection or repair of buildings. The only 
complaints he had made against the Bill 
were, that it would extend a system of 
centralization, and would render necessary 
a heavy amount of compensation. He also 
characterized it as a measure of confisca- 
tion. Centralization, compensation, and 
confiscation—these were ugly words, and 
ought to be well supported. His hon. 
Friend, however, endeavoured to prove his 
case in a somewhat singular manner. In 
the first instance, he said that centraliza- 
tion must carry with it bad and expensive 
management; and, to prove that that had 
been the result in this case, he instituted 
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was Bishops’ and Chapters’ commuted 
estates, £12,922. When they looked at 
the accounts Nos. 1 and 4, it was clear 
that the expenses charged in them were 
largely increased through the purchase 
and sale of the vast amount of property 
with which the Commission dealt; how, 
then, could the hon. Gentleman charge 
them as agency expenses upon the rental 
of the estates? [Mr. Se:wyw dissented. ] 
His hon. and learned Friend shook his 
head, but that was what he had done. 

Mr. SELWYN explained that he had 
not said that the sum of £43,000 was paid 
out of the rental, but had only contrasted 
the rental with that and two other sums— 
namely, £404, which the Commissioners 
gave to local charities, and £809,000 
which they spent on the endowment of 
churches. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he must remind 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that his 
words were, ‘‘ There could be no question 
that the management of estates by a cen- 
tral body was enormously expensive. The 
simple expense of management amounted 
to no less than £43,000.” The hon. and 
learned Gentleman might not have intend- 


‘ed to produce the impression that that 


a comparison between the rental of the| sum was expended for the management 


estates in the hands of the Commission- 
ers and the expense of their management. 
He stated the annual rental of the estates 
at £173,000. At first, he (Mr. Henley) 
could not find these figures; but he ulti- 
mately discovered that they were not in 
the statement of the Commissioners as to 
the income for the year 1859—to the Re- 
port for which year the hon. and learned 
Gentleman otherwise confined himself — 
but were quoted by the authorities ap- 
pointed by the Treasury, and referred to 
the year 1858. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that the annual rental was 
£173,000, and the expenses of manage- 
ment £43,000. That, if true, was a for- 
midable charge; but was it well founded ? 
To arrive at that amount the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had added together 
the totals of five accounts. The first of 
these was the Common Fund income ac- 
count, the office expenses of which, with 
some small surveying and legal expenses, 
amounted to £13,000, but which had as 
much to do with the rental of the estates 
as it had with the Pope of Rome. The 
next was the Common Fund general ac- 
count, in which surveyors’ and lawyers’ 
expenses stood at £6,400; the third was 
capitular leaseholds, £490; and the last 





of estates of which the rental was only 
£173,000; but that was the impression 
which those words conveyed to his mind, 
and he believed also to those of other hon. 
Members. His hon. and learned Friend 
had said not a word about the purchase 
and sale of estates, but the last Report 
of the Commissioners stated that the value 
of the fee simple of the property sold and 
purchased during the year amounted to 
no less a sum than £1,000,000; so that 
it was no wonder that these solicitors’ and 
surveyors’ charges had been rather high. 
Nevertheless, during the same year, they 
had paid over a balance to the Common 
Fund of no less than £100,000 in money. 

To return to the rental account. The 
gross rental for the year 1859, including 
arrears, instead of £173,000, amounted to 
£218,000. The net rental was £184,000, 
while the charge for management was in 
reality only about £10,200. So that in- 
stead of a charge of £43,000 upon an 
income of £173,000, it turned out to be 
for agency and management a charge of 
something over £10,000 upon a rental of 
£218,000, or between 4 and 5 per cent. 
Whether that might be a trifle more or 
less than it ought to be he would not pre- 
tend to say, but it was not such a charge 
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as would warrant the statement that the 
Commissioners were wholly unworthy of 
confidence, as would have been the case 
had they really spent £43,000 in manag- 
ing estates of which the rental was only 
£173,000. In the Appendix to the Re- 
port, it was stated that in buying and sell- 
ing they had dealt with no fewer than 288 
enfranchisements, 241 sales, and 71 pur- 
chases, and had, as he had said, paid over a 
balance to the Common Fund of £100,000. 
His hon. and learned Friend, however, had, 
as he had shown, omitted to notice the 
necessary charges for all that buying and 
selling. 

Let him now consider what was the 
counter-proposition which his hon, and 
learned Friend opposed to this Bill. His 
hon. and learned Friend entirely disclaim- 
ed, on the part of the capitular bodies, 
any wish that their incomes should be in- 
creased, but he said they ought to do what 
the Court of Chancery would do— they 
ought to divide the estates. He had also 
said a great deal about confiscation. Now, 
as far as he understood the matter, what 
occurred twenty-five years ago with regard 
to the Church property was that Parlia- 
ment said, ‘* This is trust property, and 
we will take upon ourselves to declare tle 
uses of it.’’ The distinction was extremely 
fine between declaring the uses and set- 
tling where the legal estate should be. 
According to his hon. and learned Friend, 
if the legal estate was transferred to the 
Commissioners for the use of the Bishops 
and Chapters, that was confiscation, but if 
each of these persons or bodies was allow- 
ed to have a slice of the property, that 
was not confiscation. That was rather too 
fine a distinction for him. The real ques- 
tion for decision was, which of these two 
modes of dealing with the property would 
conduce most to the comfort and con- 
venience of those who were interested in 
it? No one would go further than he 
would to provide that the parties who had 
the first interest in the property should 
have the amount which the law intended 
them to receive secured to them, not only 
without trouble, but in the manner which 
would be most acceptable to themselves. 
He could not, however, forget the difficul- 
ties which arose and the insinuations, often 
of the most unfounded character, which 
were thrown out during the existence of 
the old system, according to which the 
Bishops or Chapters held the estates and 
paid to the Ecclesiastical Commission a 
fixed sum as the surplus produced over a 
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certain amount. [is hon. and learned 
Friend desired that a certain quantity of 
land in perpetuity should be given to 
each of the Chapters, which should pro. 
duce exactly the income which they were 
entitled to receive. In the first place, as 
land frequently changed its value, the 
adoption of that plan would render unneces- 
sary a new settlement every ten or fifteen 
years, or whatever time might be fixed; 
but there was the further objection to 
it, that it was almost impossible to assign 
to a man a given number of acres which 
should each year or on the average of 
years for ever produce a certain sum, 
and neither more nor less. Some per- 
sons might manage an estate in such a 
manner as, while diminishing its value in 
future years, to get a greater immediate 
produce from it. For these reasons he 
thought that it would not be advisable to 
adopt the proposition of his hon. and learn- 
ed Friend, and preferred to it that con- 
tained in this Bill. His hon. and learned 
Friend had charged the Commissioners 
with having violated the Act of Parliament 
which required them to have an indepen- 
dent audit, by having the accounts audited 
by Mr. Morgan, one of their own officers. 
When he heard that, he thought the days 
of the old Ecclesiastical Commission had 
come back, but on turning to the Act he 
found that his hon. and learned Friend 
was quite wrong in his facts. The Act of 
Parliament provided that ‘‘ the accounts 
shall be audited from time to time in such 
manner and at such times as shall be 
directed’’—by whom ? —not by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners but ‘‘ by the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury.” 
it was therefore not the fault of the Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners if the Treasury 
had had such confidence in one of the offi- 
cers of the Commission officers, an eminent 
actuary, as to be satisfied with his audit. 
It was true that the business had so much 
increased of late years that Mr. Morgan 
had not been able to go into all the ac- 
counts; but he believed that, upon the 
whole, the audit was a satisfactory one. 
He thought the proposal of the Commis- 
sion was on the whole less objectionable 
than that of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. If his hon. and learned Friend had 
proved his case against the Commission the 
case would be equally good and equally 
valid against leaving in their hands the 
portion which he proposed to leave to 
them. If the Commissioners were so ex- 
travagant in their management as had 
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been alleged, it would not be right or pro- 
per on the part of the House of Commons 
to leave to them the management of any 
portion of the property. But now that 
he had gone through the principal state- 
ments of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Cambridge University, he 
hoped he had removed the impression 
which they were so well calculated to pro- 
duce on the public mind. He believed 
they ought all to have but one object, to 
get the property in the hands of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners as well managed 
for everybody as they could, and at as 
little expense as possible. The Bishops 
and the capitular bodies should have their 
fair share of it in the manner most con- 
ducive to their interests and most grate- 
ful to their feelings. He also thought 
that the remainder should be placed under 
the best possible management. The busi- 
ness of the Commission could not be car- 
ried ow without expense, and he did not 
believe that it could be transacted at much 
less cost than at present. He should there- 
fore have much pleasure in voting for the 
second reading of the Bill, reserving to 
himself the right of proposing any altera- 
tion in Committee. 


Mr. PEASE said that, though not a 


member of the Church of England, he 
wished to disclaim being actuated by any 


feelings of hostility to it. The diocese of 
Durham contributed £55,000 a year to 
the revenues of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. He did not know how much out 
of that the Commissioners allocated to the 
county of Durham, but it was a very small 
sum indeed, and one which the Commis- 
sioners, he thought, would hardly like to 
have mentioned in that House. The in- 
habitants had endeavoured to do their duty; 
they had made subscriptions, held bazaars, 
and resorted to other methods to raise 
money for the erection of churches and 
schools ; but when he considered the pro- 
portion given to Durham out of the re- 
venues of the Commission as compared 
with what was given to other counties, he 
thought it time that there should be fur- 
ther legislation. A small village in York- 
shire received a grant of £600 towards 
building a church, the population being 150, 
while only the same amount was granted 
towards building a church in West Hartle- 
pool, the population being 10,000, though 
he did not wish to deny that the latter 
place received also a grant of £39 a year. 
Of twenty-three churches built or enlarged 
in the county, eighteen were done by the 
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people themselves, and the remainder by 
the aid of the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers. The see of Durham was called the 
golden see, but there was no see for which 
less was done by the church to supply the 
spiritual wants of the people than was 
done for the see of Durham. One result 
of this was the increase of dissenting com- 
munities. There was not a village in the 
county in which there were not two or 
three rooms or other places of worship for 
Dissenters, who had also the advantage of 
greater lay assistance than the church 
had, though that advantage was now dis- 
appearing. Property had its privileges, 
but it had also its duties, and he thought 
the House would not say that other parts 
of the kingdom had equal claims to the 
revenues derived from church property in 
the county of Durham, as the county of 
Durham itself had. 

Mr. G. C. BEN TINCK said, he thought 
the Bill ought not to go to a second read- 
ing, on the grounds which had been stated 
by his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Selwyn), and he was surprised the other 
day to hear the very feeble defence offered 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary for these accounts. He had 
hoped that the Government would have 
produced a well-considered measure upon 
the subject. He perfectly agreed with an 
observation that had been made that piece 
legislation was generally bad, but it was 
positively dangerous when applied to the 
Church. He was quite surprised the other 
day to hear the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
George Lewis) who had great financial 
abilities, say that the accounts were satis- 
factory and could easily be understood by 
a person having a special knowledge. Now, 
the more he looked at these accounts, the 
more complicated they became, and the 
less he understood them. Why were they 
not furnished with a tabular statement of 
the amount of the receipts, the sources 
whence they were derived, and the ex- 
penses of management? If that were 
done the House would easily see how the 
accounts stood. He had been told that 
the expenses of the management of the 
Commission were nearer £70,000 than 
£40,000, which had been stated in that 
House to be the amount. He did not 
wish to see the Ecclesiastical Commission 
destroyed, but he thought considerable im- 
provement might be made in its adminis- 
tration. He denied that the Amendment 
of his hon. and learned Friend would lead 
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to a retrograde policy ; it would lead to a 
progressive policy. He did not contend 
that the estates of the capitular body 
should be retransferred to them, but his ob- 
jection to the Bill was, that it proposed to 
cast all this property at once into the hands 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, without 
taking into consideration the special claims 
to which it was subjected. The Ecclesi- 
astical Commission was a very unpopular 
body. It owed its origin to the Reform 
agitation of thirty years ago. The heads 
of the Church took fright, and resolved to 
sacrifice a part, to keep the rest, and the 
Act of 1835 was passed, which was fol- 
lowed by the appointment of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission. No doubt great abuses 
existed in the Church at that time, but 
the Commission began at the wrong end. 
The chapters were reduced in number, but 
nothing was done in any other respect to 
reform those establishments. If the canon- 
ries were sinecures then, they were sine- 
cures now. Those foundations were of two 
kinds, cathedrals of the old foundation, 
and those of the new foundation. To the 
former of these he would not then refer ; 
but those of the new foundation had three 
special objects—religious instruction, secu- 
lar education, and works of charity. 


Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 21, 1860. 


Mivvres.] Pusiic Bitis,—1* Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. 

2* Councillors of Burghs and Burgesses (Scot- 
land) ; PleaZon Indictment. 


ITALY. 
NAPLES AND SICILY.—QUESTION. 

THe Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
he had given private notice to his noble 
Friend, the Lord President, of his intention 
to ask two questions, both relating to cer- 
tain reported acts of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in reference to the contest now 
going on between the King of Naples and 
certain parties of a nondescript character 
in Sicily. He did not intend to say a word 
that might be calculated to give rise to 
discussion, but his object was to give his 
noble Friend an opportunity—of which he 
would, no doubt, gladly avail himself—of 
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contradicting a rumour which hed been 
very current within the last two days, and 
which had already been made use of by 
foreign journals in raising a prejudice as 
to our supposed intervention in the affairs 
of other nations, contrary to our avowed 
policy. The question to which he wished 
to call the attention of his noble Friend 
was this, It had been stated within the 
last two days in telegraphic despatches 
that a demand had been made on the part 
of the Sardinian Government for the re- 
storation of two steamers, with armed men 
and ammunition on board, which had been 
seized by the Neapolitan cruisers, and that 
such demand had been backed up by Mr, 
Elliot, Her Majesty’s representative at 
Naples. Now, the conduct of the Sardinian 
Government had led to the belief that there 
had been no desire on their part to shut 
their eyes to the expeditions which had 
started from Genoa and other ports; but 
with respect to Mr. Elliot, he could hardly 
suppose it possible that any English Mi- 
nister could have consented to back up a 
claim for the liberation of vessels which 
had been engaged in an enterprise avowedly 
contrary to the law of nations. Still less 
was it likely that Mr. Elliot could have in- 
terfered on the ground which had been 
stated, namely, that the persons on board 
the captured vessels were furnished with 
passports to Malta. It was scarcely pro- 
bable that a body of men, so armed and 
furnished with munitions of war, would 
have been very willingly received by the 
Governor of Malta; and nothing was more 
calculated to create prejudice in the minds 
of foreign nations against our interference 
in the affairs of Italy than that any ex- 
pedition of such a character should be al- 
lowed to take shelter in Malta, and to con- 
tinue its enterprise from that place. It 
was further reported that the British Ad- 
miral, while the evacuation of Palermo was 
taking place, had undertaken to send 
garrison of English Marines to the fortress 
of Castellamare ; and an answer which had 
been given by the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary in ‘‘ another place,”’ in reply to 
a question upou the subject, tended to 
create an impression that the report in 
question could not be positively contradict- 
ed. He believed that no one would regret 
more than the noble Lord himself that he 
had been compelled to give an apparent 
confirmation of the report, and that he had 
not felt himself authorized to contradict the 
rumour in the strongest terms; but at the 
same time he (the Marquess of Normanby) 
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should be glad to learn from the noble 
Duke at the head of the Admiralty whe- 
ther the power of occupying any foreign 
territory during a time of revolution fell 
within the discretion of any British officer. 
These were the two questions he wished to 
put; and as a proof that even those for 
whom we professed an interest deprecat- 
ed this incessant meddling on our part, 
he might state that two days ago he 
had seen in a Piedmontese paper—the 
Unione—an article discussing the subject 
whether Sicily ought or ought not to be 
annexed to Piedmont. The writer declared 
that there would be both good and evil in 
such an annexation, The good was that 
Sardinia would at once get rid of all in- 
terference on the part of England, and the 
evil was that, on the other hand, France 
would at once claim the cession of further 
territory. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the noble 
Marquess had certainly given notice of 
his intention to ask a question, but he had 
asked considerably more than was sup- 
posed to be his intention when he gave 
notice. However, with regard to the 
second question he could say that Her 
Majesty’s Government had received no in- 
formation whatever in confirmation of the 
statement contained in the telegram, that 
there had been an occupation of Sicilian 
territory by British forces; and with re- 
gard to the first question, as to the inter- 
ference of Mr. Elliot, all he could say 
was, that no despatch had been received 
upon the subject. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he was glad 
to find that there was no truth in the 
rumour that the French Government was 
about to send a military force to Naples or 
Sicily for any purpose. He trusted, also, 
that the Austrian Government would not 
send troops for the support of the tyrant 
of Naples. 


PLEA ON INDICTMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Lorp BROUGHAM, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, said his atten- 
tion had been principally directed to the 
subject by numerous and strong represen- 
tations made to him by different persons, 
especially by chaplains of prisons, from 150 
of whom he had received communications, 
showing the expediency of relieving those 
unfortunate persons who were placed under 
their spiritual care, from having either 
to plead “not guilty” or ‘“‘guilty”’ to 
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the indictment charging them with of- 
fences. All liwyers knew that the plea 
of “not guilty” meant legally nothing 
more than “I wish to be tried.’” But 
persons unacquainted with the forms re- 
quired by law were often in a dilemma 
upon that very point — more especially 
those who were not sufficiently hardened 
in crime to be callous to the voice of con- 
science, and who were therefore more en- 
titled to consideration than any other class 
of criminals. These persons, when per- 
haps beginning to be awakened to a ten- 
derness of conscience under the ministra- 
tions and persuasions of the chaplains, 
began to feel alarmed at the idea of telling 
a falsehood by pleading not guilty, because 
their consicences told them that they were 
partly guilty of the offence imputed to 
them. But although partly guilty of the 
offence, they might not be guilty in a legal 
point of view, and would therefore be en- 
titled to an acquittal, which they could not 
obtain at present if they felt unwilling to 
add the sin of falsehood to their previous 
crime. Instances frequently arose in which 
aman might plead guilty without having 
legally committed the offence imputed to 
him. For instance, a person stealing fruit 
from a tree would be guilty in law of tres- 
pass only, whereas, if the fruit had fallen 
from the tree it would be larceny. Such 
instances, involving the nice distinctions and 
subtleties of the law, though they were per- 
fectly understood by lawyers, and probably 
by their Lordships, were not easily compre- 
hended by the class of persons who were 
usually called to plead to indictments, and 
a great deal of inconvenience and injustice 
was the consequence. It had happened 
over and over again that a prisoner had 
pleaded guilty from tenderness of con- 
science; but that the Judge, happening to 
read over the depositions, found that the 
legal offence had not been committed, and 
accordingly had directed the plea to be 
withdrawn, and the prisoner to be tried 
upon a plea of not guilty. But the jury 
in such cases had heard the plea of guilty, 
and although the man had confessed, from 
an error in law, it was extremely difficult 
for the learned Judge in his summing up 
to obtain an acquittal. By the Bill now 
before their Lordships it was proposed to 
alter the question put to the prisoner in 
asking him to plead to an indictment, from 
the usual formula, “‘Are you guilty or not 
guilty ? ’’ to the more reasonable and suit- 
able form of ‘‘ Do you wish to be tried, or 
do you plead guilty ?”’ 
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THe LORD CHANCELLOR agreed 
with his noble and learned Friend as to the 
proper legal meaning of the plea of ‘* Not 
guilty ;’’ but he had seen numerous in- 
stances in which inconvenience had arisen 
from the prisoner misunderstanding the 
nature of the plea. A prisoner frequently 
said, ‘‘ Guilty, my Lord,”’ conscious that 
he had committed part, or believing he had 
committed the whole, of the legal offence 
imputed to him ; but upon the clerk of the 
court explaining to him the meaning of the 
plea of ‘* Not guilty,’’ he would plead dif- 
ferently. It often happened, he believed, 
that the dialogue between the Judge and 
the prisoner, as to whether the latter should 
plead guilty or not guilty, had a very in- 
jurious effect upon the bystanders, who 
could not always understand the apparent 
anomaly. It was admitted on every hand, 
that the plea of “ Not guilty” legally 
meant ‘*I wish to be tried.’”” Why not, 
then, substitute the true formula for the 
fictitious one, and use language which the 

risoner could readily understand? He 
had received letters over and over again 
from chaplains of prisons and from magis- 
trates, urging the desirability of the change 
which the Bill now before their Lordships 
proposed to effect. 

Bill read 2° and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD OR DRINK 
BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee(according to Order). 

Clause 1 (Penalty for adulterating Ar- 
ticles of Food or Drink.) 

Lorp TEYNHAM said, that as this 
clause now stood, the Bill, which was of 
great importance, would become an entire 
nullity. In order to convict it would be 
necessary to prove that the article was 
adulterated to the knowledge of the seller. 
Now it would be practically impossible to 
prove this knowledge. Take the case of 
milk. It was not too much to say that 
the lives of many of the infants of the 
poor were sacrificed owing to the adultera- 
tions in this commodity ; but if the vendor 
were allowed to say, “I know nothing 
about the adulteration—I sell my milk as 
it was given to me,”’ it would be impossi- 
ble ever to bring home the charge either 
as to this or other articles, At the pre- 
sent moment, when provisions were so 
dear, it was of great importance that a 
poor man’s family should receive the whole 
amount of nourishment they expected for 
the money which they expended. It was 
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said that the vendor might really be igno- 
rant of the adulterations; but he main. 
tained that a shopkeeper ought to have 
some knowledge of the quality of the 
articles he was selling, and in any ease the 
amount of the penalty inflicted might vary 
according to the cireumstances. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving an Amend. 
ment, 

“To omit all the Words to the Word (‘ pure’) 
in Line 14, for the Purpose of inserting the fol. 
lowing—namely, (‘ Every Person who shall sell 
any simple Article of Food or Drink with which 
any foreign Ingredient has been mixed, or any 
composite Article with which any Ingredient in- 
jurious to the Health of Persons eating or drink- 
ing the same has been mixed, or which, though 
not injurious, has been added for the Purpose of 
Adulteration, or any simple Substance which has 
been in anywise treated so that its Virtues have 
been extracted, shall’ ”’) 


Lorp WENSLEYDALE said, the Com- 
mittee on this subject had agreed in re- 
commending that the Bill should be con- 
fined to adulterations which were preju- 
dicial to health; but the Amendment would 
render penal any admixture of foreign in- 
gredievts in articles sold. Now, he thought 
it would not be right to extend the opera- 
tion of the Bill so far as this. It would 
be rather hard, for example, to inflict a 
penalty upon a milkman who had poured 
a little water into his milk. He thought 
also that a guilty knowledge should be 
essential to any conviction. It was possi- 
ble that the article adulterated might have 
been bought from the wholesale dealer and 
sold without any fraudulent intention, in 
which case it would hardly be right to 
convict. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR also op. 
posed the Amendment. The wholesome 
maxim of the law was—actus non facit 
reum nisi mens sit rea, and this should 
not now be departed from. Proof of the 
scienter was essential to constitute the 
legal offence. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Amendments made. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Monday next. 

House adjourned, at half-past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o'clock. 
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2° Poor Relief, &c., (Ireland); Burial Grounds 
(Ireland) Act (1856) Amendment. 


8° Local Boards of Health, &c.; Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental ; Law of Property. 


PETITIONS.—RULES OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE said, he had to 
present a Petition, or rather remonstrance, 
from parties assembled at a public meeting 
held in the Borough of Finsbury, against 
the course which the House of Commons 
had adopted in appointing a Committee to 
search for precedents on the subject of 
Taxation Bills instead of taking a more 
direct step. He begged to move that 
the Petition be read by the Clerk at the 
Table. 

Sm WILLIAM MILES: What is the 
prayer ? 

The CrerK :—‘‘ To the honourable the 
Commons of the United Kingdom in Par- 
liament assembled ; the respectful remon- 
strance of the undersigned ’"——[‘‘ Order, 
order !’”] 

Mr. DISRAELI: I rise to order, Sir. 
I conclude it is against our rules that, in- 
stead of a form of Petition praying for 
anything, a remonstrance should be ad- 
dressed to this House. I believe that to 
be an irregular proceeding. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that it 
concludes with a prayer. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Then, I put it to you, 
Sir, whether a prayer can be received 
which comes in the shape of a remon- 
strance ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: There are precedents 
for the case now before the House, that 
when a Petition, under the name of a Re- 
monstrance, concludes with a prayer, pro- 
perly and respectfully worded, the House 
does receive it. 

Petition read and ordered to lie on the 
table. 


THE DEFENCES OF PORTSMOUTH. 
QUESTION, 


Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
rose to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he can afford any explanation of 
the Statement he made that no plan for 
the Defence of Portsmouth, except the 
Duke of Richmond’s, existed at the time 
the Government land at Portsmouth was 
sold for £8,000, seeing that in the Appen- 
dix to the Report of the Defence Commis- 
sion it is stated that a Committee which 
sat on this subject in 1804 recommended 
a plan for the Defence of Bortsmouth, at 
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an expense of £712,000, which included 
four batteries at Stokes Bay ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he was 
not certain of the exact words which he 
had used, but what he had intended to 
convey was that no plan which had been 
officially adopted existed for the defence of 
Portsmouth. It was quite true that plans 
had been submitted, but, as they had not 
received adoption, and were not to be act- 
ed upon, there was no reason why the land 
should be retained in the hands of the Go- 
vernment. 


LOW MOOR GUN FACTORY—QUESTION. 
Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
what may have been the extent of the 
Contract alleged to have been entered into 
by the War Department with the Low 
Moor Foundry Company for cannon of 
large calibre, which, on trial, have been 
found to burst in several instances; and 
whether any questions of dispute exist be- 
tween the Government and the Low Moor 
Company in regard to this Contract ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
Government had entered into a contract 
with the Low Moor Factory to supply a 
certain number of guns at a certain time 
and at a certain fixed price. No dispute 
had ever taken place, nor had any dissa- 
tisfaction been experienced. On the con- 
trary, the country could not have been 
better served than it had been by the Low 
Moor Company. He supposed the hon. 
and gallant Member must allude to the 
attempt at hooping five guns, which had 
burst. In consequence of the bursting, 
the work of hooping had been suspended 
until some more efficient way of securing 
them should be discovered. 


EUROPEAN FORCES (INDIA BILL). 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question (12th June), 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to re- 
peal so much of the Act of the twenty-second and 
twenty-third years of Victoria, chapter twenty- 
seven, as authorises the Secretary of State in 
Council to give directions for raising European 
Forces for the Indian army of Her Majesty.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Lorp STANLEY: In rising to address 
the House on this Indian army question, 
I would, in the first place, assure the 
House, and it is certainly not necessary for 
me to assure my right hon. Friend the 
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Secretary of State for India, that nothing 
is further from my ideas, or, I hope, the 
habits of my political life, than to come 
forward in opposition to a measure pro- 
posed by the Government simply because 
I happen to sit on this side of the House, 
or because the plan which he has intro- 
duced is different in many respects from 
that which I myself intended twelve 
months ago to propose. I know, pro- 
bably better than most hon. Members, 
what are the difficulties of Indian ad- 
ministration in the present day; and I 
know also how great is the intricacy and 
perplexity of this particular question, in- 
volving, as it does, a vast variety of con- 
siderations, both political and military. 
And I will readily admit, also, that, al- 
though the permanent interests affected 
and the principles involved are the same 
now as they were at the time when I was 
responsible for the conduct of Indian af- 
fairs, still, as far as the immediate facility 
of dealing with this question is concerned, 
the events of the last twelve months have 
made some difference. Holding that opin- 
ion, if I could have agreed—if I could 
even have acquiesced in the principle of 
the Bill which my right hon. Friend has 
introduced, I certainly should not have 
been withheld from doing so by any wish 
to maintain an appearance of consistency 
with the opinions which I endeavoured to 
promote last year; the only consistency in 
such a case that I should value would be 
@ consistent determination at every time 
to do that which, under the circumstances 
of the moment, was most for the interests 
of the Empire. But, having been for some 
months responsible for the settlement of 
this question, having been a member of 
the Indian Army Commission of 1858; and 
having during the last two or three years 
ascertained either orally or from written 
documents what is the opinion of almost 
all those who are most competent to form 
a judgment upon it, I think it would be not 
merely a want of earnestness and sincerity 
on my part, but it wonld be an act of 
political cowardice in me if I were now, 
from fear of misconception or from any 
other motive whatever, to hesitate to ex- 
press the opinions which I honestly enter- 
tain. I do not think it is a factious pro- 
ceeding to support an opinion which I 
formed long before taking office, and which 
in office I endeavoured to carry out. Nor 
can I think it unreasonable to endeavour 
at least to secure in this House a fair and 
full consideration for opinions which are 
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entertained by the Governor General of 
India, by Sir John Lawrence and by Sir 
James Outram, and which are shared in 
by the whole of the permanent Indian 
Administration in this country. Before | 
endeavour to state what this question is, 
perhaps the House will allow me to men- 
tion in a few words what it is not, and 
what it is popularly supposed to be. My 
right hon. Friend, while admitting this, 
for him, unpleasant fact, that the members 
of his Council were unanimous ip their 
opposition to this plan, threw out a hint 
that that need not influence the opinion 
of the House, since no department was 
ever willing to let power pass out of its 
own hands. I do not quite understand 
the meaning of that phrase as applied 
to the Council for India, because they 
have no power in connection with mili- 
tary administration, except that of giv- 
ing advice to the Secretary of State, which 
he may either take or reject. But, what- 
ever may be the meaning of my right 
hon. Friend, it is undoubtedly an idea 
commonly entertained out of doors as well 
as to some extent in this House, that the 
point really at issue in dealing with this 
question is a contest between the Military 
Department and the Indian Administra- 
tion, not indeed for power generally, but 
for that particular form of power which 
consists in the distribution of patronage. 
Now, this is, in my opinion, entirely a 
mistake. The question of patronage and 
that of organization are altogether distinct, 
and if the House should think it desirable 
that that which was recommended in the 
first instance by Sir John Lawrence, and 
which subsequently received the sanction 
of the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in a debate in this House two years 
ago— namely, to open altogether to com- 
petition the first appointments in the 
local Indian regiments—should be carried 
into effect, the proposition is one which 
might just as easily be acted upon, even 
though no change in the organization of 
the Indian army took place, as if the plan 
for amalgamation were realized. If, upon 
the other band, the House should, upon 
grounds of general policy, deem it expe- 
dient that the fusion of the two armies 
should be carried out, and should af the 
same time be of opinion that, considering 
the Indian Administration pays for the 
maintenance of the existing local troops, 
it ought to have some voice in the first 
appointment of officers, it would be quite 
| casy to retain the patronage of which I 
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am speaking in the hands in which it is at 
present placed, while in all other respects 
the fusion of the local with the Queen’s 
troops might be complete. I am not re- 
commending that plan, although I believe 
it has been entertained; all I want to show 
is that the questions of patronage and 
amalgamation are entirely distinct, and 
that, whatever opinion may have been 
pronounced with respect to amalgamation 
by the Indian authorities, that opinion is 
one which is wholly free from all suspicion 
of being dictated by personal motives. 

I have alluded to one of the prejudices 
which exist on this subject, but there is a 
second—for I cannot call it anything else 
but a prejudice — which is sometimes 
openly put forward, but which more fre- 
quently underlies men’s thoughts than it 
appears upon the surface, and which makes 
in favour of the maintenance of a single as 
opposed to a double army. We are re- 
peatedly told that it is an “‘ anomaly’— 
that is the word used—to keep up two 
separate military organizations ander the 
same Crown, and subject to the same au- 
thority on the part of Parliament. We in 


England are broken into anomalies, whe- 
ther we like them or not; but, if there 
be any anomaly in the case, it is not 


the maintenance in India of a specially 
Indian army, but our tenure of India it- 
self. In the present instance, however, 
the House must bear in mind that we have 
no precedent and no parallel to guide us. 
You cannot reason from the case of a co- 
lony as to the decision at which you ought 
to arrive; for India is not a colony in the 
ordinary sense of the word; it is not a 
settlement ; it can hardly be called a pro- 
vince. It may more appropriately be 
designated an empire in itself, although 
the appellation is one which I am aware 
has been cavilled at. India possesses her 
own laws, her own finances and her own 
system of civil administration. She main- 
tains at her own cost an armed force num- 
bering no less than 300,000 men, and of 
two anomalies it is surely the less that 
that force should stand apart, than that it 
should be made a portion of another force, 
the head quarters of which is separated 
from it by a distance of half the globe, and 
which, in point of numbers is greatly in- 
ferior. 

_One word on the manner in which my 
right hon. Friend proposes to take the issue 
on thisquestion of amalgamation. He raises 
it, undoubtedly, in the simplest form, and 
80 far his method of procedure is for the con- 
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venience of the House. This disadvantage, 
however, attends upon the proposal of my 
right hon. Friend, that we have not before 
us—at least, not in a shape which would 
enable us to come to any decision with re- 
spect to it—the scheme by which he pro- 
poses to carry his purpose into effect. He 
asks us simply to declare that no further 
recruiting shall take place for the local 
European army in India—a proposition 
which is almost equivalent to an abstract 
resolution that the maintenance of such 
army is inexpedient. But, while my right 
hon. Friend asks us to pledge ourselves to 
that extent, he does not call upon us to 
come to a decision as to what we are to 
substitute for the existing system. If we 
take the plan of amalgamation proposed 
by Sir William Mansfield, or any other 
person conversant with the subject, and 
endeavour to point out the difficulties in- 
herent in it, my right hon. Friend would 
very fairly tell us that that was not 
his scheme. Well, we ask you, what is 
your scheme? My right hon. Friend an- 
swers,—‘‘I am not calling upon you to 
decide upon the details of any scheme; all 
I seek at your hands now, is to affirm the 
principle that a local army in India ought 
to cease to exist.” That is to say, we are 
called upon to affirm that it is expedient 
that a certain thing should be done, though 
many of us may believe that the greatest 
difficulty must be experienced in working 
out the necessary details in a manner consis- 
tent with the guaranteed claims of Indian 
officers, if indeed that be possible at all. 
Nor do I think the difficulty which pre- 
sents itself in dealing with the question 
in this form is diminished by the sug- 
gestion which my right hon. Friend has 
thrown out to the effect, that we are not 
now asked to consider the case of the Na- 
tive army, but only that of the European 
force in India. If that were really so, and 
that we were simply to decide upon what 
should be done with a force of 20,000 or 
30,000 Europeans, our views upon the 
matter might, indeed, be materially altered. 
If we could dissociate from the question at 
issue to-night that larger question of what 
ought to be done with the Native army, 
then, no doubt, the interests involved 
would be incalculably less important, and 
the controversy would be confined within 
much narrower limits. I am, however, 
afraid that you cannot separate the case of 
the local European from that of the Native 
Indian army. And for this reason, that if 
you are to maintain in India a powerful 
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European force, consisting of 60,000 or 
80,000 men, composed of the principal 
troops of the Line, and if together with 
and by the side of that army you are to 
keep up at the same time a Native army, 
which will be necessarily less looked to, 
less thought of, and less trusted, and which 
will be mostly employed, in all proba- 
bility, on services in connection with which 
opportunity will be taken to economize 
European life — if, I repeat, two such 
armies are to be maintained in a separate 
form, and without any tie or bond between 
them, it is, I think, plain that the officers 
of the Native force will feel that their 
position is one—I will not say of degra- 
dation, but, at all events, of inferiority— 
that they will lose that self-respect and 
ésprit de corps which ought to belong 
to every army; and that service in the 
Native force, instead of being sought for 
by competent men in India as heretofore, 
would form a refuge only for those who 
can obtain no other employment. I have 
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heard something of jealousy as existing 
at present between the local forces and 
those of the Line; but what state of things, 
is more likely to create and perpetuate ill- 
feeling than that in which the officers of 
the one army will perpetually assert the 


superiority of their position over the offi- 
cers of the other, while the latter will 
feel that they are placed in a position of 
undeserved but not the less real inferi- 
ority. To take such a course, then, as 
that to which I am alluding, would, in 
my opinion, be to destroy the efficiency 
of the Native force. 

But the question may be asked, do we 
require Native troops, and can we trust 
them after the experience of the last few 
years? I answer that question by another, 
—how are those Native troops to be re- 
placed? You cannot hope with any Euro- 
pean force which you can command, to 
keep under control a territory containing 
1,500,000 square miles and 180,000,000 
of inhabitants. — 60,000 or even 80,000 
Europeans will never suffice to keep in 
subjection so great an empire, and you 
cannot increase your army beyond that 
limit, partly because of the enormous cost 
of European troops in India, and partly 
because of the waste of life in conse- 
quence of the climate. It should also be 
borne in mind that you require services 
to be performed in India which European 
troops cannot render, while I believe, in 
practice, no large force of Europeans has 
ever taken the field in that country with- 
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out being accompanied by Native troops, 
Let me also remind the House that cir- 
cumstances may arise which will render 
it a matter of considerable difficulty to 
keep up the number of Europeans, even 
at the lowest limit upon which you might 
deem it expedient to fix. There are many 
circumstances in this country the tendency 
of which is to make recruiting difficult; 
wages are rising, the position of the la- 
bourer is improving, the capital of the 
country is rapidly increasing; but notwith- 
standing these things, emigration has not 
ceased, and the demand for labour in the 
home market’exceeds the supply. It will 
be a matter of difficulty, therefore, even 
in time of peace to obtain the number of 
men required for Indian service. On the 
other hand, if the contingency should arise, 
a contingency which is painful even to 
contemplate, one at the present time most 
improbable, but still within the range of 
possibility, and against which the exist- 
ence of an army is intended to provide— 
if a war should take place in Europe in 
which England should be compelled to 
take part, I do not see by what means you 
could maintain an European force of 70,000 
or 80,000 men in India unless indeed you 
resorted to that unhappy, and, as I think, 
discreditable expedient which you were 
driven to adopt in the Crimean war, that 
of enlisting foreign mercenaries. 

I hold, then, that the maintenance of a 
Native army both for the present and for 
the future is inevitable; and holding that 
opinion, I am glad to believe, as I do, that 
the dangers incident to its existence are 
considerably exaggerated in popular belief. 
You have in India every variety of race 
and opinion, and between these various 
populations the old feuds and animosities 
still continue. In 1857, when the mutiny 
first broke out, the first thing done was to 
raise a new Native army, and that army 
marched on Delhi as readily as it would 
have done against a foreign enemy. In 
point of fact to the Sikhs, service in Hin- 
dostan was foreign service, and in like 
manner, if insurrection were to break out 
in the Punjab, you would have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the assistance of troops 
raised in any other part of India to put 
down such disturbance. The really serious 
danger you had to encounter at the time 
the outbreak occurred was that of giving 
to one single race a vast preponderance in 
the constitution of the Native force. If 
that error is avoided for the future, as I 
apprehend it will be after the lesson we 
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have received, the maintenance of a Native 
force is in a great degree free from danger, 
and if on the one hand it be conceded, that 
the maintenance to a considerable extent 
of a Native force is under the circum- 
stances of India inevitable, and if on the 
other hand it be admitted that a Native 
army cannot be maintained entirely disso- 
ciated from the European force, without 
the officers and men losing their esprit de 
corps and self-respect, it follows inevitably 
that a local European force must, to some 
extent at least be maintained. I do not 
like on questions of this kind to appeal 
to authorities, however eminent, because 
reasons of policy ought to be considered 
on their own merits. But I find that Sir 
John Malcolm, when examined before this 
House in 1813, so exactly expressed the 
opinion I have endeavoured to lay before 
you, that I will quote one sentence from 
his evidence. He was asked— 
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“ If the European‘regiments were to be reduced, 
and the infantry of the Company’s army to con- 
sist of Natives alone, what would be the effect ?” 


His answer was,— 


“Tf such a separation were to take place it 
would tend materially to destroy the efficiency of 
the Company’s army. In the Sepoy 


service the officers cannot be employed except in 
all the lowest drudgery and fatigue of war. They 
will in consequence sink in their reputation, and 
will become little better than a country militia.” 


He goes on to argue that an army, exclu- 
sively Native, organized in the manner now 
proposed, would sink into a condition not 
superior to that of the armies of Native 
Princes. 

There is one consideration which you 
cannot altogether overlook, although I am 
far from regarding it as of paramount or 
primary importance—I mean the feelings 
of those officers whom you are about to 
transfer from one service to another. I 
allude to that subject, because my right 
hon. Friend said that, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the feeling of the officers of the 
Indian army was favourable to amalgama- 
tion—or at least that it is only the older 
officers that are against amalgamation, the 
junior officers being in general in favour of 
it. There must be much that is conjectural 
in an estimate of the feelings of a large body 


of men with whom we do not come into | 


personal contact; and when the opinion of 
a Minister is known, those who dissent 
from that opinion naturally shrink from 
expressing views which are known to be 
unwelcome when it is felt that their ex- 
pression can serve no useful purpose. On 
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the other hand those who agree with the 
Minister are, as naturally ready to say so. 
That rule applies, no doubt, to both sides 
of the question. I do not contend that I, 
any more than my right hon. Friend, have 
ascertained exactly and impartially the 
state of feeling on this subject. But 
having communicated with very many 
officers, and having a few years ago passed 
some months in India, 1 must say that 
I have never heard it affirmed that any 
Indian officers, except, it may be, a few 
of the very youngest, were favourable to 
the change otherwise than for the rea- 
sons which I am about to give. I cer- 
tainly have heard officers, who disliked 
the idea of the transfer, say that though 
they thought it would be injurious, yet 
they were satisfied from the manner in 
which the question was treated at home, 
that it would take place sooner or later; 
that there were influences at work which 
could not be resisted, and that if the 
change was to take place, they would 
rather it should take place at once, in or- 
der that they might be relieved from the 
anxiety in which they were placed and 
know what their future was to be. That 
is a feeling which prevailed some time ago, 
and no doubt it is rather increased than 
diminished by the long period of suspense 
in which the Indian army has been kept. 
There is another ground on which I be- 
lieve that some officers of the local force 
may not be unfavourable to amalgamation. 
No one who has heard the free and un- 
reserved expression of opinion among the 
officers of that force, as I heard it a few 
years ago, can fail to be aware that one of 
their strongest feelings—I am not identi- 
fying myself with that feeling as founded 
in justice, I speak merely of its existence 
—one of their strongest feelings is a be- 
lief that they have little chance of jus- 
tice at home—that interest, and influence, 
and favour have a great deal to do with 
military administration here, and that ser- 
vices rendered at a distance from England 
stand no chance of adequate recognition ; 
and they argue in this way.—If we re- 
main as a local force we have no chance 
whatever, but if we take our turn in ser- 
vice with the European forces we shall be 
brought under the notice of the authorities 
at home, and we shall have some prospect 
of obtaining justice. I believe, therefore, 
that there may be local officers ,;who are 
disposed to acquiesce in the fusion—some 
from a natural impatience of the state of 
suspense to which they are subject, others 
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from despair of justice being donc to the 
local army. But I appeal to my right 
hon. Friend whether an approval on those 
two grounds ought to be considered as an 
approval of any valuc. But it is not for 
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the sake of the officers of the Indian army | 


that I would maintain a local European 
force in India; it is for the sake of the 
public service in India; and in all the dis- 
cussions on this question I have never heard 
a fair and satisfactory answer given to 
what is, in my mind, the greatest objec- 
tion to the measure of the Government. 
Supposing that the plan includes the Na- 
tive as well as the European army of 
India, it is contended that you will lose 
the most valuable assistance which the 
Governor General now has in carrying 
on the local administration of Indian af- 
fairs when you lose the service of some 
thousands of officers trained exclusively 
to the Indian service. I do not know 
that it would be possible to obtain any 
more important testimony than that of the 
Governor General himself upon this sub- 
ject, and here is what he says :— 

* No one would dream of attempting to admin- 
ister the civil affairs of India through officers who 
were not attached to the Government by some 
other tie than the receipt of Indian salaries, And 
inasmuch as the efficiency of our military service, 
in those branches of it which are of daily import- 
ance to the peace and safety of the country, such 
as the management of irregular regiments, or the 
conduct of the half-political, half-military opera- 
tions on the frontiers, and in Native States, de- 
pends mainly upon the application which the offi- 
cer gives to his early training, upon the hearti- 
ness with which he undertakes his duty, and upon 
his persevering adherence to it, I should greatly 
deplore sceing Her Majesty’s army in India offi- 
cered entirely, or even in the greater part, by men 
who are at liberty to cast themselves loose from 
the country at their pleasure, and at an insignifi- 
cant sacrifice of their interests.” 

Now, Sir, I do not suppose that any man 
in this House will argue the question on 
the ground that it is better altogether to 
separate officers of the army from the civil 
administration of India. The separation 
of civil from military functions may be 
very proper in an advanced state of Kuro- 
pean civilization, but it is certainly not a 
system that would answer in India. There 
are many parts of India in which it would 
be, I do not say difficult or inconvenient, 
but simply impossible to administer civil 


affairs through the agency of civilians. | 


Let any man read, for instance, the work 


of Sir Herbert Edwardes, entitled, 4 Year | 
on the Punjab Frontier, and he will sce | 


what is the normal condition of life among 
the tribes beyond the Indus and he will 
Lord Stanley 
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| be able to judge how far it would be possi- 
ble in countries inhabited by such a popula- 
tion to separate the power of administration 
from the power of the sword, and how much 
more influence the administrator of affairs 
must have who is a military officer than if 
he were a mere civilian. My noble Friend 
Lord Ellenborough, than whom no one 
has devoted himself more thoroughly to 
the study of Indian Affairs, felt this s0 
strongly that he at one time threw out a 
suggestion that all the civil servants should 
be required to pass through the army, in 
order that they might have some military 
training. I do not go that length, but I 
assert, what I believe no one conversant 
with Indian affairs will require me to 
prove, that Indian administration, to be 
successfully carried on, requires a large 
admixture of the military element. Well, 
then, the question is, how will you get 
military men to take part in that adminis- 
tration? My right hon. Friend’s theory 
—at least, it is that which is usually put 
forward —is that all you have got to do is 
to give inducements and facilities for offi- 
cers of the Line to leave their regiments 
and enter inte the civil administration, 
and you will by that means obtain an am- 
ple supply. To that I have two answers. 
In the first place, I do not believe that you 
will get men, and in the second I do not 
believe that if you do they will be men 
who have received so useful and valuable 
a training as is now enjoyed by officers 
in India. With regard to the first point, 
the difficulty of obtuining men, probably 
the House will permit me to read another 
extract from Earl Canning’s recently pub- 
lished Minute :— 


‘‘Tadhere to the opinion that the interests of 
India require that there should be an army de- 
voted to India. I am confirmed in it by the ex- 
perience which I have acquired, after much inter- 
course with officers of Her Majesty’s regiments of 
the Line in India, of the unwillingness which ap- 
pears to prevail among them to look to India 
as the scene of their profession for any consider- 
able length of time. During the excitement of 
active service this feeling was not so perceptible ; 
though even in 1858 the applications for leave to 
return to England were numerous ; but since the 
cessation of military operations it has become 
very strong, and it is not too much to say that it 
is a rare occurrence to meet with an officer of the 
Line who looks forward contentedly to a long stay 
in India. I do not think that the unwillingness 
will be removed by throwing open the door to 
their employment in every kind of Staff or irregu- 
lar service. Making every allowance for the 
events of the last three years, for the disjoint- 
ed and uncertain condition of service in India 
| to which those events have led, and for all the 
discomforts of frequent and unseasonable move 
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ment of corps and indifferent accommodation, 
the feeling is, I fear, likely to prove a lasting 
one among those who are brought to India only 
accidentally. I believe that there are very few 
Englishmen indeed who will readily make up 
their minds to devote themselves to a career in 
this country, unless they are trained to look to it, 
and are bound to it from their youth.” 
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I think it is impossible to overrate the 
value and importance of a protest of that 
kind coming from the Governor General. 
I have in the course of the last two years 
made myself acquainted with many opin- 
ions which have been expressed upon im- 
portant matters by Lord Canning. Some- 
times it has been my misfortune to differ 
from him, but far more frequently I have 
agreed with him; and whether I have 
agreed or whether I have differed, I never 
read a despatch or a letter written by him 
upon any question of public policy which 
did not bear the marks of anxious and care- 
ful inquiry, and of a conscientious desire 
to ascertain the truth. And recollect, 
when Lord Canning expresses this opinion, 
he comes forward, not so much to speak to 
inferences drawn from facts which are pub- 
lic to every one, as to give evidence to a fact 
of which he is peculiarly and personally 
cognizant. From his position he knows 
better than any other man can do what 
are the feelings of those who are engaged 
in the Indian service. Applications for 
leave are made to him; he knows who 
wishes to stay, and who desires to go; 
and when he speaks of a prevalent dis- 
taste for Indian service as existing among 
men who are not trained in early youth 
to Indian life he is only bearing wit- 
ness to a fact which is more or less fa- 
miliar to every one who is conversant 
with Indian society. No doubt, the feel- 
ing of which he speaks has been aggra- 
vated by the recent mutiny, and by the 
antipathy of races to which I am afraid it 
has led, but it is a feeling which existed 
in India years ago, and I have repeatedly 
heard from able and experienced servants 
of the Government, from men whose In- 
dian career has been one unbroken success, 
from men who, if any men have done so, 
have won the prizes of Indian public life, 
—I have heard, I say, from such men, 
that although satisfied with their own 
share of good fortune, although they did 
not regret that much of their lives had 
been passed in India, yet that if any op- 
portunity of returning to England had 
offered itself to them in the carlier part of 
their career, they would undoubtedly have 
thrown up the service and returned to this 
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|country, at the sacrifice of their position 
and prospects. Nor do I assert this only 
from my personal experience. Of all the 
public men who have ever served in the 
East there is none who has left a more 
illustrious name than Lord Metcalfe. He 
was aman who possessed all those qualities 
which make success not a matter of specu- 
lation, but of certainty; yet what was the 
case with regard to Lord Metcalfe? We 
have it upon record that not long after he 
entered the Indian service he became so 
wearied of his banishment, and so disgust- 
ed with the apparent hopelessness of his 
career, that he wrote to his friends im- 
ploring that he might be allowed to throw 
up his appointment in India and return to 
England. Ifa road had been opened to 
him, if it had been in his power, without 
any material sacrifice, to come home, he 
would have acted upon the feeling which 
he then acknowledged, would have aban- 
doned his prospects in the Indian service, 
and India would have lost one of her most 
illustrious administrators. I do not say 
that the life of public servants in India is 
one which men ultimately regret. It is a 
career of great interest. It offers noble 
opportunities, and confers splendid prizes, 
and men who go out determined not to look 
back, and knowing that their lives must 
be passed in India, become mentally as 
well as physically acclimatized, and make 
the most valuable public servants that we 
have. But what I say is, that in the first 
instance there is a struggle and a sacrifice, 
and that the prospect of banishment from 
England for the greater part of his life is 
one which no man willingly faces. It is 
a sacrifice generally made only when men 
are driven by necessity to make it. 

In the next place, if you do find men 
who are willing so to serve, it is hardly 
possible they should acquire the same train- 
ing as they do now; for in order to gain a 
real knowledge of India, I believe that it 
is essential that men should go there at a 
time of life when their ideas are still un- 
formed, when their habits are flexible, and 
when they can readily adapt themselves to 
the ideas and requirements of Indian life. 
My right hon. Friend asked why should 
not that be the case with officers of Line 


regiments—why should not they go out 
early and determine to remain in India? 
Because they have no certainty of being 


able to do so. Suppose there is a war or 
a prospect of a war at home, and an offi- 
cer is living with his regiment in India, 
and has for years been studying the lan- 
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guages of the country, intending to retire 
from the service and devote himself to 
civil administration. His regiment is re- 
called with a prospect of being engaged in 
hostilities, and it isimpossible for him with 
honour to leave it. He therefore quits the 
country, and takes his part in the events 
which may be passing on this side of the 
globe. He thus loses probably the special 
aptitude for Indian affairs which he had 
acquired, certainly, he loses the wish to re- 
turn to India, and a trained administrator 
is lost to that country. You must not mea- 
sure the amount of loss sustained merely 
by the number of persons who are thus 
inevitably prevented from pursuing an In- 
dian career. You must bear in mind also 
the element of uncertainty, the not know- 
ing whether or not they will be able to 
continue in the Indian service, which will 
more than anything else discourage men 
from entering upon what is at first a very 
laborious and very irksome task. I do 
not like to read extracts, but only two days 
ago I received a letter from a gentleman 
of considerable position and very high at- 
tainments, who for a time held an official 
situation in India, but who is wholly un- 
connected with either the civil or military 
service of that country, and whose opinion 
is therefore a perfectly unbiassed one. He 
says :— 

“Tam convinced that no man, Jet him possess a 
concentration of all talents, can or will fit him- 
self for service in India unless it is the business 
of his life.” “At the end of eighteen years’ ser- 
vice in a tropical colony, with a thorough know- 
ledge of the languages, I felt every day I had some- 
thing to learn. I learnt by every day’s experience 
how I must have irritated my people by my igno- 
rance of their habits—an ignorance excused only 
as being obviously ignorance.” 

T think that it is impossible to overrate the 
importance of this subject, because we have 
in India to deal with a people whom we 
can hardly measure by any European stan- 
dard. In Indian affairs we have repeat- 
edly seen how great discontent and dis- 
satisfaction has been created by ignorance 
of Native customs and ideas. I will not 
refer to the signal illustrations of this fact 
which the events of the last two years 
have afforded, but this I will say, that 
having heard, as we all have, innumerable 
speculations as to the cause of the recent 
insurrection, I believe that although un- 
doubtedly there were deep-seated causes 
also at work, and although there were per- 
sons who for their own objects excited the 
people, yet I am inclined to think with 
Sir John Lawrence that the alarm excited 
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by the greased cartridges was not affected, 
but was a real alarm, caused by our igno- 
rance of the prejudices entertained by our 
army upon that subject. I do not believe 
that any European going for the first time 
to India, and having to do with the Na- 
tives, can avoid giving offence and causing 
discontent, however anxious he may be 
to do so. If hon. Gentlemen wish to see 
the whole subject discussed far more fully 
and ably than I can deal with it, I can 
only refer them to that admirable Minuto 
of Sir James Outram which they will find 
at page 110 of the blue-book, and with 
every word of which I would express my 
concurrence. 

T now come to that upon which my right 
hon. Friend laid the greatest stress, and 
undoubtedly, not without cause if his con- 
He argued as 
if there was a necessary connection be- 
tween the existence of a local European 
force and the existence of discontent and 
want of discipline in that force. We have 
had a great many assertions made upon 
that point both in this House and out of 
it; but I have not found any proof given 
of the truth of these assertions. ‘True, 
insubordination prevailed to a lamentable 
extent among the local European troops 
of India last year. But what ought to be 
shown, and what has not yet been shown, 
is that the local character of that army 
had anything to do with its insubordina- 
tion. The incidents of their mutiny are 
fresh in the recollection of every hon. 
Member of this House, and therefore I 
need only say that the event was altogether 
exceptional and casual. I am not here to 
defend these men. Their claims, I think, 
were not reasonable, and their conduct, I 
am sure, was unfortunate. But I main- 
tain that the circumstances which led to 
that mutiny were such as can hardly recur. 
In the first place you had the older troops, 
as I believe, greatly demoralized by two 
years of civil war. ‘Then you had a 
number of recruits raised in haste and 
sent out from this country, under the ur- 
gent necessity of the case, with the politi- 
cal object of making as great a display of 
European force as possible; but in point 
of training and discipline they were not 
in such a state as they might have been if 
despatched at greater leisure, and with 
more previous preparation. ‘Then, in ad- 
dition, there were exaggerated expecta- 
tions entertained, I am told, by many of 
these troops on the subject of the prize 
money, to which they thought them- 
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selves entitled. Those expectations were 
disappointed, and that disappointment pro- 
duced discontent. And although I am 
most unwilling to say anything which may 
appear to throw blame upon the local au- 
thorities, who in a very delicate matter 
undoubtedly acted to the best of their 
judgment, still I thought at the time, and 
I have always thought since, that if some 
rather fuller and more detailed explana- 
tion of the grounds on which the decision 
of the Government was based had been 
made known to the men, and it had been 
proved to them that they were only asked 
to do what they were previously bound to 
do by the oaths they had taken on cnter- 
ing the service, something at least might 
have been done—I do not know how 
much — towards allaying their discon- 
tent. All these considerations form cer- 
tainly not a justification, but a pallia-; 
tion and explanation to some extent of 
the bad feeling which existed among the 
local foree. And what I wish to ask my 
right hon. Friend is this—Can you show, 
have you ever attempted to show that, 
placed in the same circumstances, influ- 
enecd by the same opinions, and exposed 
to the same—lI will not say real but sup- 
posed—provocation (and even if it was ill- 
founded the men felt it to be real to them) 
—troops of the Line would not have acted 
precisely as they did? Then, is the acci- 
dent of a single mutiny to condemn a ser- | 
vice of 100 years? 
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You had once a mu- | 
tiny at the Nore, but did you on that ac- | 
count condemn the whole constitution of | 
your navy, or the whole race of British 
seamen ? 

I am told that we must accept the opin- 
ion of the highest military authorities on 
this subject. Now, I do unreservedly 
accept that opinion as conclusive upon 
the fact of a mutinous spirit prevailing 
among the troops; but what I do not see 
is the connection between the local cha- 
racter of the force and the insubordination 
which has unhappily existed. I have en- 
deavoured to collect the reasons and argu- 
ments by which that view is supported, 
and I find it stated by some very able ad- 
vocates of the proposed amalgamation, 
that men serving in the local force have a 
natural tendency to become desperate be- 
cause they have no opportunity of return- 
ing to England. If that argument had 
been used seventy ycars ago, in the days 
of Clive and Hastings, when men who 
left this country for service in India rarely 
came back, it might have been used with 
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some justice; but the pension list of the 
Indian army sufficiently proves that the 
men who go out to serve in the local Euro- 
pean force do look forward to their return, 
and actually do return to this country as 
much as their brethren of the Line. 

Another plea urged in favour of the 
amalgamation is that if insubordination 
shows itself in a portion of the troops of 
the Line, it can be stopped by changing the 
quarters of the men, and thus preventing 
it from spreading to the rest of the army. 
Now, I see no reason why you should not 
take just the same precaution in the case 
of a local force. This objection would be 
perfectly valid if it applied to a local force 
raised for a territory of a very limited area. 
It would be perfectly sound, for example, 
in Malta, the Ionian Islands, or the West 
Indian colonies. But, when we are consi- 
dering the case of a local force, maintained 
in an empire the areca of which is greater 
than the whole of Western Europe, it is 
unreasonable and absurd to say, ‘Oh! it 
is dangerous to have a local force, because, 
if there be any inclination for mutiny or 
combination among them, you have no 
means of separating the regiments.” My 
right hon. Friend appears to have picked 
up an argument which he had heard or 
read, applying to the case of local forces 
generally, and he applies it to the case of 
India, with which it has obviously nothing 
to do. 

In his speech the other night the right 
hon. Gentleman gave us another reason for 
his measure, when he said it was the opin- 
ion of military men that a local force was 
apt to deteriorate, because it had no oppor- 
tunity of access to the highest military 
authorities. Well, I want to know who the 
highest military authorities are ; because I 
should say none is, or ought to be, higher 
than the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
His power and responsibility are theoreti- 
cally equal to, and practically they are even 
greater than those of your Commander of 
the Forces at home. ‘This objection, then, 
like the one I have previously noticed, 
merely takes the form of some general 
reasoning upon the subject, and is applied 
to a case to which it has no relation what- 
ever. It is perfectly true that local regi- 
ments raised for a small colony can never 
have an opportunity of seeing service upon 
a large scale, and therefore would labour 
under considerable disadvantages in under- 
taking any great military operation; but 
it is quite a different thing where your 
local force is intended for a vast country 
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like India, and is in magnitude an army 
of itself. And with regard to disaffec- 
tion, I believe that so far from the fact 
of troops being localized in India being 
an incentive to discontent among them it 
operates exactly the other way. I helieve 
that nothing tends so much to keep up a 
healthy English feeling or a sentiment of 
patriotism among a body of men, whether 
in the civil or the military service, as the 
knowledge that they are settled among a 
vast population wholly alien, and in part, 
hostile, a population by which they are 
regarded, at best, as strangers, and in com- 
parison with whose numbers they are them- 
selves but a drop in the ocean. 

My right hon. Friend made very light of 
an argument which is often used—namely, 
that if discontent should arise in the one 
army the presence of the other army would 
act as a check upon it. And he made this 
remark—in which I entirely agree with 
him—“ God help us if our best or only 
chance for preserving India is to be found 
in the employment of one English force 
against another!” Nobody, I should sup- 
pose, contemplates the possibility of such 
an alternative; yet it does not at all affect 
the argument to which my right hon. 
Friend was replying, and which, as it 
has remained wholly unanswered, I will 
venture to repeat—that, if there be a dan- 
ger of combination or discontent among 
the troops quartered in India, the evil 
would be less likely to spread over two 
separate forces differently constituted and, 
in a great measure, entertaining different 
ideas than over one army homogencously 
composed. That is all that I have heard 
asserted on the subject, and as far it goes 
I believe it is a sound and just conclu- 
sion. But, quoting distinguished authori- 
ties, the right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
the inefficiency as well as the bad dis- 
cipline of the local European force, and 
he used words to this effect, that it is 
the commonly received opinion—I am 
glad my right hon. Friend did not endorse 
that opinion—that officers cannot pass ten 
or fifteen years in India without losing 
something of their energy. ‘This is cer- 
tainly an invidious subject; but if one is 
to compare the services of the two armies 
respectively, I will venture to say that 
those who were lately known as Com- 
pany’s officers have had their full share 
of all the perils and all the honour ac- 
quired in Indian warfare, and that there 
has certainly been no inferiority on their 
side. Look back only for twenty years, 
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to the period of the greatest disaster that 
has befallen our arms in modern times— 
the destruction of the army of Afghanistan. 
Whose name is associated with that event 
as the gencral then commanding our troops? 
No word shall fall from me that can re- 
proach the memory of Sir James Elphin- 
stone : he was a brave and respected officer: 
but he was sent out late in life, afflicted 
with many physical infirmities, and unfit, 
as he himself admitted, for an active com- 
mand. That was the doing of the Go- 
vernment of the day. But the fact re- 
mains that it was under the command of 
a Royal officer that the great military dis- 
aster in Affghanistan occurred; while it 
was under the Company’s officers, Gene- 
rals Pollock, and Nott, that that disaster 
was retrieved. Again let me turn to the 
events of the last three years. I should 
be sorry to appear to undervalue or dispa- 
rage such brilliant services as those which 
have been rendered by Lord Clyde, Sir 
William Mansfield, and Sir Hugh Rose. 
It was lately part of my duty to ask this 
House to recognize those services, and I 
certainly never discharged any duty with 
greater pleasure. But every man acquaint- 
ed with England or India must feel that 
the imminent peril was past, the neck of 
the rebellion broken, before those distin- 
guished men reached the scene of action. 
And when Delhi fell, who were the chief 
agents in producing that important re- 
sult? Why, the Indian generals—Wilson, 
Nicholson, and Neill, and the Indian civi- 
lian, Sir John Lawrence. And when I 
hear it said that officers, after ten or fifteen 
years of Indian service, lose a part of their 
energy, I ask myself whether I am dream- 
ing or under a delusion when I suppose 
that Munro, Malcolm, Ochterlony, Henry 
Lawrence, Outram, Edwardes, and many 
others, whose names, were I to cite them, 
would not be unknown to this House, 
were men who spent not ten or fifteen 
years, but the whole of their working life 
in active employment in India. Personal 
contrasts are of necessity very disagreeable, 
but if we are to compare officers of the two 
armies with each other I must say I think 
an officer in the Indian service has oppor- 
tunities for a manlier and more thorough 
training than can usually be enjoyed by 
an officer serving in the home service. 
Surely, a command on the Punjab fron- 
tier involves greater responsibility and 
more active duties, and brings with it 
greater knowledge of military life, than 
a command at Aldershot, or even in @ 
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colonial garrison. And when the object 
is to train men for service in India, 
what can be more important than an ac- 
quaintance with the country, its climate, 
its people, its roads, means of transport, 
and commissariat? And at what se- 
rious disadvantage in these respects must 
an inexperienced Queen’s officer be placed 
on arriving at Calcutta or Bombay for the 
first time? Moreover, it should be re- 
membered that we are always sure, under 
the present system, of obtaining the best 
men in the Indian service to fill the 
highest commands; whereas, if the armics 
are amalgamated, that advantage will exist 
no longer: for there will be many more 
attractive positions for officers of the Line. 
Upon the question of the relative efficiency 
of the two forces, Sir Thomas Franks was 
called before the Commission to express his 
opinion, and he said :— 

“T have served in the field with portions of the 
European forces of the three Presidencies, and no- 


thing could surpass their gallantry, efficiency, and 
intelligence.” 


Sir Willougby Cotton said :— 


“T do not think it is possible to have better 
staff officers than the Indian army had, nor that 
there should be a more efficient foree than tho 
Indian artillery.” 
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Sir James Outram may be said not to be 
an entirely impartial witness, since he has 
taken an active part in this controversy ; 
but whatever his feelings may be, all who 
know him may be sure that he would not 
state as a matter of fact that which he did 
not solemnly believe. Sir James Outram 
said ; 


“Men of the local force are better in health 
and physical energy, man for man.” 


He adds, and there is some significance in 
what he says :— 


“Tf, as is alleged, the discipline of the local 
army is bad, the fault of bad discipline is generally 
supposed to be with the Commander-in-Chief, and 
of all the Commanders-in-Chief who have served 
in India only one has been appointed from the 
local service.” 


And he adds :— 


“Contrast the performances of the Bengal 
Commissariat during the mutinics, when the em- 
pire was in a state of dislocation, with those of 
the Royal Commissariat in the Crimea, under the 
eye of the British nation, and where a land trans- 
port of seven miles only was required of the de- 
partments,” 


Lord Ellenborough, who although a civi- 
lian has deeply studied war, and has di- 
rected the administration of an army, 
stated explicitly that the Company’s ofli- 
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cers have a more extensive knowledge 
comparatively with officers of the Line .— 

“The Company’s officers have acquired a much 
more extensive knowledge; till this revolution 
they would probably have been, as soldiers, supe- 
rior to the officers of the Queen’s army. They 
had seen more, they had more enlarged minds, 
because they had more to do.” 


But upon this question it is not merely to 
the evidence of men now living that I 
desire to refer. My right hon. Friend in 
the course of his speech quoted the lan- 
guage used by Sir John Malcolm, and I 
admit that a higher or better opinion than 
Sir John Malcolm’s it is impossible to cite. 
I do not pretend to know what opinion he 
expressed at other times, because this is 
a question upon which men may naturally 
see occasion to change their views: but he 
was questioned in 1813, before a Com- 
mittee of this House, and, after stating in 
very high, but still general terms, his 
opinion of the character of the local troops, 
a question was put to him which bears very 
closely on the proposition now made by the 
Government. He was asked— 

“Would it be advantageous to have the regi- 
ments of Europeans in India completed by fill- 
ing up the casualties with recruits, or to have 
them occasionally renewed by entire regiments ?” 


That is practically the question now in 
issue — whether it is better to keep on 
army permanently in India, recruiting it 
from England, or to renew it by sending 
out entire regiments. Sir John Malcolm 
said :— 

“Tt would, no doubt, be most economical to 
have them filled up with recruits, and the regi- 
ments would always continue more efficient, as 
any new regiment coming entire from England is 


unfit for service for, I may say, a twelvemonth at 
least.” 


My right hon. Friend quoted Lord Met- 
calfe, and I find in Lord Metcalfe’s volume 
of papers the following passage :— 

“ The Indian army, although it be taken under 
the Crown, must, nevertheless, continue in some 
respects a separate body,—that is, it must be 


officered as at present by officers brought up in 
its own bosom.” 


He then proposes a system of exchange, so 
that, if there is any meaning in words, it 
is clear that he was contemplating a state 
of things in which the local army was to 
remain distinct from that of the Line. 
Again, my right hon. Friend cited in sup- 
port of his proposal the greatest name and 
authority on military subjects in modern 
times—the Duke of Wellington. I heard 
with interest, and I have since read exre- 
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fully the passage quoted. But what does 
the Duke of Wellington say? I do not 
find in that passage a single word about 
amalgamation, fot a single word about 
the disadvantage of a local army. What 
the Duke of Wellington said was that the 
Company’s troops ought to be transferred 
to the Crown. That is quite a different 
question from the abolition of the local 
army, and I venture to suggest that the 
motive of the Duke of Wellington’s re- 
commendation may easily be understood. 
He knew that there was a jealousy between 
the two armies: he knew also that there 
was a feeling among officers as to the supe- 
riority of service directly under the Crown 
over service under the Company; and he 
came to the conclusion that the supposed 
inequality between the two was the cause 
of jealousy which it was expedient to re- 
move. I need not tell the House that 
since the Act of 1858 that cause of jealousy 
is removed. I have only one more autho- 
rity to quote. Let me remind the House 
that I am not calling witnesses into court. 
I am only taking the liberty to cross-exam- 
ine witnesses whom my right hon. Friend 
has called. I have not looked through all 
the writings of Lord Cornwallis. He may 
have entertained different views at diffe- 
rent times ; but, looking over Lord Corn- 
wallis’s collected Despatches, I alighted on 
this passage :— 
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“Several objections have occurred to me on 
more mature deliberation against declaring all 
the forces in this country King’s troops. If an 
Act of Parliament could be obtained permitting 
the Company to beat up for recruits, and to keep 
them under martial law until their embarkation, 
and if some means could be adopted to establish 
equality of rank between King’s and Company's 
officers, I believe I should be satisfied.” 


What becomes then of the authorities cited 
in favour of the Government plan? Lord 
Metcalfe favours a local army; the Duke 
of Wellington is only for a transfer of the 
troops under the Crown; and Lord Corn- 
wallis would be satisfied with the main- 
tenance of a local force on certain condi- 
tions which have long since been fulfilled. 

The opinion of Lord Cornwallis alludes 
to one of the principal grounds upon which 
the plan of fusion is based—the alleged cx- 
istence of jealousy and rivalry between the 
two services. I do not care to deny that 
such jealousy has existed. No doubt it has 
often gone beyond the limits of natural 
and healthy emulation, and its existence 
has prejudiced the interests of the public 
service. But why has it existed? Let us 
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see what complaints the local officers haye 
had, and up to what time they have been 
excluded from an equality of rank and 
honours. The first instance of a Royal 
commission being granted to an Indian 
officer is in 1788. The rank of Lieutenant 
General was not granted until 1813. The 
Order of the Bath was nominally conceded 
in 1815, but it was actually given for the 
first time in 1826. Brevets for service date 
from 1828. ‘The rank of General was first 
extended to Indian officersin 1837. Their 
rank as officers was not recognized in 
Europe until 1855, and the first instance 
of a Commander-in-Chief being appointed 
from the local forces was in 1856—only 
four years ago. It is not unnatural that 
officers of an army 300,000 strong, treated 
in such a way, should have entertained 
feelings of jealousy towards their more for- 
tunate comrades of the Line. We should 
entertain the same feelings under the same 
circumstances. It is very easy to do away 
with the feeling by doing away with the 
causes. By far the greater part of those 
causes have been removed, and if any re- 
main at the present day they are insignifi- 
cant. But when it is argued that jealousy 
must exist between two armies differently 
constituted in two countries, subject to the 
same supreme authority, I say that jealousy 
need not exist unless you put one army in 
a condition of greater advantage and favour 
than the other. 

In one respect there is a disadvantage in 
the continuance of a local force. I admit 
that many soldiers who are invalided at an 
early age are only incapable of service as 
far as India is concerned, and are still able 
to do effective duty in a temperate climate. 
But, if that is admitted to be a disadvan- 
tage, it is one from which it is very easy 
to escape, because there is no difficulty 
whatever, as far as the men are concerned 
in arranging a system of transfer from In- 
dian to general service, by making service 
in one army count towards pension for 
service in the other. Such an arrange- 
ment involves no other difficulty than the 
mere mechanical one of balancing the ac- 
counts of the Indian and English Exche- 
quer. In the case of the exchange of 
officers from one service to the other [ am 
disposed to agree with Lord Canning that 
the difficulties, though doubtless grave, 
are not insuperable; but as regards the 
men, there are absolutely no difficulties to 
encounter; all that is necessary is to de- 
termine how much of the pension of the 
soldier transferred ought to be charged on 
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the Indian, and how much on the English 
revenue. 

But there is one other consideration 
which I think the House ought not alto- 
gether to overlook, and that is the effect of 
the change on the army of the Line. What 
do you propose todo? Why virtually to 
employ 25,000 troops or 30,000 troops in 
India more than have hitherto been con- 
sidered necessary. You will not be able 
materially to reduce the strength of your 
Colonial garrisons. You can reduce that 
of the Cape, because the number of troops 
maintained there of late years has been, 
to my mind, extravagantly high. But, 
with that exception, you cannot reduce 
the Colonial forces. If, then, the Colonial 
service cannot be reduced, and the Indian 
service is to be increased, every officer and 
soldier gets a longer period of service 
abroad, and a proportionately shorter pe- 
riod of service at home. For the men, 
perhaps, that change will not make much 
difference; but for officers, consider how 
far you can afford to make the service less 
attractive than now. You now require 
from them intellectual qualities of a higher 
character than before ; the pay is low com- 
pared with other professions; the chances 
of distinction in time of peace are un- 
certain; and I apprehend that this change 
will materially increase the difficulty—a 
difficulty already beginning to be severely 
felt—of obtaining candidates for commis- 
sions. It is now your object to induce, as 
far as you can, men of social position and 
of independent fortune—who have a stake 
in the country, and have the feeling of 
citizens as well as soldiers—to enter the 
amy. That is a principle which may be 
carried too far. I think it is carried too 
far, if you sacrifice the intellectual quali- 
fications of an officer in order to secure 
those advantages; but, kept within rea- 
sonable bounds, no doubt the policy is 
sound; and it will be for the House to 
consider how far this prospect of consider- 
ably increasing the period of foreign ser- 
vice will be likely to affect the entrance 
of such men into the army. It may be 
said, perhaps, that individual officers can 
find the means of evading foreign service, 
because they can generally, at least in 
time of peace, arrange an exchange out of 
a regiment which is going abroad, into one 
which is to remain at home. But, even 
when such exchanges are possible con- 
sistently with the rules of the service, I 
do not believe that is a system which the 
House will desire to encourage. 
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A good deal has been said as to the in- 
convenience of locking up in India a con- 
siderable European force, by making it a 
merely local force, when you may require 
it nearer home. There is an Indian, as 
well as an English side, to that question ; 
and it might be contended that, consider- 
ing that India bears the expense of main- 
taining an army for her protection, it is 
not reasonable that she should be obliged 
to maintain as large an army in time of 
peace as in time of war, in order that that 
army may act as a reserve for the benefit of 
the Home Government. But I deny that, 
in any strict sense of the word, a European 
local force is locked up in India. The 
Company's forces have had before, and the 
local Indian troops may have again, if re- 
quired, to serve in time of war beyond 
the limits of India, as, for instance, in 
Egypt, in Persia, and in China. When 
any great emergency arises, there can be 
no doubt that they will and ought to 
be sent out of India, provided that it be 
for purposes of war, and not for ordinary 
garrison duty; and provided also that their 
employment beyond the limits of India 
shall not be protracted when the urgent 
need of them has ceased. What I contend 
for is, not that a local force shall never, 
under any circumstances, cross the fron- 
tiers of India—for that has never been the 
case—-but that India shall be its home, and 
that it shall not leave India, except in the 
case of war. If its liability not to leave 
India, except in the event of war, consti- 
tutes any objection to a local force, pre- 
cisely the same objection applies to the 
rule which regulates the service of the 
Guards at home. 

It would be exhausting the patience of 
the House were I to go further into this 
question now. ‘The question is one which 
it is hardly possible to argue fully within 
the ordinary limits of a debate; but there 
is one aspect in which the House ought 
to look at it, and that is in its effect 
on the power of the Governor General. I 
am far from wishing that, in regard to 
administrative matters, greater authority 
should be given to the Governor General 
than he now possesses. In some respects 
I think he, ‘or rather his immediate sub- 
ordinates at Calcutta, have a larger admi- 
nistrative authority than is desirable. I 
should be glad to see somewhat less cen- 
tralization in the Administration of India, 
and somewhat more local freedom given 
to the governors of the minor Presidencies. 
But that feeling is quite consistent with the 
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opinion I now maintain, that in all matters | was 110 out of 1,000 men in their first 
which are political or military, the power of | year in India. And, of course, the more 
the Governor General ought in India to be | frequent the reliefs, the more frequently 
supreme. Since the days of Hastings, to | you bring young, raw, unseasoned soldiers 
whatever disadvantages the Indian Admi- | into India, the greater will be the mor- 
nistration has been exposed, it has always | tality from those causes which affect men 
been free from the evil and danger of a} on their first arrival. ‘lhe House must 
divided authority. If that danger is ever , not omit to observe, also, that the lia- 
to arise, the division of power can only | bility to sickness which affects men who 
be between two persons. The only per-| have been long in the country is capable 
son who can possibly be placed in a posi- | of diminution by prudent sanitary mea. 
tion which would render him a rival to | sures, more especially if it shall be found 
the Governor General, is the Commander- | possible to quarter a large number of Eu- 
in-Chief. In the case of a local army | ropean troops in the hills. On the other 
stationed in India, every officer looks up | hand, the mortality which falls upon young 
to the Governor General, as the head of | soldiers from their own imprudence, their 
the whole local service and the representa- ignorance of the climate, their neglect of 
tive of the Crown; but it is obvious that) precautions, cannot, in a proportionate de- 
the same feeling will not and cannot exist | gree, be diminished by artificial means, 
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in an army of the Line which is serving | 


only for a short time in the country, and 
of which the immediate head is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the spot, with a limited 
power of appeal to the Commander-in-Chief 
athome. With India garrisoned exclu- 
sively by officers of the Linc, the person 
first in importance will be the Commander- 
in-Chief—the Governor General will both 
in Native eyes and in those of the army, 
stand only second. I do not want to exag- 
gerate the amount of inconvenience, not to 
say danger, which will ensue; but the 
effect, both as regards the relations of the 
two, the one with the other, and as re- 
gards the relations of the Government with 
the Native Princes and subject population, 
will be most injurious. 

I am not going, at this time, into a con- 
sideration of the estimated cost of the 
change projected. LIagree fully in the re- 
marks made by the gentleman to whom my 
right hon. Friend committed the charge 
of the inquiry into this subject, that ma- 
terials are wanting for anything like a 
minute or correct estimate of that cost. 
The question principally to be considered 
under this head is, how far the invaliding 
of soldiers, with the expense it occasions, 
will be diminished by a system of more 
frequent reliefs. That of itself is a pro- 
position not altogether free from doubt. 
It is distinctly affirmed by medical men, 
and is, indeed, familiar to every one who 
has Indian experience, that however men 
may suffer in the course of years from the 
Indian climate, still by far the largest and 
most formidable mortality is that which 
arises among newly landed troops. I find 
from one statement that among eight regi- 
ments of the Line the proportion of loss 
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Then you have further to consider, even as- 
suming that more frequent removals would 
diminish the mortality of the troops, whe. 
ther the saving thence arising would com- 
pensate for the enormous cost of transport 
and the practical neutralization of a con- 
siderable portion of the army by its being 
constantly on the passage backwards and 
forwards. I have touched but lightly on 
these two last topics, because I fear I must 
have exhausted the patience of the House 
in endeavouring to state, (and after all I 
have done it but imperfectly) the grounds 
on which I object to the total sub- 
stitution of the army of the Line for a 
local force in India. In doing so, I can 
assure the House I have discharged what 
is to me a distasteful duty. I would 
always much rather on Indian questions 
support the Government than oppose it. 
I know in this case I am acting against 
the opinions of many of those whom I 
deeply respect ; but I know the arguments 
I have laid before you—and the weight of 
which I feel far more strongly than I have 
been able to express—I know these argu- 
ments do weigh heavily on the minds of 
those who, from their experience and 
knowledge of Indian matters, are most 
competent to form a judgment on the ques- 
tion. I wish only that the subject shall 
—as I am confident it will—receive a 
fair, impartial, and deliberate considera- 
tion. I am well aware that from the po- 
sition I have occupied I have been too 
much mixed up in this question, too long 
personally interested in it, to approach it 
at this time with a completely unbiassed 
mind ; and, whatever decision the House 
may come to, I, for one, will acquiesce m 
it frankly, knowing from an experience 
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now extending over a considerable length 
of time, that upon almost every topic 
that comes before us, be it what it may, 
the collective judgment of this House is 
wiser and sounder than that of any in- 
dividual Member. 

GeveraL PEEL: Having sat with my 
noble Friend on that Royal Commission to 
which he alluded, and having becn a party 
to the settlement which he proposed in 
1858, I am anxious to take the earliest 
opportunity afforded me of stating the 
grounds on which I now come to an en- 
tirely different conclusion from that which 
he has just laid before us. The question 
before the House is, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir C. Wood) shall be permit- 
ted to bring in a Bill to repeal so much of 
the 22 & 23 Vict., c. 27, as enables the 
Seeretary of State for India to raise men 
for Her Majesty’s local European force in 
India—whether we shall continue to main- 
tain a separate European force for the pro- 
tection of India, or whether the whole of 
the European troops in India shall form 
part of the Queen’s general army. This 
is a question the importance of which it is 
impossible to exaggerate. It is far too 
important to be made a party one. By a 
party question I do not mean of a political 
kind, Ido not think that on either sidg 
of the House there is the slightest dispo- 
sition in that sense to treat this as a party 
question. What I mean is that we ought 
not to allow our judgment in this matter to 
be biassed by any preference we may as 
officers have for the regular rather than 
the Indian army, or for the Home as dis- 
tinguished from the Indian Government. 
Icannot but think that my noble Friend 
must naturally, from the position which he 
formerly filled, be so biassed in his opinion 
on this question as not to attach the same 
weight to the evidence of officers of the 
Royal army as to that of other persons, 
and no doubt my own opinions are as much 
biassed by my connection with the Royal 
army. Such has been the diversity of opin- 
ions and such the conflicting arguments 
for and against the proposition of the Go- 
vernment, that it is not in the least degree 
surprising that there should be a want of 
unanimity in the House, and for that reason 
I shall not quote any of the authorities, for 
they are all before the House, and the House 
can form its own judgment upon them. The 
bare majority and the minority of the Royal 
Commission came to exactly opposite con- 
clusions, There was an understanding be- 
tween my noble Friend and myself that, as 
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the question would come before us in our 
capacity of Members of the Cabinet, we 
should not express our opinions on the 
Commission; but, still, as I agreed gene- 
rally in the views of the majority, and my 
noble Friend in those of the minority, our 
voting on the Commission would not have 
made any difference in the relative propor- 
tions of the majority and minority. The 
majority consisted of five eminent off- 
cers of the regular army, and the mino- 
rity contained the names of four as emi- 
nent officers of the Indian army. But 
the Marquess of Tweedale, Lord Melville, 
Sir Harry Smith, Sir George Wetherall, 
though Queen’s officers, have served in 
India for a long time, and have had 
just as good an opportunity of forming an 
opinion on this subject as Indian officers. 
The diversity of opinion arose from view- 
ing the question in reference to the several 
interests—I will not say prejudices—of In- 
dia and the Indian army, or the interests 
or prejudices of England and the Queen’s 
army. It was my duty, as Chairman of 
the Commission, to put the questions to 
the witnesses, and in the case of nearly 
every witness, as soon as ever he declared 
to which service he belonged, I could pretty 
well predict what his evidence would be. I 
perceive, from the papers before the House, 
that the Report of the Commissioners has 
been submitted to the political and military 
Committee of the Indian Council, and that 
they were unanimous in condemning the 
Report of the majority of the Commission. 
But that is no wonder, if you look to 
the composition of that Committee. Of 
the five Members of it three had given 
the strongest possible evidence before the 
Commission in favour of the views of 
the minority. Still, even then, when 
they came to express their own individual 
opinions, we find there also a majority and 
minority totally differing from each other. 
And equally so among those who have 
held the highest stations and had the best 
opportunities of forming an opinion on In- 
dian affairs. In fact, names of the highest 
authority and the largest experience in In- 
dia, statesmen and soldiers, may be found 
arrayed on each side of the question, and 
whichever opinion a man may espouse he 
will be in no want of authority to back 
it up. 

In the midst of this conflict of evidence 
it was the duty of Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment to come to some decision, and it 
‘is notorious now that they were in favour 
of two-fifths of the European army being 
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local. I, of course, concurred in that 
view, and it may therefore be asked why 
I have since changed my opinion, and 
am now decidedly in favour of an amal- 
gamation of the armies. The eveuts that 
have since taken place, and the all but 
mutiny that has occurred in the local 
European army, are quite a sufficient jus- 
tification for the change of opinion which 
has been effected in my opinions and in 
those of Sir William Mansfield and many 
other officers. I do not wish to lay too 
much stress on that mutiny; no doubt at 
first the Government was to some extent 
in the wrong; but it is impossible to get 
over the fact that a correspondence was 
carried on, that mutinous meetings were 
held in the barracks, and that even to the 
last moment none of the non-commission- 
ed officers or old soldiers came forward to 
inform their officers of what was going on. 
There are also many other reasons besides 
the fact of this mutiny which contribute 
to alter my opinion. So far from the pro- 
posal of the Earl of Derby’s Government, 
to have two-fifths of the European army 
local, meeting the views of those who 
supported a local army, one of the ablest 
opponents of the amalgamation, Colonel 
Durand stated distinctly in one of his 
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latest despatches, that the Indian army 
would prefer amalgamation rather than 


that proposal. There is also another cir- 
cumstance which has greatly tended to 
alter my views as to a local force. It is 
quite evident from the large number of 
the men of the Indian army who accepted 
their discharge when the opportunity offer- 
ed, that after ten years’ service a great 
many men will always prefer to accept 
their discharge. It has not been suffi- 
ciently observed that the Limited Enlist- 
ment Act puts an end at once to the idea 
of a local force. It has been suggested by 
my noble Friend that if you have a local 
force you can allow men to exchange from 
one service to another. The men of that 
force are, I believe, able to do so even 
now, and at the expiration of ten years it 
is natural that a man should be anxious to 
come home again to see his friends, and if 
at the end of six months he re-enlists he 
can count his ten years’ previous service. 
Therefore, unless the number of exchanges 
from one service to the other be equal or 
almost equal, either the Indian Govern- 
ment or the English Government will be 
paying pensions for twenty-one years’ ser- 
vice of which it has only received ten, or 
if you divided the pensions between the 
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two Governments according to the length 
of service you would be giving a man q 
pension fur ten years’ service, because he 
served the other Government afterwards; 
whereas he would not be entitled to any 
pension if he left your service at the end 
of ten years. There are other difficulties 
of the same kind, which can only be got 
rid of by having one united army. Of 
course, in carrying out an amalgamation, 
you must take care to continue to the offi- 
eers and men belonging to the present 
European force all their present advan. 
tages of promotion and pensions, and all 
the advantages which they possess from 
having subscribed to funds which do not 
exist in the Queen’s service. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not told us how he 
proposes to get over these difficulties, and 
it is the want of these details that con- 
stitutes, in my opinion, the weak part of 
his ease. 

Subject to being able to get over this, I 
think the other objections may be easily 
met. The advocates for a local army op 
pose the amalgamation on the following 
grounds, First, they state that the army 
in India has hitherto supplied officers, not 
only to perform all military duties, but 
civil and Staff appointments, and that it 
cannot be expected that if the army is te 
Consist entirely of regiments whose ser- 
vice in India is to be of comparatively a 
short date, that officers will be found qua- 
lified to fill these appointments, or to look 
forward to lives spent, and a career in 
India. Now, in passing, 1 must beg leave 
to congratulate the army on this acknow- 
ledgment, that notwithstanding all the 
accusations that have been brought against 
it of want of education and ability on the 
part of officers, that they fill these situa- 
tions much better than any other class of 
men, and that the security of India de- 
pends upon being furnished with a sup- 
ply of them. Now, I think that there 
need be no fear on this head. I quite 
agree with Sir Charles Trevelyan on this 
point, that if you throw these appoint- 
ments open to officers of the general army 
that you will have a great rush of candi- 
dates for commissions in regiments in In- 
dia, and who will qualify themselves | to 
obtain them, and that so far from shutting 
out men who look to an Indian career, you 
will afford them far greater facilities for 
obtaining it than they now possess. A 
commission is much easier to obtain now 
than a cadetship, and if the views of Ilis 
Royal Highness, the Commander-in-Chief, 
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as stated before the Organization Commit- 
tee, be carried into effect, they will be 
open to everybody, without any other test 
than that of respectability and passing the 
necessary examinations. Instead of ser- 
vice in India in civil and Staff appoint- 
ments being confined to the friends and 
relatives of members of the Council, they 
will be open to the whole world. Why, 
even by Lord Canning it is proposed that 
every cadet should be appointed to, and do 
service with, a line regiment, and why 
not better belong to it. I maintain you 
would have a much larger field to select 
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The fact is, I believe, that it is as liable 
to be removed as any other portion of the 
European foree now in India. The opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown was taken 
upon that point and laid before the Royal 
Commission. It was to the effect that the 
Native troops could not be removed, but 
that the local European troops were quite 
as liable to serve in Persia, for instance, as 
any other portion of the Royal army. No 
British Government, as I have said, would 
ever endanger India by removing a larger 
number of troops than the Governor Ge- 





neral would sanction. Indeed so far from 


from, and every candidate for civil and | [ndia having any ground of complaint as 
Staff employments in India must have se- to the withdrawal of the Queen’s troops in 
lected that life by his own free will, for 1 | times of pressure, India was saved by the 
would make any examination for them | exertions made to send Queen’s troops in 
perfectly voluntary, and unless others | the time of her need. Our colonies and some 
sought them they would be still confined | of our garrisons were even placed in jeo- 
to the same old Indian names and families | pardy by the number of troops withdrawa 
who now possess them. The men select- from them for the purpose of being sent to 
ing this life would, if approved of, and after | India. India can be looked upon only as 
a certain service with their regiment, be | a part of the Empire—a most important 
placed upon the Staff list, and their places | one I admit—but still she must be pre- 
supplied in their regiment, thus getting rid | pared to give as well as receive assistance 
of the old fatal system of denuding a regi- | when the exigencies of the State require it. 
ment of all its good officers and leaving | Another objection has reference to the 
It is properly 
beg to say that this term ‘ refuse,” is not | contended that the amount of force in India 
one of my selecting, but that of a dis-| should always be regulated by the amount 
tinguished Indian officer, and I think it is} of the Indian revenue; and it was the 
only to be justified as a term of compari-| opinion of a minority of the Royal Com- 
son between those who have been selected | mission that the authority of the Seerctary 
for peculiar merit, and those who, failing ;of State and the Indian Government with 
in those qualities, have not succeeded in respect to the application of the Indian re- 


only the refuse to do the duties of it. 1| consideration of expense. 


obtaining that which was equally the ob- 
ject of all. Now, this would never apply 
to the regular army, because there would 
be a larger portion of the officers who 
never sought these appointments, and 
looked to their professional position in 
preference to any other that might be 
offered to them. 

It has also been said that a local army 
always secures to India a certain amount 
of permanent force in India not removable 
at the desire or caprice of the Ilome Go- 
vernment. I do not attach the slightest 
weight to that objection to the proposal 
before us. The Home Government must 
always feel the same interest in the welfare 
of India as they do in that of any other 
part of the empire. India is represented 
in the Cabinet by a Secretary of State, and 
therefore I cannot suppose that we need 
dread such an interference as would affect 
the sceurity of that country. But it is a 
mistake to imagine that the local European 
foree cannot now be removed from India. 


venue would be interfered with by having 
the whole of the foree a Royal army. Re- 
collect, however, that the amount of force 
in India, whether local or regular, must al- 
ways depend upon the Governor General 
and the Indian Government. The Home 
Government has no authority to send a sin- 
gle regiment to India without it being ap- 
plied for by the Indian Government ; but 
at the same time the latier has the power 
of decreasing the force there at any time 
it may think proper by sending regiments 
home; and that power has sometimes been 
exercised, to the great disarrangement of 
the financial Estimates of the Secretary 
for War. You have an example of it this 
very year, in the necessity he was under 
of withdrawing his original Estimates, and 
substituting revised ones on account of the 
unexpected arrival of troops from India. 
I think the Secretary of State has shown 
that there is not such a difference in point 
of expense between a local and a regular 
force as ought to influence the decision of 
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the House upon this subject. I agree 
with him that the most efficient force is 
the cheapest. Why should there be any 
difference of expense? I am satisfied that 
sufficient allowance has not been made, in 
calculating the expense of a local army, 
for the effect of the limited Enlistment 
Act. Moreover, if the whole of the army 
in India were a regular army, I do not 
see why the scale of allowances made 
to troops serving in India should not be 
subject to revision, and placed more on 
a footing with the allowances granted to 
troops serving in the Colonies. Of course, 
the Staff and those who remained there 
permanently would receive higher allow- 
ances, which would be an additional in- 
ducement for officers to seek these appoint- 
ments; but, if regiments are to be relieved 
oftener than they have hitherto been, I do 
not see why there should be that great 
difference in point of expense between 
troops serving in India and troops serving 
in the Colonies which now exists. I think, 
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too, that some reduction might be made in 
the cost of the transport of troops to India, 
and I hope we may have recommendations 
from the Committee now sitting which will 
enable the Indian Government to cut down 
the expenses under that head. There would 


also be a saving of the expense of a double 
Staff ; and, upon the whole, I see no rea- 
son why, if the proposed change were to 
be made, you should not have quite as 
cheap and a more efficient army than you 
have at present, and that all objection on 
the score of expense would fall to the 
ground, 

Another objection which, though not 
prominently brought forward, has, I am 
afraid, affected the opinions of many in a 
greater degree—even of those who are not 
directly interested in it—than any of the 
objections I have already enumerated, has 
reference to the transfer of patronage from 
those who now hold it to the Commander- 
in-Chief, or, as it is called, the Lorse- 
Guards. Any fear on that score is ground- 
less. I have shown that original appoint- 
ments would be open to the whole world. 
The Commander-in-Chief has expressed his 
willingness to give up all patronage as to 
original appointments, and the only thing 
left to him would be the common regimen- 
tal promotions, in which there is no patron- 
age whatever; they are almost matters of 
course, and are the subject of fixed regu- 
lations. The selection of officers to fill 
civil or staff appointments in India will, I 
take it for granted, be left entirely to the 
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Governor General and the Indian authori. 
ties. All appointments to commands jp 
India ought to rest with the Governor 
General, with the exception, perhaps, of 
those immediately connected with the dis- 
cipline of an army—such as the posts of 
Adjutant General and Quartermaster-Gene. 
ral, I believe, indeed, that, so far from 
the patronage or power of the Governor 
General being at all affected by the pro. 
posed change, that great functionary will 
be placed in a much higher position than 
that which he now occupies. The only dif- 
ference will be that you will deprive the 
Indian Council and the Commander-in. 
Chief of the patronage of original appoint. 
ments. But there has arisen a question 
between the Indian and the British Go- 
vernments. We have raised, solely on ae. 
count of India, twenty-six regiments of the 
line, two regiments of cavalry, and have 
made great additions to our Artillery and 
Engineers. We have now an army quite 


| sufficient, in time of peace, to supply In- 


dia with all the troops she requires ; they 
have been raised entirely for the service; 
and if the Indian Government does not 
employ them, I am quite certain you will 
not consent to the annual addition of at 
least another million and a-half to the Army 
Estimates, and that a large portion of these 
troops will have to be disbanded at great 
expense to this country. That will be done 
—for what ?—to enable the Indian Go- 
vernment to raise new regiments, and to 
continue that fatal system which has al- 
ready so signally failed. A greater act of 
madness than to disband old regiments for 
the purpose of raising new ones, cannot 
be conceived. You now have plenty of 
men. I will undertake to supply India 
with all the force she requires without 
adding a single man to the British army, 
and at the same time I could maintain 4 
much larger force in this country than we 
have ever yet had without adding one 
shilling to the army Estimates. | For these 
reasons I shall not only vote for leave being 
given to introduce the Bill, but shall give 
the measure my cordial support in all its 
stages, 

Coronet SYKES said, he took a much 
more comprehensive view of this question 
than was comprised in the mere conside- 
ration of class interests, Line or local. 
What they had to look to was, would this 
proposal conduce to the good government 
of India and the satisfaction of the people 
of that country. His right hon. Friend 
(Sir Charles Wood) last August brought in 
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a Bill which empowered him to increase 
the local force in India from 20,000 to 
30,000 men, but the same Minister now 
came before them with a Bill to abolish 
that local force. What was the cause of 
his vacillation? It was that he had now 
no confidence in the local European troops. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had formed 
that new opinion because the local force in 
India had endeavoured to maintain what 
they considered to be their rights. For 
the purpose of placing the matter before 
the House in its true light, and explaining 
the cause of the dissatisfaction shown by 
our troops, he would explain the manner 
in which soldiers were enlisted for service 
in India. Every recruit before joining the 
local force in India had to take two oaths 
before a magistrate in this country, and 
he had given to him an attestation paper. 
The first oath was to serve the Sovereign 
of this country, the second was to serve 
the East India Company and the generals 
placed over them. The recruit was not 
furnished with a copy of the first oath, but 
he was furnished with a copy of the second, 
and he (Colonel Sykes) held in his hand 
one of these papers. Let the House ima- 
gine then the effect of ignorant and unin- 
structed persons carrying about with them 
a paper wherein they read that they were 
bound only to serve the East India Com- 
pany. That was the general feeling among 
them, and not only that, but they con- 
sidered that if the engagements they had 
entered into were broken they were enti- 
tled to enter into new conditions and to 
have a bounty, or to be sent home. Curi- 
ously enough, a question almost identical 
in its features was raised in 1795. Lord 
Cornwallis at that time advocated the amal- 
gamation of the local force in India with 
the troops of the Line, and he wrote this 
Minute :— 

“The condition on which the European non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers at present in 
the Company’s service have enlisted cannot be al- 
tered, and therefore those men who do not choose, 
upon receiving a new bounty, to re-enlist volun- 
tarily on the usual terms in the King’s service, 
can only be required to perform the engagements 
in India which they have contracted to perform 
to the Company, subject to the articles of war, 
which are in no essential point different from those 
in the King’s service ; and after the expiration of 
those engagements they are to be furnished with 
passages in the Company’s ships to England.” 


Now the present question having been 
raised, and the matter having been referred 
to the law officer of the Government, the 
Advocate General, it did seem semewhat 
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strange that he and the military Judge Ad- 
vocate should not have been aware of this 
Minute, which would have at once set at 
rest the question of the rights of the men. 
The men were quite aware of the opinion 
of Lord Clyde; they also had in their 
recollection the declaration of the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Palmerston), “If the 
troops do not like to be transferred, let 
them take their discharge.” Under these 
circumstances, when the men found that 
their application for a bounty was resisted 
on the part of the Government, it could 
not be truly said that the men were in a 
state of mutiny because they asserted what 
they considered to be their rights. What 
was the history of the case? The soldiers 
had presented memorials upon the subject, 
complaining of what they deemed an in- 
jury. Committees sat at the different sta- 
tions to hear the men’s statements, and 
they were desired to be patient while the 
matter was under reference to the Govern- 
ment. Several weeks, nay months elapsed 
before any reply was given, and during 
that period they behaved with the greatest 
propriety. The reply came, founded upon 
the dry technicalities of the law, upon the 
wording of the first oath, a copy of which 
had not been given to them, and it told 
them they had taken an oath of allegiance 
to the Crown, and were servants of the 
Crown, and not entitled therefore to any 
bounty at all, or new conditions of service. 
Up to that period they had been perfectly 
obedient, but then they began to say, ‘‘ We 
require justice, not law; combination is 
necessary ; there can be no mistake about 
our rights, and we must have them.” That 
conduct of course constituted mutiny, if it 
were mutiny for troops to demand what 
they conceived to be their rights. But 
was it true that they had all quitted India? 
Only 10,000 out of some 21,000 returned 
to this country, and of these great numbers 
re-enlisted and went out again. His right 
hon. Friend said that in consequence of 
the conduct of the men they had shown 
themselves unworthy of trust for the fu- 
ture, and that they ought to be abolished 
as local troops, and yet with singular in- 
consistency, notwithstanding their untrust- 
worthiness, he would make them regiments 
of the Royal army. Now let the House 
apply that argument to the troops of the 
Line. During a former war a Highland 
regiment, which had since highly distin- 
guished itself, was raised on the express 
condition that it should not be sent abroad. 
In course of time, however, troops were 
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required in the West Indies, and this 
regiment was ordered to be marched down 
to Leith for embarkation. But when the 
men discovered their intended destination 
they marched through Leith and Edin- 
burgh with their drums beating and co- 
lours flying, and took up a position under 
Arthur’s Seat and sect the Government at 
defiance. The Government, in that case, 
was forced to give way, but it was never 
contended that on that account the Regi- 
ment was to be distrusted for the future, 
or that the Government were bound to 
disband the whole of the Highland corps. 
By parity of reasoning, however, his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Charles Wood) ought to 
say, as he did of the soldiers in India, 
that because those Highlanders had con- 
tended for and obtained their rights not 
only they ought to be disbanded, but 
all the other Highland Regiments for 
their loyalty was not to be trusted. Take 
another instance. The 22nd Royal Regi- 
ment, than which none could be more 
brave or loyal, when stationed at Muttra, 
complained that they were unable to obtain 
the arrears of pay due to them, from the 
defalcations and death of the Paymaster 
of the Regiment. One fine day the Ser- 
geant Major fell in the Regiment on parade, | 
and the men demanded a settlement of | 
their pay. Major-General Dickson, who | 
commanded the station, was obliged to| 
call out the cavalry and Horse Artillery, 
and on his requisition the regiment ground- 
ed their arms and retired to barracks; 
but the result was that the men obtained 
what was due to them, were re-armed, 
and were finally sent on active service. 
No man would venture to say that this re- 
giment—-since distinguished as Sir Charles 
Napier’s—-was not to be trusted on ac- 
count of this occurrence. The readers 
of Irish history were aware that the 5th 
Dragoons in the rebellion of 1799 refused 
to charge the rebels. [An hon. Mewzer: 
No! never.] The regiment had been dis- 
banded and was now restored; but was 
any slur to be cast on the loyalty or 
gallantry of the present regiment? He 
could give twenty other instances of a 
similar kind, but these were quite sufficient 
to bring his right hon. Friend’s argument 
to what the schoolmen termed the absur- 
dum. 

The next argument was, that in conse- 
quence of the indiscipline of the European 
troops in India, they were not so efficient 
as troops of the Line. Lord Clyde, Sir 
Hugh Rose, and Sir William Mansfield 
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it was found in the blue-books had ex- 
pressed themselves to this effect. But the 
local Artillery had long been acknowledged 
to be equal to any in the world and the co. 
lours of the European Regiments were em- 
blazoned with the names of many. victories 
in which the regiments had participated ; 
and with respect to the Native army, 
Lord Clyde, on taking leave of the 9th 
Bombay Infantry said, addressing Major 
Evans, who was in command, he had long 
desired to have an opportunity of thank- 
ing his fine regiment for its soldier-like 
appearance, with which he could scarcely 
find words to express his satisfaction. Lord 
Clyde also expressed his warm acknoy- 
ledgment to the whole Native army of 
Bombay for its strict discipline, which 
he said he had first beheld at Peshawur 
ten years before, and which had kept 
steadfast in its allegiance and loyal to the 
Government when the whole Bengal army, 
as if seized by a sudden fit of insanity, 
had withdrawn from their duty. Sir Hugh 
Rose, in taking leave of the Bombay army, 
stated that he appreciated fully the po- 
sition of being in command of a force which 
occupied so high a military position, while 
General Mansfield, in assuming the com- 


}mand, said that he was well acquainted 


with the character and discipline of the 
Bombay army, as illustrated in many bril- 
liant actions. With those facts before him, 


| he must contend that the conduct of the 


local European troops and the circumstance 
of a mutiny having broken out among the 
Native troops in Bengal furnished no suf- 
ficient ground for the proposed extinction 
of the local troops in India. 

Another argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman was, that it would be impos- 
sible to recruit for the local army. No 
doubt there might be some truth in that 
objection if the local force were intend- 
ed to be entirely European, and to con- 
sist of 80,000 men. But the European 
force in India had always hitherto con- 
sisted of Line and local regiments, and 
for the prospective arrangements it was 
never contemplated that this system should 
be altered, or that the whole European 
force should be local. But why should 
80,000 men be deemed necessary? In 
1857 our European troops in all India 
consisted of 25,771 men belonging to the 
Line, and 15,227 belonging to the local 
army, in other words, of 40,998 men; there 
were also a few veteran and invalid com- 
panies. With that force the authorities 
contrived to break the neck of the mutiny 
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and to take Delhi, under the most unex- 
ampled circumstances recorded in the an- 
nals of military sieges—they managed also 
to take Lucknow, and to hold their own 
till reinforcements arrived from England. 
If they were enabled to do that with 
40,000 men, why, in the name of common 
sense, should 80,000 be thought necessary 
now when there was not left a Native Prince 
that could stand against a single English 
brigade, when there was no longer a fort- 
ress before which they could sit down, 
and when they had disarmed a consider- 
able portion of the Native population? 
With respect to a local European force 
there could be no doubt about the com- 
pletion of the local force of 30,000 men 
authorized to be ‘raised by the Act of 
last year, for its strength at that moment 
was 18,884, besides 3,492, who were on 
their passage and 1,600 recruits at the 
depot. Drafts from the Line would be 
quite uncalled for. 

The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
while all the officers above the rank of 
captain objected to the amalgamation, all 
those who were below that rank were in 
its favour. He (the gallant Colonel) was 
at a loss to conceive where the right hon. 
Gentleman had obtained that information. 
Since the year 1840 he had given commis- 
sions to at least 200 officers of the Indian 
army, and he had at that moment two sons 
in that force, subalterns, who had been 
with their regiments twelve years, and had 
never sought a staff employment; and he 
had a tolerably extensive acquaintance 
with Indian officers, but in the whole 
course of his experience (with the excep- 
tion probably of a few lads occasionally 
who wanted to get back to Europe), he 
had never heard of the wish stated by his 
right hon. Friend. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had used the names of Malcolm, 
of Metcalfe, and of Grant, in support of 
his view; but he seemed to forget that 
the opinion which those distinguished men 
had expressed was given before 1855, be- 
fore, in fact, Lord Lyveden had obtained 
for Indian officers equal rank in all parts 
of the world with those in the Queen’s ser- 
vie, Since that time there had been no 
jealousy between the two services as re- 
garded the question of rank ; and the opin- 
lons the right hon. Gentleman had quoted 
were no longer applicable to present cir- 
cumstances. 

There were many other objections to 
the plan of the Government. In the first 
Place if the amalgamation took place the 
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applications for exchanges would be in- 
cessant, and the Indian Government would 
be put to a large and unnecessary expense 
in the shape of passage money to officers 
on their way to India or coming home, 
which passages were nct paid for local 
officers. Again, the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) had spoken in very strong terms 
of the disregard of authorities by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles Wood). There 
were fifteen Councillors of India who had 
been expressly appointed for their know- 
ledge of that country, and their acquaint- 
ance with the habits and manners of the 
people; but his right hon. Friend, having 
privately ascertained, one by one, that their 
opinions were absolutely adverse to his 
proposition, refused them an opportunity 
of expressing their opinions in council and 
collectively in regard to it. There was no 
document on the table of the House to 
show what the opinion of the Council 
really was. If the opinion of such men 
as Sir John Lawrence, Gencral Vivian, 
and Sir Frederick Currie, who had passed 
so many years in India, was not to out- 
weigh that of three or four Royal offi- 
cers who had been only three or four years 
in India, he feared the reputation for know- 
ledge and experience of any set of men 
could be of little value in the estimation 
of his right hon. Friend. The local force 
possessed the great advantage of having 
become acclimatized. A lengthened resi- 
dence in India generally softened down 
those asperities and that dislike of a black 
face or a black skin which new-comers too 
often felt. They could only hope to hold 
India by producing a good feeling between 
the European and the Native soldier, a 
feeling of which there were happily abund- 
ant examples. Thus, on one occasion, 
when the gallant Sale was shut up in 
Jellelabad in Affghanistan and provisions 
ran short, the 35th Native Regiment beg- 
ged that their share of meat might be 
given to the 13th Royal Regiment and 
the artillery with whom they had been 
brigaded ; they said they could do with- 
out meat, but Europeans could not; and 
the 78th Highlanders, when in Persia, 
used to call the 26th Bombay regiment the 
Black Cameronians, and treated them as 
comrades. It generally, however, took 
Europeans four or five or even six years 
to become used to the habits of the Na- 
tives, and get upon such friendly terms 
with them. It would be perfectly easy 
to keep up a local force of 30,000, because 
a Royal regiment never came home with 
2D [ Second Night. 
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out 150 or 200 men volunteering into| tion of the army —a double set of staff 
some other force, because they preferred | officers, and a double college, which would 


remaining in the country. He did not 


have the effect of impeding business and 


touch on the financial part of the ques- | fostering jealousy, and when the noble 


tion, as some papers were about to be | 
presented to the House bearing upon it; | 


Lord said that there were no practical ad- 
vantages to be gained by the change, he 


but he believed that the amalgamation | would remind him that Lord Elphinstone 


would involve an increase of expense 
amounting to a million sterling. The 
patronage question had been pooh-poohed 
by the right hon. Gentleman; but it 
would require to be well weighed at a 
later stage of the Bill. Even under the 
quasi independence of the company he had 
known a commander-in-chief appointed 
who could not find his way out of the 
court-room in which he was sworn on ac- 
count of his defective sight. He had 
known another who had never mounted 
a horse after his arrival in India; and a 
general officer appointed to the Staff who 
was a valetudinarian, and had the mis- 
fortune to lose an army. If such things 


had happened before, when objections could 
be raised by a Court of Directors, there 
was no reason why they should not hap- 
pen again when there would be no ob- 
jectors; and it could not be denied that 
4,980 new commissions to fill up in the 
Indian army would be a very pleasant addi- 


tion to the patronage of the Horse Guards. 
He would conclude by saying that, giving 
his right hon. Friend credit for good com- 
mon sense, he could not help expressing 
the belief that his convictions were not 
quite in accordance with his arguments, 


and if he wished to promote the welfare of 


our Indian Government and the content- 
ment of the people, he earnestly recom- 
mended him not to persevere with his 
Bill. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, he thought the 
primd facie evidence in favour of one 
united army under one head, and guided 
by one impulse, so manifest that he would 
not detail the numerous arguments for 
amalgamation, but would rather endeavour 
to answer the objections which had been 
urged by the noble Lord who spoke first 
in the debate to-night. The noble Lord 
maintained that additional expense would 
be entailed on the country by amalgama- 
tion. The proposal of the Government was 
to maintain 80,000 European troops in In- 
dia. According to Mr. Hammack, whether 


that army was composed of local troops or ! 


Queen’s troops, it would only make a dif- 
ference of £170,000. Against that larger 
outlay of the Queen’s troops was to be put 
the larger cost of the non-effective por- 
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declared that the double expenditure upon 
these objects was the least of the evils 
they entailed. The noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) went on to urge the superior ac- 
climatization which a local force enjoyed, 
and the hon. and gallant Member who spoke 
last had also employed a similar argu- 
ment. He was excessively surprised to 
hear that argument, for the whole weight 
of medical authority was the other way, 
Dr. Martin, the highest medical authority 
on the subject of Indian climate, stated 
that there was no such thing as acclimati- 
zation, and added ‘‘ Length of residence 
in India, so far from conferring any advan- 
tage in the way of acclimatization, surely 
and gradually leads to physical degrada- 
tion.” That was borne out by the state- 
ments of Sir Alexander Tulloch. Another 
argument was that a local Indian foree 
acted as a wholesome check upon the with- 
drawal of an excessive number of European 
troops for service at home. He had no fear 
that the Government of this country, re- 
sponsible as it was to the Queen and to 
Parliament, would ever withdraw troops 
from India except under an emergency, 80 
perilous and imperious that the best in- 
terests of India itself would be promoted 
by it. Our supremacy in India might be 
as dangerously assailed in the Mediter- 
ranean or on the shores of the Solent as 
on the banks of the Hooghly or in the 
Carnatic; and if the- security of Ports- 
mouth or Malta were menaced, it would 
be but a poor consolation to know that 
Calcutta and Madras were safe. He was 
for these reasons a partisan of the tho- 
rough amalgamation of the two armies. The 
noble Lord had pointed out how India 
might be made the training school for our 
troops; and it was indeed desirable that 
the military experience acquired on the 
soil of India should be made available for 
the battle-fields of Europe, and that the 
experience gained in Europe should like- 
wise be made availuble in India. They 
were always pointing to the superior or- 
ganization of the French army, and, say- 
ing with truth, that it was owing in 4 
great measure to the practical training of 
French soldiers on the plains of Africa, 
where they received their bapteme de feu. 
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India might be made our Algeria, but we 
declined to avail ourselves of it. The 
French thought it right, under the pres- 
sure of a recent emergency, to transport 
their Turcos and their Zouaves to the 
plains of Italy, and he did not see why we 
should not similarly avail ourselves of the 
resources of our Empire. India should be 
our Algeria, but unfortunately we had 
thought proper to adopt the very opposite 
system, and with what consequences? 
Why, when war broke out in Europe, we 
searched almost in vain for generals who 
had seen a shot fired in earnest, and for 
staff officers who had the smallest practical 
knowledge of their duties. Again, it was 
undisputed that a superior esprit de corps 
existed in the Queen’s army to that which 
existed in the local force, and this fact, 
indeed, was acknowledged by the Earl of 
Ellenborough and Earl Canning. The 
Earl of Ellenborough acknowledged that 
the Queen’s army had never mutinied ; 
whereas, the Indian army had frequently 
mutinied, and once to an alarming extent 
in the year 1806, when some of the offi- 
cers were believed to have been mixed 
up in the movement. ‘The mutiny of 
1859 was also shared in by the non- 
commissioned officers. Every hon. Gen- 
tleman present was, no doubt, aware of 
the last mutiny in Bengal, but very 
few were, probably, aware as to the 
extent of its organization. Lord Clyde 
showed that for weeks previously to the 
breaking out of that mutiny the best 
mode of effecting a rising was openly dis- 
cussed in all the cantonments of the 
local European force. Yet not a voice 
was raised by the non-commissioned offi- 
cers to warn the officers of the impend- 
ing danger. He might be told that the 
balance of authority of old Indian officers 
was against the amalgamation. But the 
House would do well to regard their evi- 
dence with suspicion, because Sir Hugh 
Rose truly affirmed, that a great portion of 
their opposition arose from self-interest. 
He said that those officers who had given 
their opinion in favour of a local corps did 
not hesitate to admit in private that the 
present system had led to disorganiza- 
tion; but they added that amalgamation 
would ruin them, for the Staff appointments 
would be distributed by the Horse Guards. 
Hitherto no great inducement had been 
held out to officers of the Queen’s army 
to acquire the acqusition of the Indian 
languages; but Lord Elphinstone said that 
where an inducement had been held out of 
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the most meagre kind, an active competi- 
tion amongst the officers in the acquirment 
of these languages had taken place. Great 
stress had been laid to-night, and naturally, 
on the despatch of Earl Canning; but he 
thought that it would be seen that the 
admissions made in that document very 
much outweighed the arguments it con- 
tained in favour of a local corps. Earl 
Canning admitted that the European troops 
in the Company’s service were much below 
those of the Line, and that there was great 
difficulty in completely training a local 
European force. He acknowledged that 
the opinion of high authorities in India 
was, that it would be difficult to maintain 
two distinct English armies in India; and 
that many of the young officers in the Na- 
tive army in 1859-60 forgot their duty, and 
committed acts of gross insubordination. 
Against these admissions, the noble Earl 
used only this argument—that the officer 
of the regiments of the Line in India were 
unwilling to make India the scene of their 
professional life for any length of time. 
That argument had been, however, fully 
answered by Lord Elphinstone, who had 
shown that no appointments had been open 
to the Queen’s troops; and that they were 
as willing as officers of the local corps to 
make India the scene of their labours, 
when adequate encouragement was held 
out to them. Whatever was the opinion 
on the subject of that despatch, he hoped 
that the doubts and hesitation of Karl 
Canning would not be allowed to weigh 
for one moment against the united testi- 
mony of the highest military authorities 
in India; and he trusted that it would be 
recollected that Lord Clyde, Sir Hugh 
Rose, and Sir William Mansfield, had em- 
phatically declared that the maintenance 
of a local European corps in India was not 
compatible with the existence of our em- 
pire in India. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he would 
preface the few remarks he wished to make 
to the House by observing that this was 
only the first reading of the Bill, and that 
if any active opposition were entertained 
to the measure, the proper course would 
be to take the debate on this subject on 
the second reading. He also wished to 
bear testimony to the very able speech he 
had listened to from the nobie Lord oppo- 
site. Had he (Sir De Lacy Evans) con- 
sulted his own feeling in the matter, he 
should not have said a single word on this 
occasion ; but he thought that the subject 
of India was very little understood in this 
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country, and that its affairs, though studied 
with assiduity by a small portion of the 
community, did not generally meet with 
the attention which they deserved. He 
had, therefore, ventured to say a few 
words, as being a person who could not be 
supposed to have any personal interest in 
the decision. He was sorry to see the 
benches of the House so very empty, and 
he regretted that even the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (General Peel), who 
made so gallant a speech just before on 
this subject, and who was particularly in- 
terested in it, not only as having held the 
office of Secretary at War, but also as 
Chairman of the great Royal Commission 
which had considered this question, was 
no longer in the House. He was sorry 
that the hon. and gallant Officer had not 
waited to watch the current of this discus- 
sion. But now, one word as to what was 
called the mutiny of the local European 
army, which had arisen out of faults on 
both sides. He called attention to this, 
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because it was alleged to be the cause of 
the present Bill, which was a very remark- 
able Bill, and a very unjustifiable one in 
his opinion, inasmuch as from its peculiar 
form and nature it prevented the House 
from fairly considering on a future occa- 


sion the whole of the large question which 
it raised. ‘The measure consisted, indeed, 
of only one small clause, but it deprived 
the House of an opportunity of examining 
the arrangements of the Government, and 
left them no alternative but to vote for the 
abolition of a local European force. The 
records of Parliament furnished no prece- 
dent for such a proceeding. It appeared 
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and he was strongly in favour of a local 
army. ‘The late Secretary for War was 
upon the Commission also, and it was bard 
to place officers in the position of voting 
against the Minister of War and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

An easy answer to the speech of the 
Secretary of State for India was supplied 
by the statements which that right hon. 
Gentleman made to the House only last 
Session, and which were directly the re- 
verse of what he had said on the present 
occasion. True, the right hon. Gentleman 
announced in a light and tripping tone 
that, having given further consideration to 
the matter, he had come to a different 
opinion. But when-grave and responsible 
Cabinet Ministers changed their minds so 
completely on a cardinal question of policy 
in a few short months, what reliance was 
to be placed upon their decisions? On the 
10th of August last the right hon. Gentle- 
man came down to the House and proposed 
an augmentation of the local European 
army to 30,000 men, including the force 
at home. In 1853 he had proposed a simi- 
lar augmentation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill was, therefore, at direct issue 
with his own conduct and speeches in 1853 
and 1859. Last year the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wholly denied that what had just 
happened in the local European army could 
be fairly described as a “ mutiny,” and he 
asserted that the men were under a strong 
impression that they had justice on their 
side. And so no doubt they had. For 
who had produced the so-called mutiny? 
Why, the noble Viscount at the head of 
| the Government in the first instance, be- 








that the five officers of Her Majesty’s ser-| cause, speaking with all the authority of 
vice who sat upon the Commission all gave | a Prime Minister—an authority equal to, 
their Votes for « Royal army in India; /! if not greater, than that of the Sovereign 
while the four Company’s officers and the; herself, although, perhaps, that opinion 
only Indian civilian who composed the | should be uttered with bated breath—the 
rest of the Commissioners, unanimously | noble Viscount in introducing his Bill for 
gave their Votes in the contrary direction. | the better government of India in 1858, 
If that were so, what value attached to | distinctly declared that if the local Euro- 
the Report of such a Commission? ‘Ihe | pean force objected to be transferred to the 
Commission was not fairly constituted. ! Crown they would, as a matter of course, 
He had pointed out on a former occasion; have a right to their discharge. That 
in what a false position the advisers of the statement reached the ears of the men, and 
Commander-in-Chief would place his Royal | naturally produced a strong impression 
Highness if they induced him to act as one | upon them, and they were further con- 
of the Commissioners. His remonstrance ' firmed in their persuasion of the justice of 
had not, however, been aticnded to, and he | their claim by a report then current in the 
now repeated that under a Royal Commis- | camps of India, that Lord Clyde and Sir 
sion so composed there could not be a fair} William Mansfield both concurred in the 
and impa-tial investigation of this ques- | declaration made by the English Premier. 
tion. he noble Lord (Lord Stanley) was| The troops were, however, abruptly told 
the only civilian upon the Commission, | that they were to be transferred to the 
Sir De Lacy Evans 
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Crown. They expected either to receive 
their discharge or a bounty on re-enlist- 
ment; but the Indian Government told 
them they were entitled to neither the one 
nor the other. When they saw that their 
comrades in the Queen’s army were obtain- 
ing bounty upon the transfer of their ser- 
vices to other regiments, the men of the 
local force thought it most extraordinary 
that the same trifling advantage should be 
refused to them. The Indian Government, 
finding matters growing serious, reported 
home that the soldiers insisted on having 
the bounty or their discharge; whereupon 
the Ministry further complicated affairs, 
by absurdly referring the question to the 
law officers of the Crown, and those wise 
Gentlemen declared that the men had no 
right to claim either. Still it would ap- 
pear that the Indian Government again 
represented the great difficulty in which 
they were placed, and begged for further 
orders from home. It would, therefore, 
seem that, after all, the Indian Govern- 
ment were not so much to blame, they 
having referred to this country for fresh 
instructions. It was stated that the Home 
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Government again answered that the men 
had no right to the bounty, but that the 


Governor General might deal with their 
claims as he pleased. - If that statement 
was truc, it showed that the real origina- 
tors of this affair, which was called a mu- 
tiny, sat on the Treasury Bench. The Go- 
vernment in India were asked to give these 
men either a bounty or their discharge, 
and after having refused both the one and 
the other they published an order declaring 
that the men might have their discharge 
if they pleased; and by the manner in 
which a portion of these men were sent 
home, it almost seemed as if the local au- 
thorities at Calcutta had some resentment 
towards them ; for the deplorable state in 
which a large body of them reached Liver- 
pool was well known to the public. These 
men came home, having been declared un- 
worthy of trust; and, strange to say, yet 
orders were given to recruiting officers to 
go on board ship before they had time to 
land, and, if possible, to re-engage them 
for the service. Could anything be more 
completely convincing than this of the in- 
consistency and impropriety of the Govern- 
ment in reference to this matter? 

But, it was said, those great authorities 
in the army, Lord Clyde, Sir William 
Mansfield, and Sir Hugh Rose, were in 
favour of the change now proposed. They 
were all hon. and gallant officcrs, no doubt ; 
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but he did not think them such supreme 
and overwhelming authorities on this ques- 
tion as they were represented to be; be- 
cause he found that they had held their 
present opinions but for a very short time. 
They were not long ago of a different 
opinion, though they had now seen reason 
to alter their views. When the opinion 
of Lord Clyde was asked in the first in- 
stance, he said it was not the function of 
the military commander to give an opinion 
on these matters; that to settle such ques- 
tions lay with the Government; and that 
it was his business to execute the orders 
he received. But he now declared that 
there was no safety for India, unless the 
local corps were abolished; and Sir Wil- 
liam Mansfield said that the events of the 
last six months had convinced him that 
the existence of a local force in India was 
dangerous to the empire. Now, he main- 
tained that the career and services of these 
local troops were a sufficient answer to all 
that could be urged against their conduct 
during these six months. Putting aside 
all their former services that stand re- 
corded in history, he would say that their 
conduct during the extreme emergency of 
the great mutiny of 1857, proved that 
they were highly disciplined and most ef- 
ficient soldiers. It was astonishing that 
officers in the high position of those to 
whom he had just referred, should endea- 
vour to cast a stigma on troops that had 
distinguished themselves on so many fields, 
from that of Plassy down to the present 
time. They all remembered the distin- 
guished services performed by a regiment 
of the local army from Madras, which ac- 
companied General Neil in his expedition 
against the mutineers. When that regi- 
ment went to Calcutta, after performing 
those services, how were they received by 
the Governor General and the whole people 
of Calcutta? Why, there never was a re- 
giment belonging either to the Crown, or 
to the East India Company, that received 
so magnificent an ovation; and yet they 
were now taunted as men unworthy of 
trust. One would suppose, from what was 
said by the eminent men to whom he had 
referred, that the local officers of India had 
disgraced themselves on almost every oc- 
casion in which their services had been 
required. Who was it, he asked, that 
founded our Empire in India? A _ local 
officer, Lord Clive, who began his career 
as a writer in the civil service, and after- 
wards distinguished himself so highly as a 
soldicr. And if he were to single out any 
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man who more than another saved India 
during the late mutiny of 1857, he would 
say it was a local civilian officer, Sir John 
Lawrence. Again, to refer to one of the 
best appointments the Government ever 
made, who was it that in a dire extremity 
was expressly selected to be the Provisional 
Government of India, in the event of any 
accident taking off Earl Canning? It was 
Sir Henry Lawrence, also a local officer. 
But they were told that the local regi- 
ments were not so well disciplined as the 
regiments of the Queen. He had no doubt 
they did not look quite so smart on parade; 
but who ever presumed to say that those 
troops were inferior to those of the Queen 
on the field of battle? On the contrary, 
they were in some respects more efficient 
for Indian warfare; for they had learned 
on high authority that it was one of the 
drawbacks to the efficiency of the Queen’s 
regiments that, until they had been a year 
or so in India, they were seldom able to 
muster in their fall strength; and even 
when they did, they could not act with 
the same advantage as the local troops, 
who had been long accustomed to the cli- 
mate. He had listened to the charges 
brought against what he had hitherto con- 
sidered a distinguished portion of our army 
with great regret; and he did not think 
it became some of the officers who had 
passed those comments, to make them. 
He was told that the local officers were 
not fit for high command; but the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) had referred to some 
very remarkable cases in recent history, 
which disproved this, and which could not 
be gainsayed. During the calamitous out- 
break that had recently taken place, the 
local officers, somehow or other, had taken 
a most prominent position. He feared 
that if the patronage was to be placed 
altogether at the disposal of the Horse 
Guards, they would only have a repetition. 
of those misplaced appointments which 
had hitherto been so much complained of. 
He under:tood that questions had been 
put before the Commission as to whether 
or not officers had on critical occasions 
been selected for high command in India, 
who were physically unfit for those com- 
mands; but that those questions were re- 
jected and treated with disdain by some 
great authorities on that Commission. It 
was notorious, however, that officers had 
been appointed to chief commands in India 
who, though gallant officers, were physi- 
cally incapable of discharging their duties; 
and what were they to’ expect, if the pa- 
Str De Lacy Evans 
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tronage of the Indian army was altogétlier | 
placed with the Horse Guards, but. an ex. 
tension of this evil? One’ general officgy, 
said that he was complained. of,- because) 
he was bad in his legs; but his prede-: 
cessor was bad in his head.! ’ Another, it 
was notorious, was both deaf and. blind, 
These were the appointments made! by 
that perfection of military administration, 
the Horse Guards. To the last appoint. 
ment, which was) made by the noble Vis- 
count, he alluded with reluctance, because 
the officer appointed was a’ man whom 
every body liked, who had good natural abi, 
lities, and who, if he had had experience, 
and had devoted his time.to military jaf, 
fairs, would have been, he did not doubt, 
as good an officer as any other. Unfor- 
tunately, he doubted whether he had ever 
commanded a company; certainly he had 
never done so before an enemy, and yet 
the noble Lord appointed him to a most 
important command—that of 320,000 men. 
How were the interests of the Empire eon- 
sulted when such appointments as that 
were made? The right hon. and gallant 
General (General Peel) had said that it 
was quite a delusion to doubt the excel- 
lence of the mode in which patronage was 
dispensed by the Horse Guards, and as- 
sured the House that that department ex- 
ercised the most perfect justice and the 
most perfect wisdom in that respect. If 
that was the case, undoubtedly they could 
not do better than increase the patronage 
of the Horse Guards. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the conduct both of the right hon. 
and gallant General himself and of the 
present Secretary of State for War was at 
variance with that statement. They, both 
thought that there was so much conft- 
sion and disorder in the proceedings of the 
Horse Guards and of the War Department 
that they had successively moved the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the irregularities. If the exercise of pa- 
tronage by the Horse Guards was so per- 
fect, what necessity was there for the ap- 
pointmient of that Committee? The hon, 
and gallant General said that the appoint- 
ments to the cadetships for the whole 
Indian army would be beautifully managed 
by the Horse Guards; but before that, 
Committee some most alarming ‘and ap- 
palling statements had been ‘made with 
regard to the exercise of the patronage of! 
that department. ‘It was not’ Parlianient- 
ary to allude to the proceedings of ‘a Com- 
niittec before its Report was presented’ to 
the House ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
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had observed that it would be mere affec- 
tation to pretend not to know what had 
taken place in the Committee; and, there- 
fore, he should follow his example and re- 
fer to it. 

Mr. SFEAKER: Therule of the House 
jg just as the hon. and gallant General him- 
self has stated it. It is not competent to 
an hon. Member to refer to anything that 
has taken place before a Committee till 
its Report has been placed on the table of 
the House. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, he would, 
of course, bow to the decision of the right 
hon. Gentleman. But before the Bill was 
read a second time he believed the Report 
of this Committee would be laid upon the 
table, and he should then be able to refer 
to the evidence. He should confine him- 
self to stating that he believed several very 
remarkable circumstances had been dis- 
closed before the Commission. The patro- 
nage of the Horse Guards was immense, 
and he hoped that the House would consi- 
der that for constitutional reasons it ought 
not to be increased. It was generally 
thought that some higher influence had 
been brought to bear to induce the Govern- 
ment to depart from the opinions which 
they lad previously expressed upon this 
subject ; and when he remembered that 
they only last year introduced a Bill to 
provide for the augmentation of the Indian 
forces, and were now asking the House to 
adopt an entirely opposite course, he could 
not but be afraid that such had been the 
case. The arguments of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn had been most satisfac- 
tory and most conclusive against the policy 
Her Majesty’s Government seemed deter- 
mined to adopt; and he would reserve any 
further remarks which he had to make 
upon this subject until the House was 
asked to read the Bill a second time. 

Caprain JERVIS complained that the 
hon, and gallant General the Member for 
Westminster (Sir De Lacy Evans) had 
departed from the real question before 
the House, which was, whether there 
should be a local army in India, or an 
amalgamated British army, in order to 
make an attack upon the Horse Guards. 
He seemed to think that the measure 
before them was a result of a job on the 
part of the Horse Guards, backed up by 
the Crown, to place in the hands of the 
former a little more patronage than it at 
present possessed. Since the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for India 
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speech upon this subject there had been 
distributed a despatch of the Ear] Canning, 
dated May 6, 1860, in which that noble 
Lord stated that rapidly to raise any Eu- 
ropean army in India and officer it effi- 
ciently from the present body of officers, 
was impossible. The question, then, was, 
whether we were to create a fresh local 
army or to raise the British army in India 
from 66,000 to 80,000 men. There was 
now no local army in India. In the Ben 
gal local army there was one officer to six 
European men; in that of Madras one offi- 
cer to ten Europeans, and in that of Bom- 
bay one officer to every twelve Europeans. 
There were between 4,000 and 5,000 men 
at present belonging to the local army in 
India, and in the course of the year 300 
men would be sent out to replace thou- 
sands who had been disbanded and sent 
home. It was a fact recognized by every 
man in India, from the Commander-in- 
Chief downwards, that that army could 
not be re-established. If there was one 
other authority whose opinion ought to 
command respect in that House more than 
another, it was Sir Charles Trevelyan, who 
in one of his Minutes stated that, on the 
balance of advantages and disadvantages, 
he preferred the plan of having a Royal 
army in India to that of re-organizing the 
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local force. The Horse Guards, against 
which the hon. and gallant General had 
made so unwarrantable an attack, was 
nothing more nor less than a number of 
officers, who were appointed by the Crown 
to enforce the discipline of the army, and 
to see that promotion in the service was 
carried out in an efficient and correct man- 
ner. There was great misapprehension in 
the public mind as to the extent to which 
the powers of the Commander-in-Chief 
would be increased by transferring the 
local European troops to the regular army. 
A Commission which sat in 1837, upon 
which were some of the most distinguished 
Members of the House, had shown that 
the Commander-in-Chief was responsible 
for the efficiency of the army, but the Se- 
cretary of State was responsible to the 
Crown and the country for the expendi- 
ture. It was shown that if the Com- 
mander-in-Chief wanted to remove a cor- 
poral’s guard from one place to another the 
order must have the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State. He (Captain Jervis) did not 
believe that there was any jealousy be- 
tween the local force and Her Majesty’s 
army, and he could not understand how 
the amalgamation of a few thousand men 
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could injure the Government of the coun-! this additional fee, and relieved from the 


try. 

Leave given. 

Question put, and agreed to. . 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Cuartes Woon, Mr. Secretary Herpent, 
and Mr. Barina. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, 


INLAND BONDING BILL.—COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses | to 5 inclusive agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Manchester Rates to be paid 
in lieu of existing charges). 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY com- 
plained of the absence of precise informa- 
tion as to the meaning of this clause. He 
wanted to know what was the nature of 
the power given by this clause to the Town 
Council of Manchester over the rates. Ile 
only received a copy of the Bill that day, 
and had not, therefore, time to consider its 
provisions. 

Tax CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Member must have 
been particulary unfortunate in not re- 
ceiving a copy of the Bill before the time 
he stated, since it was distributed the day 
previous. He quite agreed that unless the 
circumstances were urgent, or there was 
an universal assent on the part of the 
House, nothing could be more improper 
than to read a Bill a second time before it 
was printed. The nature of the arrange- 
ment to which the clause referred was 
this, The City of Manchester at present 
enjoyed powers of inland bonding under 
a Local Act passed twelve or fifteen years 
ago. Under the arrangement made by the 
House in the Customs Tariff Act, a certain 
additional fee was chargeable on goods in 
warehouses when they had been delivered 
to places not now enjoying the privilege of 
inland bonding. Manchester would, there- 
fore, only have to pay this additional fee; 
and that fee formed a much smaller burden 
than the whole expense of the customs 
establishment, which the City liad hitherto 
borne. In fact the object of the clause 
was to give to Manchester an opportunity 
of getting rid of the obligation to pay the 
whole expense of the Customs establish- 
ment, by placing itself on the same footing 
as other towns. But parties representing 
the sentiments of Manchester had said that 
as that City entirely agreed with the ob 
ject in view, it would be better to enact at 
once that Manchester should be liable to 
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charges of its own establishment. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he fully concurred 
in the principle of placing Manchester 
upon the equality alluded to, but it was 
important to ascertain the nature of the 
Local Act of Manchester in order that they 
might know whether that City obtained 
any peculiar advantages uuder it. 

Tat CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE. 
QUER said, it was true the Local Act 
contained various other provisions; but 
they were rather complex than necessary, 
and were intended merely to adjust the 
system under which the rates should be 
collected in the Customs establishment, 
The effect of the clause would be to leave 
Manchester, as regarded the public, pre- 
cisely on the same footing as the other 
inland places which had bonding. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that much depend. 
ed on what meaning was placed on the 
word “ public’ by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He should like to know whether it 
would make any difference as between 
Manchester and the Exchequer. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
QUER said, he believed Manchester would 
not obtain any such advantage. 

Mr. BAZLEY remarked that the Loeal 
Act had affected Manchester rather disad- 
vantageously than o:‘erwise, but under 
the present Bill Manchester, Leeds, Shef- 
field, and other places, would be placed 
upon precisely the same footing. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported : as amended, to be consi- 
dered To-morrow. 


CALEDONIAN AND CRINAN CANALS 
BILL. 


THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. FINLAY suggested that the third 
reading should be deferred for a few days 
in order that an opportunity might be 
afforded for the introduction of a clause 
which would prevent the letting of the 
canals to parties who were not prepared 
to use them for the accommodation of the 

ublic. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS moved that it be 
read a third time that day three months. 
Nearly £1,400,000 had already been spent 
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on the canal without any adequate return. 
Some time ago a Committee sat on the 
subject, and the majority consisting chiefly 
of Members, having an interest in that 
part of the country and the canal, recom- 
mended that it should be transferred to 
any one who would take the management 
of it, but nobody could be found bold 
enough. Inno one year had it ever pro- 
duced as much as had been expended on 
it; in the last year, for which a return 
had been made, the tolls and dues amount- 
ed to £5,080, while £6,951 had been spent 
on it in the same time. Yet this Bill 
proposed to raise £20,000 more from the 
Loan Commission. It was a perfect waste 
of public money. Some years ago, after 
it had cost £1,800,000, it had been offered 
as a gift to any one who would take it, 
and no person was found to avail himself 
of that offer. It had been made the sub- 
ject of not less than 17 Acts of Parliament, 
and he regarded the whole proceedings 
connected with its construction or its re- 
pair as the grossest’ job that had in his 
time been perpetrated. If the Commis- 
sioners granted this money they might as 
well throw if away. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘upon this day 
three months.” 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tak EXCHE- 
QUER said, this was the first time that an 
effort was made to relieve the public from 
the drain of money to which it had been 
subject from year to year, in respect of 
those canals; and it was extraordinary 
that, under such circumstances, they should 
receive such a blow from the hon. Mem- 
ber. No one could doubt that this Bill 
was conceived in the interest of the public, 
it being the opinion of the Commissioners 
that the public should be relieved from 
a regular standing demand on account of 
those canals, and yet when an effort was 
made to give the public relief, his hon. 
Friend was the man of all others to stand 
up to intercept the Bill. The hon. Mem- 
ber spoke of this measure as if it were a 
grant of public money, but though, ‘un- 
doubtedly, power to lend a certain sum on 
adequate: security was given to the Ex- 
ehequer. Loan Commissioners, it could not 
be in any way considered as a grant, It 
was the duty of the Commissioners to 
satisfy themselves as to the solvency of 
the undertaking to which the advance 
was made, and he-knew no body of men 
in whom the: House of Commons could 
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more safely repose confidence than in the 
Exchequer Loan Commissioners. He was 
not aware of a single important instance 
in which they were chargeable with an 
error in discretion, and the Committee 
might rest assured that they would not 
make any advance without ample security 
to the public both for principal and interest. 

Coronet FRENCH said, the working 
of the Crinan canal from the time it had 
passed from the hands of the Campbell 
family into those of the Exchequer had 
entailed a considerable loss. It was un- 
questionably the duty of the Commissioners 
not to make loans upon any but valuable 
security, but it must be equally the duty 
of the Government, and peculiarly of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, not to grant 
power to make loans to concerns which 
had never paid their working expenses. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he did 
not intend to enter at large into the merits 
of the Bill, but after the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that there 
probably was not a single instance in 
which the Exchequer loan Commission had 
advanced money to an undertaking of 
doubtful utility, he (Lord J. Manners) 
should like to know whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thought the ad- 
vances to the Thames Tunnel Company 
justified such a statement. He (Lord J. 
Manners) doubted whether that undertak- 
ing afforded any great security, and there- 
fore he could not place implicit reliance 
in the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that the Exchequer Loan Commis- 
sioners never made advances to any under- 
takings that had not a reasonable prospect 
of success. 

Mr. LAING said, there was a wide dif- 
ference between cases in which advances 
had been made in compliance with the di- 
rect orders of Parliament, in. furtherance 
of acts of public policy, and those in which 
the Commissioners, acting on their discre- 
tion, were satisfied that the security for 
the loan was ample. This was not a 
compulsory, but a discretionary clause, 
and he would appeal to the hon. Member 
for Lambeth (Mr. Williams) in the name 
of that virtue of economy of which he 
was so stauch an admirer, not to oppose 
the Bill... The result. of his Amendment, 
if carried, would either be to cause this 
work to crumble to pieces the monument 
of a national mistake, or else if would be 
necessary to apply to the Treasury year 
after year for grants to meet the current 
expenses, It was estimated that, the in- 
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creased tolls would not only pay the work- 
ing charges but leave a sufficient margin. 
Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that the Caledonian canal was made at a 
time when it was believed that it would 
be an advantage in periods of war, but 
from the moment of its construction up to 
the present it had been a tax upon the 
country. If the Bill were thrown out an 
annual expenditure would be required, but 
as it afforded them a fair prospect of get- 
ting rid of that constantly recurring ex- 
pense, he hoped that it would be allowed 


to pass. 

Mr. STEUART said, he thought the 
passing of the measure would save the 
country expense, and hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not insist upon a division. 

Mr. CAIRD denied that the Scotch 
Members had any interest in the canal, 
and said that unless it could be shown that 
its maintenance was a national object, no 
penny of the public money should be voted 
in its support. The tolls which were al- 
ready charged were considered too high, 
and if the effect of the Bill would be to 
make them higher it would be. better if it 
were withdrawn, 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that if the hon. 
Member pressed this question toa division 
he should conscientiously vote with him. 
The security offered was not of the kind 
that any prudent man would advance 
money upon. 

Mr. DEEDES was inclined to give his 
support to the third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the canal was 
continually swallowing money, and he never 
heard that it had been of use to any one. 
It was now proposed to increase the tolls, 
although the result of modern experience 
showed that by reducing them more money 
was got. The nimble ninepence was bet- 
ter than the slow shilling. Still.if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could assure 
the House that he believed the outlay of 
the money to be borrowed to promote the 
undertaking would be so usefully expended 
that the increased traffic would repay the 
expenditure he should have no objection to 
vote for the Bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN supported the Bill, 
and urged that the maintenance of the 
canal was of national interest and import- 
ance. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he hoped 
the House would assent to the Bill, as the 
best mode avoiding those demands on the 
public resources which had hitherto arisen 
in connection with the canal in question. 
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That canal might not be so useful as it 
was ‘supposed it would be when it was 
constructed, but it would be, he thought 
bad policy to refuse to pass a measure 
which, by levying toll on those who used 
the canal, would afford some prospect of 
maintaining the necessary communication, 
without at the same time applying to Par- 
liament for grants of public money for the 
purpose. Those who professed to be the 
guardians of the public purse ought. not 
to object to a Bill the object of which was 
to protect that purse. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to haye 
an answer to the question put by his right 
hon. Friend, the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley), because both his vote and 
the vote of his right Friend depended, upon 
that answer. He wished to know whether 
it was absolutely necessary to keep these 
canals. Could they not be given up? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER stated that he believed an increased 
toll would, judiciously applied, afford the 
sole chance of materially improving the 
revenue of the canal, so as to relieve the 
public from an annual charge on. its 
account. The contemplated expenditure 
would, in his opinion, prove to be of a re- 
munerative character, and tend to improve 
the general. resources of the canal. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” 

The House divided :—Ayes 98; Noes 
47 ;. Majority 51. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES BILL— 
CONSIDERATION.— ADJOURNED DEBATE, 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 

Debate on Question (18th June), ‘‘ That 

the Bill be now taken into consideration.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr, NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, if 
he had any information as to the fulfil- 
ment of an understanding made the other 
night that the Bill should not be proceeded 
with, until there was a fair opportunity 
for a full discussion, and until the At- 
torney General was present to give expla- 
nations as to the various Amendments 
introduced into the Bill. It was hardly 
possible to proceed with a subject of such 
magnitude at that hour; but he, should 
wish to know from the Attorney General 
when the opportunity would be afforded? 
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was happy to have an opportunity of stat- 
ing to the House the nature of the mea- 
sure before them, and the Amendments 
which we had thought right to make in it. 
In order to render the subject intelligible 
he might remind the Houee that when the 
general Charity Bill was passed in 1853, 
giving the Commissioners a summary 
power, of making inquiry into the ad- 
ministration of charitable estates, it was 
thought wise to exempt the Roman Catho- 
lic charities from the operation of that 
statute. The reason was that anterior to 
the passing of the statute of William 1V., 
Roman Catholic charities were, from the 
then state of the law, generally invalid, 
and it was accordingly requisite for the 
Roman Catholics, in order to give effect 
to any charity connected with their reli- 
gion, to make secret and clandestine ar- 
rangements for that purpose, and to rely 
upon the honour of individuals, to whom 
they committed the trust, in order not to 
infringe the Statute of Mortmain. There- 
fore, it was not thought just that these 
charities should be subjected to the in- 
quisition of the Commissioners. It was, 
however. thought requisite that some mea- 
sure should be introduced for the purpose 
of giving an opportunity to Roman Ca- 
tholics of placing their charities on the 
same footing with those of Protestant Dis- 
senters, and so to arrange them as to ad- 
mit of their being brought within the 
operation of the general law. A Bill was 
accordingly introduced for that purpose by 
the hon. and learned Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. Bowyer). Upon examining that Bill 
it appeared to him (the Attorney General) 
necessary that some alterations and addi- 
tions should be made, and he proposed 
now to explain the effect and operation of 
the various provisions of the Bill in its 
yresent form. The first clause was one 
which required the careful attention of 
the House. The enactment of the first 
section was that a good charitable use 
should not be tainted and rendered in- 
valid by its being connected with a super- 
stitious use. He considered that those 
uses which were pronounced by the statute 
of Edward VI. to be superstitious still 
retained that character, and were conse- 
quently illegal and void. The present 
state of the Jaw was, that if there was a 
gift to a good charity, but so mixed up 
with a superstitious use that what was 
given to the one could not be distiuguish- 
ed from that which was given to the other 
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—if the superstitious were inseparably 
connected with the valid use, the result 
was that the superstitious use voided the 
good charity, and the whole of the pro- 
perty became forfeited to the Crown. But 
that seemed to be unreasonable and un- 
just. Therefore the object of the first 
clause in the Bill was to alter that state 
of the law, and to render the good use 
valid and free from objection, notwith- 


| standing its connection with the super- 


stitious use. But no validity was given 
to the superstitious use, which remained 
bad as before. It should he carefully ob- 
served that the first section saved only 
gifts for charities relating to the Roman 
Catholic religion, and that word ‘ charity” 
was carefully explained by the interpreta- 
tion clause to mean such charities only as 
would be perfectly good and valid under 
the General Charitable Act of 1853. The 
first section, therefore, might be read thus 
—‘*That no gift for any good and valid 
charity should be made void and invalid, 
simply by reason of there being some 
direction touching prayers for the dead, 
or observances of Roman Catholic cere- 
monies usual in the ordinary mode !of per- 
forming Divine worship in the Roman 
Catholic Church.’””’ There was then no 
foundation for the apprehension which 
some hon. Members seemed to entertain 
that the effect of the measure would be 
to encourage and render valid supersti- 
tious uses. He was perfectly sure in his 
own mind that such an apprehension was 
totally without foundation. The sceond 
section had the effect of preserving Roman 
Catholic charities, with regard to their 
administration, prior to the 2nd and 3rd 
William IV., from any investigation in a 
court of justice, save only so far as there 
might have been any fraudulent misap- 
propriation of property. The reason was 
that almost every Roman Catholie charity 
having been originally constituted by rea- 
son of the former state of the law, so as 
to produce a reprehensible state of things, 
it was not thought just to leave those 
charities exposed to legal proceedings 
when their condition had been produced 
solely by previous legislation. The third 
section imposed on all existing Roman 
Catholic charities which were constituted 
by deed the obligation of enrolling those 
deeds within a twelvemonth after the 
passing of the Act. By the Statute of 
Mortmain persons creating a charity by 
deed, which conveyed any real estate for 
the purposes of the charity, were com- 
+- 2D 6 
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pelled to enrol that deed, and, if not en- 
rolled, it became null and void. Accord- 
ingly, the same provision was henceforth 


to be made applicable to Roman Catholic | 


charities which were constituted by exist- 
ing deeds, the object being to give them 
the power of publishing the nature of the 
charity, and an opportunity for investi- 
gation by the Commissioners, and in this 
way to make them generally amenable to 
the law. But the section had an addi- 
tional provision. Many Roman Catholic 
charities not having been constituted, for 
reasons already stated, by deed, this sec- 
tion threw upon the trustees of the charity 
the obligation to verify by a statement in 
writing the mode of the administration of 
the charity during the last twenty years, 
and to enrol that declaration in lieu of the 
deed. The great object of this provision 
was to give notoriety to the constitution 
and present establishment, condition, and 
administration of all Roman Catholic cha- 
rities. The 4th section merely threw upon 
the charity the expense of complying with 
the obligations of the measure. The 5th 
section was the interpretation clause. The 
6th section introduced, with regard to Ro- 
man Catholic charities, a rule of law which 
had already been established by the case 
commonly known as “Lady Hewley’s case. 
In many religious charities there had been 
in the absence of a written settlement a 
great fluctuation in their administration, 
in consequence of the variance from time 
to time of religious tenets, and it was de- 
termined that where there had been a set- 
tled custom for a period of twenty years, 
that uniform administration for such a pe- 
riod should be accepted as the final mani- 
festation and proof of the nature of the 
trust affecting the charity property. Ac- 
cordingly, such a rule being more imme- 
diately required in the case of Roman 
Catholic charities for the reason already 
stated—that they were depending rather 
on the honour of the trustees than on any 
legal obligation, and were therefore neces- 
sarily subject to fluctuations in their ad- 
ministration — this enactment was _ intro- 
duced. The remaining section prevented 
the Act from having a retrospective opera- 
tion. This was the sum total of the enact- 
ments contained in the Bill. The only al- 
teration of law which might be considered 
as a relief extended to Roman Catholics 
was the taking away of that very unjust, 
and, as he thought, very severe enactment, 
which made the presence of any super- 
stitious use sufficient to invalidate the gift 
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with which it was connected, remembering 
always, that under that word superstitious 
use was included by the law things which 
were of daily occurrence in the ordinary 
exercise of Roman Catholic worship, such 
as the saying of prayers for the dead, and 
not only the performance of mass, but the 
ordinary burning of lights, candles, and so 
forth, all of which were still regarded as 
superstitious uses. To that extent the 
first section gave relief. The rest of the 
Bill was directed to the laudable purpose 
of bringing forth to light all existing 
Roman Catholic Charities, under the pe- 
nalty of being made void if not duly 
brought to light and registered. They 
were all now to be brought under the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the Charity Com- 
missioners, and were to be placed in that 
respect on the same footing and made sub- 
ject to the same obligation, and if not 
brought under the Act, to incur the same 
penalties as at present affected other cha- 
rities. That was the total of the Bill. It 
seemed to him to be a measure which it 
was desirable should be passed, on the 
ground that it was just to put these chari- 
ties on a footing that would render them 
amenable to the general Jaw, and that that 
should no longer continue in the anoma- 
lous position in which they at present 
stood.” The principle was fully recognized 
by the House when they passed the Act of 
1853; and he trusted the House would be 
of opinion that the object had been at- 
tained by the provisions of the Bill before 
them. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he rose to 
move an Amendment, when 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 
had already spoken. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE:: I rose on a ques- 
tion of order. 

Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member 
cannot again be heard. It was after I 
had put the question that the speech of 
the hon. Member was made. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would make 
the Motion which his hon. Friend had lost 
the opportunity of making. The state- 
ment of the Attorney General with regard 
to the operation of the first clause was s0 
important that the Bill required serious 
consideration from the House, and he 
would, therefore, move that it be recom- 
mitted. 

Amendment proposed, ‘* To leave out 
the words ‘now taken into consideration,’ 
in order to add the word ‘ recommitted, — 
instead thercof, 
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Mr. BOWYER said, he had no objec- 
tion to the recommittal of the Bill, and 
would therefore second the Motion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
observe that a great number of hon. Mem- 
pers who took an interest in the matter 
had gone away upon the understanding 
that another day would be especially ap- 
pointed for the recommittal of the Bill. 
at an hour when it was reasonable to ex- 
pect a full attendance. Almost all the 
proceedings on the Bill had been taken 
behind the back of the House, and he 
trusted it would not be proceeded with in 
the absence of many hon. Members who 
desired to diseuss the question. 

Sr GEORGE LEWIS said, he hoped 
that no obstruction would be offered to 
the House going into Committee. He did 
not know to whom the hon. Member al- 
luded as being absent, but he (Mr. New- 
degate) was present, and all would admit 
that on that question he was a host in 
himself. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question?” 

Pat, and negatived. 

Word added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill re-committed. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1, (Roman Catholic Charities not 
to be avoided on account of certain trusts.) 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished. to ask 
the Attorney General whether the words 
of the clause did not go somewhat further 
than he had stated. He understood the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to say that 
it only went to this—that any bequest 
which was for the purpose of procuring 
prayers for the souls of those who had de- 
parted, or any other religious ceremony, 
was not to be held to be superstitious. 
The words were “Any trust condition or 
request in conformity with the doctrine, 
discipline, canons, laws, or usages of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” It seemed to 
him that that was setting up, by law, all 
the canons, all the discipline, and usage of 
the Romish Church wholesale. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
true meaning of the clause was, that no 
gift for any valid or legal charitable pur- 
pose should be or deemed to be invalid or 
void, by reason of its having any trust, 
condition, or request for procuring prayers 
for the soul of the donor, or any trust, 
condition, or request in conformity with 
the doctrine, discipline, and so forth of the 
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Roman Catholic Church attached thereto. 
No gift for any charitable purpose would 
fail of taking effect by reason of there be- 
ing attached to it some direction connected 
with the Roman Catholic Church, which 
direction the law held to be superstitious. 
In Shelford’s work on Mortmain, in the 
chapter on Superstitious Uses, there was 
a passage pointing out the state of the 
law, which he thought unjust, and which 
was intended to be remedied by this enact- 
ment. The state of the law seemed to be 
this: where a charitable use was inter- 
mixed with a superstitious use so that they 
could be distinguished, the King was en- 
titled to so much only as was given for 
the superstitious use; but where the gifts 
to the good use and to the superstitious 
use were so mixed up together that no- 
thing separate was limited to the good 
use, and nothing separate or distinct was 
limited to the superstitious use—in such 
cases the intermixture of the bad use with 
the good use infected the whole. The case 
in whieh that doctrine was applied was 
the case of a gift for a charity school, the 
bequest containing a provision that the 
priest who presided over it should sing 
masses for the soul of the founder, and 
perform some other Roman Catholic reli- 
gious duties which the law held to be 
superstitious. It was held that it was im- 
possible to determine how much money 
was given to the school and how much for 
the superstitious uses, and the whole was, 
therefore, bad. Surely that was not just, 
and that was the only state of things which 
this particular enactment was intended to 
remedy and redress. The clause enacted 
that no gift should be deemed invalid by 
reason of there being attached to it some 
direction which the law deemed super- 
stitious. But the gift to the superstitious 
use would. still remain invalid and void, 
and be forfeited to the Crown. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, if the clause did 
no more than the Attorney General said it 
did there could be no reasonable objection 
to it; but he suspected it went a great 
deal further.. He wished to ask, Whether, 
if property were left for a good use in one 
part of the country, and a bad use in a 
distant place, both would not be legalized? 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
enactment would leave the superstitious 
use in a distant place still amenable to the 
law and absolutely void. The present 
state of the law, by reason of the identity 
of trust, made the whole thing bad. If 
one entire thing was given to a bad pur- 
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pose and a good purpose, and no room was 
left to discriminate how much was in- 
tended to the bad, and how much to the 
good, the bad infected the whole, and the 
whole gift would be invalid. Surely that 
was wrong; and that was what the pre- 
sent Bill was intended to redress. Sup- 


posing a gift for the education of Roman | 
Catholic children in Warwickshire, coupled | 
|of Rome; the Court of Chancery would 


with a gift for masses to be said, or an 
image of the Virgin to be erected in a 
chapel in Northumberland, the supersti- 


tious use itself would still continue to be | 


wholly invalid, and would be amenable to 
the existing law. He admitted, with re- 
gard to a former Bill, that he had desired 
that whatever was given to a superstitious 
use should be applied in augmentation of 
the legal use. 
do that now, but he found it was not ac- 
ceptable to the Roman Catholic Members. 
If they were content with the law relat- 
ing to superstitious uses, and only desired 
to modify it, he (the Attorney General) had 
no right to force a general repeal upon 
them, permitting them to apply to a good 
charitable use what had been given to a 
bad. 

Mr. WALPOLE remarked that if the 
Attorney General himself had drawn the 
clause under consideration, there would 
have been no discussion about it, for he 
might say that they all assented entirely to 
the proposition which his hon. and learned 
Friend had laid down. The difficulty arose, 
not from what he had said, but because 
the clause did not say what he had said. 
If his hon. and learned Friend would ap- 
ply his mind to the subject, and so amend 
the clause as to carry into effect that laud- 
able object which he had in view, he 
(Mr. Walpole) would undertake that there 
would be no further difficulty. The clause 
as it stood placed the Roman Catholic cha- 
rities in a different position from other 
charities. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he held 
in his hand an opinion from a legal autho- 
rity for whom he had great respect; and 
this opinion confirmed what he himself 
thought, and this was, that the clause 
under discussion would give effect to en- 
dowments of Roman Catholic institutions 
of all kinds, provided that they were in 
conformity with the laws, canons, and 
usages of the Church of Rome. The Com- 
mittee and the House would, therefore, if 
they passed the clause declare valid certain 
institutions which by the Act of 1829 were 
prohibited; and they would incorporate 
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law of the Church of Rome. These were 
serious things to be done by a single 
clause. And who was to interpret the 
canon law of the Church of Rome; for 
they would be told, as the Courts of this 
country had been told, in several well. 
known cases, that they were incompetent 
to interpret the canon law of the Church 


thus be driven to accept as indisputable 
all such authoritative dicta as the Pope 
might think fit to enunciate, or which 
might be declared consistent with the 
canon law of Rome by those whom the 
Court of Rome might think fit to appoint, 
and according to those dicta to validate 
institutions that by law were illegal, for 
the exception as to superstitious uses would 
scarcely touch many of these Institutions, 
which were on other grounds illegal. He 
thought, therefore, that the Bill, by in- 
ference rather than by direct enactment, 
would contravene the great compact under 
which Roman Catholics were admitted to 
sit in that House. He warned the Com- 
mittee not to adopt legislation directly in 
favour of the Jesuits and of other regular 
orders connected with the Church of Rome, 
who throughout Europe were the great 
originators of oppression, recognized and 
treated as such, and who had been deemed 
deserving of being expelled from every 
country in Europe. [An hon. Memperr: 
Hear, hear!) He supposed that the hon. 
Member rejoiced at that circumstance. 
The existence of the orders to which he 
had referred was inconsistent with true 
freedom, and had been found inconsistent 
with the preservation of peace and social 
order in countries where there were Pro- 
testants as well as Roman Catholics. He 
objected, therefore to this clause, as being 
in contravention of the Act of 1829, and 
as tending directly to legally establish in 
this free country those orders which, espe- 
cially the Jesuits, had been expelled from 
time to time by every nation of Europe, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
and this has taken place among countries 
which value or are seeking constitutional 
freedom, the instances reach to the pre- 
sent day. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he thought the best 
plan would be to report progress, as no 
one seemed to understand the clause. The 
Courts of Chancery sometimes complained 
that Acts of Parliament were passed in 
terms of great obscurity, and therefore in 
such a matter he thought the greatest care 
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should be taken to express the intention of | tious uses entirely untouched. The clause 
the Legislature clearly and unmistakeably. | had been framed by Mr. Stonor with great 
The more he looked at the clause the less | care, and he did not think it could be im- 
he understood it; and he therefore hoped | proved. 
the Attorney General would undertake to| Lorn JOHN MANNERS said, that 
amend it, and let it be considered again | there appeared to be no great difference of 
on a future occasion. | opinion with regard to the object to be ac- 
Mr. MONSELL said, that the result of | complished; but, as the phraseology of the 
postponing the measure from night to|clause was unsatisfactory to many hon. 
night, would be that the Government | Members, he would suggest that the con- 
would be compelled at the end of the sideration of it should be postponed, and 
Session, as they had done before, to pass a | that the Attorney General should bring up 
Continuance Bill for exemption from pe- upon the Report another clause carrying 
nalties. The measure was a very mode- | out the views on which all were agreed. 
rate one indeed. It did not cure super-| Mr. WHALLEY said, he differed from 
stitious uses, but merely provided that! the hon. and learned Member for Dundalk 
money left for a good use should not be|as to the meaning of the clause, and he 
confiscated when mixed up with a super- | did not think it prudent to raise in that 
stitious use. That was very scant justice, | House a discussion respecting (to use the 
when it was remembered that the objects | language of the clause) ‘ the doctrine, dis- 
of these superstitious uses were intimately | cipline, canons, laws, and usages of the 
connected with a religion which was tole- | Roman Catholic Church.” He saw no 
rated in this country, and professed by so | Feason why there should be a special ex- 
many of our Roman Catholic fellow-sub- | emption of Roman Catholic Charities from 
jects. He trusted the Committee would | the general law respecting charities. 
proceed with the clause. Mr. SPOONER denied that his hon. 
Mz. E. P. BOUVERIE said, the clause | Colleague (Mr. Newdegate) was anxious to 
undoubtedly was open to different inter-|delay the Bill beyond the time which 
pretations, and he, therefore, thought that | might be necessary for the Attorney Gene- 
it should say simply what the Attor- | ral to render the clause clearly expressive 
ney General said it ought to say. To of the views of the Committee. Last year 
render it clear it seemed to require some | a Bill was brought in by the Government 
such proviso as the following, “that no | which entirely expressed those views, and 
such last-mentioned trust, condition, or be- | he wished that it could be now proceeded 
quest, shall be hereby rendered valid or| with. That Bill provided that when chari- 
legal.” He hoped that they would be able | ties were left for illegal and superstitious 
to avoid the necessity of a continuance Bill. | purposes the intention of the founders 
Mr. PULLER said, he should propose | should be carried out by the Ecclesiastical 
in Clause 1, line 15, to insert the words | Commission, as far as might be, divested 
“or have been” with a view of giving | of the illegalities. 
the clause a retrospective operation, to a; Tue A''TORNEY GENERAL said, he 
certain extent. would endeavour to shape the clause into 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it was evident | a simpler form of words. 
that hon. Members were not prepared to| Mr. BUTT suggested that the clause 
deal with the Question. He, therefore, | should be passed, subject to such modifi- 
would move that the Chairman should re- | cation which could be made on the Report. 
port progress. |He thought the clause did not go far 
Mr. BOWYER said, it must be clear to | enough. He—Protestant as he was, and 
the Committee that the object of the hon. | he called himself a strong Protestant— 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. New-| was prepared to sweep away all the re- 
degate) was delay and nothing but delay. | strictions connected with superstitious uses, 
On the 4th of the next month the Act sus-| and even to say that a gentleman might 


pending the operations of the Charity Com- 
missioners as regarded Roman Catholic 
Charities would expire, and there was there- 
fore no time to lose. The Bill was one to 
amend the law relating to Charities; and 
it legalised nothing except what were 
charities within the Charitable Trusts Act 
of 1853; it left the question of supersti- 


leave his property even for masses for the 
repose of his soul. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS suggested that, 
as the Attorney General had proposed to 
modify the clause on the Report, it should 
be postponed, in order that the remainder 
of the clauses might be now passed through 
Committee. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE denied that he 
wished to delay the Bill. He had re- 
peatedly urged that the Bill should be 
proceeded with. All that he had insisted 
on was that it should not be passed behind 
the back of the House. He begged to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, the law of the | 


land had interfered to prevent Roman Ca- 
tholics tying up in mortmain their pro- 
perty which might be devoted to useful 
purposes; but he again objected to the 
exception to the general law sought to be 
introduced by the Bill with regard to the 
doctrines, discipline, canons, laws, and 
usages of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Motion for reporting Progress and the 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Jlause negatived. 

Clause 2 (no proceedings to be instituted 
as to dealings with Roman Catholic Chari- 
ties prior to 2 & 3 Will. IV., c. 115). 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
ask whether this clause would not prevent 
all question or inquiry into the application 
of a charity to any purpose anterior to 
the Toleration Act, unless fraud could be 
proved. If so, it might be held to sanction 
the endowment of religious orders. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL, in reply, 
explained that the clause would exempt 
from investigation every application of 
property given to a Roman Catholic cha- 
rity, even though it was given to one cha- 
rity and applied to another, save and ex- 
cept the application was to a private use, 
or, in other words, a fraudulent applica- 
tion, which would render it liable to the 
full operation of the law. 

Mr. HENLEY asked why a fraud should 
be protected when committed for a public 
purpose any more than for a private pur- 
pose ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL said, that 
when all Roman Catholic charities were 
illegal they were sometimes applied to a 
charitable purpose, though not that origin- 
ally intended. The object of the clause 
was that they should not pry too closcly 
into such application, provided only it was 
for a charitable purpose. 

Srk FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
wished to insert, after the word “ reli- 
gion,” the words ‘ which took place.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 8, 
after the word “religion,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ which took place.’ 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr NEWDEGATE said, he would move 


Sir George Lewis 
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that the Chairman be ordered to report 
progress. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
that after the first clause had been post- 
poned there could be no objection to pass- 
| ing the second clause before reporting pro- 

gress. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 14; 
Noes 66: Majority 52. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. STEUART said, it was impossible 
to ascertain the exact meaning of the 
Amendments proposed, and it would, 
therefore, be better to report progress at 
once. 

Mr. ADDERLEY opposed the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘“ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 16; 
Noes 50; Majority 34. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, the effect of the 
clause would be to exempt Roman Catholic 
charities from any proceedings whatever. 
He thought that any fraudulent misappli- 
cation of a charity to any private purpose, 
whether to or by a trustee, ought to be sub- 
ject to proceedings, and he should propose 
to insert the words ‘‘ to any private use or 
purpose.” 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL suggested 
that the right hon. Gentleman should alter 
his Amendment so as to read “to any pri- 
vate use or purposes not being charitable.” 

Mr. ADDERLEY accepted the sugges- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 


Amendment proposed, 

“In page 2, lines 8, to leave out the words ‘to 
the private use or purposes of any trustee,’ in 
order to insert the words ‘any private use or pur- 
pose not being charitable.’ ” 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. WHALLEY proposed that, as so 
little advance was being made, the Chair- 
man should be ordered to report progress. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS hoped the dis- 
cussion on this clause would be continued. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
put, “That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 9 ; Nocs 
47: Majority 38. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
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“That the Clause, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill.” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, a settlement 
of this question might be very desirable, 
put the House ought not to be forced to 
accept such a crude settlement as was 
offered by this Bill. %&.The Attorney Ge- 
neral had declared that it was the result 
of a compromise, and that it was not such 
a measure as he himself would have sanc- 


tioned. 

Lozpv LOVAINE opposed the Motion for 
reporting progress. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, it was rather in- 
consistent for Roman Catholic Members to 
object to the House considering the doc- 
trines and usages of the Church of Rome 
when legislating for Roman Catholic cha- 
rities. The hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire had informed the House that 
the doctrines and usages of the Church of 
Rome had proved the scourge of many of 
the countries of Europe. 

Mr. BOWYER said, he rose to order. 
The hon. Member was not justified in 
using language offensive to Members of 
that House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE explained, that the 
hon. Member had attributed to him lan- 
guage he had not used. What he had 
said was, that there were religious orders 
of the Roman Catholic Church which had 
occasioned many of the civil and political 
convulsions of Europe. 

Mr. WHALLEY (who spoke amid fre- 
quent interruptions) said, he would call 
on Roman Catholics to state the grounds 
on which they wished for an exceptional 
law. Before legislating on the subject the 
House ought to be satisfied that these cha- 
tities did not come within the ancient law 
of mortmain. 

Mr. LESLIE regretted that an attempt 
to alter the old laws of the country, by 
a measure of a very intricate character, 
should be persisted in at such an advanced 
hour (five minutes to two o’clock), and 
that the House should be almost forced to 
proceed by a clamour which he must say 
was marked by extreme indecency. As 
one clause had been already postponed it 
was but fair that the second should be 
likewise deferred. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, as the 
House was to meet again at twelve o’clock 
it would, perhaps, be wise to agree to the 
Adjournment. 

Mr. MONSELL said, it was evident 
that a settlement could be only effected in 
4 conciliatory spirit. With this object he 
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put it to his Friends at the other side whe- 
ther it would not be well to defer the con- 
sideration of this clause. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 9; Noes 
47: Majority 38. 

Question again proposed, “That the 
ey as amended, stand part of the 

ill.” 

Mr. STEUART moved that the Chair- 
man report progress. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
the Minority had done enough to expose 
the character of the Bill; to exhibit that 
the majority, then present, could not be 
held in their present reduced numbers to 
represent the majority of the House, and 
therefore suggested that his hon. Friend 
should not persevere in his Amendment. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that on the other 
hand he was fighting out the question. 

Mr. STEUART said, he would yield so 
far as to allow his Motion to be negatived 
if the Committee thought fit, but he would 
not withdraw it. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Prog-ess, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 7; Noes 
46: Majority 39. 

Clause as amended, ordered ‘o stand part 
of the Bill. 

The House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


Ilouse adjourned at a quarter before 
Four o’clock, in the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 22, 1860. 


Minvtes.] Pusric Birts.—1* Local Boards of 
Health, &c.; Local Government Supplemental. 
3° Fisheries (Scotland). 


LAW AND EQUITY BILL. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR, in rising, 
pursuant to notice, to move that this Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee, said 
their Lordships had now to determine what 
course to take upon this very important 
Bill, which they had read a second time 
without a division. [le ought, perhaps, to 
apologize for the delay. which had oc- 
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eurred in again bringing the Bill under’ 
their Lordships’ notice ; the delay had 
arisen from a communication he had re- | 
ceived from the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- | 
land and two of his learned brethren, who | 
acted as Commissioners to inquire into the | 
practice and procedure of the Courts of | 
common law. The equity Judges had pre- | 
sented a memorial, which at the request of 
the noble and learned Lord who sat near 
him (Lord St. Leonards), he had laid before 
their Lordships, in which they expressed 
their disapproval «f the Bill. He hoped 
he need not assure their Lordships that he 
had a sincere and profound respect for the 
equity Judges—a respect which, if possible, 
had been increased since he had the honour 
of being associated with them. They were 
most learned, honourable, and devoted pub- 
lic functionaries, and he rejoiced that he 
had always been able to act with them 
with the most perfect harmony. But their 
opinions being hostile to the opinions of 
the common law Judges, headed by the 
Lord Chief Justice, it was impossible that 
he could act upon the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, without giving every 
possible opportunity for the full considera- 
tion of the provisions of the measure, The 
objections of the equity Judges would be 
found in the memorial which he most earn. 
estly implored their Lordships to read, 
since it was written with great ability, 
and deserved their deepest attention. The 
question was whether any further equity 
jurisdiction should be given to the Courts 
of common law? He trusted that their 
Lordships would have no objection to the 
course he proposed, which was to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee, consisting of 
all the law Lords and as many lay Lords 
as would do them the honour of assisting 
at their deliberations. He regretted to 
have received from his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord St. Leonards) notice that he 
intended to oppose his Motion—on what 
grounds he could not easily conjecture. A 
monstrous misapprehension existed on this 
subject. People supposed that the Bill was 
meant to destroy the Court of Chancery, 
that it established a new and dangerous 
innovation, and would lead to fatal conse- 
quences. This was as far as _ possible 
from the fact. The principle was laid 
down by the Equity Commissioners, that 
equity jurisdiction should be given to the 
Courts of common law, so as to enable them 
to bring to a conclusion the causes that le- 
gitimately originated in those Courts. The 
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words ‘‘one Court for one cause.”’ Tf an 
equitable defence arose in a Court of com. 
mon law the Bill proposed to give that Court 
the power of deciding the question, so that 
the parties might not be put to the ex- 
pense of going before another tribunal, of 
engaging another staff of counsel, and of 
being subjected to the expense and vexa. 
tion of a double litigation. From an early 
time a portion of equitable jurisdiction had 
been conferred upon the Courts of common 
law, which had always been exercised be. 
neficially. So long ago as the reigns of 
William III. and Queen Anne, an equity 
jurisdiction was given to the Courts of com- 
mon law with respect to actions on bonds 
with a penality for the performance of 
contracts. In the reign of George II, 
this equitable jurisdiction was further ex. 
tended ; and whereas there used to be no 
mode of vbtaining a discovery from either 
party in an action at law, save by filing 
a Bill in equity, the parties by recent 
legislation were mutually examined, and 
an inspection of all material writings 
was granted, so that the necessity of ap- 
pealing to a Court of equity for those 
purposes had been entirely obviated. It 
was the aim of the present measure to 
give a further equitable jurisdiction to 
the Courts of common law, The Bill ex- 
tended to Courts of law the jurisdiction 
enjoyed by Courts of equity in cases of for- 
feiture from non-payment of rent. By 
the Act of George II., the Courts of com- 
mon law had a right to grant relief before 
trial: After trial, however, they had no 
right to interfere, the forfeiture took place, 
the lease had been broken, and the tenant 
might be ejected. The Court of equity 
had jurisdiction in similar cases for six 
months after the trial. Why, he asked, 
should it be necessary to appeal to the 
Court of equity when the action had been 
brought in the Court of law, and when that 
Court was as well able to form a judgment 
on the case as the Court of equity? There 
was another ground for extending the ju- 
risdiction of the Courts of law of the 
greatest importance. There was at pre- 
sent no protection to property during liti- 
gation, and it might be destroyed or ren- 
dered useless by one of the parties, with- 
out the Court having power to interfere. 
It was necessary to apply to a Court of 
equity in such cases. But by the Bill it 
was proposed to give the common law 
Courts power to protect the property daring 
litigation, It was further provided that in- 
junctions might be granted in cases where 
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a wrongful act was committed or begun ; 
and there was also a provision by which the 
Court in which any action was commenced 
was empowered to grant conditional relief 
in any case where a Court of equity would 
grant similar relief against further pro- 
ceedings in such actions. Various other 
changes were proposed which he hoped 
would meet the approbation of their Lord- 
ships. He believed that all the powers 
iven to the common law Courts by the 
Bill could be safely and beneficially con- 
ferred upon them. It was objected that if 
this Bill were to pass all equitable rights 
would be brought into the Courts of com- 
mon law ; but that would not be so; for it 
was only where legal rights were sought 
to be recovered in a Court of common law 
that the provisions of the Bill would come 
into operation. Another objection was taken 
to the form of appeal; but there would 
always be the ultimate appeal to the House 
of Lords, and their Lordships would have 
an ample opportunity of reviewing any de- 
cision that was brought under their notice. 
The last objection of whieh he had any 
knowledge was, that the common law 
Judges were not competent to dispose of 
questions of equity. That was a very deli- 
cate point; but Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn and two of his Jearned brethren had 
declared their belief that the suggestion 
of incompetency was perfectly unfounded. 
Those learned Judges had no interested 
motives; they had quite enough to do at 
present, but they were willing and able to 
administer the law in an extended shape. 
All these however were subjects that could 
be better discussed in a Select Committee 
than in the Whole House, and therefore he 
should propose that the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. 

Moved, That the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Lorp LYNDHURST: I apprehend the 
only question before your Lordships at pre- 
sent is, whether this Bill shall be referred 
toa Select Committee or not. I cannot 
understand how it is possible to put a ne- 
gative upon the Motion. I object to many 
parts of the Bill; but what do I find is its 
present position? It has been read a se- 
cond time. The subject-matter of it has 
evoked from the equity Judges opinions 
adverse to the Bill. We have also upon 
the table the opinions of common law 
Judges in support of the Bill, and in an- 
awer to the objections of the equity Judges. 
Before we can take any further steps we 
must discuss these different opinions, and 
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we cannot discuss them in this House. 
The question is too difficult, too compli- 
cated to be dealt with here, and we must 
of necessity refer it to a Select Committee. 
Let that Committee be composed of the 
law Lords with whom some lay Lords may 
also be associated. I most strongly re- 
commend your Lordships to accede to the 
Motion of my hon. and learned Friend 
upon the woolsack. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, it had 
been his intention to divide the House 
upon the question of the second reading ; 
but having been prevented from doing so, 
he wished to take the present opportunity 
of taking their Lordships’ opinions upon 
the principle of the Bill. If their Lord- 
ships were prepared to say that the equity 
jurisdiction should be extended to the 
Courts of common law, then there could 
be no objection to referring the Bill to a 
Select Committee, in order to frame clauses 
that would best carry out that intention. 
But if the House should be of opinion that 
the equity jurisdiction ought not to be ex- 
tended to the Courts of law, then there 
would be no necessity for a Select Com- 
mittee. The Bill came before them in an 
extraordinary shape. It had been referred 
to the Master of the Rolls and the three 
Vice-Chancellors, who unanimously report- 
ed against it ; andthe two Lords Justices, 
although it had not been referred to them, 
had written a letter condemning the Bill 
in strong terms. The noble and learned 
Lord on the woolsack then referred to the 
Common Law Commissioners. The Com- 
missioners were four in number. Three 
of them who at the time of their appoint- 
ment were eminent counsel at the bar had 
since become Judges—one of them Lord 
Chief Justice of England. The fourth 
Commissioner was Mr. Walton, the senior 
Master of the Court of Exchequer. These 
four gentlemen made the Report to which 
his noble and learned Friend had referred; 
and these three of them, who were now on 
the bench, had made the communication 
referred to; Mr. Walton, the fourth Com- 
missioner, not being a party to it. The 
fact was that the common law Judges had 
not the knowledge which was necessary 
to enable them to discharge these duties. 
Equity differed from the law in this re- 
spect. An equity lawyer must make him- 
self partially acquainted, at all events, 
with a great portion of the common law, 
especially with that affecting property. Ie 
must do so because, according to the 
familiar maxim, equity followed the law, 
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and gave relief against and moderated 
the rigour of the common law, 
you must necessarily know what a thing 
was before you could give relief against 
it, so it would be found that there was no 
first-rate equity lawer who was not imbued 
with a fair knowledge of the common law. 
The common law Judges, however, had 
only to administer the common law ; and, 
that being so, equity was to them utterly 
unimportant, except as a science which 
they might perhaps wish to know some- 
thing about ; they had not to found them- 
selves upon the principles of equity ; they 
had not to give relief against any rigour 
in the application of the rules of equity ; 
and he hoped they would take no offence 
when he said that they were not and could 
not be expected to be, good equity Judges. 
Yet their Lordships were asked to trans- 
fer a great mass of equity business to the 
common law Courts. At present, if a 
man sold an estate, stipulating that the 
purchaser should be prepared with his 
conveyance and his money by the 10th of 


July, and if difficulties arose in conse- | 


quence of which the purchaser was not 
prepared by the 10th of July, the seller 
could immediately bring an action in a 
court of law and recover damages ; for 
time, in law, was of the essence of the 
contract. In equity just the reverse was 
the case, and unless it was expressly de- 
clared that time should be of the essence 
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|nied them before, and whether it would 
interfere with a jurisdiction which worked 
so admirably as that of the Courts of 
equity. In equity there was now no de. 
lay; there were six courts, and seven 
Judges constantly sitting to decide the 
cases which came before them; and would 
Parliament be doing well to take away 
the jurisdiction of these excellent Judges 
and give it to the common law Judges, 
who already complained that they had not 
time to perform their present duties? He 
was strongly induced to take their Lord- 
ships’ opinion on the principle of the mea- 
sure ; but, as it was unusual to do so ona 
Motion for referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee, he should on this occasion re- 
frain from pressing for a division. 

Lorp BROUGHAM concurred with his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) 
in thinking that, there being a division of 
opinion between the common law and 
equity Judges, the proper way was to re- 
fer the Bill to a Select Committee. The 
design of the Bill was to extend still fur- 
ther the equitable jurisdiction which the 


| common law Courts now possessed. It was 
said by many that this measure would ope- 
rate to the restriction of common law and 
| the extension of equity jurisdiction ; and the 


| objection of his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord St. Leonards) was, that the princi- 
ple giving the common law Courts an 
| equity jurisdiction was a bad one. Now, 





of the contract, or unless it could be shown | in his opinion (and he had been a sincere 
that the purchaser had been guilty of un-| friend to what was termed law amend- 
necessary and wanton delay, equity would! ment for many long years), there could 
stop the action at law, decreeing specific | not be a greater mistake than to suppose 


performance of the contract between the 
parties. But if this Bill passed, and the 
vendor brought his action, a Court of com- 
mon law must first decide, according to its 
own rule, that time was, and afterwards 
must decide that time was not, of the 
essence of the contract. It would decree 
a specific performance without having the 
slightest means of carrying it into effect, 
and it would inevitably break down in the 
attempt. The Legislature had already con- 
fided to the Courts of law, every equitable 


| that a general fusion, as it was called, of 
_law and equity was possible in this country; 
|and any attempt to effect such general 

fusion would only be productive of mischief. 

But what the noble and learned Lord on 
the woolsack said, was, that in many in- 

stances a certain equitable jurisdiction had 
been given to the Courts of common law, 
‘particularly of late years, and that this 
jurisdiction might be advantageously ex- 
tended. Now, the principle of the present 
| Bill, as he understood it, declared that 


power which they were competent to ad- where there was a legal right, and where 
minister ; but with this they were not that right was sought to be obtained in 
satisfied. The Common Law Commission-!a Court of common law, it was better 
ers, in their Second Report, asked for all| that Court should be empowered to deal 
the jurisdiction which it was proposed to with the whole subject matter; and if in 
confer by this Bill; but the Legislature the course of the inquiry any equitable 
hitherto had only given them that which objection should arise on one side or on 
they could fairly exercise. Parliament the other, the parties should not be put 
would now have to decide whether it would to the expense, delay, and vexation con- 
give them a jurisdiction which it had de- | sequent on being sent to a Court of equity, 
i 
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but that the common law Court should 
have the power of dealing with the equit- 
able matter. His noble and learned Friend 
(Lord St. Leonards) who opposed the Bill 
stated three objections to the decision to 
which the common law Judges had come 
on the subject—namely, that the com- 
mon law Courts were overworked, that 
they had not the proper machinery, and 
that they were not competent for the pur- 
pose. From his noble and learned Friend 
he appealed to those Judges themselves, 
who declared that in point of time and la- 
bour they had no objection to the propo- 
sition now made; that they had abundance 
of time, and were not overworked, but were 
capable of taking this small fraction of ad- 
dition to their labours. He could not help 
referring those who entertained objections 
to the proposed change in the proceedings 
of the Courts to that Report of the common 
law Commissioners in which the history of 
amendments in the Jaw was traced with 
great accuracy, and where it was shown 
how matters, deemed at one time wild and 
dangerous innovations, had gradually, by 
the improvement of men’s knowledge on 
the subject, become the law of the land. 
As a remarkable proof of this, they men- 
tioned the changes effected in the law of 
evidence, by his (Lord Brougham’s) Act of 
1851, which had been found to work ad- 
mirably, and to contribute greatly to the 
efficient administration of justice. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he hoped 
that the Bill would be very much altered be- 
fore it was passed into law. There ought, in 
fact, to be two Bills, and, notwithstanding 
the authority of the common law Judges, 
his objection to many parts of the first por- 
tion of the measure was not in the slight- 
est degree lessened. He was bound to say, 
at the same time, that the opinion of their 
Lordships upon the principle of the Bill 
ought to have been tested when the Motion 
was made for the second reading. That 
stage had been allowed to pass without op- 
position, and, inasmuch as there had been a 
rather sharp encounter between the equity 
and common law Judges, it was impossible 
for their Lordships to make up their minds 
on the subject without carefully consider- 
ing the statements and opinions on both 
sides. Of course, that could not be done 
in the House itself. It would be infinitely 
better to refer the matter to a Select Com- 
mittee, and when the Bill came out of the 
Committee their Lordships would be able 
to decide whether it should be passed into 
law or not. 
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Lorp KINGSDOWN said, that having 
carefully read the Memorial transmitted to 
the noble and learned Lord on the wool- 
sack by the Common Law Commissioners, 
he must say that their observations had 
not removed, or even in the slightest degree 
affected, the strong objections which he 
entertained to the present Bill. The Bill 
had two objects entirely distinct, which 
should properly form the subject of two 
different measures, but which, unfortunate- 
ly, had been united in one. One portion 
of the Bill gave what he believed was in 
principle an entirely new jurisdiction to the 
Courts of common law. The other was 
confined to amending the proceedings in 
matters which properly came under the 
jurisdiction of those Courts. To the latter, 
if brought forward in a Bill by itself, there 
could be no objection; but the case was 
very different with respect to the former. 
If the Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, the objections entertained by many 
noble Lords to its first portion, consisting 
of no fewer than thirty clauses, would con- 
tinue to exist in precisely the same force. 
The only difference would be that those 
clauses, if the, Committee should not ap- 
prove them, would be expunged ; or, if the 
Committee should approve them, they 
would be the subject of a hostile Motion 
on the third reading of the Bill. To the 
latter portion of the measure there could 
be no objection whatever, except in so far 
as Amendments might be thought desirable 
in the details. He could not help look- 
ing with considerable apprehension to the 
course about to be taken. If the Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee, it must, of 
necessity, occupy some time in its consi- 
deration there. It must occupy some fur- 
ther time in its discussion in the House 
after it came out of the Committee ; 
and, supposing their Lordships should ulti- 
mately give it a third reading, at what 
period of the Session was it likely to go 
down to the other House? What might 
be its fate there he would not, of course, 
presume to say; but at present, at all 
events, the omens were not auspicious. 
The consequence would be that we should 
lose, for this Session at least, the whole of 
the Bill, the portion which was desirable 
as well as that to which the strongest ob- 
jections were entertained. ; 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
said, that there had not been a single ob- 
servation made to show that any one of the 
powers proposed by the present Bill might 
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common Jaw. The common law Judges 
believed that without these additional 
powers they could not in a satisfactory 
manner administer justice in their Courts. 
He had no objection to add to the Motion 
as suggested by his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Lyndhurst), the words ‘‘ and 
that the opinions of the learned equity and 
common law Judges be also referred to the 
Select Committee.” He proposed that 
the Committee should consist of the same 
Members as those who sat on the Consoli- 
dation of the Criminal Law. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill referred to a Select Committee ac- 
cordingly. 

The Lords following were named of the 
Committee ; the Committee to meet on 
Tuesday next, at Four o’clock, and to 
appoint their own Chairman; and the 


“ Observations on the Law and Equity Bill,” 
presented to the House on the 23rd of March 
last, and also “ Memorial of the Common Law 
Commissioners respecting the Law and Equity 
Bill,” presented to the House on the 21st of May 
last, referred to the Committee :— 

Ld. Chancellor, L. Cranworth. 

E. Carnarvon. 1. St. Leonards. 

V. Hutchinson. . Wensleydale, 

V. Eversley. . Belper. 

L, Lyndhurst. . Chelmsford. 

L. Brougham and Vaux. . Kingsdown. 

L. Abinger. . Egerton. 

L. Overstone. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ENGLISH SHIP- 
WRIGHTS AT CHERBOURG. 

Viscount DUNGANNON, who had given 
notice to call attention to the reported em- 
ployment. of English shipwrights in the 
French dockyards, said, that since he had 
placed that notice on the paper, cireum- 
stances had occurred which rendered it un- 
necessary that he should put the question, 
and had placed the whole matter in a satis- 
factory point of view. He had put the 
question on a former day; and the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Somerset) had stated 
that his information was not correct as to 
a number of English shipwrights being 
employed at Cherbourg, and that the wages 
there were much lower than here, name- 
ly, four francs a day; and it was certainly 
very remarkable that on that very day 
three persons should have appeared at the 
Thames Police Court, stating that they 
had had an interview with the French Con- 
sul, who had told them that he would not 
advise them to go to Cherbourg, as they 
would certainly not get employment there. 
It was still more extraordinary that a few 
days subsequent to that period other work- 
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men should have applied at the Police Court 
for passports for the same purpose. But 
since that, only three or four days ago, one 
individual, who had been over to France, 
appeared before the magistrate, and said he 
considered it his duty to state, for the sake 
of others who might be tempted to 
over, that upon his arrival he found that 
no employment was to be had there, that 
he fell into great distress and want, and 
had only been able to reach home through 
the kindness of the British Consul. In 
consequence of this statement he did not 
consider it necessary to press his Question, 
or to trespass on their Lordships’ time 
with any further observations, save that it 
was with very great satisfaction that he 
had heard that statement. 

Tue Duke or SOMERSET said, that 
he had received another letter from the 
British Consul, at Cherbourg, stating that 
no British subjects were employed in the 
dockyard there. Some British shipwrights 
had gone over to Cherbourg in consequence 
of the statement which had appeared in 
the English newspapers; but not being 
able to obtain work had fallen into a piti- 
able condition, and bitterly repented their 
credulity. The Consul had sent them 
home again, and told them to warn their 
countrymen of the real state of the case, 
The highest wages given to shipwrights at 
Cherbourg was three francs a day, or not 
quite 2s. 6d. for twelve hours’ work, the 
workmen not being allowed to leave the 
dockyard to take their meals. Besides 
that, the Consul informed him that no addi- 
tional shipwrights were required at Cher- 
bourg, some of those in the dockyard 
having lately been discharged, and the 
only vessel which was now being construct- 
ed there was a transport. It appeared to 
him (the Duke of Somerset) to be desira- 
ble that that statement should be made 
publiely known, in order that any unfound- 
ed expectations which might have been en- 
tertained in reference to that matter might 
be completely dispelled. 


MILITIA AND CONSTABULARY. 
(IRELAND.) 


RETURNS MOVED FOR. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
in moving for certain Returns with regard 
to the Irish Militia and Constabulary, said 
it was a question deserving consideration 
whether a large armed foree, such as the 
police of Ireland, ought not to be brought 
under the operation of the Mutiny Act, 
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and enlisted for a certain length of time. 
At present they might quit the service, he 
believed, at the shortest notice. He was 
anxious to know on what system the em- 
bodiment and disembodiment of the Militia 
was conducted. He defied any one to dis- 
cover any uniform principle which regu- 
lated the proceedings of the War Office in 
this respect. It was impossible to make 
a regiment of Militia effective in twenty- 
eight days’ training, and it was therefore 
unadvisable to leave any regiment too 
long in a disembodied state. If 20,000 or 
25,000 men were always kept embodied in 
rotation, and the Staff of the other regi- 
ments were kept up, it was clear that 
within a certain number of years there 
would be a force of 100,000 upon which 
reliance could be placed op an emergency, 
and which would be kept up at a cost of 
only 25,000 or 30,000 men. The noble 
Marquess then moved for— 

“ Return of the Number of Men assembled for 
the last Training of each of the disembodied Regi- 
ments of Irish Militia, stating also the full Amount 
of Establishment of each Regiment ; Also, 

“Return of the Periods at and during which 
each of the Regiments of Irish Militia have been 
respectively embodied since the Month of October 
1854: And also, 

“Return of the Number of Policemen of the 
Irish Constabulary Force who have resigned their 
Employment since the Cornmencement of the pre- 
sent Year. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at a Quarter past 
Seven o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 22, 1860. 


Minutes.] Pustic Bitts.—1° Local Taxation 
Returns. 

2° Railway Cheap Trains, &c.; Votes for Dis- 
qualified Candidates. 

8° Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 


MINES REGULATION AND INSPECTION 
BILL._COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause | agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Exception for Boys between 
Ten and Twelve who have Certificates as 
to Education and School Attendance). 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he rose to move 
the insertion in line 10 after ‘*Colliery’’ of 
the words ‘for any hours not exceeding 
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able to carry what alone seemed to him to 
meet the necessities of the case—namely, 
the limitation of the hours of Jabour in the 
mines to eight hours a day for children 
under twelve years of age—he trusted the 
House would not refuse to limit their hours 
to ten. He needed not to recapitulate the 
arguments in favour of a limitation which 
in the factories had been found to operate 
so beneficially, but confined himself to 
stating that he was acting in this matter 
in accordance with the wishes of those 
engaged in the mines. He was convineed 
that those men who now absented them- 
selves for two or three days at a time 
would, if the power of supplying their places 
by children’s labour was abridged, be found 
willing to work more continuously; but, 
whether they would or not, on the ground 
of humanity he urged the claims of these 
children on the protection of the House, 
and he maintained that it was a principle 
of political economy to prevent the rising 
generation from becoming physically de- 
generate through excessive labour in in- 
fancy. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
10, after the word ‘‘colliery,’’ to insert the 
words ‘‘for any hours not exceeding ten 


| hours a day.”’ 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
Committee had already fully discussed and 
decided against the principle of a limitation 
of the hours of labour for children employ- 
ed in mines. He thought that if his hon. 
Friend had proposed ten hours instead of 
eight, the division on the last occasion 
would have been identically the same. 
What weighed with the Committee, and he 
confessed with him also, was that if it were 
practicable, some limit should be placed on 
the hours of labour which boys should work 
in mines. The testimony, however, which 
had been laid before him by persons hav- 
ing every wish to improve the condition of 
labourers in mines was so strong, and al- 
most unanimous on the subject, that he 
really did not know how to resist it. There 
were twelve inspectors of mines, part of 
whose duties it was to protect the children 
employed under-ground, and eleven out of 
those gentlemen had reported against the 
practicability of limiting the hours of la- 
bour. If his hon, Friend thought it ne- 
cessary to proceed with his Amendment, 
and did not rest satisfied with having 
brought his views under the attention of 
the Committee, he (Sir George Lewis) 


ten hours,’’ for the purpose of limiting the | should feel it his duty to vote against the 
hours of labour for boys. As he was un- | Amendment. 
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Mr. LIDDELL said, he could assure 
the Committee that he had no desire to sce 
boys overworked; but the Motion of the 
hon. Member would, in fact, regulate the 
hours of labour for the men working in 
mines. The hours might occasionally be 
rather long, but the labour was very light; 
it consisted chiefly in driving ponies from 
the place where the men worked to the 
bottom of the shaft; so that if the limita- 
tion proposed by the hon. Member was 
agreed to, it would be a direct interference 
with all the labour in the mine. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that when they 
were told that it was impossible to limit 
the hours of labour which a boy should 
work in a mine, he should like to hear some 
grounds stated in support of that assertion. 
He had heard none, and no hon. Gentle- 
man connected with the mining interest 
had ventured to stand up in his place and 
to state tc the House any ground which 
could lead any intelligent person to the 
conviction that it was impossible to limit 
the hours of labour of a child between ten 
and twelve years of age to ten hours a day. 
To say it was impracticable meant nothing 
more nor less than that it might affect the 
profits of coaluwners, with whom this was 
a mere question of money. Was Parlia- 
ment to say that those children should be 
kept underground and deprived of that op- 
portunity of improving their health and 
mental condition which should be accorded 
to all the children in this country? He 
understood it was the practice of men em- 
ployed in mines not to work one day and 
to do overwork the next. He did not 
think that the children should be subjected 
to that overwork, simply because the men, 
for their own gratification, did not choose 
to attend to their work regularly. He 
thought the Legislature should interpose 
to put down the abominable system of 
overwork one day and drunkenness the 
next, and to substitute for it a more regu- 
lar and methodical working of mines. The 
warnings and threats about the interference 
with masters and the stoppage of trade had 
been thrown out in similar terms when the 
Factories Bill was under discussion, but 
experience showed that the masters were 
none the worse, and trade had not de- 
creased. He should certainly support the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. TAYLOR said, he knew of no in- 
stance of boys having worked in mines 
longer than twelve hours in the day. He 
could assure the House that there was no 
disposition on the part of coalowners to 

Sir George Lewis 
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inflict hardship on those under them ; but, 
on the contrary, everything was done to 
promote their education and welfare. He 
trusted the Committee would not accede to 
this Amendment. 

Mr. PEASE said, the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton), in adyo- 
cating his case, had carefully overlooked 
all precedent and fact, and had merely pro. 
pounded his own theories. He had for. 
gotten to remind the House that eleven of 
the inspectors had reported that the limita. 
tion was impracticable. It was the interest 
of the coalowners to take care of the boys, 
and such a limitation as was proposed 
would only have the effect of imposing 
a tax on the constituents of the hon, 
Member. 

Mr. CLIVE said, the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets and his friends seemed 
to have an idea that all mankind, besides 
themselves, were in combination to perse- 
cute the boys that worked in collieries. If 
he (Mr. Clive) entertained the same opin- 
ion, he should use every effort to secure the 
passing of the Amendment. Practically, 
however, the condition of those lads was 
not so bad as had been supposed, while the 
opinion of the inspectors of collieries was 
against limitation. The House had already 
taken a large amount of labour from the 
mine-owners by declaring that children 
under twelve should not be employed in 
mines. Formerly the ages of children em- 
ployed in mines ranged from ten to fifteen. 
In consequence of recent legislation they 
were now from twelve to fifteen. So that 
Parliament had deprived the mine-owners 
of two-fifths of the childrens’ labour, of 
which they formerly had the advantage. 
If it were hereafter found that the num- 
ber of hours was excessive, the House 
could interfere ; but it would be rather 
hard on the mine-owners to add a limita- 
tion of the hours of labour so soon after 
the limitation of age. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, the coal- 
owners and those who represented them 
altogether shirked the real question, which 
was, what was the proper number of hours 
for a child to be compelled to labour un- 
der ground. Hon. Members of the House 
of Commons did not want paid officials to 
tell them what number of hours children 
of tender age might be worked. Any man 
who had a child could feel that a poor 
boy of twelve years old ought not to be 
worked more than ten hours a day. He 
therefore hoped the Ilouse of Commons 
would not listen to the arguments of in- 
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terested parties against the dictates of 
humanity. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he should 
support the Amendment on the ground 
that the Jabour in mines was very severe 
for young children, and he knew that 
many mothers had a great objection to 
the long hours which their children were 
now compelled to work. He believed 
that many accidents took place in mines 
in consequence of the boys being over- 
worked. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, he had been al- 
ways in favour of limiting the hours of la- 
bour, though he had not quite made up 
his mind in the present instance. At the 
same time, he might mention a fact within 
his own knowledge which might have 
some weight. He knew a man who had 
been working in a mine all his life. He 
was now thirty-eight years of age, and in 
the first colliery at which he worked there 
were forty boys. Every one of those boys 
was now dead. In the next mine at which 
he went to work there were thirty-seven 
boysemployed. Those boys were all dead 
but three. Those facts showed that some 
legislative restriction was required. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE contended that much 
exaggeration had been used in stating the 
case of the colliery boys, and that the 
exceptional cases that had been at various 
times brought forward were of extremely 
rare occurrence. Indeed, if the illustra- 
tion of the hon. Member were true, there 
would not be a collier of forty years of 
age alive. As to the unhealthiness of the 
employment, the boys were only employed 
in the open air ways, and they were not 
stunted in growth, morally and physically, 
like the factory children, on whose behalf 
Parliamentary interference had been very 
properly invoked. 

Mr. KINNAIRD asserted that there 
were instances in which boys were worked 
in mines fourteen and fifteen hours at a 
time, 

Mr. KENDALL said, he also would 
deny that the miners and boys employed 
in the mines of Cornwall were overworked, 
or that the occupation was of the unhealthy 
nature described. 

Mr. WEMYSS supported the Amend- 
ment, as the hours of labour for children 
in mines depended upon the men employed, 
and that he greatly objected to. 

Sm MATTHEW RIDLEY denied that 
the children were overworked, or that 
their employment was of an unhealthy 
character. 
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Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

' The Committee divided:—Ayes €1 ; 
Noes 79: Majority 18. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he would then 
move the insertion of the words, ‘‘ before 
the Ist of July, 1861,’’ with the object of 
prolonging the time for six months during 
which children of ten years might be em- 
ployed without a certificate that they could 
read and write. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he had no 
objection to the Amendment which merely 
amounted to the prolonging the notice to 
owners of mines and collieries. 

The words were accordingly inserted. 

Mr. PAGET said, he rose to move as 
an Amendment, to leave out lines 11 to 
19 inclusive, and insert,— 

‘‘In the second and every subsequent week 
during which such boy is employed in such mine 
or colliery the owner shall obtain a certificate, 
under the hand of a competent schoolmaster, that 
such boy has attended school for not less than 
five hours in each of two days (not being consecu- 
tive days, and on which he shall not have worked 
in a mine or colliery) during the week immedi- 
ately preceding, between the hours of eight o’clock 
in the morning and five in the evening, exclusive 
of any attendance on Sundays.” 

He hoped the Committee would not be led 
away by the objections of hon. Gentlemen 
who had not visited the mines and examined 
the subject ; but who would, nevertheless, 
assert that the plan which he proposed 
could not be carried out. There would be 
no more difficulty in carrying it out in the 
case of boys employed in mines than there 
was in carrying it out in that of boys em- 
ployed in agricultural labour; and he could 
say, from experience in the latter case, 
that it was quite practicable. Parliament 
had already decided that factory children 
should have a certain number of hours for 
education. There was still more occasion 
for Parliamentary interference with respect 
to the education of childrea employed in 
mines. It was necessary, for the physical 
requirements of the children, that they 
should be brought into the light some other 
days besides Sundays. Notwithstanding 
what had been said by some hon. Gentle- 
men about the good health enjoyed by 
miners, there could be no doubt of the fact 
that their occupation was not one of the 
most healthy, for while the average of life 
in England was thirty-three years, the ave- 
rage life of miners was only twenty-seven. 
It might be thought that his proposition 
would allow too many hours above ground 
on each of the days on which the child was 
to receive schooling ; but he believed it 
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was a well-ascertained fact, that, after 
coming up from a mine, children required 
some sleep before they were fit to receive 
mental instruction. Some little ineonve- 
nience might at first arise ; but he trusted 
the Committee and eodlowners would not 
on that account hesitate to adopt a system 
that would be beneficial to the children. 

Mr. EVANS seconded the Amendment. 

Mr. CLIVE objected that the effect of 
the Amendment would be to lessen the 
number of boys by one-third, and if there 
were an unlimited amount of colliery la- 
bour, it might be done; but that was not 
so. It was necessary, moreover, that 
miners should learn their occupation at an 
early age. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he thought it 
inconsistent to expend large sums of money 
in the promotion of education, and at the 
same time to admit that they could not re- 
quire boys of twelve years of age, engaged 
in mines, to be able to read and write. He 
would, however, suggest that the time at 
school should be altered to ‘‘ five hours on 
one day,”’ instead of on two days, exclusive 
of Sundays, and that, he thought, would 
meet the objection raised by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of State. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, that the Amend. 
ment would suspend the labour of the boys 
for certain periods, and at the same time 
would suspend the labour of adults. He 
did not believe that the labourers in the 
colliery districts were inferior in education 
to the labourers in other parts of the coun- 
try. He thought they might very well be 
content with the restrictions in the Bill, 
and therefore he should oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the coalowners 
found their profit in paying attention to 
the education and sanitary condition of the 
children, and might safely be trusted to do 
what was necessary themselves. The true 
interest of the master was to be on good 
terms with the operatives, and unless em- 
ployer and employed went hand in band to- 
gether, no success could be achieved. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE argued, that to 
exclude children from employment because 
they were ignorant would be, in effect, to 
exclude them from education altogether. 
The Amendment, therefore, would operate 
more hardly upon those who were the poor- 
est of the mining population than upon 
others, as the poorest were generally the 
most ignorant. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that, according to 
the provisions in the Bill, twenty hours in 

Mr. Paget 
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the month were to be devoted to education; 
but that provision might be observed by 
devoting five hours on each Sunday to the 
purpose. The law might even be complied 
with by devoting ten hours on Sunday and 
ten hours on drunken Monday to educa. 
tional purposes; but that would not be at- 
tended with useful results. He considered 
that the time should be so arranged that it 
should be distributed fairly over the month, 
and not confined to a few days. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would make 
an Amendment in the Bill to meet that ob. 
jection. 

Mr. BRADY said, he trusted that the 
Secretary of State would accede to the 
suggestion of the right hon. Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley). 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
make this offer, which would, perhaps, meet 
the views of the hon. Gentleman—namely, 
to omit the words from line 14 to 19 in- 
clusive, and to add these words--~ 


“In the second and every subsequent week 
during which such boy is employed in such mine 
or colliery the owner shall obtain a certificate— 
under the hand of a competent schoolmaster— 
that such boy has attended school for not less 
than five hours in one day during the week im- 
mediately preceding, exclusive of any attendance 
on Sundays.” 


In that way the attendance of the boy for 
five hours on one day of the week at school 
would be ensured, and an assurance would 
be thus given that the time allotted for 
educational purposes would be distributed 
evenly over the month. 

Mr. PAGET said, he would accept that 
proposition, and withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he objected to 
depriving children of employment if they 
could not satisfy an educational test for 
which they might not have had any oppor- 
tunity of preparing themselves by previous 
instruction. Such a proposal was utterly 
subversive of every principle which had 
ever been acted upon, and would be in- 
jurious to the most destitute part of the 
community. In order to raise the question, 
he proposed to divide the Committee on 
omission of the words ‘the owner shall 
obtain a certificate under the hand of a 
competent schoolmaster,” as that would 
raise the whole question. 

Mr. ROEBUCK remarked that the Fac- 
tory Act was a precedent for an educa- 
tional test. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the Factory 
Act did not insist upon an educational test 
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as an indispensable qualification for ob- 
taining employment. He maintained that 
the effect of such a system as that pro- 

sed would be most injurious to the coal- 
owners, would diminish their supply of 
labour, and would in the end affect in- 
juriously the persons to be employed. He 
was as warm an advocate of education as 
any one, and education was recognized by 
all intelligent mine-owners as an object as 
necessary for the outlay of capital as any 
of the mechanical appliances of the mine; 
but he thought education might be obtained 
in a manner less injurious to the owner. 
Nor was that humanity real which would 
turn boys out of the coal trade without a 
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Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must remind 


the Committee that there was no Question 
before it. They were now arrived at the 
word ‘‘ obtain.” 

Mr. MONSELL said, he would then 
propose to omit the words ‘‘ obtain a certi- 
ficate.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
12, to leave out the words “ obtain a cer- 
tificate.”” 

Mr. CLIVE said, that to adopt the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Limerick would be to undo 
what they had already done to provide edu- 
cation for these children. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he objected 


certainty that they could obtain employ- | to any restriction being placed on the ehil- 


ment elsewhere. 


per week, and that it should not be in any 


one day, but spread over the whole week. | education. 
| to, great hardship would be inflicted on the 


Ile suggested that the clause should specify 


He suggested that the | 
amount of instruction should be five hours | 


dren of the poor in order that they might 
be educated, especially as Parliament had 
not instituted a free system of national 
If the clause should be agreed 


five hours per week, without the restriction | mining population. 


to one day. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the provision 
in the clause went much beyond that in 
the Factory Act; all that was provided by 
the Factory Act was that children should 
receive education, but there was not a word 
about a qualification. The principle that 
children should not earn their bread if they 
could not read and write, even though they 
might not have had the means of educa- 
tion, was a principle which certainly had 
never been adopted before. He very much 
doubted its wisdom. It must be remem- 
bered that to a man earning 10s. or 12s. a 
week, with four or five children, the wages 
of alad between ten and twelve was 25 
per cent of his whole wages. Again, in 
the case of a widow, the wages of a son of 
that age might make the difference between 
& home and being thrown on the parish. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the objec- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. Monsell), would per- 
haps be met by an alternative providing 
that, failing to produce the certificate of 
education, the child should receive educa- 
tion concurrently with his employment in 
the mine. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, the system now 
proposed had been found to work well in 
other branches of labour-—factories of cot- 
ton and silk—and he did not see why it 
should not be applied to children employed 
in mines. He thought the labour of chil- 
dren should be kept down to its minimum, 
and that their edueation should be raised 
to its maximum. 





Mr. AYRTON said, he thought the sug- 
gestion of the Home Secretary a fair com- 
promise, and hoped the Committee would 
adopt it. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, however incon- 
sistent it might appear, he should, on con- 
sideration, support the clause. 

Mr. VIVIAN said, the clause would 
press hardly upon outeast ebildren, and 
prevent their turning to a course of in- 
dustry, by which they might obtain means 
and educate themselves. It was tyrannical 
to enact that such children should not earn 
an honest living, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would divide the Com- 
mittee. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 131 ; 
Noes 69 : Majority 62. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE suggested that the 
five hours should not be limited to one day 
in the week, but should be distributed over 
the week, according to the convenience of 
the parties. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he moved 
the insertion of the Amendment, which he 
offered in lieu of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Nottingham. 

Mr. JACKSON suggested that the 
amount of instruction should be ten hours 
in a fortnight. 

Si GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
Bill as it stood required twenty hours in a 
month. He proposed to substitute five 
hours in a week, and he did not see the 
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advantage of the medium of ten hours in a 
fortnight. 


Amendment proposed, 


“In line 14, to leave out from the word ‘se- 
condly’ to the word ‘preceding,’ in line 19, in 
order to insert the words ‘In the second and 
every subsequent week during which such boy is 
employed in such mine or colliery, the owner 
shall obtain a certificate under the hand of a com- 
petent schoolmaster that such boy has attended 
school for not less than five hours in one day 
during the week immediately preceding, exclusive 
of any attendance on Sundays” 


—-instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Clause,” 

Put, and negatived. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, as the clause 
then stood, it appeared that the hours of 
education were to be five hours in one day 
in each week. He should move that the 
words ‘‘in one day”’ be omitted from the 
proposed Amendment. 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘In the second and every sub- 
sequent week during which such boy is employed 
in such mine or colliery, the owner shall obtain a 
certificate under the hand of a competent school- 
master that such boy has attended school for not 
less than five hours in one day during the week 
immediately preceding, exclusive of any attend- 
ance on Sundays,’ be there inserted.” 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the words 
**in one day.” 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the said 
proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 106 ; 
Noes 84: Majority 22. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clause 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4, (5 & 6 Vict., c. 99, s. 8). 

Mr. RIDLEY said, he would move to 
leave out the word “ eighteen” in order 
to insert the words “sixteen.” As the 
clause now stood it would provide that no 
lad under the age of eighteen should have 
charge of the engine ; but a boy who had 
received an education and been employed 
in a mine might be quite competent to take 
charge of it at sixtcen. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the age of 
eighteen had been determined upon by a 
majority of the Government inspectors of 
mines as the lowest age at which a boy 
should be left in charge of machinery. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that lads were 
more docile at sixteen than when they were 
older. 


Str George Lewis 
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Mr. AYRTON said, he did not think 
it too much to require that the person on 
whose care greatly depended the lives of 
all the men employed in the mine should 
be at least eighteen years of age. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. CLIVE suggested that the inser. 
tion of the word “sole” before the word 
‘‘charge”’ would render unnecessary the 
alteration in the limit of age. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 8, 
before the word ‘‘ charge,’’ to insert the 
word ** sole.” 

Mr. CLAY said, he objected to the 
Amendment, as it would have the effect of 
compelling owners of mines to employ two 
boys of sixteen years of age instead of em- 
ploying one, which he infinitely preferred, 
After some discussion across the table, 

Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘sole’ 
be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 132; 
Noes 31 ; Majority 101. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


On Motion “That the House at rising 
adjourn till Monday next,” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. T. 8. DUNCOMBE said, he rose 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther there would be any objection to the 
Minutes of Proceedings of the House of 
Lords being laid daily upon the Table of 
this House. As he wished to obtain the 
opportunity of making a few observations, 
he would, to put himself in order, move 
that the House at its rising adjourn to 
Monday next. The production of Minutes 
of the House of Lords would not only con- 
tribute to the more satisfactory despatch of 
business, but would prevent a repetition of 
the absurd farce which took place about a 
month ago, when the noble Lord moved 
the appointment of a Committee for the 
purpose of searching the Journals of the 
House of Lords to see what had been done 
in reference to the paper duty, when every 
man, woman, and child in the kingdom 
knew four days before what had taken 
place. It was formerly quite right that 
search should be made in the Journals of 
the Lords at a time when mystery sur- 
rounded the proceedings of the two Houses 
of Parliament. It was then a breach of 
privilege to publish the debates, whereas 
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now the press was officially recognized in 
that House, and reported the proceedings 
with an accuracy, expedition, and a fidelity 
which were the envy and admiration of 
surrounding nations. Strangers now were 
admitted to the galleries, and were no 
longer removed during divisions. For. 
merly hon. Members did not leave the 
House, but divided to right and left of the 
chair, and were counted by two Gentlemen, 
and it was a breach of privilege to publish 
anything in relation to the division. But 
now the Votes and Proceedings of the 
House of Commons were published to the 
world, and the House of Lords had a copy 
of those proceedings on their table, and 
openly referred to them, and discussed 
them in their debates. The House of 
Commons, however, if they wished to ob- 
tain an official knowledge of anything that 
had taken place in the other House, were 
obliged to appoint a Committee to search 
their Journals, though it was true the Mi- 
nutes of the Lords’ proceedings were in the 
library, where they were of no use what- 
ever. He thought it would tend mate- 
rially to the despatch of public business if 
these were officially laid on the table of the 
House, and if hon. Members possessed the 
power of referring to them. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: My hon. 
Friend will recollect that there are two 
sources from which documents are received 
on which any action by this House can take 
place. One of these is from the Crown 
when papers are presented by command or 
are officially laid on the table; the other 
source is when they are furnished in obe- 
dience to the order of this House for the 
production of certain documents. Now 
the Journals in which the proceedings of 
the House of Lords are entered are not in 
the possession of the Crown, which has no 
more cognizance of them than we have, and 
therefore cannot order any responsible 
Minister to lay these papers on the table 
of this House. I apprehend it would be 
contrary to all the reciprocal usages and 
mutual privileges of the two Houses for 
either to order the other to furnish its pro- 
ceedings. Therefore in neither of these 
modes, which I imagine are the only chan- 
nels by which official records reach us, can 
the proceedings of the House of Lords be 
laid on our table. But my hon. Friend is 
probably aware that by reciprocal courtesy 
the Minutes of each House are communi- 
cated to the other. About sixteen copies 
of the Proceedings of the House of Lords 
are daily transmitted to this House—one 
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copy for the library and the others for dis- 
tribution to different officers of the House, 
and it will be perfectly easy if it should be 
thought more convenient to have one copy 
laid upon the table, instead of in the library. 
It is quite true, as my hon. Friend says, 
that the House of Lords have founded Re- 
solutions of their own on the records of this 
House, which were laid upon their table, 
and we might undoubtedly pursue the same 
course. But, generally speaking, I appre- 
hend—and you, Mr. Speaker, will correct 
me if I am wrong—it is not the habit of 
the House of Commons to found proceed- 
ings except on documents that are officially 
in our possession. My hon. Friend says 
the proceedings of the House of Lords are 
well known to everybody, from being re- 
ported in the newspapers, and that no 
doubt can exist as to what has taken place. 
But that remark applies much more exten- 
sively than to the proceedings of the House 
of Lords. There are various matters of 
which all of us have personal cognizance, 
events of public notoriety, which are re- 
corded in the newspapers ; but with regard 
to these before any formal Act of this 
House can be taken we require to have 
some written document officially and re- 
sponsibly put on the table, either in an- 
swer to an Address from the Crown or by 
the order of the House, directed to those 
persons who are bound to obey our direec- 
tions. I therefore very much doubt—even 
if an arrangement could be made by which 
one copy of the proceedings of the House 
of Lords would be laid on our Table, either 
instead of or in addition to that already in 
the library—whether the House would be 
disposed to make it a foundation for any 
serious measure. I think it would be a de- 
parture from our ordinary course, and I 
confess I do not quite perceive the value of 
the difference which it would produce in 
the expedition of our proceedings. My 
hon. Friend says we ought to dispense with 
the formal appointment of a Committee to 
search the Journals of the Lords. But 
that course is a very easy one; there is no 
difficulty in the way; it is a question 
merely of a short period of time, and I do 
not see that we should gain anything in 
point of expedition by substituting for the 
authentic report of the Committee a copy 
of the Journals of the House of Lords. On 
the contrary, I think the step would lose 
some portion of its weight ; for, although 
everybody would know that the printed 
paper was an accurate transcript of the 
Minutes of Proceedings in the other House, 
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yet, as a foundation for legislative action, 
I think it would be more satisfactory to 
have the extract taken from the Journals 
themselves. Having stated what the prac- 
tice is, I apprehend, Mr. Speaker, there 
will be no difficulty, under your directions, 
in having a copy of the Minutes of the 
House of Lords placed on the table of this 
House, for the information of hon. Mem- 
bers, in addition to that which may be con- 
sulted in the library. I think the House, 
probably, will be disposed to leave the 
matter in your hands, and will feel that 
you will make such an arrangement as may 
be satisfactory to all. 


Annexation of Nice 


TRANSFER OF LAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY, referring to 
the proclamation or police notice, which- 
ever it might be, which had been recently 
issued by the Government in Ireland, said 
he had been asked how to evade an un- 
just law as to which a similar proclamation 
was recently issued in Ireland, declaring 
it illegal to enter into a lottery for certain 
charitable purposes, and he had mentioned 
the name of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Foreign Office (Lord John Russell) as an 
authority that the best way to avoid an un- 
just law was to break it, inasmuch as he 
had heard the noble Lord state that he 
had formerly subscribed towards the pro- 
secution of a revolutionary movement in a 
foreign state—Greece—a proceeding which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department, after what fell 
from him in that House, must regard as a 
breach of the law. When he was lately 
applied to in Ireland for advice in a similar 
instance, he said he never advised a breach 
of the Jaw; but as the noble Lord had 
stated that he had broken the law without 
being prosecuted, perhaps they would fol- 
low his example. He told the parties, 
however, to be sure not to quote him as 
their adviser. Ile had a question on the 
paper which he wished to put to the At- 
torney General for Ireland. Before putting 
it, however, he would say, with reference 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, that he could see no possible ob- 
jection to the proceedings of the House of 
Lords being laid on the table daily. He 
wished, in the next place, to know how 
the Rag Committee on Paper Duties were 
getting on. They did not seem alive at 
all. They were very mute; they had now 
been appointed four or five weeks, and 
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they had heard nothing of their proceed- 
ings. [‘* Question.”’] His question related 
to the transfer of land in Ireland. That 
was, perhaps, the most important matter 
that had been or could be discussed this 
Session. [‘* Question, question !”’] While 
he made jokes for the amusement of the 
House hon. Members gave him a very at. 
tentive hearing, but the moment he began 
to talk rational common sense he was met 
with cries of ‘* Question.’’ He would not 
trouble the House further. [* Go on, go 
on!’’] He was in the hands of the House, 
[‘* Question.”"] He would, then, defer 
discussion until the Attorney General 
brought forward his Bill. The notice with 
reference to that Bill had been on the 
paper twenty times at least. He did not 
say this in any unfriendly spirit to the At. 
torney General. He knew the difficulties 
he had to contend with, having regard to 
the business of the Government. [‘*Ques- 


tion.””] He would not ask any question, 
but with an apology to the Attorney Gene- 
ral for having given him the trouble to ate 
tend, he would now yield to these unseemly 
interruptions, and resume his seat. 


ANNEXATION OF NICE AND SAVOY TO 
FRANCE.—MINISTERIAL POLICY, 
QUESTION. 


Sm ROBERT PEEL: Before the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary replies, I shall 
be very glad to have the opportunity of 
putting a question to him; and, before 
doing so, 1 beg to thank the noble Lord 
for his kind consideration in being present, 
so as to be able to return an answer; and 
I hope it is an earnest that for the future 
the noble Lord wi!l endeavour to be pre- 
sent in this House to defend the policy 
which the Government are following with 
respect to foreign affairs. I said last night, 
and I now take the opportunity of reiterat- 
ing in presence of the noble Lord, that in 
my belief there is a general opinion through- 
out the country that the noble Lord is en- 
deavouring to shirk the responsibility vested 
in him by the office the duties of which he 
has undertaken to discharge. It may not 
be the case, but such is my impression. 
We so seldom receive any information from 
the noble Lord with respect to foreign af- 
fairs that when any is obtained the feeling 
of the House generally, I think, is rather 
one of commiseration for the noble Lord 
at being any longer unable to conceal the 
intelligence than of gratification at the 
tidings which he has been obliged to con- 
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vey. We have had some experience of the 
manner in which the noble Lord conducts 
his policy, and I am sorry to say that | 
conceive it to be far from satisfactory. 
For many months the noble Lord has had 
charge of the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and I am bound to declare in my 
place in Parliament that I believe that 
poliey to be both weak and vacillating. I 
recollect the noble Lord was sometimes 
very indignant with other Ministers when 
they did not pursue a straightforward 
policy. I remember perfectly well, when 
the noble Lord sat on these Benches, with 
what indignation, and how, with the mien 
of an exasperated patriot, he fulminated 
against my noble Friend the Prime Minis- 
ter for what he called his mean and hu- 
miliating policy. Ido not know whether 
the noble Lord recollects the expressions 
which he then made use of against the 
Prime Minister, but, if he does not, I will 
recall them to his memory. The House 
will recollect that in 1858 the noble Vis- 
count now at the head of the Government 
introduced into this House o measure 
known as the Conspiracy Bill, which a 
large number of hon. Members, of whom 
I was one, from the first resisted most 
strenuously. The noble Lord the Seere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs was then sitting 
on the back benches, and, in a spirit of 
strong indignation—he was then, no doubt, 
anxious to replace his noble Friend—de- 
nounced the measure. The noble Lord, 
on the occasion to which I am alluding 
(the 9th of February, 1858), said—for the 
noble Lord at that time was very violent 
against the Prime Minister, although mat- 
ters have since been made up between them 
—that the Government yielded to a demand 
from France; that it was not a strong Go- 
vernment; that it was about to introduce a 
Bill which he should feel it a shame and a 
degradation to support. ‘Let those who 
will support it,”” said the noble Lord, ‘in 
that humiliation I, for one, will not share.” 
Loud cheers followed that announcement, 
and, of course, the noble Lord obtained 
credit throughout the country for being a 
very spirited and exasperated patriot. [ 
must, however, say that I am afraid 
the noble Lord’s present policy is very 
thameful and humiliating to the nation. 
The despatch which, if what I read in the 
newspapers be correct, has just reached 
the noble Lord from M. Thouvenel I look 
upon as an insult to us and our councils in 
the eyes of the nations of Europe, and as 
degrading to the prestige and character of 
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England. M. Thouvenel appeals to the 
good faith of the policy of France, and 
says that, although the Court of France 
asks Europe to sanction the act of annexa- 
tion which has just received its final con- 
summation, yet that the Court of the Tuil- 
eries will not consent to any lessening of 
the Savoyard territory in favour of Swit- 
zerland. Now, I regard this, after the 
repeated declarations which have been 
made on the subject by the French Em- 
peror, as a most serious and dangerous 
position of affairs. Upon three separate oc- 
easions—the 10th of February, the 1st of 
March, and then on the 6th of the same 
month —distinct assurances were given 
on the part of France that the Powers 
of Europe would be consulted before the 
contemplated annexation was carried into 
effect. Now, the expressions used were 
very singular, and if any faith is to 
be placed in the statements of public 
men, some importance ought to be attached 
to the report which on the 1th of Feb- 
ruary last was made by Earl Cowley to 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, when he wrote as follows :— 


“T saw the Emperor yesterday, and had somo 
conversation with him on the subject of the annex- 
ation of Savoy. The Emperor entirely disclaimed 
all intention of proceeding to make t!:c annexation 
without consulting the great Powers. I asked 
His Majesty if I might repeat this assurance to 
your Lordship, and permission to do so was most 
graciously and cordially given.” 


Now, that word ‘cordially’ seems to me 
to possess a charming piquancy, because 
the Emperor of the French must have 
known perfectly well that when he gave 
the assurance in question he did not mean 
to act upon it. There is also another de- 
spatch, No. 17 in the books, in which Earl 
Cowley says that M. Thouvenel had again 
assured him that the Emperor intended to 
abide by the statement which 1 have just 
mentioned. On the 6th of March the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
wrote to Earl Cowley in the following 
terms :— 


“JT wish your Lordship to ascertain from M. 
Thouvenel in what manner the promise of the 
Emperor that the great Powers of Europe shall be 
consulted is to be carried into effect.” 


Now, I wish the House to bear in mind 
that from the date of that despatch—the 
6th of March—to the 21st of June, no 
answer whatever to that question, with 
respect to which the noble Lord expressed 
a wish an explanation should be obtained 
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by Earl Cowley, has been returned. That 
is, I contend, a very lax way of conducting 
the foreign affairs of the country, particu- 
larly in reference to a question affecting in 
so important a degree a State whose neu- 
trality England as well as the six other 
great Powers of Europe had guaranteed. 
I will not at the present moment enter into 
a full consideration of this question, be- 
cause I believe we shall at a future time be 
furnished with an opportunity of having 
with respect to it ample discussion. I 
cannot, however, allow this day to pass 
without entering, in the name, I will not 
say of Switzerland, but of every man who 
is desirous of seeing the principles of ho- 
nour observed in the conduct of public 
affairs, my protest against the policy which 
the Emperor of the French has in this mat- 
ter pursued. We must recollect that the 
neutrality of Switzerland is absolutely at 
an end from the present moment. The 
Cantons de Vaud and the Genevois can 
no longer deliberate in safety. Not only 
was the neutrality of Switzerland gua- 
ranteed by the great Powers, but it 
was distinctly laid down no troops what- 
ever should enter into the neutralized pro- 
vince of Savoy, whereas, under present 
circumstances, not only are the troops at 


Chambery, but the Pont de Beauvoisin, 


St. Jean de Maurienne, Albeville, and 
Moutier will forthwith receive detachments. 
On the other hand, troops are going to 
Annecy, which is situated in the neutra- 
lized provinces. The garrison of Annecy 
will furnish detachments to Thonon and 
Evian, on the Lake of Geneva, in the 
Chablais, at Bonneville in Faucigny, and 
at St. Julien, the principal military station 
in the Genevois ; so that you will have 
troops in that very district in which their 
maintenance is strictly opposed to treaty 
engagements and inconsistent with the 
due protection of Switzerland. There are 
troops on the very limits of the Lake of 
Geneva in direct opposition to the distinct 
understanding of treaties, and the distinct 
and reiterated protests of the Republic of 
Switzerland. 

I would ask the House, in dealing with 
this question, not to lose sight of the im- 
portant fact that the King of Sardinia, 
when the Treaty of Turin was framed,— 
base and iniquitous as it was on his part, — 
to sacrifice what | may call the berceau of 
his family, distinetly stated that, although 
he assented to the cession of Savoy to 
France, yet Sardinia reserved to Switzer- 
land her co-operation in the steps to be 
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taken on the subject of the neutralized 
provinces. Now, without entering more at 
length into the question, I maintain that 
Switzerland has not been consulted in 
this matter, and that if the Government 
of this country have been consulted, they 
have given an opinion with respect to it 
without the consent of the House of Com- 
mons. I believe I am in a position to 
state positively, and upon high and im- 
portant authority, that in the month of Fe. 
bruary an offer was made to the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs to the effect that France 
was prepared to cede those portions of ter. 
ritory adjoining the Lake of Geneva, in the 
hope that by means of that proposal ar. 
rangements might be quietly made for the 
cession of the rest. Now, the cession of Nice 
and Lower Savoy to France is a matter 
which perhaps does not materially affect us, 
One Power may cede to another, there being 
a mutual understanding on the subject, a 
portion of her territory without an infringe 
ment of the laws of nations, but when such 
a course is taken with respect to a territory 
whose neutrality has been guaranteed by 
Seven Powers of Europe in a most sacred 
and solemn manner, as is the case with 
Faucigny, Chablais, and Genevois—I say it 
is degrading to the councils of this country, 
and an insult to the character of England, 
to allow such a policy to be carried out 
without entering against it a serious and 
determined protest in the name of the 
English people. I hope the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, will be 
able to stand up in his place to-night and 
to state that he has received no communi- 
cation such as that to which I have alluded; 
but, in order to refresh his memory on the 
matter, I would refer him to a despatch 
written by Earl Cowley on the 9th of 
February, in which he distinctly tells the 
noble Lord that the Emperor of the French 
is prepared to cede the territory in ques- 
tion, in the hope that the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice might be amicably ar- 
ranged. The noble Lord will find that 
passage in a long despatch of Earl Cowley, 
of the date I have mentioned. 1 regret 
that I have felt it to be my duty to trouble 
the House with these observations; but, as 
hon. Members are probably aware, I have 
been recently in the locality of which I am 
speaking; and I can assure those who have 
not, that we in this country can scarcely 
realize the feeling of the inhabitants of 
those provinces when they see an enemy 
at their gates, and their rights and liberties 
being wrested from their grasp. These 
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ple are brave, and love freedom. They |him. The hon. Baronet does not seem to 
are anxious to enjoy the popular institu- have correctly understood that message ; 
tions which they have; but they know per- | but he may move any day for the papers. 
fectly well, from the teachings and ex- It has taken some time to collect them, 
erience of history, that the progress of being parts of a correspondence with a for- 
rance on that side of Geneva is fatal to mer Secretary of State; but they are now 
their aspirations, and that if she once ob- in order, and the hon, Baronet can have 
tains possession of the Lake of Geneva—I them whenever he likes to move for them. 
do not say the independence and integrity With regard to the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
of the Confederation will be greatly endan- | ber for Tamworth, I can only say, if he has 
gered, but its very existence will be abso- any question to ask which he thinks urgent 
lately and permanently annihilated. It with reference to Foreign Affairs, his cor- 
was only last night that I saw at a meeting | rect course is to do as other Members do, 
in the City of London the whole colony of and to give notice of his intention to put 
Swiss over here, I myself, perhaps, being such a question, The hon. Member might 
the only Englishan who was present on’ have had the courtesy to send me a note to 
the occasion; and I can assure the House | say that he was going to ask his question, 
I could not help responding from my heart and then I should certainly have endea- 
to the sentiments which animated those! voured to attend in my place to answer it. 
men, When they saw the standard of Swit-| Well, omitting all matters relating to 
zerland floating over the chair of the pre- | the Conspiracy Bill, which has hardly any 
sident, and heard from the lips of their, bearing on any subject now before us, 
Minister that the greatest danger threat- it appears that the hon. Baronet has seen 
ened their country. I addressed to them a report in the newspapers that a note 
a few simple words, but I could not, I re- has been transmitted to us from M. Thou- 
peat, help feeling from my soul the great- | venel, containing, among other things, 
est sympathy with those men—Savoyards ‘a very strong hint that France would not 
and Swiss—whose rights are now, to my submit to any diminution of the territory 
mind, permanently menaced by the cruel of which she is now in possession, namely 
hypocrisy of France. Savoy and Nice. Sir, I could not have 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL: In answer answered the hon. Baronet on that point 
to the question of the hon. Baronet, and to | yesterday, because I had then no know- 
his statement that I was not here last night ledge of any note from M. Thouvenel ; but 
to answer questions, I believe I am gene- | at half-past three o’clock to-day I saw the 
rally in the House almost every day at a French Ambassador, and he placed in my 
quarter past four o’clock. Perhaps the hands a copy of a French note; and as 
hon. Baronet himself is not here quite so to any such intimation as that stated in 
frequently or so punctually as am. Every | the newspapers, namely, that France would 
one at all acquainted with the Foreign | not consent to any diminution of that ter- 
Office must know that at times questions ritory, there is not a word of that kind in 
arise of considerable urgency, which take up the whole despatch. The purport of the 
time at the very moment one is preparing despatch is to this effect :—It is stated in 
to do some other business. It sohappened the Treaty of Turin that France will come 
qretorday, just as I was about to leave the to an understanding with the other Powers 
oreign Office to come down to this Ilouse, of Europe with respect to the neutralized 
I was consulted by the Under Secretary of portions of Savoy ; and, according to the 
State on a question of great importance view of the French Government, that un- 
respecting papers to be laid before Parlia-| derstanding is to be arrived at by en- 
ment, and I remained discussing the matter | deavouring to reconcile the Second Ar- 
with him till past the hour when questions | ticle of the Treaty of Turin with the 
are generally answered. The only ques-|92nd Article of the Treaty of Vienna. 
tion that was on the Notice Paper was that The French note then proceeds to say 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for Carlow that this may be done in one of these 
(Sir John Acton) who has just spoken with three modes :—Either the Powers who 
respect to the Correspondence of 1856-7. | signed the Treaty of Vienna may meet in 
That was not a very urgent matter, and I conference with the French Foreign Minister, 
desired a notice to be sent to the hon. or identical notes may be exchanged, the 
Baronet that he might have the papers if French note stating that France is ready 
he would move an Address to the Crown, to take upon herself the whole of the 
the form of Motion for which I also sent | obligations by which Sardinia has been 
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bound during the time she held Savoy. 
And here I may mention, in answer to the 
question put to me by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. B. Cochrane), that the despatch says 
that France is ready to make this neutral 
territory part of the neutral territory of 
Switzerland in the same manner as Sar- 
dinia did. The third mode would be by 
leaving it to France and Switzerland to 
effect such a substitution for the former 
engagements as France and Switzerland 
might mutually agree upon. 
then goes on to say that if there should 
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be a conference, most of the Powers have | 


already said they think that Paris would 
be a convenient place in which to hold it, 
and that it should meet on the points I 
have mentioned. Such, Sir, is the sub- 
stance of the note we have reccived only 
to-day; and of course Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have not yet answered it. It 
remains for them to answer it in such terms 
as they may think it requires. 

But it appears to me the whole question 
rests upon this,—that the Great Powers of 
Europe were willing to agree on a guaran- 
tee at this portion of Savoy being left neu- 
tral and to its being held like the other parts 
of the country by Sardinia, Sardinia was 
a State with whom the Allied Powers 


were ready to agree upon such terms, and 
they might, at all events, be quite sure, 
when they had engaged with Sardinia upon 
those terms, that Switzerland was safe 
and that these obligations would be bind- 


ing upon Sardinia. But the case is very 
much changed when a great Power like 
France comes into possession of the terri- 
tory that was held by Sardinia. And it is 
not the same thing—although it is so re- 
presented by France, and although, indeed 
the words are the same, the technical en- 
gagements exactly the same—for France 
to say, ‘‘ We will undertake to fulfil the 
obligations of Sardinia, and to place this 
neutralized territory in the same position 
as it stood in before.”’ That is the answer 
which we have urged more than once to 
this proposal. Really, the hon. Baronet, 
who speaks frequently and with great 
ability on these subjects, should endeavour 
to be more accurate ; because, be it ob- 
served, the engagement of the Treaty is 
not that there should be no troops at any 
time in the neutralized provinces. On the 


contrary, the specific engagement is that | British Government. 
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Sardinian troops are at liberty to occupy 
it. This, therefore, is the position of the 
question, We have an opinion—and it is 
a very decided opinion — as to the mode 
in which, supposing France to have ob- 
tained, as she has done already, the cession 
of Savoy. a substitute should be provided 
which would, as I believe, be an efficient sub- 
stitute, and one that would be satisfactory 
to Switzerland, for the engagements which 


and Savoy to France. 





The note | 


have hitherto subsisted. But I am sorry 
to say that at no time, in any of our diss 
cussions, has France shown any disposition 
to adopt that substitute which seems to us 
to be the only one which would be an equi- 
valent, in point of efficiency, to the security 
which the Treaty of 1815 created. It 
would be impossible for us, therefore, to 
state that we shall be satisfied with or shall 
accept the Treaty of Turin as affording an 
equivalent security to Switzerland for that 
which she has previously enjoyed. I do 
not know whether the hon. Baronet really 
means to say that we should not have 
given any opinion on the subject without 
obtaining the sanction of this House. [‘No, 
no,” from Sir Robert Peel.] That is cer 
tainly not the usual way of carrying on 
such correspondence. The Cabinet must 
obtain the consent of the Crown to such 
despatches and communications as they 
may feel it their duty to prepare, and on 
afterwards presenting the papers to this 
House their authors must submit to any 
opinion which the House may think fit to 
pass upon them. In this case the papers 
are rather voluminous; but I hope very 
soon to place at least a portion of them, 
bringing the correspondence down to this 
time, upon the table. For France having 
now, according to her own view, accom- 
plished the annexation, and French autho- 
rities and French troops having taken 
possession of Savoy and Nice, as far as 
that point is concerned we have at length 
reached the stage at which it is fitting to 
produce to this House the correspondence 
which has passed on the subject. 

With respect to the offer to which the 
hon. Baronet alludes—namely, that the 
French Government would give up Cha- 
blais and Faucigny if we would consent to 
the cession of the rest of Savoy to France, 
'I can only say that the French Govern- 
' ment has never made any such offer to the 
I do not think it 





the Sardinian troops, in the case of war| would have been becoming in us to accept 


with the neighbouring Powers, shall evacu- 

ate this neutralized territory, thereby im- 

plying very clearly that during peace the 
Lord John Russell 


it, if such an offer had been made to us. 
But what has taken place has been accu- 


| rately represented by the hon. Baronet, 
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that in the early part of February the 
Emperor of the French and his Ministers 
declared that they were ready to vield 
Chablais and Faucigny to Switzerland. 
But in a very short time afterwards the 
Emperor declared to a deputation who went 
to Paris that he should not consent to what 
he called the dismemberment of Savoy, and 
that Chablais and Faucigny could not be 
separated from the rest of the annexed pro- 
vinces. Earl Cowley spoke to the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on the subject, 
and was told that the Emperor had been 
willing—if the population of these terri- 
tories had consented to such an arrange- 
ment—to cede them to Switzerland ; but 
that there had been such a strong disincli- 
nation, and repugnanece even, evinced to 
being parted from the rest of Savoy, that 
the Emperor found himself obliged not to 
proceed with that cession. Earl Cowley 
likewise said he did not think that the en- 
gagement to come to an understanding 
with the Powers of Europe had been ful 
filled. M. Thouvenel stated that he thought 
Earl Cowley was not very reasonable, that 
all the other Powers of Europe seemed to 
think the despatches which had been written 
by France were satisfactory on that point, 
and that the engagement had been amply 
fulfilled. I have now, Sir, answered the 
question of the hon. Baronet. The hon. 
Baronet, always presuming upon certain 
facts without ascertaining whether they 
are correct, goes on to make some com- 
ments. He says, that if the French Go- 
vernment have made a communication to 
usin the terms which he has seen in the 
newspapers, it is very insulting to the Bri- 
tish Government, and ought to be pro- 
tested against. But, as he is wrong in his 
facts, his inferences fall to the ground with 
them. The remaining question for the Go. 
vernment to consider, I must say, amounts 
to little more than this:—how we can best 
use our influence to maintain the neutrality 
of Switzerland, and whether there be any 
terms which Switzerland is likely to accept 
that can now be proposed. But if there 
be no such terms—if France offers nothing 
further than that she will undertake the 
same engagements towards Switzerland and 
towards Europe, which were undertaken by 
Sardinia, Her Majesty’s Government can 
only say—and they will say so in the 
strongest and most formal manner—that 
they do not think the engagements of the 
92nd Article of the Treaty of Vienna, and 
the 2nd Article of the Treaty of Turin, ean 
in that way be reconciled, 
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THE ARMY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Coronet DICKSON said, he rose, ac- 
cording to notice, to call the attention of 
the Secretary of State for War to the 
present state of the Army in the United 
Kingdom, and he thought he might do 
so very appropriately after the conversa- 
tion that had just occurred, and especially 
so as they would very shortly be engaged 
in a discussion upon the question of forti- 
fications. Ile did not intend to impute 
blame to any department of the State; but 
he thought it was right that the House 
and the country should be informed as to 
the exact number of troops at present 
quartered in the United Kingdom. Inthe 
course of the Session an erroneous state- 
ment, which he had taken upon himself to 
contradict at the time, had been made to 
the effect that we had only an army of 
30,000 men, for which we paid £15,000,000 
yearly, or at the rate of £500 for every 
soldier. According to a Return which had 
been furnished to the House during the last 
week, the numbers were as follows :—The 
regular army, including all arms, 102,080 
men; embodied Militia, 15,911; disembo- 
died Militia, 52,899; Yeomanry Cavalry, 
15,002; enrolled Pensioners, 15,000; Vo- 
lunteer Rifle and Artillery Corps, approxi- 
mate number, 122,367 ; making a grand 
total of 323,259 men. We ought, however, 
only to consider as the army of the United 
Kingdom the 102,080 regular troops. The 
embodied Militia he looked upon as doomed 
to dispersion within a month or two, and 
they, the disembodied Militia, the Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, the enrolled Pensioners, 
and the Volunteer Artillery and Rifle 
Corps could only be looked upon as a 
reserve whose assistance could be counted 
on in case of emergency. No man was 
more willing than he was to give credit to 
the Volunteers, of whom, indeed, the coun- 
try ought to be proud; but he did not think 
that in calculating the strength of our mi- 
litary defences we ought to reckon 122,367 
men as the available addition to the army 
in the shape of the Volunteer Corps. They 
had taken great pains and had advanced 
very rapidly in their training, but it was 
impossible that they should always drill so 
constantly as they had done during the last 
few months, without producing great incon- 
venience and causing a serious disturbance 
of business. Already lhe had heard com- 
plaints from tradesmen who were willing to 
pay any necessary amount for deience; but 
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who were anxious that their business should 
not be interfered with by their being re- 
quired to close their establishments, as they 
were now, in order that the young men in 
their employment might attend to their drill. 
Of course if war broke out every man would 
stand to his regiment, and in time the Vo- 
lunteers would become as efficient as any 
other force, but at the present moment we 
ought not to consider them as part and 
parcel of the army of the country. That left 
us with 102,080 men who formed the stand- 
ing army at present quartered in the United 
Kingdom. Of these 4,080 were officers, 
leaving of the really working rank and file 
only 98,000. From that number was to 
be deducted 6 per cent, or 6,000 men, who 
were sick, leaving 92,000. The depdét bat- 
talions and depéts of regiments at home, 
in the Colonies, and in India included 
33,302 men. Considering that they had 
to supply recruits for 35,000 men in the 
Colonies and 66,000 men in India, it was 
but fair to assume that one-third of their 
number, or 11,000 men, might be looked 
upon as untrained and unfit for any pur- 
pose of war. That reduced the number to 
81,000. The absentees from the army on 
account of desertion, on leave, or from 
other causes generally equalled in number 
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the sick. Assuming that they amounted 
to only 5,000, that would leave a really 


effective force of 76,000 men. An army 
of 76,000 men might appear a very re- 
spectable force if we were actually in a 
time of peace, but would it be sufficient to 
meet the emergency for which, from the 
Estimates and the talk of fortifications, 
there seemed to be a lingering idea that 
we ought to be prepared? It became, 
therefore, necessary to inquire how these 
76,000 were disposed of, and it should be 
recollected they included every branch of 
the service. He found that there were in 
garrisoned towns 7,574 Artillerymen, 1,000 
Engineers (there being in all 2,089 Engi- 
neers), and 1,000 Cavalry. He did not 
consider the depdt baitalions useless; de- 
ducting their sick they would number 
32,500, and they might be made to do gar- 
rison duty. It would be necessary to have 
15,000 at least in Scotland and Ireland; 
there were at present in Ireland 20,000. 
Then there was the army hospital corps, 
6,000 men; these could not be called fight- 
ing men. Deducting, therefore, all these 
latter numbers, amounting in the gross to 
57,760 men, from the 76,000, left a 
maneuvring army of 18,240 only. Now, 
the Commission upon fortifications had re- 
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ported that if the fortifications of which 
they recommended the erection were con. 
structed 70,000 men would be required to 
man them. Of course, if those fortifica- 
tions were not agreed to, we should re. 
quire a still larger number for the defence 
of the country. These 70,000 men might, 
no doubt, include Volunteers, enrolled 
Pensioners, and Militia, but among these 
irregular troops they ought, in order to 
make them efficient, to have a certain num. 
ber of regulars. 20,000 regular troops, 
backed by 100,000 Militia, would do much 
more than 200,000 Militia without regular 
troops to support them. Therefore, he 
thought that the House would agree with 
him that although we had an army which 
was superior to what was usually supposed, 
and which, in time of peace, would be suff- 
cient for any purpose, yet, looking to the 
vast works which we were about to under- 
take, the state of affairs throughout the 
world, and the possibility of an outbreak 
upon the Continent, alarge number of men 
was required to support the dignity and 
maintain the safety of the country. He 
thought that if they were to raise 20,000 
additional men, which would give them a 
maneuvring army of 40,000 or 50,000 
men, they would be in a condition to meet 
any sudden emergency that might arise, 
and that number of men could be raised 
without any very great increase of expen- 
diture. Without adding to the number of 
regiments, but rather increasing the num- 
ber of men in the regiments that now exist- 
ed, 20,000 men might be raised at a cost of 
about £600,000 a year. They were about to 
spend a large sum of money on fortifications, 
but what would be the use of those fortifica- 
tions if they had not men to defend them ? 
If he had to choose between laying out 
money on improved arms and fortifications, 
or on men, he would say, ‘Give me the 
men without the arms and fortifications, 
rather than the arms and _ fortifications 
without the men.”’ He would therefore 
urge the augmentation of the regular army 
by a force of 20,000 men. He saw by a 
return he held in his hand that the quota 
of the disembodied Militia was put down at 
113,801, and that the whole number of 
effectives was 52,899. That corroborated 
a statement he had formerly made, that 
we could not depend on more than one- 
half of the disembodied Militia if they 
were suddenly required for active service. 
He also thought the Militia should be 
put on a different footing. They should 
be able to depend on 50,000 Militia, 
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whom one-third should be embodied for 
three or six months at a time, each regi- 
ment in its turn. In this way every regi- 
ment would be embodied and thoroughly 
trained in due course, and they would be 
saved the expense of the useless training 
now given for a short time every year to a 
large body of men who never would be 
found when wanted. A retaining fee should 
be given to the men in their disembodied 
state, and they should be obliged periodi- 
cally to present themselves at head-quar- 
ters. With 15,000 embodied and 37,000 
disembodied Militia, which could always be 
found, they would on any sudden emer- 
gency start with a certain force of at least 
50,000 or 60,000 Militia, which could be 
increased, within a month or six weeks, to 
any extent that might be required, since 
that time was known to be Jong enough to 
drill the working man into a soldier suffi- 
ciently for manning fortifications. He 
made these suggestions for the consider- 
ation of the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary of State for War. Everybody 
must be impressed with the necessity of 
making our army system more efficient, 
when all that was taking place around 
them proved that there was a lurking sus- 
picion in men’s minds that the state of 


peace could not last, and that this coun- 
try might be suddenly called on to inter- 
fere in contests abroad, or to defend our 


own shores. On this subject he could not 
do better than quote the language of Lord 
Overstone, in his reply to the inquiries put 
to him by the Royal Commission on Na- 
tional Defences. He said— 


“We have every inducement to make our sys- 
tem of national defence complete and effectual, 
because the calamities and misery which a suc- 
cessful invasion of England must produce would 
be far more serious than any of which the world 
has yet had experience. We have ample means 
for self-defence, in accumulated wealth and pro- 
ductive energies, sufficient to support all necessary 
expenditure, in mechanical skill and appliances, 
and in abundance of mineral products, which pro- 
perly applied, must render us‘ predominant in all 
the scientific machinery of modern warfare ; in a 
people proud at heart of their country, attached to 
its free institutions, and whose courage and self- 
devotion have never been found to fail in the hour 
of trial. Negligence alone can bring about the 
calamity under discussion, Unless we suffer our- 
selves to be surprised, we cannot be invaded with 
success. It is useless to discuss what will occur, 
or what can be done, after London has fallen into 
the hands of an invading foe. The apathy, be it 
of the Government or of the people, which renders 
the occurrence of such a catastrophe possible, will 
not afterwards enable the country, enfeebled, dis- 
pirited, and disorganized by the loss of its capital, 
to redeem the fatal error. In short, we have a 
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stake at issue in the property, the happiness, and 
the free institutions to be protected, in the plunder, 
the misery, and the degradation to be averted, 
which may well call forth all our energies. We 
have means of defence of every kind; national 
wealth, engineering skill, personal courage, amply 
sufficient to secure our safety. We have warning 
more than enough to awake our vigilance. If we 
prove too apathetic to take the necessary precau- 
tions, to make the requisite efforts, or too short- 
sighted and selfish to submit to the necessary sa- 
crifice, we must bow to the fate which the whole 
world will declare that we have deserved.” 


In calling the attention of the Secretary 
for War to this subject, he wished to point 
out the condition of the Militia Artillery in 
our garrison towns. They were so many 
nights on guard that they had little time 
to attend to their drill, and did not there- 
fore attain that efficiency which it was de- 
sirable they should have. Besides, the 
duty in which they were engaged had a 
deteriorating effect upon the constitutions 
of the men. There were more men in hos- 
pital in garrison towns than in other towns, 
chiefly in consequence of the night duties 
they had to perform, and, therefore, even 
as a matter of economy, this was a matter 
that called for the consideration of the Se- 
eretary for War. There was a feeling in 
some minds that a large standing army 
was inimical to our liberties. The time 
might have been when, with monarchs fond 
of despotic sway, a large standing army 
might be made to control the liberties of 
the people ; but, as matters were now con- 
stituted — with a Sovereign who reigned 
not by her power only, but through the 
love and affection of her people—who so 
truly knew and understood her position— 
considering the constitution under which 
we lived, and the constitution of the army 
itself, he asked if it was possible that 
danger could accrue to the liberties of this 
country from increasing the number of the 
standing army? His sole object in direct- 
ing their attention to this subject was that 
the House might be induced to make our 
army sufficiently strong to enable us to 
maintain our honour and influence abroad, 
and to preserve at home the inviolability 
of our shores. 


HIGH SHERIFFS FOR CITIES AND BO- 
ROUGHS (IRELAND)—OBSERVATIONS., 


Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to call the 
attention of the Chief Sceretary for Ireland 
to the fact that, since the appointment of 
High Sheriffs for Cities and Boroughs in 
Ireland became vested in Government in 
1842, the Roman Catholics of the city of 
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Waterford have been excluded from that 
office, and to ask whether he is prepared 
to take the necessary steps for remedying 
a grievance which has hitherto been remon- 
strated against without success? As this 
appointment rested with the Government, 
it was their duty to inform themselves of 
the most competent persons to discharge 
the office, and to see that they were ap- 
pointed. The high sheriffs were chosen 
from a list furnished to the Judges by the 
outgoing sheriff, but he had reason to be- 
lieve that the high sheriffs for the city of 
Waterford never did return the name of a 
Catholic for that office a native of the city, 
except in one instance; and it must ap- 
pear to the ITouse a monstrous injustice 
that in a town where Catholics numbered 
four-fifths to one-fifth of Protestants, Ca- 
tholics should bave been systematically ex- 
eluded. The right hon. Gentleman might, 
perhaps, say that he knew of three cases 
in which Roman Catholics had been ap- 
pointed to that office; but that did not 
take from the statement which he had 
made, that no Roman Catholic of the city 
of Waterford had been appointed, because 
those gentlemen did not belong to the city. 
He might refer to his own case. He had 


been mayor of Waterford three years in 
succession, he had been president of the 


Chamber of Commerce, and he had been 
twice returned a Member of Parliament, 
and yet he had never been selected for the 
office of high sheriff. And this was the 
case with regard to the Roman Catholic 
gentry generally. He trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
would direct the attention of the Judges of 
assize to this matter. He had spoken to 
the late Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
J. D. FitzGerald) on the subject, but there 
had been no change ; and he now appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman, who had al- 
ways shown himself so ready to do justice 
in Irish matters. Ie would also direct the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the manner in which the law was openly 
evaded in Ireland with regard to the ap- 
pointment of sub-sheriffs. The law pro- 
vided that no person should hold the otfice 
two years in succession, under a penalty of 
£100. The law, however, was constantly 
evaded in this way. As soon as the sub- 
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sheriff was appointed a second year in suc- 
cessiona nephew, orclerk, immediately went | 
to the Government and gave information, | 
and the fine of £100 was paid, but imme- 
diately handed back to the sub-sheriff. | 
It was a singular fact that, since the reign 
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of James II., no Roman Catholic but one, 
who belonged to the city, had filled the 
office of high sheriff of Waterford. Since 
1842 twenty high sheriffs had been ap. 
pointed in Waterford, of whom seventeen 
were Protestants and only three Roman 
Catholics, and these not gentlemen of the 
city. He, therefore, begged to suggest to 
the Chief Secretary that whenever lists 
were returned by the outgoing sheriff of 
persons to fill the office, that care should 
be taken to see whether the names of Ca- 
tholice citizens of Waterford appeared, and, 
if not, to inquire whether there were any 
such eligible for the office. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT :—In refer. 
ence to the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Officer (Colonel Dickson) I have no reason 
to complain either of the tone of his speech 
or the spirit in which it was made. It did 
at first alarm me when I saw the notice, 
as the object was not very clearly stated, 
but I thought the intention of the gallant 
Officer must be just what it has proved to 
be. In the first place, he says that he has 
seen it asserted that we have but 30,000 
soldiers in England, and that that is the 
result of the large Estimate of 15 millions 
that have been moved in this House. Now 
I do not hesitate to say that never was 
there a calculation more absurdly unfair 
than that. I do not know that it is at all 
proper to make a rule of three sum of the 
number of men voted and the amount of 
money granted by this House, because ob- 
viously the two things have no close con- 
nection. You may have in one year 4 
larger number of men than another, at 
the same time with smaller Estimates, 
because the Estimates depend upon the 
state of your stores, your equipments, and 
even your navy; but even assuming that 
mode of comparison to be a fair one, aud 
supposing that we set against the private 
soldier the cost of the whole establishment, 
even including the non-effective branch, I 
find that in 1835-6, when the Army Esti- 
mates were lowest, the cost of the soldier 
was then £81, while now, notwithstanding 
the many improvements that have been 
made in barracks, in clothing, and various 
other ways, and with an increase of pay in 
all ranks, the cost is only increased to 
£94, Still, I do not think that practically 
that point is of any real importance. The 
gallant officer spoke of the Volunteers, 
and does not think that movement can 
go on. 

Cotone, DICKSON: I said that they 
could not be expected to continue so atten- 
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tive to their drill as they have been, for it 
would interfere with the ordinary business 
of life. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Well, I con- 
eur with the gallant Officer. It is singular 
how the conduct of the Volunteers has 
disappointed the prophecies that were made 
about them. It was said that they would 
never attain any great proficiency, as they 
would never submit to the drudgery of 
drill, but I think they have proved their 
willingness to submit to drill, and to do 
everything in their power which is calcu- 
lated to render them effective soldiers. 
They have fully shown that they are not 
mere holiday soldiers, but under great dis- 
advantages they have applied themselves 
steadily to the duties which they have taken 
upon themselves. One of the disadvant- 
ages with which they have had to contend 
may seem trivial, but it was calculated 
greatly to influence the attendance at drill 
—I mean the weather. Now, the Volun- 
teers have hardly got home with a dry 
skin the whole of the last spring, but still 
they have not been discouraged, but have 
mustered well at drill. I quite agree, 
however, with those who think that we 
ought not to take the Volunteers into too 
great account in estimating the force of 
the country. The first thing is to reckon 
the regular forees. The Militia when em- 
bodied, with the efficient colonels which 
they now have, become almost as good as 
the Line; but they ought, I think, to be 
in a disembodied state, acting as a reserve. 
The gallant Officer says, and I know it is 
a favourite theory of his, that the Militia 
ought to be kept disembodied, with the ex- 
ception of a certain proportion ; that they 
ought to be trained for three months to- 
gether once every three years, aud that 
that would be better than a month’s train- 
ing every year. But I doubt whether that 
month’s training is, as he says, useless, 
especially as the gallant Officer also says, 
that in six weeks you may make a soldier 
fit for garrison duty. Of course, if you 
can get a man who has been drilled for 
three months, he will make a much better 
soldier than a man who has received only 
& month’s training. But would the gallant 
Officer sooner have a man who had been 
drilled three months three years ago, or 
one who had been drilled a month a year 
ago? 

Cotonen DICKSON: I suggested that 
they should be drilled for three or six 
months, and one-third at a time. 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: But then 
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comes the question,—-are they disembodied 
Militia, and is it not likely that by such a 
mode of drill you will not take so much 
from the labour of the country as to excite 
dissatisfaction among cmployers? This is 
a point of no little importance. The ob- 
ject should be to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the labour market; but if you 
take men from their work for a long period 
you do interfere with the labour-market 
seriously, and are likely to draw down 
much opposition on the part of employers. 

With regard to the number of troops, 
the gallant officer has stated them very ac- 
curately. At this moment the number of 
regular troops in this country is as near as 
possible 80,000 men. Of course, you must 
make deductions for sick and absent, 
though the absent at a time of emergency 
would be almost nil, The number I have 
given, too, includes all ranks. It is as 
well in these calculations to reckon the 
non-commissioned officers, but if we deduct 
the officers the total number will be re- 
duced by 3,000 or 4,000. The House 
must remember that this is not a fixed 
number, but that, in the natural course of 
things, it is a growing number. Last year 
there were 64,500 regular tioops in this 
country ; this year we have got 80,000 
making an increase of about 17,000 men. 
I am speaking now of purely British regi- 
ments, and am not including the depots of 
Indian regiments. The number, I repeat, 
has increased from 64,500 to 80,000, and 
we have seven battalions of infantry on 
the seas and now coming home—one from 
the Mauritius and six from India, with one 
regiment of cavalry. Next year, I hope, 
will see a further accession from India, and 
it must be borne in mind that at this mo- 
ment we have diverted from their proper 
position no fewer than 10,000 Queen’s 
troops, who are now in the China seas. 
Then, again, I mentioned at the com- 
mencement of the Session, when I moved 
the Estimates, that I looked upon this as 
an exceptional year, when it was necessary 
to make enormous efforts for the purpose 
of adding to our stores, providing a large 
supply of rifled muskets, and otherwise 
improving our matériel. We are thus 
spending our money rather upon matériel 
than upon men; but when once we have 
got this matériel our expenditure on this 
head will of course be diminished, and 
upon the same outlay we may, if we choose, 
maintain a larger force at home. 1 am 
much obliged to the gallant Officer for the 
manner in which he has discussed this sub- 
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ject, pointing out, as he has done, the ab- 
surd exaggerations which have been spread 
abroad respecting it. The expenditure, I 
admit, has been large ; but I have shown 
why it has been large. At this moment, 
with the number of troops now in Eng- 
land, we are short of barrack-room. If 
the men had allotted to them the space 
which is properly their due, we should be 
short of accommodation for 25,000 men. 
We are adding to this accommodation as 
cheaply as possible, and I hope next year 
that we shall be able to show a decided 
improvement, both in the number and the 
condition of the force at home. 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply to the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake), said, 
the facts had been very accurately stated 
in the main by the hon. Gentleman. What 
had happened was—the Judges of Assize 
uniformly prepared for the consideration of 
the Lord Lieutenant a list of three persons, 
and, although they were doubtless assisted 
by the sheriff and the under sheriff in the 
preparation of the list, most distinguished 
Judges, including some of the Roman 
Catholic Church, had stated that they could 
not be governed by any such representa- 
tions ; but that, having themselves know- 
ledge of the position and standing of gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood, they would 
not think it right to exclude any one from 
the panel merely because he was not placed 
upon it by the sheriff. Thus there was 
security that the panel would be impartially 
constituted, and no man passed over be- 
cause of his religious opinions. The Lord 
Lieutenant almost invariably selected the 
first name in this panel, and in the list of 
sheriffs appointed during the years to which 
the hon. Gentleman had referred, that 
course had been pursued in every case, ex- 
cept where the gentleman thus selected 
himself desired to be excused. The Judges 
therefore, had, in point of fact, selected 
year by year the gentleman who had served 
the office of sheriff for the city of Water- 
ford, and they would continue to make such 
a selection as they thought reasonable. It 
was true that the Lord Lieutenant was 
really invested with the power and the re- 
sponsibility ; but the system now pursued 
was a wholesome one, from which it would 
be unwise to depart. It was better that 
these appointments should be made by the 
Judges acquainted with the locality than 
by persons of pulitical leanings, whose se- 
lection, if it did not lead to real abuses, 
would yet fail to command public confi- 
dence. 


dir, Sidney Lerbert 
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Motion agreed to; House at rising to 
adjourn till Monday next. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND FRIENDLY So. 
CIETIES INVESTMENTS BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Stir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask whether it was competent 
to him to move, as an Amendment in 
Committee, that the Savings Banks Fund 
should be entrusted to five persons without 
first moving it as an “‘ instruction” to the 
Committee. If so he should withdraw the 
Motion for the instruction of which he had 
given notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was no doubt 
competent for the hon. Member to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
notice in Committee, and if it should ap- 
pear that it went beyond the present title 
of the Bill it was possible to amend the 
title in conformity with the alteration. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that he believed that this was about the 
fifteenth time that the Motion had been 
put down for going into Committee on the 
Bill, and he was afraid that even then 
many hon. Gentlemen interested in the 
matter were engaged elsewhere. He thought 
it right, however, to call the attention of 
the House to the principles of the measure; 
and he was the more induced to do so, be- 
cause he was aware that a Select Commit- 
tee was two years previously appointed by 
that House to inquire into the whole mat- 
ter of the savings banks, and the names 
of the gentlemen who sat on that Commit- 
tee showed that it was a very able one. 
They sat twenty-one days and examined 
witnesses, and collected a most important 
body of evidence, and made a very impor- 
tant Report; but from that day to the 
present not the slightest notice had been 
taken of any of their suggestions ; and 
certainly the Bill before the House, which 
had been introduced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and which related to only 
one branch of the question, was in direct 
opposition to the suggestions of the Com- 
mittee. That was one of the main reasons 
which induced him to trespass on the in- 
dulgence of the House, with a view of per- 
suading them that it would be wise and 
proper to follow the suggestions of that 
Committee. He could name several im- 
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portant Select Committees which had made 
most elaborate Reports, and yet their sug- 
gestions had been entirely passed over, 
and it was worthy the consideration of the 
House whether such recommendations 
should be so set aside. With regard to 
that Bill, the suggestions of the Committee 
were very clear, and were summed up in 
two important recommendations. One was 
that there should be a bond fide Commis- 
sion of five Gentlemen, namely, the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, the governor or 
deputy governor of the Bank of England, 
and three gentlemen to be appointed by 
the Crown, one of whom should be paid. 
The second recommendation was that the 
whole of the savings banks money should 
be treated as a trust, for the purposes of 
the savings banks and of the savings banks 
only, and that the money should not be 
used for state purposes ; but above all that 
the Finance Minister should not have power 
to use any of the funds for the purpose of 
operating in the bill and stock markets of 
the kingdom, unless authorized to do so 
for a special purpose by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. On the 20th November last, the 


amount of money invested in the savings 
banks was £41,180,000, and the account 
of the assets, taking the stock and bills at 


the market price, showed that there was 
only £37,700,000, so that there must be 
a deficiency of £3,500,000, if they were 
called on at once to pay every depositor 
his money. 

He wished to call attention to the view 
which the trustees and managers of savings 
banks throughout the kingdom took of this 
Bill. A short time ago a similar Bill was 
brought in by the right hon. Gentleman, 
on the same principle as the present, but 
varied rather in its proportions. There 
were 250 petitions presented against it: 
nearly every leading bank in the kingdom 
petitioned against it. The same course 
had been followed on the present occasion. 
Nearly 100 petitions were now on the table 
of the House, and he believed all, without 
exception, pressed very much upon the at- 
tention of the House the absolute necessity 
of placing the funds in a bond fide Com- 
mission, and treating them as trust funds. 
They did not want to take a farthing from 
the State in any way; for if their funds 
Were treated as trust funds they believed 
that not only the present rate of interest 
but all the expenses of the Commission 
could be paid; and they believed also that 
there might even be a better rate of inte- 
rest. Down to 1828 a higher rate of in- 





terest than at present was paid ; and in 
1828 there was no deficiency, but a sur- 
plus. In 1828 the interest was lowered 
from £4 11s. to £3 15s., and the interest 
had now fallen to £3 5s., while the amount 
paid to the depositors did not average more 
than £2 18s. per cent. He could not con- 
cur in the dictum which he believed he 
had heard the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer express, that the trustees, managers 
and depositors had no interest in the way 
in which their money was treated when it 
passed from the banks. It was perfectly 
true that the trustees and managers and 
depositors had an undoubted statutable 
right to be repaid every shilling that had 
been paid into the savings banks and hand- 
ed to the Government; but he could not 
concur that therefore they had no interest 
in the way in which their money was treat- 
ed, because, at all events, they were very 
much interested in the rate of interest not 
being lowered, and there was very consi- 
derable fear, which he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would dispel, that there was 
some intention of reducing the rate of in- 
terest. 

The existing law pointed out distinctly 
what was to be done with the money be- 
longing to savings banks. That money 
was to be sent up to the Banks of Eng- 
land and Ireland, where it was to be 
placed in the names of the Commission- 
ers for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
who were directed to make regulations as 
to the investment and employment of the 
monies for the benefit of the Savings 
Banks’ depositors. But there was not a 
single word in the Act about the use of the 
money for any other purpose. The parties 
who were really interested in the settle- 
ment of the question were the taxpayers 
of England; for although the depositors 
might suffer, in the first instance, by any 
hocus-pocus in fiscal transactions, the tax- 
payers would ultimately be required to 
make good any deficit that might arise in 
regard to this money. The importance of 
the present measure could not be over- 
estimated; for this was the first time the 
House had been invited to legislate with 
regard to the investment of the money of 
savings banks. Under it a power greater 
than he already possessed was placed in 
the hands of the Finance Minister, who, as 
an ex-officio Commissioner, was entrusted 
with the power of selling and purchasing 
stock to the extent of several millions. It 
was competent to the House to confer this 
power on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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but it ought to be done directly, eo nomine. 
At present the Financial Commission con- 
sisted of men of great ability and com- 
manding position ; but their important du- 
ties elsewhere prevented them from giving 
attention, or even in some cases attend- 
ance, as would be evident from the fact 
that the most distinguished Members of 
the Commission were the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, the Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, the Accountant General of 
Chancery, and the Master of the Rolls. 
Nothing could be more unwise than to re- 
pose powers of such great extent in an ea- 
officio Commission, as it necessarily fol- 
lowed that it must be exercised by some- 
body else. Sydney Smith used to say 
pleasantly that ‘‘ Boards were often made 
use of only to make screens ;” and, in the 
present instance, the Select Committee 
which inquired into the subject, had dis- 
tinctly expressed their opinion as to the im- 
policy of imposing such responsible duties 
on an ex-officio Commission. It was ascer- 
tained that for many years the funds of 
the savings banks had been mainly, if not 
entirely, vested in the purchase of stock 
on the order of the Accountant General, 
an honourable and high-minded public man, 
Sir Alexander Spearman. The power of 
selling the stock was cxercised on a written 


order by the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
and it was no disrespect, either to the Ac- 
countant General, or to the Finance Minis- 
ter, to say that this was a power which 
was not recognized by the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and ought only to be admitted with 


the utmost caution. It rested on the evi- 
dence of Lord Monteagle and Sir A. Spear- 
man, that the money had been used on 
many oceasions for what was called ‘‘ State 
purposes’’—namely, in the purchase of Ex- 
chequer bills, to keep these at a fair price 
in the market. Were they prepared to 
give to the Finance Minister the power of 
dealing in stock, without the knowledge of 
the House, to the extent of £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000? Would anybody contend that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who knew 
precisely what was the state of the Trea- 
sury, and who was acquainted beforehand 
with the measures to be brought forward, 
ought to be allowed to operate secretly and 
silently in the market, thereby affecting 
the property of every individual who had 
made investments? Above all things, he 
thought that they ought not to place such 
a power in the hands of an ea-oficio Com- 
mission, They ought rather to adopt the 
recommendation of the Select Committee, 


Sir Henry Willoughby 
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and place the control of the fonds in a 
bond fide Commission, to be named by the 
Crown, and to be composed of the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Governor of 
the Bank of England, and three other 
gentlemen. It was a curious fact that, for 
many years the silent operations of the 
money of the savings banks on marketable 
stocks, were not known. The country 
owed the knowledge of the fact to the 
late Mr. Goulburn, who, acknowleding the 
danger of the system, placed upon the 
table of the House a voluminous document 
containing the whole history of those trans. 
actions, from which his information was 
derived—transactions extending from the 
period of 1828 to 1844, and amounting, he 
thought, to about 6,000 in number. The 
Legislature had authorized the Government 
in some instances, particularly in the days 
of Lord Auckland, to use the savings banks’ 
monies. Looking at the whole of those ae- 
counts, however, from 1828 to 1844, there 
were only three years in which the balance 
was against the savings banks, and then 
only for small amounts; but, on a close 
analysis of the accounts, after making al- 
lowance for all demands on draughts, and 
treating the subject, as he hoped the House 
would now be disposed to do, as that ofa 
trust-fund, it would be found that nearly 
£2,000,000 ought to be added to the ac- 
count. It was a bad system that tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by the uso 
of vast sums of money not in the stock 
market, should Le able to carry on opera- 
tions which would be otherwise impossible. 
For some years it was denied that the funds 
of the savings banks were made use of for 
the purpose of increasing the funded debt, 
and the observations which he from time 
to time had addressed to that House had 
not received all the credit to which they 
were entitled. But it had now been esta- 
blished conclusively, according to the evi- 
dence of Lord Monteagle, that there had 
been periods in which the bond fide debt 
of the country was increased through the 
medium of the Consolidated Fund; that no 
less than £3,000,000 of the unfunded debt 
were converted to funded debt between 
1828 and 1860. Did the House mean, 
then, to make the savings banks’ money & 
means of increasing the public debt? If 
not, it ought to place the powers necessary 
for the control of the funds of the savings 
banks in the hands of responsible people, and 
guard their exercise with vigilance. 

With respect to the Bill introduced by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he hoped 
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that the House would be told the precise 
object of it in the course of the discussion. 
It was a grave operation proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. At the present 
moment the savings banks possessed about 
£36,000,000 or £37,000,000 stock, Three 
per Cents Reduced, and £25,000,000 Ex- 
chequer Bills. He gave great credit to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for grap- 
pling with the difficulty arising from a de- 
ficicncy in the funds to satisfy the claims 
of the savings banks. It was proposed to 
place the sum of £31,000,000 to the ere- 
dit of an account to be called the ‘‘ State 
Deposit Account, No. 1,” with interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent. This, he presumed, 
created a sort of book-debt to that extent, 
and he should like to know whether it was 
to be divisable and saleable, or in what 
manner it was to be treated. The 3 per 
cent interest, which the sum was to bear, 
was not the rate of interest at present 
prevailing, and he did not see why property 
should thus be arbitrarily dealt with. He 
should therefore certainly object to that 
portion of the Bill. It was a great ques- 


tion, too, whether the Legislature should 
lay hold of this property of the savings 
banks, cancel the existing securities, and 
by a sort of conjuring process create fresh 


securities. No doubt, the faith of the 
country would be pledged to repay the 
money of the savings banks, but he con- 
sidered that the trustees and managers of 
savings banks and the depositors in them 
had already a right to their money by 
statute, provided they acted according to 
law. Therefore he did not see that their 
situation was improved in that respect. 
He trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would explain what would be the operation 
of Clause 4, for it appeared to give for the 
first time by statute a power to deal with 
stocks and securities to an extraordinary 
extent, In addition to the £10,000,000 
remaining of the savings banks’money there 
would be the current balances, which would 
raise the amount to about £12,000,000. 
Now, he wished to know the various securi- 
ties in which that sum of money would be 
placed. Those securities would be absolutely 
under the control of the Finance Minister of 
the day. It was specially provided by the 
Bill that such Minister might buy and sell 
stock or other securities, so that it would 
give him now, for the first time, by sta- 
tute, that absolute power, as the avowed 
and sole organ of this Select Commission. 
The right hon. Gentleman, as well as the 
legal adviser of the Commission, appeared 





to have lost sight of the 25th Clause of 
the 3 and 4 William IV.,c. 14. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to pro- 
duce the statute by which the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt could buy and sell stock and bills, 
and purchase other stock and bills. The 
9th George IV., for the purpose of savings 
banks, gave distinct powers for the hand- 
ling of stock for the use of savings banks. 
But there was not the shadow of right to 
use what he might call the jobbing power. 
He hoped that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would explain to the House how 
the matter really stood. The fourteen 
Gentlemen who sat upon the Committee 
in 1858 had not a shadow of doubt that 
those funds should be treated as trust 
funds, and should be only invested in the 
best mode so as to secure the money for 
the savings banks’ funds. There was no 
reason why those institutions should cost 
one shilling to the United Kingdom. He 
should impress upon the House the anxious 
desire of the trustees and managers of 
savings banks that the laws relating to 
these institutions should be consolidated in 
one Act. Through mismanagement, be- 
tween the years 1820 and 1844 the sav- 
ings banks’ fund had been diminished to 
the extent of £1,820,000. In conclusion, 
he might state that what he wished for 
was a bond fide Commission ; and he felt 
certain that if that were granted the trus- 
tees and managers and the depositors 
would be perfectly satisfied with the interest 
which their funds obtained; and that at 
the same time the public would have the 
advantage of these glorious institutions 
without being put to one farthing of loss. 
He thanked the House for the attention 
with which it had listened to the statement 
he had felt called upon to make. 

Mr. HANKEY rose to state the rea- 
sons which induced him to believe that the 
Bill before them did not provide the proper 
mode of dealing with the subject of savings 
banks. The Bill unsettled a great deal 
and settled nothing. It did not contain 
any provision for the satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question, and it introduced 
many very novel principles that deserved 
the serious consideration of the House be- 
fore they consented to sanction them. It 
sct out on the principle that there was some 
sort of apprehension on the part of deposi- 
tors, and that it was necessary to provide a 
fund to secure at all times the repayment of 
deposits. That was a laudable object, but 
the depositors in savings banks were safe 
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beyond dispute. They had no apprehension 
that they would not get their money when 
they chose to call for it, and on the part of 
the depositors generally there was no ne- 
cessity for the Bill. To effect his purpose, 
it was proposed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should cancel a certain amount 
of stock, and create in its place a book 
debt. That was a novel mode of proceed- 
ing in their history, so far as any deposit 
of the kind was concerned. The proper 
way of treating the money was to place it 
out on proper security, taking care that too 
large an amount of interest was not paid, 
and that the money was always forth- 
coming. It was not necessary to invent 
the machinery proposed by the Bill to effect 
that object. The real thing the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had to do, was to 
provide for the interest, and how did he do 
that? He provided for the payment of 3 
per cent to the Government, while he gave 
the depositors 34 per cent. That was not 
an intelligible way of satisfying their minds 
that they would at all times be secure ; but 
he repeated there was no apprehension that 
they would not be paid. The only advan- 
tage that could be gained was in saving 
the expense of management, but the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer would have little 
difficulty in arranging that point in half an 
hour with the Governor of the Bank of 
England. Another objection was that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not create 
a sufficient amount of book debt to pay the 
whole amount, A deficiency was left un- 
provided for, and if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wanted to create a fund out of 
which the savings banks’ money was to be 
paid, he should create a fund for payment 
of the whole. The right hon. Gentleman 
merely created a book debt, equivalent to 
a certain amount, the remainder being left 
entirely at his disposal. He (Mr. Hankey) 
objected to the power given to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with regard to the 
remainder of the money. He understood 
the Chancellor of Exchequer expected to 
effect a large amount of saving by the Bill 
—as much as £40,000 or £50,000 a year. 
The percentage now paid to the Bank 
would be, of course, so much money saved; 
but what saving was to be effected upon 
the remainder of the capital? He was 
afraid that only a small portion of it could 
be more profitably invested than at present. 
As the Bill originally stood it reserved a 
power to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
fund a certain amount of Exchequer bills. 
That clause had, happily, been withdrawn, 
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for it did nothing more or less than em- 
power the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
creaie an additional amount of national debt 
without the knowledge or sanction of Par. 
liament. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had a certain portion of stock at his com. 
mand, andcould buy and sell Exchequer bills; 
but he did not think it desirable the right 
hon. Gentleman should be in the position 
of one who “ rigged’’ the market, for when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer —the 
price of Exchequer bills being depressed— 
went into the market and bought, a rise 
was created, but not on the sound principle 
of supply and demand. He might add 
that in the Bill before the House pains 
seemed to have been taken to ignore 
the Resolutions, twenty in number, of the 
Committee of 1858, and he (Mr. Hankey) 
did not think that that was a fair way to 
treat the results of their labours. He (Mr, 
Hankey) did not agree with all the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, but there 
were many valuable recommendations of- 
fered by them, and their resolutions were 
sound and deserving of the consideration of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. They 
treated the funds of the depositors as a 
trust fund, but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer thought it was a fund with which 
he could do what he pleased. Ifthe change 
were to prove advantageous to the nation, 
so much the better, but who was to be the 
judge of that? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was entirely to decide upon it. It 
was a question about which the House 
knew nothing, and which was not brought 
under their notice. However, he would give 
the right hon. Gentleman credit for having 
attempted to grapple with the subject more 
effectively than any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had done for many years past. 
Many savings banks Bills had been pre- 
pared, but he was not aware that any one 
of them had been seriously discussed while 
he had the honour of a seat in the House. 
He objected to the Bill because it ignored 
entirely the objects which the Committee 
had in view ; it treated the matter in quite 
a different way to that in which trust pro- 
perty should be treated ; it did not grapple 
with any of the difficulties which surround- 
ed the question as far as details were con- 
cerned, and it instituted a perfectly novel 
principle for giving greater security to de- 
positors, for it did not create a sufficient 
stock nor a sufficient charge upon the Con- 
solidated Fund, to pay 3} per cent per an- 
num, which was the rate the Government 
had undertaken to pay the depositors. 
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Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, | addition to the Chancellor of the Exohel)) 
he might very well have left the question | quer andthe Governor of tha Bank, to be, / 
where it was after the able statements of | looked upon as the guardians ‘gnd trustees. / 


the hon. Members who had preceded him, 
but as he had been Chairman of the Com- 
mittee that sat to consider the subject in 
1858 he felt bound to say that they brought 
to its consideration an amount of pains, 
trouble, and careful consideration which 
entitled their conclusions, at least to the 
consideration of the House, and as he had 
been prevented by illness from being pre- 
sent at the second reading of the Bill he 
hoped the House would allow him to say a 
few words with respect'to the Report of 
that Committee. It was very true that 
the Bill dealt only with the subject of in- 
yestments in savings banks, and for that 
reason he presumed that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Government thought 
they had not treated the Committee with 
discourtesy. He gave the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the Government full credit for 
dealing with the subject in the present 
Session. When he saw that they were 


going to bring in a Bill upon the subject 
of savings banks he hoped they were ap- 
proaching the settlement of a long-agitated 
question, on which the minds of people in 
the country had been more exercised than 


on almost any other question, Four or 
five different Bills with respect to it had 
been brought in by Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, but one after the other had been 
withdrawn ; every one of those Bills threw 
some doubt on the security enjoyed by 
depositors, so that they acted, perhaps, 
rather to the prejudice than in support of 
the excellent institutions with which they 
dealt. He had hoped that the present 
measure would remedy that state of things, 
inasmuch as the way for legislation had 
been smoothed by the labours of the Com- 
mittee which sat two years ago; but when 
he saw the Bill he had experienced con- 
siderable disappointment. In the first 
place, he found that it dealt with only por- 
tion of a great subject which ought not in 
his opinion to be dealt with piecemeal. It 
had reference only to investments, and he 
should under these circumstances be glad 
to know what chance other questions con- 
nected with savings banks more immedi- 
ately and vitally affecting them had of 
being settled within any reasonable time ? 
It might be said the Committee had taken 
no notice of these interesting points. 


was open to them—they had suggested the 
appointment of three Commissioners, in 





| Bill itself. 


But 
they dealt with them in the only way that 





of the different savings banks»ind- the 
14th and 15th Resolutions of the Com- 
mittee specially provided that the Com- 
missioners should have the power to frame 
Resolutions as to the mode in which the 
accounts should be kept and audited. 
These questions were most interesting to 
local savings banks ;—the question as to 
the best mode of establishing and enforcing 
an audit, of producing uniformity of ac- 
counts and determining how the usefal- 
ness of savings banks might be extended 
—how they could prevent defaleations such 
as those which had agitated the country 
from one end to another—how they should 
deal with the expenses of management— 
whether there should be a Government 
treasurer or leave the matter as at pre- 
sent—the question of the surplus of 
interest not paid— the question whether 
they should absolutely prohibit any bank 
being established other than a savings 
bank eo nomine under the provisions of 
the present law—the question of pass- 
books—the question as to the accounts 
and trusts of minors—the question of the 
liability of the Government, whether they 
should or should not transfer the deposit of 
any individual into the public funds when 
it had reached a certain point—and the 
most important question as to the liability 
of the trustees, Parliament having relieved 
them of all responsibility whatever—for 
this whole congeries of questions vitally 
affecting the management of local banks, 
and vitally affecting the character of the 
law and Parliament, no provision whatever 
was wade in this Bill. The Committee of 
1858 did make provision for them, and if 
Parliament passed them over unnoticed 
now he did not know that another opportu- 
nity would offer for dealing with them. 
He should therefore prefer that the whole 
subject should stand over until it could be 
fully dealt with. So much for points 
omitted in the Bill ; now for a few words 
on what he thought objectionable in the 
He might have left this to 
what had been so well said by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Evesham, who 
had treated the subject with an ability that 
showed he might well aspire to the post 
of Financial Minister. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer denied that the property should be 
regarded in the light of a trust. His (Mr. 
Sotheron Estcourt’s) impression was that 
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between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and any individual savings bank, the trans- 
action was a banking one; but as between 
the Government and the whole body of 
savings banks it was a trust. If the 
Government overlooked that distinction 
they would probably come to a defective 
conclusion. It was admitted on all hands 
that, as between the tax-payer and the 
Government the money was held as a trust. 
The main principle of the Bill went to the 
conversion of the security of savings banks 
now held in Consols into what was called 
a book debt, for which a fixed amount of 
interest was to be paid, and what was the 
consequence of such a conversion? At 
this moment there was an apparent defi- 
ciency between the sum the State was 
liable for, if every depositor were paid, and 
the amount of assets held by the Commis- 
sioners, as the result of the whole trans- 
actions since savings banks were establish- 
ed, of from £2,000,000 to £3,000,000. 
That was not an absolute sum, but de- 
pended on the price of the stocks. For 


the purpose of covering a deficit they were 
about to inscribe in their books a debt 
which must be paid in full to an extent 
much larger than he thought was abso- 
lutely required. Whenever a large demand 


was made upon them they would be ob- 
liged to sell at the price of the day, and 
according to that necessity they would 
either gain or lose. Further, the Bill 
would create a fixed and permanent inter- 
est to be paid by the Government on the 
debt, while the interest accruing from the 
investment of the deposits would be con- 
tinually varying. The only saving would 
be in the sum paid for the management of 
the debt. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
hope to gain a sixpence more than that 
from any other source under his Bill ? The 
right hon. Gentleman might say he was 
going to inscribe this debt in a large book, 
and to give an indefeasible title to it by a 
clause in this measure. But, on the part 
of the savings banks, it could be answered 
that they would rather keep the security 
they had than accept the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s clause. Nobody disputed the 
liability of the Government for the money 
it received from the savings banks, and 
therefore the effect of the arrangements 
under the Bill would be to diminish the 
security while retaining the old manage- 
ment. The muvude recommended by the 
Committee was to adhere to the present 
security and alter the mangement, and of 
the two suggestions that of the right hon. 


Mr. Sotheron Estcourt 
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Gentleman was the one least deservin 
of adoption. In money transactions where 
there was no dispute as to the seeu- 
rity afforded up to the present moment 
it was impossible to make any change 
without giving the country the impression 
that those who made it had some other ob- 
ject in view than the one that was ap- 
parent. He must again advert to the way 
in which the right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of the labours of the Committee, 
| One could quite understand that the right 
| hon. Gentleman should disapprove ail their 
| proceedings, and as Finance Minister should 
think it his duty to assert the right of the 
Government to control this matter ; but it 
would have been well to treat with some 
consideration the Gentlemen who devoted 
so much of their time, and worked ex- 
tremely hard at this subject. They came 
to their Resolution nearly, if not quite, 
unanimously, and from no party spirit; and 
their Report contained an amount of valna- 
ble materials which would be of the utmost 
assistance to those who came to deal with 
this question. He was very sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman had brought the 
question forward in this shape, as he must 
vote against his Bill, because, even if it 
were a good scheme as far as concerned in- 
vestments, they ought not to legislate on 
the subject piecemeal. They should satisfy 
the public upon points on which it was en- 
titled to satisfaction, and should deal with 
the question as a whole. If they allowed 
the present opportunity to slip they might 
not very soon have another. The action 
of these excellent institutions was now very 
much impeded, and their sphere of opera- 
tion greatly cireumscribed. There were 
not above 600 savings banks in the whole 
country, whereas they ought to ramify 
every parish, and even every village in the 
kingdom. If the House passed this mea- 
sure they would throw away a golden op- 
portunity of placing these institutions on 
a better and more expensive footing, 3 
well as of setting our whole law relating 
to them on a satisfactory basis. 

Cotonen SYKES said, he had hoped 
and expected that this question would 
have been solved by the Committee which 
sat to inquire into it some time ago; but 
in that hope he had been disappointed. 
Their recommendations had not been at- 
tended to, and for aught that appeared in 
the Bill the Committee might as well not 
have sat at all. Indeed, the labours of 
many Committees were thrown away I0 
the same manner; those of the Committee 
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on Harbours of Refuge for instance—and 
it seemed to him that the only way in 
which they could make the labours of 
Committees fructify, would be to require 
that the Chairman of every Committee 
should bring its Resolutions before the 
House in a substantive form, If that had 
been done with respect to the Committee 
which sat upon the subject of savings 
banks, the House would not have heard 
such expressions of dissent with respect to 
the Bill, and which he was afraid would be 
fatal to it. He hoped and trusted that 
something would be done in future to give 
a useful result to the labour of Commit- 
tees. The great principle to be adopted 
in legislating with regard to savings banks 
was that the property of depositors in them 
should be considered to be a trust, and a 
trust alone, and should not be used by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give a 
factitious value to Government securities. 
When Exchequer Bills lost their value the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer sold out a 
great quantity of savings bank money, 
possibly at a loss, and went into the mar- 
ket to purchase those securities in order to 
give them a factitious value, and deceive 
the mercantile world. This practice should 
be put a stop to. 

Mr. MALINS said, he had for many 
years given his attention to the subject, 
and in June, 1857, he called to the notice 
of the House the injury which was inflicted 
upon public credit in consequence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, what might 
be vulgarly but with strict accuracy called, 
rigging the market by means of the funds 
belonging to the savings banks. He en- 
tirely agreed with every word which had 
fallen from the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Evesham in the course of his luminous 
speech. These funds ought to be regarded 
asa trust, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ought not to be allowed to use 
them for the purpose of buying Exchequer 
Bills at a discount, and thus giving them a 
fictitious appearance of value. The court 
in which he passed so much of his time 
continually held respectable men liable for 
trust money which they had employed in 
the purchase of shares in companies to 
which they belonged in order to raise their 
value in the market; and now that this 
Bill was before them it was the imperative 
duty of the House to provide that that 
should not be done by the Government 
which a Court of Justice would not permit 
on the part of an individual. It was also 
important that there should be a real body 





of trustees, men who would make it their 
duty to attend to their business, instead of 
such officers as the Master of the Rolls, 
the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the 
Speaker of that House, and the Account- 
ant General of the Court of Chancery, not 
one of whom had an hour to devote to the 
business. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I sincerely wish, Sir, that it was 
in my power, consistently with the respect 
which is due to the House and to the hon. 
Members who have taken part in the de- 
bate, to release you from the position you 
have occupied for so many hours during the 
last twenty-four. Unfortunately, it would 
not be respectful or just with respect to 
the subject that I should not, at any rate, 
make some remarks, in which I will en- 
deavour to bring to a head the principal 
points in regard to this Bill which have 
been referred to by the different speakers. 
First, I must thank all who have taken 
part in the debate for the spirit in which 
they have approached the subject. I can- 
not say that it has in every case been re- 
garded from the true point of view ; but 
nothing could be more kind and considerate 
than the remarks which have been made. 
I will begin with what fell from my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 
S. Estcourt), because the complaint which 
formed the burden of his speech can, I 
think, be easily got rid of. The main ob- 
jection of the right hon. Gentleman was 
that the measure did not contain a set of 
provisions to regulate the ordinary manage- 
ment of savings banks, and he enumerated 
a multitude of points with respect to that 
which he thinks ought to be settled by law. 
Now, I admit that it is most desirable that 
we should have a Bill for the management 
of savings banks; but it is a subject of 
great difficulty, and has no relation to the 
mode in which the moneys are to be in- 
vested and used. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman really mean to say it is a valid 
objection to a Bill for dealing with the in- 
vestment of savings banks’ moneys that it 
does not deal with the totally different sub- 
ject of the management of these banks 
and the liability of trustees—a subject 
upon which half a dozen Finance Ministers 
have in vain endeavoured to legislate, and 
all this at so advanced a period of the 
Session as the 22nd of June, when so much 
business of importance yet remains to be 
disposed of? I feel confident that the 
House will not refuse to proceed with the 
Bill on such a ground as that. 
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I now come to a point on which much 
has been said. The hon. Member for Pe- 
terborough (Mr. Hankey) complained that 
I had ignored the labours of the Select 
Committee of 1858, which, he said, at 
least deserved consideration at my hands. 
But how does he know that I have not con- 
sidered the Report of that Committee ? 
Consideration does not necessarily involve 
adoption. A man may consider and adopt, 
or consider and decline. It was my un- 
fortunate condition, after most carefully 
considering the recommendations of tle 
Committee, that I was, in a great number 
of instances, compelled to decline them. 
My hon. Friend, however, is in error when 
he says that no trace of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee is to be found in 
the Bill now before us. There are two 
most important recommendations of the 
Committee embodied in the Bill. One is 
the limitation, or as I may rather call it, 
the abolition of the power of the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt to add to the funded debt of the 
country without the authority of Parlia- 
ment. The other is the power which is 
conferred by the Bill of varying securities, 
within certain limits, in order to increase 
the income that would be derivable from 


the proceeds of these moneys when invest- | 


ed. I must say a word, however, as to 
the proceedings of this Select Committee. 
The instruction which it received when ap- 
pointed was to inquire into the Acts relat- 
ing to savings banks and the operation 
thereof, and 1, for one, at once concluded 
that the management of savings banks was 
to be the chief subject of inquiry. I can- 
not, therefore, express the astonishment 
with which I found, when the Report of 
the Committee was issued, that not a tenth 
part of the whole inquiry related to the 
question of management, and that the in- 
vestigation mainly turned on the financial 
questions connected with the investment of 
moneys received from savings banks. Those 
questions were, perhaps, within the terms 
of the reference; but I had not the smallest 
conception that they would form the sub- 
ject of their labours. How did that Com- 
mittee proceed? There were then in the 
House five Gentlemen who, during tlie 
course of twenty years, had, as Chancellors 
of tie Exchequer, been invested with the 
sole responsibility of the management of 
these moneys. With the exception of these 
five Gentlemen and the hon. Member for 
Evesham (Sir Henry Willoughby), there 


was scarcely a Member in the House at 
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the time who had paid any attention to the 
proceedings of the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer in this matter. Not one of these 
Gentlemen either sat as a Member of the 
Committee, or was examined as a witness, 
Under these circumstances, no one can 
be surprised that the investigation of the 
Committee proved imperfect and unsatis- 
factory. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT: Lord 
Monteagle was examined before the Com- 
mittee. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE. 
QUER: Lord Monteagle retired from the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
twenty-fouryears ago, and could not, there- 
fore, be expected to give a sufficient ac- 
count of all the operations of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham. 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) ; my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Portsmouth (Sir Francis 
Baring); the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ilalifax (Sir Charles Wood) ; 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Radnor (Sir George Lewis) ; or myself, 
during the twenty years between 1839 and 
1858. [A Member: Sir Alexander Spear. 
man was another witness.] Sir Alexander 
Spearman—yes, But whois he? A very 
able and excellent public servant, but not 
the responsible officer from whom the House 
should seek to know the grounds upon 
which the Finance Minister of this country 
has proceeded, 

The main questions that have been raised 
for tle consideration of the House are two: 
the first is the doctrine that the funds 
ought to be managed by what is termed an 
independent Commission, entirely different 
in composition from the present one ; the 
other is the doctrine that the moneys ought 
to be dealt with in the same manner as 
private trust moneys. Before going into 
these two questions, I may state for 
the satisfaction of the hon. Member for 
Evesham, that no provision has been in- 
serted in the Bill with the view of re- 
ducing the rate of interest allowed to de- 
positors, and that no such intention is en- 
tertained. Indeed, I apprehend it is in- 
dubitable that the fund from which the in- 
terest is payable will be larger under the 
operation of this Bill than under the pre- 
sent law. But to return to the two ques- 
tions. It is said that the Commissioners 
for the reduction of the national debt are not 
the proper persons to manage these funds, 
and that there ought to be an independent 
Commission. Now what is meant by an 
independent Commission ? It is, of course, 
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very agreeable to a gentleman in my position 
to contemplate the creation of additional 
atronage, and I have to thank my hon. 
Friend for proposing the creation of a new 
paid office. Of the new and independent 
Commission which is proposed, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is to be one mem- 
ber with the Governor of the Bank of 
England and three others, one of whom is 
to be paid. The real meaning of that ar- 
rangement is that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is to have one vote among five. 
Now, I do not at all dispute that if we 
were about to constitute a trust like that 
recommended by the hon. and learned 
Member for Wallingford (Mr. Malins) it 
might be desirable to render it wholly in- 
dependent of Parliament. On the other 
hand, however, if you hold that these 
moneys ought not to be regarded as trust 
moneys at all, but that the public is strietly 
a banker and nothing else, then it is ob- 
vious that it would be absurd to constitute 
an independent Commission to manage 
moneys which are, in fact, the moneys of 
the public, and which ought, therefore, to 
be kept under the close and immediate 
control of the House of Commons. If, 
as contended by the hon. Member for 
Evesham, this money is the money of the 


depositors, and ought to be managed by 
the public as trustees, you ought to look 
at the character of your trust, and separate 
it from the immediate control of Parlia- 


ment. But the doctrine has always been 
that this money is not the money of the 
depositors, and on this principle it has 
always been held and managed. And the 
vital question now at issue is, are we to 
hold this money as trustees or as bankers ? 
The obligation of a trustee is to act in the 
interest of those for whom he holds the 
trust, and when he has so acted to the 
best of his judgment, with integrity, and 
reasonable discretion, his liability termi- 
nates, and the persons for whom he is trus- 
tee are liable for any loss they may suffer. 

Mr. MALINS: If he aets within the 
limits of the trust. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I assume as much when I sup- 
pose that he acts with integrity and to the 
best of his discretion. 

Mr. MALINS: But he might invest 
in other funds than the trust allowed. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: That would certainly not be act- 
ing to the best of his discretion. 

Mr. MALINS: I beg your pardon—it 
might be so in some cases. 


VOL. CLIX. [1mm series. ] 





Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER: I have never heard it propounded 
before that a trustee who travels out of the 
limits of his trust may be held as acting 
with integrity and discretion. I repeat, a 
trustee must act with integrity, and use 
a reasonable discretion, and having done 
so, the persons interested in the trust are 
liable for any loss. But will the House 
legislate on that principle for the depositors 
of savings banks? If so, you must recon- 
stitute the fund entirely, and begin de novo. 
The principle upon which all past legisla- 
tion has been founded is that this money 
is not the property either of the depositors 
or of the trustees, but the property of the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National debt. Instead of that you wished 
to make it the property—of whom ? Either 
of the trustees of savings banks or of the 
depositors. I do not think you will declare 
it to be the property of the trustees as 
they themselves are irresponsible. But if 
you declare it to be the property of the 
depositors you must hand over to them the 
sum you have received. You must there- 
fore find a sum of about £3,000,000, and 
place it in the hands of those gentlemen. 
You have certain liabilities towards the 
trustees of savings banks on behalf of the 
depositors. There are certain assets to 
meet those liabilities, and the assets are 
of less value by £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 
than the amount of those liabilities. It 
will be a breach of faith which I feel 
confident this House will not entertain, 
if, when you have the fact established be- 
yond doubt that the assets of the Com- 
missioners are not equal to their liability, 
you hand the money over to a Commis- 
sion as trustees without enabling them to 
discharge every shilling of liability. Sueh 
a course cannot be contemplated for a 
moment. But I contend that the propo- 
sition is unreasonable and undesirable in 
the interests of the depositors themselves. 
The property in question is subject to 
fluctuations of value. It would be a bad 
view to hold this out to the depositors 
in savings banks, ‘instead of a regular 
avd fixed amount of interest you are 
to take the chance of the funds going 
up and down, and four or five gentle- 
men are to be appointed as Commisioners, 
who are to do the best they ean for you.” 
These gentlemen must sell when the funds 
are low, and buy when they are high, The 
difference between the rate of interest paid 
and received and the necessity of selling 
out at a time when the funds are low have 
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been the main cause of the loss on this 
money. Now would it he for the benefit of 
the depositors io place them under all the 
fluctuations that result fom the system 
proposed by the hon. Member for Evesham ? 
The fact is, this doctrine of a trust is a 
vast legal change in the tenure of a vast 
amount of property. At present property 
is vested in the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, and their 
absolute proprietary right is balanced by 
the obligation to pay back the trustees 
the whole sum invested, with interest at 
8 per cent. The basis of the present law 
is, that the Commissioners are in the posi- 
tion of bankers. The savings banks’ money 
is their property, but they hold it subject 
to the repayment of the principal and a 
fixed rate of interest. The proposal of 
the Committee would be the breaking up 
of that system, and I declined to enter 
upon a task that I knew would be hope- 
less, of attempting to persuade this House 
to undo all the policy and retrace all the 
steps it had taken for the last forty or fifty 
years, even if that change had not been 
accompanied with the necessity of hand- 
ing over to the Commissioners a sum of 
£3,000,000 of the public mouey. 
Something has been said of the consti- 


tution of the present Commission, which 
is, | apprehend, analogous to many other 


Boards and Commissions which Parlia- 
ment has thought fit to establish. I was 
for many years prior to 1858 a Member 
of the Indian Board of Control; and so 
also was my noble Friend at the head of 
the Government, and I do not know whe- 
ther down to the period of its abolition my 
noble Friend has ever—for myself at all 
events I can say that I have never—at- 
tended a single meeting or took any share 
in its proceedings. I have also been a 
member of the Board of Trade, over which 
my right hon. Friend so efficiently pre- 
sides, but I have never troubled him in the 
discharge of his business. The practical 
working of such a system is that his re- 
sponsibility is full, absolute, and undivided. 
It may be a question whether we should 
keep up the wmbra of a Board, but the re- 
sponsibility which thus falls upon the adviser 
of the Crown and the head of the Depart- 
ment is unquestionable. In like manner, the 
responsibility of the Minister is absolute in 
these savings bank transactions, for there 
can be no doubt the Chanecllor of the Ex- 
chequer, and he alone, is the person whom 
the House of Commons would call to ac- 
count. I do not say that the machinery 
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is perfect for securing the control of the 
House of Commons, but this I do say, that 
no effectual control can be obtained b 
tying the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. How will the House ensure 
his acting well? By ensuring an effectual 
review by the House of Commons of his 
transactions. I contemplated the forma. 
tion, under the highest authority, of a 
Select Committee of this House who should 
sit from year to year and carry out an 
entire audit of the public money. This 
would, of course, include a regular revision 
of all the proceedings of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the management of this 
money. 

From the speeches delivered to-night it 
might be supposed that some dreadful Bill 
had been introduced enabling the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer to take into his 
hands a number of exorbitant powers which 
hon, Members were endeavouring to pre- 
vent. But there is not a power given to 
him by the Bill which he does not already 
possess, except one or two minor provisions 
that do not enter into the substance and 
purpose of the Bill. On the other hand, 
the surrender of powers that he does pos- 
sess is very large. He has at present the 
power of funding deficiency Bills, Ways 
and Means, and other Bills, which is done 
away with by this measure. A large por- 
tion of the Stocks under the control of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are placed 
beyond his control by this Bill. Above all, 
while I propose to limit his powers, I also 
propose to provide by the appointment of 
this Committee that the whole of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s proceedings shall 
be under the review of this House. We 
are all agreed in this, that the main ques- 
tion we have to settle is in what capacity 
these moneys are to be managed—are they 
to be managed by us as trustees for private 
persons or as bankers? It is elearly im- 
possible we can manage them as trustees. 
The time for that is past. If a trust was 
to be constituted, it should have been con- 
stituted when the savings banks were first 
taken in hand; but Parliament adopted a 
totally different system, and I think it did 
so wisely, But the financial purposes to 
which these moneys are applied are pur- 
poses of such a magnitude that I think the 
mode of dealing with them is of a character 
far beyond being settled by the Report of 
any Comunittee, and must be reserved for 
the discretion of this House. Those funds 
have been used for purposes of great im- 
portance. At times, when it has been 
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thought right to lighten the burdens on 
property by reducing the interest on the 
public debt, these funds have afforded the 
means of doing so by enabling us to make 
the proper provision for that purpose. 1 
donbt whether, if it had not been for the 
possession of these funds, Mr. Goulburn 
would have been able in 1844 to effect that 
great operation which saved this country 
£1,200,000 a year. And during the Cri- 
mean war could my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Radnorshire (Sir George Lewis) 
be blamed because he largely used these 
funds to enable him to borrow with advan- 
tage and with a saving to the country, in 
order to bear the expense of the war? Ifhe 
had then been compelled to borrow in stock 
—the demands for the war being uncertain 
—he would have had to borrow a larger 
sum than was wanted, and would not only 
have withdrawn from the demands of com- 
merce money that was necessary, but have 
entailed upon the country considerable ex- 
nse. 

Then as to the objects of the Bill. There 
is at this moment no positive title in law 
to the deposits in savings banks. I have 
been told that it is alarming to the deposi- 
tors to say so; but I think that opinion 
has been set afloat by certain officers of 


savings banks—the persons, in fact, who 


have got up the petitions. But if it is 
true that alarm will be created, I ask would 
it be wise or right to conceal from the de- 
positors what is the fact? The legal posi- 
tion of depositors is this —they have a per- 
fect and absolute title to all assets held by 
the Commissioners, but none beyond that. 
This Bill gives them a title to all the 
money held by the Commissioners, a title 
secured on the State Deposit Account, and 
it insures the trustees of savings banks in 
the funds of the State itself. The next 
object of the Bill is to give a true account 
of the National Debt; no one has ever 
seen a true account of the National Debt. 
No such thing has ever been laid before 
this House; but the Bill aims at arriving 
at as true an account of the National Debt 
as we can, and of rectifying that account 
once every year. An hon. Gentleman has 
said I ought to go bowing to the Bank of 
England to ask more favourable terms from 
them in respect of these funds. The Bank 
of England is entitled to £300 a year for 
the management of every million of stock 
created by these funds, and I am asked, as 
Finance Minister, to go to them and peti- 
tion to have the charge lessened; but I do 
not think that that is a position in which 





the Finance Minister of this country ought 
to appear. In conclusion, I have to repeat 
that this Bill completely establishes the 
legal title of depositors ; limits the power 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer—eut- 
ting off the means by which he exercised 
his power, and which, I am free to admit, 
has in past times been abused ; increases 
the income derived from these funds, and 
makes provision for bringing all the pro- 
ceedings connected with them under the 
cognizance and control of the House. I 
believe, therefore, that the Bill will receive 
the sanction of the House. 

Mr. T. BARING said, that as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee he could not over- 
look the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—that the Committee was composed 
of individuals not one of whom knew any 
thing of the question. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I never said anything of the kind, 
I said that none of.them had been conver- 
sant in the slightest degree, as responsible 
persons, with the question to be considered. 

Mr. T. BARING said, he did not ap- 
prehend that the Committee professed to 
know more than other Members; but when 
the right hon. Gentleman said the Com- 
mittee contained no Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he would ask under whose admi- 
nistration was that Committee appointed ? 
It was formed under the sanction of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day, 
now the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment. Why did that right hon. Gentleman 
exclude the Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
He (Mr. Baring) did not know his senti- 
ments on the subject; but it was only 
reasonable to suppose that, as a fair and 
honest Minister, -he thought the inquiry 
ought to be conducted by a Committee 
wholly distinct from the existing or any 
previous Government. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had the opportunity of objecting to 
that Committee as not being a fair Com- 
mittee, but he did nothing of the kind. 
It was also in the power of the Chancellors 
of the Exchequer to whom reference had 
been made to ask to be examined, but no 
one did so; and when reference was made 
to Sir Alexander Spearman, a man more 
conversant with savings banks than per- 
haps any other man in the country, the 
right hon. Gentleman told the House that 
he was not an efficient, because he was not 
a responsible witness in such a question as 
this. If he were to be again a Member of 
that Committee he would say, ‘‘ Examine 
Sir Alexander Spearman, who is the man 
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most conversant with the affairs and the 
conduct of savings banks.”’ But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer also said the Com- 
mittee took the benefit of the letter of their 
Commission and overstepped the spirit of 
the inquirr. The spirit of the inquiry was 
—first, to see whether the management of 
the funds was conducted with security to 
the depositors, and next, whether the loss 
which was apparent arose from the savings 
banks’ system itself, or from the system of 
control and management being vested in 
the hands of the financial Minister of the 
day. The result was that, as the funds 
were at the disposal of the financial Minis- 
ter of the day they were made use of, no 
doubt, from most conscientious intentions 
and with perfectly clear views, but the 
operations were conducted not for the in- 
terest of the savings banks, but for the pur- 
poses of the Government and the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that him- 
self, for he asked if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the time being had not had 
the control of the savings banks’ funds, how 
could Mr. Goulburn have effected a reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest, and how could 





we have managed in the Crimean war ? 
But when complaints were made of the | 
cost of the savings banks, the House ought 
to know whether that was traceable to the | 
operations of the savings banks themselves, 
or the employment of the funds for national 
purposes. He was glad to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman say that no depositor in 
any savings bank was not sure of his 
money. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I said as far as the Government 
were ecncerned. 

Mr. T. BARING said, he did not want 
to draw any distinction, but he was glad | 
to hear the Minister charged with that de- 
partment tell the country that the depo- 
sitors were perfectly safe. But the real 
question was whether the Government in 
employing the money belonging to depo- 
sitors they considered the interests of the 
depositors or the advantage of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
control over those moneys must be vested 








in the individual at the head of the finance 


Control. But those systems were not | 
analogous. The Board of Control in for- | 
mer times had the Government of a great | 
empire, distinet from this country, and 
were responsible for it; but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was responsible to the 
country for the finances, and he had placed 
Mr, T. Baring 


| ject. 
department, and instanced the Board of | 
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under his control the deposits of individuals 
which had not in their origin any connec. 
tion with the finances of this country, ex. 
cept that they implied an obligation on the 
part of the country to repay them. But 
then came the question whether that con- 
trol was always wisely, judiciously, and 
safely exercised. Undoubtedly it was so 
under the right hon. Gentleman, Nothing 
could be more safe, judicious, and wise 
than his management. But there would 
always exist a doubt whether there might 
not be some financial operation which the 
minister of the day might wish and be able 
to carry out with these funds which might 
terminate in a loss to the depositors, al- 
though beneficial to the country. The 
establishment of savings banks had been 
one of the best institutions ever conceived, 
It had encouraged saving habits and stim- 
ulated the industry of the poorer classes, 
But the late Mr. Hume used to say they 
were a great loss to the country; but then 
came the question of how that loss arose. 
The evidence before the Committee showed 
that if there was any loss it did not arise 
from the employment of the funds in due 
course, but resulted from their being used 
for the temporary purposes of the Minister 
of the day. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that this Bill was to make everything 
more secure, but he (Mr. Baring) could find 
nothing in it to bencfit depositors. It was, 
in fact, a great financial measure, and 
should have been introduced as such. He 
wished to enter his protest against the 
measure, as he did not believe there was 
any necessity for it, and he would be glad 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman consent 


| to withdrew it. 


Mr. AYRTON said, as a Member of 
the Committee, he rose to protest against 
the assertion of the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Committee had confined its in- 
quiries to financial policy, and had not de- 
voted much consideration to the conduct of 
savings banks. The Committee had ex- 
amined Sir A. Spearman, and did not eall 
for Chancellors of the Exchequer, there- 
fore it was clear that the Committee had 
devoted their inquiries to the proper sub- 
They only entered into the opera- 
tions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
so far as to ascertain that those operations, 
however advantageous they might be to 
the national finances, had actually dimin- 
ished the funds in the hands of Govern- 
ment on account of savings banks. The 
objections to the Bill were twofold—that It 
did not contain many of the recommenda- 
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tions of the Committee ; and, next, that 
what it did contain was unsatisfactory. To 
accomplish two simple objects the right 
hon. Gentleman had taken a most compli- 
cated course. To cancel a portion of the 
National Debt and turn it into a book debt 
with the Treasury, was a most dangerous 
operation, and, he should have thought, 
inconsistent with national faith. But what 
was the use of it? Why begin a new sys- 
tem of National Deht? The only reason 
he could discover was to save the money 
paid to the Bank of England. There was 
no necessity for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer going cap in hand, as he had de- 
scribed, to the Bank; but if he had made 
proper representations to the Directors of 
the Bank, they would no doubt have sur- 
rendered the payment for the national 
benefit without the necessity of this com- 
plex legislation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that if he did not do this he must 
create some new fund, but that was what 
he was doing by this complicated proceed- 
ing. Every hon. Member with whom he 
had conversed on the subject asked, ‘* What 
ean be the meaning of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s Bill?’’ If the right hon. 


Gentleman, instead of trifling with the cha- 


racter of the National Debt, had created 
some £3,000,000 of new debt in the shape 
of Consols, people would have thanked him 
for a satisfactory adjustment of the defi- 
ciency which had been created by forty 
years of mismanagement, and which suc- 
cessive Chancellors of the Exchequer had 
shrunk from disclosing. He doubted, too, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posal with regard to the interest was a safe 
one, or whether it would sustain close in- 
vestigation in Committee. It would have 
the effect of diminishing the fund which 
existed as a guarantee against mismanage- 
ment or malversation in certain banks. If, 
instead of creating a new book debt, as he 
called it, he had made the original defi- 
ciency good in Consols, the interest would 
have been secured in the same way. But 
the right hon. Gentleman had destroyed 
his Consols ; and if any claim were made 
by the savings banks he would be confined 
to the Exchequer Bill market, instead of 
having the advantage of the Consol mar- 
ket, where the field was larger and money 
more easily got. Any one acquainted with 
financial transactions must admit that a 
more inexpedient proceeding could not have 
been suggested. 

Mr. COLLINS observed, that no one 
had spoken in favour of the Bill except 


the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and that it was opposed 
by the great majority of savings banks. 
He objected to Members being brought 
down night after night by the Bill appear- 
ing on the paper when there was no chance 
of their making any progress with it, and 
he thought he was justified in moving 
that the Bill be committed that day three 
months. 


Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House will upon this day three months, re- 
solve itself into the said Committee’ ”’ 

—instead thereof. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—-Ayes 92; Noes 
65: Majority 24. 

Mr. TURNER expressed a hope that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
yet be induced to withdraw this Bill. Ex- 
cept the right hon. Gentleman, not a single 
Member had said one word in favour of the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think that the Committee who had in- 
quired into this subject had not discharged 
their duties quite satisfactorily. No Com- 
mittee, however, could be more determined 
to investigate the question in every way, 
and, though they had not examined Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, they did examine 
an officer whom they thought more com- 
petent to give an unbiassed opinion than 
even Financial Ministers. The Manchester 
and Salford Savings Bank, the deposits in 
which exceeded £1,000,000 had petitioned 
against the Bill, calling attention to the 
Report of the Committee, and the Report 
was, in his opinion, approved by the lead- 
ing banks throughout the country. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would not withdraw 
the Bill, for it contained a provision of the 
greatest importance—namely, a clause 
preventing the conversion of Exchequer 
Bills into stock without the authority of 
Parliament. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Stock to be cancelled). 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to take the opinion of the Commit- 
tee with respect to the formation of the 
Commission, and he would therefore move 
that the clause be postponed. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that such a course would 





| be inconvenient. He could not see any 
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connection between the object of the hon. 
Baronet and the course which he proposed 
to take. If he wished to raise the ques- 
tion of the constitution of the Committee, 
he ought to propose a new clause. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
regretted that his Motion did not meet 
with favour in the eyes of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who rarely gave his as- 
sent to anything; but he must contend that 
the object which had led him to give notice 
of a Motion to postpone the first three 
clauses was perfectly intelligible. 

Mr. HASSARD said, that the Bill, so 
far from extending, appeared to him to 
limit the power of the Treasury to operate 
with the funds of savings banks. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
CHEQUER remarked that the sum of 
£31,000,000, at present subject to the 
control of the Finance Minister, would be 
removed from his power by this Bill. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said the 
sum of £10,000,000 and the current ba- 
lances would still remain. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the principle of the Amend- 
ment was to overset the Bill; and that 
being so, therefore the propositions in the 
measure should be taken in the order in 
which they arose. The first proposition 
was to cancel a certain amount of stock. 
We did not owe the total amount which 
had been named, but only interest upon it, 
though we did owe the difference between 
the amount of securities and the debt. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
had made his Motion bond fide, and he 
thought that he had pursued a course 
which was a proper one. The governors 
were trustees, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had no right suddenly to get up 
and say, ‘‘1 will change the whole nature 
of the transaction, and alter the kind of 
securities.” He should persist in his Mo- 
tion, because he believed that a Commis- 
sion should be appointed to manage this 
fund, and it was necessary to an Amend- 
ment of that kind that the three first clauses 
should be postponed. He hoped the clause 
would be postponed. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he did not 
impute to the hon. Baronet any unfair at- 
tempt at postponement, but the Amend- 
ment moved would prevent their proceed- 
ing with the Bill. The only question upon 
the first clause was as to the stock in which 
the money should be invested ; and the 
usual course would be to diseuss that ques- 
tion only upon the clause. The mere fact 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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of changing the security was no breach of 
faith at all, as scemed to be supposed, for 
the parties investing had the security of 
the nation still. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
if it was the desire of the House to doa 
certain thing, the first thing they should 
determine was, wko was to do it, and on 
these grounds he supported the postpone- 
ment of the clause. 

Mr. T. BARING said, the real thing 
for the Committee to decide was, whether 
they would vest power in the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or whether they would 
adopt the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee. He therefore thought his hon, 
Friend was quite right in taking the sense 
of the Committee as to whether the clause 
should be postponed, in order that they 
might determine whether they would adopt 
the recommendation of the Committee. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID insisted 
upon being informed who the Commis- 
sioners were to be that were to manage 
these funds before they proceeded further. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
Clausel be postponed.” 

The Committee divided: Ayes 49; 
Noes 73: Majority 24. 

House resumed, 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Friday next, at Twelve of the clock. 


House adjourned at a Quarter before 
One o’clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 25, 1860. 


Minures.] Pusuic Bitts.—1* Criminal Lunatic 
Asylum. 
3* Plea on Indictment. 


SLAVE TRADE—-MOZAMBIQUE. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN: My Lords, in 
rising to move your Lordships to Address 
the Crown in favour of appointing a Consul 
at Mozambique, the capital of the Portu- 
guese dominions on the Eastern coast of 
Africa, I will not detain the House by ® 
statement of the cireumstances arising 10 
the other House of Parliament, which in- 
duced me to submit the Motion. But I 
should wish, in passing, to observe that it 
has been postponed from the 4th June to 
the present moment, because it must have 
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otherwise come on in the absence of the 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Oxford), 
who presided over the Committee on the 
Slave Trade in 1850, and that noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Brougham), whose zeal 
upon these questions has been known for 
more than half a century. It seemed to 
me that their attendance was the firmest 
guarantee that your Lordships would not 
be led to a mistaken judgment on the 
point which I desired to bring before you. 

My Lords, in 1854 the Government of 
that day resolved to send a Consul to Mo- 
zambique. In December, 1856, the Con- 
sul left this country. In July, 1857, he 
reached his destination. In May, 1858, 
the Portuguese authorities, not being able 
to defend him against a violent conspiracy 
of slave dealers, in the absence of our 
cruisers at that time called away to India, 
the Consul left his station for Mauritius. 
In the autumn of 1858 a great controversy 
took place between the Governments of 
France, Portugal, and Britain, on an 
event to which his consulship gave birth. 
Since that time the Consul has had no 
successor. 

My Lords, remarks may be made as to 
the form of the present Motion, and I shall 
by and bye, with your permission, touch 
upon it. But as the vital question is, whe- 
ther the Government are bound to re-ap- 
point a Consul at Mozambique, I. shall 
best consult the natural impatience of the 
House by asking them at once to weigh 
the two obvious and necessary points into 
which that question is divided: namely, 
whether the appointment was originally 
justified, and whether, if it was, the 
grounds which justified it have been con- 
firmed by subsequent events, and still re- 
tain their power. 

As regards the grounds which justified 
the Government of 1854 in sending out a 
Consul—if I state them far less precisely 
than I wish to do, it matters little since I 
am speaking in the presence of the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary at that time, 
of the noble Lord the President of the 
Council, then a Member of the Cabinet, 
and of the noble Lord then, as now, the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who 
can do that justice to their policy which 
I may fail todo. In the year 1850, after 
ong inquiries and debates, a strong reso- 
lution was displayed in the country and 
in Parliament to maintain British cruisers 


on the coast of Africa against the slave 
trade, even at a cost of half a million 


pounds a year. 


{ June 25, 1860} 
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evidence collected at that time, that the 
squadron could not be effective for its pur- 
pose, unless supported by consular esta- 
blishments on land to furnish informa- 
tion to the naval officers, and to promote 
the lawful commerce by which the slave 
trade is reduced. On the Western Coast 
of Africa, our squadron was supported in 
this manner. Besides the British settle- 
ments of Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the 
Gold Coast, we had consular authorities at 
Lagos, at Fernando Po, Monrovia, and 
Loanda, the capital of the Portuguese do- 
minions of Angola, There was no equi- 
valent upon the Eastern coast between 
Zanzibar and Natal, a sea-board of above 
twelve hundred miles. Our Commissioner 
of the mixed Court and our Consul at 
Loanda had secured the coneurrence of 
Portugal, with the operations of our squad- 
ron on the Western Coast. It was essen- 
tial by new means to obtain the same con- 
currence on the Eastern coast. The Go- 
vernor General of Mozambique was far 
more in want of British countenance and 
shelter in resistance to the slave trade than 
any other viceroy. He had the strongest 
possible temptations to engage in the for- 
bidden traffic on account of the wants to 
which an insufficient salary exposed him. 
The feelings, interests, and habits of the 
colonial circle which surrounded him— 
threatened with the gravest penalties the 
slightest effort upon his part to restrain a 
system of which all enjoyed the gains, 
and none were sensible to the dishonour. 
About twenty years before one of these 
viceroys had been driven from his govern- 
ment in consequence of having assumed 
too bold an attitude towards the slave 
dealers. But, since 1854, the Governor 
General, if he meant to do his duty, had 
to resist the influence of France in forms 
of menace or persuasion. The French 
free-labour system had begun, and it in- 
volved an urgent demand for slaves along 
the sea-board of Mozambique. Against 
all this adverse presaure the Viceroy could 
not be sustained even by his Goverment at 
home without a British Consul to animate 
his zeal, to second his exertions, and should 
the occasion come, to reprimand his slack- 
ness. A further ground for the appointment 
of the Consul was that Britain had acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of Portugal from 
Cape Delgado to Delagoa Bay, condition- 
ally on observance of the treaty to arrest 
the slave trade, and that the presenve of 
our representative was called for to ascer- 
tain that so long as she maintained her 
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rights, Portugal fulfilled her obligations. 
Beyond this it was established that while 
twelve hundred miles of the eastern coast 
remained unwatched, it was idle to attempt 
to control the slave trade on the western 
coast. The stream went on, although the 
channel might be altered. The whole sys- 
tem of exertions Great Britain had been 
forming through the world against the 
slave trade since she reached her glorions 
position of 1815, was liable to failure, so 
long as this extensive chasm in her policy 
was open. On these grounds and others, 
doubtless, which escape me, the Govern- 
ment of 1854, appear to have been justi- 
fied in making the appointment. 

But did events belie the calculations 
which had led to it? Were the exertions 
of our Consul found to be superfluous or 
nugatory? What were his adventures ? 
During his sojourn at the Cape, where he 
was long detained, Soares, the prime agent 
of the French slave trade in Mozambique, 
became informed as to his mission, travelled 
to the Cape, endeavoured to gain his con- 
fidence, by well-deserved invectives against 
the traffic he was guilty of; and almost per- 
suaded him of his fitness for the office of 
Vice-Consul. So was Mr. M‘Leod, by 
the best authority, initiated in the secrets 
The 


of the region he was destined to. 
frigate which took our Consul from the 
Cape to Mozambique was nearly all the 
while engaged in the exciting chase of the 
Minnetonka, a large vessel from Cuba, en- 
deavouring to ship slaves along the eastern 


coast. It did not effect the capture, but a 


new light broke upon the Consul when it | 


discovered a collusion between this vessel 
and the Zambesi, a Portuguese ship of 
war, under the control of an ex-governor. 
Mr. M‘Leod, on his arrival at his station, 
found the French free-labour plan in active 
operation, and had the strongest proofs of 
its being neither more nor less than com- 
pulsory traffic in the negroes. Soon after 
he arrived an insurrection of the natives 
against Portugal broke out, from indigna- 
tion at the attempts of the Portuguese au- 
thorities to meet the French demand, and 
to revive the evils of the slave trade. 
Amidst the violence which followed, the 
British Consul was secure ; because he was 
alone regarded as the friend and champion 
of the Africans. But this very circum- 
stance provoked the hatred of the per- 
sons who depended on the slave trade for 
their profits. The settlers of Mozam- 
bique conspired against him. They en- 
deavoured to deny him any kind of habi- 


Lord Stratheden 
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tation in the city. His supply of neces. 
saries was impeded; all service was cut 
of from him; his home was violated; and 
his life in danger. The new Governor. 
General, who arrived after our Consul, 
with the best intentions was unable to pro. 
tect him. Although these persecutions 
would not have occurred, had it not been 
for the unwonted and temporary absence 
of our cruisers, they afford the most deci- 
sive testimony to the value of a British 
Consul at that station. For what could 
have excited them, but the strong and well. 
founded conviction of the slave dealers, 
that between them and him no compromise 
could be arranged; that their gains must 
fall, or his authority be ruined? But itis 
worth while to recollect what he accom. 
plished in a career so short, so troubled, 
and so full of incidents to abate his zeal, 
and to confound his operations. Two ves- 
sels containing British property, and en- 
gaged in lawful trade, one of which had 
been irregularly, the other practically seized, 
were given up to his remonstrances. He 
was not, therefore, useless to the commerce 
he was sent out to encourage. The Marie 
Caroline, the Maris Stella, and the Charles 
et Georges, by his efforts were prevented 
from taking slaves away upon that coast, 
At his instance the governor of Ibo, a 
minor settlement of Portugal to the north 
of Mozambique, was superseded for some- 
thing worse than mere collusion with the 
slave trade. But far more, he did stimu- 
late the new Governor-general into a course 
of energetic opposition to the traffic. He 
did induce that elevated person to face and 


| to resist the French demand, by which, in 


that very year, upwards of 5,000 Africans, 
under the title of free labourers, had been 
torn away from Mozambique. It is not 
too much to say that the presence of the 
British Consul at this station for the first 
time engaged Portugal in that dignified and 
strenuous resistance to the slave trade, 
which for years past British statesmen had 
vainly urged her to pursue. It is too 
well known, at least, that Portugal be- 
came before the world a martyr to the 
principles so long impressed, and so re- 
luctantly adopted. It is also certain that 
the labours of our Consul, after eliciting 
from the Viceroy of Mozambique conduct 
which reflected honour on his country and 
himself, were the means of drawing from 
the Emperor of the French a formal mant- 
festo against tle compulsory traffic which 
France had too long defended as legiti- 
mate. The manifesto may have led to 
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no improvement, but at least it gives the 
British Government a vantage-ground in 
all remonstrances with France against the 
system she was led in language to renounce 
and even stigmatize. 

But what followed the departure of our 
Consul from the eastern coast of Africa ? 
Did anything occur to supply the plea for 
leaving the post vacant ? Can it be said 
that what he did is adequate and final, and 
that there is, therefore, no occasion to per- 
petuate the office? On this point Major 
Rigby is a seasonable witness. Major 
Rigby was the agent of the East India 
Company at Zanzibar, the capital of the 
territory which stretches to the north of 
Mozambique. His despatches are contain- 
ed in a Parliamentary Return delivered to 
the House of Commons on the Motion of 
Mr. A. Kinnaird, March 7th, 1859. On 
August 15th, 1858, three months after our 
Consul quitted Mozambique, Major Rigby 
informed the Government of Bombay that 
to the south of Zanzibar the slave trade 
had acquired dimensious and a vigour pre- 
viously unknown in consequence of I'rench 
arrangements, He informed them that 
vessels were sent from France on purpose 
to convey negroes from the eastern coast 
of Africa. He informed them that a large 


American ship under Spanish colours, had 
just left Mozambique with twelve hundred 


slaveson board. On August the 20th he 
wrote that two French ships of war had 
entered Zanzibar, bringing a letter from 
the Governor of Bourbon, to exhort the 
Sultan to permit a negro exportation, and 
that the Sultan was prevailed upon by 
Major Rigby to refuse it. Could any cir- 
cumstance illustrate more precisely the 
vigour of the French demand, and the 
efficiency of our consular authorities? On 
the 13th of September, 1858, he wrote 
that the French merchant ship Anna left 
the island of Comoro, with four hundred 
negroes—that in eighteen hours the ne- 
groes armed themselves with fire-wood, 
overpowered the crew, and permitted them 
to escape in boats to Zanzibar. Was 
this the voluntary embarkation of free la- 
bourers ?_ The Major wrote also that the 
price of slaves to the south of Zanzibar 
had doubled, and that so great were the 
profits of the trade that all lawful com- 
merce was in danger of extinction. The 
last volume on the slave trade issued by 
the Foreign Office did not go much into 
the year 1859, but it was full of valuable 
lessons. It showed that on the eastern 
coast nothing was accomplished. It showed 
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that on the western coast the squadron had 
been met by unprecedented obstacles. The 
tone of the commanders was a tone of 
gloom, if not of despair. The impression 
which the volume made was that we must 
now aim rather at preventing the embark- 
ation of the negroes than at scizing ships 
in which they were embarked. It tended 
to raise the value of our consular establish- 
ments. But the establishments of this 
character on which it threw the most bril- 
liant light, were those in the Portuguese 
dominion of Angola, upon the western 
coast—and the inference was clear as to 
Mozambique upon the eastern coast. The 
volume abounded with proofs that the 
French free-labour system had revived, and 
was prolonging, in the interior of Africa, 
the disorders and the horrors against which 
we had been waging war for half a cen- 
tury. It showed distinctly that the French 
colony of Bourbon, or Réunion, was not 
less intent on negro labour than before. 
[t suggested no conclusion upon which the 
vacancy at Mozambique could be defended. 
If it were asked what was the precise evil 
for which the vacancy must answer, it was 
as follows :—Other Powers have been ar- 
rayed against the slave trade by Great 
Britain. And, were it not for her voice, 
they would at once suspend their opposi- 
tion to it. But we are silenced towards 
these powers so long as on the eastern 
coast of Africa we allow a negro traffic 
to continue without the greatest efforts to 
restrain it; above all, when we fell back 
from a measure we have recently adopted, 
and of which all nations have witnessed the 
results and been led to recognize the value. 
But if we are not silenced towards Spain, 
towards Brazil, or towards the United 
States—as far as possible to limit the po- 
sition — we are silenced towards France 
and towards Portugal. Unless we have a 
Consul to watch the eastern coast of Africa, 
from Cape Delgado to Delagoa Bay, we have 
no authoritative ground on which to reply 
to any version France may give of the 
proceedings in those waters. We may 
be convinced, but we have not the power 
to refute another Government contending 
with us. As regards Portugal, it was evi- 
dent, from Mr. M‘Leod’s experience, that 
nothing but a thorough reformation could 
clear Mozambique of the slave trade. Until 
the leading slave dealers were banished, as 
in Angola they were banished—until new 
officials had replaced them—until the Go- 
vernor-General received such a salary as 
would make him independent of the traffic 
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—a system so inveterate and powerful 
would flourish. But this effective refor- 
mation could only be produced by British 
influence on Portugal. Except at British 
instigation, Portugal has never yet and 
never can advance a step against the slave 
trade. Until we had a consular authority 
to guide us, we could not urge the Govern- 
ment of Portugal about it. Like France, 
Portugal might answer that we had no 
authoritative evidence. But it might argue 
further, that, until we re-established our 


consular authority, our zeal was not appa- | 


rent in our policy. Beyond this it might 
reply that, however just our views, and 
genuine our language it had not the power 
to effect a reformation at Mozambique 
until our Consul was replaced, because the 
Governor-General under no imaginable 
change could do his duty in the absence 
of a British representative. And the truth 
of this was incontestable. Last of all, 
Portugal might argue—if not in words in 
thoughts—that as her Government in 1857 
and 1858 did adopt our counsels, did incur 
sacrifices, dangers, and embarrassments, 
by doing so—did expose her capital to 
menace and her courts of justice to ag- 
gression, in our cause, and at our instance 
—-she ought not a second time to tread 


this arduous path while Great Britain suf- 
fered an eclipse upon the very scene on 
which we asked for a renewal of her ha- 


zardous exertions. What were the objec- 
tions to the Consul being replaced, if the 
grounds of the appointment were something 
more than adequate, and if experience had 
only added to their cogency? Her Ma- 
jesty’s Administration would scarcely dwell 
upon expense as being the hindrance. 
They were now in possession of an unan- 
ticipated income from the vote of the 
House of Lords upon the Paper Duties, after 
strong arguments, to show that the income 
was superfluous. The Estimates might 
not have provided for a Consul at Mozam- 
bique, but further estimates were not a 
rare occurrence in this country. At least 
the disposition of our people to make pe- 
cuniary sacrifices to eradicate the slave 
trade could not be denied. If even £2,000 
a year were necessary for this consulship 
it would be a prudent outlay, since it 
went to save from inutility a squadron 
which cost £500,000 a year. And when 
the Estimates had reached the height of 
£70,000,000, it was not the moment to 
haggle about a puny cost to us for an 
immeasurable benefit to Africa. The Go- 
vernment might far more prudently enlarge 
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on the defencelessness of our Consul in 1857 
and 1858, and on the outrages to which 
that defencelessness gave rise; but it 
must never be forgotten that that defence. 
lessness arose from the necessary absence 
of our cruisers. Had four cruisers been 


| stationed in the waters of Mozambique, as 


in common times they would be stationed, 
he would not have been defenceless, and 
he would not have been attacked. The 
Indian mutiny, by absorbing our ships, 
occasioned all the difficulties against which 
he was not able to maintain himself. To 
anticipate them more completely for the 
future, it had been thoroughly explained, 
that any new Consul should be provided 
with a vessel, and move from time to time 
along the sea-board between Cape Delgado 
and Delagoa Bay. In this manner his 
efficiency would be increased, because his 
sphere of vigilance would be extended, 
Ife would have a refuge and a home in 
the event of serious commotions in Mozam- 
bique. His crew would be sufficient to 
protect him against violence; but he would 
still reside enough on shore to communicate 
habitually with the Viceroy—to watch the 
sources and accomplices of negro traffice— 
and to gain that information which never 
had and never could be gained by a detach- 
ment of the squadron. Perhaps the Go- 
vernment might urge that, although there 
ought to be a Consul in those parts, delay 
was immaterial. A more unhappy plea 
could hardly be selected. The great and 
radical reform at Mozambique, essential to 
a better state of things upon the eastern 
coast of Africa, could only be effected— 
even by the union of Great Britain and of 
Portugal—on the advent of a new Gover- 
nor General. It was only at such a mo- 
ment that so complete a change of system 
could be imagined—much more brought 
about. It could only be accomplished 
while the Viceroy was more under the in- 
fluence of his Government at Lisbon than 
of his colleagues at Mozambique, while his 
ardour to control the traffic was uncorrupt- 
ed by example, while the climate had not 
yet begun to enervate his vigour, while he 
had not yet incurred the taint or sunk on 
the proclivity which scarcely any of his 

redecessors had avoided. The present 

iceroy having reached his Government in 
the autumn of 1857, and having been ap- 
pointed for three years, would naturally 
quit it in the present antumn, The mo- 
ment, therefore, was at hand when the 
voice of this country towards Portugal 
ought to be strong and irresistible. He 
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had shown that it could be neither, in the by other international relations, but no 
absence of a Consul at Mozambique. Un- | atonement could be offered for the breach 
less, therefore, Government immediately | of our engagements towards Africa and the 
appointed one, they sacrificed the point | world at large. He had pointed to the 
of time when this essential reformation | suppression of our influence upon Portugal 
upon the Eastern coast might be effected. | as the worst practical result of the vacancy 
There was one argument upon which the | in question. But how much more complete 
Government would be too cautious to en- | was that suppression if France were thought 
large, but which, perhaps, would weigh | (unjustly it might be) to keep our efforts 
with some Members of the Ilouse more | on the eastern coast of Africa suspended ? 


Mozambique. 


than any other. 
at the French island of Réunion a strong 
interest desires negro labour, or that, with- 
in France itself, that interest has power- 
ful supporters, It could not be denied, 
therefore, that while we had no Consul at 
Mozambique, collision between France and 
England on questions of the slave trade 
was less likely to occur. And it might 
therefore seem, at first sight, that the alli- 
ance of the countries gained by such a va- 
cancy. But this view was superficial. The 
alliance could not be maintained by any 
understanding of Governments and crown- 
ed heads if it was revolting to the people 
of this country. And it was certain to be 
revolting to them as soon as they had rea- 
son to suspect that our policy against the 
slave trade was endangered or arrested or 
relaxed by it. The series of events which 
had in some degree estranged the public 
mind from that alliance had not as yet been 
able to subvert it. In spite of all that 
passed in 1858—in spite of the aggression 
upon Portugal in the autumn of that year 
—in spite of the gigantic estimates which 
France imposed on this country — the 
British public so clearly understood the 
gain which all the world derived from the 
alliance, that no invectives against the des- 
potism of the French Government at home, 
or its rapacity abroad, had yet detached 
them from it. Let it once be known, how- 
ever, that it demanded an essential part of 
our policy against the slave trade as a sacri- 
fice, and its day was over. Engagements, 
statutes, treaties, the recollection of our 
greatest men, the moral and religious feel- 
ings of the country, besides its honour 
and its pride, would then become arrayed 
against the union of France and Britain, 
in irresistible remonstrance. And if it 
should be so, reason would not seem to be 
at variance with sentiment. The alliance 
with France, or any other Power, could 
only be regarded as an instrument of po- 
liey. The deliverance of Africa from the 
Oppression of the slave trade was among 
the highest ends which, as a nation, we 
pursued. The alliance might be replaced 


It cannot be denied that | 





Portugal was far more entitled than this 
country to look on France with apprehen- 
sion. Portugal had found that to oppose 
a negro exportation in those parts was to 
ineur the anger of that formidable Power. 
Could she be exhorted to resist it when 
deference to France appeared in the re- 
motest way to act upon ‘our councils. If 
that consideration touches Britain with a 
feather, Portugal must sink under its 
weight. Portugal might yield to it at least 
without so great a sacrifice of faith, or so 
deplorable a treason to the lesson she had 
not presumed to teach, although she was 
conditionally learning it. But he had no 
desire to push the case too far. He rea- 
dily admitted that, if the arguments of 
those who ten years ago endeavoured to re- 
eal the squadron were accepted, it would 
be logical and just to appoint no Consul at 
Mozambique. But if in the House of 
Lords those arguments had never been 
submitted to—if the spirit which prevailed 
in 1807, when the slave trade was abolish- 
ed; in 1810, when it became felony ; in 
1824, when it was stigmatized as piracy, 
still obliges our Government to maintain 
the squadron upon the coast of Africa, it 
becomes the House to see that the ships 
which still remain shall not be useless 
in those waters. Either let our consular 
establishments have all the vigour we can 
give them, or else withdraw our cruisers 
into seas in which they may increase the 
safety of our coasts, and raise the tone 
of our policy. By any other course we 
waste the national defences of the coun- 
try. By any other course we make an 
unrequited sacrifice of life and of revenue. 

My Lords, there is nothing further to 
remark except as regards the terms of the 
present Motion. It was open to me, no 
doubt, to have proceeded in a different 
manner. A question might have been put 
to the Government about the reasons of 
the vacancy. Such a course would not have 
been irregular, but it did not seem to be the 
most considerate or friendly. It might 
have drawn from the Government a state- 
ment of intention before the case had been 
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explained, and before others had been heard 
upon it. The Motion is so framed as to 
demand a step, without inculpating the 
Government for not having yet adopted it. 
It does not even recognize the fact that an 
established office has been vacant. It takes 
no advantage of the circumstance that it 
is still upon our list of consulships. It 
uses terms which might have been employ- 
ed if we had never had a Consul at Mo- 
zambique. And I am ready to admit that 
many circumstances go to vindicate the 
Government in having left the post un- 
filled, which will not, however, vindicate 
them should they any longer do so. The 
Motion only aims at a distinct and satis- 
factory assurance from the Government of 
their intention to despatch a Consul to 
Mozambique in time to meet the coming 
Viceroy of that settlement. Should such 
distinct and satisfactory assurance be with- 
held, the other House of Parliament will 
probably elicit it. And even if the other 
House of Parliament fails in its exertions 
on this point, a case so strong, and bearing 
on their deepest obligations, however feebly 
explained, will hardly be forgotten by the 
press or by the people of this country. 
Lorp WODEHOUSE said, if he was 
compelled, on the part of the Government, 
to object to the Motion of the noble Lord 
for an Address to the Crown for the ap- 
pointment of a Consul at Mozambique, he 
could assure him it was not that they were 
insensible to the great importance of the 
question. It was true that the appointment 
of a Consul was only one small portion of 
the arrangements that were made for pre- 
venting an extension of the slave trade; 
but that appointment naturally brought the 
whole question of the slave trade on the 
east coast of Africa under the considera- 
tion of the House, and their Lordships 
always must take a deep interest in all 
matters connected with that question. The 
noble Lord had correctly stated the cir- 
cumstances that led to the appointment of 
a Consul at Mozambique at the time that 
the noble Lord below him (the Earl of 
Clarendon) was Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs. The Consul proceeded to 
his post and remained there until 1858. 
He was sorry the noble Lord had thought 
it necessary to enter into detail relative to 
the conduct of Mr. M‘Leod, because—al- 
though he had not the least wish to enter 
into the circumstances that led to his leav- 
ing his post—he did not agree with the 
noble Lord in thinking that the proceed- 
ings of Mr. M‘Leod were so wise and dis- 
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ereet as he represented. He fully reeog- 
nized in Mr. M‘Leod an active and a zea. 
lous person, impressed with the deepest 
sense of the iniquity of the slave trade, 
and that he used his best efforts to prevent 
and suppress it; but he was bound, havin 

carefully read his despatches and the book 
he had published, to add that he did not 
think his conduct on all occasions was cha- 
racterized by judgment, which was quite 
as necessary as zeal in one whose duty it 
became, as Consul, to remonstrate against 
the slave trade in that district. He did 
not consider it necessary to refer to the 
particular circumstances that led to the va- 
eancy, further than to say he thought the 
noble Earl then at the head of Foreign 
Affairs (the Earl of Malmesbury) was jus- 
tified in not sending back Mr. M‘Leod to 
his post. He had no wish to disparage 
the character of Mr. M‘Leod as an agent 
of the Government, but he certainly did 
not think that gentleman’s qualities ren- 
dered him peculiarly suited for the post 
he filled. The question naturally arose, 
should the Consul at Mozambique be re- 
appointed ? The noble Lord had stated 
that he thought it absolutely essential for 
the support of the representations that 
Her Majesty’s Government had to make 
to the Portuguese Government, and for the 
support of the Portuguese Government in 
Mozambique, that there should be a British 
agent stationed at the capital of the Portu- 
guese possessions. Those of their Lord- 
ships who had read the papers that had 
at various times been presented on the 
subject of the slave trade on the eastern 
coast of Africa were probably aware the 
circumstances attending the possessions of 
Portugal in that quarter were very pecu- 
liar. In point of fact the Portuguese pos- 
sessed only three or four points upon the 
coast. The sovereignty they had on that 
coast had been acknowledged by treaty con- 
cluded in 1817 between this country and 
Portugal. Now, in order to prevent the 
slave trade from being carried on, it would 
not only be necessary that the Portuguese 
authorities should exert themselves, but it 
was also necessary that those authorities 
should be in a position to enable them to 
act with more effect; because it was a mat- 
ter of fact that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment exercised extremely little control over 
the native population along the coast; and 
even though they had the will to prevent 
the slave trade—and he would not say they 
had not the desire, for the Government 
evinced a desire that the slave trade should 
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be stopped—even though they had the will 
to make strenuous exertions to suppress 
the slave trade, they would not be able to 
effect that object. Under these peculiar 
circumstances it had been a matter of se- 
rious consideration in what manner the 
slave trade, which undoubtedly did prevail 
toa great extent on the eastern coast of 
Africa, should be prevented; and he was 
convinced that the only manner of really 
suppressing it was by leading the natives 
who lived in the interior of the country at 
some distance from the coast, and by whom 
the slaves were brought down to the coast, 
to engage in lawful commerce instead of in 
the slave trade. In order to promote that 
object, it was necessary to familiarize them 
with those matters of trade with which we 
were acquainted, to make them see the ad- 
vantage of turning the fertility of the soil 
to account, and to show them that they 
might drive larger profits from the pursuits 
of lawful commerce, than from the illicit 
and infamous commerce of the slave trade. 
All these objects were sought to be accom- 
plished by the expedition of Dr. Living- 
stone. He was happy to think that Dr. 
Livingstone, as was known to the public 
from his letters and journals, had met in his 
enterprise with considerable success ; and 
although he could not say.so sanguinely that 
all his anticipations could be fulfilled, yet he 
thought that what he had done gave very 
great promise for the future. Under these 
circumstances the Government thought it 
was not possible to do better than to en- 
courage and develop further the efforts of 
Dr. Livingstone, and for that purpose they 
had this year proposed to the House of 
Commons, a largely increased Vote in con- 
nection with the Livingstone expedition. 
From the Estimate he found the figures to 
be as follows:—The present annual ex- 
penditure to this year for this expedition 
had been £3,000. The proposed addi- 
tional annual expenditure for three years 
was £2,500; and the extraordinary and 
temporary expenditure proposed for the 
present year was £6,000; making a total 
of £11,500. A portion of that extra- 
ordinary expenditure, or about £5,000, was 
for the construction of a suitable vessel. 
With this additional aid to Dr. Living- 
stone’s efforts, combined with the attempts 
to lead the natives to engage in lawful 
commerce, there would be a fair chance of 
success ; and he thought they should wait 
to see what were the results of this large 
expenditure, and of these promising efforts 
of the Livingstone expedition, before they 
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made further arrangements for the sup- 
pression or prevention of the slave trade. 
He did not say at all that a Consul at 
Mozambique might not be a very useful 
assistant in putting down this detestable 
traffic ; but at the same time, working as 
the Government were in another direction 
at the present time, and which they thought 
promised better fruits, he did not think, 
and the noble Lord at the head of the 
Foreign Office did not think, that it was 
desirable to re-appoint a Consul at Mozam- 
bique. He did not say that at some future 
time it might not be desirable to take such 
a course; but at present this country had 
two separate agents there, both holding 
consular authority, and Dr. Livingstone 
also holding a consulship, and the appoint- 
ment might lead to confusion, and rather 
defeat than promote the object in view. 
He could not help repeating, that as on 
the east coast so upon the west, and where- 
ever the slave trade flourished on the con- 
tinent, the only real way of putting down 
the slave trade was to make the natives 
see how greatly it would be to their ad- 
vantage to engage in ordinary commerce, 
Prevention by means of cruisers could 
never be completely successful; but let 
the natives, as they had already to a great 
exteut, really feel the advantages of law- 
ful commerce, and the foundation of the 
ultimate suppression of this odious traffic 
would be securely laid. The real root and 
source of the evil, however, he might be 
permitted to say, was to be found on the 
other side of the Atlantic ; and so long as 
the Spanish Government did not act by 
their solemn engagements to prevent the 
slave trade in Cuba—engagements which 
if they chose they might with perfect fa- 
cility perform—so long, he grieved to think, 
our kest efforts to prevent and suppress 
that most iniquitous traffic must fail. He 
grieved to add that the most recent ac- 
counts that they had from Cuba showed 
that there was a great development in the 
traffic in slaves, and that it was carried on 
upon a largely organized scale. That was 
now the only spot in the world in which 
the slave trade was carried on upon a large 
scale, the rest of the world being practi- 
cally free from it. It was a matter of deep 
regret and concern to all interested in the 
question, and who had a spark of humanity, 
that Spain had not acted by her engage- 
ments, or put an end to a traffic that was 
a disgrace to humanity, and which he be- 
lieved in the long run would not further 
her own interests, Upon the grounds he 
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had stated he hoped that his noble Friend 
would not persevere in his Motion. The 
subject commanded the best attention of 
the Foreign Secretary, and whenever his 
noble Friend thought it would be desirable 
to re-appoint a Consul at Mozambique he 
was prepared to do so. 

Lorp BROUGIIAM entirely concurred 
with his noble Friend in his view of the 
necessity of cultivating those commercial 
and agricultural relations with the east 
coast of Africa, from which, above all 
other things, the best hope of extinguishing 
the slave trade arose. But, instead of con- 
sidering the Motion of his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Stratheden) inconsistent with 
such an object, he believed that the ap- 
pointment of a Consul was essential for its 
accomplishment. What prospect was there 
of inducing the natives to engage in com- 
merce and agriculture if there was a body 
of Portuguese official agents of high rank 
and great influence, who, over the whole 
1,200 miles of coast, themselves engaged 
almost openly in the slave trade? That 
was the fact. Thesalary of the Governor 


of Mozambique was paid in such a way 
that he had a direct interest in this trade. 
{le received a trifling salary of £900 a 
year, which was greatly less than his ne- 


cessary expenses, and all the rest was paid 
by the council, if, indeed, even that poor 
salary was not so paid, which he believed 
it was, and the council was composed of 
notorious slave-traders and their agents. 
Of the present governor he did not speak, 
but his predecessor certainly took an active 
part in the traffic. He was paid so much 
a head upon all the negroes shipped, and 
his agents up the country were paid so 
much a head, in proportion to the success 
of the slave-traders there. The native 
slave-traders were suffered to carry on 
their execrable traffic, by paying to these 
agents a certain per centage upon the 
negroes brought down to the coast; and 
then the agents, their salaries from the 
Government being insufficient eked them 
out by the profits of the slave trade, and 
were, therefore, themselvesalmost avowedly 
concerned in these guilty courses. Portugal 
had engaged to put down the slave trade, 
but the agents interested in it continued 
these illegal practices, and there was no 
vigilance exercised over one side, and no 
comfort or assistanee given to the other. 
The extension of agricultural and manufac- 
turing knowledge was undoubtedly of the 
greatest importance as calculated gradually 
to extinguish the slave trade; but in the 
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mean time it must be recollected that the 
profits of selling men were far greater than 
the profits of selling cotton. So long, 
then, as men were allowed to be sold in the 
interior, the native chiefs, as was found 
on the west coast, would not only lend no 
encouragement to, but would prevent the 
development of the agriculture of the coun- 
try, and of the little manufacturing know. 
ledge already possessed by the natives, for 
they to a certain extent span some of the 
cotton which they grew. Until the Portu. 
guese honestly and fairly performed the ob- 
ligations they undertook in respect to the 
slave trade, so long would the development 
of the resources of the country be checked, 
However, it was not merely of the Portu. 
guese Government that complaint had to be 
made, for there was still more reason to com- 
plain of the Spanish Government, against 
which the case was strong and irresistible, 
From the papers laid before their Lord. 
ships, it would be found that in 1858, ae- 
cording to the statement of the Commissary 
Judge at the Havannah, fifty slave-traders 
had left Cuba in two months in that year 
for the coast of Africa. The average of 
slaves on board each of these fifty vessels 
was 600. The number varied from 450 
to 1,000, but taking the average at 600, 
it would appear that in the course of two 
months vessels were despatched to Africa 
for the frightful amount of 30,000 slaves. 
He did not mean to multiply that number 
by six, and to state that the result would 
represent the amount of slaves for whom 
vessels were despatched in the course of 
the year, for he knew that no such caleu- 
lation could be made ; but it appeared 
plain that in the course of two months 
30,000 slaves were shipped from the coast 
of Africa. It was stated by Commodore 
Wise that the slave trade was taking a 
frightful extension on the coast of Africa ; 
that new and formidable combinations of 
capitalists and joint-stock companies, called 
expeditions to Africa, were formed, and 80 
openly, that on the Havannah Exchange the 
shares of these joint-stock slave trade com- 
panies were openly advertised, and the 
price was 1,000 dollars a share. Thus 
this infernal traffic was reduced to a system. 
The way in which it was earried on ap- 
peared to be this :—A vessel cleared out 
from the United States with a crew of 
naturalized Americans, who, being really 
foreigners, were not subject to the Ame- 
rican law declaring the slave trade piracy. 
These men aped the manners of the Ame- 
ricans as well as spoke their language, 80 
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that the commander of an American cruiser 
was deceived by them, and could not dis- 
cover that they were foreigners ; but when 
the same commander visited the vessel for 
the purpose of stopping it, then, of course, 
the erew suddenly became foreigners. They 
then proceeded to the Havannah, got a fresh 
set of papers there, the market price of 
which was £5 or £6, and after cbtaining 
all the requisite fittings up of a slave trader, 
steered to the coast of Africa. The ex- 
tent to which the exportation of slaves 
from Africa was carried was atrocious. The 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
making a statement on the subject, that 
35,000 to 40,000 were imported into Cuba 
yearly, gave vent to his feelings, and his 
predecessor in the Foreign Office, in a de- 
spatch to the British Minister at Madrid, 
Mr. Buchanan, observed that if Spain 
honestly performed her treaty engage- 
ments, the traffic in human beings would 
cease, and that the flagrant violation by 
the Spanish authorities of the engagements 
contracted with this country must tend 
seriously to impair those friendly relations 
which it was so desirable should be main- 
tained. How, it was said, could Spain put 
a stop to the slave trade? He would an- 
swer that question by putting another. 
How could Brazil put a stop to the slave 
trade? The Spanish Government had as 
much power over the authorities of Cuba 
as the Brazil Government had over its 
own authorities, and Brazil, to her infinite 
honour, had completely abolished the slave 
trade. The number of condemnations in 
the Vice-Admiralty Court of Sierra Leone 
before 1851 was sixty. Since 1851, when 
Brazil abolished the slave trade, the num- 
ber came down to twelve, and at last to 
three. In short, as far as captures and 
condemnations on the coast were a test, 
the Brazil traffic had ceased. The Bra- 
zilian Government and people had showed 
great kindness and consideration for the 
negro race, and he thought their example 
might well be imitated in other parts, par- 
ticularly in the North. In Brazil a man, 
be he of ever so sable a colour, provided he 
was emancipated, was capable of enjoying 
any public trust, and was in all respects, 
and in legal relations also, on the same 
footing as a white man. When he men- 
tioned this, he wished he could read to their 
Lordships a letter which his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had lately received from a negro gentleman 
in Liberia. The gentleman’s name was 
Edward Bryden, and the Consul of Liberia 
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informed him that his respectability was 
undeniable. He was engaged in the hon- 
ourable office of teaching, and his quota- 
tions from Latin and Greek showed that 
he had, as he represented, devoted him- 
self to the study of the ancient as well as 
the modern languages. It was to be hoped 
that his right hon. Friend would be pre- 
vailed upon to give that letter to the public, 
and it would then be admitted that a better 
composed or better reasoned letter was 
never written. It was addressed to his 
right hon. Friend as a testimony from the 
author of the respect which he felt for 
those qualities for which his right hon. 
Friend was so distinguished, for his elo- 
quence, for his statesmanship, and for his 
great classical attainments. He concurred 
in every word of eulogy addressed to his 
esteemed Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and he had no doubt that in com- 
mon candour every one who read the letter 
would feel as he felt as to the ability of the 
writer, and the justice of his tribute to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s great merits. 
This was not the only instance. A negro 
gentleman, who had been educated in this 
country, at Cambridge, was a distinguished 
public speaker; and another negro gentle- 
man who came from Cambridge, in the 
United States, was equally distinguished 
for the same quality. He had also had 
the pleasure of receiving a letter from a 
mulatto gentleman in the island of Barba- 
does, which did him great credit for the 
composition as well as the sentiments which 
it contained, and that gentleman was in 
this country, making his way to be called 
to the bar. When he saw the great pre- 
judices which prevailed in some parts of the 
world upon a matter of colour—he par- 
ticularly alluded to the United States of 
America—he was put in mind of an anec- 
dote which his Friend Lord Lyndhurst as 
well as himself could mention. There was 
a Louisianian gentleman of great ability, 
who was the envoy of the United States, 
first in the south of Europe, and afterwards 
at the Hague. In consequence of an ac- 
quaintance made abroad, ke met Lord 
Lyndhurst at his (Lord Brougham’s) house, 
and he told them that he had made a tour 
in Cuba, and having become acquainted 
with a negro country gentleman, who lived 
in a magnificent house, was entertained 
sumptuously for three days. Tle said to 
his host, ‘‘ I am very much obliged to you 
for the hospitality which I have received, 
and I thank you forit.”” The negro Cuban 
gentlemen replied, ‘‘I am a person above 
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all prejudices. When I find a man like 
you—well educated, well bred, and well 
principled—I hold out the right hand of 
fellowship to him, if he be as white as that 
table cloth.” He hoped and trusted that 
their friends in the United States would 
some day adopt the same liberal opinions 
as this negro country gentleman, and that 
they would hold out the right hand of fel- 
lowship to every well educated, well prin- 
cipled, and well bred man, if as black as 
the hats on their heads. He knew that 
some time would elapse before that hap- 
pened, but he lived in hopes that a gradual 
improvement would take place. We might 
fear they were far from it when we read 
the astounding decision of the Supreme 
Court, in the United States, in the case of 
“‘ Scott v. Sanford,”? commonly called the 
Dred Scott case. If he had not read the 
report with his own eyes he could not have 
believed it. It had actually been laid down 
as law, that what was called the Missouri 
compromise was unconstitutional, and not 
to be attended to, consequently that the 
province of Illinois was not to be considered 
a free state, notwithstanding that compro- 
mise. It was also broadly asserted that 
no African, having once been a slave, or 
his descendants, however remote, could 
have the privileges and rights of a native 
citizen. Their Lordships would hardly be- 
lieve it unless he read the words of the 
decision, which he did, from the able work 
of Mr. Edge, entitled ‘* Slavery Doomed.” 
The Chief Justice, giving the opinion of 
the Court, laid it down— 


“That neither the class of persons who had 
been imported as slaves, nor their descendants. 
whether they had become free or not, were ac- 
knowledged as part of the people ; that they had 
for centuries been regarded as beings of an in- 
ferior order, and were altogether unfit to associate 
with the white race, either in social or politicul 
relations ; that so far inferior were they, that 
they had no rights which a white man was bound 
to respect ; and that the negro might justly and 
lawfully be reduced to slavery for the white man’s 
benefit.” 


It was on this doctrine, so execrable as to 
be almost ineredible, that seme of the 
States had last year come to a resolution 
that persons of colour should cither be re- 
duced to slavery or driven from their homes. 
It was in vain to expect any very active co- 
operation from the United States in the 
abolition of the slave trade, while they 
entertained such prejudices. Something 
they had done. They had made a few 
captures, but they were very few indeed. 
They had declared the slave trade to be a 
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capital offence, and if they would really 

carry the law into effect, all those frauda- 
| lent representations as to naturalization, by 
| which offenders generally esceped, would 
vanish. Let them only bring the captain 
| or some of the crew on board of any of the 
| slavers to trial, and they would very soon 
discover by previous investigation, that the 


| whole system: of fraud was of no avail to 


'them, and that they were in reality Ame. 
‘rican subjects. Ile by no means desired 
to see capital punishment resorted to ; but 
(one or two sentences, dealing with the 
prisoners according to the terms of the 
municipal law, and inflicting the severest 
punishment short of death, would at once 
put an end to all frauds. A correspon- 
dent had sent him some information as to 
the slave trade in Cuba. The thing which 
chiefly attracted his attention, and filled 
him with horror in that traffic, was the de- 
termination of the Cuban planters not to 
continue the race by breeding, but, for the 
sake of economy, to work them out. Aec- 
cordingly, they brought few or no women 
from Africa. Another thing which struck 
him very much in the letters he had re- 
ceived, was, that vessels of great value 
were thrown away, as if of little conse- 
quence, after the slaves were disembarked, 
Owing to the immense profits of the trade, 
they could afford to lose a ship if they had 
landed the human cargo. It was caleu- 
lated that the profits of this detestable 
traffic amounted to £1,400 per cent on the 
capital invested. If anything were wanting 
to increase their horror of such a trade, it 
would be such an account as he had re- 
cently seen reported. A slaver was run 
ashore in stormy weather to avoid our 
cruisers. The crew quitted the ship, and 
when the captain of one of our vessels went 
on board of it, the sight that met his eyes 
was, he declared, fearful and heartrending 
in the extreme. The slaves, escaping from 
the noisome abode in which they had been 
confined, rent the air with horrid yells, and 
flung themselves by hundreds into the sea, 
so that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that out of the 1,200 who formed the cargo, 
340 or 350 were saved, and of these, forty 
died in the course of twenty-four hours 
from the hardships they had suffered. So 
that 900 miserable beings out of 1,200 
were thus sacrificed to this infernal traffic. 
He remembered only one case worse thav 
that which he had just cited, and that 
happened upon the East Coast. A vessel 
full of slaves was chased, and on the point 
of being taken. The atrocious miscreant 
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who was captain, and his crew got into 
their boats and left the vessel, after having 
first set fire to it, with the intention of de- 
stroying the poor wretches who were at once 
the witnesses and victims of their crime. 
It was a subjeet of poignant regret that the 
attempts which had been made to put down 
the slave trade among our allies, the Por- 
tuguese and the Spaniards, should have 
proved so entirely unsuccessful in alleviat- 
ing the miseries of the slaves. Atrocities, 
it was to be feared, were now committed in 
consequence of the attempts to stop the 
traffic that exceeded even the horrors of 
the middle passage. If we had forfeited 
much of the influence which we might have 
employed for the suppression of the slave 
trade, there was at least one influence 
which it was in our power to exert in regard 
tothe Spaniards. They were entitled by 
treaty to have their wines and other goods 
admitted to our country on the footing of 
the most favoured nations ; but they were 
also bound to abolish the slave trade, and 
we might very properly refuse them the 
benefit of the treaty if they did not fulfil 
their engagement as to the slave trade. 
Tue Bishop or OXFORD confessed that 
he had heard with very great disappoint- 
ment the announcement made by his noble 


Friend the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, that it was not considered fitting 
at present to appoint a Consul at Mozam- 


bique. The grounds which he assigned 
for that decision did not carry conviction 
tohis mind. His noble Friend dwelt prin- 
cipally on the circumstance that at this 
moment Dr. Livingstone, in the neighbour- 
ing quarter of South Africa, was endea- 
vouring by opening up a legitimate com- 
merce to produce the same effect which 
the residence of a Consul at Mozambique 
was expected to accomplish. No man felt 
more than he did the great importance of 
Dr. Livingstone’s efforts, and the singular 
capacity of the man for bringing them to 
the most successful issue. But he was 
convinced, from his own study of the ques- 
tion, that unless Dr. Livingstone’s efforts 
in the interior and up the rivers of that 
part of Africa were backed by the Consular 
influence of England at the port of Mo- 
zambique, they would practically be almost 
neutralized. Until Dr. Livingstone had dis. 
covered the southern branch of the mouths 
of the Zambesi, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment had kept us in ignorance that there 
was a free passage that way, and had sent 
the whole flow of the slave trade through 
that channel, and the immediate result of 
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that discovery had been the establishment 
of a Portuguese Custom-house, as if to im- 
pede the flow of legitimate traffic in that 
direction. It was as plain as possible 
that the representatives of the Portuguese 
nation in that quarter desired nothing so 
ardently as to prevent the rise of any 
legitimate commerce, knowing that free 
commerce and the slave trade could not 
co-exist. Therefore, unless there was an 
authorized representative of the British 
Government at that critical point, Mo- 
zambique, there was no doubt whatever 
that the Portuguese would be able to de- 
feat our efforts for the abolition of the 
traffic. His noble Friend said it should 
be taken into account that the Portuguese 
Government had, comparatively speaking, 
little power to check the efforts of the 
native chiefs to carry on the slave trade, 
and that therefore it must not be assumed, 
from the extent of the trade, that the 
Portuguese Government were really not 
anxious to put it down. He feared, on 
the other hand, there was too much rea- 
son to believe that it was the direct in-_ 
fluence of the emissaries of Portugal that 
led the native chiefs to maintain the slave 
trade. They had refused to do so until 
officers in the Portuguese uniform went 
up with the slave dealers. The whole 
settlement of Mvzambique was made an- 
cillary to the slave trade. The line of coast 
was provided with signals, which were said 
to be sometimes repeated by the fort of 
Mozambique itself, giving warning of the 
approach of the English vessels that were 
cruising to capture the slavers. There was 
no doubt the rise of a legitimate trade 
would be more productive than the un- 
lawful trade, but a strong temptation pre- 
sented itself to uneducated and unprin- 
cipled men of getting large and immediate 
profits upon the export of slaves; which 
temptation was further strengthened by the 
great facilities and encouragement given by 
the agents of the Portuguese Government 
to the traffic. It might be that the Portu- 
guese Government at home were kept in 
the dark ; because the only inducement 
that he could see for continuing the pre 

sent system was that it enabled that Go- 
vernment to give miserable salaries to their 
representatives, who made it up by wink- 
ing at the slave trade. If, however, a re- 
presentative of the British nation were 
stationed at Mozambique, these enormitics 
would be exposed in the face of Europe. 

The Portuguese Government would then 
send men of higher honour to this coast, 
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and the moment this was done the efforts 
of the slave traders would be paralysed. 
If this were done along with the opening 
of a legitimate traffic through Dr. Living- 
stone’s efforts, the two might, by God’s 
blessing, deliver that part of Africa from 
the curse of the slave trade. We were 
now like a man who, in putting out a fire, 
was content to tread out one patch of 
flame, which was instantly rekindled from 
another quarter. The Government were 
asked for no expe:sive armaments—for no 
alteration of policy, for nothing that would 
endanger our alliances ; but on that coast, 
and for an object for which Great Britain 
was spending such large sums and lavish- 
ing so many lives, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were asked to place a consular re- 
presentative, who might bring to bear upon 
Portugal these claims of humanity which 
Portugal had acknowledged in treaties, 
but which she suffered her governors to 
set aside. He believed that the material 
interests of Portugal itself were deeply at 
stake in this evil being remedied. What 
had ruined Mozambique itself? Why had 
there not been poured into Portugal from 
her African settlement riches far greater 
than she had obtained from Brazil? Be- 
cause the slave trade wasted the resources 
of the country. It was, therefore, as 
much the interest of Portugal as of any 
other Power to put a stop to the present 
system. The English people had incurred 
a vast and peculiar responsibility in having 
mainly enabled the Portugues to keep their 
almost nominal hold of that coast through 
the assistance which this country had given 
them. But for that there would have been 
revolt against the Portuguese Government; 
the power now in the hands of the Imaum 
of Muscat would have spread down the 
coast ; and it would have been a blessing 
to the natives that a Mahomedan Poten- 
tate should be their ruler rather than a 
Christian Prince. He trusted that the 
resolution of the Government, as announced 
by the noble Lord (Lord Wodehouse) would 
not be final; that it would be reconsidered; 
and that so great a boon to humanity and 
justice would not be refused in this critical 
day of the attempt to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the African. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET feared that 
the eloquent speeches which their Lord- 
ships had heard would unfortunately have 
very little effect in those quarters where 
only they could be of use ; and if treaties 
and negotiations could have put an end 
to the slave trade it would have ceased long 
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ago. Ile wished to set the House and the 
public right on one point that had been 
much dwelt upon. The right rev. Prelate 
had attached an exaggerated value to the 
appointment of a Consul at Mozambique, 
and had spoken as though that were the 
only great thing required to put an end to 
slavery on one side of Africa. But that 
was an entirely mistaken view. He had 
seen reports from many officers, and had 
conversed with others who had arrrived 
both from the Kast and West Coast of 
Africa. He regretted to say they agreed 
that the slave trade had been increasing 
on both the coasts of Africa. As long as 
our cruisers were not able to visit vessels 
that carried all the appurtenances of the 
slave trade, because they carried the flag 
of some Power that claimed exemption 
from the right of search, the vigilance of 
our squadron was frustrated. When the 
American flag was hoisted our cruisers 
could not touch a vessel and the captain 
defied them. As long as this went on 
was not the right rev. Prelate deceiving 
their Lordships and the public by saying 
that what was wanted was 4 British Con- 
sul at Mozambique? The cast coast of 
Africa was becoming almost as bad as the 
west, and the slave trade was almost as 
rife there as it once was at Sierra Leone, 
Emigration and other questions of a some- 
| what delicate character had arisen, and if 
| he went into them he could show the House 
| that the slave trade was in various shapes 
as rife asever. The only effectual way 
of stopping it was at Cuba, Until that 
| was done French and American flags would 
| be hoisted, and our cruisers would be s¢t 
}at defiance. He did not say that these 
vessels were French or American, but they 
were nominally so. In many cases they 
obtained the rights of American citizens 
in order to carry on their horrible traffic. 
With these facts established it was idle to 
attach so much importance to the esta- 
blishment of a Consul at Mozambique. He 
did not say that hereafter a Consul might 
not be appointed on that coast, but the 
best hope he entertained was from the co- 
operation of the Americans. They had 
| lately sent out steamers to this coast, and 
an earnest desire had been expressed on 


Mozambique. 











| the part of the American Government to 
' co-operate with our eruisers on the west 
| coast, and to deal with the false American 
vessels that assumed the American flog. 
If the officers cordially carried out this de- 
| sire great advantages would result. 


| Lorp BROUGHAM wished to call at- 
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tention to a circumstance which had re- 
cently occurred, that the captain of a 
Cunard steamer—a line of mail packets 
that had, from first to last, received some- 
thing like £500,000 of the public money— 
had positively refused to receive any first- 
class passenger who had the slightest tinge 
of African blood. A lady in whose face 
he (Lord Brougham) could detect no trace 
of African lineage was lately refused a first- 
class cabin by the captain on the ground 
he had stated. 

Eart GRANVILLE trusted that his 
noble Friend (Lord Stratheden) would be 
induced to withdraw his Motion after the 
explanation that had been given by his 
noble Friend (Lord Wodehouse). The 
question was one which might be left to 
the discretion of the Executive Govern- 
ment, especialiy with reference to the time 
at which a Consul should be appointed. 
He was unwilling to negative in express 
terms the Motion of the noble Lord, as it 
might give an erroneous impression that 
there existed lukewarmness on the part 
of the Government with reference to the 
suppression of the slave trade. 
he was sure, could doubt the sincerity of 
the Prime Minister or the noble Lord the 
Foreign Seeretary in their desire to put 
down that traffic; and he hoped, there- 
fore, that his noble Friend would consent 
to withdraw his Motion. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD said, he hoped 
his noble Friend would not assent to the 
proposal of the noble Earl. The utmost 
which that House could do was to express 
its opinion on the question, and if they did 
80, the country would take it as an expres- 
sion of the opinion of their Lordships that 
the appointment of a Consul to Mozambique 
was a step that should be taken at once. 
He did think that the evils of introducing 
subjects of this importance without ade- 
quate results were very much aggravated 
by their being withdrawn without a division. 
He, therefore, trusted that the noble Lord 
would press his Motion. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN said, no Member 
of the Government had employed language 
which could lead him to hope that the ap- 
pointment of a Consul to Mozambique was 
contemplated as a step likely to be soon 
taken, and no attempt had been made to 
show that the slave trade could be checked 
on that coast till a Consul was appointed. 
He protested against the version which the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary had given 
of his (Lord Stratheden’s) opinion, when 
he endeavoured to treat this as a question 


No one, | 
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of the merit or demerit of our former Con- 
sul at Mozambique. He had never raised 
that question. There was not one remark 
of the noble Lord which did not point to 
the dispersion of our naval squadron, and 
the withdrawal of our Consular Establish- 
ment on the African coast, and he could 
not help expressing his astonishment at the 
language which had fallen from the noble 
| Lord. He felt that he had no course left 


| to him but to divide the House. 
On Question their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 11 ; Not-Contents 6: Majority 5. 
Resolved in the A firmative. 
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House adjourned at a Quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’cloek. 
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INSOLVENCY AND BANKRUPTCY 
(SALARIES, &c.)—REPORT. 


Mr. CLIVE having brought up the Re- 
|port adopted by the Committee of the 
| whole House on the Bankruptcy and In- 
solvency Bill, with respect to salaries and 
compensations. 

Srr HENRY WILLOUGHBY remarked 
that in the discussion which had taken 
place on this measure a question arose 
whether any portion of the Bill affected 
compensations; and he understood the At- 
torney General to reply distinctly that 
there was not a word about compensation 
in the Bill from beginning to end. He 
(Sir Henry Willoughby) must say that he 
had read the Bill very differently. In 
order to fix a compensation on the Con- 
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solidated Fund it was necessary that they 
should pass a Resolution. The question 
now before the House was a Report on 
the Resolution; and he submitted to the 
House that it was not desirable to intro- 
duce the word “compensation” into the 
Resolution, which was worded very gene- 
rally, because it affected any compensation 
in the Act passed in the present Parlia- 
ment. Hon. Members would observe that 
a very large power of granting compensa- 
tion was given by the Resolution, and the 
point he wished to submit to the House 
was this, that it was not desirable to in- 
crease the enormous amount of compensa- 
tion which now rested on the Consolidated 
Fund—in other words, on the taxpayers 
of this country. The way in which com- 
pensations had increased of late years 
was something astounding. In one shape 
or another this country paid a million 
and a half in compensations, superannua- 
tions, and pensions; and there was nearly 
£300,000 under the single head of com- 
pensation and allowances. In 1856 a re- 
turn was made to the House, from which 
it appeared that the Court of Chancery cost 
£171,000 a year, out of which £92,000 a 
year was paid in the shape of compensa- 
tions. The expenses of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, with which they were more par- 
ticularly engaged, amounted to £54,000, 
more than one-half of which was paid in 
compensation. That was a system which 
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proposed in line 2, to leave out the words 
and Compensations.” 

Mr. T. 8S. DUNCOMBE inquired whe- 
ther it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to fill up the vacant Commis- 
sionship of Insolvency while a probability 
or possibility existed of the Bankruptey 
Bill being passed into law during the 
present Session. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
certainly was not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to fill up the va- 
cancy. Provision had been made for the 
temporary discharge of the duties of the 
office until the period at which he trusted 
the Bill would come into operation, which 
he hoped would soon be the case. He was 
not surprised at the alarm which the hon. 
Baronet had exhibited at the amount of 
compensation already given. No doubt it 
was exceedingly large, but the House 
would perceive that it was the penalty 
which the country had to pay for former 
errors. The present Bill, as he had stated, 
did not contain one word in relation to 
new compensations. Those which were 
referred to had been granted in 1831, 
when the former system for the adminis- 
tration of bankruptcy was put an end to, 
and under the terms of their appointment 
compensation had to be provided for seven 
Commissioners, besides a number of other 
persons discharging duties in connection 
with that Court. The aggregate amount of 


(Salaries, dc.) — Report. 


must be kept within some bounds. In! compensation then granted exactly repre- 
1846 Sir Robert Peel said, if the system | sented the compensation referred to in the 
was persisted in, no treasury could supply | present Bill. It was, he might add, anti- 
the funds, because they never could make | cipated at the time that the administration 
an improvement of the law without ap- of the bankruptcy law would undergo great 
pealing to the Consolidated Fund. He ob- | improvement, that a considerable addition 
jected to compensation in bankruptcy being | would be made to the business of the 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund. Bank- | Court, and it was accordingly provided 


ruptey compensations were ordered by sta- 
tute to be paid out of a fund to be raised 
by fees; and what he wanted to know was 


what right the hon. Gentleman opposite | 


had to transfer the charge for such fund 
to the Consolidated Fund. For his own 
part, he did not see why the original ar- 
rangement under which these salaries were 
made chargeable on fees should be de- 
parted from, more especially as it had 
been stated that when the revised scale of 
fees came into operation, an annual sur- 
plus of £15,000 was expected. Believing 
that upwards of £21,600 would be charged 
on the Consolidated Fund by the Bill as 
now framed, he begged to move the omis- 
sion of the word “‘ compensation.” 

First Resolution read 2°;—Amendment 


Sir Henry Willoughby 


| 





that compensations should be made from 
the fee fund. Unfortunately, however, 
the law was so little in consonance with 
the wishes of the community that the 
business of the Court underwent an annual 
decrease. Under those circumstances, the_ 
Commission which had been appointed in 
1854, had recommended as an act of jus- 
tice, that the compensations in question 
should not be charged on the fee fund. 
The practical result was that the suitors 
in the Bankruptcy Court were compelled 
for all time to come—at least till the com- 
pensation should determine—to pay this 
amount. But with what justice could 
they demand that creditors or bankrupts 
should contribute to the payment of a sum 
which the improvidence of a former Par- 
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liament had granted to others. It was an 
abuse arising out of the former adminis- 
tration of the law, but there was no jus- 
tice in making the creditors who resorted 
to the Court of Bankruptcy pay for that 
abuse. In conformity with the recommen- 
dation of the Commission, therefore, the 
present Bill proposed to transfer the com- 
pensations mentioned in its 140th clause 
to the consolidated fund. Among the per- 
sons who received compensation he might 
mention Mr. Thurlow, the nephew of Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, who for the loss of 
the office he held under the former system 
received a compensation of £5,700 a year. 
The former Commissioners of the Bank- 
ruptey Court, and the clerk of the Hanaper 
Office, also received compensation. If 
these sums were paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund the Court of Bankruptcy would 
be relieved of a burden that was unjustly 
charged on it. The hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Willoughby) expressed a desire on 
a former occasion to have a more detailed 
account of the state of the finances of the 
Bankruptcy Court, and he might take the 
present opportunity of stating from the 
balance-sheet which he held in his hand, 
that there would be a surplus of very 
nearly £14,000 a year, to be derived from 
the balance of payments to be made in the 
administration of the law, and the sums 
received as fees during that administration. 
With respect to the balance-sheet as be- 
tween the present Bill and the consoli- 
dated fund, the state of the case would be 
that for a short period of time—so long as 
the compensations and retiring annuities 
lasted—they would constitute a charge on 
the consolidated fund, but it should be 
borne in mind that those who were in 
receipt of those allowances had already 
passed the ordinary limit of human life, 
and that as they died off so would the 
charge on the consolidated fund be dimin- 
ished. The benefit which he expected 
would accrue to the consolidated fund in 
consequence of the improvements which 
he hoped the Bill would effect, would be 
independent of other considerations that 
its enactment would enable the Govern- 
ment to carry out—that change in the fees 
in County Courts which had been long re- 
commended, and which, under the opera- 
tion of the Bill, might, he thought, be very 
easily accomplished without any imposi- 
tion of any additional burden on the coun- 
try. He trusted that after that explana- 
tion the hon. Baronet would withdraw his 
Amendment. 
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Mr. BARROW said, that he hoped, on 
the contrary, that the hon. Baronet would 
divide the House on his Amendment. He 
had heard so much of compensations and 
retiring allowances that he was perfectly 
sick of the words, and he could not see on 
what principle the taxpayers of this coun- 
try should be called on to submit to a bur- 
den which the framers of the Bill of 1831 
had thrown upon the fee fund. If that 
fund were insolvent, of course the grant 
would cease, for the taxpayers were not 
bound to make it good. If the fund 
were not insolvent, if it was expected here- 
after to yield the full amount, well and 
good; let the hon. and learned Gentleman 
pay the claimants with bills to be ho- 
noured when there should be funds in 
hand. But he saw no reason why the tax- 
payers should contribute to the compensa- 
tion of persons whose offices, when they 
held them, were little better than sine- 
cures, and he hoped that this further bur- 
den on the Consolidated Fund would be 
strenuously resisted. 

Coronet FRENCH said, he was of opin- 
ion that the House could scarcely be aware 
of the scope of the measure brought under 
their notice. Compensation had been given 
in a manner that he must characterize as 
most extraordinary, inasmuch as men in the 
prime of life had received compensation to 
the amount of three times their salaries. 
But he objected to the Bankruptcy Bill it- 
self, and he wished to ask the House if they 
had read its provisions. It abolished the 
distinction between traders and non- traders, 
so that it would be in the power of a mort- 
gagee to make his creditor a bankrupt, 
however large the estate might be on which 
the mortgage was held. It was said the 
Bill did not apply to Ireland, but though 
that was true in name it was not so in 
reality, for an Irish Gentleman contracting 
a debt in England would be subject to the 
operation of this law. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he did not agree 
with the hon. and gallant Gentieman who 
had just spoken with regard to the Bill, 
which, in his opinion, was one of the best 
measures of law reform which had been 
brought into that House for a long time. 
However, he had no sympathy with the 
persons whom it was proposed to compen- 
sate. Great credit was due to the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Henry Willoughby) for the 
care he bestowed on questions of the 
kind; and he (Mr. Hadfield) joined him 
in thinking that great injustice and wrong 
was done to the country by those enor- 
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mous sinecures. 


income of £7,500 a year from 1831; and 
how long he he had received the public 
money before, he did not know—probably 
for half a century. But the question was, 
whether the Consolidated Fund or the 
bankrupt assets should pay—in other 
words, whether the misfortune of these 
enormous sinecures should be inflicted on 
the country, which had connived at the 
wrong, or on the suffering creditors. He 
wished he could join with the hon. Ba- 
ronet in this Amendment; but he would 
join with him if he were to bring in a Bill 
to-morrow to put an end to those sine- 
cures. 

Question put, “That the words ‘and 
Compensation’ stand part of the Resolu- 
tion.” 

The House divided: Ayes 98; Noes 
111: Majority 13. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee in the said Resolution, so amended, ‘ That 
the Salaries, Allowances, Remunerations, and 
Retiring Annuities, which may become payable to 
certain persons appointed under or affected by any 
Act of the present Session for amending the: Law 
relating to Bankruptcy and insolvency in Eng- 
land, shall be charged upon the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.’ ” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
whole of the Bill is founded on the propo- 
sition that compensation shall be taken 
from the Consolidated Fund, and it will be 
impossible, therefore, for me to go on with 
the Bill which stands next on the paper 
(the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill). 

Mr. MALINS: I much regret the divi- 
sion which the House has thought proper 
to come to, but I think the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman has taken the right course. 
Under the circumstances, it would neither 
be coisistent with his own honour, his 
position, nor his duty to the country, after 
that decision, to proceed with the Bill, the 
principle of which was based on honour 
and justice. I am quite satisfied that 
many hon. Members did not know for what 
they were voting. The question put to 
me since I came into the House most dis- 
tinctly proved that to be so; and if hon. 
Gentlemen will take on themselves to de- 
cide questions vitally affecting the exist- 
ence of a great measure—the introduction 
of which is a great honour to the Govern- 
ment— without taking the trouble of ascer- 
taining what they are voting about, my 

Mr. Hadfield 


{COMMONS} 


There was. one gentle- | 
man who had been in receipt of the large | 
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hon. and learned Friend has no other 
course to pursue than to throw up the Bill. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman brings a charge against hon, 
Members of this House, which, if true in 
this case, is undoubtedly true in many 
others. But thcre is a remarkable unan- 
imity amongst one section of the House— 
I mean that section which is represented 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman. Now, 
I am willing to believe that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General has been rather 
sudden in the determination to which he has 
come. I have seen law officers before who 
have not been able to carry all their mea- 
sures, and other distinguished Members of 
Government who have been in a like posi- 
tion, but they have not thought it neces- 
sary to say that the Bill having been 
founded on an intimate connection with 
this or that particular clause, they thought 
it incumbent on them to withdraw the 
Bill. I should, therefore, recommend the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to withdraw 
the statement which he has just made, and, 
at least, give himself a day’s consideration 
before he intimates to the House that he 
will not go on any longer with his Bill. I 
believe there is a strong wish on the part 
of those who are most concerned—the com- 
mercial community—that this Bill, with 
some Amendments, should pass. At the 
same time there is a very strong opinion 
that the Bill provides for persons who are 
superseded compensations and pensions 
very much more than is necessary; and 
that whilst the lawyers have been attempt- 
ing to do a great service to the mercantile 
community, they have not forgotten to do 
a little for themselves. I do not rise for 
the sake of going into a discussion of what 
has been passed, but merely to suggest that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who I pre- 
sume speaks for the Government, should 
not conclude the matterto-night, but should 
give himself at least a day’s consideration 
before he adds to the disasters of the Ses- 
sion the withdrawal of this Bill, and thus 
inflicts a great disappointment on a large 
portion of the community. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE: I venture to 
add my entreaties to those of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, that the Attorney 
General will reconsider his decision in this 
matter. The hon.and learned Member for 
Wallingford (Mr. Malins) had accused hon. 
Members of voting for what they did not 
understand. I deny the accusation, so far 
as I am concerned; but I believe many 
voted in the majority who did not think 
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the question material to the merits of the 
Bill. It will be trifling with this House 
and the public if, because we have ex- 
pressed in an unmistakeable way our opin- 
ion against placing these compensations 
on the Consolidated Fund—a matter which 
touches only the fringe of the subject of 
bankruptey—a Bill of so much interest to 
the mercantile community is to be with- 
drawn. If it had been true that there 
was no source except the Consolidated 
Fund, from which these compensations 
could be paid, then the public might have 
submitted to this charge in exchange for a 
great improvement of the law. But what 
is the simple fact? Why, that there is a 
large fund called ‘‘ The Banker’s Balance,” 
belonging to the Court of Bankruptcy; 
that that fund amounts to a million and a 
half sterling, and that the interest upon it 
has for many years past met, and a great 
deal more than met, the cost of these com- 
pensations. The hon. Member for Evesham 
(Sir Henry Willoughby) only asked the 
House to say that they should be paid out of 
the fund from which they have been paid 
for thirty-five years, and I think the House 
has arrived at the right decision. I en- 


treat the Government not to throw up ina 
pet, an important measure, which the com- 


mercial classes anxiously desire to sce 
passed into law, merely because they have 
been defeated on a comparatively unim- 
portant point. 

Mer. MOWBRAY: As one of those 
who have been censured by the hon. and 
learned Attorney General and the learned 
Member for Wallingford, I beg leave to 
offer a few words to the House. I happen 
to be in the position of knowing perhaps 
more of the nature of these compensa- 
tions than any other hon. Gentleman, 
except the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Stamford (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
and it is because I know the enormous 
charge inflicted on the Consolidated Fund 
to the extent of nearly £130,000 by 
the Attorney General and the learned 
Member for Wallingford, who, although 
sitting on opposite sides of the House, 
combined to fix a heavy charge on the 
public Revenue for a number of years—it 
is because I have seen the practical work- 
ing of a system which saddles the Consoli- 
dated Fund with hundreds of thousands a 
year for the benefit of persons in the prime 
of life who are perfectly competent to dis- 
charge any duties which may be imposed 
upon them—it is because I have seen the 
difference between the returns of the per- 
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sons who formerly received compensation 
to the income-tax, and their claims for 
compensation that I went into the same 
lobby with the majority on this occasion. 
I disclaim the ignorance of the subject 
which has been ascribed to us, and I shall 
repeat the vote I have given if the opinion 
of the House is again tested on this ques- 
tion. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, I 
have not imputed ignorance of the sub- 
ject to the hon. Gentleman. I have not 
opened my mouth to impugn the decision 
of the House, nor have I expressed any 
censure. If I give any censure at all, it 
will be to the inaccurate statement made 
by the hon. Member who spoke last. In 
the case of the former Bills of this kind 
I struggled against compensation. Who 
forced it upon me, and supported it on 
every division? Why, the hon. Member 
for Durham. 

Mr. MOWBRAY: I beg to correct the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. I say he 
will not find my name among those who 
voted for compensation. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: It was 
through the efforts made upon the hon. 
Member's side of the House, and in spite 
of the reluctance shown on this side, that 
compensation was conceded. But another 
inaccurate statement has been made by the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. He tells 
me that this Bill creates compensation, 
and that there is a feeling in the country 
against it. Now, not a single shilling of 
compensation is created by this Bill. Sir, 
I should be most unwilling to throw away 
the many months’ labour which this measure 
has cost me; but, unless the reeommenda- 
tion of the Commission be adopted, it will 
not be in my power to give to suitors in 
bankruptcy the remission of one farthing 
of the fees to which they are now subject. 
In the confidence that this unanimous Re- 
port would gain credit with the House, all 
the calculations and arrangements set forth 
in the measure have been made upon the 
footing of this recommendation; and, un- 
less this charge be transferred, the whole 
Bill must be re-cast and the arrangements 
entirely re-considered. If the House will 
pardon the expression, I will give it an op- 
portunity, by not immediately withdraw- 
ing the measure, of reviewing its decision. 
The question before the House is that the 
Resolution as amended be agreed to, and I 
propose, Sir, with the permission of the 
House, to take a division on that question. 
if that division be in aecordance with the 
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last, the result will be that the next Order 
of the Day must be withdrawn. That 
course I shall take reluctantly and mourn- 
fully—not out of any feeling of spleen or 
vexation. I have had no other object in 
framing the Bill but to meet the general 
wish of the mercantile community, who 
appear, I venture to say, to be almost unan- 
imous in their approval of this measure. 
That was my single object, but if these 
arrangements are rejected by the House, I 
see no other alternative but to postpone 
the consideration of the Bill till a future 
Session, when I trust it may be re-intro- 
duced under happier auspices. 

Mr. ELLICE (Coventry): I have heard 
with great regret the statement of my 
learned Friend, to whom the country is 
deeply indebted for the great labour he 
has bestowed on this Bill. But since I 
have had the honour of a seat in this 
House I have been particularly watchful 
of all encroachments on the Consolidated 
Fund. I have voted against the imposition 
of these charges on that fund in the case 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill and other 
measures; and, following the same prece- 
dent, I have voted to-night with the ma- 
jority, not desiring that the persons whom 
it is now proposed to compensate should 
be deprived of compensation, but thinking 
that the fund which has already been found 
ample to meet this charge should continue 
to be applied to that purpose. I regret 
to hear from my hon. and learned Friend 
that if we persevere in our endeavour to 
protect the public purse we must submit 
to be charged as parties to the loss of this 
Bill. Thatis a situation in which inde- 
oe Members ought not to be placed. 

t isa matter of little importance whether 
the public should continue to pay £20,000 
a year in the shape of fees or that the 
sum should be placed on the Consolidated 
Fund, but I am shocked to learn that if 
we vote independently on an incidental 
point of this kind the Government are to 
sacrifice a measure of the greatest and 
most serious importance to the public. 
Nevertheless, I shall claim the right to 
exercise my own independent vote, voting 
again as I voted before, throwing upon 
the Government the whole responsibility 
of withdrawing this Bill, upon a ground 
which I think is utterly untenable and un- 
justifiable. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY: T trust 
the House will bear in mind what is ef- 
fected by its last vote. There is a charge 
amounting to £21,565, of which £9,000 

The Attorney General 





is charged on a fee fund by the 1 & 2 of 
William IV., c. 127, and which always 
has been and will continue to be paid out 
of that fee fund. The other charge of 
£12,000 was also imposed by the 5 & 6 of 
Vict., on the fee fund. The House has 
not disturbed these arrangements, but has 
simply refused to transfer these charges 
from the fee fund to the Consolidated 
Fund. In taking that course it has done 
quite right, and I trust it will stand by its 
decision. 

Mr. COLLINS: I hope the House will 
not be influenced by the threat to with- 
draw this Bill. In 1857 the hon. and 
learned Attorney General brought forward 
an important Bill relating to the probate 
of wills; and my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for York moved the Amendment of a 
clause giving a local jurisdiction limited to 
£1,500 by striking out the words of limi- 
tation. My hon. Friend was successful in 
carrying his Amendment. The Attorney 
General said if the Amendment were in- 
sisted upon he would be obliged to with- 
draw the Bill, but he would give the 
House one more opportunity of reconsider- 
ing its decision. The House, however, 
was not to be bullied into establishing a 
limited local jurisdiction in matters of 
probate; and accordingly, on dividing 
again, it decided by a majority of two that 
the jurisdiction of the local courts should 
be unlimited as to amount. The Attorney 
General then said he would not proceed 
with the measure, but would give the 
House another opportunity of rescinding 
its decision upon the question that the 
clause stand part of the Bill. The debate 
was adjourned till another day, when the 
Attorney General moved that the clause 
be rejected; but the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) was 
fortunately in his place, and he said that 
the Bill was a valuable one, and that he 
did not think the particular alteration ap- 
proved by the House at all inconsistent 
with its main principle. The Bill passed 
and became a most useful measure. I 
hope the House will act in the same spirit 
with regard to the present measure. 

Mr. HEADLAM: I can say with the 
most perfect confidence that the principle 
now struck at is one of the most essential 
principles of the Bill, because the one 
thing of all others sought by the commer- 
cial classes of this country is the diminu- 
tion of the fees paid by suitors. I have 
no hesitation in saying that, as the prin- 
ciple was essential to the measure of last 
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Session, which was introduced by the noble 
Lord the Member for London and myself, 
and which, but for certain circumstances, 
would have passed into law, so it is essen- 
tial to that of this; and without that prin- 
ciple it is impossible that the Bill should 
be proceeded with. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Coventry (Mr. Ellice) says 
that it is wrong of the Government to 
place private Members in the position that 
they must either accept the Resolution, or 
lose the Bill for the Amendment of the law 
of bankruptcy. It does seem so in the 
first instance, but it really is not so. The 
two principles are so totally and entirely 
at variance with each other that it is im- 
possible that any Government should com- 
bine them ; and, therefore, the House must 
take either one or the other, not from any 
desire upon the part of the Government to 
press the House, but because the two can- 
not possibly be united. 

Mr. HENLEY : I rise to protest against 
the charges which have been made by 
my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Malins) 
against the Members who voted in the 
majority. He charged them with two 
things: first, he accused the whole ma- 
jority of being ignorant of what they were 
voting upon. 


Mr. MALINS: Not the whole majority. 
I said that the matter had gone off in such 
a hurry that many hon. Gentlemen did 
not know what they were to divide about. 
Mr. HENLEY: My hon. and learned 
Friend followed it up by charging the ma- 


jority with injustice. He does not intend 
to say that he did not use that term; in- 
deed he employed a word which was 
stronger. I say he has no right to do that, 
because he would lead hon. Members who 
did not know what they divided about, if 
there be any such, to suppose that the ma- 
jority want to take away compensation al- 
together. That would be an injustice, but 
no such matter was involved in the vote, 
which was merely to decide whether the 
sum required for its payment should con- 
tinue to be provided from the source from 
which it is now raised, or whether the 
charge should be thrown upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund. The assertion that this change 
in the law of bankruptcy, in which it is 
said that the public is so much interested, 
is to depend, whether for good or evil, 
upon the question from which source a 
sum of £20,000 per annum is to be paid, 
is, to me, incredible. If the public is to 
derive such vast advantages from the 
change of system, the provision of a sum 
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of £20,000 out of the fees raised upon 
this vast amount of business can hardly 
be fatal to the measure. I have voted as 
I believed to be right, and I shall vote in 
the same way again. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: There is no 
doubt that the vote to which the House 
has just come has placed my hon. and learn- 
ed Friend the Attorney General in a posi- 
tion of great difficulty as to the course 
which he should adopt with regard to the 
Bankruptey Bill. Under these circum- 
stances it is desirable that we should not 
be committed hastily upon a matter which 
requires some consideration. If the Re- 
solution in its amended form should be ab- 
solutely negatived, that, after the vote 
which has been come to, would decide 
the salaries and charges of the Bill should 
be placed upon the Consolidated Fund. At 
the same time it is desirable that my hon. 
and learned Friend should, if upon con- 
sideration he feels in a position to do so, 
make some other proposal to the House 
which will enable him to remedy the se- 
rious inconvenience which has been inflict- 
ed by the vote of the House upon the future 
prospects of the Bankruptcy Bill. Under 
these circumstances I would suggest that 
this debate should be adjourned until 
Thursday, in order that my hon. and 
learned Friend should have time to consi- 
der the course which he will take with re- 
gard to the future progress of that measure. 
I move, Sir, that the debate be adjourned 
till Thursday. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS: After the pro- 
posal which has been made by the nght 
hon. Baronet, to which I hope the House 
will agree, I should not think of taking 
up the time of the House with more than 
one observation. I do trust that upon con- 
sideration my hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General will not come to any con- 
clusion which will lead him to abandon the 
measure for the Amendment of the law 
of bankruptcy. I think that a debt of 
gratitude is due to my hon. and learned 
Friend for the very great pains and trouble 
which he has taken with the measure 
which he has introduced into the House; 
and, speaking from experience, I can tell 
the House how much trouble and what 
care and anxiety is involved in dealing 
with the subject of bankruptcy. I speak 
quite sincerely when I say that, unless the 
House passes the present measure in some 
shape or other, I, for my own part, despair 
of ever seeing a Bankruptcy Bill become 
the law of the land. With regard to the 
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point upon which the division of the House 
has been taken—at which division I regret 
that I was not present, because I should 
certainly have voted with my hon. and 
learned Friend—I must remind the House 
of a circumstance which I do not think 
has been stated. It is not very many years 
since a Royal Commission was appointed 
to consider the whole question of the law 
of bankruptcy. Upon that Commission 
were men of the greatest eminence, both 
in the legal and commercial world, and one 
of its recommendations was, that that 
should be done with regard to this £20,000 
which my hon. and learned Friend has 
proposed. And although my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Henley) says that £20,000 is 
not a large sum of money, I must remind 
the House that £20,000, when taken in 
relation to the other costs of bankruptcy 
proceedings, is by no means an insignifi- 
cant sum. Besides that, I do think that a 
case of greater injustice than this was 
never found in the course of the adminis- 
tration of the law. Observe what is done. 


Several years ago, a generation ago almost, 
you thought it right to abolish certain 
judicial officers in bankruptcy. Of course 
they were entitled to compensation, ‘and 
you are now making the unfortunate per- 


sons who are obliged to have recourse to 
the Court of Bankruptcy, the present 
suitors, pay a sum to the fixing and dis- 
posal of which they have not been con- 
curring parties. Therefore, if the vote 
is to be taken again, I shall support the 
proposal of my hon. and learned Friend, 
which I believe is founded upon justice, 
and I am extremely glad that he has been 
able to prevail upon the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
consent to the transfer of this sum to the 
fund upon which it ought always to have 
been placed. I trust that, whatever course 
my hon. and learned Friend may take, he 
will not abandon the Bankruptcy Bill, 
which I am quite sure may now become 
the law of the country, and which, if it 
does, will redound very much to his houour 
and to that of the Government of which 
he is a Member. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


EXCISE AND ASSESSED TAXES ACTS. 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 
Mr. LAING moved the following Re- 
solutions :— 


Sir Hugh Cairns 


{COMMONS} 





Taxes Acts. 


(In the Committee.) 

“1, That, in lieu of the Duties now payable on 
Game Certificates in Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively, there shall be charged the following 
Duties of Excise :— 

For a Licence in Great Britain, or a Certificate 
in Ireland, to be taken out by every person who 
shall use any dog, gun, net, or other engine for the 
purpose of taking or killing any game whatever, 
or any woodcock, snipe, quail, or landrail, or any 
conies, or any deer, or shall take or kill by any 
means whatever, or shall assist inany manner in 
the taking, by any means whatever, of any game, 
or any woodcock, snipe, quail, or landrail, or any 
coney, or any deer :— 
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£. 8. d, 

If such Licence or Certificate shall 
be taken out after the 5th day of April 
and before the Ist day of November, 

To expire on the 5th day of April 
in the following year ‘ . 
To expire on the 3lst day of Oc- 
tober in the same year in which 
the Licence or Certificate shall 
be taken out . ° . ° 

If such Licence or Certificate shall 
be taken out on or after the lst day of 
November, 

To expire on the 5th day of April 
following . : . ° ‘ 

“2. That any person having the right 
to kill game on any lands in England 
or Scotland shall be entitled to take 
out a Licence to authorise any servant, 
for whom he shall be chargeable to the 
Duty of Assessed Taxes, as a Game- 
keeper, to kill game upon the same 
lands, upon payment of the Duty of 200 

“3. That it is expedient to amend the Laws 
relating to Game Certificates and Licences to 
deal in Game.” 

Mr. CAIRD said, he should propose 
that the word ‘“coney”’ be omitted from 
the Resolution, as he was of opinion that, 
according to the present wording of the 
clause, a certificate would have to be taken 
out to kill rabbits. Rabbits were most 
destructive vermin on a farm— more s0 
than bats or rooks—and, therefore it was 
desirable that farmers should be allowed 
to kill them on their own land without a 
licence. 

Mr. LAING said, the only object pro- 
posed was to alter the amount of money to 
be paid for a licence, but not in any other 
way to affect the existing law. The words 
of the Resolution were a literal transcript 
of the words of the Act. None of the 
exceptions provided under the present Act 
would be interfered with. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, that if the 
words were left in it would be imperative 
on every person killing rabbits to take out 
a game certificate. Now, it was well 
known to agriculturists that there was no 
nuisance to which the farmer was sub- 
jected equal to rabbits, and in many dis- 
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tricts it was necessary to employ men to 
keep them down; but this clause would 
render all persons so employed liable to a 


tax. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he understood the 
hon. Secretary tothe ‘l'reasury to say that 
the only change proposed by the Govern- 
ment was an amended scale of duties. He 
supposed, therefore, that the Act of Par- 
liament to be founded on these Resolutions 
would contain all the exemptions and ex- 
ceptions contained in the existing statute. 
If that were so the Resolution appeared 
to him to be right enough, and it was not 
necessary to have these words left out, so 
that people might go into other people’s 
land to shoot rabbits. The exemption 
would enable farmers and others to shoot 
rabbits on their own grounds, and there 
was nothing in the Act to render keepers 
liable. If the Secretary of the Treasury 
would undertake to bring the Bill in in 
that form, he thought it safer to let the 
words stand as they now did. 

Mr. PALK said, he objected to im- 
porting words of dubious meaning into 
- the Resolution, when by a slight alteration 
they could make it perfectly plain to the 
commonest understanding. He was also 
sorry to find that the Resolution was to be 
carried without discussing its principle, 
because he confessed that he saw no reason 
for altering the scale of certificates at all. 
He did not suppose it would bring in a 
larger revenue, and therefore he wanted 
to know what was the object of this Re- 
solution. It was not very clearly drawn, 
because the hon. Gentleman opposite had 
found it necessary to explain that the 
words in the Resolution did not mean 
what they appeared to mean. The present 
style of legislation was not very easy to 
understand, and he trusted that the hon. 
Gentleman or some supporter of the Go- 
vernment would explain why this altera- 
tion was proposed, and why, if it were 
actually necessary, it could not be put in 
a plainer and more intelligible shape. 

Mr. LAING explained that an Act of 
Parliament to carry out these Resolutions 
would be necessary, so that the effect of 
passing the Resolution would not be to 
give validity to the alterations in the scale 
of licences. When the Bill was before the 
House it would be for hon. Gentlemen, 
who considered the existing exemptions did 
not go far enough, to move such Amend- 
ments as they might think proper. With 
regard to the objects of the measure, the 
Government had been advised by the offi- 
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cers of Inland Revenue that by making 
the proposed reduction in the charge facili- 
ties would be afforded to many persons to 
take out game licences, which they would 
be likely to avail themselves of, and that 
consequently a considerable increase in the 
revenue derived from game certificates 
might be expected, while the constant eva- 
sions of the duty which now took place, 
owing to the high rate imposed, would be 
to a great extent avoided. 

Mr. DIVETT said, he had known per- 
sons fond of sporting who ran serious risks 
rather than pay £4. Many such would 
doubtless take out certificates under the 
new system. In his opinion the reduction 
might be carried further with advantage. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he understood 
it was intended that it would still be com- 
petent for persons to shoot rabbits on their 
own farms, and therefore he would advise 
the withdrawal of the Amendment. It was 
said there was to be no alteration in the ex- 
isting law, but there appeared to be some, 
because for the killing deer a licence was 
to be required for the first time. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE remarked that un- 
der the existing law no game certificate was 
necessary for destroying rabbits by the 
owner or occupier, or by his servants; but 
it was necessary to guard against persons 
going upon enclosed land, and, under the 
pretence of shooting rabbits, beating up 
for game, for which purpose persons so 
trespassing were liable to be proceeded 
against under the game laws. The owner 
of any enclosed land could give leave to as 
many persons as he pleased to kill rabbits, 
and no game certificates would be requisite, 
and he did not see, therefore, that it would 
make any difference if the word “ coney” 
were struck out. 

Mr. BARROW said, he held that it was 
essential owners and occupiers should have 
the right to kill rabbits either by them- 
selves or their servants, on their own lands, 
but he was satisfied with the assurance 
that the exemptions in the existing law 
would be continued. 

Sim JOHN TROLLOPE observed that 
he did not understand that any alteration 
in the existing Game Laws was proposed. 
The only question was, whether it was 
politic or not to reduce the rate of game 
licences. He thought it was; for there 
were many persons, as commercial men, 
clerks, and others, of unquestionable re- 
spectability, who were able, perhaps, to 
take only a short holiday in the year, and 
who would gladly take out licences to kill 
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game during that holiday, if they could 
do so at a moderate cost. He looked upon 
the proposal as a great boon to those 
classes, and should support it. If the 
word “ coney’”’ were omitted, it would, he 
feared, invite people of improper character 
from neighbouring towns to enter and tres- 
pass upon enclosed lands, under the pre- 
tence of shooting rabbits, knowing that 
they could only be proceeded against for 
the trespass. 

Mr. WALTER said, that after the de- 
claration which had been made on both 
sides, that there was no intention to afford 
any protection to rabbits, he thought the 
hon. Member for Stirling (Mr. Caird) would 
do well not to press his Amendment; be- 
cause it might lead to misconception out 
of doors as to the feeling which actuated 
hon. Gentlemen in voting upon the ques- 
tion. He apprehended that the same faci- 
lities would be given for the destruction 
of rabbits, so far as they were considered 
noxious to agriculture, as under the exist- 
ing law; and he hoped the hon. Member 
for Stirling would rest satisfied with that 
assurance on the part of the Government. 
With respect to the financial part of the 
question, the only fault he had to find 
with the Resolutions was, that they did 
not go far enough. He believed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
derived a great financial advantage from 
reducing the certificates to one guinea, or, 
at all events, to two guineas. At present, 
a considerable number of gentlemen, who 
were in the habit of shooting every year, 
never dreamt of taking out a licence. The 
sum was very large, and, in the case of a 
gentleman with a numerous family of sons, 
it became a serious tax. He was satisfied, 
therefore, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would gain by making a uniform 
charge of one guinea. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, after the 
explanations which had been given, he felt 
constrained to join in the advice to his 
hon. Friend to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mx. CAIRD said, he could not accede 
to the recommendation which had been 
made to him. As a practical agriculturist, 
he had seen so much damage done by 
rabbits, that he thought the Government 
would do well to offer a premium for their 
destruction. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he considered the wisest course 
to be to leave the law in the exact state in 
which it was. No change whatever was 
proposed. The only effect, so far as he 
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could see, of carrying the Amendment, 
would be to make it necessary for parties 
to take out separate 4/. certificates to kill 
rabbits. It was true that rabbits were de. 
structive ; but he thought that proper per- 
sons only should be permitted to destroy 
them. 

Mr. CAIRD said, that under the third 
Resolution the laws relating to Game cer- 
tificates might be so altered as to obviate 
the result stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Nor could he agree in the 
opinion that no change was proposed, be- 
cause it was ‘a Bill to Amend the Law,” 
and the word *“ deer’”’ was introduced. 

Amendment negatived. 

Sr WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
wished to call attention to the fact, that 
the names of all persons who took out cer- 
tificates at present were advertised at a 
very heavy expense in the newspapers, and 
to ask whether they would continue to be 
so advertised when certificates were taken 
out two or three times in the season, and 
when it was expected that a much larger 
number of persons would take them out 
than at present. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had mentioned, at an early 
period of the Session, that a remission to 
the amount of nearly £50,000 would take 
place in the price of the certificates; but 
by the increase in their number, it was 
expected that there would be a gain to the 
revenue of perhaps £10,000 a year. He 
was not able to give any answer as to the 
publication of the names of the holders; 
but he quite agreed with the hon. Baronet 
that it was a matter which required consi- 
deration : especially as the certificate might 
be for part of a season; and thus the ques- 
tion might arise whether the process of 
advertising should be repeated. There 
was always more or less of petty jobbing 
connected with the whole system of Go- 
vernment advertisements, and it was not 
easy to discover how this could best be 
remedied. It was obviously desirable that 
advertisements should not be inserted on 
behalf of the Government, for which there 
was no real necessity ; but he was not able 
to say to what extent, under the new sys 
tem, the Treasury would be able to dis- 
pense with the assistance which those pub- 
lications were supposed to give. It was 
proposed to effect an important change 
with regard to Game certificates, which 
had hitherto belonged to the class of as 
sessed taxes, and were under the jurisdic- 
tion, not of the magistrates, but of the 
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Commissioners of Taxes. By the Bill 
which he was about to introduce, they 
would be removed into the class of Excise 
duties, and from the much larger body of 
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that manner. He did not propose to make 
any alteration in the law with respect to 
the sale of game. 

Viscount GALWAY asked whether it 
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officers connected with that department, a | would be requisite for a landowner to 
more efficient and powerful supervision | take out separate certificates for each of 
would be exercised; and he was informed | the manors of which he might happen to 
that they would likewise be brought under be possessed, or whether, as at present, 
‘e 


general certificate would suffice ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he apprehended that one cer- 
tificate would be sufficient. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


the jurisdiction of the magistrates, and 
possibly in that way the system of ad- 
yertising might be dispensed with. An- 
other change which he had been led to 
propose, at the suggestion of a high autho- 
rity, whose opinion was much respected 
in that House, was that, in the event of a 
person trespassing in pursuit of game, his 
certificate should become absolutely void. 
This would go far to counteract any inju- 
rious effects that might follow from re- 
ducing the price of certificates, which some 
persons urged would give increased encou- 
ragement to poaching of a certain descrip- 
tion. 

In reply to Sir Batpwrn Lereu ton, 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, his impression was that the 
existing Game certificates did not expire 
till early in July. Care would be taken 
to have the new certificates ready before 
the expiration of those at present in force. | 

Mr. M‘CANN said, a person might tres- 
pass in pursuit of game unintentionally, 
and it would be too bad to deprive him of 
his certificate under such circumstances. 

Tse CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Member is not called 
upon to pledge himself by this Resolution. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, the forfviture of the 
licence, in addition to the penalty to which 
persons were liable for trespassing, would 
be viewed in Ireland with much disfavour. 

Mr. DIVETT expressed his approval of 
the plan of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The present mode of issuing certi- 
ficates was inconvenient and clumsy. 

Sik JOHN TROLLOPE said, he appre- 
hended the licence would only be forfeited 
in cases where persous were convicted of 
trespassing. He wished to know whether 
the privilege of selling game would be ex- 
tended to persons taking out licences for 
the limited period. 

Mn. W. R. O. GORE asked whether it 
Was proposed to empower the county po- 
lice in England and the constabulary in 
Ireland to superintend the new licences ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had communicated with 
the Irish Government, who were opposed 
to the employment of the constabulary in 
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Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[6th June. | 

“That the Bili be now read a second time ;’ 
and which Amendment was to leave out the word 
‘now,’ and at the end of the Question to add the 
words ‘ upon this day six months.’ ” 

Question again proposed, “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. G. C. BENTINCK said, that he 
principally objected to the Bill because it 
proposed to transfer all Chapter property to 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, Without making any provision for those 
whose claims were condemned unheard 
in 1840. Those claims were most just, and 
the Bill ought not to pass without their 
recognition, especially after what had taken 
place before the Cathedral Commission 
issued in 1852, under the Earl of Derby’s 
Government, when those claims were fully 
considered and their equity satisfactorily 
established. It was in the knowledge of 
those who had paid attention to the ques- 
tion that many of the cathedrals of the 
country were not like those of the old 
foundation, but were Protestant establish- 
ments, founded by Henry VIII., and con- 
firmed by Queen Elizabeth, for three dis- 
tinct purposes. First, for religious in- 
struction and the celebration of Divine 
worship ; next, for educational purposes ; 
and third, for purposes of charity, or for 
public works. For the first of those pur- 
poses—that of religious instruction and 
the celebration of Divine Service, there 
was a staff of dean and canons, prebendi- 
aries, minor canons, and lay clerks. For 
the second purpose there were head masters 
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and under masters with a certain number 
of boys who were to be educated free of 
expense. For the purposes of charity 
there were a certain number of old men 
to be maintained ; and comparatively large 
sums were also set apart for public works. 
Regular stipends were allotted to the va- 
rious officials, and on looking into the 
statutes he found that the head master, 
who was next in dignity to a prebendary 
or canon, was to receive two-thirds of a 
prebendal income ; the under master was 
to receive one-half, and the lay clerks 
one-third. The college boys and choristers 
were to receive from four to six times 
the sum of a prebendal income to be 
distributed among them for their main- 
tenance; for public works a sum was set 
apart ten times the prebendalincome. But 
changes had taken place in the course of 
time, and though the property of the Dean 
and Chapter was considerably reduced, 
they were still in receipt of considerable 
incomes, while the minor canons, upon 
whom the duty of performing Divine 
worship mainly rested, scarcely received 
anything at all. Before the Act of 1840 
the minor canons had been stripped of 
their emoluments to such a degree that 
they barely had the income of the poorest 
curate, while those at Westminster Abbey 
were reduced to live on the sums realized 
by showing the Church, and the painful 
spectacle might be seen of a clergyman 
standing at the door to check the numbers 
that went into the Abbey as if they were 
going to a concert. He believed that 
since, by arcduction of the number, the 
salaries of those who remained were now 
made up to £150 a year; but as the value 
of the cathedrals was at last discovered, 
and thousands flocked to hear Divine ser- 
vice performed there where only hundreds 
attended before, the reduced staff was in- 
adequate for the performance of the addi- 
tional duties. And yet if they were to 
apply to the Ecclesiastical Commission for 
an augmentation it was certain they would 
meet with a direct refusal. The next body 
who were entitled to consideration was 
the lay clerks, upon whom the solemnity 
in the mode of conducting public worship 
depended, and yet he believed there never 
was a class of men more ill-treated. They 
were entitled to one-third of a prebendal 
income, but they had been so plundered 
that they did not receive the pay of an 
ordinary menial servant, or a journeyman 
mechanic. In the cathedral church of 
Canterbury the lay clerks till very lately 
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received only £40 a year. The Dean and 
Chapter had recently made the munificent 
arrangement of allowing them £25 a year 
certain, with half-a-crown or three shil- 
lings for every day they attended, so that 
if they never missed a day through the 
whole twelve months, their income would 
be increased to about £70 a year. But 
that pittance again was fettered with the 
condition that they were bound to retire 
whenever called upon on an allowance of 
£25 a year. The case of the choristers, 
whom it was imperative on the chaplain 
to maintain and educate, was equally 
pitiable. A collegiate church, one of the 
most noble foundations in England, within 
a short distance of that House, gave 
£14,000 or £15,000 annually towards the 
funds of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
but all it could spare to the 15 or 16 
boys who were upon its foundation was 
£130 a year. These lived in a distant 
suburb, and being obliged to attend mor- 
ing and afternoon service, they had to 
spend the intervening time as best they 
could, and which certainly was not in a 
manner creditable to the Church. At 
Canterbury affairs were just in the same 
state, and the state of Westminster and 
Canterbury was that of every cathedral 
body throughout the kingdom. That was 
a scandal to the Church, and it was a 
scandal to the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
He did not blame the Dean and Chapter 
for it; the Ecclesiastical Commission had 
taken all power out of their hands. The 
educational purposes for which these foun- 
dations had been made were defeated in 
the same manner. All the cathedrals were 
bound to maintain and educate from forty 
to fifty boys, the most promising of whom 
were afterwards to be sent to the Univer- 
sity. In such of the schools as still exist- 
ed—for some of them had vanished alto- 
gether—those arrangements were shame- 
fully set at nought. In Westminster School, 
where he was educated, as well as the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary, the head 
master, who ought to have two-thirds of a 
prebendal income, received only £39, and 
the under master only £15 a year. The 
consequence was, that the remuneration of 
the masters was a tax upon the forty boys, 
who, according to the statutes, ought to be 
maintained free of all expense. Westmin- 
ster was the only one of the collegiate 
schools that had attained to any eminence, 
but at Canterbury there was a school for 
fifty boys which was founded by Henry 
VIII., and in which Charles I. took s0 
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much interest that he ordained that in the 
election of boys for the Chapel Royal the 
boys from that school should have a pre- 
ference. Yet the salary of the head mas- 
ter from the cathedral funds was only 
£100; the rest of his salary being a mere 
tax on the boys. He maintained that these 
schools, if preserved in vigorous operation, 
would be of incalculable advantage, more 
especially in the poorer parts of the coun- 
try. The head master of the cathedral 
school of Carlisle, the Dean and Chapter of 
which, by the way, had surrendered all 
their property to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, had made a touching appeal to 
that body on behalf of his school, and the 


advantages it might afford in the education | 


of a poor district like that diocese, but 


that appeal had hitherto produced no re- | 


sults. He came next to the third purpose 
—the works of charity and public works. 
It was not, indeed, to be expected that the 
cathedrals should now pay the expense of 
public works. But there was also pro- 
vision made for aged persons, chiefly for 
old soldiers; and many of these had va- 
nished altogether, like the schools. Now 
in all these cases, if application was made 
to the Ecclesiastical Commission for aug- 
mentation, the answer was invariably that 
was not the proper place to apply—in 
fact, they would not entertain the propo- 
sition. He was told that the Ecclesiastical 
Commission was very liberal to those ca- 
thedrals that surrendered their property to 
them; but that was not always the case. 
One of the most remarkable instances of 
an edifice being suffered to languish from 
want of needful supplies from its own 
funds was that of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The riches attaching to that foundation 
were proverbial, and one would be dis- 
posed to think the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners would recognize it as an imperative 
duty to preserve the body of the church in 
repair. Mr. Penrose, however, the sur- 
veyor of St. Paul’s, a gentleman much 
looked up to in his profession, had written 
him an interesting letter, in which it was 
stated that the total income of the cathe- 
dral for last year was £1,166, of which, 
after deducting the cost of fire insurance, 
with the salaries of clerk, organist, &c., 
only £827 was left to keep this vast build- 
ing in repair in the trying atmosphere of 
London. That small sum would be wholly 
Inadequate to arrest the progress of decay, 
if it were not for the most painful eco- 
homy, which only permitted repairs to be 
undertaken at those points where they 
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| were urgently needed. At least £500 ad- 
ditional would be requisite for the pur- 
poses of this buiiding. Hon. Members 
would remember the fee of 2d. which used 
to be paid to the vergers for admission 
into St. Paul’s. That question, which had 
given rise to many warm discussions at 
the time, was settled by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, who, in lieu of these fees, 
}gave the vergers £100 a year each. He 
| had lately heard, however, that the Com- 
missioners were inclined to discontinue 
this payment, in which case either the 
2d. admission fee must be reimposed, or 
the Dean and Chapter would have to sup- 
ply the necessary funds from their own 
pockets. He thought that was a proper 
| duty which the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers might take upon themselves. Again, 
what was called the “cupola money ”— 
the fee charged for showing the whisper- 
ing gallery and cupola of St. Paul’s—now 
constituted one of the principal sources of 
| income of the lay clerks and minor canons. 
| Surely it was very improper that any por- 
| tion of the cathedral authorities should be 
paid by show money; and he should be 
glad to see a proper provision made by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for doing 
away with this scandal. Go to what ca- 
thedral they would, they gencrally found 
part of the church furniture falling into 
decay, and the reason given was, ‘“‘ We 
can get nothing from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.” That body paid their 
secretaries and surveyors handsomely, but 
were very averse from contributing to- 
wards objects of this kind. Now, nobody 
at the present day could deny the utility 
of cathedrals. The congregations in many 
cases were largely increasing, and with 
proper care the cathedral schools through- 
out the country might be made of the 
greatest use. But the Bill contained no 
provision for carrying out any of these ob- 
jects. He did not wish that more money 
should be given to the Deans and Chapters, 
but he did want to see the cathedrals uti- 
lized and the schools improved, and he 
appealed to hon. Members who were anx- 
ious for the spread of education to aid him 
in endeavouring, if the Bill got into Com- 
mittee, to provide for the expenditure of 
a reasonable sum in this way. It was a 
principle of English law to carry out the 
intention of founders, and faith ought to 
be kept with the dead as well as with the 
living. Therefore, unless such provisions 
as he had referred to were introduced, he 
should feel it his duty to oppose the Bill. 
[ Third Night. 
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Mr. HOWES said, the argument of his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Selwyn) 
on this question had been misunderstood 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley). 
His hon. and learned Friend urged that 
the duties and labours of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission had been so increased 
of late that it was not only unfair to 
them, but would be injurious to the 
public that those duties should be added to 
by the Bill. In support of this argument 
he adduced the fact that the rentals of 
the estates vested in the Commissioners 
amonnted to £173,000 a year. That was 
not the full value of these estates, but was 
the sum mentioned in the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed in 1839. His 
hon. and learned Friend had also stated 
that the expenditure of the Commission 
in 1839 in law, surveying, and other mat- 
ters amounted to £48,000, but he did not 
mean to convey, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had wrongly inferred, that this ex- 
penditure was in respect of estates the 
rental of which he quoted. With regard 
to the statement that there had been no 
audit for the last three years, the House 
and the public were certainly not aware of 
any efficient audit, as no mention of any 
such audit was made in the Reports for 
1859 and the previous years. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
stated that the principle of the present Bill 
had been admitted, because a similar Bill 
had previously passed that House. The Bill 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
was introduced in 1857-8, and failed in 
the House of Lords; but it should be 
borne in mind that in 1859 a Bill was 
brought forward omitting the very clauses 
which his hon. and learned Friend specially 
objected to. He wished to know on what 
authority that provision was embodied in 
the Bill which effected the involuntary 
transfer of the episcopal lands to the Com- 
missioners, and that, too, within a short 
period. That enactment was certainly 
not founded on the recommendation of 
the Committee of 1855. He observed that 
there was to be a revision of the episcopal 
incomes on the avoidances of the several 
Sees, but with respect to Capitular estates 
he did not see that any provision for re- 
vision was made. That was an important 
matter, and required to be settled, if the 
present measure was intended to be per- 
manent and final. He deemed it ex- 
tremely objectionable that the Bill tended 
to confirm and perpetuate the stipendiary 
character of the incomes given to the 
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Bishops and to the Deans and Chapters: 
and the measure was liable to censure both 
for faults of commission and omission. 
Mr. MALINS said, that he regretted 
that a Bill of such importance should have 
been pressed on that evening which, it 
was intended, should be devoted to other 
business, and when very few Members 
who took an interest in the question were 
present. With regard to the provisions 
of the Bill he entirely concurred with the 
observations which had been expressed by 
the hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Selwyn), and he 
regarded the centralization contemplated 
by the Bill as a great evil. There was 
this inconsistency in the Bill, that while it 
enacted that all the property of Deans and 
(Chapters should be vested in the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, there was also a pro- 
vision to the effect that at a future time 
some portion of it should be handed back, 
This was a most roundabout and ridicu- 
lous process. The plan to be pursued 
ought to be that of separating the lands 
according to their value, and then to hand 
over the proportion set apart for the Deans 
and Chapters, and let the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners take the remainder. In 
principle, what objection could there be 
to that plan, for were not the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners appointed for the pur- 
poseof distributing all the Church proper- 
ty? If the great accumulation of pro- 
perty in the hands of the Commissioners 
were to proceed, it would be impossible 
that any of the advantageous relations 
which ought to exist between landlord and 
tenant could have place between them and 
their lessees. He had listened to the 
speech of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the county of Oxford (Mr. Henley) 
on a former occasion with anxiety, in order 
to discover the great public advantage 
which would be derived from concentrat- 
ing all that property in the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, but had fail- 
ed to discover any good grounds for doing 
so. Already the revenue of the Commis- 
sioners was estimated by his right hon. 
Friend at £200,000 per annum, and he 
asked how it was possible that the relations 
of landlord and tenant could be properly 
maintained when the property of the for- 
mer was so large that the landlord could 
never visit it or even know where it was 
situated. In the case of the Deans and 
Chapters the property was generally small, 
and there was no difficulty in the tenant 
communicating with them. He could 
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from experience of the Dean and 
Chaper of Westminster, under whom he 
held property in Worcester, and he assured 
the House that no landlord could better 
manage his property than did that corpo- 
ration. He was one of those who held 
that there were great disadvantages in 
such large properties that the possessors 
could not know all about them, but was 
forced to leave them to the care of subor- 
dinates. He had been recently engaged 
in a cause where it turned out that the 
landlord had not visited his estate for 
twenty-five years. Now, there was a great 
disadvantage in a man not being able to 
visit his estate for a quarter of a century. 
How was the relation of landlord and te- 
nant to stand in such cases? Why, it be- 
came a mere question of local agents—sur- 
veyors and land stewards. Should persons 
come to London to see the Commissioners 
they would be received with courtesy, and 
every one knew the kindness of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kent (Mr. Deedes) ; 
but, asa matter of necessity, and in the 
nature of things, they would go to men 
who were entire strangers to the property 
with which they had to deal. What then 
were the advantages of that centralizing 
system of which his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Selwyn) complained, and 
of which he (Mr. Malins) also complained ? 
What advantages were the public to gain 
by this Bill? He (Mr. Malins) believed 
all the advantages sought by it would be 
attained if the Dean and Chapter were al- 
lowed to receive the whole income of their 
estates, some machinery being devised by 
which the whole of the surplus might be 
handed over to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. A petition had lately been pre- 
sented from Chichester, in which the peti- 
tioners set forth that great evils would 
arise from the system of accumulating 
large estates in the hands of a central and 
undying Board, most prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the public. He entirely agreed 
with the petition of the inhabitants of 
Chichester, that there would be great dis- 
advantages if these lands were invested, 
to use their own words, in undying cen- 
tral bodies, with no other change than a 
change of men composing them. But 
there was another point in the Bill which, 
in his opinion, was open to objection; he 
alluded to that portion of it which pro- 
vided that in the case of renewable lease- 
holds the interest of the lessee should come 
to an end in 1884. Was there any public 
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necessity for this? It was true that the 
lessee had no right to enforce a renewal; 
but if the Dean and Chapter refused to 
renew they lost their fines every seven 
years, and therefore, practically, they never 
refused to do so. Bishops’ lessees fre- 
quently sold their leases, and, in fact, they 
had become the subject of sale and settle- 
ment so much that the Court of Chancery 
had always compelled trustees to provide 
for the payment of the accruing fines. If, 
then, that renewable right was become the 
subject of property recognized by the law 
of the land, what public necessity existed 
for changing the lessees and destroying 
the rights of the present owners? The 
only pretext on which it was proposed was 
that this description of lease was an im- 
pediment to building and improvement, 
but was that a reason for depriving people 
who held that kind of property of their 
interests in it, and perhaps reducing their 
children to beggary? He should not ob- 
ject to some reasonable arrangement which 
would provide for the improvement of this 
property, but it was not because a parti- 
cular tenure of property was inconvenient 
that it was to be confiscated. He thought 
that if they secured to the Dean and Chap- 
ter the amount of the reserved rent and 
the value of the renewable fines they would 
derive all the advantage they sought, and 
would put the lessee in the position of a 
permanent instead of a precarious holder. 
He protested against confiscation of the 
property. What they wanted was some 
system that would make it compulsory on 
the lessor to sell the reversion, throwing 
on him the compulsory obligation to sell 
his interest to the lessee, or to make the 
lessee sell his interest at a fair market 
value to the lessor. The objects of the 
Bill were to be obtained without confisca- 
tion ; and unless that objection could be 
removed he should certainly vote against 
the second reading. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners only held the property for 
sacred and religious purposes; but if they 
acquired it by means which beggared fa- 
milies how could they apply it properly ? 
The lessees had just as much right, after 
paying renewal fines, to look upon this as 
their own property as landed proprietors 
had to their own estates. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would give a pledge that 
he would provide some machinery for the 
transfer of the property on equitable terms 
he should not object, but at present they 
took away ull the rights of the lessee and 
gave him in exchange a terminable lease 
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for twenty-four years, and the unfortunate 
lessee would find that property wrested 
from him which he expected to hand down 
to his family. He implored Parliament 
not to permit such an injustice as that. If 
they were determined upon vesting all this 
property in one great public body like the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who would 
certainly fail in the performance of their 
duty as landlords, at all events let thjem do 
it on fair principles, and not, because it 
was for public convenience to change a 
certain description of tenure, discard the 
principles of public justice. On these 
grounds he should oppose the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: I did not in- 
tend to take any part in this debate, and 
I will not now enter into a discussion of 
any of the details of this measure. I 
think the right hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley), when this Bill was 
last under discussion a few days ago, 
sufficiently answered the objections stated 
to it by the hon. and learned Member 
for Cambridge University. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just spoken, 
however, has put forward some principles 
from which I cannot forbear to express 
my dissent. He has put out of sight the 
original object of these measures. ‘That 
object was out of the large incomes of 
the Bishops in some cases, and out of the 
estates of Deans and Chapters in others, to 
make some provision for the augmentation 
of the smaller livings, and for the relief of 
the spiritual destitution of those populous 
districts which the ancient distribution of 
Church property left cither insufficiently 
provided for, or not provided for at all. 
For that purpose it was necessary to con- 
sider in what manner this property was 
distributed, and how its distribution might 
be improved. For example, it was found 
that the Bishop of Durham had formerly 
£23,000 a year. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission thought that sum was excessive, 
and that £8,000 a year would suffice. 
The Commissioners also felt that as the 
Bishop was only to receive the reduced 
income of £8,000, it would be an absurd 
arrangement that he should have the 
management of the whole £23,000. 
Then you have the proposal of the Bill 
as it stands, with an alternative, which 
is this, that the £23,000—or rather the 
£21,000, for £2,000 a year was previ- 
ously taken—should go to the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commission ; that lands to the amount 
of £8,000 a year should be settled on the 
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Bishop of Durham, and that the remain- 
ing estates should be at the disposal of 
the Commissioners. So, likewise, with 
regard to the Chapter estates. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman takes the case of 
Ely, in which four-fifths are to remain 
with the Chapter. But in the case of the 
Chapter of Durham, there being twelve 
canons, four only were to remain; eight 
parts were to be devoted to the increase 
of smaller livings, and to the relief of spi- 
ritual destitution. It would be absurd to 
leave the whole twelve parts at the dis- 
posal of the Dean and Chapter, when eight 
out of the twelve, or two-thirds of the 
whole, were to be paid over to the Eccle- 
siastical Commission. It was, therefore, a 
reasonable and practical proposal that the 
income of the Dean and Chapter should 
form four parts out of the twelve, and 
that the eight parts should be in the 
hands of the Commissioners. The hon, 
and learned Gentleman says, ‘‘ But what 
an immense amount that makes in the 
hands of a centralized body.” Now, you 
are to consider to what purposes these 
funds are to be applied. You find a 
clergyman with £75 or £80 a year, and 
you add £50 to his income. In another 
instance you create a new benefice, with 
£150 or, perhaps, £200 a year attached 
to it. It would be absurd to divide large 
Church estates, so as to assign small pieces 
of land to each benefice, with a view of 
raising these small incomes. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that there should be a ge- 
neral management for this purpose. 

Then the hon. and learned Gentleman 
comes to the great question of all, namely, 
whether it would be just to make an 
alteration with respect to the tenure of 
Church property; and instead of leases 
lasting for a certain number of lives, to 
change them into a fixed term not ex- 
ceeding, for the present, the limit of 
twenty-two years. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman—I will not say misrepresents, 
but misapprehends the principle on which 
these estates rest. He says that the re- 
presentatives of the Church, that is, the 
Bishops, Deans and Chapters, have no 
other right over this property except to 
receive fines on the renewal of leases. 
Formerly the case stood thus:—It was 
supposed in the time of Elizabeth that a 
life equalled twenty-one years, and Church 
estates were leased by ecclesiastical bodies 
for three lives. The lessees could not put 
in a new life when a previous one expired, 
and therefore the absolute right was not 
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in the lessee but in the Church, and it de- 
pended on the merest accident whether or 
not a lessee had a property nearly equiva- 
lent to a freehold, or an interest of a very 
limited nature. For example, where an 
old Bishop died a Prime Minister might 
recommend a very young man, of twenty- 
five or thirty, to succeed him. The new 
Bishop, on succeeding to the see, finds a 
lease in which there are three old lives 
of seventy or seventy-five. He is asked 
to put in a new life; he refuses, pre- 
ferring to take his chance of running his 
life against the three named in the lease. 
In the end, if he outlives, he has a most 
valuable lease, which he can give to his 
own family for three lives, actually en- 
riching himself or his relatives. Or when 
the first two lives dropped he might set 
his life against the third, and refuse to 
renew except at an enormous fine, which he 
knew would not be given. This shows 
that the right is not in the lessee but 
the lessor, and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman must know that in several cases, 
by an abuse of this power, bishops in for- 
mer days allowed old lives to expire, and 
gave a lease of three young lives to mem- 
bers of their own family. Having ren- 
dered Church property of very little value 


for the next sixty years, they next ob- 
tained an Act of Parliament by which, for 
a small sum, they transferred the estates 
from the Church to the lessee, defrauding 
the Church of its property. Does the hon. 
and learned Gentleman wish that system 


to be restored? He proposes that instead 
of the right being in the lessor, as it al- 
ways has been, it should be transferred to 
the lessce, and instead of the lessee being 
entirely at the mercy of the Bishop, or of 
the Dean and Chapter, that he should have 
an absolute right secured to him, actually 
as good as a freehold. This is what I 
should call confiscation, for it would take 
away the right from that body in which it 
exists, and transfer it to another who has 
only a limited right which at a certain 
period must expire. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s plan, therefore, is to confis- 
cate the property of the Church for the 
benefit of the Jessee. What was the case 
formerly with land the property of the 
Crown? A great many of the Crown es- 
tates were held in the same manner as 
those belonging to the Church. They 
brought little to the revenues of the Crown, 
because the leases were usually renewed, 
and the tenants favoured. In this state of 
things, what did Mr. Pitt do? Did he 
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transfer the whole right in the property 
to the lessees ? On the contrary, he claimed 
for the lessor the entire benefit, giving the 
lessee no more than his actual right. Thus 
by a beneficial Act the whole of the in- 
come derived from a rack-rent was received 
by the Crown. But in the case of the 
Church which, not being so powerful as 
the Crown, and having no such patron as 
Mr. Pitt who could thus deal with its pro- 
perty, the general arrangement has been 
this:—The Church offered the lessee his 
choice, either to sell to the Church the 
whole of his interest in the unexpired 
term, or to buy the property, and pay to 
the Church the value of the reversion. 
That was the proposal made in the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords—I need not 
enter into the precise terms as they have 
nothing to do with the Bill before us—and 
it was a perfectly fair one. A great deal 
of property was held during the whole of 
the last century under the disadvantage 
that, although a man held the property, 
and expected to renew the lease, he had 
no such security for building and plant- 
ing, as if it had been freehold, and very 
often, besides interfering with building and 
planting, he was unable to dispose of it as 
he wished. A great portion of that pro- 
perty has become freehold, and is now held 
in fee by country gentlemen, yeomen, 
farmers, and other proprietors, and the 
property itself is improved to an extent 
which never would have been the case if 
it had been held under the old tenure. This 
is the general intention of the Bill, and, as 
I believe it to be a perfectly fair intention, 
I really think the House ought to read it 
a second time. With regard to particular 
clauses, into which I shall not enter now, 
it may be quite possible to propose im- 
provements in Committee. I do not deny 
that the Bill may be susceptible of Amend- 
ment, but I believe that it is based on 
sound principles, and that it will effect 
improvements beyond those which have 
already taken place. For my own part, I 
have always thought it desirable in every 
way, that the Bishops and Deans and 
Chapters should hold landed property. I 
have no doubt that if the whole of their 
landed property were sold and the money 
paid into the funds the Bishops and Deans 
and Chapters would have a more certain 
income for the time, but they would not 
have such a thorough dependence on the 
landed property of the country, nor so fixed 
a status, and I should be very sorry to see 
that change. That a body managing 
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£200,000 of landed property may commit 
many mistakes is possible, and that they do 
not see the property very often is no doubt 
an inconvenience, but I believe that to be 
inseparable from any great scheme. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Malins) 
has himself said he was concerned in a 
case in which a private gentleman had not 
seen a particular portion of his property 
for twenty-five years, having estates, I 
presume, in various counties; but no one 
will argue that private gentlemen should 
not possess large estates. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said it was an inconvenience to be 
regretted. I say the same thing with re- 
gard to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
that it is an inconvenience that they cannot 
visit each of their estates; but when a 
large scheme is proposed, if not for a final 
settlement, for a settlement of the general 
principles, I think the House should either 
assent to or dissent from the plan upon 
those general grounds. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, the 
noble Lord who had just addressed the 
House had put the measure in as fair a 
light as possible; he had shown the House 
what could be said in favour of the Bill, 
and he had also made admissions and held 
out expectations which might succeed in 
modifying some points of objection. At 
the same time he was sorry that a measure 
of so much importance should have been 
accidentally, and in consequence of an un- 
expected alteration in the proceedings of 
the House for the evening, brought for- 
ward while many hon. Members who were 
interested in the question were absent. 
The importance of this Bill was great, 
whether they considered the amount of 
property involved, or the mode in which 
they were called on to deal with it—that 
was to say, contrary to the wishes of the 
reputed owner and occupier—or to the 
manner in which the estates were in future 
to be managed. They were not dealing 
with the whole of the property that be- 
longed to the Church, and he should not 
raise the question with respect to that por- 
tion of property disposed of by previous 
arrangements. The real point for consi- 
deration was whether they should proceed 
in the same course as they had already 
proceeded in with respect to the estates of 
the Bishops—whether they would act in 
the same way with reference to the estates 
of the capitular bodies? It was obvious, 
however, that Bishops and Chapters did 
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Bishops, and they had a substantive voice 
in all the operations of that body; they 
enjoyed the opportunity of speaking their 
sentiments; but the House was called upon 
to deal with the estates of gentlemen who 
had never been consulted in the matter, 
and respecting whom he thought he might 
venture to say that their sole object, as 
it was declared to him when they waited 
upon the Government of the day, twelve 
months ago, was not to ask that Govern- 
ment to withdraw their hands, but merely 
to give them an opportunity of telling 
their own story. All that was asked, 
then, was that they might be put in com- 
munication with the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. They said, ‘‘ We have a story to 
tell, and we want an opportunity to tell 
it; hold the hands of Parliament till we 
have had that opportunity, which we pro- 
mise we will not abuse.” From that time, 
however, the opportunity, not unfairly 
asked, had never been afforded to them. 
One of the main grounds of objection he 
had to this Bill was that it proposed to 
make use of the machinery of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, not merely for the 
sale, but actually for the future manage- 
ment and possession of these estates. It 
could not be disputed that they proposed 
to take powers within a certain time to 
sell the estates belonging to the capitular 
bodies, and out of those estates, or the 
money received from them, to re-endow at 
a subsequent time the Chapters with a cer- 
tain portion of landed property. There 
was a great deal of force in what the 
noble Lord said as to landed property. 
There were good reasons why Chapters and 
Bishops should be in possession of landed 
estates. There was a greater stability 
in the possession of land than of money in 
the funds, and he did not like the idea of 
a Bishop or aChapter being reduced to the 
position of mere salaried stipendiaries of 
the State. If it were proposed to deal 
with the property of any private individual 
as was now proposed in regard to the pro- 
perty of the capitular bodies, a cry of con- 
fiscation would at once be raised. What 
was the distinction between a lessee who 
held under a capitular body, and one who 
held under the corporation of a muni- 
cipality or college? Yet municipal or col- 
lege property had never been treated in 
the manner proposed in the Bill. The 
manner in which the estates belonging to 
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body as the Ecclesiastical Commission to 
be much more objectionable than the hold- 
ing of land in mortmain by Bishops or 
Chapters, impolitic as that mode of posses- 
sion had always been regarded. Since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, whenever eccle- 
siastical corporations had had occasion to 
let out their property they had done so on 
easy terms, and the lessee had practically 
fulfilled the duties attached to ownership. 
But if these estates were now let out at 
rack-rent, the total annual value would, of 
course, be required from the persons who 
held them. How was hospitality to be ex- 
ercised, charity administered, and schools 
or other benevolent institutions maintain- 
ed, unless the lessees held the estates on 
easy terms? His right hon. Friend (Sir 
George Lewis) would say, no doubt, that 
the Commission were not to exercise the 
rights of ownership permanently, but only 
in transitu, and that they would have to 
sell a portion of the property and re-endow 
either the Bishops or the capitular bodies 
with so much land. But that was the 
great defect of the Bill. It did not state 
definitely the manner in which the change 
was to be effected. The question of Bishops’ 
property had been dealt with, but not in 
such a manner as to inspire great confi- 
dence for the future. ‘ There never arose a 
discussion with respect to the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commission without fault being found 
with the administration of the funds aris- 
ing from the Bishops’ estates. He had no 
doubt the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, of 
whom he entertained the highest opinion, 
would endeavour to avoid future mistakes; 
but Parliament was called upon to grant 
them, not only a prolongation of, but an 
addition to, their powers. That was the 
third time they had had the Bill under 
discussion. He was of opinion that the 
House would think that those who had 
something further to say upon the sub- 
ject, as was his own case, should post- 
pone further observation till they got 
into Committee. Perhaps his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Selwyn) would per- 
mit him to suggest that it would be well 
not to press for a division at that time, 
but reserve his objections for a future 
stage in Committee, when those who ob- 
jected to particular clauses would have the 
opportunity of calling them in question. 
He should reserve any further remarks till 
the next stage, though he could not ex- 
press his approval of the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mz. SELWYN said, the House had been 
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taken by surprise by the Bill being pro- 
ceeded with that evening, and he felt that 
under the circumstances it would be use- 
less to press the Amendment. He would 
therefore withdraw it. 

Amendment withdrawn ; Main Question 
put and agreed to; Bill read 2° and com- 
mitted for Friday. 
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MINES REGULATION AND INSPECTION 
BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 4 to 6 agreed to. 

Clause 7 (Mines to which Part 2 of Act 
is to extend. Interpretation of Terms). 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the object of 
the clause was to bring under inspection 
iron as well as coal mines. He proposed 
to move an Amendment, excluding all 
iron mines except those worked in con- 
nection with coal. There was no peculiar 
danger connected with the working of iron 
mines, and no case had been made out for 
their inspection. The loss of life, as com- 
pared with the number of tons of iron- 
stone and rubbish taken out of the iron 
mines, was so small that he was satisfied 
these mines, when unconnected with the 
coal measures, did not require the special 
interference of the Government. In a mine 
with which he was connected there had 
been only one death to 498,000 tons of 
ore raised. There was this difference also, 
that accidents in coal mines occurring in 
consequence of want of ventilation involved 
the death of many persons, while acci- 
dents in mines not subject to explosion 
only endangered the life of the awkward 
or careless workman upon whom some mass 
of rubbish might fall. He should, there- 
fore, move, instead of the words “or coal 
measures” to substitute the words “ asso- 
ciated with coal and worked in connection 
therewith.” 

Mr. CLIVE said, the hon. Gentleman 
was, like many other persons—he thought 
inspection a very good thing when it was 
applied to all his neighbours, so that it did 
not touch himself. A system of inspection 
was imperatively required for those iron 
mines which were included in the clause. 
It was the unanimous opinion of the in- 
spectors of coal mines that inspection ought 
to be applied to all iron mines. He had, 
however, yielded to the representations 
made to him that inspection was not want- 
ed where the iron was not connected with 
coal measures, and the words of the clause 
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had been, in fact, suggested by the owners. 
The workmen in iron mines took great in- 
terest in the establishment of a system of 
inspection, in proof of which he might 
refer the hon. Gentleman to the Mining 
Journa:, in which the inspection was warm- 
ly advocated on behalf of the miners. The 
inspectors of coal mines in many districts 
found the coal and iron so blended together 
that it was almost impossible to separate 
them in their inspection. He believed that 
the great majority both of owners and men 
were in favour of the Bill. The deaths in 
Great Britain from accidents in mines were 
1 in 64,000. In Durham the deaths were 
only 1 in 114,000; in Scotland they were 
1 in 95,000, while in South Wales they 
were 1 in 47,000. This greater proportion 
of deaths in South Wales showed that the 
accidents were more frequent where coal 
and iron were mixed together. He had 
now, he thought, shown the Committee 
why the Amendment ought not to be 
adopted. 

Mr. TAYLOR said, he wished to ex- 
clude those cases only in which iron was 
not worked in conjunction with coal, and 
he thought that not an unreasonable pro- 
position. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, he thought the 
clause was exactly framed to meet the case 
suggested by the hon. Member (Mr. Tay- 
lor), and that there was no necessity for 
the insertion of the words proposed by him. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, it was true 
that the accidents in South Wales exceeded 
the average for the whole country, but 
they occurred for the most part in colleries 
where coal was simply worked for expor- 
tation, 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he would then 
move the omission of the following words 
from the clause descriptive of a class of 
works to which the Act should extend— 

“ And every shaft in the course of being sunk, 
and every level or inclined plane in the course of 
being driven for commencing or opening any such 
mine, and all the works belonging thereto respec- 
tively.” 

Mr. CLIVE opposed the Amendment, 
which was negatived without a division. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 8 (Power to Secretary of State 
to appoint Inspectors of Mines). 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would propose 
an Amendment to the effect that sub- 
inspectors should be appointed as well as 
inspectors, so as to provide for a more effi- 
cient inspection, which it was natural to 
suppose would be gained by the sub-in- 
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spectors performing the main portion of 
the duty under the superintendence of, 
and subject to the report of, the superior 
officer and inspector. He would move to 
insert the words ‘‘ or sub-inspectors”’ after 
the word inspectors. 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
the scope of the clause was sufficiently 
extensive to enable the appointment of 
officers of different grades, which would 
compass the object the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Ayrton) had in view. 

Mr. INGHAM said, he thought they 
should have some assurance from the Go- 
vernment that the inspection under the 
Bill would be of an efficient character. At 
present the number of pits which each in- 
spector had to visit were so many that a 
considerable interval elapsed between his 
visits, and it was at those times generally 
that accidents took place. He did not 
want that the sub-inspectors should be 
men of great scientific attainments, but he 
considered that it would be an advantage 
to have a class of officers connected with 
the inspection with whom the pitmen 
could frankly and easily communicate. 

Smr GEORGE LEWIS said, the best 
course would be for the hon. Gentleman 
not then to press his Amendment, but to 
let it stand over until the bringing up of 
the Report. 

Clause agreed to, as was also Clause 9. 

Clause 10 (General Rules to be observed 
in Coal and Iron Mines). 

Mr. AYRTON said, he proposed in line 
22 to add, after the word “places,” “and 
all other accessible places,” in order that 
the proprietors of mines might be com- 
pelled to ventilate places which were not 
being worked, but which became reservoirs 
of foul air in communication with the 
workings where men were employed. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
22, after the word ‘places,’ to insert the 
words ‘and all other accessible places 
where possible.’ 

Mr. KER SEYMER suggested the addi- 
tion of the words “if possible” to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets. 

Mr. CLIVE said, that this was one of 
the most disputed portions of the Bill. He 
was bound to say that the Commissioners 
had recommended the Amendment, but he 
was told that there would be a difficulty 
in applying it in all instances. He had, 
therefore, thought it best to make the 
clause run as it did. 

Mr. AYRTON suggested, that it must 
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surely be possible to stop off those places 
which were difficult to ventilate, and which 
if left open might admit gas in quantities 
large enough to endanger the miners. 

Mr. CAYLEY suggested, that the words 
“where possible’ might get rid of the 
difficulty. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would accept 
the suggestion. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, there were cir- 
cumstances in which an attempt to ventilate 
might be dangerous, because the gas was 
only explosive when mixed with more than 
three times and less than fourteen times 
its own bulk. 

Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 185; 
Noes 18: Majority 167 

Mr. AYRTON said, that accidents were 
frequently caused through the tramways 
in mines being too narrow. He would, 
therefore, propose as an Amendment on 
rule 8, that places of refuge should be pro- 
vided at intervals of not less than ten 
yards, or that the drift or passage for the 
tramways should be made so wide as to 
allow room for men to pass the trucks, 
which ran down with great rapidity. 

Mx. H. H. VIVIAN said, he thought it 
undesirable to take the responsibility of 
avoiding accidents off the owners or workers 
of mines. Serious accidents had to be re- 
ported to the Secretary of State, and that 
of itself was a great safeguard. If the 
drifts were widened there would be greater 
danger of the fall of the roof—a most 
fruitful source of accident. He thought 
it desirable to have places of refuge, but 
not at shorter intervals than twenty yards. 
A wide drift without refuges would be 
highly dangerous. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he had no objection 
to twenty yards. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he next moved, that 
instead of the words “‘ cover overhead,” in 
rule 9, there should be inserted the words 
“covered safety cage.” That was an in- 
genious mechanical contrivance for saving 
the lives of the workmen as they ascended 
or descended the pit. They had been 
adopted in several well-regulated mines, 
and he thought the others ought to be 
made to use them. 

Mr. H. H. VIVIAN said, he had found 
from repeated experiments that “safety 
cages” were a fertile source of danger. 
Every mechanical contrivance of this sort 
wus likely to get out of order He believed 
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all cases of this kind to be impracticable, 
but, even if they were practicable, they 
would probably lead to a false security, 
arising from mistaken economy. Less at- 
tention would be paid to the due inspec- 
tion of the state of the ropes. He thought 
to pass a law in favour of safety cages 
would lead to increased injury and loss of 
life. He must deprecate discussions on 
details of a practical character in the 
House of Commons. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he also objected 
to the Amendment as impracticable. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he was 
astonished to hear it laid down by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Vivian), that the House 
of Commons was not a fit arena for the 
discussion of points affecting the lives of 
thousands of operatives. On the contrary, 
he maintained that it was the only place 
to which they could carry their appeal for 
protection, the House of Lords and the 
Courts of law alike having laid it down 
that a workman by the terms on which 


j he entered into the service of his master 


| deprived himself of his remedy at law for 
any accident which he might suffer while 
in that employment. 

Mr. H. H. VIVIAN said, he never said 
that. What he said was that that House 
was not the arena for discussing practical 
points of mining detail. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he must pro- 
test against the crude statement of the 
law which they had just heard from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. It was true 
a man obtained no right of action against 
his master for an injury which he suffered 
from his fellow-workman, provided his 
master had exercised care and diligence 
in the selection of those in his employ- 
ment; but, on the other hand, a master 
was undoubtedly liable for any accident 
arising from his negligence in not having 
provided proper ropes and machinery. 

Mr. CLIVE said, that the question of 
the safety cages had been very carefully 
considered, and he hoped the Committee 
would consent to adopt the use of the 
overhead cover. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE hoped that the Com- 
mittee would not force upon miners the 
adoption of this plan. The hon. Member 
for Glamorganshire and other hon. Mem- 
bers who had tried it were of opinion that 
in some cases, at least, it would not be 
suitable. 

Mr. BUTT said, he acquiesced in the 
view taken by his hon. Friend (Mr. James) 
of the law affecting the subject. 
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Mr. AYRTON said, that “safety cages” | 
had been adopted in a great number of | 
mines, and he thought where the expense | 
was comparatively trifling, they ought d 
be generally used. His hon. Friend the | 
Member for Ayrshire (Mr. Craufurd) had, 
doubtless, in view, in the statement he 
had made, the Scotch law on the subject, 
for certainly it would surprise employers 
in England to be told that they were liable 
for damages to their workmen. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he would 
recall to the recollection of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ayrshire a case tried on the Home 
Circuit, which was brought by a labourer 
against Sir Charles Fox for having an im- 
proper rope at the construction of one of 
the towers at the Crystal Palace. The 
case was reserved for the opinion of the 
Court of Exchequer, and the law was dis- 
tinctly laid down that, inasmuch as the 
plaintiff was a labouring man, he had taken 
the risk of the work, and Sir Charles Fox 
was therefore not responsible. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO said, he thought 
it was preposterous that the House of Com- 
mons should force on practical men the 
further trial of an experiment which they 
had found to be unsuccessful. The In- 


spectors and the Committee had given it 


as their opinion that no particular rule 
should be laid down in this case, but that 
it should be left to the mine-owners, who 
were responsible for those they employed, 
and were anxious for the safety of the 
men’s lives to use the safest and best 
means for securing the safety of their 
workmen. 

Mr. KINNAIRD objected to the doc- 
trine that the House was to have its de- 
cision in the matter fettered by the decision 
of a Committee. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, he would 
advise his hon. Friend who had moved the 
Amendment to give way to the opinion 
of other Members with greater practical 
knowledge, and not attempt to enforce on 
all parts of the country a contrivance 
which might perhaps answer only in a 
certain district, lest the result should be to 
destroy life instead of saving it. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the cage was 
in general use in the mines. [ ‘‘ No, no!’’} 
He asked his hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary for the Home Department whether 
that was not the fact. 

Mr. CLIVE said, that those cages were 
in general use; but he recommended his 
hon. Friend not to press his Amendment. 

Amendment negattved. 


Mr, Butt 
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Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he wished to 
move in line 5 of the same rule, after the 
word “shaft”? to insert the words “ ex- 
cept upon occasions when repairs are being 
effected,” the object of his Amendment 
being to dispense with the use of the cover 
over the cage when repairs were being ef- 
fected in the shaft. 

Amendment proposed, in line 5, after 
the word ‘ shaft,’ to add the words ‘ except 
on ‘occasions when repairs are being ef- 
fected.’ 

Mr. CLIVE said, it appeared to him that 
the use of the cover might be more neces- 
sary at the time during which the hon. 
Member proposed to dispense with it. 

Mr. H. H. VIVIAN said, he thought 
that its use was not necessary during re- 
pairs. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 47; Noes 
127: Majority 80. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to move 
the insertion into the clause of an addi- 
tional rule requiring a proper weighing 


|machine or measuring apparatus to be 


placed at the bank of every mine, for the 
purpose of accurately testing the quanti- 
ties of coal, ironstone, or other material 
brought to the surface. He understood 
that false weights and measures were 
sometimes used, to the detriment of the 
workmen, who were thereby deprived of 
the full amount of their earnings. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he saw no ob- 
jection to the adoption of weighing ma- 
chines, but he could not understand how 
measuring machines were to be used with 
respect to iron-stone. He had never heard 
of their application to such a purpose. 

Mr. AYRTON explained that his object 
was to secure to the workmen payment for 
all the ore or coal that was brought to 
bank. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, he hoped the claim 
would not be objected to by the Govern- 
ment. In the two Committees which had 
sat on the subject, no point was more in- 
sisted upon than the necessity of having 
weighing machines as between the work- 
men and the employers. 

Mr. H. H. VIVIAN said, he did not 
see any objection to that fair and just regu- 
lation, but he thought that words should 
be introduced by which the gauging of 
barges should be excepted. 

Mr. CLIVE said, he under tood that the 
proposition was permissive, but he would 
suggest that it should be deferred until the 
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Report. It could do no harm, but he be- 
lieved it had been tried, and it had been 
found that the workmen did not avail them- 
selves of it.. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought it 
important that there should be a weighing 
machine easy of access. 

Mr. KINNAIRD moved that the Chair- 
man do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress, to sit again 
on Tuesday next, at Twelve of the clock. 


House adjourned at a Quarter 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 26, 1860. 


Minutzs.] Pussic Brr1s.—1* Tithe Commuta- 
tion; Inland Bonding. 

2s Ecclesiastical Commission. 

8* Church Temporalities § Ireland) Acts Amend- 
ment; Ecclesiastical Courts and Registries 
(Ireland). 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BILL, 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue ArcusisHop or YORK said, the 
object of the Bill of which he now moved 
the second reading was simply to give au- 
thority to the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, in making additional provision for the 
cure of souls, to give due consideration to 
the wants and circumstances of the places 
from which they derived revenues from 
any lands or hereditaments. The Eccle- 
siastical Commission Act of 1840 contained 
a provision similar to this as far as it went, 
inasmuch as it directed that due provision 
should be made for local wants out of the 
tithes arising in the respective localities; 
and a Select Committee of their Lordships’ 
House had reported in favour of the prin- 
ciple of expending the Revenues received 
by the Commissioners in the places where- 
in they had been received, and of attend- 
ing, as a first duty, to the spiritual wants 
of the people of such districts. The dio- 
cese of Durham, over which he had for- 
merly presided, was very deeply interested 
in the decision of this question, and, no 
doubt, other dioceses and parishes in va- 
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rious parts of the country were similarly 
affected. He would, however, illustrate 
the peculiarities of the case from the cir- 
cumstances affecting the diocese of Dur- 
ham, and with which, therefore, he was 
personally acquainted. The condition of 
the diocese of Durham was this :—The aver- 
age population in each benefice or parish 
in other counties was 1,398, while in the 
county of Durham the average population 
was 2,708. The average number of acres 
in the parishes of other dioceses was 3,277 ; 
the average number in the parishes of the 
diocese of Durham was 7,566. The in- 
crease in population in the county of Dur- 
ham between 1841 and 1851 was 27 per 
cent; and the increase in Lancashire dur- 
ing the corresponding period was 22 per 
cent, and in Middlesex 20 percent. In 
the five most populous places in the dio- 
cese of Durham — namely, Newcastle, 
Gateshead, Tynemouth, Shields, and Dar- 
lington— the population in each parish 
or district exceeded 7,000; while in Sal- 
ford, Manchester, and Liverpool, it was 
in each parish or district not more than 
5,400. With these facts before them he 
thought it was absolutely necessary that 
something should be done to remedy the 
great evils which existed in the diocese 
of Durham. The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners were abstracting a large sum an- 
nually from that diocese — which they 
applied to the general purposes of the 
Commission; last year they received no 
less than £55,000 from it. The conse- 
quence was that in those parts of the dio- 
cese in which there was Church property, 
the people were just to that extent de- 
prived of that relief which they would 
have received if that property had been 
continued in ecclesiastical hands. The 
present state of the law was such that it 
acted very unfavourably indeed against 
those parts of the kingdom in which there 
were local claims. This state of things 
being well ascertained, a large meeting 
was some time ago held in Newcastle, and 
a deputation appointed to wait on the 
Prime Minister. The result was extremely 
satisfactory. The answer of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government was, 
“Tt is quite obvious and equitable that a 
preferential consideration should be given 
to local claims.” To the principle of the 
Bill now before them their Lordships had 
already assented. A general Bill had been 
before Parliament since the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary in the present year. Five months 
had elapsed since that date, and it had 
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only been read a second time in ‘another 
place” last night. The Bill which he now 
asked their Lordships to read a second 
time was, in fact, a supplemental measure, 
to provide a remedy for existing evils, in 
the event of the Bill now in the Lower 
House not being passed during the present 
Session. The promoters thought that those 
miners and other operatives who, by the 
sweat of their brow, increased the reve- 
nues of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
should have their spiritual wants provided 
for before the money passed into the Com- 
mon Fund. It might be said that spiritual 
destitution prevailed in other parts of the 
country, and that the people in those 
places would suffer if this Bill passed ; but 
as he still contended that those who pro- 
vided the revenues had the first right to 
the benefit of them, and as the passing of 
the Bill in the other House was a matter 
of uncertainty, he asked their Lordships 
to accede to his Motion. 

Moved, that the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tue Kart or CHICHESTER said, he 
felt himself compelled, though reluctantly, 
to oppose the Motion of the most rev. Pre- 
late, who he knew had strong feclings as 
to the justice of this measure, but he should 
be wanting in his duty to the House if he 
did not frankly but shortly state the rea- 
sons which convinced him that the Bill 
now before the House ought not to be 
passed into law. The great difference be- 
tween the Bill before the other House of 
Parliament and that now before their Lord- 
ships was, that the former was a general 
measure, by which powers were given to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to deal 
more largely and efficiently with Church 
property, in order to meet the spiritual 
wants of the whole country ; whereas the 
object of the latter was only to give 
certain places a claim before all others for 
assistance from the common fund. 
would not venture to say what would be 
the effect on this fund, but it was clear 
that to whatever extent certain districts 
had a preference given to them in the dis- 
tribution of the funds, other districts which 
were excluded from that preference must 
suffer in proportion. Their claims, how- 
ever urgent, would have to be postponed. 
The measure of the most rev. Prelate 
practically created anumber of new charges 
upon the Common Fund without doing 
anything to increase the resources from 
which that fund was supplied. The larger 
measure contained similar clauses with re- 
spect to local claims, but then its other pro- 
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| visions would tend to increase the value of 

Church property, and so augment the means 
at the Commissioners’ disposal. He couid 
| not approve of these special provisions in 
| favour of local claims being separately en- 
) acted, as proposed by the Bill of the most 
| rev. Prelate. 

Kart GRANVILLE suggested that the 
Bill should be postponed until their Lord- 
ships saw reason to doubt whether the 
Bill would come up from the other House 
in time to pass during the present Ses- 
sion. 

Tue Ancustsnor or YORK would not 
object to the suggestion of the noble Earl, 
provided the present Bill had the prece- 
dence. 

Eant GREY said, the subject was one 
which had been discussed on former occa- 
sions. ‘Two Select Committees had sat; 
clauses such as were in the present Bill 
had passed their Lordships’ House, and 
had only failed to pass the other House 
through want of time. For some time 
the diocese of Durham had been suffering 
grievously from the want of some measure 
of this kind, because while it remained in 
abeyance it interfered with the current of 
private benevolence. In order to prevent 
the evil from enduring for another year, 
the right rev. Prelate proposed that this 
Bill should be read a second time, so that 
if the larger measure now in the other 
House failed to come up to their Lordships 
they might proceed with this Bill. The 
noble Earl the President of the Council 
asked his right rev. Friend to postpone 
the Bill, which the right rev. Prelate 
was willing to do, upon the understand- 
ing that this Bill should be passed if the 
larger measure should fail. If the noble 
Earl would give an assurance that the 
Government would support this Bill in 
case the other did not come up to that 
House within a reasonable time, he would 
heartily concur in requesting the right 
rev. Prelate to postpone the second read- 
ing of this Biil. 

Lorp PORTMAN observed that this was 
a most important measure, and for the first 
time it was proposed to make it imperative 
upon the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
apply the funds exclusively within the dis- 
tricts in which they were raised. The mea- 
sure before the other House was permissive 
in this respect. 1t was decided in 1840 
that a Common Fund should be formed, and 
that the wants of the poorer dioceses should 
be supplied from the riches of the weal- 
thier dioceses. He strongly objected to 
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the imperative principle contained in this | effect of the measure thus would be that , 


measure. 

Lorv RAVENSWORTH said, as the 
noble Earl the President of the Council 
had failed to give any assurance in respect 
to the future treatment of this measure in 
the event of its being postponed, he (Lord 
Ravensworth) felt himself called upon to 
submit a few observations for their Lord- 
ships’ consideration. The noble Earl op- 
posite (the Earl of Chichester) represented 
the Ecclesiastical Commission there, and 
appeared to entertain objections to this im- 
portant Bill, on the ground that it made 


it imperative upon the Ecclesiastical Com- | 


mission to give a preference to local claims 
in certain parts of the kingdom. Now, all 
that the supporters of the present Bill de- 
sired was that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners should no longer have the oppor- 
tunity of making an apology or excuse for 
not attending to the wants of the local 
population. The principle of this Bill had 
been affirmed over and over again by both 
Houses, not simultaneously but on sepa- 
rate and respective occasions. The terms 


of the Bill which passed the House of 
Commons on the 6th April, 1840, were} 
precisely in accordance with the provisions 
of the present measure. 


A clause pro- 
vided that in each case the Commissioners 
should consider whether the funds raised 
within a particular diocese ought not to be 
applied in making exclusive provision for 
the spiritual wants of that diocese. He 
saw no reason for refusing to give this 
Bill a second reading. He did not object 
to the measure in the House of Commons, 
but it was one which dealt with a vast 
amount of property and with complicated 
interests, and it was doubtful whether it 
would pass in the present Session. No 
harm could be done by acceding to the 
present Bill until the fate of the measure 
in the other House was ascertained, and 
he hoped that by assenting to the second 
reading their Lordships would acknow- 
ledge the great principle, that those por- 
tions of the kingdom which contributed 
the largest share to the funds in the hands 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners should 
have the first claim in the distribution of 
those funds. 

Lorn STANLEY or ALDERLEY un- 
derstood that the Bill deprived the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners of any discretion 
in this matter, and made it imperative on 
them to apply the funds derived from the 
dioceses of Londonand Durham in firsé sup- 
plying the wants of those districts. The 


not a single sixpence derived from the sale 
of property in those two dioceses could be 
applied out of the Common Fund for the 
relief of destitute places in other parts of 
the country, at all events until every case 
of destitution in Durham and London had 
been first provided for. 

Tne Arcupisuop or YORK said, his 
object was that in a given place, where 
there was a large population who were 
earning for the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers revenues which now went into the 





Common Fund, the population there should 
have their spiritual wants first provided 
| for before the money went into the Com- 
| mon Fund. 
| Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
| that was a principle to which Parliament 
| had repeatedly refused its assent, declaring 
| that the Common Fund should be applica- 
| ble to the whole country at large. Seeing 
that a measure on this subject was now 
| before the other House, he thought it 
| would be a work of supererogation to 
| proceed with the present Bill ; which he 
hoped, therefore, would not be pressed. 

Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND said, that 
{the Ecclesiastical Commissioners received 
| £50,000 a year out of the diocese of Dur- 
‘ham, while at the same time he believed 
that in no county were there more small 
| livings than in Durham or a larger popula- 
tion. The population had enormously in- 
| creased there, and it seemed but reasonable 
that the surplus funds derived from the 
diocese should be applied in providing for 
the local clergy. The present Bill made 
it imperative to provide for local wants ; 
and in a diocese like that of Durham, 
where the local destitution was so great, 
the population so large, and the livings so 
small in point of income, it was not unfair 
that a part at least of the funds derived 
from the diocese should be applied in re- 
lief of its necessities. It was said that in 
point of practice the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners did take the local claims into 
consideration. But, he was sorry to say, 
that was not so in his own district. He 
knew of a case in which application for 
aid for a population of 5,000 had been 
made and refused. He should give all the 
support in his power to the Bill. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that as con- 
nected by property with the diocese of 
Durham, he had been asked on a former 
occasion to give his support to this move- 
ment; but he felt incapable of doing so 
because the measure was a diocesan one, 
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and one which he considered too exten- 
sive. But in the Bill before the House 
the measure was a parochial one, and did 
not assume so extensive a position. It was 
important that the question should be dis- 
tinctly understood, and whether the claim 
was a parochial or a district claim. He 
thought there was a strong case in favour 
of a parochial claim; but beyond that he 
considered that the property of the Church 
was universal as regarded the whole king- 
dom, and he did not think that to property 
arising from one parish a neighbouring 
parish had any greater claim than a parish 
in any other part of the kingdom. The 
parish itself, however, had, in his opinion, 
a strong and distinct claim. As the Bill 
was drawn, the word “ place” was insert- 
ed, and if by that were meant “ diocese,” 
he should object to it. If, on the other 


hand, the Bill was distinctly of a parochial 
character, and the demand was on the 
Commissioners for property in the parish 
itself, then he was prepared to support the 
Bill 


Tur Duxe or MARLBOROUGH drew 
attention to a discrepancy between Clauses 
land 2. The first had reference to pro- 
perties vested in the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and forming part of their pro- 
perty, and was an extension of the princi- 
ple that was sanctioned by Parliament with 
regard to tithes. It was also a reaffirma- 
tion of the principle laid down in their 
Lordships’ Committee, and embodied in a 
Bill now in the other House. In Clause 2 
there was a very important enlargement 
and extension, and the property was to be 
the surplus revenue belonging to ecclesias- 
tical corporations. He thought that the 
House should be careful not to allow such 
a nice distinction to exist, for he conceived 
that by the present measure an endeavour 
might be made to treat the surplus reve- 
nues of ecclesiastical corporations as pro- 
perty not so much belonging to the Com- 
mon Fund as to the Commissioners. He 
was afraid, too, that if the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners were tied up 
in the manner proposed the purposes for 
which the Common Fund was established 
would be imperilled. Properties would be 
considered of a local and special character, 
and the great objects for which the Com- 
mission was instituted would be to some 
extent overlooked. But it was not his in- 
tention to oppose the second reading of 
the Bill, although he thought it would re- 
quire mature consideration in Committee. 

Tux Eart or DERBY thought the noble 
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Duke had misapprehended the object and 
force of these two clauses. He should'be 
as much indisposed as any of their Lord- 
ships to place any unnecessary restriction 
upon the Kcclesiastical Commissioners with 
the view of localizing the revenues arising 
from any particular diocese; but he did 
not think the Bill as it stood would have 
that effect. It only rendered it incumbent 
upon the Commissioners to give a fair and 
reasonable consideration to local claims, 
He hoped the Government would pledge 
themselves, in the event of the larger mea- 
sure now before the other House being 
thrown out or unduly delayed, to take up 
the present Bill. If they agreed to do so, 
the second reading might be postponed, 
If not, he hoped the right rev. Prelate who 
had charge of the Bill would proceed to a 
division. If he did so, he should vote for it. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, there was one 
great difference between the present Bill 
and that before the other House—namely, 
that while the latter was permissive this 
was imperative as to local claims. The 
main object of the Bill before the House 
of Commons was to augment the funds 
applicable to the whole of England, and 
he need not state that those funds must 
suffer if, as proposed by the present mea- 
sure, favour were shown to particular dis- 
tricts. He was not prepared to give the 
pledge asked by the noble Earl opposite. 
The Bill before the other House having 
been read a second time, he had every 
reason to believe that it would pass suc- 
cessfully through the remaining stages, 
and eventually become law; but he did 
not see how Her Majesty’s Government 
could make themselves answerable for 
carrying the Bill through the other House, 
or anticipate what might be the decision of 
that branch of the Legislature upon this 
or any Bill. Under these circumstances 
he trusted that their Lordships would not 
be forced to a division upon the second 
reading of the present Bill. 

Tur Brsnor or LONDON said, that it 
was desirable that there should be nothing 
to prejudice the discussion on the other 
Bill when it came up to their Lordships; 
and equally so that there should be no 
misunderstanding on the subject. As the 
noble Earl had alluded to the difference 
between this and the other Bill in respect 
that the one was permissive and the other 
imperative, in the recognition of local 
claims, he had to say that the right 
rev. Bench had been induced to promise 
their support to the Bill now before the 
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House of Commons upon the distinct un- 
derstanding that the permissive clause as 
to local claims should be made impera- 
tive. There was another point on which 
it was important there should be no mis- 
understanding. He agreed that, in the 
recognition of local claims, a diocesan di- 
vision would be too extensive, but he did 
not think that a parochial division should 
be adopted. He was prepared to show 
that in many instances the Church pos- 
sessed property in one parish, and there was 
great destitution in another parish in the 
same place, and he was of opinion that it 
was proper the destitute parish in the same 
place should receive due consideration be- 
fore the funds were carried off to another 
part of the kingdom. There was some 
exaggeration as to local claims. It was 
not proposed to endow the parishes or 
places which had such claims largely. 
The utmost that would be done would 
be to give the clergyman the pittance of 
£300 a year. It would, therefore, be 
very unfortunate if it were supposed that 
the whole of the funds of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission would be dried up be- 
cause those persons were given £300 a 
year out of the funds possessed by the 
Church in their own locality. It -was 
very likely that the Bill in the other 
House would come to an untimely end, 
and he should deeply regret if the dis- 
content already raised by the neglect of 
local claims should grow stronger and 
stronger. He felt assured that nothing 
alienated the people so much from the ad- 
ministration of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners as knowing that they were draw- 
ing large revenues from Church property 
in populous districts in which great spiri- 
tual destitution existed, but from which 
the poor population of the locality was not 
permitted to derive any benefit. He could 
not see the difference between tithes and 
other property in this matter. Where 
there was large property, and where there 
was great spiritual destitution, the majo- 
tity of thoughtful men would concur in 
the opinion that the Commissioners ought 
to provide moderately, not exorbitantly, 
for those localities before the funds were 
_ off to distant parts of the king- 
om. 

Lorv BROUGHAM entirely agreed that 
nothing caused so much discontent as 
the withdrawing of funds which ought to 
provide for the spiritual instruction and 
necessities of the district for the use of 
other districts. He did not think that the 





provisions of the Bill before their Lordships 
were compulsory. The parties charged 
with these duties were not compellable to 
act—they were only compellable well to 
consider the question, and to give aid in 
those cases where urgent necessity could 
be made out. It was not so much legis- 
lative compulsion as legislative sanction 
and suggestive of such a proceeding. With 
regard to the Bill now in the other 
House, he did not share the confident 
expectation that because it had been read 
a second time without a division it would 
therefore pass through all its stages and 
reach their Lordships’ House. He had 
known in history—he would not say in 
very ancient history, but in times with- 
in the ‘period of legal memory, times 
since the reign of Richard I., he would 
not say in whose reign—of a measure of no 
small importance and of great interest to 
the community which was read a second 
time without a division, and by some acci- 
dent never proceeded a step further. He 
had looked in their Lordships’ Votes and 
could find no trace of it, and he saw that 
it somehow or other dropped altogether 
out of the Votes elsewhere. He could not 
help thinking that the same fate might 
attend this measure, and therefore they 
would do well to be prepared for that 
event. 

Lorpv WENSLEYDALE objected to 
‘* place,” as an ambiguous term. It might 
mean a whole district, or the whole coun- 
try of Durham. The rule ought to be to 
apply the revenue to the spiritual destitu- 
tion of the particular parish whence it was 
derived, and any departure from that rule 
ought to be mentioned by clear and de- 
finite words, such as “or in special cases 
to an adjoining parish.” 

Tue AxcusisHop or YORK said, it was 
very difficult to find a more definite word. 
If they used the word ‘ parish” it might 
lead to great injustice, for a mine might 
be opened on the borders of one parish and 
the people working it might live in the 
neighbouring one. The word ‘ place” had 
been adopted after much consideration. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
ask the most rev. Prelate to postpone the 
Committee on the Bill for a short time to 
see what progress was made with the Bill 
in the other House. 

Tae ArcupisHor or YORK had no ob- 
jection to the postponement of the Com- 
mittee. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly. 
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CHURCH TEMPORALITIES (IRELAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 

THIRD READING. BILL PASSED. 


Bill read 3* (according to Order). 

Tne Maneurss or CLANRICARDE 
moved the insertion of a clause to follow 
Clause 34, as giving to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in Ireland power to restore 
to the parochial clergy of the Diocese of 
Clonfert and Kilmacduagh a certain por- 
tion of the tithe rent charge called the 
quarta pars episcopalis, and which now 
formed a portion of the income of the Com- 
missioners. The clergy of every other part 
of Ireland were in full possession of their 
tithe rent charges, and it was but just to 
reinstate the principle in this portion of Ire- 
land. The Bishops of Clonfert had always 
admitted the right of the clergy to be re- 
lieved from this reduction of their incomes 
under certain circumstances. It might, 
perhaps, be said that the clergy of Clonfert 
were not in want of this income so much 
as those in some other parts of Ireland, 
but he maintained that that was no good 
ground for the course that had been taken; 
and beyond this he was not asking their 
Lordships to decide that this portion of 
tithes should be restored, but only that 
the Commissioners should have power to 
restore it if they should think fit. His 
Bill was permissive only, not mandatory. 
He had heard it said that there was only 
one clergyman in the diocese whose in- 
come was under £200 a year; but this 
was not the fact ; he himself was acquaint- 
ed with a rector whose income did not ex- 
ceed £100 a year. He urged upon their 
Lordships that nothing could be more un- 
wise than to destroy the connection be- 
tween the parochial tithes and the parochial 
clergy, and he trusted that the House 
would adopt the clause. 

Tur Eant or ST. GERMANS reminded 
their Lordships that the object of this Bill 
was not to redistribute the revenues which 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in Ireland 
administered, or to enable them to deal with 
any portion of their funds in any new man- 
ner; its object being simply to improve 
the constitution of that Board and its form 
of procedure. He thought that even ad- 
mitting for the sake of argument the facts 
stated by the noble Marquess, this circum- 
stance furnished sufficient grounds for not 
adopting the clause, and he rested his op- 
position to it on that ground alone. The 
tithes of Ireland were originally divided 
into four parts, one part of which went to 
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| the rector and one part went to the Bishop, 
That division had long ceased; but that 
did not apply to the present case, because 
this payment had always formed part of 
the revenues of the successive Bishops of 
Clonfert. 

Tne Bisnop or DERRY said, he felt 
bound to oppose the clause. These funds 


were given to the Ecclesiastical Commis. 
sioners for the general benefit of the Church, 
He hoped the noble Marquess would not 
press the Amendment. 

Amendment negatived. 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS AND REGIS. 
TRIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


THIRD READING, BILL PASSED, 


Bill read 3* (according to Order). 

Tue Brisnor or OXFORD moved the 
omission of the clauses of the Bill relating 
to Courts of appeal. He had supposed 
that this was purely an Irish Bill, and had 
no idea until now that these clauses formed 
part of it, nor did he think that their 
Lordships had any notion that such clauses 
were to be found in the measure. They 
would alter in a very important way the 
composition of the ultimate Court of ap- 
peal, respecting the doctrines of the Church 
of England. So important a change ought 
to have been distinctly notified when the 
Bill was brought in, and the attention of 
the House ought to have been called to 
it. The new proposal might be an im- 
provement or an injury, but, at all events, 
it effected a considerable change in the 
present system. As these clauses were 
worded—and he did not object to pro- 
priety of the provision—the Archbishop 
from whose Court the appeal came could not 
sit in the Court of appeal. But the conse- 
quence would be that there would be a 
larger representation of the sister Esta- 
blishment than of the Bishops of the Eng- 
lish Establishment. He had another ob- 
jection to the Bill. If matters of doctrine 
were now brought before this Court of 
appeal, the justification of such a proceed- 
ing was that the Court was not an ecele- 
siastical one, exercising ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, but simply heard these matters on 
appeal from the subject to the Sovereign 
in the last resort, and gave an interpreta- 
tion of the existing law, which was the 
proper province of the highest Court of 
law in the kingdom. But it ought to be 
clearly understood that this was not an 
ecclesiastical court, because, if it were such 
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a tribunal, its present constitution would 
be opposed to all the rules of the Church. 
At present the Court told its own tale. 
The three English Prelates who now sat 
there were experts called in to assist the 
law Lords in these matters, the law Lords 
deciding the legal points at issue. If, 
however, the Judicial Committee were re- 
inforced on such occasions by other Pre- 
lates of the United Church, as this Bill 
proposed, there was a danger lest its de- 
cisions should be misunderstood, and lest 
men should suppose that they were called 
on to accept those decisions as binding on 
their consciences, instead of being merely 
an exposition and an interpretation of the 
law. For these reasons he thought more 
time should be given for the consideration 
of these clauses, and therefore moved their 
omission, in order that they might be made 
the matter of direct and substantative 
legislation. : 
Tue Eart or ST. GERMANS said, he 
must be allowed to express great surprise at 
the unusual course taken by the right rev. 
Prelate. Not only was this Bill brought 
in last year with the sanction of Lord Derby 
and his colleagues, but the right rev. Pre- 
late on that occasion commented on the very 
clauses which he now wished should be ex- 
punged. The title of the Bill was then pre- 


cisely the same as now; and these clauses, 
though not perhaps identical, had the same 


object in view. The Bill was read a se- 
cond time on the 11th of June, it had been 
committed, and the Report had been re- 
ceived; and on each occasion some discus- 
sion had taken place upon it. The mea- 
sure, therefore, had now been five weeks 
before their Lordships, and had been dis- 
cussed on three or four occasions. It was 
a little too much, therefore, to say that 
due notice had not been given of its pro- 
visions ; and the demand for further post- 
ponement on the 26th of June, when the 
Bill had to undergo the ordeal of passing 
through the House of Commons, was rather 
unreasonable. ‘Then, the clauses which 
the right rev. Prelate wished toomit, formed 
the most important part of the Bill, with- 
out which it would be almost valueless. 
There were now four Courts of appeal in 
ecclesiastical matters—the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, sitting with 
the assistance of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, and the Bishop of Lon- 
don, in cases which arose under the Church 
Discipline Act; the Judicial Committee 
sitting alone in other cases; their Lord- 
ships’ House, which heard appeals from 





the Queen’s Bench, in cases of mandamus, 
and the like; and lastly, the Court which 
this Bill purposed to supersede, the Court 
of Delegates in Ireland, the decisions of 
which were as final and as binding on the 
Church, as those of any one of the other 
tribunals. Now, it had always been deemed 
advisable that there should be one Court of 
appeal in all ecclesiastical matters, both for 
the Churches of England and Ireland, not 
to mention India and the Colonies, and 
that was the object of the clauses to which 
the right rev. Prelate objected. Why was 
there on his part this jealousy and distrust 
of his Irish brethren? No such feelings 
animated them. They enjoyed the same 
status as the English Bishops; and he could 
not at all understand why the right rev. 
Prelate felt such apprehension at the in- 
troduction of one or two Irish Bishops into 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. Of course, the Bill did not interfere 
with the right of the Crown to make Privy 
Councillors. It only provided that every 
Archbishop and Bishop, being members of 
the Privy Council, should, ex-officio, be 
members of the Judicial Committee. He 
hoped their Lordships would not agree to 
this Amendment; because it would be to 
perpetuate a system, which the object of 
this Bill was to abolish. He had always 
believed that it was better to legislate so 
as to consolidate and cement together the 
two Churches of England and Ireland, in- 
stead of doing aught which might create a 
distinction between them. 

Tne Brsoorp or LONDON said, it was 
far from the intention of his right rev. 
Brother to draw any marked distinction 
between the two Churches; but the ob- 
jections which he had put forward against 
those clauses had pressed a good deal upon 
the right rev. Bench. He (the Bishop 
of London) however, doubted whether it 
would be worth while to press the Amend- 
ment to a division. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, this Bill in 
no way affected the doctrine or discipline 
of the Church of England. A’ppeals in all 
ecclesiastical matters under the Church 
Discipline Act were to the Privy Council, 
which was on those occasions increased by 
the presence of every Archbishop and 
Bishop, being members of the Church of 
England and Ireland, and also being Mem- 
bers of the Privy Council, and there would 
be no alteration made in that respect by 
this Bill. The only alteration proposed 
was this—that whereas appeals in matters 
ecclesiastical in Ireland were now made to 
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an inconvenient tribunal—namely, to the 
Court of Delegates in Ireland, under this 
Bill they would be made to the Privy 
Council. Therefore, all that was proposed 
was to abolish the very inconvenient Court 
of Delegates in Dublin, and enable appeals 
in ecclesiastical matters in Ireland to be 
submitted to the Judicial Committee in 
England, which was the same tribunal to 
which appeals arising in the Church of 
England were carried, and thus the united 
Church of England and Ireland would 
have, as it ought to have, only one court 
of ultimate appeal, whereby the decisions 
in matters of doctrine in the two countries 
would be uniform. That was a matter 
which could not create alarm in the mind 
of any person, and he could not see why 
there should be any objection raised to 
this Bill. 

Tuer Eart or BANDON said, he trusted 
that the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop 
of Oxford) would not persevere with his 
Amendment. The course of legislation of 


late years had been of a character to con- 
solidate together England and Ireland, and 
he would urge upon their Lordships now 
not to take a step which would make a 
distinction between the Churches; for why, 
he would ask, should the united Churches 
of England and Ireland be an exception to 


the general rule? He confessed he could 
not conceive why the right rev. Prelate 
should display a feeling of jealousy of the 
heads of the Church on the other side of 
the Channel. This Bill merely provided 
for the abolition of an inconvenient tri- 
bunal, and for the substitution of one of a 
more simple character. He could not re- 
sist making those observations in defence 
of a Church to which he was deeply at- 
tached, and expressing the opinion that 
this measure, if passed, would tend to the 
advantage of both branches of the united 
Church of England and Ireland. 
Amendment negatived. 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
House adjourned, at a Quarter past 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 26, 1860. 
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Act Amendment ; Corrupt Practices at Eleo. 
tions; Militia. 
2° Sale of Gas Act Amendment (No. 2.) 


TENURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL.—COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 21 agreed to. 

Clause 22 (Maintenance of Improve. 
ments. ) 

Mr. BUTT said he wished to inquire of 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr, 
Deasy) whether it was intended that the 
annuity charge, created for improvements 
under the Bill, should take precedence of 
all previous incumbrances, for such he ap- 
prehended was at present the effect of the 
clause. He would move that the word 
“ first’ be omitted. 

Mr. DEASY said, that such was not 
the intention with which the clause was 
drawn. The object of the Government 
was to enable landowners to raise money 
for the improvement of their estates, and 
it would not be doing them a kindness to 
alarm the existing incumbrancers. By the 
omission of a single word, any apparent 
ambiguity might be removed. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he thought it 
would be necessary to give the annuity 
precedence, otherwise persons would not 
be willing to advance their money for 
making the improvements which might be 
desirable. 

Mr. GEORGE contended that the an- 
nuity ought to be a first charge on the 
land, and said he hoped the alteration pro- 
posed would not be made. 

Mr. DEASY said, it was originally in- 
tended to make this charge take prece- 
dence of all incumbrances, but after care- 
ful consideration it was apprehended that 
by so doing they might create alarm in 
the minds of those who had incumbrances 
already existing, and under these circum- 
stances it was thought better not to give 
the annuity precedence. 

Lorp NAAS said, no person would lend 
his money in this way unless repayment 
were made a first charge on the estate. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that after the 
expression of opinion which had been 
given, he thought it would be advisable 
to leave the clause as it stood, and ac- 
cordingly the alteration proposed would 
not be insisted upon. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
23 and 24. 
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Clause 25 (Mode of obtaining the sanc- 
‘tion of Court). 

Mr. GEORGE said, this was a very im- 
portant part of the Bill, as it related to 
the leasing powers to be granted for im- 
provements. He objected to the chair- 


man of quarter sessions being appointed to | 


make preliminary inquiries into the nature 
of such leases, as he thought it would be 
wise to let no machinery interpose be- 
tween the limited owner and the tenant 
in the granting of leases except such as 
the Court of Chancery provided in the case 
of fraud and injury. He would, therefore, 
propose as an Amendment that in lieu of 
the leasing clauses in the Bill, there be 
inserted the clauses 1 to 31 inclusive, of 
the Leasing and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) Bill, brought in by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) 
which stood next on the order of the day. 
Greater facilities for the granting of leases 
were bestowed by that Bill than by that 
which had been introduced by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

Amendment proposed in page 8, line 
14, to leave out from the word “restric- 
tions,” to the word ‘‘ chairman,” inclu- 
sive. 

Mr. DEASY defended the provisions of 
the Government Bill, as much simpler and 
more convenient than those of the Bill in- 
troduced by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. With regard especially to the 
leasing of ecclesiastical property, the effect 
of the latter Bil would be to encumber 
the operation with so many checks and 
restrictions as to prevent its being of any 
advantage. There was also, in his Bill, 
avery objectionable laxity with regard to 
leases of mines. The difference between 
this kind of property and cultivable lands 
was that, by granting the lease of a mine 
for thirty or forty years, a person having 
only a life interest might really be making 
away with the whole valuable part of the 
inheritance, since the mine would be work- 
ed out by the tenant within that period. 
The interest of the remainder man should 
be considered, as well as those of the te- 
nant and of the limited owner. It was, 
therefore, most essential in such cases to 
make the preliminary sanction of a com- 
petent tribunal necessary before granting 
the lease. 

Mx. LONGFIELD said, he thought it 
could hardly be expected that the Com- 
mittee should be ready to compare in globo 
thirty-one sections of a rival Bill with 
those of the present Bill, so as to give a 
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preference to one over the other. The 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman therefore appeared to him to be an 
unsatisfactory mode of proceeding. He 
thought that by a few careful Amendments 
the Bill might be made a most satisfactory 
measure. ‘To whatever tribunal they gave 
the power of interfering with the making 
of leases, whether it was to the Quarter 
Sessions or the supreme courts, the effect 
would be to cause expense, while no ad- 
ditional security would be given against 
fraud. Under the Act of 1856, applica- 
tion was to be made to the Rolls Court 
for power to grant a lease of settled es- 
tates; but so vexatious were the dclays 
and expenses thereby incurred, that only 
one lease had yet been granted, he (Mr. 
Longfield) being himself concerned in that 
case, which occupied many months, to the 
disgust of everybody. Therefore it would 
be far better to interpose no obstacles to 
the making of leases beyond requiring the 
best rent to be reserved, but leaving the 
demises when effectuated to any subse- 
quent impeachment in a court of equity in 
case of fraud. 

Mr. GEORGE said, that in deference 
to the opinion of his learned Friends he 
would not insist on the first part of his 
Amendment, of which he had given notice 
—namely, to substitute for the leasing 
clauses the clauses in the Leasing and Im- 
proving of Lands Bill, and, therefore, with 
the permission of the Committee, he would 
withdraw that Amendment; but he pro- 
posed that they should leave out in clause 
25, line 15, the words ‘ and no improve- 
ment leases,” the effect of which would 
be to prevent the preliminary inquiry on 
granting improvement leases proposed by 
the clause. 

The first portion of the Amendment was 
accordingly withdrawn. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he was favoura- 
ble to the preliminary investigation. He 
wished to see tine leasing powers clogged 
with as few obstacles as possible, but he 
really thought that it would be a protec- 
tion to the tenant that a cheap and easy 
investigation of the title should be first 
made. He would ask the Government 
whether they were now, at the eleventh 
hour, determined to adhere to their pre- 
liminary investigation before the chair- 
man of the quarter sessions. With regard 
to leasing powers, he maintained that if 
every landlord in Ireland who had now 
the power to grant a lease would, instead 
of looking for English or Scotch, or Pro- 
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testant tenants, grant leases to the poor, 
industrious, hard-working persons, who 
had been born and bred on the land, Ire- 
land would be in a very different position 
from that which she occupied at present. 
The great fault of the landlords of Ireland 
was that they were too tenacious in keep- 
ing possession of the land. They seemed 
to think that the granting of a lease to a 
tenant would surrender their power over 
the land, and they therefore kept hold of 
half-cultivated, badly-tilled land, and by 
their ignorance—and he vowed to Heaven 
he thought they were the most ignorant 
class in Ireland—they kept their estates 
unimproved, the people discontented, and 
the country itself an opprobrium among 
nations. No matter what powers the Le- 
gislature might give, unless the landlords 
changed their policy, and had the sense to 
see their own interests, no leasing powers 
granted by Parliament would do any good. 
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tleman who had just sat down seemed 
to mistake the nature of the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Member for the coun 
of Wexford (Mr. George). The Amend- 
ment was not the difference between a 
cheap and costly tribunal, but the doing 
away with all tribunals. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he admitted 
that the Amendment was brought forward 
in a fair spirit. While it proposed to do 
away with the tribunal provided for in 
the Bill, it did not propose the establish- 
ment of any other description of tribunal. 
Now, something had been said of the de- 
lays and expenses attendant upon obtain- 
ing the sanction of the Master of the Rolls 
to a lease of settled estates under the Act 
of 1856, but that inconvenience arose from 
the number of assents to be procured from 
the various parties concerned, and there 
would be no such tedious formality in the 
leases now contemplated. General rules 


Lory NAAS said, no man travelling | were to be framed for the guidance of the 


through Ireland could tell from the ap- 


chairman of counties, and instead of any 


ecg of the land what was held under | precise statutory provisions with regard to 


ease and what was not. 


Leases had no | the terms on which these leases should be 


effect one way or other in regard to ge- sanctioned, the system would be an elastic 


neral improvements. 


These depended on one, capable of being adapted to the cir- 


mutual confidence between landlord and cumstances of different parts of the coun- 
tenant. He objected to any preliminary | try, or of the whole country at different 
inquiry in cases of improvement leases 


taking place before the chairman of the 
quarter sessions; it would lead to expense 
and delay, and would give no security 
against litigation afterwards, and, besides, 
questions might arise that a chairman of 
quarter sessions was not competent to de- 
cide. 

Cotone, FRENCH said, he must ex- 
press his belief, in opposition to the noble 
Lord, that there would be nothing very 
difficult in the matters to be submitted to 
the chairman of sessions or assistant ma- 
gistrates in giving their sanction to the 
lease. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he was in favour 
of retaining this portion of the clause, in 
order to give the tenant, as the strongest 
guarantee of the validity of his lease, the 
sanction of legal tribunal on which he 
might rely with as much certainty as on 
a Parliamentary title from the Incumbered 
Estates Court. On the other hand, the 
inquiry before the quarter sessions would 
be a security against trick and fraud in 
the preparation of leases. It would also 
be a cheap and effective tribunal, while 
an inquiry carried on in Dublin would be 
necessarily a prolonged and expensive one. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, the hon. Gen- 
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times. It was the opinion of the Govern- 
ment that the intervention of the chair- 
man of counties would provide a cheap, 
an accessible, and an expeditious local tri- 
bunal for this purpose, and he therefore 
trusted that the clause, as it stood, would 
receive the favourable consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that the tenant 
would not feel secure under the Bill, but 
that his lease might be void because the 
prescribed stipulations were not complied 
with, or because the rent fixed by the lease 
was not the highest that could reasonably 
be got from the land. The value of land 
and of improvements was a matter which 
the chairman or assistant magistrate, as a 
barrister, could not wel! inquire into. 

Mr. BUTT said, he thought they ought 
not to give a limited owner of an estate 
power to execute an improvement lease 
without the sanction of the chairman of 
the county, but in the case of an ordinary 
agricultural lease for twenty-one years he 
thought such a sanction might fairly be 
dispensed with. In granting an improve- 
ment lease, the landowner accepted not the 
highest rent that could be got from the 
land, but a smaller rent in consideration of 
the improvements to be made by the tenant. 
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If the validity of the lease should be dis- 
puted on that ground, perhaps many years 
afterwards ,when the reversion of the pro- 
perty fell in, it would be some protection 
to the tenant to have the sanction of the 
legal tribunal on record to justify the 
terms on which the lease was granted. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he was 
of opinion that there ought to be the pro- 
tection afforded by the sanction of the 
chairman of the sessions, not for the sake 
of the tenant, but for the sake of the per- 
sons who would be bound by the leases, 
and for the sake of the successor. Looking 
at the clause in connection with the 28th 
section, by which those leases were made 
binding on the successor, he was inclined 
to give his support to it as it now stood, 
though he confessed that he had had con- 
siderable difficulty in arriving at a con- 
clusion on the subject. But if the 28th 
section were omitted, he would not make 
it necessary for the tenant to go through 
this expensive process. 

Coronet DUNNE said, if hon. Gentle- 
men went on making speeches they would 
never get through the Bill. He thought 
the effect of the clause, as it stood, would 
be to prevent leases altogether. He should 
prefer to have the matter left to a compe- 
tent tribunal, but as he did not think the 
Quarter Sessions Court would be a tribunal 
of that kind he would vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

Question put, “‘ That the words ‘no im- 
provement lease,’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—The Tellers 
being come to the Table, it was stated by 
Mr. Brand, one of the Tellers, that the 
Tellers were not agreed as to the number 


who voted with the Ayes :—Whereupon | 


the Chairman directed the Committee to 
proceed to a second division :—The Com- 
mittee accordingly again divided: Ayes 
82; Noes 79: Majority 3. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he would then 
move as an Amendment that the word 
“twenty ’’ as applied to leases should be 
omitted, and the word “forty ”’ inserted. 

Amendment proposed, in line 23, to 
leave out the word “twenty,” in order to 
insert the word “thirty.” 

—instead thereof. 

Lorpv FERMOY said, he would suggest 
to the hon. Member to substitute thirty 
for forty years in his Motion. That was 
a term of lease which would give great 
satisfaction in Ireland. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he thought the term 
of twenty-one years should be adhered to. 
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That was the term usual in England and 
Scotland, and he thought the law should 
be as uniform as possible in all the three 
kingdoms. 

Lorp NAAS remarked that in the clause 
there was no precise definition with re- 
gard to the term for which building leases 
should be granted, and he thought it de- 
sirable that some accurate definition should 
be laid down in regard to that matter. 

Lorv JOHN BROWNE said, he con- 
curred with the noble Lord opposite that it 
was very desirable that the term of build- 
ing leases should be definite. 

Mr. DEASY said, he would take into 
consideration the suggestion of the noble 
Lord (Lord Naas) on the bringing up of 
the Report. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he hoped’ 
the hon. Member (Mr. M‘Mahon) would 
adopt the suggestion of the noble Lord 
the Member for Marylebone, and make 
the term thirty years. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the present 
measure gave power to grant a forty-one 
years’ lease in certain applications coming 
before the Court; but it merely retained 
the powers at present allowed the corpo- 
rate, ecclesiastical, and other bodies, to 
grant, without the preliminary sanction of 
the Court, leases for twenty-one years. 

Question put, ‘“‘That the word ‘twenty’ 
stand part of the clause.” 

The Committee divided: Ayes 117; Noes 
45: Majority 72. 

Clause agreed to, as was also Clause 26. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Friday, at Twelve of the clock. 


COMMISSIONS OF PATENTS OFFICES, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. TITE said, he wished to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
any, and, if so, what progress has been 
made in erecting offices for the accommo- 
dation of the Commissioners of Patents, 
and of the collection of Books and Models 
relating to Inventions in their custody ? 

Mr. COWPER said the Office of the 
Commissioners of Patents was at present 
very inconveniently placed—for it was 
situated in Southampton Buildings, while 
the Museum was at South Kensington. 
Inquiries had been instituted with a view 
of finding a new site, but no place had 
yet been found sufficiently adapted for the 
purpose. He hoped, however, that before 
long an arrangement would be effected 
which would be convenient to all parties. 


2K 2 
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SOLDIERS’ KNAPSACKS. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet LINDSAY said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if he 
has received any Report respecting the ef- 
ficiency of the knapsack invented by Mr. 
Berington and Colonel Spiller ; and also if 
the report is true that it is intended to 
provide the Volunteer Force with knap- 
sacks, or to grant them a certain sum in 
lieu? 

Mz. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the ques- 
tion of the superiority of the knapsacks had 
been referred, not to a Committee of Offi- 
cers, but to a number of the men them- 
selves, whose opinions, on the whole, were 
unfavourable to that invented by Mr. Ber- 
rington, and favourable to that introduced 
by Colonel Spiller. The latter, therefore, 
was in use, and would continue to be so 
for three months—the usual time of trial. 
As regarded the Volunteers, power was 
given by the Act of Parliament, in case of 
invasion, to supply a knapsack and kit or 
two guineas to each; but he did not appre- 
hend that it would be necessary to take 
any measure in that direction. 


IRISH APPOINTMENTS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CONOLLY said, that regarding as 
he did the opportunity of bringing forward 
accusations, whenever it became necessary, 
against any officer of the Crown, no matter 
how exalted his rank or dignity, as one of 
the most valuable privileges of a Member 
of that House, he would be careful that 
in calling attention, as a matter of serious 
duty, to the appointments made by the 
present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he 
would not allow a word derogatory to the 
private character of that illustrious indi- 
vidual to pass his lips. He should not 
follow the example set in the other House 
of reflecting on the personal qualities of a 
man whom Her Majesty had honoured by 
choosing him as the representative of the 
Crown in that portion of the country. But 
he would say this, that if his Motion were 
well grounded—if the accusations which 
he had to bring against that distinguished 
individual were founded in fact, and the 
policy of the Government in Ireland were 
such as to make him indignantly reclaim 
against it, then it was high time that that 
nobleman should be recalled from the office 
of Lord Lieutenant which he was not fit 
tohold. Hon. Gentlemen might say these 
were hold words, but he had great provo- 
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cation. He was not now speaking of the 
appointment of Mr. Acheson Lyle to be 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Derry, 
but he must say that a grosser and more 
desperate insult had never been offered to 
the inhabitants of a free country. No man 
who held the commission of the peace in 
England could suffer such an insult with- 
out reclaiming against it. Why should 
they be less esteemed in Ireland than in 
England, and have burdens placed on their 
shoulders too heavy for them to bear? 
There were burdens placed on the minds 
of men that were much heavier than any 
that were placed on their bodies. When 
a great and leading county, which had 
played no undistinguished part in the 
history of Ireland, was subjected to this 
gross and studied insult by the representa- 
tive of the Sovereign, every one who had 
the good of the country at heart felt the 
insult and indignantly resented it. He 
had a right to feel warmly on this subject, 
because his ancestors had once held that 
valued post which was now dragged in the 
mire. He said it was studiously dragged 
in the mire. Whether intentionally or 
not, it seemed to be the sad office of a 
Whig Government to lower these appoint- 
ments from time to time. The office was 
formerly given to a man below the rank of 
all who had held it before him, he meant 
the late Sir Robert Ferguson. [| ‘‘ Oh oo 
He was, no doubt, an excellent man, in 

the relations of life unimpeachable. Yet he 
took it upon himself to say that he was 
not of the rank of those who ought to 
hold that office. It seemed, by a strange 
fatality, that everything a Whig Govern- 
ment and a Whig Lord Lieutenant could 
do was done to irritate and dishonour that 
free and faithful county. He saw an hon. 
Gentleman on the Treasury Bench (Mr. 
Bagwell) laughing. How did he know 
that the turn of his own county might not 
come next? He seemed to rejoice at this 
slight being cast on the county of Derry; 
let him see to it that the same odious 
game was not attempted to be played on 
the banks of the Suir. Sure he was that 
there were noble spirits in Tipperary who 
would not sit down patiently under such 
an insult. Well, he would now open his 
case; and first, with regard to this no- 
torious case of Mr. Acheson Lyle. He 
could state of his own knowledge that 
whether the absolute estate of Mr. Acheson 
Lyle in the county of Derry was £1,600 
or £1,800 a year, he was not of that order 
of men from whom Lords Lieutenant were 
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usually taken. He believed that the sys- 
tem of such appointments was calculated 
to bring upon Ireland grievous evils; it 
was a system which had formerly been the 
eurse of Ireland, and which he hoped had 
been abandoned for ever—the system of 
setting the north against the south-—of 
hounding on the Protestants against the 
Roman Catholics, and dividing them, so 
that English ascendancy might trample on 
both. It was not to be tolerated that 
abuses of the description to which he was 
then directing the attention of the House 
should be revived in Ireland merely for 
the purpose of bolstering up a decaying 
faction. The real object of these practices 
was to ensure the return of Whig candi- 
dates at Parliamentary elections in Ire- 
land. He was not specially alluding to 
the amount of property held by Mr. Lyle. 
That was not the point he wished to 
make. But he contended that Mr. Lyle 
was not of that class from which the 
Lord Lieutenant of a high spirited county 
like Londonderry ought to be chosen. He 
was the chief taxing officer in the Court 
of Chancery. He had obtained that office 
through the favour of the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, who had ever since 
taken care that his nest should be well 
feathered. He had got for himself an ap- 
pointment worth £2,500 a year, another 
for his son worth £800 a year, and 
another for his son-in-law which brought 
in £1,000 a year. And was it fitting 
that that well-salaried gentleman should 
be placed at the head of the unpaid 
magistracy of a loyal and distinguished 
county? The very moment he had been 
raised to that high position, he had gone 
down to Londonderry and recorded his 
vote—which he had not dared to do before 
—for Mr. Greer, who had been reprobated 
by every independent and respectable per- 
son in the county. He and his son and 
his son-in-law, the three stipendiaries of 
the Government, had voted for Mr. Greer, 
for whom his fellow-citizens had shown 
such an estimation that he was not likely 
to stand again on the hustings. For Mr. 
Lyle, personally, he entertained a feeling of 
the most incomplete respect—[ Laughter. ] 
—he begged pardon—it was a mere slip 
of the tongue—he had meant to say that 
he held that gentleman in considerable es- 
timation as one who was most competent 
to fill the office of Master in Chancery, and 
who was most zealous in his attention to 
business. There was, however, in his 
opinion, a wide chasm between sitting be- 
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hind a high stool in Dublin for the purpose 
of taxing bills in Chancery and occupying 
the position of Lord Lieutenant of a county 
such as Londonderry, with the power of 
selecting militia officers, and other import- 
ant functions. That the position was one 
which could hardly be very agreeable to Mr. 
Lyle himself was proved by the fact that 
when he had gone down to Londonderry, 
burst forth with his new plumes fresh 
upon him, and had announced himself in 
the room in which the grand jury of the 
county was assembled as the recently ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant, the intelligence 
was received in perfect silence, no member 
of the grand jury having risen from his seat. 
Now, a more unfortunate position for a 
gentleman to be placed in he could scarcely 
conceive, although he must say that that 
of Lord Carlisle was pitiable in the ex- 
treme. It was, he thought, quite evident, 
from what he had already stated, that it 
was exceedingly impolitic, as well as un- 
just, for a Whig Government to adopt the 
pettifogging system of appointing to high 
office men professing their own political 
creed simply because they happened to 
have the power. The feeling of the people 
of Londonderry was, at all events, opposed 
to such a system, and Mr. Lyle was looked 
upon there as the single black sheep in 
the whole flock. He and Mr. Greer had 
coupled themselves together, and the re- 
sult was that when they took one side of 
the street every honest man bent his steps 
along the other. The man by whom such an 
appointment had been made was, then, he 
should contend, not deserving of the name 
of a statesman, and Lord Carlisle, what- 
ever he might say about his probity and 
integrity, had, in making that appoint- 
ment, done more harm than by all the 
folly he had ever talked in the course of 
his life. Having said thus much of the 
case of Mr. Lyle, he should pass to that of 
another Lord Lieutenant of a county, who 
with consequences more calamitous still, 
had been chosen as the object of Lord 
Carlisle’s favour; he alluded to Mr. Teni- 
son, a gentleman well known in that 
House, who had lately been transferred 
from the Lord Lieutenancy of the county 
of Leitrim to that of Roscommon. Now 
in the latter instance, as in the former 
fitness had not been regarded as the prim 
qualification for office—a line of policy 
which, if it continued to be acted upon, 
must prove to be eminently prejudicial to 
the public service. The first extraordin- 
ary piece of intelligence with respect to 
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Mr. Tenison on record was that he and his 
agents had made backstairs complaints 
against as honourable a man as any who 
had ever occupied the position of sheriff in 
Ireland—Mr. Balfe. ‘The accusation thus 
made against Mr. Balfe was, that he had 
been guilty of subornation of perjury, 
and his name had in consequence been 
erased from the list of Sheriffs for the year 
on which it occupied the fond place with- 
out the possibility of his knowing any- 
thing of the infamous slander which had 
been propagated to his prejudice. Mr. 
Balfe was a Roman Catholic gentleman of 
the county of Roscommon, and one of the 
largest dealers in cattle in the west of Ire- 
land. Among the frequenters of Balin- 
asloe fair there was not one whose name 
would be a better passport for a Bill for 
£5,000. He was a high-minded, straight- 
forward man, and nobody could say a 
word against him. Yet his reputation was 
to be whispered away, and his name erased 
from the Judges’ list as unworthy of hold- 
ing the office of sheriff of his native county; 
a nominee of Mr. Tenison being substituted 
—why? Because Mr. Balfe had taken a 
prominent part in the election for the 
county against Mr. Tenison ; but a petition 
being presented against the return it was 
expected the election would be declared 
void, and it might be convenient to have a 
partisan in the office of sheriff, as Mr. 
Tenison was again to contest the county. 
But he believed the Whig prestige was 
over in Roscommon as well as in London- 
derry, and he begged to tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite that it would not last 
much longer in Tipperary. Mr. Balfe 
wrote to Colonel Larcom, who, according 
to the custom of his office, put him off, and 
referred him to the Lord Chancellor. The 
Lord Chancellor, foolishly enough, gave a 
reason—that he had heard rumours that 
Mr. Balfe had been guilty of the crime of 
subornation of perjury, and he wished to 
know whether it was true or not. Mr. 
Balfe wrote back an indignant denial, 
fixing on those three magnates, Mr. Teni- 
son, the Lord Lieutenant, and the Lord 
Chancellor, the iniquity of this disgraceful 
transaction. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] A more dis- 
graceful transaction never took place in a 
free country. Had it taken place here, 
the whole Ministry would have been swept 
away by one of those torrents of public 
opinion which during the Crimean war had 
been directed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield. When a flagrant 
outrage was committed on the good sense 
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and feeling of the House of Commons, that 
House knew well how to resent it. No 
one who was implicated in this disgraceful 
transaction should be employed as a ser- 
vant of the Crown. What did Mr. Balfe 
write to the Lord Chancellor, having 
brought home to him and his two accom- 
plices the guilt of the transaction? [The 
hon. Member here read a long communica- 
tion from Mr. Balfe to the Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, detailing his grievances. } 
[* Hear, hear.” | He was sorry to be ob- 
iged to trouble the House at such length, 
but when a man in the position of Mr. 
Balfe had suffered from so extraordinary 
an abuse of power, that House, and that 
House alone, was the place in which to 
denounce the proceeding, and he must 
therefore raise his voice against such a 
scandal. Mr. Balfe was declared ineligi- 
ble to serve in the shrievalty; he was 
tried by an unjust tribunal; he was put 
to an expense of £1,000 in proving his 
own innocence, which he did most suc- 
cessfully; and then, when redress was in- 
dignantly demanded of the English House 
of Commons for so flagrant a misuse of the 
prerogatives of the Crown, hon. Gentlemen 
listened to the appeal with impatience. 
He had not done yet. He had other 
cases to show that corruption ramified 
the whole body politic of Ireland, and 
was instigated and directed by the Lord- 
Lieutenant himself. It was necessary 
that these plague-spots should be laid 
bare to the House. Mr. Ormsby Gore, - 
now a Member of that House, being 
anxious to stand as a candidate for an 
Irish county, applied in the usual way 
to the Lord-Lieutenant to be released 
from his office as sheriff. He received a 
curt refusal, dictated obviously by parti- 
san motives. Just for the same reasons 
that the upright Mr. Balfe was removed 
from his post of sheriff Mr. Ormsby Gore 
was retained at his. At the previous 
election the Hon. Mr. Cole wished to 
stand for the county of Fermanagh, where 
no Whig was known to exist. The per- 
mission was accorded to him which was 
denied to Mr. Gore, and the Whig inter- 
est did not suffer in consequence. Again, 
when a vacancy occurred in the county 
of Longford, Mr. Hughes, the Judge of 
Assize, applied to the Lord-Lieutenant to 
free him from his office, in order that 
he might stand for the county. As Mr. 
Hughes was a Whig, he was relieved of 
his office of Judge of Assize, and being 
returned for Longford the Government 
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added to their ranks one more supporter. 
Such was the consistent and straightfor- 
ward dealing of Lord Carlisle! But that 
was not all. The Reform Bill was intro- 
duced into that House. It was to in- 
crease the number of Whig voters in Ire- 
land, and it was of course desirable also 
to have Whig sheriffs to conduct the elec- 
tions for the Whig interest. If that was 
not a fair deduction from the facts, he 
knew not what other conclusion any jury 
of sane men could gather from them. In 
the county which he had the honour to 
represent (Donegal) the sheriff was a par- 
ticular friend of his. Judge Perrin was 
the Judge at the last summer assizes, and 
the names of three men, all well known 
as men of substance in the county, who 
had served as grand jurors, were sent up 
as eligible for the shrievalty. Somehow, 
however, neither of these three names was 
placed first on the list by the Judge, but 
the name of an individual of whom he 
(Mr. Conolly) had never heard, though 
he knew almost everybody in the county, 
was selected from the county of Derry— 
that person being a leather-cutter, who 
had a small estate in Donegal. Yet that 
was the man who was foisted into the 
office of sheriff, to the exclusion of men of 
ten times his substance and of quite equal 
qualifications. And why was he so foisted 
into the office? Because he had seconded 
the nomination of the notorious Mr. Greer. 
Lord-Lieutenants of counties were thus 
created in Mr. Greer’s interest; sheriffs’ 
lists were doctored in Mr. Greer’s interest; 
in short, nothing was bad enough for the 
Government to-day in that favoured gen- 
tleman’s interest. Judge Perrin went to 
Derry, and doctored the list there also, a 
man highly eligible for the office of she- 
riff there being removed. And who did 
the House think was placed in his room? 
Why, the person who had proposed Mr. 
Greer. These were the gentlemen who 
were chosen to manage everything under 
the new Reform Bill, and of course to re- 
turn Whigs like Mr. Greer. But the Bill 
of the noble Lord the Member for London 
broke down, and this grand scheme for 
corrupting the Irish elections broke down 
with it. The same course was adopted in 
Fermanagh and Tyrone. These were the 
facts. Let the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
disprove them if he could; he should be 
very glad to see the obloquy removed from 
the name of a man whom till within the 
last six months he believed to be incapa- 
ble of being concerned in such transactions. 
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It was fearful that such things should be 
imputed to him— 
“Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.” 

If these matters could not be clearly ex- 
plained, Lord Carlisle was not entitled to 
the confidence of the people of Ireland, 
and still less was he entitied to that of his 
august Mistress. Of all men who held of- 
fice under the Crown the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland ought to act with the greatest 
prudence, because he represented Royalty, 
and any fault of his tended to cast a slur 
upon the Crown, which it was said could 
do no wrong. He put it to the House 
whether the existence of such disgraceful 
scandals as he had referred to was credita- 
ble to the public service, or likely to con- 
tribute to good government, good order, 
or peace in Ireland. Of Lord Carlisle he 
had nothing to say; it was not his busi- 
ness to praise him. Let the noble Lord 
clear his public conduct of the stigma 
which it was his duty to cast upon him, 
or let the House agree to his Motion. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving— 

“ That this House, having regard to certain ap- 
pointments made by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, is of opinion that fitness has not been prima- 
rily considered in these appointments ; that this 
House is further of opinion that the incautious and 
inconsiderate use of the prerogative of the Crown 
is prejudicial to the Public Service.” 

Mr. GREGORY said, that when the 
appointment of Mr. Lyle was discussed 
upon a former occasion, he should have 
taken an opportunity, if the debate had 
not been abruptly closed, of expressing his 
disapprobation of that appointment. But 
since that time he had done what his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Conolly) ought to have done. 
He had endeavoured to ascertain the real 
facts of the case; and he was bound to 
say he was honestly convinced that the 
Government was not open to censure upon 
the ground of that appointment. The ex- 
planations given by the Earl of Carlisle, in 
“another place,” had been satisfactory to 
him on the point. At the same time he 
was ready to acknowledge that, abstract- 
edly, a gentleman of the avocations of Mr. 
Lyle was not the person who ought to be 
selected for the Lord Lieutenancy of a 
county. A Lord Lieutenant ought to have 
considerable local knowledge of the county, 
inasmuch as the appointment of magis- 
trates, the selection of militia officers, and 
the nomination of deputy-lieutenants, 
vested in his hands. Certainly it was an 
appointment without endowment, but its 
possession was a distinction which gentle- 
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men were anxious to obtain. And, con- 
sidering that all the prizes in Ireiand, from 
the bench down to the small fishes went 
to “barristers of seven years’ standing,” 
and thus fell to the lot of the learned pro- 
fession, he thought that, as a general rule, 
the office of Lords-Lieutenant ought to be 
filled by country gentlemen, and not from 
the bar. The county of Londonderry, 
however, stood in an exceptional position 
to that of almost every other county in 
Ireland. The landed property of the county 
was almost entirely occupied by the large 
City companies. The landed proprietors 
of Liberal opinions were very few; those 
of Conservative opinions were, compara- 
tively speaking, few; and he must add 
that the Conservatism of Londonderry was 
not of that moderate description which 
was generally found in the south, the 
west, and the east of Ireland. He (Mr. 
Gregory) recognized the propriety of what 
was called “‘ sticking to one’s own party,” 
because so long as this country was go- 
verned by party it was necessary to do so. 
Still, there were exigencies in which, for 
the sake of the country, it was essential 
that this rule should be departed from. 
He believed there was no great hostility 
among the great bulk of the Conservative 
gentry of Ireland to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. In proof of this, he might re- 
fer to the Attorney General for Ireland, 
who, at his late election, expressed his 
thanks to the Conservatives of the great 
county of Cork for not having shown any 
disposition to embarrass the Government 
by keeping their law officer out of Parlia- 
ment. Under these circumstances, it might, 
perhaps, have been advisable if, in this 
case, the Government had selected the 
Lord Lieutenant from their political oppo- 
nents. A Liberal Government had done 
s0 upon more than one occasion, and he 
believed it would have been politic on the 
present. But, so far as he understood, the 
adoption of such course in Londonderry 
was impossible. The two great landed 
proprietors in Londonderry were Lord 
Garvagh and Sir Harvey Bruce. Lord 
Garvagh, however, was not a resident 
proprietor, and he had moreover taken an 
opportunity of informing the Earl of 
Carlisle that if he appointed him as Lord 
Lieutenant, he might expect nothing from 
him but hostility as a political opponent ; 
and as to Sir Harvey Bruce, he had held 
a high position connected with the Orange 
Society. Under these circumstances it 
was impossible to have appointed cither of 
Mr. Gregory 
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these two gentlemen. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Conolly) had said he intended to treat 
the Earl of Carlise with respect. But he 
showed that respect in a very extraordin- 
ary manner ; nor could he see any signs of 
it in the terms of the Motion itself. The im- 
putation which his hon. Friend had sought 
to convey against the Earl of Carlisle was 
contradicted by the whole tenor of the 
noble Earl’s life. The Earl of Carlisle was 
incapable, in his opinion, of doing any- 
thing wittingly which was not honest and 
straightfoward. His aim was to do every- 
thing which lay in his power to improve 
the material prosperity of Ireland, to assist 
it by his counsel and his liberality, and 
therefore when it was objected to him that 
he had visited baths and washhouses and 
taken an interest in matters of the kind, 
he (Mr. Gregory) read the accusation in 
another way, for he remembered what had 
been said by M. Guizot, that the material 
improvement must precede the moral ame- 
lioration of a country. He rejoiced, too, 
that the time had arrived when the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland could afford to be 
more of the Aiédile, and less of the Pro- 
consul, and that he had leisure to lay 
plans for the benefit of the people, instead 
of being engaged in drawing up indict- 
ments and bills of pains and penalties 
against them. But there was one sub- 
ject to which he wished to advert before 
sitting down. Some short time ago the 
hon. Member for Birmingham pleasantly 
and pertinently described the position of 
a certain class of statesmen in that House 
who were labouring under the ban of 
proscription, and whom the hon. Gentle- 
man likened to the ‘‘ Hivites, Hittites, 
and Perizites.” Those Gentlemen had 
escaped from the ban and now sat in high 
places. They occupied the foremost place 
in Her Majesty’s Councils, but Mr. Brew- 
ster still remained under the ban of pro- 
scription. Considering the position which 
he had occupied at the bar for the last 
twenty years he ought not to have been 
forgotten when the Government came into 
office. He had had no communication 
with Mr. Brewster on this subject, and 
probably Mr. Brewster would be dis- 
pleased with him for thus publicly allud- 
ing to the circumstance ; but he must say 
with regard to Mr. Brewster, that if every 
person in Ireland qualified to judge could 
be consulted, he believed there would be 
not the slightest difference of opinion as 
to which was fitted to be Lord Chancellor, 


Mr. Brewster, or Mr. Brady. In con- 
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clusion, he would offer a few words of 
advice to the Secretary for Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman had gone to Ireland 
with the reputation of being a man of 
such high principle that he would not 
lend himself to any transaction which 
bore a questionable aspect; but he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that the 
paths about Dublin Castle were devious, 
slippery, and dirty, and he would beg of 
him to distrust those guides who, for rea- 
sons best known to themselves, would lead 
him into those paths. In making this 
pointed allusion, he begged to say he in 
no way referred to his right hon. Friend 
the Attorney General. He trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would be guided 
entirely by his own judgment, and that 
when his information failed him he would 
take the advice of disinterested persons. 
If he pursued this course, he would have 
no reason to look back with any shame on 
his connection with Ireland. 

Mrz. CARDWELL: While the hon. 
Member for Donegal (Mr. Conolly) was 
speaking I felt perplexed to know whe- 
ther he really intended to conclude with a 
serious attack. He has brought forward 
as the main object of his Motion a charge 
which has been twice considered and dis- 
cussed—once in the House of Commons 
and once in ‘‘another place,” where my 
noble Friend the Lord-Lieutenant, in his 
own forcible and graceful language, ex- 
plained the motives of his conduct. The 
major part of the argument which the hon. 
Gentleman had addressed to the House 
had really no relevancy to the Motion 
which he has placed on the paper. He 
referred to the case of Mr. Lyle, and also 
tothe appointment of Mr. Tenison to the 
county of Roscommon, which took place 
before the present Government came into 
office. [Colonel Frencu: It was the Act 
of the Karl of Carlisle.| It would be a 
sufficient answer, therefore, to this case to 
say that when my noble Friend resigned 
his former Government he received through 
the Earl of Derby the gracious commu- 
nication of his Sovereign’s entire satis- 
faction with his conduct. [Mr. Conotty: 
I spoke with reference to what took place 
mm December last.| If, however, any 
charge, referring to an earlier period, is 
to be brought against my noble Friend, 
It ought to have been brought forward 
when the facts were fresh in everybody’s 
recollection; and it ought to have been 
brought forward with a notice pointed to 
the circumstances of the case. The ap- 





pointment of Mr. Tenison took place be- 
fore I had any connection with the Office. 
I know nothing of the circumstances of 
the case. I know not what are the quali- 
fications of Mr. Tenison for the office. 
With regard to Mr. Lyle’s case, four- 
fifths of the county of Londonderry be- 
long to the London companies. Of those 
on the list of Deputy-Lieutenants there 
were two peers— the late Lord Straf- 
ford and Lord Garvagh—but the former 
was non-resident, and the property on 
which the latter resided was not yet 
his own. Among those who possessed 
a fortune qualifying them for the office 
was Mr. Lyle. He had a fortune larger 
than that of his predecessor in the county. 
He had long resided there, and was about 
to take up his permanent residence in the 
county, and he possessed legal knowledge. 
With regard to his character, I cannot do 
better than repeat what my noble Friend 
said of him in ‘another place.”” These 
are my noble Friend’s words :— 

“ As to his personal qualities, I know him to be 
judicious, discreet, sensible, unblemished in cha- 
racter and in the whole course of his life ; in short, 
he is made of just the stuff to fit him to be a lieu- 
tenant and to enable him adequately to perform 
the duties of that office. Really, if I had not 
been specifically called upon to do so, I should 
feel ashamed of detaining your Lordships so long 
by making excuses—that is not the word I ought 
to use, but by giving reasons—for the appointment 
of such a man, because he does not possess all the 
mere external attributes of fortune and position 
o— many far less qualified than he is can 


Ido not know to what length the hon. 
Gentleman would carry his fastidiousness; 
but I am not aware that ancient family, 
competent fortune, unblemished character, 
and a legal education have ever been con- 
sidered disqualifications for any office. It 
was from a sense of his merits alone that 
my noble Friend appointed Mr. Lyle. The 
hon. Gentleman said, when Mr. Lyle went 
into the grand jury room, the twenty-four 
grand jurors refused to salute him, and 
that he was the one black sheep among 
them, as being the only supporter of Mr. 
Greer; but surely that fact is not con- 
clusive against the fitness of Mr. Lyle. 
It may account for the objection which 
the hon. Member has thought proper to 
raise against it. I shall pass by the 
other circumstances of the case very 
shortly, for I feel that it is not right 
to occupy the time of the House. The 
hon. Member made a charge against 
my noble Friend of having displaced a 
man from the office of high sheriff on a 
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vague rumour, and insinuated that there 
had been assassination in the dark. The 
course pursued by my noble Friend was pre- 
cisely the reverse. The name of this gen- 
tleman appeared at the head of the list of 
sheriffs, and my noble Friend received a 
letter containing a specific charge purport- 
ing to be attested by two witnesses, and 
referring to the last election for the county. 
My noble Friend did not think it right to 
appoint that gentleman to be sheriff for 
the present year until that charge had 
been disproved. But my noble Friend 
did not do it in the dark; he commu- 
nicated both the statement and the evi- 
dence, and enabled the gentleman to for- 
ward his reply. [Mnr. Conorty: When? ] 
Why, at the time when it occurred, in 
December last. The hon. Member has 
also stated that a gentleman who was de- 
sirous of offering himself as a represen- 


tative of the county was not permitted | 


to resign the post of high sheriff which 


he held; and the hon. Member not mere- | 


ly insinuated, but has openly stated, that 
this was done with a view of prevent- 
ing that gentleman from having the op- 
portunity of coming forward as a candi- 
date at an election. That occurred long 
before I had the opportunity of knowing 


anything about it, and I should have been | 


unable to give any answer if it were 
not that an hon. Friend now sitting be- 
side me has mentioned what I was not 
before aware of, that the circumstances 
were referred to the law officers of the 
Crown, who advised my noble Friend that 
he had not the power of accepting the re- 
signation. The charge therefore against 
my noble Friend is, that he did not violate 
the law and act in opposition to the opin- 
ion given by the legal advisers of the 
Crown. The hon. Member drew an in- 
vidious contrast, and said that the present 
Baron Hughes was permitted to do what 
was refused in the other instance, being 
released from attendance at the Assizes, in 
order that he might offer himself as a can- 
didate. Does not the hon. Gentleman per- 
ceive that one act may be legal and the 
other altogether illegal? The next charge 
is still more extraordinary. A charge has 
been made against the late Judge Perrin, 
that in five of the northern counties he se- 


lected sheriffs to suit the purposes of the 


Government. I do not think it is fair to 
bring charges against absent men without 
notice. It is obviously the duty of a Judge 
not to take the directions of a sheriff or 
under-sheriff as to the names which he 


Mr. Cardwell 
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shall submit; in fact, a complaint was 
made on the opposite side of the House no 
later than last Friday evening that the 
Judges are too much in the habit of being 
influenced in this manner by sheriffs and 
deputy-sheriffs, and that, consequently, an 
equality of choice does not exist. I have 
no knowledge of the details of the case, 
but I am as certain as if I were acquainted 
with them all that Judge Perrin was in. 
fluenced by no other motive than a desire 
of discharging his duty as Judge of assize, 
and, whether he did it or not, it is obvions 
that to concoct a charge against the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland out of hearsay ru- 
mours as to what other persons have done 
is a course that scarcely deserves a serious 
answer. My noble Friend has had more 





opportunities than most men of acquiring 
‘a knowledge of Ireland, and of gaining not 
‘only the esteem but the affectionate regard 
and attachment of all who know him. In 
defending himself he said that if his 
character now required vindication it was 
not worth the trouble of defending. I re. 
gret extremely that the hon. Gentleman 
should have put together a series of charges 
like these, and have brought them against 
‘one nearly the whole of whose public life 
has been identified with the sister king- 
dom —the qualities of whose heart and 
‘mind peculiarly fit him for winning the 
' sympathies of that warmhearted and gene- 
'rous people—who has at heart every in- 
‘terest of Ireland, from the greatest to the 
‘smallest, and has attracted to himself the 
‘universal affection and esteem of those 
over whom he has been placed as the re- 
presentative of the Sovereign. 

CotoneL FRENCH [who was received 
with cries of ‘‘ Divide !’’] said, it was un- 
fair for hon. Members to prevent Gentle- 
men from delivering their opinions on 4 
subject which had not yet been two hours 
under discussion. The topic was one that 
only concerned Irish Members, and if Gen- 
tlemen did not wish to hear statements 
save on one side, it was easy for them to 
withdraw. His right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had no right to make 
the attack on the hon. Member for Donegal 
to which the House had just listened. 
Motions like that before the House were 
very difficult to introduce, and, in sup- 
porting complaints as to the discharge of 
public duties it was hard to avoid the ap- 
pearance of intending a personal attack. 
He was one of those who could not agree in 
the eulogium which had been passed on the 





Earl of Carlisle. With the exception of 
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the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Gregory) 
every person outside that House believed 
that the selection of Mr. Lyle had been an 
improper and an unfortunate appointment. 
The hon. Member for Galway said there was 
no one else to appoint but Lord Garvagh 
and Sir H. Bruce. The latter the Govern- 
ment would probably not have selected, 
but Lord Garvagh, though he might have 
written a strong letter, by no means sent 
the threatening communication which had 
been represented. Lord Garvagh’s father 
had been appointed Lord Lieutenant by 
Earl Grey, and he had 10,000 acres and a 
residence in the county, which his mother 
occupied. If the Government chose to 
take a Whig there was a resident gen- 
tleman with 5,000 or 6,000 acres (Mr. 
Oglivy) whom they might have appointed. 
The antecedents of Mr. Lyle he would 
briefly state to the House. He was for- 
merly an assistant barrister (Mr. Anthony 
Blake), and the Whig Government of the 
day created the office of Chief Remem- 
brancer, with a salary of over £3,000, 
to which he was appointed. That office 
he held for about a year and a half, when 
he complained that the duties were too 
onerous, and Mr. Lyle was appointed to 
act as his deputy at a salary of £2,000 
ayear. Mr. Blake devolved the principal 
portion of his duties upon that gentleman, 
and shortly afterwards he explained to the 
Government that no necessity existed for 
two officers, that the deputy could dis- 
charge the duty pretty well, and he ac- 
cordingly retired on full salary. Mr. Lyle 
stepped into his place, and soon afterwards 
made it known to the Government that 
there was not much to do; for he proposed 
that he should have a pension of £2,000 
a year, that he should be appointed to a 
Mastership in Chancery then vacant, and 
that he should be allowed to count the time 
towards a retiring allowance from his first 
appointment to the office of Deputy Re- 
membrancer. All that had been agreed 
to, and the position of Lord Lieutenant 
of Londonderry was now added. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that the office of 
Lord Lieutenant ought to be unaffected by 
political considerations ; but what were the 
steps taken by Mr. Lyle? The first thing 
he did was to go down and vote for a poli- 
tical candidate, and the next was to an- 
nounce that on the first vacancy he should 
offer himself for the representation. It 
was certainly strange that a gentleman 
should be chosen for this post of distine- 
tion whose principal means were furnished 
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from the Exchequer. He had an accurate 
statement of all the lands in his possession. 
These did not produce £1,000 a year, and 
were not held in fee, as had been stated, 
but toa great extent under corporations, 
and some on episcopal tenures. The hon. 
Member for Donegal was not the only 
person from whom complaints as to the 
appointment had emanated. The English 
press, from the highest Conservative jour- 
nals to those of extreme Radical politics, 
had condemned, and even denounced in 
strong terms not only this appointment, but 
that of every Lieutenant of a county made 
by the Earl of Carlisle. As to the case of 
Mr. Balfe, he was bound, as the transac- 
tion had occurred in his own county, to de- 
clare that his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary was not correct in stating that a 
communication was made from the Govern- 
ment to Mr. Balfe that such a charge was 
hanging over him. On the contrary, the 
whole thing was done in secrecy, and he 
was passed over without any communica- 
tion being made to him. No information 
whatever was given by the Government 
until he indignantly called for the reasons 
of his having been subjected to such treat- 
ment. How his right hon. Friend could 
have made such a mistake he was unable 
to imagine, more especially as the corres- 
pondence had been printed and laid on the 
table of the House. Notwithstanding all 
the Lord Lieutenant’s amiable qualities, 
he did not think there was the slightest 
public confidence either in his acts or in 
his intentions. There had never been a 
Lord Lieutenant, who, to his knowledge— 
and he (the hon. Member) communicated 
very freely with great numbers of people 
of al! ranks in Ireland—was so little re- 
spected, and amongst thinking people so 
little popular, as the Earl of Cariisle. 
Would any hon. Gentleman assert that 
the noble Lord had upheld the dignity 
of the Crown which he was said to repre- 
sent? The hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Gregory) had, indeed, spoken of him as 
running here and there and opening wash- 
houses; but in these journies, undertaken 
with the view of inaugurating Turkish 
baths, he saw an instance of a morbid de- 
sire to seek after popularity without ever 
obtaining it. [“ No, no!”] Hon. Gentle- 
tlemen might cry “‘ No, no!’ but he 
spoke what he deemed to be the opinion of 
the majority of the Irish people. Was it, 
he would ask, to uphold the dignity of the 
Crown to entertain at dinner a troupe of 
theatrical performers and a horse-tamer at 
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breakfast, or to attend at the opening of a 
shop in Grafton Street in Dublin, when, 
according to the statements made in the 
newspapers, he drank a glass of cham- 
pagne and made a speech to the assem- 
bled shopkeepers and astonished cabmen ? 
[Cries of ‘* Question !’’] He was speaking 
to the question, and in conclusion had only 
to say that whenever there was a termina- 
tion to the present Viceroyalty in Ireland 
it would only be remembered for bad ap- 
pointments and unfulfilled promises. 

Mz. M‘MAHON said, it was expedient 
that the relative proportions between the 
number of Catholics, Presbyterians, and 
members of other persuasions holding office 
in Ulster should be borne in mind when 
the appointments of Lords-Lieutenant for 
that province were being canvassed. He 
had in his hand a return which showed 
that, out of the magistrates of Ulster, 817 
were Episcopalians, 31 Presbyterians, and 
only 19 Roman Catholics. In the county 
of Londonderry there were only 6 Presby- 
terian magistrates and not a single Roman 
Catholic; in Monaghan no Roman Catho- 
lic magistrate; and in Tyrone no Roman 
Catholic, and only 2 Presbyterians hold- 
ing that office. It was under these cir- 
cumstances, he contended, quite clear that 
in that province neither the Roman Catho- 
lics nor the Presbyterians had their due 
share of these appointments, although 
many gentlemen of the latter persuasions 
were well qualified to fill them. It was 
said that when Mr. Acheson Lyle entered 
the grand jury-room in Londonderry not 
one of the grand jurors would speak to 
him. Well, he found that of the 207 
grand jurors in the county there were 
only 3 Presbyterians and 8 Roman Catho- 
lics. In all the official situations in Ulster, 
consisting of 323 persons, there were only 
19 Presbyterians, and 6 Roman Catholics. 
From these facts he thought it was clear 
that the Government ought to make some 
innovation on the practice of Ulster. It 
was well known that as a general rule 
the Lords-Lieutenant appointed the magis- 
trates of their respective counties, and if 
these officers were strong partisans, as they 
often were, there was no chance of a gen- 
tleman of opposite politics being appoint- 
ed a magistrate. e Government ought 
to abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant 
altogether, and place the appointment of 
magistrates in the hands of the Lord 
Chancellor; or, if they could not do that, 
they ought to make many such innova- 
tions as the appointment of Mr. Acheson 

Colonel French 
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Lyle, which he was rejoiced to seb 
that of a gentleman who would di 


for which his legal attainments eminently 
qualified him. ‘ 

Mr. W. R. 0. GORE said, as his casg 
had been alluded to in the course of the 
debate, he rose to say that he did consider 
himself to have been rather harshly treat- 
ed, when the Government refused to re: 
lieve him from his office of High Sheriff 
of the County of Sligo, when he wished 
to become a candidate at the general elec- 
tion. But he did not accuse the Lord 
Lieutenant, who acted under legal advice: 
So far, therefore, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was correct, but he was in error 
in stating what the opinion of these legal 
advisers was. Their advice was to the 
effect, that if he was released from his 
office inconvenience might arise; but they 
did not state what that inconvenience was, 
He would only say one word more in re- 
ference to the case of Mr. Brewster. The 
hon. Member for Galway hud referred to 
that case with the deep sympathy of a 
personal friend, as well as a_ political 
partisan. He could not boast of personal 
friendship, but he knew well that Mr. 
Brewster was facile princeps of the barof 
Ireland, and he thought it was a 
scandal to any Government that such a 
man should be passed over. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he wished 
to say a word on the case of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Ormsby Gore). 
On the occasion when the circumstance 
alluded to by the hon. Gentleman occurred, 
he (Sir George Grey) had the honour to 
hold the office of Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, and the Earl of 
Carlisle applied to him to know what was 
the practice, and what would be the course 
adopted in England in reference to a per- 
son holding the office of high sheriff of a 
county being permitted to resign office, in 
order that he might himself become 
candidate at a general election for that 
county, when the writs were actually in 
his hands. He told the noble Lord that 
he believed it to be an undoubted fact 
that such an application would be un- 
conditionally refused. Nothing was more 
common than an application to be excused 
from serving the office of high sheriff 
when an election was expected, and the 
applicant desired to become a candidate; 
but there was no precedent, and no case 
could be adduced of a gentleman bem 
released from the office of high 
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snder the circumstances in which the hon. ' 


opposite made his application, 
and he (Sir George Grey) certainly told 
the Lord Lieutenant that he could not | 
consistently with his duty comply with | 
the request which was made to him. 

Mz. M‘CANN said, he had just heard | 
the name of a learned and constitutional | 
Jadge—Judge Perrin—mentioned for the 

of casting obloquy on him. He 
fod known that eminent Judge for a period 
of forty years, and he begged to say that 
he was not only a distinguished, but an 
honest man, and it was the first time 
during his long life he had ever heard a 
slur cast on his honoured name. 

Captaris ARCHDALL said, the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. M‘Mahon) had 
evidently spoken from a deficient know- 
ledge of Ulster, or he would have known 
that the number of Presbyterian and 
Roman Catholic magistrates were quite in 
proportion to the qualified gentlemen of 
those persuasions. In his own county 
there was only one Roman Catholic gen- 
tleman, and he was now fulfilling, with 
general satisfaction, the office of high 
sheriff. With regard to the administra- 
tion of justice, he believed the people had 
the utmost confidence both in the magis- 
trates and grand juries. With regard to 
the Motion, he believed the hon. Member 
for Donegal would receive the thanks of 
the people of Ireland for the course he had 
taken; but, looking to the feeling of the 
House, he hoped he would not force it to 
a division. 

Mr. HORSMAN: As one who has been 
concerned in some of the transactions re- 
ferred to, perhaps the House will allow 
me to say a few words. I should not like 
this discussion to close without stating 
what I felt in regard to it. I listened to 
the speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Donegal (Mr. Conolly) with a great 
deal of interest and with still more of cu- 
nosity, because I could not help thinking 
if the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland did not 
make fitness the primary consideration, if 
he so abused his prerogative as to make 
partizanship the main test of qualification 
for office, he must be now a very dif- 
ferent man from what he was when I had 
the honour of serving under him three 
yearsago. I do not think my hon. Friend 
could have duly considered the character 
and effect of this Motion. I have, during 
times of great party feeling and animosity, 
known strong Motions directed against Go- 





vernments ; but I do not remember one of 
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so large, grave, and ing a character 
as this. And, if it is ble for the 
comprehensive gravity of the charge, it is 


not less so for the comparative gar 
'eance of the evidence to support it. I will 


not go into the facts. The House has 
heard the statement of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Donegal on the one side, and 
the counter-statement of my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland on 
the other. I would only say, let it be ad- 
mitted for the sake of argument that the 
hon. Member for Donegal had proved his 
facts, that would be a very long way off 
showing the justice of such a sweeping 
condemnation as he has asked the House 
to adopt ; because I consider his Motion to 
mean, not that the Lord Lieutenant has 
fallen into error, not that he has shown a 
want of judgment, but that habitually, 
systematically, he has degraded his high 
office by making fitness the secon con- 
sideration in his appointments, and job- 
bery and favouritism the first, to such an 
extent as to call down upon him the judg- 
ment and condemnation of Parliament. 
Now, making due allowance for the case 
of Londonderry, I must, in all frankness, 
say, that I lament an Irish representative 
of his position and character should have 
made a charge so wild and extravagant 
that it hardly does deserve a very serious 
refutation. 1 may say not only that I be- 
lieve it to be entirely unfounded, but I 
ought to say that I know it must be so; 
for no man had better opportunities than I 
had during the two years I occupied the 
position of Chief Secretary of knowing, 
not what were the motives or feelings, 
but I will say what were the high prin- 
ciples, by which the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland was actuated in making his ap- 
pointments. I know that fitness for the 
public service was always his first consi- 
deration ; I know that the benefit of the 
public service was his first principle of 
duty; and I am quite certain that no 
man ever excelled him, and very few ever 
equalled him, in the extent to which he 
was willing to make personal feeling sub- 
ordinate to public duty, and identifying 
his own character with the moral eleva- 
tion of the people he was sent to govern. 
But I will state to the House, and I am 
sure my right hon. Friend the Chief Se- 
eretary will excuse me for stating, what I 
think the House ought to know, as it will 
place beyond a doubt the groundlessness of 
this charge. The hon. Member for Done- 
gal speaks as if the Lord Lieutenant used 
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in these appointments an absolute power, 
consulting no one, advising with no one, 
but making every appointment according 
to his own personal feelings and predilec- 
tions. Now, Sir, my right hon. Friend will 
forgive me for stating that if the Lord Lieu- 
tenant makes any improper appointments, 
it is far more the fault of the Chief Secre- 
tary than his own. I know when I was 
in the office now filled by my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Cardwell), the Earl of Carlisle 
made a rule which no Lord Lieutenant 
ever made before, most characteristic of 
his own generous disposition—that, as his 
Chief Secretary in the House of Commons 
had to defend the appointments of the 
Lord Lieutenant, it was but fair he should 
be consulted on them; and, having laid 
down this rule, having done it voluntarily 
and conscientiously, I must say he did 
most faithfully and loyally adhere to it. 
There was not one vacancy that occurred 
during the two years I was Chief Secre- 
tary on which the Earl of Carlisle did not 
communicate with me, asking me to get 
all the information to enable him to make 
a safe and good selection, and to avoid 
falling into a mistake ; not only that, but 
I will say that if on any occasion from 
personal feeling of his own he might have 
been about to make an injudicious or im- 


proper appointment, it was only necessary 
to point out the fact to induce him to 


cancel it. The only rule he laid down 
was personal fitness, overriding every 
other consideration, political partisanship 
not being a sufficient qualification. I need 
not say that I am cognizant of, and toa 
great extent responsible for, the appoint- 
ment to which my hon. Friend alluded, 
on the vacancy in the Lieutenancy of the 
county of Roscommon. It occurred while 
T was in Ireland, about Christmas. The 
Earl of Carlisle was in Ireland when the 
vacancy occurred, but he immediately 
afterwards went to England. I know all 
the information was communicated to him 
in writing. I was in correspondence with 
him for some weeks on the subject. I am 
cognizant of all that occurred. I laid be- 
fore him all the grounds of his decision, 
and I can certainly undertake to say that 
nothing whatever occurred in regard to 
that appointment but after full delibera- 
tion, and taking the advice of other parties 
of higher position and more entitled to 
give advice than I was myself. I am 
also cognizant of what took place with 
regard to the Sligo case, and the right 
hon. Gentleman who last addressed us has 
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correctly stated the facts. Is it not, then, 
T say, rather strange that the Lord Lien. 
tenant of Ireland, who was the first to 
restrictions on his own patronage, and who 
acknowledged his responsibility to Parlia. 
ment, should be to-day dragged before the 
House of Commons as one wanting in 
fairness and conscience, and whose admin- 
istration is so corrupt that it ought to be 
visited with the censure of Parliament? 
I would only make one remark with re- 
ference to the observation of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel French) that 
the whole administration of Ireland, from 
top to bottom, is dirty and corrupt; my 
opinion is, after a good deal of thought, 
that, taking not Dublin alone, but Ireland 
as a whole, there is no part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, at home or abroad, in 
which there is so little abuse and so little 
corruption in its administration as in Ire- 
lend. The time was when abuses did exist 
to such excess, all parties got such a bad 
character, that I believe of late years there 
is no appointment which the heads of the 
Administration are so careful in making 
as that of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and I believe that both parties in making 
their selection have been fortunate in their 
choice. I believe that the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Palmerston) could not have fixed 
on a noble Lord who has so many high 
qualifications for the office as the Earl of 
Carlisle, and I believe the party opposite 
could not have chosen any one who could 
have performed the duties with greater 
satisfaction than the Earl of Eglintoun. I 
believe it is not the least recommendation 
of these two noblemen that while they 
are strong partisans they are free from 
anything like political animosity or sec- 
tarian and religious prejudices, and that 
while they have the confidence of their 
own friends they have that which is 4 
great gift in Ireland—that conciliatory 
disposition which is likely to secure the 
good-will and respect of their opponents, 
and to bury in oblivion those rancours and 
party heats which my right hon. Friend 
so justly described as being at one time 
the curse of that country. 

Mr. DEASY said, he should not have 
risen to address the House but for the re- 
ference made by the hon. Member for Do- 
negal to his respected friend Judge Perrin. 
He had heard that reference with con- 
siderable pain; for he had imagined that 
nobody could mention the name of that 
eminent person in the House in any other 
terms but those of respect and commende- 
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tion. The hon. Gentleman not having 
thought proper to give the slightest inti- 
mation that he intended to impugn the 
recommendations made by Judge Perrin 
for the office of sheriff in Donegal, Lon- 
donderry, and the north-western circuit of 
Ireland generally, it was impossible for 
him to enter then into the details con- 
nected with those recommendations. He 
could only meet the charge of the hon. 
Gentleman, as far as Judge Perrin was 
concerned, with the most emphatic denial. 
He believed there was no man in Ireland 
more incapable than that distinguished 
person of acting from any other than the 

¢ and most honourable motives; and 
he thought he was only expressing the 
common opinion of the bench, the bar, 
and the people of that country in giving 
utterance to that conviction. Judge Perrin, 
now retired at the close of a long, arduous, 
and successful career, was among the many 
able, upright, and constitutional Judges 
who had adorned the Bench of Ireland, 
and there were few abler, and none more 
upright or more constitutional, than that 
eminent person. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I can- 
not allow what has been stated by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Roscommon 
(Colonel French) to pass uncontradicted. 
That hon. Member said he wished that 
when I was called upon to form a Govern- 
ment I had adhered to my original inten- 
tion not to recommend the Ear! of Carlisle 
for the office he now holds. I assure my 
hon. Friend he has been totally misin- 
formed as to what were my intentions; for, 
from the first moment it became my duty 
to consider by whom Her Majesty should 
be represented in Ireland, my thoughts 
and intentions immediately turned to the 
Earl of Carlisle, and they never for an 
instant varied. My decision was founded 
on the experience we had of his former 
administration, upon my knowledge of his 
character, and my conviction that the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the Irish was the 
most earnest desire of the Earl of Carlisle’s 
heart. And, differing entirely in opinion 
from my hon. Friend on this point, I am 
quite sure that that appointment was not 
only most gratifying to the Earl of Carlisle 
himself, but was most popular in Ireland. 
I shall not now enter into the main ques- 
tion. My right hon. Friend the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, and my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Stroud (Mr. Hors- 
man) have, I think, convincingly shown 
that there is no foundation whatever for 
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the charges brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Donegal. 

Mr. CONOLLY replied. He had seen 
the noble Viscount drag so many of his 
friends out of scrapes that he was not sur- 
prised at the course he had pursued on 
that occasion. The noble Viscount had 
met his statements with a blunt denial, 
which would go for what it was worth. 
None of the charges that he had brought 
forward had been refuted. His object had 
been entirely answered. He had called 
the attention of the House to these scandals, 
and it would go forth to the British public 
that such things existed. The right hon. 
Member for Stroud had met his allegations 
Pharisaically. Whatever eulogies might 
be pronounced upon the Earl of Carlisle, 
the north of Ireland rang with accusations 
against him. Having done his own duty 
in this matter, he left the House to pur- 
sue the course it thought best. 

Motion made, and Question, 

“ That this House, having regard to certain ap- 
pointments made by the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, is of opinion that fitness has not been pri- 
marily considered in these appointments : 

“That this House is further of opinion that 
the incautious and inconsiderate use of the pre- 
a of the Crown is prejudicial tothe Public 

ervice. 


Put, and negatived. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND.—ADDRESS 
MOVED. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he rose to sub- 
mit a Motion to the House relative to the 
distress now prevailing in Erris and other 
parts of Ireland. When that subject was 
brought before the House in the middle of 
April, the right hon. Chief Secretary fully 
recognized its importance, and on 4 subse- 
quent occasion the right hon. Gentleman 
described the distress of this district as 
extreme. Since then, however, the evil 
had increased, and yet, es far as he knew, 
nothing had been done by the Government 
to remedy it. He was informed that on 
the 3rd of May there were in the district 
of Erris 300 families totally destitute, and 
receiving aid from a private relief com- 
mittee. On the 9th of June the number 
had risen to 400; on the 17th of the same 
month it was 640; and a letter he had re- 
ceived that day from the Archdeacon of 
Killala stated that the number of destitute 
families had now reached 900. The right 
hon. Gentleman a few weeks ago dwelt 
upon the Poor Law system as the only 
and proper remedy for this state of things. 
But the Poor Law in Ireland differed from 
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that of England in one important parti- 
cular—that whereas in England out-door 
relief was given in cases of sudden and 
urgent necessity, or where one or more 
members of a family were sick, in Ireland, 
on the other hand, such relief was not 
given to any able-bodied person as long as 
the workhouses were not full. If the Irish 
Poor Law system were identical with that 
of England, these 900 destitute families 
would be entitled to out-door relief, not 
only in virtue of the sudden and extreme 
urgency of their distress, but because ill- 
ness had unfortunately broken out exten- 
sively among them as the consequence of 
famine. The small quantities of meal 
which had been supplied to them by the 
private relief committee had only sufficed 
to keep them alive. Dysentery and fever 
now raged among them toa fearful extent, 
and he was informed that distress also pre- 
vailed among the small farmers and occu- 
piers of land who possessed a few cattle, 
but who, owing to the destruction of the 
hay crop and the total want of fodder, had 
lost their means of subsistence. The parish 
priest as well as the Protestant rector con- 
firmed these statements. He had suggest- 
ed some time ago that the destitute poor 
should be employed upon public works, but 
the suggestion had been met by the Secre- 
tary for Ireland with sneers. Now, however, 
it was too late. The people had lost their 
strergth and could not labour. He there- 
fore asked that the English system, so far 
as cases of urgent necessity were concern- 
ed, might be adopted in that district, and 
that thus something might be done to pre- 
serve the people, and to prevent the emi- 
gration which would otherwise follow their 
recovery from the fever and dysentery from 
which they were now suffering. The hon. 
Member moved that an humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty, praying that 
Her Majesty might be graciously pleased 
to direct that steps might be taken to re- 
lieve the great distress now prevailing in 
Erris and other parts of Ireland. 

Tare O'DONOGHUE, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that the question really was 
whether the Government should maintain 
the letter of the Irish system or depart 
from it, and save the people from starva- 
tion. The emptiness of the workhouses 
was no proof of the absence of distress, 
because the people in all parts of Ireland 
had the greatest objection to go into the 
poorhouse. There was no question that 
great destitution existed in Erris, while 
instant relief was required, and he knew 
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of no way by which the distress could be 
dealt with except by the giving out-door 
relief. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that he had gl. 
ways admitted the prevalence of distress 
in Erris, and had expressed in proper 
he hoped, his sincere feelings of regret that 
it existed, and his sympathy with the suf. 
ferers, at the same time he had endeavoured 
to put the House in possession of the real 
facts of the case. He nowhad all the papers 
connected with this matter with him, and 
if the hon. Gentleman thought that either 
the Government, the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, or the guardians had been remiss 
in the discharge of their duties, and that 
it was desirable that these papers should 
be laid upon the table, he should be quite 
ready to produce them, and to give every 
possible information. What had occurred 
in Erris was, that a liberal subscription 
had been raised and administered by a 
relief committee, the consequence of which 
was, that the Poor Law had been to a con- 
siderable degree in abeyance or reserve, 
In a workhouse in the district which was 
capable of containing 600 persons there 
had never during the prevelence of this 
distress been more than 125 inmates. The 
hon. Member said he (Mr. Cardwell) had 
sneered at the idea of out-door relief on 
public works; but he (Mr. Cardwell) was 
sure he never did sneer at anything con- 
nected with this distress, though he ex- 
pressed his disapproval of adopting certain 
means to meet that distress which might 
be attended with more mischief than be- 
nefit. He had a letter from the Commis- 
sioners, dated the 8th of May, and he 
firmly believed that a liberal use by the 
guardians of the power of admission to 
the poor-house, and of affording out-door 
relief, and a proper use of the provisional 
powers vested in them, were sufficient to 
meet the present emergency. That showed 
that the Commissioners were not discourag- 
ing the use by the guardians of the powers 
which they possessed under the law to 
mitigate the distress; and he had that day 
received a letter from the Poor Law In- 
spector stating that there were only 120 
persons in the workhouse, that the propor- 
tion of sick persons was not great, and 
that there was no fever or infectious dis- 
ease in the house; and adding, that he 
had visited the most distressed part of the 
district, and had found that relief was ac- 
cessible to all who needed it, ‘The hon. 
Gentleman.was wrong in supposing that 
the Government had at all changed their 
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policy, or that they were giving funds to 
ublic works which were before withheld. 
e real state of the case was this:—There 
was a sum standing to the credit of the 
county of Mayo in the Irish Reproductive 
Fund, and, early in the spring, the hon. 
Member for the county applied to have it 
employed in the improvement of two im- 
portant bays within the district of Erris. 
The sum, which amounted to £1,150, was 
applied by the Treasury to that purpose in 
the regular course. The only step which 
he had taken upon the part of the Govern- 
ment which could be considered to be at all 
of an unusual character was to induce the 
Treasury to remit a sum of £6,000 due 
from certain distressed districts, especi- 
ally Gweedore, on account of the consta- 
bulary, as it did appear to him an ex- 
treme hardship to levy that sum under the 
cricumstances. He should be extremely 
happy to lay on the table the whole of the 
correspondence if any hon. Gentleman con- 
nected with Ireland wished to see it, and 
he was sure they would be convinced that 
there had been no lukewarmness or indif- 
ference on the part of those who adminis- 
tered the Poor Law. But, if the hon. 
Gentleman meant to prejudge the question 
whether the provisions of the Irish Poor 
Law were or were nvt what they ought to 
be, he must object to the Motion. There 
was a Bill upon the subject now waiting 
for discussion. He had no objection to 
any Gentleman stating any arguments upon 
that measure, although they might not be 
those of the Government, but he certainly 
thought it inexpedient to bring them in 
incidentally, and to prejudge the general 
law upon the peculiar circumstances of this 
case. His answer to the hon. Gentleman 
was, that he would find when he looked to 
the evidence that every step which ought 
to have been taken had been taken by the 
Poor Law Commissioners and by the Go- 
vernment. With regard to how the law 
ought to stand as to indoor and outdoor re- 
lief, the time to raise that discussion would 
be when they were considering the general 
subject of the reliefof the poor. But there 
was nothing in the circumstances of the 
district of Erris, as known to him, which 
led him to believe that a firm, humane, 
and fair administration of the Poor Law as 
it existed would not enable any person in 
distress to receive relief both with regard 
to sustenance and medical attendance. 
_ Mr. M‘EVOY said, the people who were 
mm distress in Erris were small farmers, 
who, in consequence of the very severe 
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season, had not their cattle in a condition 
to turn them into money, Although they 
had property it did not follow that they 
were not in a most distressed state, and that 
they would not bear any amount of priva- 
tion rather than go into the workhouse. 
He hoped the Government would take 
some further steps to endeavour to miti- 
gate the sufferings of those unfortunate 
persons. 

Notice taken that Forty Members were 
not present; House counted, and Forty 
Members being present. 

Lonv FERMOY said, that while they 
were reforming the Poor Law, one portion 
of the people of Erris were dying of starva- 
tion and the other portion were living on 
the capital which they ought to use to 
make the land productive. The Treasury 
had forgiven the police-rate, but that was 
making a present of £6,000 to the land- 
owners instead of assisting the people. The 
Poor Law was futile. The people of Ire- 
land would rather die than go into a work- 
house, and those who went in, as a gene- 
ral rule, were never useful subjects after- 
wards. There could be no doubt that great 
destitution prevailed in this part of Ire- 
land, and the Government were bound to 
act as a paternal as well asa ruling power. 
The Poor Law as administered in Ireland 
was not of the slightest use, and the money 
which was to be given to the landlords 
ought rather to be spent in feeding and 
employing the starving people. 

Mr. BRADY said, he shared the opinion 
that the Poor Law of Ireland, by withhold- 
ing all out-door relief, was necessarily in- 
adequate to the requirements of an emer- 
gency like that which had been brought 
under their notice. The poor Irishman, 
struggling to gain a livelihood from the 
merest patch of land, would on no account 
enter the workhouse in the hour of dis- 
tress. Some other mode of relief must 
be provided, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would not remain inactive. It was 
an Imperial and not merely an Irish ques- 
tion if the apathy of the Government 
drove these people to emigrate, while a 
little assistance properly applied would ne- 
cessarily make them comfortable, and en- 
able them to carry out their obligations to 
society in their own country. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he believed that 
this was a case of real and grave distress, 
which was hourly growing worse. The 
Government were bound to relieve these 
wretched people by all the feelings of 
humanity, if not by the principles of poli- 
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tical economy. On a former occasion the 
Government consented to interfere only 
after repeated demands, and the result was 
that their remedy came too late. When em- 
ployment was provided for the people they 
were in too reduced a state to avail them- 
selves of it, The Government were now 
called upon to act promptly and vigorously. 
There must be some alteration in the Poor 
Law of Ireland to meet such cases as this, 
which were constantly arising. We could not 
command propitious weather, or ward off 
the murrain from the cattle and the blight 
from the crops; and when these calamities 
occurred the most deadly privations fell on 
certain classes. As one of these who ad- 
ministered the law in the city in which he 
lived, he could testify to the aversion 
which the poor entertained to entering the 
workhouse. It must be remembered, too, 
that the distress in this instance had fallen 
on the farming classes, who could not go 
into the workhouse, as those who held a 
certain quantity of land were not entitled 
to admission. The law must be amended, 


but in the meanwhile what were the peo- 

le to do? There were hundreds of fami- 
Ties perishing from starvation ; how many 
more must be sacrificed before the sympa- 
thies of the Government were aroused? 


The law was inoperative as long as its ad- 
ministration was confided to cold-blooded 
guardians, and nothing but a suspension of 
the law would meet the requirements of 
this case. He called on the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland to 
break through the trammels of official 
routine, and to give a ready and generous 
response to the appeal of these 900 starv- 
ing families for relief. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, that 
ever since the Poor Law had been intro- 
duced into Ireland he had endeavoured to 
promote it, but he did not think it was 
either just or fair to expect that the exist- 
ing system of Poor Law could meet the 
extraordinary exigencies of a case of dis- 
tress so awful as that which had been de- 
scribed. It was alleged that the poor- 
houses were not full; but if they were 
filled, what a miserable state of things 
would ensue. An extraordinary combina- 
tion of incidents beyond the power of man 
had supervened—distress in the fisheries, 
drought, and disease of cattle, and conse- 
quent high prices of provisions, together 
with general sickness. No ordinary Poor 
Law could meet such a state of things. 
Who, he would ask, were the class that 
suffered? Were they not the farmers and 
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ratepayers themselves? The small far. 
mers could not go into the poorhouse until 
they had got rid of all their property. If 
they sold all their stock and entered the 
poorhouse with their families, the farm 
paid no rates, and thus the circle of mise 
was widened, because the difficulty of rais. 
ing the rates was increased. It was said 
there was a reluctance to go into the poor- 
house; but those who did not, probably 
held aloof in expectation of being able to 
do better, and once there it was scarcely 
possibly for them to get out again, except- 
ing as paupers. If they once went in how 
were they to establish themselves again as 
ratepayers, and how were the rates to be 
paid? Would it not be wise on the part 
of the House to meet this local evil and 
emergency as in 1846 they met a general 
one, by resorting to extraordinary means? 
If not, they destroyed the productive re- 
sources of the country as well as its future 
prosperity. The proposers of the Motion 
did not ask for a grant of money, but for an 
address to the Crown that steps might be 
taken to relieve the existing distress. In 
a former instance the House had taken ex- 
treme steps, and a rate in aid was made. 
It was impossible to read the accounts 
from those districts, and not see that how- 
ever great the amount of charity and ex- 
ertion, it was not adequate to meet the 
emergency; and if steps were not taken 
there might be a loss of life that might be 
bitterly deplored. He hoped the Motion 
would be conceded. 

Mr. CLIVE said, he must admit that 
the Poor Law authorities were not respon- 
sible in the matter, the question of out- 
door relief being disposed of by the fact 
that the tenantry themselves in the dis- 
trict were paupers. The distress had 
arisen in consequence of the indisposition 
of the small farmers to sell their stocks 
owing to the low prices, and then came 
the bad weather and the drought, and the 
cattle perished. The persons who should 
apply themselves to relieve the existing 
distress were the landlords, who received 
the profits and rents of the land upon 
which it prevailed. He was himself a 
proprietor in the district, and he had sent 
over meal and money to relieve the dis- 
tressed people, and a tenant of his, an 
English gentleman, who employed a con- 
siderable amount of labour, had also sent 
over meal; but he wrote that morning to 
say that he must give the meal to the 
cattle, as the poor people could not use it. 
The particular district in which his pro- 
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was situate was perhaps better off 
than the northern portion, but still he en- 
tertained the belief that the landlords were 
the proper persons to provide a remedy for 
any distress that prevailed, though of 
course he should not object if, under the 
circumstances, a grant of public money 
were made in aid, because he believed that 
a portion of it would return to himself 
as a landlord. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, it had been 
shown that distress prevailed to an alarm- 
ing extent, and that the present law was in- 
sufficient to meet that distress. It was said 
the poor did not go into the unions, but 
in Erris the poorhouse was twenty miles 
distant from some portions of the district. 
They were told that seventy families in 
onesmall district were suffering from fever 
and dysentery, and yet, because they did 
not go into the poorhouse, it was suggest- 
ed that they must be in a good position. 
He thought it most reasonable that the 
House should agree to the Address. 

CoroneL DUNNE said, he disapproved 
of making paupers by wholesale by taking 
the small farmers into the poor houses. 
The effect of so doing would be most dis- 
astrous for the country. With regard to 
throwing the burden upon the landlords, 
the idea was quite erroneous. It might be 
all very well for an hon.Gentleman like the 
Under-Secretary for the Home Department 
(Mr. Clive), who had bought his property 
at an advantageous rate, to say the land- 
lords should provide relief, but the case 
was different with landlords who had not 
80 obtained their property. If all the 
people went into the poorhouse the land 
would be untilled, the rents could not be 
paid, and the rates could not be levied. 
The debate recalled painful recollections, 
but there could be no doubt that the Poor 
Law was insufficient to meet a famine in 
Ireland. There were Resolutions on the 
books of the House to that effect. From 
what sources the relief was to come was 
the difficulty. Formerly there had been 
rates in aid and other plans had been re- 
sorted to. But as he had said the Poor 
Law was not a means of meeting a famine 
—a fact which he hoped would gain 
Weight before a Bill at present before the 
House, the object of which was to throw 
the sick poor of Ireland on the rates for 
relief, came on for discussion. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT pointed 
out that in similar cases affecting England 
the mode of proceeding had always been 
first to establish the facts clearly and ac- 
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curately by means of an inquiry before a 
Select Committee ; and he could not with 
a safe conscience give his assent to the 
Resolution unless he had more accurate 
information with regard to the alleged 
facts upon which it was founded. He 
would abstain from expressing any opinion 
as to whether the ordinary administration 
of the Poor Law in Ireland was sufficient 
to meet the distress which existed in 
Erris, but speaking in the abstract, his 
own feeling in the matter coincided with 
that of the hon. Under Secretary (Mr. 
Clive) who thought the remedy for such 
calamities rested mainly with the landlord. 
In England the landlord was the first per- 
son looked to for a remedy in all cases of 
distress arising from what might be called 
the action of Providence. It was only 
after ordinary means had failed, when the 
landlords were exhausted, and when the 
ratepayers could no longer furnish means 
that application was made to the superior 
authorities to furnish support from the 
resources which were not ordinarily ap- 
plicable to such purposes. If this were 
a case of emergency, if the facts were as 
stated, his vote would certainly be for 
the Motion, but as he had said he could 
not give it with a safe conscience until 
they had been distinctly established before 
a Select Committee in the usual way. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to direct that steps may be taken to re- 
lieve the great distress now prevailing in Erris 
and other parts of Ireland.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 49; Noes 
84; Majority 35. 


MILITIA BILL.—LEAVE, 
FIRST READING. 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: I rise to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the laws relating to the Militia, which, 
though not of great scope or force in itself, 
yet relates to a subject of great interest to 
the country. The House is aware that for 
some years past, owing to the continual 
changes made in the Militia law, the 
Militia itself is in a very unsatisfactory 
state. When I say that, I do not mean 
that for its numbers it has been inefficient; 
on the contrary, probably no force, not be- 
ing a regular force, has ever attained as 
great efficiency as the Militia under the 
command of the officers who have the ho- 
nour to be its leaders. But the strength 
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of the disembodied Militia has fallen sig- 
nally short of the quota authorized by the 
law; and, what makes the matter more 
difficult, is that on paper the force has 
maintained considerable numbers, who, 
however, cannot be accounted for, and 
never appear on parade. In all proba- 
bility a great number of these men have 
enlisted in the Line ; for it is cheaper for a 
man to desert and to enlist in the regular 
army than to pay back by stoppages the 
bounty which he has received, and fre- 
quently men re-enlist in this way two or 
three times, and so appropriate to them- 
selves several bounties. If the Militia does 
not produce the number of men that it 
ought to do, I cannot say that it is from 
any want of the material from which that 
force ought to be created. I have here a 
statement of the number of male adults 
between the ages of 18 and 45—from 18 
to 40 are the usual limits between which 
men are admitted into the Militia, but men 
who have served in the army are taken up 
to 45 years of age. I find that of adult 
males in England between the ages of 
18 and 45 in the year 1800, there were 
1,900,000; in 1815, there were 2,329,000; 
in 1851, 4,167,000; and it has been com~ 
puted by the Registrar General that, ac- 


cording to the rate at which population 
has increased, the Census for next year 


will give us 4,622,000. The small num- 
ber of 120,000, therefore, is as nothing 
when compared with the great body of 
adults of the soldier age which exists in 
this country. I think we have not to seek 
far for the cause of the non-attendance of 
the Militia. I do not wish now to go 
much into this question, of which the im- 
portance is admitted by its frequent dis- 
cussion in this House; but I have always 
stated my opinion that the constant em- 
bodiments and disembodiments of the Mi- 
litia have had a very injurious operation 
on its permanent and substantial character. 
I will read to the House the successive 
steps which have been taken in this respect 
since 1854. In that year there were em- 
bodied in the months of May, June, and 
July, 18 regiments. In December of the 
same year, and in the months of January, 
February, and March, 1855, the embodi- 
ment of so large a number as 119 regi- 
ments took place. From April to July, 
1855, 8 additional regiments were em- 
bodied. In October, 1855, 1 regiment was 
disembodied ; another in January, 1856; 
and 113 in the May, June, and July fol- 
lowing. In August and September, 1856, 
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30 other regiments were embodied. [py 
September, 1857, 25 regiments were em- 
bodied ; in October, 2; and in November, 
20. In May and June, 1858, 16 regi- 
ments were disembodied, and 2 were em- 
bodied. In March, 1859, 4 were disem- 
bodied, and in April, 1859, 8 were em- 
bodied. The Return does not give any 
embodiments or disembodiments in the 
present year. 

The opinion which I have always held 
with regard to a reserve is, that the object 
should be to secure for its ranks not the 
same men who would otherwise go into 
the Line, but a class less likely to leave 
home, who would be content to serve for 
short periods during a portion of every 
year, but who, in case of extremity, would 
willingly give their whole time to the ser- 
vice of the State. These embodiments 
have been attended with a very beneficial 
effect to the State. I cast no blame on 
any one who embodied those regiments, 
and I frankly admit that if any one is to 
blame more than another, it is the man 
who set the example of those embodiments, 
by which I mean myself. In 1854, the 
Militia was called out to a very great ex- 
tent for the purpose of providing reinforce 
ments fer the army in the Crimea, and no 
doubt it did operate in this way, and many 
men imbibed a taste for military life, and 
were induced to join the Line, who other- 
wise would never have thought of doing 
so. Calling out the Militia, then, as after- 
wards during the Indian mutiny, was a 
matter of policy, the object of which was 
to tempt men to enter the regular army. 
Great assistance was rendered to the Line, 
but it was at the expense of the permanent 
success of the Militia. I do not know 
whether it would be wise now to say that 
we have seen the last of those distant wars 
that render it alike necessary and safe to 
injure the Militia for the sake of gaining 
a more rapid augmentation of our army; 
but it appears to me that, while every 
effort should be made to strengthen the 
Line, care should be taken not to do so at 
the expense of the Militia, whose success 
and permanent prosperity have become a 
very great element in the defence of the 
country. 

There is no doubt that the embodiment 
of the Militia has driven from its ranks 4 
great number of country gentlemen, and 
that the connection of a regiment with the 
county in which it is raised is very much 
weakened by its being removed for six 
months, or possibly two or three years, t 
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do garrison duty. A friend of mine, who; shaken, and the regiments demoralized. 


has had great experience in connection 
with the Militia, writes thus :— 

“Tf you do not retain the services of the coun- 
try gentlemen you will have instead of them only 
a mixture of half-pay officers, used-up Indians, 
and adventurers, whose sympathies are not with 
their regiments, and who fail to attract the work- 
ing classes of the county to the ranks.” 


That is a very strong statement, and 
strongly worded, but there is truth in it. 
It is this, that men who are in a position 
to choose their own profession, and who, if 
they wanted to enter the army, could have 
done so, do not like, without any prospect 
of the honours of the service or the legiti- 
mate rank which it confers, to be knocked 
about in garrison towns for three or four 
years—a feeling which must tend to sever 
the connection of the country gentlemen 
with the different regiments. I give all 
the more honour and credit to those who, 
despite these inconveniences, have stood 
by their corps and served in garrison, and 
who in time of difficulty have done very 
great service, not only in this country, but, 
like some of those whom I see before me, 
on colonial stations as well. In time of 
war the argument does not apply ; but I 
think if the country gentlemen had some 
assurance that they should not be called 
on to leave home with their regiments 
to spend some months at Aldershot, at 
Portsmouth, or elsewhere, they would look 
on the Militia with different eyes. 
Formerly the Militia was considered to 
be a safe method of soldiering by all those 
who exercised influence over young men. 
In peasant families it was thought that if 
ason or brother went into the army he was 
gone for ever, whereas they were not sorry 
to see him engaged in the Militia, by which 
he was secured from being taken away 
from home, and was not abstracted alto- 
gether from family ties. As long as the 
Militia remains disembodied that feeling 
continues ; but if it be capriciously em- 
bodied I believe these people will be as 
averse to allow their relatives to become 
connected with it as with the regular army. 
Then, again, the system by which these 
regiments were deprived of their best 
men by volunteering into the Line of course 
greatly impaired their efficiency. The men 
were cajoled by the recruiting sergeants of 
regular regiments, who attacked and ha- 
rassed them, and militia officers have de- 
scribed their regiments as being for a 
certain time turned into a kind of pande- 
monium ; for not only were the men car- 
ried off, but discipline was considerably 





Among other evils, the system created alt 
most a scientific practice of desertion. 14 
extended far beyond the Militia, spreading 
into the Line, where the desertions about 
two years ago increased to such an alarm- 
ing extent that the firmest enforcement of 
military discipline was necessary in order 
to prevent it. One objection which we 
should keep in view is to make it well un- 
derstood by the labouring classes, from 
whom you draw the Militia, and who look 
upon embodiment as almost amounting to 
a breach of faith, that the Militia in future 
is to be a reserve force, a disembodied 
force, and that except in case of war or of 
great emergency they will not be taken out 
of their respective counties. 

A good deal has been said in favour of 
a local Militia. Now, I have examined 
the matter, but I confess I do not under- 
stand what is the difference between a local 
and a general Militia. The popular notion 
is that the local Militia is a force confined 
to its own county, and that a general Mi- 
litia force is one each regiment of which 
may be removed from its county. But, 
strictly speaking, you can no more by the 
ordinary law take the gencral Militia out 
of their respective counties than a local 
Militia. At this moment we have an ex- 
ceptional Act of Parliament enabling the 
Government to embody the Militia, al- 
though the condition which the law held 
necessary to embodiment does not exist. 
But, if you maintain a general Militia upon 
the local principle, you have all the advan- 
tages of the local force, with this further 
advantage—that you have a well-organized 
force, with a capital corps of officers and a 
permanent staff. Nothing, therefore, in 
my opinion can be more unwise than to in- 
troduce a local Militia in the place of a 
general force, which in its natural consti- 
tution is local, but which by legislative in- 
terference you have chosen to divert from 
its natural constitution. I come, therefore, 
to the conclusion that it will not be wise to 
attenpt any change in this respect until 
you have tried the Militia law as it stands. 
The one thing the Militia wants is to be 
let alone. It has a capital constitution ; 
the law on which it is founded is sound 
and wise ; but Parliament under the pres- 
sure of a great emergency set it aside. I 
hope, however, that the House will not be 
induced to depart from the law, but will 
give it now, almost for the first time since 
it was enacted some few years ago, a fair 
trial. 
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Let me state now what are the changes 
in detail and in administration, all of which 
I think tend to improve the condition and 
the efficiency of the Militia, and which have 
been made within the last few months. 
Last year, shortly after the Report of the 
Militia Commission was issued, it was my 
duty to introduce a Bill into Parliament for 
the purpose of carrying into effect, such of 
their recommendations as I was unable to 
carry out by means of regulations. Since 
that time the following changes have 
been made in consequence of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report:—In the first place, there 
were considerable restrictions with regard 
to the Militia, even under the old law, 
when embodied from fear of invasion. 
Thus they could not be moved from Eng- 
land to Ireland except in a certain propor- 
tion ; they could not be required to remain 
there beyond a certain time ; and great ex- 
pense was consequently incurred in moving 
regiments in order to evade these restric- 
tions. They were enacted in times when 
service in Ireland was not so agreeable as 
it is now, and they were very wisely re- 
moved by Parliament last year, and the 
Militia was rendered liable, when embo- 
died, to serve in any part of the United 
Kingdom. Her Majesty was also empow- 
ered to accept the voluntary offers of the 
Militia to serve in the Channel Islands. 
Power was taken to unite in one battalion 
the Militia of two or more counties when 
their respective quotas are too small to be 
formed into separate regiments. I believe 
that will greatly tend to the efficiency of 
the Militia. In Scotland, several coun- 
ties have been amalgamated, and have 
then produced powerful battalions; but 
some have remained unamalgamated, and 
the result is that you have very small 
battalions with a staff which would be 
available for a much larger one, while, 
militarily speaking, whenever it was ne- 
cessary to call them out, these battalions 
would be comparatively useless. Ulti- 
mately, when you have consolidated the 
small battalions, you will gain greater 
strength at a much less cost, because one 
colonel and one adjutant will then be 
sufficient where two are now necessary. 
Since that power has been given the bat- 
talions which have been united in Scotland 
are, of the Galloway Militia, the Wigtown 
quota with Ayrshire, and the Kirkcud- 
bright with Dumfries. It has been united 
under a gallant officer, a Member of this 
House (Sir James Ferguson), who I regret 
s not now present, from whom I have 
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always received the greatest support and 
assistance in matters connected with the 
Militia, and on whose judgment I am in- 
clined to place great reliance. The amal- 
gamation of the following regiments will 
also take place: —The Flint and Den- 
bigh will form one infantry corps; the 
Carmarthen and Pembroke one artillery 
corps; the Merioneth and Montgomery one 
infantry corps; and it has also been de- 
cided to form the Anglesea and Carnarvon 
into a rifle corps. The great difficulty in 
effecting these junctions arises from the 
existence of local feelings and jealousies, 
which render it difficult for the force of 
two counties to fall into one. There is 
another difficulty with respect to stores, 
for one county does not like to give up the 
stores it has got. That, however, may be 
got over by allowing the regiment to train 
in two wings, allowing each wing to have 
its own stores. In Scotland, as far as it 
has been tried, this amalgamation has an- 
swered perfectly. 

Then the Secretary for War was autho- 
rized to fix the times and places of train- 
ing and exercise, he of course consulting 
with the Lords-Lieutenants, and appoint- 
ing the time which is likely to be least 
objectionable to the employers of labour. 
A double object was in view in giving this 
authority—namely, that there should be 
first a fixed period to which officers and 
men should annually look forward; and, 
secondly, that there should be a ‘simul- 
taneous training, so as to prevent fraudu- 
lent enlistment from one regiment to an- 
other by men who pocketed the bounty in 
each case, and made a good thing of it at 
the public expense. Then, increased rates 
of pay and lodging allowances were grant- 
ed to adjutants, and all uncertain and fluc- 
tuating allowances have been discontinued. 
That has had a most excellent effect, be- 
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cause formerly the adjutant was paid in 
proportion to the number of men he had 
enrolled, and human ingenuity could not 
have invented a more certain premium 


upon indiscriminate enlistment. It was 
natural, under such circumstances, that any 
recruit should be acceptable without very 
much inquiry into his character and ante- 
cedents. But since that change has been 
made, and since the urgent wishes of the 
Government have been expressed both to 
Lords-Lieutenants and the commanding 
officers of regiments that none but men of 
known residence and fixed habits should 
be taken, there has been a marked im- 
provement in the character of the regi- 
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ments generally. I have received commu- 
nications from magistrates stating that the 
men formerly brought before them by the 
militia serjeants were of a very indifferent 
class, and in some cases spoke a dialect 
which was not that of the county in which 
they were enlisting, while the same gen- 
tlemen now say that there is a great diffe- 
rence in the men brought before them, and 
that they evidently belong to the county, 
and that in many instances their residences 
are known and their characters ascertained. 
The change which has taken place is shown 
also by the training, as far as it has gone. 
By a Return moved for last year the num- 
ber present at the training in 1859 was 
44,340, and there were 30,557 absentees. 
That is not the number of the Militia gene- 
rally, but only of the disembodied as dis- 
tinguished from the embodied Militia. The 
number of men returned as having failed 
to attend was an accumulation of absen- 
tees who were retained on the books of 
the Militia because it was thought that as 
fast as they were struck off they would be 
followed by other men, who would per- 
haps in like manner take the bounty and 
never appear. These absentees were struck 
off shortly before the present training, and 
as far as the training has gone it has been 
satisfactory. We have received returns from 
fifty-four regiments, which have trained 
during the present year, and their respec- 
tive quotas amount to 48,569 men. I have 
endeavoured to impress on all those con- 
cerned in raising the Militia that the object 
of the Government is not to have a large 
force to pay, but that the question is how 
many they can produce at training, and 
therefore that it is much better to refuse 
men than to take doubtful characters. 
The result has been that, so far as they 
can be compared with the Returns of last 
year, the absentees, who then upon the 
number of regiments trained amounted to 
4,707, only number 2,660 for the present 
year, being a diminution of nearly one- 
half. The effectives in 1859, taking into 
account only the regiments I have men- 
tioned, were 19,546, while in 1860, in 
the same regiments, they were 22,223, so 
that here also there is a marked improve- 
ment, and according toa Return recently 
presented the total quota of all ranks of 
the disembodied Militia on the 1st of June 
was 113,801, and the number of effectives 
was calculated at 52,899. ‘There is an 
improvement in the training of this year 
over that of last by the presence of 6,000 
or 7,000 men additional. ‘This certainly 
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is not a very large increase, but we must 
not expect a great change to be made in a 
day, for there is no class so slow to receive 
an impression as the labouring classes from 
which the recruits are drawn. It will 
take some time before the labouring classes 
are brought to believe that the Govern- 
ment do not intend suddenly to embody 
regiments, and take the men from their 
homes for months or for years, instead of 
one month. 

Certain additions also have been made, 
in order to produce greater efficiency in 
the Staff of the Militia service, in con- 
sequence of the Report of the Militia 
Commission. There have been added to 
each regiment a quartermaster, additional 
sergeant, hospital sergeant, drum or bugle 
major, and two sergeants as instructors of 
musketry. During the last year the whole 
of the disembodied as well as the embodied 
Militia have been armed with the rifle— 
the Enfield ; and on purpose to teach them 
the proper use of it a number of adju- 
tants have been to Hythe, for the purpose 
of going through a course of instruction 
there. They acquired considerable pro- 
ficiency, but it appears to me that the 
duties of adjutants of Militia regiments 
are far too onerous to enable them also to 
devote time to musketry instruction, and 
therefore we have sent two sergeants in 
every regiment to Hythe to obtain the 
necessary instruction. We have had 94 
adjutants and 260 sergeants who have 
passed through Hythe, and the remaining 
number to be instructed is only 40 ser- 
geants. Therefore, very nearly the whole 
number have received instruction. I am 
glad to be able to state, on the authority 
of General Hay, that these persons have 
very well profited by the instruction given; 
and General Hay bears testimony to the 
soldier-like appearance and excellent con- 
duct of the sergeants of Militia. I have 
no doubt that after one or two trainings 
they will make a remarkable improvement 
in the musketry practice of the Militia, 
which, I am sorry to say, is at present as 
nil, for the men have had no musketry in- 
struction. 

It was recommended by the Militia Com- 
mission that the promotion of officers, as a 
general rule, should take place by seniority, 
and that when a Lord Lieutenant departed 
from that rule he should assign reasons for 
so doing. That is a rule which we have 
adopted with a good deal of hesitation, and 
it has, no doubt, in many instances, given 
a good deal of dissatisfaction. It is diffi- 
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making the selection. You want in the 
Militia good county connection and mili- 
tary knowledge and efficiency. It is very 
well when you can combine both, but very 
often you have to balance the advantage 
on one side and on the other. You might 
have to choose between a man of influence 
who recruits the ranks, and a man of effi- 
ciency and skill who gives no help to in- 
crease the numbers of the Militia. There- 
fore, I have thought that every considera- 
tion should be given to the difficulties in 
which Lords-Lieutenant might feel them- 
selves on this subject, and when good rea- 
sons have been assigned for departing from 
the general rule I have thought it right to 
support them. Then it was recommended 
that subaltern officers should be, previously 
to promotion, required to pass a practical 
examination in their duties. That is a 


good principle, no doubt, and if always in- 
sisted upon would induce officers to learn 
their drill, and fit themselves for their du- 
ties ; but the application of it is not easy. 
Officers on the permanent Staff, adjutants, 
and so on, have been allowed to send their 


sons to Sandhurst to obtain the advantages 
which are attached to officers of their rank. 
I pass over some minor details, and, with 
respect to the treatment of deserters, I be- 
lieve that the application of the law, with 
severity in some instances, has already 
been attended with advantage. It must 
be borne in mind that if men desert for the 
purpose of entering into the Line, they as- 
sume that that is rather a praiseworthy 
act than otherwise, for they argue that 
although they take the two bounties, yet 
they enter in the one case for five years, 
and in the other for ten. This it is in- 
tended to check, as it is important that 
when men make engagements they should 
be kept to them. Another change made 
is not entirely in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the Militia Commission. 
They recommended that good-conduct pay 
should be given to men after five years’ 
service; but some difficulty was felt on 
this point, that the good-conduct pay being 
only one penny a day while the men were 
under training, a penny a day for twenty- 
eight days in the year was scarcely worth 
their having; and the Government could 
not go so far as to give the penny a day 
during the whole year, the greater portion 
of which the men would be at their own 
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cult for the Lord Lieutenant in all cases to | 
say who ought to be promoted. There are, | 
of course, a variety of motives and consi- | 
derations which ought to influence persons ; 
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homes. Therefore, we thought it better to 
give every man re-enrolled 10s. a year in 
addition to his bounty, and this system, ag 
I understand, is working very well. Free 
kits are also given to all men who shall 
hereafter enroll, or who have been enrolled 
since the last training or since disembodi- 
ment, and a portion in money is given to re- 
enrolled men having a good kit. All school 
fees are abolished, and an officer is appoint- 
ed schoolmaster with 1s. a day additional. 
All these things, of course, tend to the ad- 
vantage of the men and the improvement 
of their position. 

Certain things are to be done by regula- 
tion, and by the Bill I have the honour 
now to submit to the House we want to 
have the power of uniting maritime coun- 
ties for the purpose of forming Artillery 
corps, as has been done in the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire. Thus, when in one 
county there is not enough men for two 
battalions, and yet too much for one, the 
men might be joined with the Artillery 
corps of a neighbouring county, and be- 
come an efficint force. Of course, we 
should require no different machinery 
for this than that which we have for 
the amalgamation of force in other coun- 
ties. With regard to the union of coun- 
ties for the purpose of stores, I have at- 
tempted to get over the difficulty by ap- 
plying the same principle as is acted on 
in reference to county lunatic asylums, 
Thus, a joint committee of the magistrates 
of the united counties will be allowed to 
erect whatever may be necessary to carry 
the amalgamation into effect, and of de- 
ciding where the stores should be built. 
Then there is a further power with respect 
to counties recommended by the Militia 
Commission, which I am sorry does not 
receive the sanction of my right hon. 
Friend opposite, but which I think upon 
the whole will be advantageous to the 
Militia, the counties, and the Government, 
It is proposed by the Militia Commission 
that the Government and the counties 
should have power to make arrangements 
for building accommodation for the per- 
manent Staff, the Government paying the 
counties an annual interest on the outlay. 
This is, of course, not to be compulsory, 
but I do not see why any objection need 
be taken to it. I think the counties, m 
many instances, will make a good bargain 
by building themselves the necessary a¢- 
commodation for the Militia, and the Go- 
vernment will probably not pay more than 
at present. Power will also be taken to 
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call out the troops for training either on 
enrolment or some time previously to the 
general training of the regiments. This 
provision will, I think, be found to operate 
beneficially, for there can be no doubt that 
if you would bring up men for previous 
training the time of the permanent Staff 
would be economized, and would be much 
better employed in being devoted to the 
regiment in general than to the instruction 
of particular men. It has been proposed 
that the men should be brought up for 
training immediately after enrolment. But 
I very much doubt the policy of that, be- 
cause, although the system is proposed as 
acheck against fraudulent enrolment and 
desertion, I think it will operate rather 
in a contrary direction. The man who in- 
tends to desert will be quite willing to 
undergo a few days’ training for the sake 
of the expenses which he will get. I also 
propose to take power in this Bill to in- 
crease the Militia of Scotland and Ireland 
in the same proportion as that in which 
we have now authority to increase the 
English Militia in case of invasion. There 
are in England 80,000 Militia, and we are 
empowered to raise that number by 40,000; 
and I would ask the House to enable us, 
should invasion take place, or imminent 
danger of it arise, to raise the Scotch and 
Trish Militias from 5,000 to 10,000, and 
from 15,000 to 30,000 men respectively, 
thus making the total force 120,000 in 
time of peace, and 180,000 in time of war. 
It was recommended by the Commission 
that the permanent Staff should be put 
permanently on embodied pay, but since 
that recommendation was made the Volun- 
teer movement has undergone rapid pro- 
gress, and the demand for non-commis- 
sioned officers has become so great that it 
is no easy matter to attract them to the 
Militia. The Volunteer corps are very na- 
turally eager to receive as much assistance 
as possible in their drill, and I am sure 
that nobody who witnessed the spectacle 
in Hyde Park on Saturday—which seem- 
ed to me one of the greatest and most 
imposing which has taken place in the 
Metropolis for years—would grudge those 
corps the aid of those non-commissioned 
officers by whom they appear to have 
80 well profited. It is, however, im- 
portant that the Militia force, which is 
of a permanent nature, should be made 
as efficient as possible, and I therefore 
propose to afford the permanent Staff 
~not by the present Bill, but by the 
Militia Pay Bill, which will be hereafter 
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introduced—increased pay. There is.only 
one other change which I propose to make, 
and which will not be effected under the 
operation of the present Bill, inasmuch as 
it can be done by regulation. In officer- 
ing the Militia it is comparatively easy to 
secure the services of field-officers, cap- 
tains, and lieutenants, while there is the 
utmost difficulty in procuring ensigns. 
When regiments are embodied great ef- 
forts to obtain ensigns are made, and the 
result is that it is found necessary to go 
below the class from which it is desirable 
that they should be selected. The conse- 
quence is that considerable disappoint- 
ment is experienced when these ensigns 
are not promoted to the upper grades in 
their regiments. You could, of course, 
get ensigns fast enough in time of war, 
or in the case of regiments permanently 
embodied; and what I propose to meet 
the difficulty with respect to regiments 
which are disembodied is that, while 
every existing ensign should retain his 
position, the vacancies which may in fu- 
ture occur should not be filled up. There 
are at present sixty-five of these vacancies 
in the embodied Militia and 601 in the 
disembodied. The better course to adopt 
under these circumstances seems to me to 
be not to fill up those vacancies, but to ap- 
point two extra lieutenants in each regi- 
ment to carry the colours. Of course the 
ensigns at present with their regiments 
would remain. That subject, however, 
cannot be dealt with in the present 
Bill, which is confined to the objects I 
have stated. Its purpose is very humble; 
it attempts but little. It does not essay 
re-organization. It establishes no Prussian 
or Foreign system in the raising and main- 
tenance of the Militia force. Our duty is, 
it appears to me, to keep up the traditions 
of the Militia, and to endeavour, by strict 
adherence to them, to bring it into a more 
efficient state. I believe the Militia has 
been disturbed and upset by constant in- 
terference with its arrangement, but if 
circumstances now allow us to keep it as 
a reserve and a reserve alone, we shall 
find the result to be a great increase in 
efficiency. My object is to keep the Militia 
in a disembodied state, and to give them 
the confidence and assurance that they shall 
remain so except in cases of great emer- 
gency. Therighthon.Gentleman concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in the Bill. 
CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, he 
had listened to the speech of his right hon. 
Friend with much pleasure. There could 
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be no doubt that the reluctance to enter 
the disembodied Militia to which his right 
hon. Friend had adverted was in a great 
measure owing to the state of uncertainty 
which for years past had prevailed with 
respect to the embodiment and disembodi- 
ment of the force. In Lancashire, where 
wages were high, that was particularly the 
case. In 1852, and during the Russian 
war, no difficulty in filling up the ranks 
of the force had been experienced; but 
immediately after the conclusion of that 
war, when the system of disembodiment 
and re-embodiment came into active oper- 
ation, the Militia became reduced to nearly 
one-half its regulated amount. The first 
step towards re-establishing the Militia 
ought to be to make it attractive to men 
of character, and not render the sacrifice 
involved in quitting their usual occupa- 
tions too great ; and he entirely concurred 
with his right hon. Friend in the opin- 
ion that one of the best modes which 
could be adopted in order to promote the 
efficiency of the disembodied Militia was 
to make the staff as perfect as possible. 
Indeed, he thought it should be made a 
sine gud non that no sergeants should be on 
the staff who were not competent to in- 
struct the men in the rifle drill as at pre- 
sent carried out in the army. He was 
glad to find that there was to be additional 
compensation for the staff of the Militia; 
and while upon that point he might ob- 
serve that the Committee, in dealing with 
the question of affording greater accommo- 
dation for the staff in the shape of build- 
ings, had deemed it desirable to abstain as 
far as possible from increasing the county- 
rate in order to effect that object. His 
hon. and gallant Friend behind him (Colo- 
nel Gilpin) had strongly opposed any such 
increase, but he was happy to find that 
the Secretary for War had pointed out that 
the recommendation of the Commission 
might be acted upon in such a manner 
that the repayment of the necessary ex- 
penditure would be guaranteed by the Go- 
vernment to the several counties. He 
would not venture, until he saw it in print, 
to express an opinion upon the Bill itself; 
but if, as he supposed, it carried out the 
recommendations of the Militia Commis- 
sion, he should give it every support in 
his power. The Commissioners proposed, 
with the view of securing greater uniform- 
ity of practice in the promotion of officers, 
that if any Lord Lieutenant of a county 
did not recommend an officer in the regular 
routine of the regiment, he should assign 


Colonel Wilson Patten 
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his reasons for it. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that that rule should 
be adopted with considerable modification, 
Every regiment should be kept as much a 
county regiment as possible. In 1852 he 
made an arrangement with his officers to 
the effect that upon the occurrence of ey 
third vacancy he should be at liberty to 
advise the Lord Lieutenant to depart from 
the rule of regular promotion in the regi- 
ment for the purpose of introducing some 
gentleman connected with the county. That 
arrangement had been carried out without 
the least dissatisfaction on the part of the 
officers, and he was persuaded it might be 
adopted with great advantage elsewhere. 
Viscount ENFIELD said, he rejoiced 
that an attempt was about to be made to 
improve the Militia. The fact that in fu- 
ture the time at which regiments were to 
be called out for drill was to be deter- 
mined beforehand would give great satis- 
faction to both officers and men, and would 
produce a much better attendance. One 
of the recommendations of the Militia 
Commission was to the effect that when 
a recruit was attested he should be taken 
at once to head-quarters and trained for 
twenty-eight days. The Secretary of State 
said that would inerease the expense ; but, 
if so, he thought the system adopted iu 
many counties should be put in force 
throughout the country generally —the 
system, namely, of allowing recruits to 
assemble for preliminary drill twenty or 
thirty days before the calling out of the 
regiment. He was glad that some definite 
rule was to be adopted with respect to the 
embodiment and disembodiment of the 
Militia, and that they were not for the 
future to be embodied except in the case 
of an emergency. He hoped that emer- 
gency would not arise, but if it did, he 
hoped that every regiment would have a 
fair chance of being embodied in its turn, 
and that no favour or partiality would be 
shown. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he could not sce the advantage of a local 
Militia. Well, some seven or eight years 
ago the existence of the Government was 
made to depend upon the question as to 
whether the Militia should be local or 
general. Most of the regiments of the 
Line were distinguished by some designa- 
tion connected with the county in which 
they were originally raised, and he thought 
it desirable that militia regiments should 
give recruits to those regiments that bore 
the names of their counties, so that a local 
connection might be kept up between the 
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Militia and the Line. The proposal to in- 
crease the pay of the staff would be thank- 
fully received by an able and devoted body 


of men. 
CoroneL GILPIN said, that he wished 


to thank the right hon. Gentleman for | 


bringing forward this measure, though he 
felt that was not a time to enter into a 
discussion of the details. As, however, he 
had been pointedly referred to, he might 
state that he was still of opinion that 
magistrates were not entitled to use the 
county money in providing buildings for 
the Militia upon the plea that they might 
get some of it back from the Government. 
The suggestion that recruits should be as- 
sembled for preliminary drill before the 

lar training was an admirable one. 
He thought there was a great deal of good 
in the Bill. 

Coronet DICKSON said, he hoped the 
Government would consider the propriety 
of increasing the pay of the surgeons in 
Militia regiments. 

Genera UPTON said, he concurred in 
the opinion that every regiment should be 
embodied in its turn, so that oll might 
have an opportunity of being drilled, and 
of acquiring a military spirit. 

Leave given. 

“Bill to amend the Laws relating to the Mi- 
litia, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Secretary 
Hersert and the Jupgz ApvocateE.” 

Bill presented, and read 1°; to be read 
2° on Monday next, and to be printed (Bill 
211.) 


LOCOMOTIVE BILL—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Home Office to appoint Officer 
to certify as to Construction of Wheels of 
Locomotives. ) 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, the clause 
required the Secretary of State to ascer- 
tain the weight and to register locomotives 
running on the highways, as well as to 
give a badge, charging a certain fee. He 
did not think this such a duty as could be 
properly cast on the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, who had no staff 
to fulfil it. He should move the rejection 
of the clause unless the right hon. Gentle- 
_ agreed to accept the duty it threw on 

m 


Smr GEORGE LEWIS said, the duty of 
registering locomotives and charging fees 
for them was certainly a new one to cast 
upon the Secretary of State, and such as 
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he thought most objectionable. The duty 
was one that fell more properly within the 
jurisdiction of a Commissioner of police. 
The next clause authorized either the Se- 
cretary of State or some other Member of 
the executive Government to stop any 
dangerous locomotive which might be run- 
ning under this Bill. He was told there 
was a certain class of locomotive engines 
which had been used to a considerable ex- 
tent in the north for the transport of coals 
from railway stations to towns, and which 
were found running at a moderate 

very economical, while they did not frighten 
horses, or crush or destroy the surface of 
the roads. It might be advantageous to 
all parties that this particular form of loco- 
motives should be used; but if some new 
form of locomotives should be introduced 
and run in the Metropolis or crowded 
places under the provisions of this Bill, 
they would, no doubt, be dangerous. It 
would be a just subject of reproach to 
Parliament if, in a matter of this kind, it 
did not give the Executive power to inter- 
pose a speedy check to a nuisance the sup- 
pression of which could hardly await the 
slow process of an indictment. Some such 
provision as that contained in the 5th sec- 
tion was therefore necessary to make the 
Bill a safe measure, but he was certainl 
disposed to vote for the omission of the 4 
clause. 

Coronet PENNANT said, that these 
locomotives were, after all, an experiment, 
as it was hardly known what would be 
their effect upon the roads. Some Govern- 
ment office ought, therefore, to have the 
power of putting a stop to their employ- 
ment if they inflicted an amount of da- 
mage on the roads exceeding the wear and 
tear produced by ordinary vehicles. 

Mr. AYRTON submitted that it was 
impossible for the Secretary of State to 
discharge all the functions which the Bill 
threw upon him. The attempt to invest 
him with such general authority was con- 
trary to that principle which the House so 
jealously maintained of giving to local 
bodies control over matters which imme- 
diately affected their interests. The jus- 
tices in counties and the municipal au- 
thorities in towns, possessing a knowledge 
of all the circumstances of their respective 
localities, would be far more competent to 
regulate these matters. Moreover, the Bill 
ought to provide that locomotives should 
not be employed where they would prove 
inconvenient or injurious to the public in- 
terests. He, for one, should object to see 
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them used in the Metropolis, or in any 
towns. Still as a mere tentative mea- 

sure he thought that the Bill might be 
assed 


' Mr. GARNETT said, the Bill was 
merely intended as a tentative measure. 
There was no wish to force the use of ma- 
chines in any places where they would be 
likely to cause inconvenience or injury. 
He had no objection to relieve the Home 
Office from the duty of certifying the ma- 
chine, at the same time he thought that 
some authority should be compelled to in- 
spect the machines, and to affix some indi- 
cation of their weight on the outside, be- 
cause it was according to the weight that 
toll was levied. 

Mz. STEUART suggested that the Bill 
should be postponed, and said that he 
could not for his part consent to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, unless the interference of 
the Home Office were secured under it. 
They did not know what effect those loco- 
motives would have on roads, or what 
damage was to be calculated on from them. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Clause 5 (Plate to be affixed on Engine.) 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he should move 
the omission of the clause. He believed 
that strict limitations ought to be put on 
the employment of locomotives upon pub- 
lic roads. 

Mr. JOSEPH LOCKE said, the great 
question involved was whether these en- 
gines could be admitted to the roads with- 
out danger to the public. If the experi- 
ment was to be tried, as he supposed it 
was intended it should by reading the Bill 
a second time, the clause was essential, 
and it would leave to the Secretary of 
State the responsibility of putting a stop 
to the use of the locomotives if they were 
dangerous to the public. 

Mr. AYRTON insisted that it was ab- 
solutely necessary for the public conveni- 
ence and safety that the locomotives should 
be licensed for particular roads and parti- 
cular purposes. 

Lorp LOVAINE pointed out that the 
Bill gave the Secretary of State power to 
impose the restrictions the hon. Member 
desired. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he saw no 
objection to the Secretary of State exer- 
cising the power that was proposed to be 
conferred on him. At present he did 
exercise a certain control over turnpike 
trusts, and the clause seemed to refer to 
occasions which, though not likely often 
to arise, might occasionally do so, and in 


Mr. Ayrton 
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which the immediate interference of the 
Secretary of State would be more advan- 
tageous and satisfactory than the decision 
of the Quarter Sessions, which would, per- 
haps, be necessarily delayed. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, it appeared 
to him that the clause introduced a rather 
anomalous power into the hands of the 
Home Secretary. The House ought to be 
very cautious in passing the Bill. They 
did not attempt to put down larceny by 
giving the Secretary of State power to 
prohibit it; but they punished those who 
were guilty of the offence. In like man- 
ner, what they wanted was to forbid, under 
a penalty, the employment of dangerous 
locomotives, or of locomotives causing ex- 
cessive wear and tear to the roads. The 
penalty would then be recoverable by or- 
dinary operation of law, and with this view 
he proposed to omit the words relating to 
the Secretary of State. 

Amendment proposed, in pag __, line 4, 
to leave out the words “to one of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State 
that.” 

Str GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
own that at first he had been disposed to 
think that a locomotive with its train of 
waggons could never be allcwed on the 
public highways; but on finding that 
these engines were actually in use in 
many parts of the country, he had con- 
sented to legalize them, provided summary 
powers were provided for the protection of 
the public. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE suggested that the 
Quarter Sessions should certify to the Se- 
cretary of State the roads to be used. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, it would 
be absurd and dangerous for a large ma- 
chine, twice as large as the table of the 
House, to be turning the corners of the 
Metropolitan streets with perhaps a train 
of half-a-dozen waggons after it. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he agreed 
with his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Southwark that it would be 
most unsafe to run locomotives in the Me- 
tropolis; and he had to add that he 
thought the power of regulating that 
species of traffic, if it were to be tolerated 
at all, ought to be vested in the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and not in the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. DILLWYN expressed a hope that 
the clause would be reconstructed with the 
view of placing the regulations of the 
roads under the justices. He moved the 
omission of the clause. 
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Mr. JOSEPH LOCKE said, he thought 
that when the question was one of danger 
to the public from the use of locomotives, 
the regulation of them ought to be, not 
with the justices, but with the Secretary 
of State. Neither did he think that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, which had 
never managed anything yet, was the 
proper body to which to intrust the man- 
agement of these locomotives. The clause, 
therefore, ought to stand. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he thought 
the interference of the Secretary of State 
ought to be only so far as to pronounce 
what locomotives would not cause danger 
to the public. 

Mr. RIDLEY remarked that locomo- 
tives could use turnpike roads anywhere, 
and it was the purpose of the Bill that on 
roads where they paid no toll they should 
be charged with toll. The Bill, therefore, 
was necessary, and the clause was neces- 
sary to the Bill. He might add that the 
vehicles were under perfect control, and 
could be stopped in a moment. 

Corone,n WILSON PATTEN contended 
that the clause would prove useful to the 
public. The only means of regulating the 
use of locomotives on common roads was 
through the Secretary of State; if it were 
left to local authorities, the result would 
be considerable confusion. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it should be re- 
membered that these locomotives were to 
draw each three waggons, and thus a train 
would actually pass through the streets. 
He asked how that would work in Fleet 
Street? He thought the fitness or unfit- 
ness of those engines should be determined 
by local authority. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the clause,” put, 
and agreed to. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he believed 
that there could be no use in their proceed- 
ing any further with the Bill, and he 
should therefore move that the Chairman 
do leave the Chair. 

Motion made and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 39; 
Noes 83: Majority 44. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said he would 
move that the Chairman report pro- 


ess, 
_ Mn. GARNETT said, he hoped the Mo- 
tion would not be pressed, but that the 
clause would be passed, after which he 
should not ask the Committee to proceed 
further that night. 
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Srr CHARLES NAPIER said, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 

Clause agreed to. 

The House resumed. Committee report 
Progress; to sit again on Monday 9th July. 


SALE OF GAS ACT AMENDMENT (No. 2.) 
BILL.—SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, it 
was very important that some certainty 
should be arrived at with respect to the 
operation of the existing law. He thought, 
however, that it was a very useful Act, 
and would be much better amended than 
repealed. Still he was quite aware that 
his own measure having been prepared in 
haste was imperfect, and therefore, if the 
House would agree to the second reading, 
he would move that it be referred to a Se- 
lect Committee. 

Bill read 2° and committed to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. SPOONER said, the House had 
been sitting thirteen hours, and it was 
quite time that it should adjourn. He 
moved that the House adjourn. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS suggested that 
all unopposed orders be first disposed of. 

Mr. SPOONER acceded to the sug- 
gestion, and withdrew the Motion for ad- 
journment. 

House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 27, 1860. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, 
House adjourned at a Quarter before 


Four o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Halt-past Ten o'clock: 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 27, 1860. 


Mixvtzs.] Pustic Brits.—2° Dealers in Marine 
Stores; Metropolitan Building Act (1855) 


Amendment. 
3° Tramways (Scotland). 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Ma. W. EWART explained that the ob- 
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ject of the Bill was to give facilities for the 
improvement of cottage accommodation in 
Scotland, which at present was in a very 
unsatisfactory state. This he proposed to 
do by extending the provisions of the Mont- 
gomery Act. By that Act the owner of 
entailed property was allowed to charge 
the estate with a portion of the money ex- 
pended in improvements to the extent of 
three-fifths, on the principle of charging 
futurity with part of the cost of present 
improvements. That Act, and subsequent 
legislation in the same direction, did not, 
however, extend to the building of la- 
bourers’ cottages, and the object of the 
Bill before the Committee was to remedy 
the omission. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE said, he had no ob- 
jection to the Bill, but he wished to have 
a recital introduced into the preamble set- 
ting forth that doubts were eutertained 
that Montgomery’s Act extended to la- 

ourers’ cottages, which doubts should not 
be allowed to continue. He also proposed 
to make the Bill declaratory instead of en- 
active. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Friday. 


BLEACHING AND DYEING WORKS 
BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Recited Acts to apply to 
bleaching and dyeing works). 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he wished 
to move Amendments exempting from the 
operation of the Bill works in which the 
occupation of bleaching or dyeing linen, 
linen yarn, and cambric only were carried 
on. 


Amendment proposed, 

“In page 2, line 13, after the words ‘ Dyeing 
Works,’ to insert the words ‘except works in 
which the operation of bleaching linen, yarn or 
thread, linen cloth, unions, or cambric by the 
open air process is the only operation of bleach. 
ing carried on.” 

Mr CROOK said, he felt himself unable 
to agree to the Amendment, the effect of 
which, if carried, would be to deprive the 
youth of Scotland and Ireland of the ad- 
vantages of education, and women and 
young children of protection from too pro- 
tracted labour. According to the Report of 
the Select Committee, women and young 
boys were frequently obliged to perform 


- Mr. W. Ewart 
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heavy night-work. In particular cases the 
temperature was as high as from 80 to 
110 degrees, and in many instances women 
and men worked through the night in the 
same apartment. Several of the masters 
stated that they had done their best to ob. 
tain married people, or brothers and sisters, 
for this class of labour ; but nothing save 
a legislative enactment would put a stop 
to the demoralization entailed by such 9 
system. The cases referred to occurred 
not alone in Belfast and the north of Ire. 
land, but at Perth, Dundee, and other 
centres of industry in Scotland. He there. 
fore hoped the House would not consent to 
make the wholesale exceptions proposed 
by the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he was willing to 
give credit to the hon. Member for Bolton 
(Mr.Crook) and those who supported him, for 
the motives by which they had been actu- 
ated in introducing this Bill; but in his 
opinion the condition of Ireland and the 
circumstances of the bleaching trade in 
that country were wholly different from the 
other portions of the kingdom to which the 
measure was meant to apply. Owing to 
the humidity of the Irish climate the ma- 
chinery of the bleaching works was driven 
almost exclusively by water, and as the 
supply only came down at uncertain times, 
and the millowners were not allowed to pro- 
vide a reserve by detaining the stream from 
those below, advantage must be taken of 
the opportunity when it oceurred, and it 
was consequently impossible to regulate 
by any fixed limits the hours at which 
work should be carried on. The greater 
portion of the operations, likewise, were 
conducted in the open air, and were liable 
to interruption from the weather, in which 
case they were performed in well-ventilated 
apartments. It was a recognized fact that 
the condition of the operatives in the north 
of Ireland was as healthy as that of per- 
sons engaged in agricultural pursuits, in 
proof of which he might advert to the total 
absence of complaint on the part of the 
working people. Those best acquainted 
with the province of Ulster held that on 
behalf of no class of the working com- 
munity was legislative interference less re- 
quired. It was true that women were em- 
ployed in getting up and finishing cambrie 
handkerchiefs ; but this could not be said 
to be a demoralizing occupation. Boys 
were also employed, but scarcely any be- 
low fourteen years of age, and they were 
allowed long intervals of rest, In most 
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establishments these lads received wages 

n entrance, and at the age of eighteen 
had Jearnt their business, which the pro- 
visions of this Bill would render impossible. 
A gentleman of great experience, writing 
within the last few days, said he knew no 
linen establishment in which the hours of 
work were more than ten a day, while in 
many cases they were less ; and he could 
with a clear conscience declare that the 
occupation was much lighter than that of 
ordinary labourers. The working classes 
in Ireland regarded this Bill as impolitic, 
uncalled-for, and ruinous to the interests 
of factories. One result would be that 
the employment of women and young chil- 
dren would be dispensed with wherever la- 
bour was cheap, for manufacturers would 
rather employ none but men than subject 
themselves to the annoyance of inspection 
and the vexatious obligations that would 
be imposed upon them. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he was in profound 
darkness why the proposed exemption from 
a general principle should be admitted at 
all. It was admitted that too long hours 


of work did mischief in factories, and, as 
the House now thought, in bleaching works. 
Why did his hon, and learned Friend con- 
tend that they did no mischief in the linen 


trade? Ho did not see what the fact of 
its being an open-air process had to do with 
the question. It was not alleged that the 
bleaching process entailed upon the opera- 
tives very hard work ; but what was com- 
plained of was, the length of time which 
the operatives were doomed to labour. 
That cause of complaint prevailed as well 
in the open air process as in the dyeing 
works, 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he felt 
obliged to his hon. Friend for affording 
him the opportunity of renewing those ex- 
planations which he had given when the 
Bill six weeks ago had engaged the atten- 
tion of the Committee. He then stated 
that to justify the interference of the 
Legislature it was necessary to show that 
the particular branch of trade was in itself 
an unhealthy process, or that the hours 
during which it was carried on were ex- 
travagant and improper. As regarded the 
first point, the Select Committee had de- 
clared in the strongest manner that the 
process of bleaching linen in the opean air 
was a healthy operation; and Mr. Tremen- 
heere, the Commissioner, gave similar tes- 
timony. The hon. Member for Bolton had 
teferred to some instances which he said 
showed that women and children were 
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worked for an inordinate period on Irish 
bleach-greens ; but he fell into the same 
error as Mr. Tremenheere in mistaking 
cotton bleach works for those in which the 
bleaching of linen was alone carried on. 
The Amendment which he had proposed 
was intended to apply to linen bleach 
works only. The opinion of the operatives 
themselves afforded a very good indication 
of the course which Parliament ought to 
adopt. But Mr. Tremenheere, when exa- 
mined before the Committee, admitted that 
he had not thought it necessary to ask the 
opinion of the Irish operatives, having gone 
so fully into the question in England. The 
trades in the two countries, however, were 
entirely distinct; and Mr. Waring, who was 
sent over from England as a delegate to in- 
duce the working people in Ireland to adopt 
the same view, admitted that he found all 
the operatives there quite satisfied with the 
existing state of things. There were be- 
fore the House petitions signed by upwards 
of 1,000 of those operatives begging that 
Parliament would not interfere in the mat- 
ter, and for reasons very much affecting 
their own position. The open-air process 
in bleaching depended to a great extent on 
the state of the weather, and in winter, 
when the frost was severe, it could not very 
often be commenced before ten or twelve 
o’clock in the day, while if it were to cease 
at a fixed unyielding hour the chemical 
processes might be materially injured. It 
must be also remembered that the bleach- 
ing was carried on by water power, and if 
the works were stopped at a certain hour 
property to a certain extent was lost, for 
the water would run whether the bleach 
works were carried on or not. Then, the 
workmen were paid by the piece, and not 
by the day; so that they did not like inter- 
ference. Most of the men employed in the 
works were heads of families, who were 
anxious that their wives and children should 
be employed with them, If not, the chil- 
dren must go to agricultural labour, which 
was less liked and much more severe. But 
if the Bill were passed women and children 
would be to a great extent dispensed with, 
The work performed at night was for the 
most part connected with the beetling work, 
where the parties employed had to change 
the position of the cloth every three hours, 
out of which they might have two hours 
and a half of sleep. It was, in fact, the 
lightest work of all, and was most coveted 
by the workpeople. As to the drying stoves, 
though the temperature was high the ven- 
tilation was perfect, and none of the people 
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employed wished it to be interfered with. 
The reason given by Mr. Tremenheere for 
including these works in his restrictions 
was that as they were recommended for 
the English bleaching works it was urged 
on him that it would not be fair to exempt 
Scotch and Irish bleachers. This was quite 
right where the processes were the same, 
but it was a different thing where the pro- 
cesses were so different. He thought these 
statements would satisfy the Committee 
of the reasonableness of his Amendment, 
which did not ask the Committee to make 
an exception in favour of any part of the 
United Kingdom, but only with respect to 
& particular system of proceeding in con- 
ducting the operation of bleaching. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he wished 
to call attention to an Amendment to be 
proposed by the hon. Member for Bolton, 
** that nothing in the Act should extend to 
or affect any person or persons when em- 
ployed in the open air.”” The Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
include cotton within its scope, whereas 
that of the hon. Member for Bolton con- 
tained no limitation. He did not, however, 
see that there was any substantial differ- 
ence between the principle involved in the 
Amendment and that which the promoters 
of the Bill sought to carry into effect, and 
he should therefore vote for it. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he was prepared 
to admit that the process was a healthy 
process. All bleaching was a healthy pro- 
cess. The bleaching works he had seen 
were places where a man might pass 
his life very comfortably if he were doom- 
ed to labour there. He admitted that 
the master dyers desired as much as _pos- 
sible to alleviate the condition of labour. 
But the question was as to the length 
of labour, and why persons should be 
employed for a greater number of hours 
in bleaching linen than in bleaching 
cotton. He had a few days before been 
down in the bleaching districts, and he 
had asked a girl whom he had seen per- 
forming a certain operation, how long she 
worked? Her reply was from 6 in the 
morning until 10 at night, with two hours 
for meals. She added that the work was 
not exactly hard, but, using an expressive 
phrase, she said it was jading, and indeed 
so it must be, for he should look upon it 
as very jading work to sit for so long 
& time, even in that House. He could not 
under those circumstances, understand why 
the right hon, Gentleman the Home Seere- 
tary gave his sanction to the Amendment. 
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The necessities of trades were talked of ag 
a reason why it should be adopted, and he 
recollected that the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham) 
at that time Secretary for the Home De. 
partment, yielding to the influence of such 
language, attempted to stop the passing 
of the Factory Act, which, however, was 
passed in spite of the doleful lamentations 
of the manufacturers, and which, instead 
of doing harm, had effected great good, 

Mr. BAXTER said, he was quite of the 
opinion that the experience of the work. 
ing of the Factory Act demonstrated the 
soundness of the conclusions at which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had arrived, 
He could not, however, at the same time, 
help thinking that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had scarcely done justice to the 
argument of the hon. and learned Member 
for Belfast, who sought to draw a dis. 
tinction between linen and cotton bleach- 
ing, inasmuch as the latter was conducted 
under cover, whereas the former was sub. 
jected to the open-air process. The linen 
bleaching occupied grounds extending from 
five to fifty acres, which were not in the 
slightest degree analagous to factories of 
any kind, the process being to all intents 
and purposes an agricultural occupation. 
The process was not dependent upon che- 
mistry, but was dependent upon the winds 
and rain of heaven. That being so, some 
hon. Gentlemen appeared to be of opinion 
that the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Bolton met the case, but if the seope of 
the Bill were limited to operations in the 
open air it would not provide for those 
emergencies which, owing to the severity 
of the weather, bleaching operations had 
to be conducted in a shed. Those opera- 
tions, then, could be effectually carried on, 
under all cireumstances, only by exempting 
the whole process of bleaching in the way 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Belfast proposed. Indeed it could no more 
be regulated by Act of Parliament than 
the labour of farm servants. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he pre- 
ferred the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Belfast 
to the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Bolton, because the former was clear 
and simple, and would not go one inch 
farther than was intended, whereas the 
latter was complicated, would be very dif- 
ficult to work, and would lead to great 
evasions of the law. If the hon. Gentle- 
men who represented Ireland were & little 
hurt because Ireland was included in the 
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Bill, a better feeling might have been 
manifested by the Committee towards Ire- 
Jand on the present occasion if the Irish 
Members who sat on the Select Committee 
on the subject had not opposed every pro- 

| to legislate on behalf of the operatives 
in English bleach works. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, it seemed. 
according to the language of the Amend- 
ment, that the exception would only apply 
to works in which the operation was carried 
on exclusively in the open air ; but where 
the works were partly carried on in the 
open air and partly under cover he pre- 
sumed the Amendment would not apply. 
If that were not so, it was very difficult 
to understand the exact meaning of the 
Amendment. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, the “ open- 
air process” of bleaching was a technical 
description well-known in the trade as dis- 
tinguished from the chemical process. — It 


commenced with bleaching on the bleach- 
green, and was continued by steeping, fold- 
ing, pressing, &c., the whole process being 
called the open-air process of bleaching 


linen. 

Mr. ROEBUCK insisted that no answer 
had been given to his objection, which was, 
that although the Bill was directed against 
the employment of women and children over 
acertain number of hours, it was now pro- 
posed to exclude from its operation those 
employed in the open-air bleaching. It 
was no answer to say that the process was 
healthy. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he did not 
expect to give a very satisfactory answer 
to his hon. and learned Friend, for he was 
afraid he had already made up his mind on 
the subject. This, however, was not a Bill 
declaring that women and children should 
not be employed over a certain number of 
hours. It said, * You shall work between 
§a.m. and 6 P.M., and not any other hours, 
longer or shorter.’’ Those hours, however, 
were not at all times suitable to bleaching 
by the open-air process. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he thought no 
answer was required to the objection of 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield. 
The labour in these bleaching grounds was 
not at all unhealthy, and if the processes 
were interfered with at the instigation of 
Persons specially employed to make out a 
grievance, great injury would be done to 
the trade throughout the country. They 
might as well interfere with the agricul- 
tural labourer, who, it was well known, 
worked, as occasion required, all hours, 
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day or night. It was perfectly idle. to 
legislate in the spirit of this Bill for the 
labouring clasges, who were able enough 
to protect themselves. If they did, they 
might as well bring in a gencral Act 
applicable to every class alike, including 
Members of Parliament. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
did not think the linen trade would be de- 
stroyed if the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend were not adopted, but as- 
suredly the interests of the working peo- 
ple would be seriously injured. The mode 
in which bleaching-works were at present 
conducted would be entirely changed, and 
it would become necessary to employ adult 
labour only. This would occasion serious 
loss to a numerous class of the industrious 
population of Ireland, the linen bleaching 
process being almost peculiar to that part 
of the country. 

Mr. CROOK explained, that the effect 
of rejecting the Amendment would be to 
declare it illegal to employ in these works 
women during all the night, or sixteen or 
seventeen hours a day, as was now the 
case; if the Amendment were adopted, 
it would give the sanction of law to the 
present practice. 

Mr. PACKE said, he felt bound to state 
that the feeling of the Committee was that 
the Bill should not be extended to the Irish 
bleachers. 

Mr. BUTT said, that having moved the 
appointment of the Committee he must say 
he was in favour of the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Belfast, there being a clear distinction be- 
tween open-air bleaching and the chemical 
process; and no case had been made out 
for interference with bleach works carried 
on in the open air. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he feared 
that even after the explanation of the hon. 
and learned Member for Belfast some slight 
misunderstanding might prevail, and it was 
important that the Committee should know 
distinctly on what they were about to di- 
vide. What he understood was this :— 
There was a certain class of bleaching 
operations, in which the process of bleach- 
ing, in the strict sense of the word—the 
conversion of brown linen into white—was 
exclusively carried on in the open air; but 
then there were some subsidiary operations 
necessary afterwards, which were carried 
on under cover. The Amendment only 
applied to the process carried on in the 
open air; was that so ? 


Sir UGH CAIRNS said, he appre- 
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hended that what he should call the con- 
version of the colour was effected in the 
open air, but it included the subsidiary 
processes which were afterwards neces- 
sary. 

Mr. DALGLISH explained that in linen 
open-air bleaching the sun was used as the 
agent; whereas chloride of lime was used 
in the chemical process, the cloth not being 
exposed in the open air at all; but in either 
ease the cloth must be finished in hot 
stoves, where it was placed generally by 
female labour; and it was to this latter 
part of the process that he thought their 
legislation should be directed. Any fur- 
ther interference would be most prejudicial 
to the workers themselves. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, he felt the difficulty 
which had been stated by the right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary. He had no 
desire to interfere with the open-air opera- 
tions; but he now understood that in the 
subsidiary processes, in the hot stoves, 
women and children were employed twelve, 
fifteen, or eighteen hours a day. How 
would the Amendment affect these ? 

Str HUGH CAIRNS said, he had been 
anxious that the Committee should not 
misunderstand him. He stated at the be- 
ginning that his Amendment was not con- 
fined to the actual process in the open air; 
that would be utterly nugatory and useless. 
It was confined to the process technically 
called open-air bleaching. That part of 
the process not carried on in the open air 
was, as Mr. Tremenheere informed them, 
conducted in well-ventilated and healthy 
places under cover. It had been conclu- 
sively proved by the evidence that there 
was nothing, either in that process under 
cover or in the length of the hours during 
which the workers were employed there, to 
justify the interference of the Legislature. 

Mr. BUTT explained that it was not 
necessary to remain for several hours be- 
fore a hot stove to complete the subsidiary 
process, when the previous bleaching, as 
in the case of linens, took place in the 
open air. 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 190; 
Noes 48: Majority 142. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, that the 
labour carried on in bleaching works was 
not hard or unhealthy, and there could be 
no doubt that the operatives so employed 
n Laneashire were superior in physical 
and mental condition to the persons en- 
gaged in cotton factories, These circum- 
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stances ought to form an element in the 
consideration of the Legislature ; and he 
believed it would be satisfactory both to 
the masters and men if the number of hours 
were fixed at a maximum of twelve per 
day. He would therefore move at page 2, 
clause 1, line 18, to leave out from * that” 
to the end of the clause, and insert the 
words of which he had given notice :— 


Amendment proposed, 


“Tn line 18, to leave out from the word ‘ that’ 
to the end of the Clause, in order to add the 
words ‘it shall be lawful to employ females and 
young persons in Bleaching and Dyeing Works as 
follows (that is to say); from six o’clock in the 
forenoon until eight of the clock in the afternoon 
on every working day except on Saturdays, and 
on Saturdays from six of the clock in the fore- 
noon until half an hour after four of the clock in 
the afternoon: Provided, that there be allowed 
for meals half an hour at any time of the day be- 
tween the hours of six and eleven of the clock in 
the forenoon, one hour between eleven of the clock 
in the forenoon and four of the clock in the after- 
noon, and (except on Saturdays) half an hour 
between the hours of four and eight of the clock 
in the afternoon.” 


Mr. CROOK said, he felt bound to re- 
sist the Amendment, as diametrically op- 
posed to the principles of the Factory Act, 
which limited the hours of labour to ten, 
and which the House had déclared on the 
second reading should be extended to 
bleaching and dyeing works. 

Mr. W. EGERTON said, he should sup- 
port the Amendment, believing it would 
not operate prejudicially to women and 
children. Twelve hours’ labour in bleach- 
ing and dyeing works would not, practi- 
cally, be more severe than ten hours’ la 
bour in a cotton mill. 

Loxp JOHN MANNERS said, he hoped 
the House would not accede to the Amend- 
ment. It had been advocated on the plea 
that the labour carried on in these works 
was light and healthy, an assertion wholly 
at variance with all the evidence collected 
on the subject, and one which the House 
had distinctly negatived when it assented 
by an overwhelming majority to the second 
reading of this Bill. It had been argued 
over and over again in their discussions on 
factory labour that the appearance of the 
operatives was healthy, and that the mill 
girls looked rosy; but although hon. Gea- 
tlemen who had visited those establish- 
ments might not have witnessed with their 
own eyes the physical suffering which un- 
duly protracted employment inflicted on 
those who were exposed to it, the House 
did not hesitate to apply a remedy to an 
undoubted evil. The present Amendment 
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was palpably inconsistent with the title of 
the Bill, because the measure was intended 
to place the employmeut of women and 
young children in bleaching and dyeing 
works ‘‘under the regulations of the Fac- 
tory Act.”’ He therefore called upon the 
House to stand by its previous decisions. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, they had decided, 
after full debate and by an enormous majo- 
jority, that long hours were mischievous. 
Let hon. Gentlemen put themselves in the 
position of the women and young persons 
who went into bleaching works at six in 
the morning, and did not leave them, ex- 
cept for their food, till eight at night. It 
was all very well to talk of that being 
twelve hours’ labour, it was not twelve 
hours but fourteen. He said at once, 
without any circumlocution, that rather 
than subject his countrywomen to that 
horrible atrocity, he would prefer to see 
bleaching works altogether disappear. 
The cry now raised about the injury which 
this legislation would inflict on this trade 
reminded him of the predictions that if 
they dared to pass the Factory Acts they 
would annihilate the manufacturers of Eng- 
land. Those Acts were, however, passed, 
and all the master manufacturers and all 
the operatives from whom he had made in- 
quiries as t. their operation assured him 
that their effect had been immensely to im- 
prove the physical, moral, and mental con- 
dition of the workpeople unaccompanied by 
any real detriment to their employers. In 
the pursuit of gain men were apt to forget 
all other considerations, and sooner than 
agree to the increase in the hours of la- 
bour proposed by this Amendment he would 
run all the risks threatened by these gloomy 
prophecies. 

Mra. J.B. SMITH said, it did not follow 
from the Amendment that the labour in 
bleaching works should last for twelve 
hours every day. It merely provided that 
in no case should that number of hours be 
exceeded. Bleaching was an uncertain 
kind of occupation, and the masters, not 
having continuous work for their men, were 
obliged to regulate the time of employment 
by the work they had to do. Te did not 
think a maximum of twelve hours would 
be injurious to women or young persons. 

Mason CORNWALL LEGH said, the 
Committee were not asked to reverse any 
previous decision of the House, but simply 
to apply the principle of the Factory Acts 
to bleaching works, with a due regard to 
the peculiar circumstances of the trade. 
By such a proceeding they could meet the 
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views of all parties, and obviate the ob- 
jections to which any extreme measure 
would be liable. 

Mr. BUTT said, it had been establish- 
ed incontestably that young persons had 
been employed in bleaching works during 
eighteen hours per day for many days con- 
secutively ; and it was therefore idle to 
suppose, if they were allowed to be worked 
for twelve hours at a time, that that would 
form a mere maximum which would be en- 
forced only occasionally. On the contrary, 
it would be followed up week after week 
until in practice it became the rule instead 
of the exception. 

Mr. COBBETT said, the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire had moved the 
adjournment of that House the previous 
night on the ground that it had been at 
work for thirteen hours. That Motion was 
acceded to, everybody feeling that that was 
a sufficiently long time to sit even upon 
their very comfortable cushions. How hard, 
then, must be the lot of the poor women 
and young children who had to stand or 
walk about in bleaching works for fourteen, 
sixteen, and even in some cases as much 
as twenty-two hoursa day! The masters 
in Seotland were very desirous that the 
limitation imposed by that Bill should be 
established, as many as twenty-three of the 
largest employers in that country having, 
at the request of their workpeople, given 
their assent to a document in favour of re- 
stricting the duration of labour to sixty 
hours per week, which had been placed in 
his hands. He would not trouble the Com- 
mittee with details, but there could be no 
doubt that many of those children were 
worked for eighteen or twenty hours a day. 
He contended that to pass the Amendment 
would be a violation of the principle whieh 
the House sanctioned on the second read- 
ing of the Bill, that ten and a half hours 
was sufficient work for those persons. He 
might also remind the House that when 
negro emancipation was being gradually 
carried through by Parliament, a system 
of apprenticeship was introduced, by which 
the labour of the negro was fixed at only 
fifty-four hours per week ; and, moreover, 
the reports of our prison inspectors showed 
that the number of hours’ work exacted 
from persons sentenced to what was called 
‘*hard ”’ labour—although, in most in- 
atances, it was really very light—did not 
exceed nine per day, In fixing the num- 
ber of hours which these young children 
and women were to be required to work, 
the Ilouse ought surely to remember the 
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consideration that was shown to the felon 
and the negro slave. If this Bill were his 
own, he would abandon it altogether sooner 
than agree to this Amendment, and would 
trust to his chance of passing it in its in- 
tegrity in another Session. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, it had 
lately been argued that the admission of 
an inferior class of voters would end in the 
return to that House of Members who re- 
presented nothing but ‘passion and po- 
verty.” He must assume, then, that the 
Members elected by the £10 householders 
represented nothing that could be called 
** passion,”’ and that all their debates were 
entirely dispassionate. The hon. Member 
for Youghal (Mr. Butt), however, had a 
little sinned against that universal charac- 
teristic of their discussions, because his 
speech was hardly pervaded by pure rea- 
son. The hon. Gentleman quoted the case 
of children employed for eighteen hours a 
day, and used it as an argument against 
the present Amendment, It was quite 
clear that a limitation to twelve hours a 
day would effectually protect these persons 
against having to work eighteen. 

Mr. BUTT explained that he had men- 
tioned the fact of this work being now car- 
ried on for eighteen hours as some proof 
that, if the twelve hours’ limit were adopt- 
ed, it was likely to become something more 
than a maximum only occasionally enforced. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: Asa general 
rule, it was inconvenient to re-open in 
Committee a question that had been de- 
cided on the second reading. They had 
already affirmed the principle that the Fac- 
tory Act should be applied to the bleach- 
ing trade. The time allowed for working 
under the Factory Act was ten hours, and 
therefore by reading this Bill a second 
time the House had affirmed the applica- 
bility of the ten hours’ principle to bleach- 
ing works. He did not deny that it might 
be desirable to make the transition to the 
new state of things less rapid than it would 
be under this measure as it now stood ; but 
he could not assent to an Amendment the 
effect of which would be to turn a ten hours’ 
Bill into a twelve hours’ one. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, an ob- 
jection raised to the Bill was, that dyeing 
and bleaching were only done to order, and 
that orders came in frequently at such a push 
as to compel the dyers and bleachers to 
make extra exertion. He maintained that 
that was the very reason why such a Bill 
should be passed, because the merchant fre- 
quently put off the purchase of goods until 
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the very last moment, in order, perhaps, to 
get another month's credit, and then pushed 
the dyer and bleacher to get the goods 
done as quickly as possiole, thereby fore. 
ing the workpeople to work unreasonabl 
hours. 

Mr. TURNER said, he thought it very 
reasonable to limit the hours to twelve, 
The demands in the bleaching trade were 
80 fluctuating that it would not be possible 
to keep the bleach works continually in 
operation for twelve hours aday. A twelve 
hours’ Bill would not necessitate the work- 
ing continuously for that length of time 
day after day, and he believed that for 
many months, or at least weeks, the ave. 
rage would not be more than six hours a 
day. In reply to the hon. Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Frank Crossley), he might 
observe that the practice of which he com- 
plained could not be avoided, because ex- 
port merchants could not purchase goods 
until they received orders from their cor- 
respondents abroac. He must complain 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade was not in his 
place, and had not expressed his opinion 
upon this measure. The dyeing trade had 
another complaint to make against that 
Department, because it had ‘not protested 
against Mr. Wilson having, in his Indian 
Budget, imposed upon bleached calico a 
duty of 2s. 9d. per piece beyond that 
charged upon unbleached ; while the pro- 
cess of bleaching only increased the value 
of the goods 3d. per piece. If such legis- 
lation as that was to go on, the capital of 
the bleachers would soon be endangered, 
whether they worked for ten or twelve 
hours a day. He wished that the ladies 
who took so much interest in this question 
would, instead of meddling with healthy, 
rosy young women in Lancashire, turn 
their attention to the condition of the mi- 
serable creatures who frequently worked 
from fifteen to twenty hours a day prepar- 
ing their dresses for fétes and balls. 

Mr. PACKE said, he could not under- 
stand how any one who had voted for the 
second reading of the Bill could support 
the Amendment. The object of the Bill, 
as expressed by its title, was to place the 
employment of women and children in 
bleaching and dyeing works under the Fac- 
tory Act. The Amendment was entirely 
destructive of that object, and sought to 
negative the decision upon the second read- 
ing. 
Daein, WILSON PATTEN denied 
that those who voted for the second read- 
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ing of the Bill were guilty of any incon- 
sistency in supporting this Amendment. 
The argument that this was a ten hours’ 
Bill was never used upon the second read- 
ing. All that its supporters then asked 
was, that the House would affirm the prin- 
ciple of shortening the hours of labour in 
these establishments. The affirmation of 


that principle was all that was decided by 
the second reading, and with that principle 
the Amendment was in no way inconsis- 


tent. 

Mr. WHALLEY complained that the 
measure would entircly destroy the trade 
of the flannel manufacturers in Wales, who 
did not know that any such Bill was hang- 
ing over their heads, and who could not 
even read it. 

Lorp ASHLEY asserted, that the ten 
hours’ principle was patent upon the face of 
the Bill ; indeed, it was its whole soul and 
spirit, It was possible that the supporters 
of the Bill might consent to some Amend- 
ments, but to the ten hours’ principle they 
must stick through thick and thin. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, that allu- 


sion had been made to the unhappy semp.- | 
stresses of London, but their condition was 
no argument against legislating on this | 


subject. It was to be regretted that the 
unhappy sempstressess and shirt-makers 
lacked concentration in masses like the 
factory hands, because in that event they 
would soon get relief from -the excessive 
toil and misery they had to suffer in obtain- 
ing a scanty subsistence. As they were 
situated, however, legislation with regard 
to them was impossible. The tendency of 
the remarks of hon. Members was, that 
children were merely things sent by Pro- 
vidence to be used up for the purpose of our 
manufactures, and all the objection the hon. 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. Whalley), 
who represented the Welsh flannel interest, 
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animals ; if a man cruelly drove a horse 
fifteen or sixteen miles in an hour, it was 
no answer to a charge of cruelty for him 
to say that he was pushed for time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that in voting 
for the second reading of the Bill, he did 
not accept the ten hours’ principle, but 
merely affirmed that some legislation was 
necessary. The subject was one which 
ought to be taken up and dealt with by 
the Board of Trade, and he therefore re- 
commended the withdrawal of the Bill. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON replied, from his 
own personal inquiries he was led to believe 
that a particular number of hours occupied 
in labour by sempstresses was not equiva- 
lent to the same number of hours occupied 
in bleaching and dyeing works. He felt it 
his duty to press the Amendment. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ during 


| the year one thousand eight hundred and 


sixty one,’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 256 ; 
Noes 42: Majority 214. 

CotoxeL WILSON PATTEN said, he 
rose to move the addition of a provision 
exempting the process of Turkey-red dye- 
ing from the operation of the Act. He re- 
gretted that he was obliged to propose 
such an Amendment, because in common 
justice he should have been saved the 
trouble by the promoters of the Bill. In 
a former Session a similar measure was 
referred to a Select Committee, and the 
Turkey-red dyers, being seriously affected 
by its provisions, stated the nature of their 
grievance and showed that their business 
would be entirely destroyed if the Bill were 
passed into law. But their evidence was not 
taken before the Committee for the simple 
reason that they were assured it was the 
intention of the Committee to exempt them 
from the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. CROOK stated, that he should not 


could urge against the Bill, was that, in| object to the exemption of Turkey-red 
consequence of its not being in the Welsh | dyers, but he thought the wording of the 
language, the Welsh people would not be | proviso might be improved, as in its pre- 
able to understand it. He (Mr. James) | sent form it might give rise to evasions. 
was at a loss to understand upon what prin-| Any manufacturer by setting up Turkey- 
ciple hon. Members came to the opinion | red dyeworks might get rid of the Factory 
that these poor unhappy children were not | Act in his own case. However, he assent- 
to be educated and properly taken care of, | ed to the principle of the proviso, and the 
but to be used up for the purposes of our | precise terms of it might be arranged at a 
manufactures. The hon. Member for Man- | future stage. 

chester (Mr. Turner), had referred to the, Cotone. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
“pushes” of business; but as the hon. | did not think his proviso was liable to the 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Crossley) | objection stated, but after the assurance 
had argued, it was those pushes which fur-| he had received from the hon. Member for 
nished the great reason for legislation. | Bolton, he would withdraw it in the mean- 
Take it on the mere ground of cruelty to ' time. 

‘ 
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Proviso, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he wished to 
add a proviso in favour of the fancy dyers. 
Many of the processes of fancy dyeing de- 
pended upon the chemical agencies, which 
must be carried on continuously or not at 
all. To expose such a branch of trade 
—in which, moreover, our manufacturers 
were successfully opposed by those of 
France—to the limitations of the Factory 
Act would be, in fact, to destroy it al- 
together. As the promoters of the Bill 
had already agreed to exempt Turkey-red 
dyers, he did not see how they could re- 
fuse to make a like exemption in favour of 
fancy dyers. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, the Committee 
could not accept the proviso unless they 
were prepared, which he did not believe 
they were, to strike out of the Bill every- 
thing relating to dyeing works. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS submitted 
that the proviso was inconsistent with the 
title of the Bill, which included dyeing as 
well as bleaching works. 

Mr. BUCHANAN remarked, that the 
title of the Bill might be altered. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, if, after the Bill 
had been gone through, dyeing works were 
found to be excluded from the operation of 
the Bill, the House could then decide upon 
an Amendment in its title. 

Mr. TURNER said, he would remind 
the Committee that Jast week they came 
to the conclusion that it was not wise to 
limit the hours of labour of children work- 
ing in mines under ground; and yet it now 
appeared to be the opinion of the Com- 
mittee that young persons ought not to be 
employed in a light and healthy occupation 
above ground beyond a limited period each 
day. 
Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished to 
know what the Government intended to do. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he had 
not the knowledge requisite for forming 
an authoritative opinion upon the subject; 
but as far as he was informed, he was not 
disposed to agree to the Amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that seeing the 
feeling of the Committee was against his 
proviso he would withdraw it, reserving to 
himself the right to bring it forward upon 
the Report. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Females and young persons 
may be employed until half-past four of 
the clock on Saturday, and eight of the 
clock on other days, but not so as to ex- 
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ceed in any period of six months, and part 
of another month the total number of 
hours allowed by this Act and the Factory 
Acts). 

Mr. J.B. SMITH said, he would pro. 
pose that the clause should be expunged, 
and that another should be substituted, 
enabling bleachers to work sixty hours per 
week, instead of ten per day, thus that the 
operatives might work sixty hours a week; 
that was allowing them to divide that time 
unequally each day if it were deemed more 
convenient, 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he hoped the 
Committee would not accede to the propo- 
sition of the hon. Gentleman. It would 
enable manufacturers to call upon the per- 
sons in their employment to work twenty 
hours in one day, and not to work at all 
on another. That was ‘the very thing 
the promoters of the Bill wanted to pre- 
vent. 

Mr. CROOK stated that the object of 
the clause was to leave the hours of be 
ginning and ceasing work at the option of 
the manufacturer, provided the time de- 
fined by the Factory Act were not exceed- 
ed in any one day. 

Mr. TURNER said, he could not see 
what objection there could be to require 
the labourers to work twelve hours each 
day, and to allow them a holiday on the 
Saturday. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
thought it was better to accept the clause 
as it stood. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 3 to 5 agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Females and young persons 
who have not been previously employed in 
any Bleaching or Dyeing works, or who 
shall not have been employed at the same 
works during the three last months, may 
be employed in the same manner as the 
Females and young persons there already 
employed in the same works). 

Mr. TURNER said, that the clause was 
incomprehensible, and he wished the mean- 
ing to be explained. 

Mr. CROOK stated that the object of 
the clause was to enable bleachers to em- 
ploy women and young persons (being fresh 
hands) at the same time when other women 
and young persons were at work. With- 
out this clause, if a bleacher happened to 
be working twelve hours under a previous 
provision of the Bill, the new hands would 
not be able to work more than ten hours 
and a half. 
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Mz. BUCHANAN thought that the ob- 
ject ought to be more clearly expressed, 
and said he should vote for the omission of 
the clause. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS observed that 
the clause was intelligible, but that it 
wanted punctuation. 

Clause agreed to, as was Clause 7. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON proposed a clause 
exempting the process of royal blue dyeing 
from the operation of the Act. 

Mr. CROOK objected to the proposed 
clause on the ground that it was not war- 
ranted by any evidence given either before 
the Committee or the Commission. 

Mr. TURNER said, he thought that 
such a clause would be a most unreason- 
able interference with free labour. 

Question put, ‘* That the clause be now 
read a second time.” 

The Committee divided:—Aycs 55; 
Noes 109: Majority 54. 

The House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


House adjourned at two minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 28, 1860. 


Minvutes.] Took the Oath.—The Earl Strange. 

Pustic Birus,—1* Law of Evidence further 
Amendment ; New Zealand. 

3* Adulteration of Food or Drink. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 
QUESTION. 
Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 


rose, pursuant to notice, for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee, to inquire 
how far it may be practicable to afford 
better shelter for Shipping upon our Coasis 
than is at present afforded by the adoption 
of some plan for the Construction of Break- 
waters and Harbours less costly and better 
adapted for certain localities than the sys- 
tem of solid masonry hitherto in use ; and 
whether any such plan appears likely to be 
also serviceable for the improvement of 
our National Defence. The noble Mar- 
quess said he addressed their Lordships on 
this subject some two months ago; but 
Since that time two events had taken place 
which must have brought the necessities of 
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the case very-strongly home to their Lord- 
ships’ minds. He alluded to the late fear- 
ful gale, which had destroyed so much pro- 
perty and so many precious lives, and to a 
recent vote of the House of Commons, 
come to, he thought, in haste, and with 
something of rashness; a vote desiring 
the execution of the works recommended 
by the Commission on Harbours of Refuge. 
The loss of life to which he alluded was 
most fearful, more especially on those 
ee of the coast where no attempt had 
een made to provide any shelter what- 
ever—namely, on the east coast, particu- 
larly off Norfolk and Suffolk. It was so 
fearful that 194 fishermen belonging to one 
town—Yarmouth— perished, leaving up- 
wards of eighty widows and 200 children 
totally unprovided for. It behoved the Go- 
vernment and Parliament to consider seri- 
ously and well whether those calamities 
could not be greatly mitigated. In his 
conscience he believed that they might be. 
It was his conviction, after a careful con- 
sideration of the subject, that if the mat- 
ter were taken in hand earnestly and ener- 
getically by the State and the Legislature, 
such shelter might be provided as would 
insure the preservation of hundreds of lives 
and millions of property. It was stated 
in the Board of Trade returns that the 
average loss of life by wrecks on our 
coasts was 800, and the loss of property, 
£1,500,000. But, unfortunately, the loss 
of life had been going on increasing in 
ratio,—and when he talked of those re- 
turns their Lordships knew that they did 
not give the whole loss incurred, but only 
the losses which had been ascertained. 
Many wrecks occurred which did not find 
their way into the official Returns. It 
appeared from a paper which was not offi- 
cial, but which he believed to be perfectly 
faithful—one issued by the Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ and Fishermen’s Royal Benevo- 
lent Society—that in 1858 they relieved 
8,205 persons, and in 1859 no less than 
10,354. Putting aside for a moment the 
question of humanity, he did not hesitate 
to say that this nation could not afford to 
throw away recklessly the lives of our sea- 
men, who formed so important an element 
in the national defences. About ;18,000 
seamen had left this country and disappear- 
ed without our having received any ac- 
count of them. This had no direct bear- 
ing on the question now before their Lord- 
ships, only so far as it showed that we 
could not afford to lose any of our mariners. 
If our coasts had shelter for an humble 
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class of vessels as well as for the large 
ones we should have a great increase in the 
number of our seamen and a great increase 
in our coasting trade. He knew it was 
argued that a great many of the wrecks 
were such as harbours of refuge would not 
prevent, and that a great proportion arose 
not so much from the want of shelter as 
from the unseaworthiness of the vessels 
and the unskilfulness of the captains 
and crews. He believed there was not 
as much truth in that allegation as was 
generally supposed. It was supported by 
quotations from the statistics of large ship- 
ping firms, especially those of one great 
firm in the north of this country, which it 
was said had for a long period lost hardly 
a ship, because its system was to send to 
sea none but good and well-found ships, 
with able commanders and efficient crews. 
No doubt there was a great number of 
lives lost at sea in consequence of a neglect 
of those precautions; but he must observe 
that the particular firm alluded to, and 
other such firms, were not engaged in the 
coasting, but in the foreign and colonial 
trade. Their ships, the moment they came 
out of harbour, avoided our coasts and got 
as far from them as possible, and on their 
return they did not dwell an instant on 
those coasts before entering harbour. It 
was the coasting trade that suffered so 
severely from the want of harbour accom- 
modation. He objected to the recommen- 
dation of the Commissioners on Harbours 
of Refuge on two grounds, First, they 
recommended nothing but works of the 
greatest magnitude, and next, the works 
which they recommended were in direct 
violation of the most approved principle of 
constructing harbours. He had great re- 
spect for the Commissioners personally, but 
he was astonished at the audacity which 
enabled them to say that works of stone- 
masonry were the best, and, in fact, the 
only ones the State should assist. They 
recommended that class of harbours for 
their durability. Now if there was one 
quality in which, above all others, they 
were deficient, it was that of durability. 
The Commissioners said that such harbours 
were calculated to last for centuries or for 
ages, he forgot which term was used. 
Could they show him any harbour built on 
that principle which had lasted for centu- 
ries? He must say that the vote of the 
Ilouse of Commons the other evening, 
directing the Government to proceed with 
the execution of a certain plan of the 
Commissioners of Harbours of Refuge, 
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| was one of the most rash and _ill-consj. 
‘dered votes that had ever been come to 
by a deliberative assembly. Even the 
Commissioners themselves did not con. 
fidently recommend those works, which 
were estimated to cost between £2,000,000 
and £3,000,000 of the public money, to 
be immediately undertaken. The Commis- 
sioners said that those works might be ex. 
tended over a period of ten years at a cost 
to be defrayed by the country of £200,000 
or £300,000 a year. Now, he contended, 
if the works they recommended were at all 
sound in principle, that they should be car- 
ried out without one day’s unnecessary de- 
lay, at whatever cost, in order to afford pro- 
tection as speedily as possible to the lives 
and property of our seamen. If they were 
fit to be executed at all it was an inhuman 
and indefensible economy to sacrifice by de- 
lay the lives that might be saved by prompt- 
ness. If it were right to execute these 
works, not a day should be lost in under. 
taking and carrying them to completion. 
But the evidence of the best authorities 
; was all the other way. Captain Cunning- 
ham said he was clearly of opinion that 
| where a tidal river or the mouth of a bay 
existed on the coast to which the question 
applied ‘* No refuge can be supplied bya 
space contained within piers projecting 
from the shore, because by that means you 
entail the loss of your harbour.”” Sir John 
Burgoyne’s evidence corroborated this view, 
Yet these were the works which the Com- 
‘missioners recommended to be executed in 
idisregard of the plans of the modern au- 
thorities in science. One of the witnesses 
declared that Dovor Harbour presented a 
most miserable case of failure and waste of 
public money. It was stated at a recent 
meeting of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers that about £400,000 had been spent 
at Dovor, and that it was now often im- 
practicable to effect the landing of the pas- 
sengers at low water even from the small 
steamers that ran between that port and 
Calais, It was also calculated that if the 
harbour were made according to the plan 
proposed, it would cost £20,000 a year to 
keep it up. The Plymouth breakwater, 
which was another work of solid masonry, 
cost, he believed, £10,000 a year to keep 
it in repair, The Commissioners had flown 
in the face of all experience when they re- 
commended works of solid masonry, which 
were constructed at an enormous expense, 
and were not, after all, durable. If there 
was a harbour on the coast that was ex- 








pected to be useful, it was the great har- 
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pour at Holyhead. But this harbour did 
not answer as it ought to do, for only a 
month ago, when he was there, the packets 
were in the greatest danger, and one of the 
witnesses declared that it was silting up 
and gradually decreasing in depth. A 
letter from a scientific gentleman given in 
the blue-book said no one should be em- 
ployed to construct these works who was 
not thoroughly acquainted with the natural 
laws of the movements of the waves ; that 
the engineers usually employed might or 
might not have the nautical knowledge 
that was required, but the practical result 
was that the value of any nautical opinion 
given was determined by the engineer. If 
the Government sanctioned the large ex- 
penditure proposed in the blue-book, they 
would only be expending a great deal of 
money on schemes that it was perfectly no- 
torious had failed in other instances. Be- 
fore they consented to the expenditure of 
such large sums he thought they ought to 
appoint a Committee, with the view of ob- 
taining evidence on the point whether or 
not it was practicable to carry out some 
scheme that would effect all they desired 
ata moderate cost. If, instea’ of spend- 


ing the £800,000 which the Committee 
recommended in the first instance, they 


were to spend £100,000 or £200,000 in 


trying experiments, the result of which 
might guide them in their permanent con- 
structions. But he did not hesitate to say 
that if the Government concurred in the 
propriety of spending the money as pro- 
posed by the Commissioners instead of 
spreading it over a number of years at 
the rate of £250,000 a year, they ought 
to spend the whole sum at once, and not 
lose a day in taking steps to save life and 
property on our coasts. A great responsi- 
bility rested on the Government and on 
both Houses of Parliament if they did not 
look closely into this matter, and if they 
were not able conscientiously to say that 
they had done all in their power, and that 
without delay, to remedy the evils so loudly 
complained of. The noble Marquess con- 
cluded by proposing the appointment of a 
Select Committee. 

Tae Duxe or SOMERSET said, no 
one could regard the loss of life and pro- 
perty by shipwreck, that took place on our 
coasts, without the deepest regret ; and he 
Was sure that no amount of money, how- 
ever large, would be refused by Parliament, 
if it were thought that its expenditure would 
have the effect of better securing the lives 
and property of our seamen. But it was 
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not merely by looking at the question of 
harbours of refuge or breakwaters, that 
knowledge could be obtained upon the sub- 
ject. The matter had been gravely consi- 
dered by many former Committees, and es- 
pecially by the Committee on Shipwrecks ; 
and the result arrived at was, that it was 
not merely a question of harbours of re- 
fuge, but was intimately connected with 
the subject of insurance. So long as the 
owners of vessels could recover from in- 
surance companies the amount for which 
they had insured them, they were careless 
of what became of them. A great number 
of schemes for harbours of refuge, as their 
Lordships were aware, had been proposed, 





some of them most extensive and costly ; 
| but they differed so entirely from each 
other, that the more one looked into the 
evidence given in respect of them, the more 
perplexing the whole subject became. The 
most distinguished engineers were found 
to differ in opinion from each other upon 
every scheme proposed. By the terms of 
the noble Marquess’s Motion, he appeared 
to object to every harbour and breakwater 
constructed of solid masonry. And in his 





speech he seemed to object to every break- 
| water that was connected in the form of a 
| pier with the shore. He (the Duke of So- 
merset), however, was not aware, from the 
| information they had obtained on the sub- 
ject, that they could adopt any better sys- 
tem. The breakwater at Plymouth was 
detached from the shore, and therefore he 
thought the noble Marquess would have 
approved it; but, on the contrary, he 
pointed it out as an annual source of great 
expenditure. 

THE Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he had referred to Plymouth break- 
water to show that even the most useful 
work of the kind they possessed was at- 
tended with great expense. 

Tue Duce or SOMERSET said, at all 
events, there was great difference of opin- 
ion as to the kind of works that ought to 
be constructed. Any variety of opinions 
could be got from engineers on this ques- 
tion. Nothing was easier than to get a 
number of engineers to speak on one side, 
and an equal number on the other; and 
nothing could be more unfortunate than 
the scientific evidence given before Com- 
mittees on the subject. The noble Mar- 
quess wished to know whether any plan 
less costly, and better adapted for certain 
localities than the system of solid masonry 
hitherto in use, could not be carried out. 
In putting this question, he pointed to the 
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system of floating breakwaters, of which 
so much had been heard. The Commission 
which recently inquired into the subject of 
harbours of refuge, had looked into this 
question ; and they stated in their Report 
that, having taken evidence on the matter, 
they considered there were serious draw- 
backs to the construction of floating break- 
waters. Indeed, so far as their Report 
went, it was adverse to these floating 
breakwaters. A floating breakwater had 
been tried at Dovor, which came adrift in 
a storm. Another had been constructed 
by Admiral Taylor at Brighton ; but that 
came ashore in a gale of wind. Those 
experiments justified the opinion of the 
Cemmissioners as to what might happen if 
breakwaters were not solidly built. There 
would be great risk in establishing break- 
waters, which would increase the dangers 
of the sea; because the perils of the ocean 
would be increased if a ship was steered in 
a storm to a particular point, in the hopes 
of finding shelter; but, upon reaching that 
oint, it was found that the breakwater 
ad been driven ashore. It might happen, 
also, that when ships had actually taken 
refuge behind a floating breakwater, it 
might come adrift, and breakwater and 
ships be driven ashore together. Not being 
@ professional man himself, he should like 
to have seen some experiments made of 
these floating breakwaters; but he thought 
no Board of Admiralty would take the 
responsibility of trying them. When in 
February last a company applied to the 
Admiralty, and proposed to lay down a 
floating breakwater at Hastings, he had to 
see how far the Admiralty—who were to 
some extent the guardians of the shores of 
the country—how far, if it failed, they 
would be responsible; and having legal ad- 
vice that by proper care they would not be 
responsible, he answered that the Admi- 
ralty would not offer any opposition to the 
construction of a breakwater; but that it 
was to be distinctly understood that the 
promoters were not in any way the agents 
of the Admiralty; and that neither the 
Crown nor the Admiralty were to be re- 
sponsible for any loss or damage that 
might arise to shipping or otherwise, from 
its construction or its failure. He had 
sent this answer to the company. He did 
not know whether they were satisfied or 
not; but he had not heard any more as to 
whether they were willing to take upon 
themselves the responsibility of placing the 
breakwater; but no Board of Admiralty, 
With naval men and others conversant with 
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the subject, would be willing, and he be- 
lieved their Lordships would be most up- 
willing, to establish any breakwater on an 

such principle. The example of light veg. 
sels was not without importance in refer. 
ence to this subject. The light vessels 
along our shores were moored and fastened 
in the strongest way in which the Trinity 
House could secure them, and they had 
many advantages that a breakwater could 
not possess; but in 1841 all the three light 
vessels in the North Sea parted anchors, 
and drifted away in a storm. And in view 
of this, was it not likely that the same 
thing would happen with a breakwater, 
and that it would also give way at the 
very time it was expected to give shelter? 
Doubtless breakwaters of solid masonry 
were most expensive; but if they under. 
took the work at ail, he thought it must 
be undertaken in that manner. He was 
aware that the breakwaters and harbours 
already constructed had not succeeded in 
many respects; and one reason was, that 
not only engineers differed, but that sue- 
cessive Governments differed on the sub- 
ject. Last year he went to Alderney, 
accompanied by a military engineer and s 
naval one, and he called for all the plans 
with regard to the alteration of the har- 
bour. There were fourteen plans that 
had been brought under the considera- 
tion of different Governments for the pur- 
pose. One Government thought they went 
a little too far, and another thought they 
ought to go in another direction, and under 
that system no doubt they had spent s 
great deal of money, and without getting a 
very satisfactory harbour ; and they were 
now told in ‘‘ another place”’ that the best 
thing they could do was to abandon the 
place altogether. He did not agree in 
that. It was not quite on the scale that 
he could wish, yet it should be remembered 
that the harbour was constructed at a time 
when vessels were not so large as they 
were at present, and he believed that for 
purposes of defence the harbour would be 
found very useful. The harbour of Holy- 
head had not been carried out on the scale 
originally proposed, and which would have 
rendered it a better harbour, but necessa- 
rily more costly, The noble Marquess had 
referred to Dovor Harbour. It was of solid 
masonry, and proceeded from the shore. 
[The Marquess of CxranricarpE: No. 

Well, then, it was solid work. It was not 
masonry below the water. He believed 
that it was as well constructed as could be, 
and they had every facility that they had 
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not in other places. The matérials were 
close at hand, and other questions must be 
considered when making a harbour like 
that. Undoubtedly Dovor Harbour was 
not at present successful, but he under- 
stood that when the pier was carried out a 
little further, it would be found useful; so 
that it would be unwise to abandon it, and 
not continue it for a short distance. This 
was our position with reference to harbours. 
With regard to commencing any of the 
other twelve great Harbours of Refuge re- 
commended by the Commissioners, he con- 
fessed he thought the Government ought 
to pause, and consider exactly where the 
harbours should most properly be placed ;— 
because the responsibility rested with the 
Government, and there were so many ques- 
tions involved in the consideration of the 
question, that he should be very sorry to 
pledge himself to any one of the harbours 
brought before them. The noble Marquess 
wished for a Committee of Inquiry on the 
subject; but if his Committee was to be in 
the words of the Motion, “ to inquire how 
far it may be practicable to afford better 
shelter for shipping on our coasts than is 
at present afforded, by the aduption of some 
plan for the construction of breakwaters 
and harbours better adapted than the sys- 
tem of solid masonry,” he confessed he did 
not see much use in it, or the use of enter- 
ing on another inquiry on the subject of 
floating breakwaters. He believed that, 
even with the authority of the noble Lords 
that had been on that Committee, no Board 
of Admiralty would ever venture to con- 
struct such a floating breakwater. He did 
not think that such a Committee would be 
of any use. The subject would be much 
better left to the résponsibility of the Go- 
vernment, who would, when they had ma- 
tured their plans, state to the House on 
their responsibility what harbours they 
thought should be constructed. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, that 
if the noble Duke had intimated that he 
intended to carry out the views of the Com- 
missioners, or had he intimated that it was 
his intention to cause any public money to 
be laid out without grave considerations as 
to the way in which it would be expended, 
he should have found it necessary to enter 
into the question of harbours of refuge. 
But the proposition of the noble Marquess 
was entirely of a different description ; all 
he proposed being that a Committee should 
be appointed to ascertain whether floating 
breakwters could be constructed of such a 
character as to afford shelter at a moderate 
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cost. He proposed that an experiment 
should be tried, but that, beforehand, there 
should be an examination by a Committee. 
For his own part he was much inclined to 
believe that what the noble Duke had 
stated was true as to the risks that cha- 
racterized floating breakwaters. The noble 
Duke had referred to two unsuccessful ex- 
periments; but notwithstanding he (the 
Earl of Hardwicke) thought they might try 
the experiment of floatiag breakwaters on 
asmall scale ; that would not entail a great 
loss if they failed. He was strongly of 
opinion that they could secure a break- 
water in such a manner that it would not 
fail; that it might be formed so as to op- 
pose the smallest resistance to the sea; 
and that it might be secured by anchors 
and cables so as to be rendered perfectly 
safe. They all knew that there were cer- 
tain parts of the coast, such as Yarmouth 
and Hastings, frequented by fishing boats, 
where the boats were built for beaching, 
and that when heavy weather came on they 
ran for the shore and beached themselves, 
But beaching was only practicable under 
certain circumstances, and if these cireum- 
stances did not present themselves the 
boats were destroyed. The experiment he 
should like to see tried would be floating 
breakwaters, covering a certain portion of 
beach, not for vessels to anchor behind, but 
simply to secure beaching for these boats. 
If they could apply the test in that ex- 
perimental manner, and without the ex- 
penditure of a large sum of money, they 
would prove satisfactorily the value of float- 
ing breakwaters, and render great service 
to the fishermen. That was the only ex- 
periment he was disposed to try. In this 
way they would be able to lay before Par- 
liament the best mode and form of con- 
struction to be adopted. The question was 
now so much advocated, and with so much 
warmth, that it was painful for the House 
to be in the position of being thought to be 
opposed to harbours of refuge, and of being 
content to see thousands of lives and mil- 
lions of property sacrificed ; but ill-found as 
vessels now too often were, he feared that 
if harbours of refuge were studied all along 
the coast, vessels would be sent to sea in 
a still worse state, and that the owners 
would take advantage of these harbours to 
relieve themselves from sufficient outlay, 
The harbours, moreover, proposed by the 
Commissioners would of themselves most 
probably become utterly useless in a short 
time, because the laws of nature always 
came in, and the tidal flow of the rivers in- 
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terfered—in some cases extending the bar, 
and in others converting them into a mud 
trap. The question of a harbour of refuge 
was one more for a naturalist than for en- 
gineers, to whom it was too frequently an 
object to get a great job of masonry, and 
a commission of 5 or 10 per cent on the 
outlay. Under these circumstances it be- 
came hardly possible for the Government 
to undertake the question of harbours of 
refuge on the great scale proposed ; but he 
did think it would be perfectly easy to con- 
struct a breakwater of timber which should 
settle the question with regard to the safety, 
durability, and expense of a breakwater of 
that description. As to the loss of life 
which occurred the other day off Yarmouth, 
no harbour of refuge could have prevented 
that. If those smacks had run for the 
beach early in the gale none would have 
been lost, but they foundered at sea owing 
to the tenacity with which they stuck to 
their nets. 

Tue Eart or BANDON thought that if 
the Report of the Commission on Tidal Har- 
bours, which was laid before Parliament 
some years ago, were completed, it would 
be very advantageous, and would give v=- 
luable information. He believed that at a 


very trifling expense a most valuable har- 
bour might be completed on the south- 


west coast of Cork in the Long Island 
Channel. At present it was only a blind 
harbour, and he believed it was the inten- 
tion, with the sanction of the Board of 
Trade, to carry out the improvement. As 
mention had been made of breakwaters in 
connection with the national defences, he 
wished to know whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to provide defences 
on the south coast of Ireland to the west 
of Cork. Bantry Bay was without a single 
gun for the protection of the district. 

Tue Duce or SOMERSET thought 
that no further defences were required for 
Bantry Bay or Cork Harbour than the 
vessels which would be stationed there. 
Blockships and others would furnish as 
good a protection as could be supplied. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said there was a 
very important point, though unconnected 
with the subject immediately before the 
House. He wished to know how soon any 
proposition would be made, or any expla- 
nations given as to the intentions of the 
Government respecting the defences of the 
country. There had now been lying be- 
fore Parliament for a considerable time a 
Report which involved an enormous expen- 
diture, and upon which it was very import- 
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ant that the intentions of her Majesty's 
Government should be known, so that there 
might be ample time for the discussion of 
any proposition submitted by them. The 
Session was now advancing so rapidly to 
its close that he should probably be par. 
doned for taking this opportunity of askin 
how soon they might expect a statement 
on this subject, and how far the Govern. 
ment intended to carry out the recommen. 
dations of the Commissioners on the Nw 
tional Defences. 

Eart GRANVILLE replied that the 
proposal, whatever it was, would be made 
in the other House. He was not now pre. 
pared to give any other answer to his noble 
Friend’s question. 

Lorp BROUGHAM considered the 
question ‘of the defences of the country to 
be of the most vital importance. Every 
one must have been impressed with the 
proud scene that presented itself on Satur. 
day, and every one must have been struck 
with the facility with which a great military 
force of Volunteers—and in saying so he 
made no distinction between Volunteers 
and troops of all services—were moved 
from one part of the country to another, 
and it was manifest that this facility would 
form an important element in our national 
defence. The Volunteer review in Hyde 
Park was, indeed, a proud scene, and he 
had to suggest that it should be repeated in 
other parts of the country, and that there 
should be an assemblage of the Volunteers 
in Yorkshire, in Lincolnshire, in Devonshire, 
and in the eastern and south-eastern parts 
of the island. Were that done he believed 
that the feeling that would be produced 
would be one of the happiest in its effects 
on the Volunteer system of this country, 
and that it would also have the happiest 
effect upon other countries. 

THz Eart or CAITHNESS said, that 
the harbour at Wick was one of the most 
useful in existence, and had stood for a 
long time, and not a stone had been re- 
moved during the late stormy season; and 
although he was not an advocate for ex- 
periments in general, seeing that they were 
costly, he believed that if an experiment 
could be carried out on a small scale in 
building piers or harbours without the in- 
troduction of lime or cement, especially at 
low water, it would be a great benefit. 
He had himself built a small pier in this 
way, that for two years had stood a suc 
cession of gales. No doubt in making har- 
bours, engineers had the elements to con- 
tend with, and had to fight against the 
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water, but they forgot the force the water 
had in coming up; and that every time it 
did so, it laid stress on the masonry, which 
was sooner or later disturbed. But as re- 
garded the harbour of Wick, additional 
works for the protection of the harbours 
were much required. Next month, when 
the fishing season began, 1,000 boats would 
leave every night with at least 5,000 men, 
and should there come on a gale of wind 
from the east or south-east, they were left 
entirely to the merey of the sea. He had 
seen a change of wind in a few minutes 
which made it impossible for tnem to enter 
the harbour. 

Tue Marquessor CLANRICARDE very 
much approved the suggestion of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Hardwicke) as to trying 
the experiment of floating breakwaters for 
the purpose of protecting the beaching of 
boats; but he thought the plan would be 
useful not only for the protection of beach- 
ing but also for affording facilities for 
launching life-boats. The noble Duke had 
refused to grant a Committee to inquire 
into the matter, and he (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) did not envy the noble Duke 
and his colleagues the burden of responsi- 
bility which they had taken upon them- 
selves, in refusing to accede to the Motion 
or to carry out the proposals of the Com- 
mittee which had sat on harbours of refuge, 
though four out of every five men who 
knew anything about the matter were of 
opinion that at a small cost immense pro- 
tection might be afforded to seamen and 
to trade. He believed, however, that they 
would ultimately be forced to take some 


steps. 
Ear: GRANVILLE said, the Govern- 
ment had not refused to accede to the Mo- 


tion of the noble Marquess. For himself 
he had not the necessary knowledge to 
enable him to form an opinion upon the 
matter, and indeed he was so destitute of 
scientific knowledge that he should have 
doubted, if his noble Friend had not so 
stated, that the strength of holding of the 
proposed breakwaters could be tried any 
day. He should have thought that it could 
only be tried during very rough weather. 
If, however, his noble Friend (the Marquess 
of Clanricarde) had ascertained that those 
Peers who felt an interest in this matter, 
and were competent to deal with it, were 
willing to sit upon a Select Committee 
upon it he should have no objection to 
granting such a Committee if the noble 
Marquess would renewhis Motionon Friday, 

€must say, however, that three inquiries. 
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were now going on in the other Houses 
which it was necessary that officers of the 
Admiralty should attend for the purpose of 
giving evidence ; anda fourth inquiry also 
necessitating their presence would bear 
hardly upon them. 
~ THe Marquessor CLANRICARDE said, 
he would withdraw the Motion with the 
purpose of renewing it to-morrow. 
Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 


CHINA.—CONDUCT OF THE COLONIAL 
OFFICE. 


PETITION FOR INQUIRY. 


Eart GREY presented a Petition of 
George Crawshaw, Robert Bainbridge, and 
George Hobart, for inquiry into the con- 
duct of the Colonial Office with respect to 
Pirates in China. The petitioners com- 
plained that a number of European sailors 
had committed a piratical attack upon a 
Chinese village, and one of them, when in- 
dicted for misdemeanour, pleaded “guilty,” 
but in extenuation of his conduct he atated 
that before he had committed the act he 
had made the intention known to an officer 
of the local Government, who offered no 
opposition whatever. Upon this the Court 
having received the plea of “ guilty,” in- 
flicted no punishment upon the prisoner. 
The petition stated that a charge of a most 
grave kind had been brought against an- 
other member of the local Government, 
and in an action which was consequently 
instituted by him the jury found a verdict 
for the defendant, on the ground that the 
charge was true. He knew nothing what- 
ever of the transactions adverted to by the 
Petitioners beyond what had appeared in 
the newspapers ; but he submitted that 
the state of affairs at Hong Kong, and the 
conduct of persons connected with that 
colony required very serious attention. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, his 
noble Friend had allowed him to see the 
Petition ten days ago, and at that time the 
Government had no information with re- 
spect to the proceedings referred to. He 
was not aware that his noble Friend was 
about to present the petition that evening, 
or he would have ascertained whether there 
was any information upon the matter in 
the despatches which had just arrived from 
Hong Kong. With reference to the other 
part of the charge of the petition, he could 
assure the House that there had been no 
such neglect on the part of the Colonial 
Office, as the petitioners supposed. The 
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pn was from a number of persons who 
ad constituted themselves into ‘‘a Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs,” and who met 
at Newcastle and at Sheffield. From the 
constant correspondence which they kept 
up with him—he must say not in the most 
civil terms—they seemed to think it was 
wrong if everything was not communicated 
to them which took place in reference to 
the Government of our Colonies. As a 
Minister of the Crown he did not feel dis- 
posed to lay information before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee as to all the despatches 
he received from or the instructions he 
gave to Colonial Governors. The public, 
however, were not without information upon 
this particular subject, for an enormous 
blue-book had recently been printed by the 
Colonial Office, much of which he must 
say reflected but little credit upon many 
arts of the service at Hong Kong. On 
his appointment to the Colonial Office he 
found that his predecessor had just before 
appointed a new Governor for Hong Kong 
in consequence of the anticipated return 
of Sir John Bowring. lle (the Duke of 
Neweastle) saw the new Governor, Sir 
Hercules Robinson, and directed him to 
make inquiries into the charges which had 
been made by Mr. Chisholm Anstey and 
others, cautioning him however against 
stirring up again all that mass of mud 
which appeared to have accumulated over 
the society of Hong Kong; and he had 
subsequently addressed a despatch to the 
Governor in reference to the affair. He 
believed that the inquiry was being prose- 
cuted, but no result had been at present 
arrived at. He was bound to add, though 
with the greatest possible regret, that in 
no part of Her Majesty’s dominions was 
libel so rife and flagrant as at Hong Kong. 
For men to libel one another in the most 
reckless manner seemed to have become 
the normal state of society in that island. 
There had been prosecutions for libel, some 
of which were successful, and some not 
successful; but he mentioned this to caution 
their Lordships against placing the same 
amount of credit in statements in Hong 
Kong newspapers, unless authenticated by 
other circumstances, as, he was happy to 
say, they were accustomed to place in 
statements published in English newspapers. 
The inquirics into these charges had not 
been neglected, and he hoped that those 
who were interested in tie well-being and 
respectability of the society of Hong Kong 
would further any efforts which he might 
make to redeem the colony from the evil 


The Duke of Newcastle 
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reputation which in consequence of these 
transactions attached to it. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE wished to 
say a few words in reference to the Fore; 
Affairs Committee, who he believed eould 
hardly think it was the duty of a public 
office to furnish all their correspondence ; 
but if they did so think they deserved to 
be mistaken. It was indeed impossible for 
the Government to answer communications 
of such a kind as that which had been re. 
ferred to. He was, however, rather ip. 
clined to applaud these associations. The 
members of this Committee had instrueted 
themselves to the best of their ability in 
foreign affairs, and they had acquired 9 
surprizing amount of knowledge, though 
they had fallen no doubt into some mistakes, 
They took a great deal of pains to read all 
Parliamentary papers ; they debated ques. 
tions in a debating society ; and, upon the 
whole, a deal of information was obtained 
by—he believed—a body of artisans. He 
had had a deputation from them before 
him, and he found them extremely well- 
informed men; and, he must say, that he 
on his part liked to forward the objects of 
any body of men who took an interest in 
the affairs of the empire. He, however, 
hoped that they would not think themselves 
treated disrespectfully if the Government 
did not find time to answer their corre- 
spondence. 

Petition to lie on the table. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE FURTHER 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. READ l*, 


Lorp BROUGHAM said, he rose to 
present a Bill to their Lordships for the 
further amendment of the Law of Evidence 
in Criminal Cases, and to request them to 
read it a first time. Last year, and the 
year before also, he presented a Bill to 
their Lordships in reference to evidence in 
criminal eases, which, however, he was un- 
able to carry in consequence of the serious 
objections made to it by his noble Friends 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Cranworth, and 
Lord Chelmsford ; but he yielded rather 
to their reluctance than to their reasons. 
The object of that Bill was to enable de- 
fendants in criminal cases to enjoy the same 
benefit which defendants in civil cases now 
enjoyed, of being examined, only with this 
difference—that in criminal cases the ex- 
amination was to be voluntary, and not 
compulsory ; any defendant might volun- 
teer to be examined on oath, but on 80 
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doing he subjected himself to cross-exami- 
nation and to a prosecution for perjury if 
he made a false statement. The Bill of 
last year applied to all kinds of criminal 
eases, and this cireumstance gave rise to 
serious objections by his noble and learned 
Friends. He retained his own opinion ; 
but, in the hope that he should free him- 
self from those objections, he proposed by 
this Bill to confine the right of defendants 
to be examined as witnesses in their own 
behalf to cases of misdemeanour, in which 
the prosecutor was himself examined. It 
was said with regard to the former Bill, 
that a person charged with felony would be 
likely to take the chance of escaping by 
perjury, for which the punishment was 
much lighter; but that argument did not 
apply to this Bill, as there was scarcely 
any misdemeanour in which the punish- 
ment was materially graver than the pun- 
ishment for perjury. He would not enter 
further into explanations, as the whole 
matter would be discussed on the second 
reading, beyond reminding their Lordships 
of a remarkable case, in which a gentle- 
man was recently convicted when his mouth 
was closed, and upon whose evidence, sub- 
sequently, the principal witness against 
him, was convicted of perjury. The gen- 
tleman who was convicted had been par- 
doned, and the Royal clemency had been 
extended to the very young person who 
was convicted on the second trial. This 
remarkable case showed the necessity for 
such an alteration of the law as he recom- 
mended, 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would certainly have met the re-introduc- 
tion of the former Bill of his noble and 
learned Friend with the most strenuous 
opposition, as its effect would have been 
entirely to alter the administration of jus- 
tice in this country. The modified proposal 
which was now made deserved great con- 
sideration, but would require to be care- 
fully limited. The measure could not be 
extended to all misdemeanours, because in 
some cases the distinction between misde- 
meanour and felony was purely technical. 
He was inclined to think, however, that, 
a an exception to the general rule, per- 
mission to give evidence might be extended 
to the defendant in such cases as assault 
and libel, where the prosecutor appeared 
zp ane of the leading witnesses against 
im, 

_ Lorp BROUGHAM said, that the way 
in which French criminal jurisprudence was 
conducted was sufficient to raise the strong- 
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est objection to the cross-examination of 
accused parties. That system was chiefly 
objectionable from being conducted by the 
Judge. Anything more preposterous, cruel, 
or inhuman, could not be conceived. But 
it was not surprising that it should prevail 
in @ country where the connection of a 
despot and a mob was considered the per- 
fection of government, and what was more, 
of free government. It would be impossi- 
ble for such a principle ever to be admitted 
here, unless this country should come to 
the conclusion that the power of a single 
individual and a mob was the most eligible 
form of government. 
Bill read 1*. 


House adjourned at a Quarter past 
Seven o’Clock, till To-morrow, 
Half-past Ten o’ Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 28, 1860, 


Mixutes,] New Memser Sworn.—For Belfast, 
Samuel Gibson Getty, esquire. 
Pusuic Brts.—1° Sale of Gas Act Amendment 
(No. 3). 
2° Local Taxation Returns, 
3° Universities and College Estates ; Isle of Man 
Harbours, 


EUROPEAN FORCES (INDIA) BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read; Mo- 
tion made, and Question proposed, ‘* That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, that in 
venturing to offer any impediment to the 
further progress of this measure, he must 
ask the favourable construction of hon. 
Gentlemen who might differ from him in 
opinion as to the motives by which he was 
actuated in offering that impediment. The 
circumstances, however, of the discussion 
on the first reading of the measure were 
sufficient to negative the suspicion that op- 
position to its further progress proceeded 
from party motives. He was only speak- 
ing the sentiments of all the Members of 
that House when he declared that any one 
who would make the difficult and compli- 
cated problem of Indian politics the subject 
of party discussions would be altogether 
unworthy of confidence. The imputation 
which had been levelled against those who 
ventured to differ from the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
India, that they were actuated by an- 
tiquated Indian prejudices, did not affect 
him, (Mr. Mills) for he had zealously sup- 
ported both the propositions made in 
1858 for the transfer of the Governme of 
India from the Company to the Crown. 
The opposition which he offered to this 
Bill rested simply upon public grounds. It 
might be urged that on a purely military 
question it was somewhat incongruous for 
a civilian to intrude an opinion on the 
House, but it should be remembered that 
it was not alone a military but an Imperial 
question of the highest magnitude, in the 
right solution of which the loss or retention 
of our Indian empire was inextricably in- 
volved. Civilians likewise, though unin- 
formed on military details, had the ad- 
vantage of being free from military pre- 
judices and jealousies. The right hon. 
and gallant Member for Huntingdon, the 
late Secretary of State for War (General 
Peel), had stated that in the divisions of 
the Indian Army Commission on their Re- 
port, the officers of the Line were uniformly 
to be found on one side, and the officers 
of the local army on the other, and that it 
could always be inferred which way a man 
was going to give his evidence from the 
fact of his belonging to one or other of 
those military services. 

It would be very advantageous if in dis- 
cussing so complicated and serious a ques- 
tion they could get rid of the adventitious 
circumstances and professional rivalries 
which had thus been imported into it. 
If the charges against the Government, 
that in bringing forward this measure 
their only desire was to satisfy the vora- 
cious appetite of the Horse Guards for 
patronage and power had been exag- 
gerated, equally unjustifiable and uncalled 
for had been the allegations with regard 
to those who took the opposite view of 
the question. The right hon. Baronct the 
Secretary of State for India, in apolo- 
gizing for the circumstance of the Indian 
Council having unanimously opposed them- 
selves to his project, gave as a reason that 
if it passed into law they would be de- 
prived of the power and influence which 
they now possessed. He regretted very 
much to hear such an imputation cast 
upon them, because it amounted to nothing 
less than a statement that fifteen distin- 
guished men had sacrificed their sense 
of public duty to the interests of private 
ambition. The observation, moreover, was 
singularly inaccurate, for it so happened 
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that one of the most distinguished Mem. 
bers of the Council, Sir John Lawrenee, 
long before this question was mooted, him. 
self proposed a scheme for the re-organi. 
zation of the Native army of India, based 
on the system of competitive examination, 
which would equally have deprived them 
of that military patronage which was the 
most substantial symbol of their power, It 
seemed to him disgraceful that a question 
of such magnitude as that of the re-organi- 
zation of the Indian army should be mixed 
up with considerations of a personal cha- 
racter, and imputations based upon official 
jealousies. It was not a vulgar question 
of a scramble for patronage between two 
departments of the Executive Govern. 
ment, but a far more vital question — 
namely, by what means the military re. 
sources of Great Britain could be so econo. 
mized and applied as to preserve the alle. 
giance of 200,000,000 subjects of the Bri. 
tish Empire. The issue it involved was 
no less vital than whether an ancient and 
well-tried machinery by which we had won 
our Indian Empire, and which during the 
vicissitudes of 100 years had not been 
found wanting in the hour of need, should 
summarily be dispensed with, and that, 
too, without any substitute, so far as the 
House of Commons was aware, being pro- 
vided in its place. 

In addressing himself to the proposition 
of the Government on the subject, he should 
deal with it from a financial, sanitary, 
and political point of view, premising that 
under the first of these heads it was con- 
tended that the amalgamation of the local 
European force in India with the Line 
would tend to the promotion of economy. 
Now, it was very difficult, in the absence of 
any definite scheme for replacing that local 
army, to argue with respect to the question 
at issue satisfactorily ; but, be that as it 
might, it was in evidence that the conse 
quence of the passing of this measure 
would be an increased charge to the amount 
of something like £200,000 a year on the 
revenues of India, arising from the system 
of maintaining and relieving the regiments 
of the Line which were to be substituted for 
the local army. And he should like to 
know what answer we could return to 
an appeal from India in 1862, in case 
the land, or opium, or salt revenue in thet 
country should fall short; if in 1860 on 
grounds of Imperial convenience, we adopt- 
ed a course the effect of which would be 
to saddle her revenues with £200,000 
a year more than the sum with which 
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they were charged under the present sys- 
tem. But the adoption of the Government 
scheme involved a still graver consequence. 
It was one of those many steps by which 
we had unconsciously been sliding into an 
Imperial guarantee for the expenditure of 
India. If Parliament were determined to 
adopt the principle of an Imperial guaran- 
tee, let them do so with their eyes open ; 
but of all things he warned them against 
sliding unconsciously into the adoption of 
this principle. 

Next, as to the sanitary question. It 
had been argued with considerable force 
on both sides, that much of the evidence 
which had been laid before the Commis- 
sion served only to perplex the public mind. 
It was said that the regiments of the Line 
were decimated before they were acclima- 
tized. He had no doubt that some por- 
tions of the evidence on this point had 
been put forth unguardedly ; but, at all 
events, the fact remained that the mor- 
tality among those Europeans who went 
out to India for a period of fifteen years 
was much greater during the first than in 
the last five years of their stay, and if this 
was found to be the case with educated 
men who were more likely to take sanitary 
precautions, surely the presumption was in 
favour of the longevity of the private sol- 
diers of a local force as compared with 
men who had not learned to suit their 
habits to the exigencies of the climate. 
The balance of the sanitary argument was 
at all events in favour of a local army. 

The main argument, however, in support 
of the scheme of amalgamation was that 
which was based upon political grounds. 
It was urged by the advocates of that 
scheme that the armies of one and the 
same State ought to be homogeneous, for 
the purpose of securing the loyalty of the 
troops and avoiding the rivalries between 
distinct services, which it was said were 
otherwise liable to be created. Now, he 
confessed that was an argument which at 
first sight seemed to be almost unanswer- 
able; but the reply which had uniformly 
been given by the men of greatest expe- 
nence to questions on the point put by 
the Commission was, that it was impossi- | 
ble to reason with respect to it from ana- 
logy to what took place in other countries, 
inasmuch as relations similar to those be- 
tween this country and India had never 
been known to exist in the case of any 
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other States. While dealing with that par- 
ticular topic, he would refer to an extract 
of a letter written by Colonel Durand to | 
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the Secretary of State for India, dated No- 
vember 29, 1859. Colonel Durand said,— 


“The nice distinctions of a constitutional go- 
vernment are contradictory puzzles in the East. 
There, ideas retain all the simplicity which ages 
of aristocratic power have impres upon the 
character of Asiatic nations. The Governor Gene- 
ral is now regarded by the chiefs and people of 
India as being really, not nominally, at the head 
of three great armies, reinforced according to cir- 
cumstances by a contingent of Her Majesty’s line, 
a fourth great and purely European army, a re- 
serve of indefinite magnitude; they know, and 
the officers and men know, that the strength, or- 
ganization, and discipline of the three Indian ar- 
mies, and the welfare and advancement of every 
soul in them, depend upon the Governor General. 
It will be difficult to the Eastern mind, whatever, 
it may be to the English mind, to comprehend 
how this relation between the Indian armies and 
the Governor General can cease, without his 
power and influence being diminished ; and it will 
be hard satisfactorily to explain why it should 
happen that, as soon as a Governor General be- 
comes Her Majesty’s Viceroy and the immediate 
representative of the Crown, instead of the fact 
adding to the real power and dignity of his po- 
sition, as India was taught to anticipate, it strips 
him of authority, and renders him unworthy of 
being treated with the same confidence, and of 
enjoying the same power, as when the delegate of 
the East India Company. From the Dardanelles 
to Japan the fixed idea is, that he who rules and 
manages the army, rules the State, and that to 
lose the sway of the army is to drop the reins of 
empire. Nowhere more than in India is it in- 
grained in the minds of the people that the sword 
and the sceptre are synonymous terms ; it is the 
one article of faith upon which 200,000,000 of 
people agree, and it will be found as difficult to 
eradicate as any other dogma of the Hindoo, 
Buddhist, or Moslem hordes under the British 
rule,” 

Now, the idea which seemed to him to per- 
vade that expression of opinion on the part 
of a distinguished military officer was that 
it was hopeless for England to attempt to 
govern India anywhere else than in India, 
and that if we desired to succeed in the ad- 
ministration of her affairs we could only 
effect our object by showing some defer- 
ence to Asiatic feelings—it might be to 
Asiatic prejudices, He should ask hon. 
Members, then, to weigh well the question 
whether the contemplated fusion of the 
two armies was not calculated to shake our 
rule in India by destroying that faith which 
the Natives had hitherto reposed on the 
Governor General as the centre of both 
civil and military authority. The argu- 
ment, however, on which those who were 
in favour of amalgamation placed most re- 
liance was that which was based on the 
so-called mutiny of the local army in re- 
spect of the claim for bounty on re-cnlist- 
ment, it being contended that that army 
could not in consequence be trusted for the 
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future, and ought, therefore, to be dis- 
banded. Now, he held in his hand an ex- 
tract from a minute of Sir James Outram. 

The paragraphs of this Minute relative 
to this matter ran as follows :— 


“Dated, Caleutta, January 7, 1860. 

* The information lately received from Eng- 
land, though not of a strictly official nature, leads 
me to apprehend that the amalgamation of Her 
Majesty’s Indian Forces with the British army is 
almost decided on. 

“ Believing, as I do, that that measure, if 
earried out, will prove most injurious to this 
country, and that it will inflict grievous injustice 
on the servants of the East India Company, I 
have deemed it my duty to record a solemn pro- 
test against its adoption. 

“That my protest will influence the issue, I 
do not venture to hope; but, for the ease of my 
conscience, I am desirous that it should be sent 
home while yet the question is under discussion. 

“The information received by the last few 
mails leads me to infer that public opinion in Eng- 
land, which at one time preponderated in favour 
of the maintenance of a local European force in 
India, has begun to manifest an opposite tendency, 
and the explanation given of this change of senti- 
ment is the so-called “ mutiny” of a portion of 
the European troops who enlisted for the East 
India Company. 

“To cite the recent partial breaking up of 
the late East India Company’s European troops 
as an argument against the maintenance of a local 
European force in India, appears to me illogical, 
ungenerous—lI had almost said disingenuous. 

“ Addressing those who are conversant with all 
the facts of the case, I require not to point out 
the absurd and cruel exaggerations that have been 
propagated in reference to the conduct of our 
European remonstrants. These, however, have 
doubtless had considerable influence in effecting 
the change said to have recently taken place in 
the public mind of England on the question of the 
maintenance of a local army, and it is to be hoped 
that they will be most fully exposed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State for India when the 
question comes to be discussed in Parliament, so 
that no Member of either House may give a vote 
to the prejudice of the existing institutions of In- 
dia, under erroneous impressions regarding the 
language and the acts of those soldiers who have 
recently obtained their discharge. 

“ But, even had the behaviour of these men 
not been exaggerated, had all the fables related 
of them been true, common justice and common 
sense demand that the circumstances under which 
the men acted should be fairly represented to Par- 
liament, and considerately reviewed by that august 
body. 

“That our soldiers had any legal right to the 
alternative of discharge or re-enlistment, I do 
not admit. But it must be borne in mind that 
in the opinion of a very large proportion of the 
public, both in this country and in England, their 
moral claims to the alternative demanded by 
them were so strong as almost to be irresistible ; 
that, long before their demand was mooted, while 
yet the transference of India to the direct man- 
agement of the Crown was under discussion, the 
nobleman who is now at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government enunciated as an obvious truism ad- 
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mitting of no doubt, the proposition that, as. 
matter of course, the men would be offered the 
alternative of discharge or re-enlistment, 

“When the transfer was being carried out, 
Lord Palmerston had become Prime Minister, 
No hint was given that he had ceased to 
the late Company’s European troops as entitled 
to that alternative of discharge or re-enlistment 
which a few short months before he had repre. 
sented to be their absolute moral right. It was 
simply intimated to the soldiers that the alterna- 
tive would not be offered them, and for justifica- 
tion of the refusal, they were referred to the 
opinions of the law officers of the Crown, accord. 
ing to whose dictum the men could not enforce 
their claims at law. 

‘‘Bear in mind how unspeakably great had 
been our recent obligations to the European troops 
of the East India Company as well as to their 
glorious comrades of the Royal army, who had 
cheerfully laid down their lives to save an empire 
that then appeared tottering to its fall. And, 
doing this, we must admit that some allowance 
should be made for their conduct. 

“ But, even were it otherwise, even had the 
conduct of a portion of the late East India Com- 
pany’s troops been as bad as their bitterest ene- 
mies and most unscrupulous “etractors would 
dare to paint it, even were there no extenuating 
considerations to urge in their behalf, what then ? 
It was not because they were a local force that 
they misconducted themselves, but because they 
conceived themselves to have been treated with 
deliberate injustice and contumely. And will any 
advocate of amalgamation venture to insinuate 
that, had Her Majesty’s regiments in India con- 
ceived themselves treated in the same fashion, 
they would not have behaved in precisely the same 
manner? Will any amalgamationist have the 
hardihood to maintain that? Aye, even within a 
comparatively recent period—soldiers and sailors 
of Her Majesty’s service have not in more than 
one instance evinced very manifest symptoms of 
insubordination under a sense of neglect and in- 
jury? If so, then I take the liberty to declare 
that his information is decidedly imperfect or his 
memory very treacherous, 


He had in his hand the opinions expressed 
by Lord Gough, Lord Hardinge, and Sir 
Charles Napier with regard to the uniform 
zallantry and discipline of the local Euro- 
pean army; but he would not quote them. 
[Te would venture, however, to say that the 
record of their achievements was the his- 
tory of our Indian Empire. Yesterday 
was the third anniversary of the Mas- 
sacre of Cawnpore, which brought death 
and desolation to a thousand English 
homes. Had they forgotten that they were 
mainly indebted to the local European 
army, a distinguished portion of which 
fought their way side by side with the 
Royal troops, under Havelock, to Cawn- 
pore, for the vindication of the honour of 
England and of outraged humanity? He 
must say it would appear rather ungener- 
ous if they signalized their gratitude by 
giving a vote which would practically have 
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the effect of disbanding that army, of de- 
claring that their past services should be 
ignored, and that the traditionary glories 
with which they had covered themselves 
should be entirely forgotten, because they 
had, under circumstances of great provoca- 
tion, under the stimulus of official encou- 
ragement, forgotten, he would rather say, 
misapprehended, for a moment, their duty 
to their country. 

But, unfair as were the grounds on which 
this measure was justified, and strong as 
the arguments were against the abolition 
of the local European army, he complained 
far more of the mode in which the Govern- 
ment proposed to effect their object than 
of the object itself. So important was it 
that no delay should take place in the set- 
tlement of this question that if he be- 
lieved the mode proposed by Government 
would settle it at once he would waive 
his objections. But would it have that 
effect? What was the course which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for India had taken on this sub- 
ject? On the 12th of June he intro- 


duced a measure to Parliament, the object 
of which was to discontinue enlistment in 
this country for the local Indian army, 
with the view of testing the opinion of 
the House on a question of infinitely 


greater magnitude in its consequences 
than the question of the transfer of India 
from the Company to the Crown. It was only 
on the 17th of May that for the first time the 
right hon. Gentleman had even affected to 
ask the opinion of the Indian Council on 
the subject. True, he might have privately 
consulted several individual members of the 
Council ; but for what purpose was the 
Council constituted ? Was it not intended 
that they should be bond fide councillors 
on matters of real importance to India? 
This question had been two years in sus- 
pense, and had challenged the most violent 
controversy—a conflict of opinion almost 
unprecedented in the annals of our Indian 
empire ; yet all the right hon. Gentleman 
did was to give the Council an opportunity 
of expressing their dissent at the cleventh 
hour from a measure adopted by him in 
spite of their remonstrance, and to the 
main principle, of which they were una. 
nimously opposed. On the 17th of May 
last, having considered the question, and 
having agreed with the Cabinet on the 
mode in which he proposed to bring the 
measure forward, he then invited the opin- 
ton of his Council. But why talk of con- 
sulting his Council wken he had already 
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decided on the measure to be brought for- 
ward? The conduct of the right hon, 
Gentleman in this matter reminded him of 
the old story of the gentleman who had 
engaged to get married, had the settle- 
ments drawn up, and paid the attorney’s 
bill, and when about to enter the church 
turned round to ask his intimate Friend 
whether he was taking a prudent step. He 
thought it better that the Council for India 
should be disbanded rather than that a body 
of men, selected specially for their know- 
ledge of Indian affairs, should be thus ig- 
nored on a question which vitally affected 
the interests of India, But that was not all. 
The right hon. Gentleman propounded no 
scheme whatever as a substitute for what 
he meant to abolish. Was it not right 
that Parliament should know whether the 
rights and privileges guaranteed to the of- 
ficers of the Indian army by the Act of 
1858 were to be equitably respected? But, 
what was still more important, how was the 
military occupation of India to be provided 
for? There was actually no provision for 
this whatever. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said something of a scheme for a 
local staff corps, which was rather hazily 
sketched out ; he also spoke of the ap- 
pointment of a Committee or Commission 
if this Bill were passed to select one of the 
four or five schemes propounded for carry- 
ing out the details, Was it to be tolerated 
that the right hon. Gentleman should not 
only ignore the Council, but withdraw from 
the House of Commons the consideration 
of the main principles on which such a 
measure was to rest? If it were to be 
an independent Committee or Commission, 
what security would there be that, after 
sitting for a year they would not be divided 
by conflicting opinions? Again, if it were 
not to be an independent Committee, but a 
mere team of clerks to obey the dictates of 
the right hon. Gentleman, then Parliament 
would be deprived of its prerogative as the 
ultimate Court of Appeal on a question of 
this kind. It could not be supposed that 
the matter was to be referred to the Indian 
Council, because that body had been al- 
ready ignored ; but if it were referred to 
an independent Commission, no progress 
would be made by reading this Bill a se- 
coud time. The only effect of doing so 
would probably be to suspend the question 
for another two years. The right hon, 
Gentleman ought bond fide to have pro- 
pounded to Parliament lis views as to 
the mode in which the question should be 
settled ; and then, when the opinion of the 
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House had been fairly challenged, they 
might have considered how they could so 
economize our military resources as to re- 
tain our empire in India. He for one must 
enter his emphatic protest against a course 
which involved the alternative of indefinite 
delay, or the setting of a most dangerous 
and unconstitutional precedent. It was not 
his desire to offer any factious opposition ; 
it was not his wish to impede the Govern- 
ment in the administration of India, but 
he felt that he should do more harm than 
good by acceding to the second reading of 
the Bill. On these grounds, then, and be- 
cause the Government had propounded no 
scheme whatever as a substitute for the 
machinery which they proposed to abolish, 
and also because the mode in which it was 
proposed to carry out their object was 
likely to lead to a most unconstitutional 
and dangerous precedent, he begged leave 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months.” 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now,’ stand part of the Question.” 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he rose to second the Amendment, although 
he should not have addressed the House 
if he had not felt strongly the possible 
danger of the course in which Her Majes- 
ty’s Government were about to embark. 
They had proposed a plan referring to two 
important points in the military organiza- 
tion of the Indian Empire. The one was 
to deprive the Indian Government of the 
power they had hitherto enjoyed of raising 
British troops for service in India, and the 
other was the organization of a Native army 
on a plan which, in his mind, seemed 
fraught with such difficulties, that he was 
surprised it had not received more atten- 
tion in that House. If the question had 
merely conceived the organization of the 
British troops in India—and his opinion 
strongly leaned to the maintenance of a 
local force—he would not have offered a 
decided opposition to the proposition of the 
Government in that stage of the Bill; but 
he held it to be impossible to separate the 
military question from the other parts of 
the scheme involving financial and political 
considerations. The right hon. Baronet 
truly said it was not a mere Indian ques- 
tion nor a were military one. It involved 
questions of patronage of the highest mag- 
nitude and political considerations affecting 
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the Government of India, and he might 
almost say affecting the Parliamentary Go. 
vernment at home. If he were merely in. 
vited to say whether he would prefer that 
the European troops in India should con. 
sist either of a local force only, or of troops 
of the Line only, he should have unhesita. 
tingly voted in favour of the latter, because 
there must be grave objections to the pro- 
longed maintenance in that part of our 
empire of a large European force without 
renewal by reliefs from home, and without 
the cheek afforded by the strictly national 
troops of the Line. Important instances 
had oceurted in the history of India in 
which serious discontents had broken out 
among the officers of the local force, caus. 
ing serious embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment; and they had given rise to proposals 
for wholly doing away with local troops, 
and endeavouring to unite the whole mili- 
tary administration of India under one sys- 


jtem. But those proposals gave way, not 


as the right hon. Gentleman had stated, to 
the opposition of the East India Directors, 
but to the inherent difficulties of the sub- 
ject, and the changes of opinion which oc- 
curred in the minds of eminent men in 
proportion as they more deeply investigated 
it. A stronger instance of this kind could 


not be cited than the change of opinion . 


which Lord Cornwallis himself underwent, 
evidence of which could be traced through- 
out the correspondence of that distin- 
guished statesman. They must have a 
local foree as regarded the Native troops ; 
and the only question on which the House 
was called upon to Vote at present was, 
whether that force should be of an inferior 
—he might almost say degraded—charae- 
ter, or whether it should be put in such a 
position as respected numbers and effi- 
ciency as would give support to the Go- 
vernment of India, and insure their fair 
treatment by the Government at home. 
There were grave preliminary objections 
to the manner in which this subject had 
been introduced. The measure really in- 
volved this question—uamely, whether they 
should maintain the system of home Govern- 
ment for India that was established only 
two years ago. But a great blow would 
be given to that system if the Indian Min- 
ister could bring forward with all the au- 
thority of the Government a measure of 
that magnitude in opposition to the unani- 
mous voice of the Indian Council in this 
country, as well as in opposition to the opin- 
ion of the Governor General of India and 
of his Council, with the single exception of 
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the Commander-in-Chief. It would destroy | permanent garrison established in India, 


at once the efficiency of the administration 
in India as a check upon the home Govern- 
ment, and make its total abolition a mere 
question of time with any Ministry who 
might deem such a step desirable. It was 
decided two years ago that the Indian Go- 
vernment should be responsible to Parlia- 
ment; but the [louse should remember that 
Parliament would thereby incur reciprocal 
responsibilities. He was surprised to hear 
the right hon. Baronet state that the ad- 
ditional burden to be imposed upon the 
finances of India by the employment of the 
proposed increased number of troops of the 
Line in that country, would amount only to 
£100,000 or £200,000. Why, that sum 
would scarcely cover the extra expense of 
transport, and would make no provision 
for many other expenses to which the adop- 
tion of this system would give rise. At 
present the volunteering for local service 
of men from regiments which were return- 
ing from India was a great source of econ- 
omy, which would not exist under the 
right hon. Gentleman’s plan. Men might, 
indeed, be allowed to volunteer from one 
regiment of the Line to another; but if they 
were, what would become of the advantage 
which it was supposed would be derived 
from making the reliefs more frequent, so 
as not to have any large body of troops 
stationed in India for a long period of 
time? But the question of expenditure 
had an English as well as an Indian bear- 
ing. If we had so large a force as 80,000 
troops of the Line in India, it would be ne- 
cessary to increase our home garrison in 
order to provide the necessary reliefs for 
them. It might be that a home garrison 
on its present scale would be sufficient to 
provide those reliefs; but he trusted the 
House would seriously consider the respon- 
sibility they were incurring before they 
adopted the course proposed. When he 
first entered Parliament, the zeal for econ- 
omy was as hot as it now was for expendi- 
ture; but those who advocated a reduction 
of the forces in this country were always 
met with the reply, that it was necessary 
to maintain troops here, upon an adequate 
seale, to provide for the garrisons establish- 
ed throughout the Colonies. He warned 
the House that if they adopted the present 
measure, they would always hereafter be 
met, whenever a proposal was made with 
regard to the expediency of reducing the 
forces, by the declaration that it would be 
Impossible to submit to any reduction on 
account of the necessity of maintaining the 





These considerations alone ought to induce 
the House to pause before they assented to 
this measure; but if they were insufficient, 
the effect which it would have upon the 
patronage of the British army, and of the 
Native army in India, ought to preval 
with them. The right hon. Baronet pro- 
posed that in future the officers of the 
Native army should be entirely appointed 
by selection from the Queen’s forces. He 
would not enter into the question as to 
what security there was that the system 
of selection would be an efficient one ; but 
he must not omit to point out that the 
adoption of such a plan would greatly in- 
crease the patronage at the disposal of the 
military administration in this country ; 
because in proportion as officers were re- 
moved from the Queen’s forces and ap- 
pointed to commands in the Native army, 
would the Commissions at the disposal of 
the authorities increase. This question of 
patronage was considered by the House 
two years ago, and was settled in the 
India Bill then passed ; but the right hon. 
Baronet had, with a stroke of his pen, set 
aside the provisions of that Act of Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Baronet assumed 
that it was necessary, for the security of 
India, that we should maintain there an 
European army of 80,000 men ; he then 
said that that force must be either a local 
army or troops of the Line; and, lastly, he 
asserted that the recent mutiny furnished 
an unanswerable argument against the em- 
ployment of a local force. He disputed 
all these positions. It was a mistake to 
suppose that we must place our reliance 
mainly upon British troops. For the secu- 
rity of India it was necessary that there 
should be a large Native army; and he was 
satisfied that no such force of British troops 
as that proposed by the right hon. Baronet 
would be permanently maintained in that 
country. It might be raised; but if danger 
arose at home, or war broke out with any 
foreign country, no consideration with re- 
gard to India would prevent the Govern- 
ment from withdrawing from that country 
a considerable portion of the European 
troops, and leaving the defence of that em- 
pire in a great measure to Native soldiers. 
But it was said we never could return to 
that confidence in the Native troops that 
we entertained before the mutiny. He 
fully shared in that opinion, and hoped we 
never should do so. He trusted that we 
should never again return to that false con- 
fidence which led us to leave our great 
[First Night. 
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arsenals entirely in the hands of Na- 
tive troops, and territories of considerable 
extent unprotected by the presence of 
any British force. Still there was a 
wide margin between an European army 
of 40,000 men, which was the amount 
at which it stood previous to the mutiny, 
and the numbers proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet. There was reason to hope 
that we should be able in a few years to 
reduce the European garrisons in India 
considerably, as confidence was restored in 
Bengal, to the standard at which it existed 
in Bombay and Madras. But apart from 
that, it was obvious that as the railway sys- 
tem was completed—and in the course of a 
couple years there was reason to believe 
that it would extend to Agra and Upper 
India, as well as in the Madras and Bom- 
bay Presidencies—the improved means of 
communication would render a much re- 
duced European force as efficient as was 
the large force now maintained in those 
countries. Consequently he held that they 
were by no means driven to the alternative 
which the right hon. Gentleman had placed 
before the House, of maintaining either a 
local army, or an army of the Line in India 
upon the Jarge scale he proposed. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State had quoted the opinions of high 
military authorities in support of his view 
of the subject. Those opinions were doubt- 
less entitled to great weight; but he did 
not think the Secretary of State was jus- 
tified in the statement he made as to the 
great change of opinion which had taken 
place in India. It was true a change had 
oceurred, but it was of a very minor kind, 
and was scarcely attributable to the recent 
mutiny in the Bengal army. Amongst 
others, the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred, in confirmation of his opinions, to 
the authority of a very gallant officer— 
Colonel Durand. He (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke) was quite willing to admit the high 
authority of Colonel Durand; but that offi- 
cer did not represent the opinions of all 
the military officers who had dealt with the 
question. The right hon. Gentleman had 
scarcely made his statement when there 
appeared a Minute from the Governor Ge- 
neral of India, who held a strong opinion 
in favour of a local force, and who stated 
that, even if it were not kept up to an equa- 
lity with the Royal troops in India, which 
he thought it ought to be, still he would be 
very glad to have it on a smaller scale in 
any numbers the Government might de- 
cide. Again, it appeared from the papers 
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before them that the opinion of Sir Patrick 
Grant, which had been relied on in favour 
of a local foree, had reference to the then 
condition of the Indian Government, and 
that when the Government wes changed, he 
thought there came a necessity for a great 
change in the Indian army. So with re. 
gard to Sir William Mansfield; he had 
always been opposed to the policy of main- 
taining a European local foree, and only 
advocated it for a time as a matter of ex. 
pediency during the period of transition, 
Any change, therefore, that had occurred 
in his opinion was merely to the extent 
that, what he formerly thought should be 
deferred, he now thought should be carried 
out at once. He (Sir Edward Colebrooke), 
however, would admit that some of. the 
highest military authorities in India bore 
out the view taken by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—Lord Clyde, for instance. Now, 
no one had a higher respect for the-autho- 
rity of Lord Clyde than he (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) had; but it was scarcely neces- 
sary to remind the House that not merely 
in matters of opinion but in matters of fact, 
and especially in regard to the extent to 
which the disaffection in the Indian Euro- 
pean army had spread, the highest military 
authorities were at issue. Sir James Out- 
ram, for example, who had been quoted, 
stated that the grossest exaggeration pre- 
vailed as to the facts, and he had expected 
the right hon. Gentleman would have taken 
an opportunity of refuting them in his place 
in Parliament. Under these circumstances 
he contended that the House ought to have 
some more satisfactory evidence as to the 
facts before they were called upon to pass 
such a measure as the present, otherwise 
they would be practically legislating in the 
dark. As he had said, he entertained the 
highest respect for Lord Clyde, but his 
opinion showed a bias, and moreover dis- 
played a spirit of injustice towards the offi- 
cers of the local army, which, painful as it 
was to him to have to say it, materially di- 
minished the weight of Lord Clyde’s opin- 
ion. He brought serious charges against 
the officers of the Bengal army—that they 
were incompetent to the work thrown on 
them of organizing the local corps. He 
perfectly concurred in the opinion of Lord 
Clyde that it was an error to send regi- 
ments of raw recruits out to India; but 
then he went on to say that when they 
came out the officers were found to be in- 
capable of organizing them, and that even 
in the old regiments the men had no con- 
fidence in their officers. Now, it ought to 
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be considered that these officers were placed 
in a position of great difficulty, for they had 
no old soldiers mixed with the recruits, 
nor had they any non-commissioned officers 
to assist them. Captain Eastwick said 
that these recruits were drawn from a class 
which, in civil life, were accustomed to 
strikes and combinations, and Colonel Car- 
michael Smith, who had command of one 
of these regiments, said that he had no 
non-commissioned officers and only one drill 
instructor. Therefore, it was unjust to 
draw conclusions unfavourable to a local 
corps in India from the exceptional position 
in which these troops were placed. It was 
said, indeed, that these charges extended 
to the old corps as well as to the new; but 
to this he thought the events of the last 
few years offered a signal refutation. The 
best test of military conduct was discipline 
in the presence of an enemy; and he would 
put it to any one who had followed the his- 
tory of recent events whether, in the great 
mutiny, the conduct of the local corps was 
one jot behind those troops of the regular 
army upon whom we so greatly prided our- 
selves, and whom it was proposed in future 
to entrust with the safety of our Indian 
Empire. He admitted that in some re- 
spects the discipline of these troops was 
not equal to that of the Line, but the onus 
lay upon the Government to prove whether 
the evils that prevailed were not capable of 
remedy without resorting to the extreme 
measure this Bill proposed. The gallant 
officer who was about to succeed Lord 
Clyde as Commander-in-Chief of the Ben- 
gal army, had brought very sweeping 
charges against the army of India, not 
confining them to the local troops, but ex- 
tending them to the officers of the Indian 
army generally, stating that there was a 
want of military spirit prevailing through- 
out. But he (Sir Edward Colebrooke) would 
observe that all the instances quoted by 
Sir Hugh Rose referred to evils that ad- 
mitted of a remedy. Admitting that that 
gallant officer’s statement was correct, 
that the manner in which officers had 
been withdrawn from the army to serve 
in civil empioyments had deteriorated 
their character as military men, still he 
would ask whether the measure which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed of es- 
tablishing a Staff corps would not meet 
that difficulty. And next he would ask, 
could they introduce this important change 
by which officers of the Line were to be 
withdrawn from their regiments without 
incurring the same evil? There was an- 
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other reason why they should not attach 
too much weight to the authorities on 
which the Government relied. Sir Hugh 
Rose confessed that there was a great deal 
of private feeling and private influence in- 
volved in the question in regard to the dis- 
pensation of patronage, but he seemed to 
think that this was confined exclusively to 
the Indian army —as though the same 
charge could not be brought against him- 
self aud those other authorities who would 
have the patronage of the army under the 
altered state of things it was proposed to 
introduce. He (Sir E. Colebrooke) would 
ask, then, whether this was not after all a 
scramble between the two services for pa- 
tronage? Sir Hugh Rose spoke of the 
inconvenience of divided authority conse- 
quent on keeping up separate armies in 
India, and that was not the first time when 
it had been proposed to amalgamate the 
Native army with the European troops, 
and to amalgamate the armies of the dif- 
ferent Presidencies ; but the events of the 
past few years refuted the grounds on 
which that preposal was made, and in no 
case more strongly than in those operations 
in which Sir Hugh Rose himself so ably 
commanded, when he penetrated with the 
Bombay army which remained faithful to 
its allegiance to the extreme north of India, 
and contributed in so important a manner 
to the final success of our arms against the 
insurgents, 

For these reasons, then, he held that 
Her Majesty’s Government had not laid 
sufficient grounds for these important 
changes, and therefore, he would support 
the proposition of his hon. Friend. He 
would not enter into those grounds of 
policy and expediency on which it was 
thought important to maintain a local army 
on some scale, But he held it was due to 
the authority of the Governor General that 
he should have the confidence and support 
of an army which naturally looked to him 
as its head. It might, indeed, be said that 
they ought not to assume that the home 
Governmert would ever be so far lost to a 
sense of duty as to endanger the safety of 
the Indian Empire by withdrawing a large 
portion of troops from her shores. , On that 
subject he wished to draw attentiop to a 
paper drawn up by one of the ablest of 
Indian Governor Generals, which was laid 
before Parliament two or three years ago, 
and which pointed out very strongly the 
necessity for the Governor General having 
a large European force at his command. 
In that paper the Marquess of Dalhousie 
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pointed out that there was no fixed estab- 
lishment for the number of Royal troops 
in India, and though the Government of 
India had no reason for supposing that the 
army would be unduly weakened by the 
sudden withdrawal of the Royal contingent, 
yet it was a contingency which could only 
be guarded against by the maintenance of a 
local force. The next consideration was not 
of the same force, but it was not one to be 
entirely disregarded. He thought it was a 
serious question whether the whole military 
administration of India should be united 
under one head, and subject to a depart- 
ment of which he would only say that it 
was at present on its trial, and in which 
the country did not feel confidence. The 
right hon. Gentleman also said, he wished 
young men to qualify themselves for Indian 
service by a study of the Native languages; 
but the point really to be aimed at, in his 
opinion, was to endeavour to excite an in- 
terest in the people of the country, which 
could only be acquired by early devotion 
to the service. He earnestly deprecated 
any plan by which Native regiments would 
be officered altogether from the Queen’s 
army. However valuable the Line might 
be as an adjunct to the local force, it was 
not the school which could be relied on for 
training the officers on whom, in their new 
position, so much would depend. It was 
only natural that those who were looking 
merely to a temporary stay in the country 
should not devote themselves to the study 
of its people with the care and attention 
which was requisite. The change contem- 
plated by Her Majesty’s Government, ac- 
cording to which the local force would be 
reduced to a small and inferior “establish- 
ment, would necessarily deprive the Indian 
Government of a large portion of the power 
they had hitherto possessed with regard to 
appointments to local command. If the 
Royal army constituted the principal por- 
tion of the force in India, it followed that 
the military heads at home would exercise 
a large voice in these nominations. It 
was utterly impossible at the same time to 
destroy the local character of the force and 
to increase the power of the Governor- 
General. He strongly deprecated the pro- 
posed alteratiun, and he should cordially 
give his vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the hon. Ba- 
ronet who had spoken last virtually ad- 
mitted that if no other point were involved 
in this discussion but the efficiency of the 
British army in India no hesitation could 
be felt in agreeing to the course proposed 
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by Government. The charge against the 
Secretary of State that he had not con. 
suited the Council of India so as to enable 
them to place their opinions before Parlia. 
ment was a purely technical objection, If 
the papers presented to the House were 
referred to, there would be found, in the 
first place, a Report from the Military 
Committee of the Council of India, to 
whom the Report of the Commission upon ° 
the reorganization of the Indian army had 
been referred. They had subsequently put 
before them the views of Lord Clyde, Sir 
Hugh Rose, and others whose opinions 
were entitled to weight, and the observa- 
tions of Members of the Council on ail 
these confidential papers were laid on the 
table before the Bill was introduced. No- 
body, therefore, could hesitate to say that 
the House was in possession of the opinion 
of the Council of India as fully and com- 
pletely as it could possibly be by any formal 
resolution. He regretted to hear it said 
that the Council of India v:as a mockery, 
and that this was the greatest blow they 
had ever received. The functions of that 
Council were to give advice to the Govern- 
ment and to the country, and as long as 
their opinions were fully and frankly de- 
livered the form which they assumed mat- 
tered comparatively little. This was not 
the first time a similar blow had been dealt 
to the Council. The noble Lord the late 
Secretary of State for India, who passed 
the Bill by which that body was consti- 
tuted, arrived at a conclusion on the or- 
ganization of the army without consulting 
the Council, and he believed even in oppo- 
sition to their views. If two successive 
Governments had considered this formal 
consultation unnecessary, those Gentlemen 
in the House who were anxious to support 
the authority of the Council, and even the 
members of the Council themselves, must 
see that a formal expression of their views 
by Resolution was unnecessary, as long as 
they had been substantially consulted by 
the Minister, and as long as an oppor- 
tunity had been afforded—as he contended 
there had been in the present instance—of 
placing their views before Parliament and 
the country. It was an act of puerility to 
raise an objection to the second reading of 
this Bill on a mere formal point of that 
nature. The hon. Member for Taunton 
complained that there was not sufficient 
detail in the Bill. He conceived that it 
was more convenient and respectful to the 
House to obtain a decision on the main 
point in the first instance, and afterwards 
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to inquire into details; but that no par- 
ticular objection could be raised to the Bill 
on that ground was proved by the speech 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke) who had discussed the details of 
the plan at some length. The question 
which the House must feel to be of most 
importance in this discussion was whether, 
as was stated, the scheme proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government would cut off 
the supply of officers for service in India 
jn various political and civil stations—men 
who in positions of great responsibility and 
difficulty had always discharged their duty 
in an admirable manner. He was at a 
loss to know on what ground this position 
was taken up by the opponents of the Bill. 
Authorities had been quoted at consider- 
able length on this subject. He might 
also refer to the authority of men really 
conversant with the feelings and habits of 
British officers— men like Sir Edward Lu- 
gard, who had been twenty-five years in 
India, and Sir Thomas Franks who had 
been fifteen years in that country, or Sir 
Patrick Grant, who had a more general 
knowledge of the army than most other 
general officers—to prove that there was 
no difficulty in getting a supply irom British 
Line regiments to take staff and other em- 
ployments in the East. He might also 
ask why so much jealousy had existed 
among officers of the Line at being pre- 
cluded from taking these appointments, if 
they were not ready and anxious to be so 
employed; but he thought it sufficient to ap- 
peal to the ordinary motives of human con- 
duct. What career, he would ask, could 
present greater inducements to our enthu- 
siastic or ambitious youth than the Indian 
service? Hon. Members were aware of how 
Herat had been defended by Eldred Pot- 
tinger ; how in the late mutiny an entire 
province had been kept loyal by the efforts 
of Captain W. Osborne; and how armies 
were commanded by ‘young men like Sir 
Herbert Edwardes. Nor could the House 
be ignorant of all that had been done by 
Sir Proby Cautley, or by Colonel Cotton 
in constructing works of public utility in 
India. With the example of such achieve- 
ments before them, he was at a loss to 
understand how it could be contended that 
young men in this country would not be 
desirous of taking the appointments in 
India to which he was referring. The in- 
ducements to do so had, he might add, not 
hitherto existed. Until lately few Staff 
appointments in India had been conferred 
upon officers in the Queen’s army, but now 
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that state of things was about to undergo 
an alteration it was only reasonable to 
suppose, as Lord Ellenborough, who was 
an advocate of a local army, had stated in 
his examination before the Commission, 
that young men would gladly avail them- 
selves of the advantages held out to them. 
It was, however, argued that officers might 
be selected to those appointments, but that 
they would not be fit for their position. 
Now, what, he should like to know, was 
the training to which those officers were 
subjected with respect to whom such an 
opinion was pronounced? It was service 
in Her Majesty’s infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery regiments, and it should be borne 
in mind that from Munro down to Sir 
Charles Napier, almost every distinguished 
military authority acquainted with India, 
with the exception of Sir James Outram, 
had laid it down as essential that a young 
officer should commence his training in an 
European regiment, and there be properly 
disciplined before being employed with Na- 
tive troops. That being so, nobody, he 


thought, would contend that the training 
received in the Queen’s European regi- 
ments was inferior to that which officers 
underwent in the Company’s. When young 
men had received such training and wished 


to undertake Indian service, they would 
naturally study the language of the country 
to which they were going. In looking 
over the Army List the day before, he 
had met with the case of scarcely a single 
Line regiment serving in India in which 
three or four of the officers had not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a knowledge of the 
vernacular, and if that were so he could 
not understand why there should be any 
superiority in a Company’s over a Queen’s 
officer who had so qualified himself. It 
was somewhat remarkable that several of 
the officers who possessed the greatest in- 
fluence over the Natives had been trained, 
not in Native, but in local European regi- 
ments. Sir Herbert Edwardes belonged 
to the lst Bengal Fusileers, an European 
regiment; and why it should be supposed 
he would not have been equally serviceable 
to his country, if trained in the 10th Re- 
giment of Foot, he was at a loss to un- 
derstand. Major Hodson also had been 
an officer in the lst Bengal Fusileers. 
Lieutenant Colonel Daly, who raised and 
formed a Punjab Cavalry regiment, was 
adjutant of a Bombay European regiment. 
The previous training of these officers was 
the same as that which they would have 
received in the Line, and what power the 
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mere appointment by a Director could ex- 
ercise, 80 as to transform the whole nature 
of those men, and make them different 
from their brothers who might happen to 
serve in the Line, it was not easy to con- 
ceive. Ile was, under those circumstances, 
prepared to maintain that there could be 
no difficulty in securing a supply of effi- 
cient officers in India should the proposal 
of the Government receive the assent of 
the House. The hon. Member for Taun- 
ton objected to that proposal, and asked 
whether it was desirable to dispense with 
a machinery against which the charge of 
failure could not with justice be advanced. 
The hon. Gentleman, in putting the ques- 
tion, however, appeared to have lost sight 
of the fact, that the whole Native army of 
Bengal had mutinied, that half the local 
army had quitted India, and that hardly 
an officer had been examined before the 
Commission who did not condemn the pre- 
sent system of Staff appointments in that 
country. Indeed, the actual attendance of 
officers with their regiments under the ope- 
ration of that system was purely nominal. 
Men were taken away from them to do 
some other service, and then, when raised 
to the rank of majors or lieutenant-colonels, 
they in some instances came back— perhaps 
after an absence of many years—unaccus- 
tomed to the command of troops, and un- 
acquainted with their regiments. Let hon. 
Members for a moment imagine a regiment 
of British Infantry quartered at Portsmouth, 
its major being governor of the Isle of Man, 
its senior captain master of Westminster 
School, another of its officers at the head 
of the Irish constabulary, a fourth nego- 
tiating the Commercial Treaty in Paris, a 
fifth a major of Militia, a sixth a County 
Court Judge and two or three others, em- 
ployed in the construction of the Caledonian 
Canal, or engaged in superintending a har- 
bour in Galway, and they would then have 
some idea of the way in which European 
officers in India were employed previous to 
the mutiny. All officers in command of 
Native troops would, under the plan which 
had been sketched out by the Secretary of 
State, henceforward be selected according 
to their qualifications. An objection had 
been made, which deserved attentive con- 
sideration both from its own importance 
and the persons who made it,—namely, 
that the plan would interfere with the 
eats of the Governor General of India. 

ut that was not the case. In regard to 
all matters of expense, all matters affecting 
the disposition of troops and the appoint- 
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ment of officers to high commands, the 
powers of the Governor General were clear 
and certain, and they would not be inter. 
fered with at all by the measure before the 
House. With regard to the appointments 
in India, these would remain precisely as 
at present. All the Staff appointments 
would be made in India, and the brigade 
commands in India. The divisional com. 
mands would be made as at present, seven 
being made from home, and the rest in 
India. For the future the same proportion 
would be maintained. At present there 
was a double Staff to each army. In fu. 
ture there would be but one. In future 
the Adjutant General would be appointed 
in this country, the Quartermaster General 
in India. The arrangements would be per- 
fectly fair and satisfactory to all parties, 
with respect to the patronage of first ap- 
pointments. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Huntingdon had explained 
to the House that the question of appoint- 
ments was under the consideration of the 
Committee; and they should wait till that 
question was decided. There would be 
no occasion to make any appointments for 
a period of two years, in consequence of 
the diminished number of officers required. 
He believed he had now touched upon most 
of the points alluded to in the course of 
this debate. He had not quoted authori- 
ties, because he thought the House would 
be prepared to accept the position that at 
any rate authority rested with one side as 
well as with the other. He might, how- 
ever, mention one remarkable fact. * Lord 
Cornwallis had been alluded to by the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, and 
again that night by the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke), as a supporter of the 
maintenance of a local European army; but 
—would the House believe it ?—the letter 
of Lord Cornwallis which had been read 
was written in February, 1787, only a few 
months after he arrived in India. It was 
notorious that in 1794 Lord Cornwallis 
placed before the Cabinet a plan in the 
greatest detail for amalgamating the army. 
That, however, was opposed by the Court 
of Directors. It so happened that a very 
near relative of his own was a Director of 
the East India Company at the time, and 
had a share in its rejection. Lord Corn- 
wallis not only proposed that plan in 1794, 
after the whole of his Indian experience, 
but in 1797 he was actually proposed to go 
as Governor General to India in order to 
carry out amalgamation ; his appointment, 
however, did not take effect, in consequence 
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of the Court of Proprietors having refused 
to approve of the instructions which it was 
roposed to give him. In regard to Lord 
Cornwallis, therefore, those who asserted 
that he was in favour of a local European 
force had not sufficiently considered his 
whole Indian career. Having alluded to 
Lord Cornwallis, he might add that the 
only Governors-General who were chosen 
from the Indian Civil Service — Sir John 
Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, and 
Lord Metealfe—had given their opinion in 
favour of amalgamation. He believed the 
principle of this measure was right, and 
all the military arguments were in favour 
of it, while the political arguments against 
it were either inapplicable or founded upon 
jncorrect assumptions. With respect to 
the rights of the officers of the Indian 
army, they were not interfered with. 
Being secured by Act of Parliament, 
they would be maintained in their in- 
tegrity. The feelings and interests of 
those officers would be consulied. The 
security of their rights rested in this, that 
the clauses of the Act conferring those 
rights were unrepealed. As to the ques- 
tion of expense, he thought, where there 
was a revenue of £38,000,0UU, the ques- 
tion of £100,000, more or less, ought not 
to affect the consideration of this subject. 
He thanked the House for the attention 
they had given to him, and he should ask 
them to reject the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Taunton, and give this Bill a 
second reading. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he felt it im- 
possible to exaggerate or overstate the im- 
portance of this question as regarded the 
future well-being and security of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian empire. The questiun had 
received a long and mature consideration 
on the part of the Government. Even be- 
fore the present Ministry accepted office 
the Report of the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the re-organization of the 
Indian army had been already made; the 
subject was, therefore, ripe for decision. 
The Government had taken twelve months 
to arrive at the conclusion they had pre- 
sented to the House in the form of the 
proposed plan, and he must say after 80 
long a period they had arrived at a very 
imperfect result. He did not complain that 
they had changed their views and opinions; 
on the contrary, they were quite right, if 
they thought they had good reason to do so. 

hat he complained of was, that the House 
should now be called upon to decide a ques- 
tion where it was admitted that the Go- 
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vernment had not yet decided what should 
be the details of the measure they intend- 
ed to carry out. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for India told 
them that various plans had been submit- 
ted to him; but he also stated that he had 
not yet made up his mind which of those 
plans he should adopt. Now, he thought 
it would be neither fair nor just on the 
part of the House of Commons to leave the 
fate of the Indian officers wholly and en- 
tirely at the mercy of the Government. 
Ile did not mean to insinuate that his right 
hon. Friend was not just as anxious as any 
man in that House to do ample justice to 
those officers. But those officers would be 
much more willing to have their claims 
settled by the mature deliberation of Par- 
liament than by the pleasure or caprice of 
a Minister. The hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last thought the difficulty in satisfying the 
claims of the Indian officers, if any, was of 
a minor character. A very different opin- 
ion was entertained by experienced Indian 
officers. As he considered that the House 
of Commons ought to be placed in posses- 
sion of the real facts of the case, with a 
view to forming a correct judgment upon 
the matter, he would read an extract from 
a Minute of Sir James Outram, who ex- 
pressed his opinion that the proposed amal- 
gamation would inflict serious injury on the 
6,000 officers in the Indian army; for 
those gentlemen had entered the service 
on the understanding that they would be 
promoted according to seniority ; that they 
would never be superseded in their posi- 
tions ; and under the proposed amalgama- 
tion it would be impossible that faith could 
be kept with them in these respects. Sir 
James Outram therefore suggested that 
the whole question should be argued before 
a competent tribunal before any decision 
was come to. The question was now be- 
fore a competent tribunal, and he (Mr. 
Baillie) trusted that the House would not 
decide this question by an abstract vote, 
but would call upon the Government to lay 
some plan distinetly before them. 

Then, having regard to the question how 
the amalgamation would affect Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian empire, he could not agree 
with the Secretary of State that, as re- 
garded the expense, it was a question of 
trifling importance. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had underrated the costs 
and burdens that it would cast upon the 
State, and in this respect he agreed with 
the Committee of the Indian Council, who 
were of opinion that the question was not 
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what was the best conceivable scheme for 
the military occupation of India, but what 
was the best that the resources of the coun- 
try could afford. There could not be a 
doubt that if this Bill passed a large pro- 
portion of the revenues of India would be 
placed at the disposal of the English War 
Office, without any check from Parliamen- 
tary supervision. That was an important 
bearing of the measure in a constitutional 
point of view. The Government had ap- 
pointed Mr. Hammack, the actuary, to es- 
timate the difference between the cost of 
maintaining local European regiments and 
regiments of the Line. Mr. Hammack’s 
calculation was that 1,000 men of the Line 
would cost the Indian Government £10,000 
a year more than an equal number of local 
troops. That showed a difference of 10 
per cent against Queen’s regiments, an 
amount surely not so trifling as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State re- 
presented. But the Government had not 
taken into account the increased cost of 
transport. A calculation had been made 
with regard to the expense of transport by 
Mr. Hammack, from which it appeared 
that the expense incurred for the transport 
of Her Majesty’s troops from 1852-53 to 
1856-57, amounted to £616,032, and that 
the expense incurred during the same pe- 
riod for the transport of the East India 
Company’s troops amounted to £156,239. 
The strength of the latter was one-half 
that of the former, and, supposing that the 
strength of both was equal, the cost of 
transport of Her Majesty’s troops would 
exactly double that of the local army. 
And as the right hon. Gentleman’s plan 
contemplated reliefs once every ten years, 
instead of once every twenty, or perhaps 
twenty-five years, as at present, the cost 
of transport would, of course, be propor- 
tionately augmented. Colonel Tulloch, in 
his evidence before the Commission, esti- 
mated, on the supposition that we main- 
tained a Line army of 80,000 men in India, 
that no less than 29,000 men would be at 
sea annually, and that the cost would be 
£450,000, exclusive of officers, for whom 
the expense was enormous as compared 
with that for the men. This was an item 
which the Secretary of State for India had 
entirely omitted from his estimate of the 
cost under the new system. But, after all, 
the great blot in the plan was the facility 
it would give the Secretary of State for 
interfering with the resources of India. If 
they were to judge of the results of that 
interference for the future by their expe- 
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rience of the past, the prospects of Indian 
finance were not very assuring. The War 
Office had been reckless of expenditure 
when the Indian Government—not the 
Home Treasury—had to bear the burden, 
A remarkable example of this was pre. 
sented by the case of the twelve batteries 
of artillery of which they heard so much 
eighteen months previously. During the 
Indian rebellion the Governor General ap. 
plied for some additional artillery. His 
despatch was forwarded to the Secreta 

of State for War, and the reply was made 
that twelve batteries should be prepared 
for service in India. As that was a time 
of war, no objection was made on the score 
of expense, but it was found impossible to 
send the troops overland. The foree had 
to be sent out by the long sea route, and 
had therefore to wait till the monsoon, 
which did not occur for three or four 
months, The original intention of the War 
Office was that these troops should be paid 
by the Indian Government from the day 
on which the requisition for them was first 
made, This was refused by the Indian 
Council, and a long correspondence took 
place on the subject. Before the time 
fixed for the departure of these troops news 
arrived that the Indian rebellion was at an 
end. The Council met, and memorialized 
the Secretary of State for War not to send 
out the batteries. The answer was that 
the Indian Government had asked for the 
troops, and it must have them ; and he 
believed that but for an accident the Indian 
Government would have had to pay some- 
thing like £250,000 for sending these 
batteries to India, would have had to 
maintain them there, and to bring them 
home again. In the meantime, however, 
circumstances occurred which produced an 
impression that this country would be 
hurried into war. The hon. and gallant 
General the Member for Westminster (Sit 
De Lacy Evans) gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move an Address to the Crown, 
asking that at such a period those troops 
should not be sent out of the country, and 
they were not sent ; but he believed that 
that notice did more to prevent their de- 
spatch than all the remonstrances of the 
Indian Government. That was one illus 
tration of the system ; another referred to 
the depéts. Every regiment in India had 
a depdt in this country which was paid by 
the Indian Government, but the number 


of men in which depended wholly upon the 
Secretary of State for War. The number 
of men in each of these depots varied from 
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100 to 700 men, and thus the Sceretary 
of State for War had at his absolute dis- 

an army of 16,000 or 18,000 men, 
as to his management of which no one 
knew anything. Suppose we had a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who was a disciple 
of the Manchester school, disapproved of 
large armies and navies, and believed that 
the country was to be defended by the 
inciples of free trade. He would write 
to the Secretary for War for his estimate, 
and having received it he might entirely 
disapprove of the number of men and re- 
dace the Estimate by 6,000 or 8,000 men. 
The Secretary would perhaps remonstrate 
and say that he had sent the number of 
men that he considered were requisite for 
the adequate defence of the country. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were in- 
exorable, as he probably would be, then 
the Secretary for War could add 100 men 
to each of the depots, and thus get his 
7,000 or 8,000 men, the expense of whom 
be defrayed by the Indian Government, 
and this was a matter in which the Indian 
Council could not interfere. For anything 
that the House knew, that might be going 
omnow. At all events, he believed that 
there were at present more men in these 
depots than the Indian Council liked ; but, 
if they remonstrated with the Secretary 
for War, he would tell them to mind their 
own business, that he alone was responsi- 
ble, and he knew how to manage the 
affairs of his own office. This was a con- 
stitutional question, which was well worth 
the consideration of the House. A good 
deal had been said about the mismanage- 
ment of the War Office, and an opinion 
generally prevailed that that was one of 
the worst managed departments of the 
Government. Indeed, the Secretary of 
State seemed to share that opinion, because 
he had both last Session and this moved 
the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the subject. The impression was de- 
tived from reasons independent of the 
Crimean disasters, and it was believed by 
many that the mismanagement had arisen 
from the sudden amalgamation of the 
Ordnance and War Departments ; and yet 
they were now asked by a Bill which 
simply repealed two or three clauses of an 
Act of Parliament to add the Ordnance and 


Military Departments of India to this al- 
ready overburdened and inefficient office. 
This appeared to be a very simple mea- 
sure, but, like the Reform Bill, it would be 
found to be a very comprehensive one. 
The Government had this Session dealt 
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much in large and comprehensive mea- 
sures. First, there was a large and com- 
prehensive measure of financial Reform, 
which was followed by a large and com- 
prehensive measure of Parliamentary Re- 
form; and now they had before them a 
large and comprehensive measure of Indian 
Reform. The first two had proved to be 
failures, and he predicted that this also 
would be admitted to be a failure, unless 
the House permitted its common sense to 
be carried away by the eloquence of the 
Indian Minister, as it was by that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. This was 
called a Bill to repeal the Act which au- 
thorized the Government to raise local 
troops; but had the House well considered 
the engagements into which it would enter 
if it passed this Bill? It would engage 
to maintain an army of 80,000 men in 
India, no regiment of which should remain 
in that country longer than ten years. If 
such a system of relief was applied to the 
army in India, it must be extended also to 
the 35,000 men in our other Colonies. The 
army to be relieved would therefore amount 
to 115,000 men or more. He should be 
glad to know whether the Government had 
calculated the number of men that would 
be required as a standing army in this 
country to effect that relief properly and 
regularly. If they had not, it had been 
done for them. Sir William Mansfield, at 
page 175 of the blue-book said :— 

“To carry out the system of relief, it will be 
incumbent upon Her Majesty’s Government to 
raise twenty-five battalions of 1,000 rank and file, 
as was proposed for the local army of Bengal, in 
order to liberate Her Majesty’s regiments of the 
Line.” 

That did not include the reliefs for the 
troops in the Colonies, which would require 
12,000 men more; so that to carry out 
this scheme the standing army in this 
country must be increased by 37,000 men. 
He was one of those who should be willing 
to vote that number of men, but what 
would the right hon, Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer say, and what 
would be the result if the House passed 
this Bill but refused to supplement it by 
voting these reliefs? The result would be 
that Her Majesty’s regiments would have 
to remain in India for twenty or twenty-five 
years, and would become local corps with- 
out the advantages of local service. Then 
health would be destroyed and the army 
would become unpopular, for the situation 
of a soldier in India would, in such cireum- 
stances, be worse than that of a negro on 
a plantation in the West Indies. What he 
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wanted the House to do was to reject the 
present Bill, but not to pledge itself one 
way or other on the question of amalga- 
mation. Let them have the whole plan 
of the Government embodied in a Bill, 
and then they might be able to form some- 
thing like an accurate judgment upon so 
difficult a subject that all the highest au- 
thorities were ranged on different and op- 
posite sides. 

He had no doubt that the decision of 
the Government had been much influenced 
by the opinions expressed by some of the 
most distinguished officers in the Royal 
army—Lord Clyde, Sir Hugh Rose, and 
Sir William Mansfield. Let the House 
examine the reasons which those officers 
had given for their opinions, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether the evils and 
faults which had been pointed out in the 
Bengal army were the natural and inevita- 
ble results of a local service, or whether 
they might exist in any service under simi- 
Jar circumstances. The principal evil com- 
plained of was the want of discipline in the 
Bengal army, arising, it was said, from two 
causes—first, from the absence of sufficient 
power on the part of commanding ofticers 
of regiments to punish their men, who had 
an appeal to head quarters; and, secondly, 
from the practice which had so long pre- 
vailed of allowing so large a number of 
officers to be absent upon Staff employ- 
ments, whereby they were prevented, of 
course, from attending to the discipline of 
their regiments. Nothing, he admitted, 
could be worse than the want of sufficient 
power on the part of commanding officers 
to punish their men; but why and by whom 
was such a system maintained? It was 
maintained by those Commanders-in-Chief 
of the Indian army who for a series of 
years were appointed by the Horse Guards, 
and who were all Queen’s officers. Take 
the case of the last two,—Sir William 
Gomm and General Anson. Sir William 
Gomm commanded in India for four or five 
years, but he never made any complaint, 
never instituted any inquiry ; he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the existing state of 
things, and when he left the Bengal army 
he published an address, in which he spoke 
in the highest and most flattering terms of 
the splendid discipline of the army he had 
so long commanded. General Anson was 
another officer appointed by the Horse 
Guards. Of that officer he would not ex- 
press any opinion of his own, but would 
give that of the man who was, perhaps, 
more competent than any other in England 
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to speak on such a subject. 
Lawrence said :— 

“One of the great causes of the little influence 

of commanders of regiments was the manner jn 
which all real power was centralized at head-quar. 
ters. This, again, was the fault of successive 
Commanders-in-Chief. Look, again, at the off. 
cers who were often sent out to command the 
armies of the different Presidencies ; how few werg 
really equal to the post. Can any impartial map 
cognizant of these facts, deny that such mistakes 
had not much to do with the late revolt? Look 
at the character and antecedents of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Bengal under whom the out- 
break occurred ; was he a fit officer for the eon. 
trol of the Indian armies, at a time, moreover, 
when many reforms were necessary? He way 
fully warned of the feeling of the soldiers on the 
cartridge question ; but what did he do? He sim- 
ply rebuked the officer who made the report. I 
know myself that not long before the mutiny he 
issued an order whereby many Mahomedan gol- 
diers had to leave the army for no other fault but 
because they would not cut off their beards !” 
It was quite evident that General Anson 
was not acquainted with the customs and 
habits of his own soldiers. Sir John Law- 
renee proeceded to say :-— 

“ Some, again, arise from the character of the 
service in India; and others from the system 
which has grown up in that covntry, for which, if 
any people are more especiaily to blame than 
others, it would be the Governors-General and 
Commanders-in-Chief, who had been all sent out 
from home, who themselves inaugurated and ela- 
borated the existing system, and who could at any 
time have altered that system as they found it de- 
fective.” 

The second reason given for the necessity 
of amalgamating the two armies was the 
number of officers withdrawn from their 
regiments for Staff employments. The 
House had been told by the hon. Under 
Secretary that a scheme was already pre- 
pared for the formation of a Staff corps, 
to which all Queen’s officers who qualified 
themselves would be eligible, and that 
when appointed their places in their regi- 
ments would be filled up. But if an offi- 
eer should be found unfit for the staff em- 
ployment, what would they do with him? 
They could not send him back to his regi- 
ment, and they must employ him in some 
way. Again, supposing the plan to be 4 
good one, what was to prevent a similar 
system from being adopted in connection 
with the local corps? Upon this pomt 
Sir James Outram said, in his Minute :— 

“T believe that the practice of appointing the 
lieutenant-colonel of a local European regiment 
by seniority, without special regard to his fitness; 
of transferring him from regiment to regiment, 
so as to prevent his ever being identified with the 
corps he commands ; and of abstracting all the 
best officers and men for Staff situations, wou 
alone account for a much greater difference of in- 
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ternal discipline than is alieged to exist—and the 
only wonder is that any discipline at all is main- 
tained. I feel certain that any officer of experi- 
ence in Her Majesty’s Line regiments would pro- 
nounce it hopeless to preserve discipline where 
such causes were at work to impair it. But not 
one of them is in the most remote degree con- 
nected with the local character of the army—they 
might one and all be removed to-morrow without 
amalgamation, and their removal ought to be 
tried, not for a few months, but for a period suffi- 
cient to produce an effect on the discipline of 
every regiment, before we resort to the desperate 
remedy of annihilating the local army under pre- 
tence of improving its discipline.” 

It had been stated on a former occasior: 
that the Duke of Wellington was in favour 
ofalocal army. He had since referred to 
the Despatches, and, although there was 
no passage in which the Duke expressed 
in so many words his preference for a local 
army, there was undoubtedly a statement 
to the effect that the troops who had long 
resided in India were the best and most to 
be relied upon. The Duke said :— 


“Bravery is the characteristic of the British 
army in all quarters of the world; but no other 
quarter has atforded such striking examples of the 
existence of this quality in the soldiers as the 
East Indies. An instance of their misbehaviour 
in the field has never been known, particularly 
those who have been for some time in that country; 
they cannot be ordered upon any service, however 
dangerous and arduous, that they will not effect, 
not only with bravery, but a degree of skill not 
often witnessed in persons of their description in 
other parts of the world. I attribute these quali- 
ties, which are peculiar to them in the East 
Indies, to the distinctness of their class in that 
country from all others existing in it. They feel 
that they are a distinct and superior class to the 
rest of the world which surrounds them; and 
their actions correspond with their high notions 
of their own superiority. Add to these qualities 
that their bodies are inured to climate, hardships, 
and fatigue, by long residence, habit, and exercise, 
to such a degree that I have seen them for years 
together in the field without suffering any material 
sickness ; that I have made them march sixty 
miles in thirty hours and afterwards engage the 
enemy ; and it will not be surprising that they 
should be respected as they are throughout India.” 


The Duke of Wellington’s opinion was 
clearly that frequent changes in the Indian 
troops were not so advisable as was now 
supposed. No doubt the House attached 
gteat importance to the opinion of Lord 
Clyde, one of the most distinguished officers 


in the service, Lord Clyde, however, like 
other men, was liable to be influenced by 
the prejudices of those who surrounded him, 
and if it were true that Lord Clyde had 
said he would not intrust a division to an 
Indian officer, it was to be lamented for the 
noble Lord’s own sake that he had ever 


written such a letter. Lord Clyde ona 
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not have forgotten that Sir James Outram 
had commanded a division of an Indian 
army, and that he was not one of the least 
distinguished heroes of the late campaign. 
He could not have forgotten Sir Archdale 
Wilson, who performed one of the most 
extraordinary feats of modern warfare in 
the siege and capture of Delhi, an effort 
which saved our Indian army, and which 
was wholly and solely, from first to last, 
conducted by the engineers and artillery of 
the local army; the engineers and artillery 
of the Queen’s army having taken no share 
in it. Then there were the names of Nieol- 
son and Hodson, which, if Lord Clyde had 
forgotten, would long live in the recollec- 
tion of their countrymen. Happily, how- 
ever, this question was not about to be 
decided by men imbued with professional 
or technical prejudices, but by those who 
would come to a decision with an entire 
absence of all party feeling and an earnest 
desire to do justice to the Indian officer. 
The House of Commons would act upon so 
important a matter, not from professional 
prejudice, but with a due regard to the 
great interests of India and of England, 
involving, as they did, the future tran- 
quillity and security of Her Majesty’s 
Indian empire. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY said, that he 
was sorry to hear this question argued as 
oue of patronage without proper and due 
regard to the great interests at stake. It 
was a scandal to the service so to argue it, 
He could not believe that the Government 
would persevere in laying it down as an 
axiom that the Commander-in-chief was to 
appoint the Adjutant General of the army 
in India, and the Governor General, the 
Quartermaster General, but would look at 
the matter solely with reference to the 
good of the army and theempire. An im- 
portant question raised in the debate was 
whether English officers would accept office 
under the Government of India. He did 
not deny that they would accept office. 
What he doubted was whether they were 
altogether fit and capable to serve. Mr. 
Wilson, who could not be supposed to 
speak from any prejudice against the 
Queen’s army, said :— 

‘* Nothing has struck me more in India than 
the contrast between officers of the Indian service 
and officers of the Line in their treatment and 
manner of speaking of the Natives ; what little I 
have seen fully bears out the distinction drawn by 
the Honourable the President in Council, and it 
is clear that such a force, without some new con- 
dition and check to enable them to act more in ac- 
cordance with, and in consideration of, the feelings 
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and rights of Native gentlemen, must be a most 
imperfect instrument for repressing the conse- 
quences of suspicion and uneasiness with our rule 
where or when they exist.’ 


It was most important to obtain fit and 
competent officers for India, because he 
felt convinced that the retention of India 
depended more than anything else upon 
the conduct of our officers, and their treat- 
ment of the Natives. At the commence- 
ment of the late mutiny he wrote to India 
to an officer serving under Sir W. Peel, 
and asked him his opinion as to what was 
the cause of the late mutiny. He replied 
that he saw enough to cause a mutiny 
every day, in the want of consideration 
shown, by young officers more especially, 
to the Natives. That opinion was backed 
by the experience of Mr. Wilson, who had 
said that he was much struck by the dif- 
ferent manner in which Natives were treat- 
ed by local officers and officers of Her Ma- 
jesty’sarmy. He did not deny that officers 
of the Queen’s army who determined to 
make India their home would probably 
adopt habits of conciliation towards the 
Natives, but up to the present time the 
local officers had alone treated the Native 
inhabitants with a consideration likely to 
conciliate their affections. The opinion of 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Metcalfe 
had been quoted, but he could not find in 
their writings any expression of opinion 
that the two armies ought to be amalga- 
mated, and it was very doubtful whether 
their opinion was not on the other side. 
In dealing with the question of expense, 
it had not been considered that if there 
were only the Royal army in India a great 
number of soldiers who went out with their 
regiments would only have a very short 
time to serve, and must be sent home in 
perhaps two or three years at the expense 
of the State. No class of men could have 
conducted themselves better or been more 
useful in India than the local officers, and 
the reason was evident. They went out 
young to India, after having received an 
excellent education in England, and they 
devoted themselves to their duties as men 
who were to remain in India, studying the 
languages and customs of the country and 
acquiring the confidence and respect of 
the Native population. The local army of 
India had received an unanimous vote of 
thanks from that House after the suppres- 
sion of the mutiny, and now they were to 
be treated as disloyal and disaffected sol- 
diers. A great deal too much kad been 
made of what was called the mutinous con- 
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duct of the local regiments. For his 
he objected to any argunients being raised 
on the supposition of disaffection or dig. 
loyalty, for he believed there was not the 
slightest want of loyalty in India, and the 
Governor General had every faith in the 
European army. On that ground he thought 
they were doing great injustice to the Ip. 
dian army to make any change. No ser. 
vice in the world had produced more emj- 
nent men, whether they regarded the poli- 
tical or the civil service, and certainly no 
body of men had so preserved the affee- 
tion of the Native Princes. He should by 
no means wish to see the power of the Go- 
vernor General to select the best men for 
the service or to get rid of incompetent 
men, restricted. It had been said that 
great Indian authorities had given their 
opinion according to their interests, He 
did not believe that statement. The fact 
was, that all the opinions in favour of amal- 
gamation had been given on this side of 
the water, and it was evident that officers 
of the Imperial army had far more interest 
in the amalgamation than any other class; 
therefore he thought that their opinions 
ought to be most carefully canvassed before 
any such change as that contemplated was 
effected. The House had it now in its 
power to arrest a course which he believed 
would prove extremely prejudicial to the 
welfare of England, and was directed 
against a body of men whom he had ever 
heard to be as loyal, as intelligent, and as 
upright a set of men as any which had 
ever been sent out to India. On those 
grounds he should support the Amend. 
ment. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said 
the real question was whether acclimatized 
or unacclimatized men should discharge 
the duties of the army in India. Hitherto 
those duties had been carried out by Indian 
troops, supplemented by the Queen’s troops. 
Eminent men on both sides bad given their 
opinion upon the proposed change. All 
the officers of the Indian army examined 
on the Commission had given their opinion 
one way, and the officers of Her Majesty’s 
army the other. On one side they had the 
Earl of Ellenborough, Lord Harris, the 
Marquess of Dalhousie, Sir James Outram, 
General Jacob; and on the other, Lord 
Elphinstone, Sir George Clark, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Sir Willoughby Cotton, Colonel 
Tulloch, and others. As far as he could 
see the weight of evidence appeared to be 
in favour of those who advocated the con- 
tinuance of the present system, The de- 
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cision of the question should not rest on 
the opinion of military men; it was a mat- 
ter of high political importance on which 
the opinion of civilians was of more value 
than that of military men. The Earl of 
Derby's Government inquired into the sub- 
ject, and came to the conclusion that the 

ent system should be maintained. He 
thought their opinion was of more weight 
than that of the Commission. The prin- 
cipal reason given for doing away with the 
local service was that disturbance which 
had been exaggerated into the name of a 
mutiny; but the Royal troops were equally 
implicated with the local troops in that 
transaction, for it was well known that they 
would not have pulled a trigger against 
the latter had they proceeded to extremi- 
ties. The men were grievously outraged, 
and no wonder they committed acts of in- 
subordination ; but, as it was well known 
the Royal troops would not have acted 
against them had they been commanded to 
do so, they were equally involved. If they 
were going to do away with the local troops 
for the insubordination they fell into, they 
might on the same grounds have done 
away with the British navy because of the 
mutiny at the Nore. The reason why so 


many of the local troops came home was 


that there were many young recruits among 
them who, having seen: nothing but rough 
service, were happy to leave the country; 
while, on the other hand, some of the older 
soldiers had saved money which they wished 
tospend in England. When the Govern- 
ment took the inconsiderate and absurd 
step of offering those men their discharges, 
was it at all surprising that the offer was 
accepted ? 

One of the objections that had been 
urged against the Indian army was that 
the patronage was vested in the Council of 
India, but in the first place he believed 
there would be no patronage for the next 
two years, and if there was any patronage 
he thought the Council was the best body 
to dispose of it, with a view to encouraging 
men to make India their homes, and Indian 
service the object of their lives. He had 
never seen men who looked more ‘‘ abroad’”’ 
than Queen’s soldiers on their landing in 
India. They did not regard that country 
as their home, and they never became per- 
fectly reconciled to their position. The 
officers in particular anxiously looked for- 
ward to their return to this country. Lord 
Canning himself testified that after the 
wutiny he was overwhelmed with applica- 
tions from officers to return home. The 
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great danger of the scheme now proposed 
was that the Governor General would have 
no local foree whose peculiar duty it should 
be to protect India, and that in the event 
of any Imperial emergency India would 
be denuded of troops, as it was during 
the Crimean war. It might be said that 
our past experience would lead us to avoid 
that error in future, but the fact was 
that we never learnt anything from ex- 
perience. If the warnings and the de- 
mands of the Marquess of Dalhousie had 
been complied with, and 5,000 men had 
been stationed between Calcutta and Alla- 
habad, there would have been no massacre 
of Cawnpore, and the mutiny, if it oceurred 
at all, would soon have been put down. 
Even now there was a movement in Behar 
resembling that which preceded the out- 
break of the mutiny—a sort of fiery cross 
was sent through the country, fakirs were 
found preaching sedition to the troops in 
Delhi; and yet the Government had never 
mentioned it. He did not see how trained 
officers could be provided under the new 
scheme for filling up the various Staff 
appointments; and appointments of that 
character would naturally increase for the 
future in consequence of the multiplication 
of irrigation works and other improvements. 
Then the question arose, how were they 
to recruit the army? They proposed to 
have 80,000 European soldiers in India, 
and he believed, unless the Native army 
be reduced, that number would be found 
insufficient. But even if no more should 
be required, it would be necessary that 
they should have reliefs to the number of 
10,000 men; and there should be large 
deductions made on account of the newly 
arrived troops who would be undergoing 
the process of acclimatization, and who 
would for a period, perhaps, of twelve 
months be unfit for service in the field. 
How were the men to be sent out? Their 
transport by the Cape would cost £15 per 
man, and he really believed that it would 
be found more economical to convey a con- 
siderable portion of the Mediterranean force 
by way of Egypt, and thus afford them the 
opportunity of becoming acclimatized to a 
tropical atmosphere. He had been alarmed 
by a suggestion which had been made by 
the right hon. and gallant Member for Hun- 
tingdon (General Peel), that the salaries of 
Staff appointments should be revised in 
order to assimilate them to colonial rates. 
If that were done those appointments would 
cease to be competed for by the best men, 
and the service would suffer. 
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The main question, however, was the 
policy of abolishing the local army, and it 
appeared to him that, without adopting the 
extreme measure then under the considera- 
tion of the House, many improvements 
might be effected in the working of the 
present system. The system of landing 
men in India at all seasons, marching them 
at once to their stations, caused in itself 
a waste of money and a loss of life. In- 
stead of quartering them at once in the 
hot cantonments, as the present practice 
was, they should be gradually acclimatized 
by being sent, where that could be done, 
to the cool tableland of the hills. Their 
moral condition might, at the same time, 
be improved by the suppression of can- 
teens, and the establishment of club-houses 
with libraries, and the introduction of 
games, to keep them from the demoraliz- 
ing effects of liquor, which was the bane 
of our troops in India, Then, again, it 
would be found that after having spent 
seven or eight years in India and being 
accustomed to the attendance of servants, 
and the luxuries of India, men would not 
come home to this country very useful or 
efficient soldiers. That was another item 
which the Government ought to take into 
account. They seemed to expect that 
regiments would be serviceable immediate- 
ly on their arrival in India, whereas it 
would be twelve or eighteen months be- 
fore they would be efficient ; and they ex- 
pected the same thing when those same 
regiments were taken home en masse. 
Why, if men who had served ten years in 
India were on their return home marched 
to Aldershot in this wet weather four-fifths 
of them would be in hospital in less than a 
week. With the European troops in India 
it had always seemed to him a great point 
that steady and well-conducted men should 
have some reward to look forward to ; and 
with this view he would appoint Native 
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Instructors to each regiment, so as to} 


qualify such men for the discharge of 
other duties. In that case they might be 
draughted into the police, or employed as 
superintendents of irrigation works and 
roads, of which, with the railway system 
now growing up, a great many would be 
required in order to develop the local 
traffic. There were a hundred different 
ways in which Europeans might be ad- 
vantageously employed in the place of 
Natives, who were essentially untrust- 
worthy. Our empire in India had grown 
up under the present system ; that system 
worked well, was suited to the habits of 
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the Natives, and was based on the com. 
mon-sense principle that you must have 
aeclimatized soldiers to do duty in India, 
If this principle were departed from, the 
Government would certainly be driven back 
to it; and it was much better, now that 
the Queen was at the head both of the 
European and Native troops in India, that 
some plan should be devised for carrying 
out the views of the late Government, and 
leaving matters to remain pretty much 
as they were at present, instead of rush. 
ing into a course which was so reckless, 
and was adopted in a manner so dero. 
gatory tothe Council of India. If the Bill 
passed, he looked upon it as a most severe 
blow to that body. Iu the Couneil of 
India were men of great experience and 
high character, and why were they not 
called upon to legislate upon Indian mat. 
ters? It seemed as though they were 
eventually to be put aside, and the Go 
vernment of India administered by the 
Cabinet, for the purpose of increasing their 
political influence and their patronage in 
this country. For these reasons he should 
oppose the second reading of the Bill. 
Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was glad to 
find that the House was not prepared to 
pass that measure with the rapidity which 
might at one time have been expected, 
The question at issue was one of the 
gravest that could be submitted to them. 
The right hon. the Secretary of State for 
India had stated that it was an Imperial 
question, and he (Mr. Kinnaird) believed 
that that was the right hon. Géntleman’s ex- 
cuse for not taking the opinion of the In 
dian Council. It was, indeed, an Imperial 
| question, but it was not therefore to be 
| determined chiefly with reference to the 
| interests of the Empire in Europe, but to 
its interests in Asia. We talked of India 
sometimes as if it were but a little colony; 
and indeed on this very question of the 
army some would reason upon it as if it 
affected a little island like Ceylon, instead 
of a country which it was an anomaly to 
call a country at all. If the whole of £u- 
rope were conquered by an island at our 
| antipodes, such as New Zealand, and the 
people there were to talk of Europe asa 
‘country,’ and say that it was anomalous 
to have anything but one army for New 
Zealand and Europe, it would be a parallel 
ease. He thought, therefore, that those 
who dwelt so much upon the anomaly of 
our present system had forgotten the still 
greater anomaly of this little island ruling 
over nearly a quarter of the human race— 
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holding in subjection 200 millions of peo- 
, speaking thirteen different languages. 
Of course, any system suited to such a 
state of affairs might be expected to be 
anomalous. But they were told that high 
authoritics maintained that it was no longer 
safe for the Empire to have a separate 
local European army for India. Now, Lord 
Clyde might be a great authority, and so 
night others quoted ; but for such a ques- 
tion to be settled on the testimony of four 
or five officers, whose prejudices would 
naturally incline to one Royal army, and 
whose letters were not even given in ea- 
tenso, was not very satisfactory. Great 
reliance was placed on the occurrence of a 
so-called mutiny in the Bengal local corps. 
But was not that altogether an exceptional 
ease? Was it not a fact well known in 
India that Lord Clyde and Sir William 
Mansfield considered the claim of the troops 
to a fresh bounty on being transferred from 
the Company to. the Crown a just claim ? 
Did not the noble Viscount the Prime Min- 
ister himself appear once to entertain a 
similar conviction? It was not alone in 
Bengal that Englishmen combined when 
they thought their just rights were being 
tampered with. What did the sailors on 
board the Princess Royal last December 


do? And who were most blamed by the 
public? True, the men were punished, but 
the officers were blamed. And he knew it 
to be the opinion of able men that if the 
Bengal local corps had been wisely handled 
that army would not have so far dissolved 


itself, Moreover, the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners in 1858 was calculated to 
create excitement in that army. The delay 
that had previously occurred in settling the 
whole question of the army had already pro- 
duced discontent among officers and men, 
which this Report aggravated. But before 
this, the local European troops of India had 
acquired a world-wide renown. Who re- 
paired the disasters which occurred under 
ageneral of the Royal army in Affghanis- 
tan? Who but Nott, Pollock, and Sale— 
all Indian officers? When the mutiny broke 
out, who was summoned to Lucknow, the 
post of danger, but Sir Henry Lawrence ? 
Who guarded the frontier, and kept in 
check dangerous tribes, but Sir Herbert 
Edwardes? Did hon. Members suppose 
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would carry with it imperishable fame, but 
it would have been more satisfactory, he 
thought, before voting for its abolition, to 
know what was going to take its place, 
and not to turn over this question wholly 
to the Cabinet and the Horse Guards. Was 
the system of promotion in the army at 
home so admirable that there was little 
left to be desired? Did our system stand 
the wear and tear of war in the Crimea? 
What happened with regard to the com- 
missariat? A distance of seven miles placed 
between the army and the ships sufficed to 
starve the horses and reduce the men to 
grievous want. Did the commissariat so 
break down in India? What security was 
the House taking that by the abuse of pa- 
tronage, incompetency should not reign in 
some of the Indian war departments? Had 
the House at least the consolation of know- 
ing that it was not taking a leap in the 
dark, and that the wisest counsels had 
been brought to bear on the decision taken 
in this matter? When the Government of 
India was placed under the direct control 
of the Crown, they had been told that India 
was so peculiar, that Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for India must have the as- 
sistance of an Indian Council, composed in 
part of men whose lives had been spent in 
India, and the Government might well be 
proud of some of the men who adorned that 
Council. Yet, in a question in which was 
bound up the security of India, the Coun- 
cil had been, as such, altogether ignored. 
True, his right hon. Friend (Sir Charles 
Wood) had told the House that the Mem- 
bers of the Council had been consulted 
individually, but that was not the way in 
which Parliament or the Cabinet was con- 
sulted ; but, as he understood his right hon. 
Friend, the Council collectively had not 
been consu'ted on the Bill till the Cabinet 
had decided that it should be proposed to 
Parliament. Might he be allowed, then, to 
ask what was the use of that Council ? 
Surely it would be better to have the 
aid of its Members in Parliament than con- 
| Sign them to sneh an unworthy position. 
| Many of the gentlemen composing the 
| Council were men of high authority on In- 
| dign matters, and he believed they were 
| unanimous against the Bill. He hoped 


they would be allowed to enter a protest in 





that suecess at a post like Peshawur did | writing, and that the House would have 
not demand long Indian experience ? Who , the advantage of reading the protest be- 
turned the tide of battle at Delhi but’ fore the Bill reached a further stage. This 
Nicholson, another officer of this now dis question deeply concerned all the Native 
oe army? It was very easy by a/ troops and the intercourse with Native 
ill of two clauses to abolish an army which | courts. At present the local European 
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troops gave dignity to the Native troops, 
and formed an intermediate link between 
them and the troops of the Line. But 
when this link was broken up and gone, 
would they work well together ? for it was 
impossible altogether to dispense with Na- 
tive troops of some sort. In the case of a 
European war, was there any security that 
this country would not again have recourse 
to foreign mercenaries to supply the lack 
of English troops? Would those merce- 
naries be sent to India, or would the coun- 
try be satisfied to rely on them for home 
service and denude itself of English troops 
for India? This was a very possible contin- 
gency. Was it wise to leave such a mass of 
provinces as composed India entirely depen- 
dent on the Imperial army ; and, at a mo- 
ment when this country had just recovered 
its sway, to rely upon an untried staff to 
supply successors to that noble list of men 
who had adorned the annals of English rule 
in India, beginning with Clive and ending 
with Henry Lawrence ? For the reasons he 
had stated he should give his support to the 
Amendment which had been proposed. 
Mr. VANSITTART said, he regretted 
he could not support the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Taunton, as he was 
fully convinced of the necessity of an effort 
being made to bring the allowances, pay, 
and promotion of our two European forces 
serving in India into something like har- 
mony. In order to allay the heartburn- 
ings that now existed, no prolonged delay 
in the settlement of this important question 
should be allowed to take place. More- 
over, as the local European army had been 
partially dissolved by its own misconduct, 
though it might have received provocation 
in the first instance, the time appeared to 
be singularly favourable for considering 
whether it would not be desirable to amal- 
gamate the two forces into one. With 
reference to the feelings of deep dismay 
with which so many hon. Members—who, 
no doubt, possessed great practical know- 
ledge—viewed the abolition of a local Eu- 
ropean army, they should bear in mind 
that many great authorities, who at one 
time espoused that system most warmly, 
now with equal warmth advocated the ne- 
cessity of a fusion of the two armies. Un- 
doubtedly, the greatest argument in favour 
of a purely local force was that it served 
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8a a preventive, a guarantee against India 
being denuded of European troops, at the | 
caprice or ignorance of the Indian Home | 
Minister, as was the caso previous to the | 
outbreak of the late mutiny. But that 
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danger might casily be obviated. All that 
was necessary was to ascertain the precise 
number of European troops necessary to 
be maintained for the security of India, 
He still adhered to the opinion he had for. 
merly expressed that the number should be 
80,000—50,000 for Bengal, Behar, the 
North-Western and Central Provinces, 
Burmah, Oude, and the Punjaub; and 
15,000 for each of the minor Presidencies 
of Bombay and Madras. Having fixed the 
number, let it be ratified by an Act of Par- 
liament, which should also limit the periods 
of service—say, seven, ten, or fourteen years 
—after which period the battalions ought 
to be relieved in regular routine. That 
arrangement would not only insure the re- 
tention in India of the prescribed number 
of Europeans, but would also get rid of a 
local force, which had been heretofore bol- 
stered up by peculiar privileges denied to 
the Royal army —a foree which had always 
been more or less discontented, and had 
oceasionaily broken out into open mutiny 
and insubordination. The names and opin- 
ions of many very distinguished officers had 
been quoted in the course of the debates 
on this question, but there was one whose 
name and opinions had not heen brought 
under the notice of the House—Colonel 
Vincent Eyre, of the Bengal Artillery, and 
well known for the bravery and skill he 
displayed in relieving the Arrah garrison, 
in the Behar province, and for his subse- 
quent exploits in Oude and Rohileund. 
Colonel Vincent Eyre published an ad- 
mirable letter in The Times last winter on 
the question, in which he advocated an ex- 
tension of the system of raising additional 
battalions to the twenty-four already added 
to the Royal army, so as to have a highly 
efficient army for both home defence and 
India, ‘* By this reciprocity of interests,” 
said the gallant Colonel :— 

“ Both countries will be gainers. India would 
gain a constant succession of young soldiers, ready- 
disciplined and prepared to do credit to their coun- 
try and service in the East, while England would 
obtain for home defence, 1 constant supply of home- 
sick, yet still efficient and valuable veterans, expe- 
rienced in war, with medals on their breasts, and 
loyalty in their hearts to stimulate their younger 
brethren, and ‘ show how fields were won,’” 
With regard to the Native Sepoy army, he 
still maintained the opinion he had given 
the previous year, that it should be redueed 
to the lowest ebb consistent with the exl- 
gencics of the service, and that on no ac- 
count should the proportion exceed three 
natives as to two Europeans, Assuming 
80,000 Europeans to be the figure, that 
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would give us an army of 200,000men for al} 
India, and which would probably be distri- 
buted something in the following manner :— 
50,000 Europeans and 70,000 Natives for 
Bengal ; and 15,000 Europeans and 25,000 
Natives for each of the minor Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay. Next to making 
both ends meet it was indispensable that 
our attention should be directed to restore 
that sense of personal security and confi- 
dence which prevailed previous to the mu- 
tiny. There was no doubt that any civil 
station could be held in perfect security by 
amilitary police force, such as was being 
rapidly formed all over India, provided a 
controlling European force were within a 
moderate distance. It should be recollected 
that the Native Sepoy army in Bengal 
alone, regulars and irregulars, before the 
mutiny broke out, numbered 120,000 men, 
but with its various contingents it amount- 
ed to considerably more, so that, were the 
arrangement which he had ventured to 
point out to be made, great economy would 
be combined with perfect security and effi- 
ciency. Entertaining these opinions, and 
being fully convinced that legislation was 
urgently demanded upon this, as well as 
upon several other important questions 
connected with the well-being of India, 
which appeared to have escaped the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary of State for India, he should cer- 
tainly adopt the same course as the 
right hon. and gallant General the Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon, in giving his sup- 
port to the second reading of the Bill. 

Si WILLIAM RUSSELL said, as 
he had recently had an opportunity of see- 
ing the working of the present military 
system in India, he was anxious to offer a 
few observations. Reasons might have 
existed during the reign of the East India 
Company for the maintenance of a double 
army, but he was surprised that any per- 
son could longer advocate the retention of 
a local force ; in fact, it might have been 
abolished with advantage at the time of 
the transference. He regretted to hear the 
noble Lord the late Secretary of State for 
India say that he was still opposed to the 
fusion of the two armies, because, knowing 
how that noble Lord devoted himself to 
every subject he undertook to consider, 
and how carefully he weighed the evidence 
on each side on every question that eame 
before him, he had been fully prepared to 
hear him declare that under the circum- 
stances complete amalgamation was neces- 
tary, The Bill, however, had reference 
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simply to the non-enlistment of men for 
the local European force. In dealing with 
the military part of the question, three 
arguments were urged in favour of a local 
force which required notice. The first was 
the necessity for the men becoming aceli- 
matized ; the second, that they would ac- 
quire a knowledge of the country and of 
the habits of the people ; and the third, 
the expense of transport. With regard to 
the first, he believed the weight of medical 
testimony showed that the deaths of soldiers 
were greatly in excess during the first five 
years of their residence in India; but these 
took place mainly among the young recruits, 
and when a whole regiment of seasoned sol- 
diers was sent out the mortality was compa- 
ratively small. It was therefore evident that 
less loss of life would be entailed by send- 
ing out a new and healthy regiment than 
by forwarding detachments of recruits. As 
to the second argument, he would simply 
say that it required a very short time in- 
deed for the troops to acquire a knowledge 
of the habits of the people ; and it must 
not be forgotten that when a regiment left 
India on the expiration of its term of ser- 
vice it was usual to permit those men who 
chose to do so to remain, and from 100 to 
150 old soldiers often availed themselves of 
that privilege, who quickly initiated their 
younger comrades into a knowledge of the 
habits and prejudices of the people and the 
precautions necessary to be adopted. As 
to the third argument, that of the expense 
of transport, he had always looked on that 
as the only real and formidable objection; 
and until he saw the paper that had been 
laid before the House, showing that the 
entire expense would not amount to mors 
than £170,000, he was led to believe that 
it was insurmountable. But on going over 
the paper he saw at once how the expense 
would be small, and as now the term of 
service was fixed at ten years, it mattered 
very little whether men were taken out 
as required or whether they went out in 
regiments to remain for that period. The 
number of men invalided was much alike 
in both services. To the arguments in 
favour of a local force, therefore, he at- 
tached very little weight. On the other 
side it was argued in favour of amalga- 
mation—first, that a local force of necessity 
acquired strong local feelings and preju- 
dices, and that the sentiment of allegiance 
to the mother country was less strong as 
they felt they were separated from it for 
life, than in regular troops. The late 
mutiny afforded an instance, though he 
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was not disposed to urge it so strongly as 
some hon. Gentlemen had done, because 
he thought the men at first had right 
on their side, and that they only put them- 
selves in the wrong by their subsequent 
eonduct. But the second and the chief ob- 
jection to a local corps was, that it was 
almost impossible to maintain in a climate 
like that of India a high state of discipline. 
It was impossible to give either men or 
officers a sufficient amount of occupation. 
They were compelled by the climate to rise 
before daybreak for drill, after which they 
were shut up in barracks for something 
like ten hours, and habits of intemper- 
ance and insubordination were thus en- 
gendered, which were fatal to discipline— 
by which he did not mean pipeclay disci- 
pline, but that strict and implicit obedience 
which was absolutely necessary to the ex- 
istence of anarmy. This observation ap- 
plied not merely to the local forees, but 
equally to the regiments of the Royal 
Army, which, if kept long in India, much 
deteriorated in discipline. At the same 
time, he was bound to bear his testimony 
to the gallantry of the local corps. He 
had the honour of fighting beside them, 
and he knew them to be unsurpassed 
in gallantry. They had proved them- 
selves on every occasion of the best ma- 
terial. The third reason in favour of 
amalgamation was that those little feelings 
of jealousy, which often arose in matters 
of quarters and other points, would all be 
dissipated when the two armies were united 
in one. With regard to the position of 
the officers, he believed it was often made 
an argument on behalf of a local army 
that superior advantages were afforded by 
the local or special training which they 
received for the Indian service, and it was 
urged that great difficulty would be found 
in inducing officers of the Royal army to 
qualify themselves for Staff appointments. 
But this supposition was disproved by the 
facts, for since Staff appointments had 
been thrown open to officers in the Royal 
army five or six were qualified in every 
regiment, ana in his own corps three offi- 
cers had passed their examination within 
twelve months, and he had heard by the 
last mail that one had been appointed to 
the command of a body of irregular ca- 
valry. It was, therefore, clear that if they 
held out the prizes of the service to the 
officers of the army they would find plenty 
ready to compete for them. He did not 
see why Her Majesty should have more 
difficulty in finding such men than the Last 
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India Company had. They would come 
from the same class, and they would be 
trained in the same college for the serviee, 
It had also been supposed the system of 
promotion in the local corps being by se. 
niority, and not by purchase, would create 
an obstacle, but it had already been shown 
by an hon. Gentleman that the system of 
purchase did actually exist in the Indian 
army, as the officers were in the habit of 
paying a certain sum to induce a senior to 
retire, so that there would be no difficulty 
on this account, in amalgamating the two 
services. Then the Seeretary for India had 
effectually disposed of another objection, 
that the first appointments would be added 
to the patronage of the Horse Guards, He 
stated that he understood the views of the 
right hon. Baronet, the Secretary for In- 
dia, were that a college should be esta- 
blished for the Indian service, and that 
officers should obtain their appointments 
by competitive examination, as his Royal 
llighness the Duke of Cambridge had 
consented to give up all claim to the 
patronage. The fourth objection, if true, 
was a very serious one, that it would in- 
jure the power of the Governor General, 
But he could not believe that the power of 
the Governor General would be at all cur- 
tailed, as all the prizes of the profession 
would be left in his gift. The staff and 
the civil appointments—in fact all the ap- 
pointments that were usually striven for by 
officers in India, would be left in his gift, 
how then could it be said that the power of 
the Governor General would be diminished? 
One thing was greatly in favour of an 
amalgamation of the Royal army. Under 
the existing system an officer might find 
himself, owing to his inability to continue 
in India in consequence of the state of his 
health, obliged to give up a profession to 
which he had devoted the greater portion 
of his life, whereas, if the proposal of the 
Government were carried into effect, he 
might serve in Europe and be enabled to 
recruit his constitution. Next came the 
question of what was to be done with the 
Native army, which he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for India would 
keep at the smallest possible amount, for 
he believed no enemy which we were likely 
to be called upon to encounter in that 
country was of the slightest importanee, 
except it were one which we happened to 
have trained in the use of arms ourselves. 
Until thus instructed the Natives of India 
were, in his opinion, most contemptible as 
a hostile hody, and he felt satisfied that.we 
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should be contributing to the relief of our 
own troops by keeping the Native force at 
a low level in point of numbers, because 
under those circumstances we should not 
have so much trouble in looking after it as 
would otherwise be the case. For his own 
part, he thought no Native force, under 
the direction of Native chiefs, could with- 
stand an army of 5,000 Europeans in the 
field. In corroboration of that view, he 
might state that he had the honour of serv- 
ing under Lord Clyde when with a smaller 
force he had attacked upwards of 30,000 
Natives, trained to the use of arms in ac- 
cordance with the English system. 50,000 
Europeans might, under those circum- 
stances, he maintained, be regarded as a 
sufficient foree to hold India in subjection. 
Passing from that point, he wished for a 
moment to refer to the statement which 
had on a previous evening been made by 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley), 
who expressed an apprehension that if the 
proposed amalgamation were carried into 
effect the officers of the Native army would 
be looked down upon as inferiors by those 
serving in the Line. Now, he could not 


imagine that such would be the feeling with 
which men who were called upon to pass 
an examination, and who must possess 
certain high qualifications for their position, 


would be regarded, and while entertaining 
no fears upon that score, he should ask the 
House to bear in mind that one of the 
great advantages which the contemplated 
amalgamation would confer was that in the 
event of a European war we should be en- 
abled to command a supply of Staff offi- 
cers who were accustomed to move large 
bodies of troops from India—the field in 
which the Duke of Wellington had Jearnt 
two of the most important lessons in the 
conduct of a campaign—the keeping up a 
commissariat and the transport of troops. 
As to the opinions of the officers of the 
Indian army with reference to amalgama- 
tion, he could only say that up to the rank 
of major, he believed, they were unanimous 
in its favour, while above that rank they 
were nearly equally divided on the subject. 
Those officers were, he might add, a highly 
edueated body of men. Their gallantry 
was beyond all praise, and they would, un- 
der those circumstances, be received by 
the officers ot the Queen’s troops as com- 
tades of whom they might well be proud. 

_ Sin MINTO FARQUHAR said, he be- 
lieved this Bill was not brought forward as 
& party question, but, though introduced 
Upon the responsibility of the Govern- 
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ment, they left the question to the im- 
partial feeling of the House. He would, 
therefore, disclaim all intention to treat 
it in a party spirit, At the same time 
he felt bound to express his surprise 
that on a subject of so important a na- 
ture, the right hon. Gentleman had not 
taken the advice of his Council. He had 
heard many reflections and remarks on the 
conduct of the right hon. Gentleman on 
that point out of doors. It was true that 
by the Act of Parliament constituting the 
Council it was not made a matter of com- 
pulsion that the right hon. Gentleman 
should take the advice of his Council; but 
still he was bound to say that when Par- 
liament did constitute a Council, it was 
naturally expected that the right hon. 
Gentleman would take its advice; and he 
believed the public at large would have 
considered it much more satisfactory if he 
had done so. He would ask the right bon. 
Gentleman himself whether—having such 
men sitting in Council with him—men who, 
though they had passed the greater por- 
tion of their lives in India, he would ven- 
ture to say were of European renown— 
men who had devoted their lives to the in- 
terests and welfare of India—he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it was 
not puerile to contend that they had been 
consulted, because the House lad the 
means of knowing their opinion on the 
subject. It appeared, however, that the 
opinions of all were opposed to the present 
scheme, and that probably was the reason 
why the right hon. Gentleman had not 
consulted them on so important a subject 
as the amalgamation of the local army in 
India with the Line. But, passing from 
that point, he should wish briefly to refer 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Charles Wood) when intro- 
ducing his scheme to the notice of the 
House. That speech, he must confess, 
he had heard with great surprise, for he 
had heard the right hon. Gentleman make 
a statement on the 10th of August last 
to which it was diametrically opposed. 
On the 10th of August the question of 
insubordination, which was now made the 
ground of the present charge, was per- 
feetly well known to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and if there was any ground for the 
charge, he was surprised that the right 
hon. Baronet had not made it then, in- 
stead of putting it forward ten months 
afterwards. It should also be borne in 
mind that the right hon. Gentleman was 
himself the Minister who, in 1853, in- 
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creased the limit of the local force from 
12,000 to 24,000, and who, still later, 
proposed to extend that limit to 30,000. 
But that was not all. Last year he called at- 
tention to the Report of the Commission for 
the reorganization of the army, and stated 
that though the majority were in favour of 
amalgamation, he thought the weight of au- 
thority was with the minority, especially as 
that minority included Sir John Lawrence. 
As to the subject of economy, the right hon. 
Gentleman talked very lightly of the sum 
of £100,000 or £150,000 being spent ad- 
ditional in consequence of the amalgama- 
tion ; but the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to remember that he was dealing with the 
revenues not of England but of India, 
where this burden would be severely felt. 
Another reason the right hon, Gentleman 
formerly gave for a local corps was the in- 
ducement it held out to well educated young 
men to devote themselves to India as a 
career in life—that it led them to give 
themselves up to the study of the lan- 
guages and habits of the Natives, and thus 
fitted them not merely for military service, 
but for other duties, which were indis- 
‘pensable to the Government of India. He 
had then gone on to speak of that insub- 
ordination among the local troops which 
he now made the groundwork of the con- 
templated amalgamation, observing, that 
although it was a serious occurrence, yet 
it was not sufficiently grave to alter the 
determination at which the Government 
had at the time arrived. The right hon. 
Gentleman on that occasion especially men- 
tioned that many of the troops were young, 
and had but recently been enlisted in the 
manufacturing districts, and that the mu- 
tiny should rather be described as a strike; 
and, even after that, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was decidedly of opinion that the 
local foree should be retained. He (Sir 
Minto Farquhar) recollected that the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Huntingdon (General Peel) followed, 
and with the utmost frankness declared 
himself unfavourable to the local army. The 
right hon. Gentleman the present Minister 
for War afterwards spoke, and in reference 
to the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Huntingdon, said 
that the gallant General appeared in a 
double character—as a member of the ma- 
jority of the Commission on which he sat, 
and as Minister of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It appeared to him (Sir Minto Far- 
quhar) that the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite had also assumed a double character 
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—that of opponent of a principle which he 
had a short time before advocated. The 
Report of the Commission itself showed 
that the local foree was much less expen. 
sive than the Line; that for every addi. 
tion of 1,000 of the latter, there would 
be an additional expense of from £6,000 
to £9,000 a year. It had been said that 
India ought to be governed upon the same 
principle as all our other Colonies. But 
how was it possible to compare an empire 
of 200,000,000 of Native inhabitants with 
our other Colonies, which were actually 
colonized by Englishmen, and the legisla- 
tive assemblies of which were elected by 
Englishmen? It had been shown in re- 
ference to the comparative mortality of the 
different troops that India was much more 
favourable to the health of the local troops 
than to the regular army. In Whitelock’s 
army, during the mutiny and whilst on 
its march, the rate of mortality in the 
local troops was only 3 per cent, whilst it 
amounted to 11 per cent in the regular 
troops. It might be said the local troops 
were not so smart, or well set up as the 
Royal troops, but was there any proved de- 
ficiency in their fighting qualities? Had 
they ever been wanting in action? Every 
one who had read the history of India, 
every one who had watched the late mu- 
tiny, must agree that no force could distin- 
guish themselves more than the local troops 
in India had done. As to the charge of 
insubordination, a certain amount of ex- 
cuse must be made for them, They were 
placed in a most peculiar position, being 
under an impression that they were en- 
titled to bounty or discharge on being 
transferred from the East India Company 
to the Crown. A discharge was given to 
them subsequently, and he was not sur- 
prized that so many of them should, under 
the circumstances, have taken advantage 
of it ; but their conduct was hardly a sufli- 
cient reason for imputing to them so grave 
a charge as insubordination. It was quite 
true this Bill was a very simple one, but 
under the cloak of simplicity it often hap- 
pened that there was a shadowing forth of 
different and far wider schemes. If the 
House determined to carry this Bill, he 
trusted, whatever its ulterior objects might 
be, at any rate they would have the ad- 
vantage of seeing and giving their opinion 
upon them. The right hon, Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for India in his 
speech the other night had quoted great 
authorities against maintaining a local Eu 
ropean force, but those authorities were 
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before him when he proposed a scheme of 
an opposite character. Even Mr, Wilson 
was not in favour of this plan, and Earl 
Canning, in a despatch which had recently 
arrived, after having the opportunity of 
eonsulting Lord Clyde, Sir Hugh Rose, 
and the other authorities referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman, condemned the 
course which had now been adopted. He 
was ready to give the right hon. Gentle- 
man credit for the sincerity of his motives 
upon this question, and for the manliness 
with which he confessed his change of 
opinion. Having, however, given full con- 
sideration to the subject—having carefully 
read the papers laid before the House in 
relation to it, and consulted many of those 
most competent to form a judgment upon 
the matter, he must say that it was not 
in his power to follow the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the change of opinion which he 
had candidly avowed in relation to this 
measure. 

CotoxeL PERCY HERBERT said, he 
should endeavour to deal with some of the 
objections urged by the supporters of the 
Amendment against the scheme of the Go- 
vernment. The first and foremost of those 
objections was the expense. The House 
was in possession of papers in which that 
question was discussed at some length by 
Mr. Hammack and Sir Alexander Tulloch. 
He would not weary them by recapitulating 
the figures, but would draw attention to 
one point which was important. Mr. Ham- 
mack struck out the expense of the origi- 
nal transit of the troops to India. Sir 
Alexander Tulloch very fairly objected to 
that omission. Mr. Hammack replied that, 
as he was acting according to his brief, he 
did not think it necessary to make any al- 
terations on that score. But it was ob- 
vious that the House must consider it. It 
was not a question of finding a local army 
which they sought to reconstitute, but of 
establishing a new army in place of the 
Royal army which already existed and was 
serving in India. That army must be 
raised in this country. It must be trained 
for many months, if not for one or two 
years, before it could go out in a state of 
eficieney, and the whole expense of train- 
ing must be borne by the Indian revenue. 
In the meanwhile another army must be 
brought home, also at the expense of the 
Indian revenue, and this was the plan 
proposed in the financial interest of the 
Government of India. In the morning’s 
paper he saw a plan by Major General 
Hancock, late Adjutant General of the 
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Bombay Army, who proposed to break up, 
by a system of volunteering, a number 
of regiments in India, and to draw large- 
ly upon the resources of the Royal army 
at home for the purpose of sending out 
drafts of trained soldiers. The proposal 
was to take three-fifths of the men from 
the regiments now serving in India, and 
to fill up those regiments from regiments 
at home, and also to put the Royal officers 
by wholesale upon half-pay at the expense 
of this country. If the scheme had been 
propounded by aclerk in one of the de- 
partments, who thought that soldiers, like 
bricks, could be built into any shape, he 
should not have been surprised, but he was 
astonished that any officer should have pro- 
posed such a preposterous scheme. Um- 
brage was taken at the depéts being on a 
different system to that formerly adopted. 
Now all they wanted was to have troops 
in the best state of efficiency in India, and, 
if it could be shown that the depot system 
of the Company was the best, by all means 
let it be adopted. But he was inclined to 
believe that to take out raw and undisci- 
plined soldiers, and thereby injure the effi- 
ciency of regiments already in India, would 
not be cheapest, but most expensive in the 
long run. The efficiency of an army was 
not to be tested by statistical returns, but 
by the fact whether the Government could 
rely on their obedience and discipline in 
the hour of trial. Let them then consider 
whether a local army or the Queen’s troops 
would best support that test. 

He next came to the question of the 
supply of officers. Nearly all the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had spoken had treated the 
matter as if it was a question of the total 
destruction of the army of the East India 
Company. But the plan of the Govern- 
ment affected only that portion of the army 
which was composed of European troops ; 
and the Bombay army, including twenty- 
five Native infantry regiments, and the 
Madras army, including fifty-two Native 
infantry regiments, were not interfered 
with. The officers required might be 
drawn from either of those establishments, 
and they had also the whole of the Royal 
army from which to choose. What was 
the system? A young man went out, ig- 
norant of the country, of the effect which 
the climate would have on his constitution, 
and of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the service, except as far as they were 
represented to him by his friends. But 
how would the matter now stand? It was 
proposed that an officer serving in India, 
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having made himself acquainted with the 
Native language, and knowing whether he 
could stand the climate or not, should be 
enabled, with his eyes open, to elect whe- 
ther he would remain in the Royal army, 
or whether he would take permanent ser- 
vice in India. An hon. Member asked, 
how would they get rid of people who were 
inefficient, supposing they were on the 
Staff? It was proposed to take them on 
probation, and if, after one or two years’ 
trial they did not find out whether they 
were fit for the service, they would not be 
worse off than they were now, when they 
took them for better for worse, with no pro- 
bation and with no power of getting rid of 
them. The hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
James Elphinstone) said that the European 
regiments which arrived from this country 
were not efficient. He could not help re- 
membering that regiments which had very 
Jately arrived from this country in consi- 
derable numbers formed part of Lord 
Clyde’s and Sir Hugh Rose’s forces, and 
that the operations undertaken with them 
were thoroughly successful. He had not 
heard any fault found; but, on the con- 
trary, he had heard some regiments men- 
tioned in the highest terms which only left 
this country at the commencement of the 
mutiny. The hon. Member for Perthshire 


(Mr. Kinnaird) drew a comparison which 


rather amused him. The hon. Member 
went as far as New Zealand, and he said 
that it would be a great anomaly if New 
Zealand, having possessions in Europe, 
held those possessions by a New Zealand 
army. It might be an anomaly ; but if he 
were living, when the New Zealander stood 
upon the ruins of London Bridge, as a mi- 
litary man he should recommend it. If 
New Zealand ever did hold possessions in 
Europe, they might depend upon it she 
would do it by a New Zealand army. 
There was another point which was ra- 
ther invidious, but which had been urged 
more than once in the course of this debate. 
A string of names of gallant and distin- 
guished officers, servants of the East India 
Company, had been read out, and it was 
said, ‘‘Would you destroy an army which 
furnished such men as these? Are you 
going to brand this as an army not to be 
trusted?”’ He was the last person to dis- 
pute the honour, the credit, and the glory 
of these men, but there were other names 
of equally distinguished officers, not belong- 
ing to the Company, constantly cropping 
out in the page of history. The hon. 
Member for Perthshire stumbled on the 
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names of some Royal officers in 

out a list of those of the Company. The 
case of Genera! E!phinstone had been al. 
luded to, and it had not been fairly put bes 
fore the House on another occasion. It 
was true that the Government of the day 
and the Horse Guards were responsible for 
sending General Elphinstone to India, He 
believed it was a bad selection, not from 
any fault of the General, but from his phy- 
sical inability. Still it must be recollected 
that it was very difficult then to find offi. 
cers of the rank of Major General who were 
not too old for service, and it was also 
frequently the case in the Indian army, 
There had been cases of officers removed 
from command during the mutiny of 1857, 
and for no other reason than physical in- 
ability, and they were not appointed by the 
Horse Guards or the Home Government. 
A point which was quite lost sight of was, 
who appointed General Elphinstone to com- 
mand in the field? The Government of 
India, and the Government of India alone, 
The Government at home might send out 
2 man to serve in India, but with the ex- 
ception of the Commander-in-Chief they 
had not the power to nominate him to com- 
mand a field force. That must be done by 
the Governor General. 

He was very glad to hear that the pro 
posal of balancing one army against the 
other had been abandoned. It had been said 
that the Queen’s troops would not have 
acted against the local European force if 
the mutiny had continued. As a soldier, 
he ought to hope that, if that last and 
most fearful trial were put upon the Royal 
army, its sense of honour and its loyalty 
to its Sovereign would make it perform 
even that painful duty in the strictest man- 
ner. But God forbid it ever should un- 
dergo so severe a test as to be called upon 
to act against men wearing the same uni 
form, and having the same blood in their 
veins. He must almost apologize for term- 
ing what had happened in the local army 
a ‘‘ mutiny,” but when soldiers * struck” 
with arms in their hands and ammunition 
in their pouches he thought ‘ mutiny” @ 
more appropriate name for such a proceed- 
ing than ‘strike,’ and it was moreover 
the name by which military men described 
it. What would have been the position of 
the Indian Government if on that occasion 
the whole, or even the greater portion of 
the army, had been composed of local 
troops? The Government in that case 
must have either coerced, disbanded, or 





| given in to the men. If the Government 
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had yielded, was it to be supposed that no 


fresh question as to pay and allowances 
would ever arise between the soldiers and 
them? And if the men found in one in- 
stance they were so strong that the Govern- 
meut was bound to yield, would they not 
combine again to carry their point? Ifthe 
Government yielded to another combina- 
tion, the victory of the men would the next 
time be still more certain ; the Government 
would absolutely lose its independence, and 
the army would necessarily become its mas- 
ter instead of its servant. In the Royal 
army, on the other hand, if insubordination 
did occur, they could remove the mutinous 
regiment from India altogether. That idea 
was scoffed at as absurd the other night, 
and it was said they could equally remove 
troops from one quarter to another whether 
they belonged to a local or a Line force. 
But, surely, to remove men from one part 
of India to another, thereby diffusing in- 
stead of stopping the disease, was very dif- 
ferent from removing them from India al- 
together, and sending them to a place 
where, a new system being in force, the 
amount of pay and allowances could not 
be disputed, and where, consequently, the 
whole question would entirely drop by the 
withdrawal of the one or two corps who 
might have been disaffected. 

Another objection which had been urged 
was that England could not afford to main- 
tain so large an European army in India, 
That argument either meant that the 
population could not stand the drain upon 
iteaused by such a force, or that the coun- 
try could not bear the expense it would 
entail. Now England never yet had paid 
ashilling for the army employed in India, 
and le trusted the House of Commons 
would take care it never should. Straws 
had often been thrown up to see how the 
wind blew there, but he hoped they would 
never consent even to guarantee any loan 
for India, India derived great advantages 
from British rule in the tranquillity and the 
security for life and property it enjoyed ; 
and, if well governed, it was perfectly 
competent to pay to the last sixpence 
the cost of its own administration and the 
Iterest on its own debt. Then, with 
regard to the alleged drain upon our 
population, how on earth it could make 
any difference whether the European 
troops sent to India belonged to the Line 
or to a local force was to him utterly in- 
comprehensible. The real question was one 
not of the amount of force, but of its or- 
ganization, The House had to say whe- 
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ther it would have the army which, by the 
evidence before them and the admission 
even of the advocates of a local force, was 
the best disciplined of the two; and which 
being therefore the most efficient, was the 
cheapest the State could employ. On an- 
other subject a great misconception seemed 
to prevail, It was thought by some that 
the whole patronage of the army was to 
be transferred from the Indian Government 
to the much-dreaded Horse Guards. No 
doubt the ensigns of the regiments would 
be nominated, in the ordinary course of 
things, by the Commander-in-Chief. But 
the appointments to the Staff—which did 
not mean merely the Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral and the Adjutant-General — but the 
civil appointments, the commands in the 
irregular corps, and all the plums held 
out to encourage officers to serve in India 
would remain precisely as at present in 
the hands of the local authorities. It was 
not now intended to give any portion of 
that patronage, military or civil, to the 
Home Government. Then, to conclude, 
nothing, he believed, restrained the tur- 
bulent races of India from oppressing 
their less warlike neighbours except a 
knowledge of the power of the British 
Government to repress and punish such 
attempts. And because its ability to do 
this depended on the efficiency and fide- 
lity of its Native army; because they 
had no such security for maintaining the 
fidelity of that Native army as the pre- 
sence of a disciplined European force, 
ready to obey the behests of the Govern- 
ment and enforce its orders and regula- 
tions ; because, by the proposed organiza- 
tion, the discipline of that European force 
would be upheld at a higher point than 
either had been or reasonably could be 
attained by a local European force; be- 
cause by this measure they would render 
combination against the Government far 
less likely to arise, and much more easily 
to be dealt with if it did occur ; because 
if they guarded the Government of India 
from that greatest danger no combination 
among the Natives, no rising or rebellions, 
would ever shake our power ; because if 
they were to secure to the people of India 
the benefits of British rule, the authority 
of the Government must not only be su- 
preme, but undisputed ; because he be- 
lieved the Bill of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would conduce to these ends he 
should give it his cordial support, and vote 
against the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Taunton. 
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Mz. BUXTON: We now feel the dis- 
advantage, Sir, of having excluded the 
Members of the Council of India from Par- 
liament. The consequence is that, instead 
of their opinions on a matter of such im- 
portance being stated by themselves, with 
all the authority of their great Indian ex- 
perience, they have to be expressed for 
them by those who, not having been in 
India, cannot have much weight with the 
House, whatever study they may have 
given to this question. But although 
they are silenced, I trust the House will 
bear in mind that this scheme for doing 
away with the local European army is 
condemned by every one of the filteen 
Members of the Council of India at home, 
men of different professions, drawn from 
all parts of India, only alike in this, that 
they have been all selected for their great 
ability and-experience. The scheme is 
condemned by the Council at Calcutta, 
and by no one more than Mr. Wilson, in 
whom the Government place such un- 
bounded confidence. It is condemned by 
the Earl of Ellenborough, by the Marquess 
of Dalhousie, by Earl Canning. It is con- 
demned by Sir John Lawrence; it is con- 
demned, and that, as we saw the other 
night, after profound research and reflec- 
tion, by the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn (Lord Stanley), than whom no states- 
man shows higher judgment or sagacity. 
More than this, the right hon. and gallant 
General opposite (General Peel) told us 
the other day that not only the noble Lord 
but the whole of the late Government 
were called upon to form an opinion on 
this question, and were decidedly in favour 
of a local European army. More than 
that, we know that only last Session— 
only a few months ago—the Secretary of 
State himself and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were clearly in favour of a local 
army, and actually prepared a Bill for 
largely increasing its amount. To those, 
who, like myself, feel it unpleasant to op- 
pose the present Government, it is a great 
satisfaction to remember that the opinion 
that we still entertain was held within a 
few months both by the late Government 
and by the one which displaced them. 
The question then is whether anything has 
occurred to warrant a change of opinion. 
It appeared from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State the 
other evening that this strange and sudden 
change of opinion was mainly due to the 
mutiny of the local European troops. On 
that point Earl Canning remarks :— 
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“T hold that there is much to be said 
the bringing together, in this remote depen 
of one vast English army, pervaded by an iden. 
tity of feeling and interest, and likely to be 
swayed in the same direction by any accident or 
influence.” 

To precisely the same effect the Military 
Committee of the Council of India ob- 
serve :— 

“ Tt (the mutiny) supplies a powerful argument 
for the maintenance of a mixed European force, 
because it is most desirable that the soldiery, in 
discussing a supposed grievance, should not be 
able to count upon the sympathy and support of 
their whole body ; and, again, because the Go. 
vernment would have the opportunity of using 
one part of its European army as a check upon 
the other ;” in short, because this division “ would 
offer the best security against combination.” 
The Secretary of State did not attempt to 
meet that remark by argument; but he 
tried to thrust it aside by stating that it had 
filled him with astonishment and sorrow. 
I confess I see no reason for the mourn- 
ful lamentations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It seems to me that the remark of 
the Committee is full of plain good sense, 
It is quite true that some day similar dis- 
contents may arise in the Imperial portion 
of the European force. In such a case the 
gallant Officer opposite has told us just 
now that, should discontert arise, all that 
would have to be done would be to remove 
the disaffected regiments. But suppose the 
discontent spread through the whole 80,000 
men, how would it be possible to send all 
of them away from India? Surely, if 
such a calamity were to happen, it would 
be of essential advantage that the army 
should be divided into two portions—not 
in order that one might mow the other 
down with grape shot, but in order tha 
the sympathies and feelings of the two 
being different, one of the two might in 
all likelihood remain loyal, as has hap- 
pened in this very case. It might be of 
incalculable value— the very salvation, 
perhaps, of our dominion in India—in 
such a crisis to have at any rate, one Eu- 
ropean army available against any attempt 
of the Natives to take advantage of our 
difficulties, That seems to me a most 
valid argument. I do not wonder to find 
it emanating from such men as Mr. Wil- 
loughby, Sir John Lawrence, Colonel Du- 
rand, Captain Eastwicke, and General Vi- 
vian. I do wonder, however, that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have thought 
fit to speak with contempt of such an opin- 
ion expressed by such men. P 

I think, Sir, that in proposing this 
change the Government have not really con- 
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sulted the interests even of the Imperial 
army. Undoubtedly, to nineteen officers 
out of twenty it would be the greatest pos- 
sible relief to have India excluded from 
their tour of service. Otherwise, their time 
of absence from England will be greatly 
increased ; and that increase will be spent 
under a tropical sun, and in a country that 
is always distasteful to those who have 
not gone out to it young with the view of 
making a career there. At the same time, 
the Governor General tells us that it will 
bea most serious loss to the Indian Go- 
yernment if in future their officers shall 
merely go to India for a brief sojourn, in- 
stead of, as hitherto, going out to spend 
their lives and strength there, with their 
hearts given to an Indian career, and bent 
on winning all the prizes it offers. More- 
over, we are told on the highest authority, 
and no one has ventured to deny it, that 
the Native army will feel bitter mortifi- 
cation at so broad a line being drawn 
between them and the European force. 
No principle of Indian statesmanship can 
be more sound or more generally acknaw- 
ledged than the principle of making no 
glaring difference between the white and 
the coloured population; and yet we are 
now going out of our way to make such 
a separation between them as never was 
made before. The gallant General oppo- 
site, in his spesch the other evening, re- 
iterated the fallacy which has been en- 
tirely exploded by the Registrar-General’s 
Accountant, as well as by others — the 
fallacy that, because soldiers are now en- 
listed even for Indian service, only for ten 
years, therefore there will be no great dif- 
ference in the transmission of regiments 
whether we have a local or an Imperial 
force. But in fact, as Mr. Hammack points 
out, the terms of service of the individual 
men will expire year after year. Multi- 
tudes will be invalided or will perish. 
All those vacancies, except just at the 
end of the regiments’ term of service, will 
be filled up from home. In short, there 
would be almost as great an amount of an- 
nual transmission of single men under the 
one system as the other. But there will 
be this difference, that under the new sys- 
tem, in addition to those movements of in- 
dividual soldiers, there will be the transfer 
of the whole regiment at the end of ten 
years’ service in India. And mark the im- 
portant consequence. It is this, that be- 
sides the passage to and fro of single men, 
you will every year have to transmit regi- 
ments between India and England to the 
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extent (making every allowance) of no less 
than 12,000 or 18,000 men, whose services 
during that long voyage will be absolutely 
lost to the country, although, of course, 
they will meanwhile be drawing nearly 
their fuli-pay. And it is inevitable that 
the extra expense of those regimental 
movements must, and will, be a heavy 
burden to Indian finance. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State, indeed, 
told us the other evening that he was in- 
clined to think that the extra cost of an 
Imperial force would not be more than 
£114,000 per annum, although he allowed 
it might reach £200,000, but he reckoned 
that cost on the supposition that the lo- 
cal force would remain only at its present 
amount. That I believe is not desired by 
any one. While this question has been 
pending, the Government have reduced the 
local force to the lowest possible limit, so 
that now it does not reach 14,000 men. 
But Lord Canning’s proposition, the one 
entertained by those who desire the main- 
tenance of a local force, is, that two-thirds 
of the whole European army, in other 
words, 53,000 men, should belong to the 
local force. That is the real alternative. 
If that alternative should be carried out, 
the saving by having a local force would 
be four times that calculated upon by the 
Secretary of State. In other words, it 
would amount to between 500,000 and 
800,000 per annum. I put it to any one 
who has studied Indian questions, whether 
the annual saving of that enormous sum is 
not of vital importance, especially at such 
a time as the present. To me it seems in 
itself a decisive argument against the pro- 
posed change. 

Again, Sir, great varieties of opinion 
have been expressed as to the difference 
in health between a local and an Imperial 
force. But I find that the accountant em- 
ployed by the Registrar General, looking 
at the matter merely in a pecuniary point 
of view, states that from the large mass of 
statistics that he has examined, ‘‘ The re- 
sults were uniformly in favour of the local 
troops.” In fact, the whole statistics show 
the deaths to be 17 per 1,000 less in the 
local than in the Imperial force—a dif- 
ference, in a body of 53,000 men, of 900 
deaths per annum, and, of course, disease 
in proportion. Weighing these arguments 
—the security a division of the army would 
give in case of discontent; the disadvan- 
tage of an Indian turn of service to the 
regular army; the loss of power to the 
Indian Government; the mortification to 
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the Native army; the waste of force in 
the transmission of whole regiments be- 
tween England and India; the immense 
additional cost, the increased disease and 
mortality; finally, the great weight of au- 
thority against this proposal~I have felt 
bound to do my utmost to oppose this 
measure. Look at the strangeness of the 
logic upon which it rests. In the last 
few years we have had two great wars. 
The system of administration in the one 
—despite all the zeal and ability of those 
who had to work it—was such as to 
ruin our army, to cause infinite anguish 
at home, and to lower our military pres- 
tige in the eyes of Europe. The admin- 
istration in the other, though it came on 
them like a whirlwind, was found guilty 
of no delay, of no blunder, of no mis- 
carriage. Whereupon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to the House of Com- 
mons to transfer the army of India from 
those whose administration had so mag- 
nificently succeeded to those whose ad- 
ministration had so magnificently failed. 
Again, in the same war, the local European 
foree at Lucknow, at Delhi, and elsewhere, 
performed prodigies of valour. No shadow 
of a slur was cast on its prowess. It most 
materially aided in restoring our domi- 


nion. In a hundred fights it rolled back 


the tide of war, It bore the brunt of over- 
whelming myriads at Agra; it marched 
with Havelock on Lucknow; it mounted 
the breach at Delhi; whereupon the Go- 
vernment tell us it is a worthless, undis- 
ciplined army, and ought to be done away 
with. Again, in one point the Indian Go- 
vernment has stood first among the Go- 
vernments of the world. Somehow that 
Government has always had the merit— 
and I know not what greater merit a Go- 
vernment can have—the merit of always 
putting the right man into the right place: 
and undoubtedly, to that wise and pa- 
triotic exercise of power, our dominion 
over India has been mainly due. On the 
other hand the Home Government have 
also had patronage to exercise in India ; 
and the pregnant fact is that our worst re- 
verses in that country have been distinctly 
owing to officers appointed by that Home 
Government. Without going through the 
painful history of those failures, I will only 
remind the House of the last and greatest. 
Who can doubt that if there had been at 
Meerut, in May, 1857, a man of vigour and 
decision, the mutiny might probably have 
been crushed in the bud? Yet the Govern- 
ment, with that terrible experience still 
Mr. Buxton 
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flashing in our memories, propose to us fg 
transfer the patronage of the Indian army 
from those whose exercise of it has eyer 
been so wise, so noble, so successful, to 
those whose misuse of it has brought shame 
and ruin, Sir, in sitting down I earnestly 
ask Her Majesty’s Government to state 
what they propose to do under that head, 
The gallant General opposite acknow. 
ledged the other evening that it would be 
essential, if this change were made, that 
all the appointments to commands in India 
should be in the hands, not of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at home, but of the In. 
dian Government. But we have not had 
a word to that effect from the Secretary of 
State for India. I am most thoroughly per- 
suaded that, however advantageous this 
measure might be in other respects, it will 
be most disastrous if it is passed without 
our exacting a distinet pledge from Her 
Majesty’s Government that the appoint. 
ments to commands in India should not be 
in the hands of an individual thousands of 
miles away, overwhelmed with work, and 
who can have no especial knowledge or in- 
terest about Indian affairs, but in the hands 
of those who are responsible for the tran- 
uillity and defence of our Indian Empire. 
Mr. HORSMAN: I wil! not follow my 
hon. Friend through the arguments by 
which he has met the statements of his 
opponents as to the comparative health, 
efficiency, and cost of a local army and 
regiments of the Line, nor will I imitate 
the example set by some hon. Gentlemen 
who have treated this as an entirely 
military question. There is no doubt that 
the question, whether or not we shall have 
a local army in India is a very important 
and interesting one, and one upon which 
authorities have been much divided ; but 
I do not think that that is the first or 
main question which we have to consider 
to-night. There are two preliminary ques- 
tions, in regard to which I have no doubt 
the House feels as I do—that we have some 
cause to complain of the course which has 
been pursued by the promoters of this Bill. 
In the first instance, we have to inquire 
whether the House has been fairly treated, 
whether it has had laid before it all the pa- 
pers and information that are absolutely es- 
sential to forming a fair judgment upon this 
question; and then we have to ask whether 
the House is prepared to adopt a course 80 
novel and so unprecedented as that of carry- 
ing out a great change, involving so maby 
questions both of principle and of detail, not 
by a legislative measure well considered and 
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well matured, but by an abstract Resolu- 
tion, which is to be the beginning and the 
end of all our proceedings in regard to it, I 
do not believe that in the whole history of 
Parliament there is any instance of Minis- 
ters of the Crown making such a proposal. 
Because the question is one of great diffi- 
culty, because it is one of vast importance, 
because it is one with which the Secretary 
of State for ladia has not been able to 

pple, because it is one by which he has 
been entirely beaten, because he cannot 
devise a measure for safely carrying out 
these changes which he has the slightest 
ehance of passing through the House of 
Commons, therefore he says, ‘‘I will shirk 
the House of Commons, | will dodge the 
House of Commons, I will degrade the 
House of Commons into abdicating its 
highest functions. I will get it to pass an 
abstract Resolution, and all the delicate 
complications of these mixed political and 
military arrangements on which depend the 
good government and safety of our Indian 
Empire shall be left to the legislation of 
the Horse Guards’’"—that is, to the legis- 
lation of the department which, of all 
others, is incompetent to deal with a ques- 
tion involving mixed military and political 
considerations, which has a direct and spe- 
cial interest in every one of the changes 
which are about to be made, and which is 
therefore the most unfit to be intrusted with 
the task of enlarging and defining the new 
power which you are about to give it in 
lodia. 

Two years ago Parliament passed an 
Act which transferred the Government of 
India from the Company to the Crown. It 
was @ measure very suddenly determined 
upon; a hasty, ill-matured, and most in- 
complete proceeding. At that time we 
found it impossible to get any explanation 
upon the most important point which was 
involved in that change, that which we are 
to-night considering. The transfer of the 
nominal Sovereignty from the Company to 
the Crown was a very simple affair, but the 
real transference of the Government of 
India was the transfer of authority over 
the army. It is the army which, by a com- 
bination of military and political functions, 
governs India. Your Governor General is 
& great political and military chief; he 
holds authority, and he is the object of great 
awe and reverence in India, because he is 
4 great military chief at the head of large 
armies, and if you divest him of his mili- 
tary attributes, you divest him of that 
which is his great claim to respect in the 
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eyes of a barbarous people, The whole 
administration of India is one of mixed 
political and military character and fune- 
tions. That runs through all the depart- 
ments of the Government. It is the growth 
of a century; it is the subject of various 
legislative enactments, and it has been 
cemented by successive Acts of Parlia- 
ment, every one of which, though they are 
not before us, we are asked to repeal by 
this one sweeping clause. The most ditticult 
of all the questions connected with the 
administration of India, and the one upon 
which there has been the greatest amount 
of controversy, is this one of the army. It 
is the one upon which every military autho- 
rity has told you that the safety of your 
Indian Empire depends. It is the one, there- 
fore, which requires the greatest amount 
of thought, cireumspection, and considera- 
tion on the part of Parliament, which casts 
upon Parliament the greatest responsibility, 
and with regard to which, especially, Par- 
liament cannot delegate its functions to 
any other department. But, because it isa 
subject with which the Secretary of State 
has been unable to cope, which has been 
too much for the experience of the Indian 
Council, and of which the united wisdom 
of the whole Cabinet has not been able to 
solve the difficulties, we are to commit it 
to the Horse Guards, and leave that De- 
partment to carry out all the arrangements 
which are to establish what are to be the 
relations between the Horse Guards and 
the army and all the various Departments 
in India, which are to make the Commander- 
in-Chief independent of the Governor Ge- 
neral, to transfer to the military authorities 
at home the command of a much larger 
army than that over which they now exer- 
cise control, to give the Horse Guards all 
the patronage and all the influence which 
the command of that army will involve, and 
to make its expenditure independent of the 
control of Parliament; in fact, and in 
reality, to transfer the supreme Govern- 
ment of India from the Governor General 
in India to the Horse Guards in London, 
All this may be very right, very expedient, 
and very wise; but at this moment we have 
not before us information which enables us 
to judge whether it is so or not, and if it 
be ever so wise or expedient we are not 
justified in passing this Resolution and 
leaving the details of the measure to be 
filled up by any department. Let me show 
the House how the right hon. Baronet pro- 
poses to proceed. In asking leave to in- 
troduce this Bill he said— 
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“The Bill I propose to introduce contains only 
one simpie clause for this purpose ; and I have 
adopted this mode of bringing the question before 
the House, in order to test its opinion on the prin- 
ciple of the measure without encumbering it with 
any details that might distract attention from the 
main question. In the execution of the measure a 
great number of details will have to be carefully 
considered ; indeed, if the House refers to papers 
now on the table, it will find among them a letter 
addressed to me from one of the ablest officers now 
serving in the Indian army, suggesting the neces- 
sity of appointing a Commission or Committee of 
experienced officers, to go into the numerous and 
minute details that will arise when the measure is 
brought into practical operation.”—([3 Hansard, 
vol. clix., p. 369. 

Now, the House cannot fail to perceive in 
what a state of helpless and almost ridicu- 
lous state of ignorance the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is as to what is to follow the pass- 
ing of the Resolution which is now before 
us. He says that an officer has suggested 
a Committee or Commission, but he does not 
say that the Government approves, or has 
even considered, that suggestion. If hon, 
Gentlemen will take the trouble to ransack 
the blue-book, he tells them they will find 
in one of its pages that suggestion made 
by a colonel in the army, holding no official 
position, and whose name I dare say not 
half-a-dozen Gentlemen in this House ever 
heard before; and upon this vague sug- 
gestion the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
that we should make a change which will 
unsettle and dislocate every administrative 
department in India, and which will revo- 
lutionize the existing system of Govern- 
ment, without our having the slightest idea 
what is to take its place. He asks us not 
to encumber him with details. I will show 
the House immediately what he meant by 
these details, but does it not at once 
suggest itself to hon. Members what a 
novel mode this is, not only of considering 
the convenience of the Government, but 
also of saving the time and trouble of the 
House? Is it not a pity the discovery was 
not made somewhat earlier in the Session? 
Suppose the suggestion had occurred to 
the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary 
when about to introduce his Reform Bill. 
What a great deal of trouble it would have 
saved the House! He might have asked 
us, like the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary for India, to adopt a Resolution 
which would merely have affirmed a simple 
principle—** Whereas it is necessary that 
Parliament should be. reformed, therefore 
be it enacted that Parliament shall be re- 
formed.’’ That simple Resolution having 
been passed, it might have been remitted 
to a Committee, or a Commission—which, 


Mr. Horsman 





I suppose, would have meant in such g 
case a few elderly Gentlemen of the Whi 
persuasion—to decide what boroughs should 
be disfranchised and what should be the 
amount of the suffrage, and then a Reform 
Bill might have been carried through both 
Houses of Parliament and have received the 
Royal Assent. But although, as regarded 
the Reform Bill, that might have appeared 
a very ridiculous proposal, I venture to say 
that the change which that measure would 
have made in the Government of England 
is as nothing compared with the change 
which this one clause will make in the 
Government of India. 

The Government of India has been one 
of comparatively slow growth. It has 
been established by the enterprise and the 
achievements of heroes in the field, and 
the wisdom of statesmen in the Cabinet, 
It is now going to be subverted—and why? 
Because the right hon. Gentleman has 
chosen upon this question to show himself 
in as distinct a contrast as he possibly 
could to his predecessor in the office he 
now holds; for the noble Lord who was 
lately Secretary of State for India brought 
to the consideration of this question the 
capacity of a statesman and the courage 
and conscience of a Minister, and having, 
after full inquiry, formed his own conclu. 
sions upon the subject, he honourably ad- 
hered to them; he made the public interest 
his first eare, and he would have resigned 
office rather than bave abandoned the path 
of duty. I must say that neither in the 
measure now before us nor in the speech 
by which the right hon. Gentleman intro- 
duced it, is there any evidence of his 
having grappled with the subject, or of his 
having had the courage to resist the pres 
sure brought upon him to make this change. 
Ile has changed his policy, but, as I shall 
show, he has placed that change upon the 
most disingenuous grounds, He sacrifices 
the position of the Governor General, he 
snubs the Indian Council, he suppresses the 
most important information that ought to 
be laid before us, and he attempts to entrap 
the House of Commons, under the pretext 
of affirming a principle, into revolutionizing 
the whole Government of India. 

The proposal which he makes is to re 
peal the Act which he himself passed last 
year. The history of that Act is some- 
what curious, and I beg the particular at- 
tention of the House to it, because I am 
sorry to say upon one point I have to make 
a rather serious charge against the righ 
hon, Gentleman. He himself passed 
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Actin the month of August last for con- 
tinuing and perpetuating the local Govern- 
ment of India. When he came into office he 
found a great preponderance of authority in 
favourofalocalarmyin India. He found the 
Governor General strongly in favour of it; 
he found his council unanimous; he found 
Lord Clyde and Sir William Mansfield, if 
he will produce their earlier letters, of the 
same opinion. He found, moreover, that 
his predecessor in office had determined 
upon continuing the local army, and, not 
venturing to fly in the face of all these 
authorities, he also declared himself in fa- 
vour of that army, and introduced and pass- 
eda Bill to perpetuate it. But the matter 
did not rest there. Speaking in the ab- 
sence of documents, which have not yet 
been laid on our table, I speak, of coufse, 
under correction ; but as I have been in- 
formed, as soon as the Act was passed 
transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown, a correspond- 
ence arose between the Horse Guards in 
London, the Secretary of State for India, and 
the Secretary of State for War. The ques- 
tion was, whether or not the Commander-in- 
chief in London was to have the same au- 
thority over all the armies in India that he 
had over the armyin England. That claim 
seems to have been put -forward, if it was 
put forward, in complete oblivion of the 
fact that the Governor General represents 


, his Sovereign, that he is at the head of 


the armies in India, and that if you were 
to place another authority at their head, 
with a Commander-in-chief in India inde- 
pendent of the Governor General, and com- 
municating directly with the authorities 
in England, you would establish not only 
adivided authority, but a double Govern- 
ment worse than the one you have abolish- 
ed, and introduce a new military element 
into the Government of India which in a 
very short time must become supreme. At 
last the matter was submitted to the law 
officers of the Crown, who gave it as their 
opinion that the Secretary of State for 
India had by law no power to transfer the 
armies in India to the authority of the 
Horse Guards in London. The noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn (Lord Stanley) acting 
upon that opinion, retained the control of 
the armies in India in the hands of the 
Governor General, and as long as he re- 
mained in office he did his duty. But the 
present Secretary of State for India has 
this year changed his policy, and, having 

¢ 80, of course it was necessary for him 
togivea reason. The right hon. Gentleman 
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has not been slow to give a reason, although 
he has been very slow in producing the 
papers that would enable us to test its ac- 
curacy. The grounds for his change of 
policy, as he says, are these,—circum- 
stances have changed since his predeces- 
sor and himself determined to continue 
the local army in India; there has been a 
mutiny among the local regiments ; that 
has led him to reconsider his decision, and 
he is now resolved to abolish that local army 
which before the mutiny he thought should 
be maintained. I appeal to any one who 
heard the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether it was not the mutiny of the 
local regiments in India that formed the 
sole justification for the change which he 
now proposes. But, let me ask, had that 
mutiny not taken place when he passed his 
Act last year? Was it not known to the 
Government, nay, had it not been taken by 
them into consideration as an element in 
the passing of the Act which became law 
under their auspices last Session? Let 
the right hon.Gentleman speak for him- 
self. In introducing that measure on the 
10th of August last year, he said :— 

“ Recent occurrences in India might produce 
some effect upon men’s minds in relation to the 
question of maintaining a local force. It seemed 
to him that those occurrences were of an excep- 
tional nature, and, serious as they were, they 
hardly ought to alter the decision which had been 
arrived at upon other grounds. He did not think 
the circumstances such as to justify departing 
from the decision of the late and the present Go- 


vernment, to maintain a local force in India.” [3 
Hansard, clv., 1304-5.) 


Is it not obvious that when the right hon. 
Gentleman tells us now that the cireum- 
stances of the mutiny have led to his 
change of policy, those circumstances are 
merely a weak, and, I think I may say, 
an unsuccessful pretence? But knowing, 
when he introduced the present Bill the 
other day, that his speech of last year 
was upon record, and that it would pro- 
bably be appealed to, he felt it was neces- 
sary to attribute his change of policy to 
other circumstances. 

It is here that I would ask the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman, because I now 
wish to bring under the notice of the House 
a fact which I think requires, for the vin- 
dication of his own character, a very clear 
and immediate explanation. The right hon. 
Gentleman, having last year used the lan- 
guage which I have read to the House, 
now says that, although he knew of the 
oceurrence of the mutiny when he passed 
his Act last Session, yet lie was only im- 
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perfectly acquainted with the facts, which he 
did not think were so grave as. they after- 
wards turned out to be. He then believed 
it was @ mutiny only among the younger 
soldiers of the regiments, and, when he 
found the older soldiers were implicated, 
the matter assumed a more serious aspect, 
and upon that ground he has resolved to 
change his policy. I need not stop to com- 
ment upon the absurdity of making the 
most important change that could be pro- 
posed in the government of an empire de- 
pend upon the fact whether the disaffected 
in a few regiments are above or under 
twenty-five years of age. But I must give 
you the language of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself. He says :— 


While the question was pending a succession 
of letters, extracts from which were laid on the 
table of the House, arrived from India, pointing 
out how much more grave and serious the conduct 
of the European troops who had mutinied was 
than had been supposed in the first instance. The 
mutiny began to assume the appearance, not of 
being the work of young men who had just gone 
out to India, but of an organized combination 
among their older comrades, and this new aspect 
of affairs furnished ground for serious considera- 
tion.” 


The knowledge of that fact was the justi- 
fication of the change which the right hon. 
Gentleman has now adopted. But is it 
eredible that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man made that statement he was in pos- 
session of a communication from Lord Clyde 
to the Governor General of India, dated, 
not in the autumn of 1859, but the 9th of 
November, 1858? The right hon. Gentle- 
man told us that the mutiny in the autumn 
of 1859 began to assume the appearance 
of being among the old soldiers, and yet 
the right hon, Gentleman was in possession 
of a despatch from Lord Clyde dated the 
9th of November, 1858, which I will read 
to the House. [Sir Coartes Woop: From 
what page are you quoting?] From one 
of the papers that the right hon. Gentleman 
has suppressed; and that is part of my 
case, and if the House will agree to a Com- 
mittee I will prove that there are a great 
many other documents equally important 
which the right hon. Gentleman has sup- 
pressed. Lord Clyde on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, 1858, despatched a telegram to the 
Governor General as fullows :— 


“ That which has declared itself in the cavalry 
regiment of Lueknow has also shown itself among 
the old soldiers of the Madras Fusileers. I must 
impress the gravity of this upon your Lordship, 
and I would urge the necessity of dealing in the 
matter with the greatest circumspection.” 


Mr. Horsman 





How does the right hon. Gentleman explain 
this? He tells us that he adopted a chang 
of policy as soon as he found in August 
1859, that the old soldiers were implicated 
in the mutiny, he knowing very well that 
he had information to a contrary effect, 
which he takes very good care not to lay 
upon the table of the House. Sir, a very 
large conventional latitude is allowed to 
Ministers of the Crown in the preparation 
and production of papers. I have often 
complained of it. I think that latitude is 
earried too far. But it is permitted, be. 
cause the House places implicit confidence 
in the honour and high character of Minis. 
ters of the Crown, 1 think that upon this 
occasion the right hon. Gentleman has 
abused that confidence, and that he has not 
acted fairly by the House, and the transae- 
tion is the more grave because, if this Bill 
is pressed we shall have occasion to show 
that this is not a solitary proceeding on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman. Why 
are not the despatches of Lord Clyde and 
Sir William Mansfield before us now? 
They were laid on the table three months 
ago. On the 23rd of March they were 
ordered to be printed, and who can keep 
them back but the head of «he department? 
Why, then, does the right hon. Gentleman 
keep them back ? Is it because if they were 
here he could not have delivered the state- 
ment he made the other night; is it because 
keeping back these despatches enabled him 
to mislead the House ; and the probability 
was that this Bill would have been passed 
before these papers were produced and read, 
I state now, in the face of the House 
and in the face of the right hon, Gen 
tleman the Secretary of State for India, 
that if these early despatches of Lord Clyde 
and Sir William Mansfield are printed they 
will give a new character to that proceed- 
ing on which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
fesses to found this measure. If these 
papers are produced they will refute the 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman on 
many important points. I can also state 
from my own knowledge that there are 
other documents which have been laid upon 
the table of this House and produced as 
complete which are only extracts — that 
important passages have been taken out 
of them. I pledge myself to prove this, 
and I ask how we can be in a position 
to pass this measure, when a great deal of 
the evidence has been garbled, and w 
the main statements upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman founds his Bill are prov! 
to have been founded entirely upon an W 
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aecuracy? I say that under these cireum- | account deserve less consideration from the 
stances we are not in a condition to con- | Government ; it is this small section which, 
atom oe s pt - ee of this kind, is the guardian 
out these papers, to consider it at all. of the public interests. 
am prepared, when we have the necessary! The right hon. Gentleman ask us to 
rs before us, to answer the statement | pass the Bill as a question of principle, and 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member | leave the details to a Commission floating 
for —— Te . (General Peel). I ean | in the distance. Well, but what are the 
show that Lord Clyde and Sir William | details of this measure? They are so im- 
Mansfield said that the men who mutinied | portant that every one deserves to be dealt 
had @ grievance, and the non-commis-| with as a separate measure, and involves 
sioned officers made common cause with | some important principle. What are to be, 
the men when they had a common griev- | for example, the relations between the 
_ ‘ 4 regiment the a = — Ne gy ne ge . the Governor Ge- 
in the same cantonments, and, if the| neral? Is India to be governed und 
discontent was so widely spread, why did | one supreme head or is o tune A 
not these non-commissioned officers of the| ment to be re-established? If the Go- 
Line tell their officers what was going on? | vernor General is to communicate with the 
: ~ “ones = oe not a regiment | Secretary of State on civil matters, and 
e Guards that would not under the with the Horse Guards upon the army, 
same omg eg pain “4 same wae we bee have a divided authority, on 
manner. e officers of the Line then in| how is the Government to carried on ? 
India say that, if their own soldiers had at | This is one of the matters of detail, th 
. moment a offered pos ee | seeond — —— we have a Native 
80 odious was the service in India become, | army, and if so, under whose command ? 
they could not have kept a single private | Is it to be under the Horse Guards? 
: Why sa =e had these papers before | ; "ae peters r° " gan ees ite ved 
us? I complain that in the ade of these | 10,000 aie es Tf it is ie ye pares 
ores there has been an attempt to the Governor General, you defeat your ob- 
fret t ~ ane so, Res Bill | ject, woos is oo one army in — 
, an entrap the House into pass- | You will have a black army under th \- 
ing an Act without an opportunity of duly ,vernor General, and a white oa =e 
considering so important a legislative mea- the Secretary of State. There is another 
iise-tite exelgnnesion wos cearcnbed | penta thes-perdines shall be. lnedeaeh 
one 0s at purchase sha e int 
until the latest moment. Within a week after | Pato the rot of India, and the right en, 
notifying the matter to the Council of India Gentleman said that he saw no great ob- 
bo nent - or gave notice of jection to purchase in the army. But the 
fr Whitswntshe, snd bronghs in the Bil|of the. country have. condetoed the ope 
, e country have 
the first week after the Whitsuntide holi-| tem of pet a ae "ha 0 
pha Bill was weer in by the right | have objections to the system of purchase 
naa a eman - a Notice Day. He in- | ought to have an opportunity of expressing 
= - ‘n note eH rat om at — «wa — before = is swept into 
il half-past twelve, and then the Indian army. »t t 
proposed that it should be brought in and only eseaped defeat rn a Motion of the 
read a first time without further discussion. | hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
— ee asked for an | for Westminster (Sir De Lacy Evans) con- 
i oe pan - e right hon. yang _demning purchase, by promising to appoint 
Stee eis late ee ry the partor a Commission, and afterwards proposing 
~ te ut the no “= ord at the head to abolish purchase in the higher grades. 
Siiipaibiaccnins euseat to toe pastosse-| be vad tx to colmneh 49 Sohoaen, 
: ’ oOstp “ e sai o be condemne y farhament, 
ment, observing, however, at the same time | and it ought not to be introduced into the 
= = was conceding it to a minority. | Indian army without the fullest considera- 
Iiisha.ant: cammose- nach entsions| provoage,. Sie one ates 4e-dooes a 
carefully will always be numerically an in-| hands of the Commander-in-Chief a much 
significant minority. They do not on that larger army than he now commands, with 
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all the accession of patronage connected 
with it. Constitutionally this is a most 
important question. The proposal may be 
right and proper. I give no opinion for or 
against it, but at least it ought to pass 
under the cognizance of Parliament. An- 
other important constitutional question that 
may be raised is that of the expense. Hi- 
therto all the expenses incurred by the 
Horse Guards and the whole cost of the 
army have been paid by Votes of the House 
of Commons, and we are responsible for 
everything that is done; but now you are 
going to establish a system under which 
the expenditure of the army will be regu- 
lated at home, while the cost of a large 
portion of it will be raised by taxes in In- 
dia. This appears to me to be impolitic, 
unjust, and, more than all, highly uncon- 
stitutional. Look at the effect that would 
have on the finances of India, In this 
country we have a Parliament, a press, 
and the influence of a strong public opin- 
ion, and yet, with regard to the expense 
of the army, we know how difficult it 
is to keep the Horse Guards in order. But 
in India, a country 10,000 miles off, with 
no Parliament, a press less powerful 
than our own, and no public opinion such 
as exists among us, what will the state of 
matters be when the whole expenditure of 
the army is regulated by the Horse Guards 
without the check and control of Parlia- 
mentary responsibility? The Commander- 
in-Chief in India communicating with the 
Horse Guards, may say he wants half a 
million for barracks in India. Hitherto 
such a wish would have been communicated 
to the Governor General, and he would 
have decided upon it on the spot; but now 
it will be sent to the Horse Guards, and 
from there the Commander-in-Chief will 
have it submitted to the Secretary for 
India. If he refers the matter to the 
Governor General, then the Governor Ge- 
neral and the Commander-in-Chief may 
come into collision, If there is at the 
Horse Guards a person of good head and 
strong will he will in all probability prevail, 
and the Governor General of India will 
have to succumb. But there is another 
point that may be raised. I have a right 
to estimate that under the new arrange- 
ment you will never have less than at the 
smallest computation 20,000 men at sea 
going backwards and forwards to India. 
These 20,000 men will be paid by India, 
at a time when recruits are far from being 
plentiful, and they will have to be paid all 
the time they are doing nothing but being 
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tossed upon the sea. These are called 
questions of detail, but they nevertheless 
involve the important questions whether 
you are to have a single or a double Go. 
vernment for India ; who is to command 
the Native army; who is to have the 
enormous patronage that will be created ; 
whether the system of purchase is to be 
introduced into the Indian army; and 
whether there is to be an adequate control 
over the military expenditure. These im- 
portant changes you have introduced with. 
out supplying Parliament with the neces. 
sary information, in the face of the opinion 
of the Governor General, against the unani- 
mous protest of the Indian Council, and 
against the opinion originally expressed by 
Lord Clyde and Sir William Mansfield— 
and all this you do by an abstract Resolu- 
tion, substituted for a well-considered legis. 
lative measure. I will not go into the 
question of the amalgamation of the local 
with the Royal army, and I give no opin- 
ion upon it, because I say we have not 
the necessary information. Even if we 
had the necessary information, this is not 
the right mode of doing it. If we do it 
in the reckless offhand manner now pro- 
posed, we may be carrying out the accom- 
plishment of the warning that was uttered 
by one of the greatest and wisest men 
ever connected with the administration of 
Indian affairs—I mean Lord Metcalfe— 
who, considering the uncertainty of our 
tenure of India, and looking to the change 
looming in the future, pronounced this 
opinion :— 

“Qur hold is so precarious that a very little 
mismanagement might accomplish our expulsion, 
and the course of events might be of itself suffi- 
cient, without any mismangement. We are, to 
appearance, more powerful in India now than we 
ever were. Nevertheless, our downfall may be 
short work. When it commences it will probably 
be rapid, and the world will wonder more at the 
suddenness with which our immense Indian em- 
pire may vanish than it has done at the surpris- 
ing conquest that we have achieved.” 


And then followed these very remarkable 
words, ** Government by a Parliamentary 
majority would make India not worth ten 
years’ purchase.” [f to-night we rashly and 
recklessly sanction the exceptional proceed- 
ing now brought before us, I believe it will 
be the first fatal step towards accomplish- 
ing that remarkable and wise prediction. 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: My right 
hon. Friend who has just sat down sta 
near the end of his speech that he was not 
prepared to give any opinion on the policy 
or impolicy of the proposition for amalga- 
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mating the local with the Royal army in 
India, and therefore he confined himself 
to complaints of the extreme misconduct 
which the Government have displayed in 
the introduction of this measure. Now, 
whatever may have been the malversation 
of which we have been guilty, I do not 
think that my right hon. Friend, though he 
has taken great pains with the subject, has 
succeeded in being very accurate as to the 
nature of our transgressions. In the first 
place, he says the Government have not 
given information on this question—he 
used, indeed, a still stronger term, and said 
they had suppressed information. Now, 
the Government placed the papers con- 
nected with this subject, which were moved 
for on the 17th of February, on the table 
on the 22nd of March, and on the 23rd of 
March they were ordered to be printed. 
That did not look like a desire to withhold 
information. [Several Voices: ‘* Where 
are the papers!’’] Ask the officers of the 
House, who are charged with the duty of 
getting them printed. Government is not 
responsible for printing the papers called 
for by this House. Papers are laid on the 


table, and those who move for them ought 
to ascertain that they are printed at the 
earliest possible period after the order for 


printing is given. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says we have moved an abstract Re- 
solution. That is a figure of speech which 
certainly does not accurately represent the 
state of the case. A Bill was introduced 
after due notice and discussion. It was 
read a first time. We are possibly going 
to read it a second time to-night. After 
that we shall go into Committee, and I 
trust we shall read it, in due course, a 
third time. But by no latitude of con- 
struction can that be called passing an ab- 
stract Resolution. It is a Bill brought in in 
the ordinary way, and after a pledge given 
last year that the subject should be brought 
under the consideration of the House. It 
is very questionable whether there is a 
single change necessary for amalgamating 
the Royal and local corps which could not 
have been effected by a change of regula- 
tions, without coming to this House at all. 
But the Government thought it would not 
be decent or respectful to the House of 
Commons to make so momentous a change 
Without coming to the House and testing 
their opinion upon it. Again—and this 
Seems to be the crowning offence—my 
right hon. Friend says the Secretary for 
India has committed an outrageous offence 
because he brought in a Bill last year for 
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the augmentation of the local army ‘to 
30,000, and now proposes to amalgamate 
it with the Royal army. The answer is, 
that there were good reasons then why 
that step should be taken, and the fact 
that it was taken could in no way affect 
the proposal now made. ‘“ But,’’ asks my 
right hon. Friend, ‘‘ how was it that when 
you first knew all the circumstances con- 
nected with the mutiny the change now 
contemplated was not proposed? The 
answer is, that it would not have been wise 
or expedient on the first arrival of the news 
of the mutiny, and when there were many 
speculations abroad on the subject, to pro- 
ceed to legislate on this question. He says 
we knew of the gravity of the circumstances 
connected with the mutiny as far back as 
the autumn of 1858. That is a most singu- 
lar statement, and I will only say that any- 
body who then knew the gravity of the cir- 
cumstances must have been gifted with ex- 
traordinary foresight, for the mutiny did 
not take place till the spring of the follow- 
ing year. In the autumn of 1858 it is true 
there were discontent and disturbance and 
alarm, but no mutiny. The mutiny follow- 
ed the issue of the General Order of the 
Governor General on the 8th of April, 1859. 
My right hon. Friend is, therefore, taken 
to task, because he did not decide upon the 
character of the mutiny before the mutiny 
took place! Then, with regard to the mode 
of proceeding adopted by the Goverment, 
if the Government had produced a plan for 
working out the details to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has referred, including 
everything connected with promotion, pa- 
tronage, expense, and so on, would it not 
have been said that we had acted disrespect- 
fully towards the Ilouse of Commons, and 
that we had it in view to withdraw from the 
consideration of Parliament many questions 
involving important principles? My right 
hon. Friend says we are going to regulate 
the expense of the Indian army at the Horse 
Guards. I find all his alarms are based 
upon imaginary intentions on the part of 
the Government, which I think, if he had 
listened to the speech of my right hon. 
Friend the other night, he would have dis- 
covered had no foundation. He says we 
are going to regulate the expenditure of 
the army in India, which is to be defrayed 
out of taxes raised in India. How is that 
process to be accomplished? We cannot 
send a man to India except upon the re- 
quisition of the Indian Government. They 
can refuse any extra pay or allowances— 
they can refuse to receive any rank of 
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officers they please. The Government here 
often presses matters which they consider 
to be necessary for the comfort or efficiency 
of the soldier, and sometimes those de- 
mands are yielded to and sometimes they 
are not. The Horse Guards has no more 
power over the expenditure of a single six- 
pence for the Queen’s army in India than 
it has over the expenditure of the standing 
army of any European Power. Then, my 
right hon. Friend says the Commander-in- 
Chief in India will write home to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief here for half a million for 
barracks. The Commander-in-Chief seems 
to live in an atmosphere redolent of sus- 
picion; but my right hon. Friend only de- 
scribes the dark surmises of his own im- 
agination. He says the Commander-in- 
Chief may be a man of strong will, who 
will get hold of some inferior creature and 
make him Secretary of State for India, 
who, under the influence of his superior in- 
tellect, will require half a million for bar- 
racks for the Queen’s troops. Now, I 
cannot conceive how any man, however 
determined to pick holes, could light upon 
anything so absurd. I will ask my right 
hon. Friend this question. Can the Com- 
mander-in-Chief now write home for an ad- 
ditional expenditure? He cannot. Then 
what additional power will the Commander- 
in-Chief have under this Bill? Not a jot. 
Then, my right hon. Friend says that the 
Commander-in-Chief in India will be inde- 
pendent of the Governor General. There 
is nothing in this measure to alter in any 
way the relations between the Commander- 
in-Chief in India and the Governor Gene- 
ral. The Governor General is a despot in 
India, and as long as we intend to main- 
tain our rule in that country, he must have 
a supreme control. It would be an act of 
madness to deprive him of the power of 
using that great army in India, which, un- 
fortunately, from the tenure by which we 
hold that country, is not only a military, 
but a political weapon. 

I pass now from the speech of my right 
hon. Friend, and will say a few words upon 
the general subject. Of all subjects which 
have ever been brought under considera- 
tion, I never met with one upon which it 
was more difficult, after great labour and 
application, to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion. I frankly own I have arrived at a 
conclusion slowly and reluctantly. My bias 
was in favour of retaining a local army. I 
believed that a local army would have ties 
in India which a Queen’s army could not 
have; I believed that a local army would 
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supply for the public service and civil 

fale men better instructed than ye 
Queen’s army could furnish. I believed it 
important that we should preserve to the 
Indian Government a class of men who had 
long filled Indian offices. I have heard it 
said that the patronage of the Council was 
diffused among the middle classes; but none 
of those who have stated that have defined 
their meaning of the term ‘‘ middle classes,” 
I thought it was necessary to keep the 
officials of that peculiar service, derived, 
I believe, originally from Scotland, but 
who had become Indian from their long 
acquaintance with Indian subjects, who 
brought up their children in the same way 
to regard India as their home. I confess 
I have arrived at the conclusion that upon 
most of these points the measure of my 
right hon. Friend does afford a satisfactory 
solution. My right hon. and gallant Friend 
opposite (General Peel) said that, having 
been upon the Committee to inquire into 
the amalgamation of the two armies, he 
was struck with the fact that the opinions 
expressed were so strong and uniform, that 
whether it was a Queen’s officer or a Com. 
pany’s officer he knew exactly what his 
evidence would be. What is the value of 
evidence so biassed by preconceived ideas? 
The evidence made this impression on my 
mind—the witnesses appeared to be so full 
of prejudice and bias that, whenever I read 
the evidence of a witness on one side, I 
felt inclined to adhere to the opposite view. 
I have endeavoured to find independent 
authority. My right hon. Friend read the 
other night a passage from a letter from 
Lord Wellington to Lord Melville, in which 
he said, in his opinion, there should be but 
a King’s army in India. He said the 
European army in the East Indies should 
be the King’s army, and that the three 
Presidencies should be separate and dis- 
tinet, and that the Native troops should 
form the Company’s army. It was object- 
ed that that proved nothing of the Duke of 
Wellington’s opinion ; that the Duke said 
both armies should be the King’s, but he 
did not say that one of them should not 
be local. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley) said the authority of the Duke of 
Wellington was admitted by all, but that 
the passage which had been read did not 
imply an opinion in the exact sense for 
which it had been used. But did the Duke 
of Wellington never express an opinion as 
to a local force? 1 find in his evidence, 
given in 1828, when he was Prime Minis- 
| ter, many years after he had been in India, 
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be referred to this subject. It is singular 
that the Duke of Wellington then spoke 
sentiments which now are rife in every one’s 
mouth, but which were not then generally 
entertained. He was asked, ‘* Would not 
the cost of our army be reduced if our Colo- 
nies, instead of having King’s troops sent 
out to them, were to have local corps con- 
sisting of Europeans?” He said:— 


“T must say that I would earnestly recommend 
that such a system”—namely, the retention of 
troops in the Colonies for the purposes of police 
colonial troops, and their being recruited with 
men in the same manner as the East India Com- 
pany’s regiments so as to avoid the expense 
and inconvenience of reliefs—*“ should never be 

in this country. The difference in the 
state of the King’s troops in the East Indies 
from that in which the t India Company’s 
European Infantry is known to be, is conclusive 
against it, in my opinion, but I would refer also to 
the Colonial African Corps. The British army 
eannot be made a colonial corps without destroy- 
ing its character and strength ; would it not be a 
most disgraceful and terrible mode of losing the 
ion of any part of His Majesty’s dominions 
eeias of a mutiny of the officers of a local or 
a colonial army employed to garrison it? Yet 
that is what we must look to if the army is to be 
employed as mere colonial troops and never to 
quit the Colonies from the day they enter the ser- 
vice. I should, therefore, intreat the Committee 
to lay that plan aside altogether.” 


He goes on to say,— 


“I should say that the state of every descrip- 
‘ion of troops depends in a great measure upon 
1tg officers. It does not signify what the imme- 
diate private character of the men is, they are 
made to behave well as soldiers, even though pos- 
sibly they may not be the best moral characters 
that can be found. It is very extraordinary, and 
I can only attribute it to their being confined 
there for their lives that it is so; but it is very 
extraordinary that the same description of officers 
who form the Sepoys into remarkably good troops, 
cannot form the European Infantry to be at all 
equal to the other troops.” 


The Duke goes on,— 
“T should say that I am quite sure that the 


putting the British army on the footing of a 
colonial corps would be very injurious.” 


That is testimony clear and explicit, and 
even the ingenuity of my noble Friend 
will not prove that it does not apply to this 
uestion. The right hon. Member for 
troud says that Lord Clyde is an advo- 
cate for the retention of a local army. That 
isnot so. Sir William Mansfield was op- 
posed to a change, but his opinion has 
been altered by the experience of the try- 
ing times of 1859. Many persons have 
spoken with great lightness of the mutiny 
among the European troops. I admit there 
8 @ great difference to be made between 





the men who originated the mutiny and 
those who accepted their discharge when 
it was offered to them. But the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn (Lord Stanley) said 
the mutiny was quite exceptional. No 
doubt it was, for whoever heard of a mutiny 
that was not exceptional; or of an army 
in which mutiny was chronic? Hon. Gen- 
tlemen have treated this mutiny too lightly. 
The country was fresh from a mutiny of 
another kind, and then you had a well 
drilled, well armed European force threat- 
ening to rise too, there being evidence, 
through intercepted letters, that they had 
made communications inviting the Sikhs 
to join them in driving the Queen’s army 
out of India. Luckily the mutinous force 
was not a large one; but imagine what 
would have been the case if the local army 
had been two-thirds and the Queen’s one- 
third of the whole body of troops in India 
— if, instead of 10,000 of these misguided 
men coming home and receiving their dis- 
charge, you had had double the number of 
troops abandoning your service in this way. 
No, Sir! You cannot over-rate the gravity 
and importance of mutinies by armed men. 

We have heard much as to the indisei- 
pline of the local force. Now, I am not 
going to enter into the disputes or the 
jealousies which exist between the Queen’s 
and the local armies. So strong are they 
that even we civilians, though not mixed 
up in these transactions, insensibly fall, 
when discussing them, into a tone of no 
very good feeling one towards another. I 
have heard insinuations made by those who 
advocate amalgamation against the local, 
and by those who oppose amalgamation 
against the Queen’s troops. If we choose 
to listen to insinuations against either, we 
may, perhaps, blacken both, but we shall 
not advance the question at issue. Both 
armies have covered themselves with glory, 
and it is not necessary now to look to the 
weaknesses of either. But I have in my 
hand a statement which seems to go far 
to account for the indiscipline of the local 
force. It says:— 

“The cause of the inferiority of discipline in 
the local European corps is patent. It originates 
in the system of the service, and will exist so long 
as the system is maintained.” 

An officer in command of Natives has to 
do with a class of men who are apparently 
the most docile soldiers. He does not him- 
self enter into minute details in the man- 
agement of his corps, because if so he 
would offend tle prejudices of his men. 
He therefore leaves all these to the Native 
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non-commissioned officers. But that is not 
a school in which an officer can learn after- 
wards to manage the material which is 
found among the Anglo-Saxon race. Eng- 
lish soldiers are not so docile; they are not 
so easy to lead; they are far more difficult 
to drive, and of course such officers are 
unable to conquer the good-will of the men 
placed under them. Now, in the Queen’s 
army the case is quite different. I believe 
the public generally have very little idea 
of the relations which exist between officers 
and men in the service. The officer is 
seen with his men on parade, and when the 
parade is over he walks away, and it is sup- 
pased that his connection with them begins 
and ends there. But that is no measure 
of the relations between them. The non- 
commissioned officers of the army are admi- 
rable, but the officer does not trust to these 
alone. You find the most intimate connec- 
tion existing between officers and men, and 
constant kindnesses proceeding from the one 
to the others. When a soldier is ill, or his 
wife is ill, the officer is sure to attend to 
their wants and to alleviate their sufferings, 
or if married his wife attends to the sol- 
dier’s wife. There thus grows up a family 
feeling in regiments which must be un- 
known in Native corps, though these are 
the schools in which officers are formed 
who afterwards are to deal with English 
soldiers. If that be the case, I say we need 
not cast blame upon Indian officers because 
they are unable io discipline English troops. 
It is the natural result of a system which 
is not their creation, but is the creation 
of the Government under which they 
serve. Sir Hugh Rose writes to me a 
letter which is too long to read, but in 
which he speaks of a report of the Adjutant 
General showing that ninety-six officers 
from Bombay regiments above the numbers 
allowed are serving away from their regi- 
ments on the Staff and on civil appoint- 
ments. How is it possible that efficient 
discipline can be maintained in the face of 
such a system? The same thing happens 
with regard to the medical department. 
Men get other appointments; the Post- 
master General, for instance, is a medical 
officer ; and their regiments are left with- 
out their proper share of officers. The 
regiments are stripped of their best men, 
and are left with what is here called “ the 
refuse,” 

It has been said by some hon. Gentle- 
men in the course of this debate, ‘* But 
you will never get Queen’s officers to take 
the place of the local officers.” Now, Earl 
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Canning has written a Minute on which 
great stress has been laid; but if I wanted 
to argue for the non-continuance of the 
local army I do not know that I could 
desire to have a better brief. The largest 
admissions are made in this Minute, and 
are reasoned out in the most conclusive 
mauner. What does Earl Canning say in 
the very first paragraph as to the necessity 
of a local force, every man in such a force 
having his interests bound up in India, and 
being supposed to be willing to reside there 
for the rest of his life ?— 

“In my memorandum of 1858, I stated it ‘to 
be most important that in the event of an amal- 
gamation of the local army with the Line being 
found to be too difficult for adjustment, too ex- 
pensive, or for other reasons not advisable, some 
arrangement should still be provided by which 
the local European army should be made to feel 
that it is composed of the same Staff, and is in 
all respects in an equally honourable position with 
the Line ;’ that it was ‘ very desirable that officers 
should be enabled to pass from the one into the 
other, though here also the difficulties are not 
slight ; that there should be a clear understand- 
ing that the senior officers, whose service and 
ability may render them fit for such marks of Her 
Majesty’s confidence, shall be permitted to serve 
Her Majesty out of India as well as in this coun- 
try; and that divisional and brigade commands 
should be distributed between the two armies in 
a fair proportion.’” / 
There is an admission which goes to the 
root of the whole question. He does not 
want the Queen’s to occupy the position of 
the local army, but that the local army 
should be allowed to take the position of 
the Queen’s. He expresses his fear that 
men who come accidentally to India—and 
I will presently show how far the word 
“accidentally” applies to the question be- 
fore the House—that such will never have 
the same interests in India as officers of 
the local force ; and then he proceeds :— 


“I know of no mode of effectually or speedily 
training the local European troops to the required 
degree of efficiency, which is more likely to be 
successful than that of obtaining for a time from 
the Line regiments, whether serving in India or 
elsewhere, the assistance of officers of experience. 
No doubt this measure will be, to a certain ex- 
tent, distasteful to the officers of Her Majesty's 
Indian forces, and not without some unpleasant- 
ness to the officers of the Line selected for the 
purpose, and much tact and mutual consideration 
will be requisite on both sides. But if the army 
of the Line will lend to the Indian army officers 
of sufficient standing and experience, and if sueh 
Indian officers as are about to be attached to the 
new local European regiments are admitted to 
learn their duty with Line regiments until their 
services are required’with their own corps, I be- 
lieve that the measure may be carried out with 
good prospect of success.” 


I was struck to-day by reading in The 
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Times « letter from General Hancock. He| At this late hour I will not go into all 
had been shocked by the notion advanced | the points which have been raised, but the 
by my right hon. Friend (Sir Charles Wood) | hon. Baronet behind me said there is a 
that to build up a very large local army to/| great advantage in having a local army, 
take the place of the Queen’s army, and | because they became acclimatized to the 
then to destroy the Queen’s army to make | country. Now, what is this theory of ac- 
room for the local force, would be a very |climatization? It is this; that a man 
difficult and expensive operation. General! who arrives in India and suffers from ill- 
Hancock says, ‘‘ Not at all;’’ and he pro-|ness in the first year, recovers by con- 
ceeds to do this very thing. He says all | tinuing to dwell there, and becomes ha- 
the Queen’s regiments must allow their | bituated to the climate and turns out a 
men to volunteer into the local regiments ; | healthy and strong man. Now, the great- 
that cannot be done in sufficient numbers | est authority on Indian and tropical dis- 
from India ; the regiments at home must | eases (Mr. Martin) scouts such an idea, 
supply the requisite number for this new| and he takes the case of a certain num- 
local army, and if you have any officers | ber of ensigns—and everything that ap- 
undisposed of by that arrangement they | plies to the officers applies tenfold to the 
must be placed on half-pay. The arrange-| men, whose habits are more intemperate, 
ment is the most satisfactory ove in that|and who take less care of themselves, 
sense that I ever saw ; but I must say, if} With regard to ensigns he says, that they 
it is to be done only at the trouble and | come out about eighteen years old; and 
expense and with the jealousies and the | that the mortality as respects them is 23 
heartburnings to which such a plan would | per 1,000. With regard to lieutenants, 
give rise, he would be a very bold man who} who on an average are of three years’ 
should seriously bring forward such a pro-| more residence the mortality is 27 per 
position. Sir Charles Trevelyan states his} 1,000; with regard to captains of from 
belief that the Queen’s officers would very} 12 to 13 more years’ residence, 34 per 
soon apply themselves to languages in order | per 1,000. And so it goes on. Diseases 
to fit themselves for Indian life and obtain | originating in carelessness and youthful 
places hitherto held as a monopoly by the | intemperance can be cured by care, but 
local force. He says that even now the | the physical degradation produced by long 
European Line regiments could furnish | and constant exposure to the climate can- 
many able officers for the Staff, notwith-| not. The following table exhibits the rate 
standing the absence of all facilities and | of mortality per 1,000 of troops in tropical 
encouragement ; but if such appointments | climates, from the lst of January, 1830, 
were open to Line officers on their attaining | to the 3lst of March, 1837, and how far 
acertain proficiency in Native languages, | acclimatization acts :— 

his opinion is that young men would crowd 
into the Line regiments serving in India,} Station. |18 to 25.) 25to 33 | 33 to 40.| 40 to 50. 
in order to push their fortunes in that coun- , 
try. But the answer generally given to| Jamaica .| 70° | 107° | 131° | 128 
this was—and it showed a magnificent dis- | Mauritius | 20° | 375 | 527 | 866 
regard for facts—‘* The Queen’s officers ane . *. og ys et 
will never cultivate the study of languages.” Bengal’ “| 93:81] 5031 506 | 833 
Won’t they? The other day I asked a 
gentleman who has recently returned from | What, then, is the meaning of this theory 
India, and who has great powers of per-| of acclimatization? It means that if a 
ception, what was his opinion on this sub-| thing is unwholesome to the constitution, 
ject, and he said “‘ I was more engaged in| then go on with it. Now, if that theory 
military operations, but the opinion I form-| is good as regards climate, it is good as 
ed was that so long as there exists in India| regards food; and so, with like reason, 
a local army propped up and buttressed by | you might be told that if you eat food that 
it having all the prizes of the profession | is bad for the human stomach you should 
and a monopoly of place, it will be held in | go on eating it. Indeed, there is no know- 
high esteem ; but, if once you break down | ing to what extent the application of such 
this monopoly, and throw the field open by | an absurd theory might be carried. With 
allowing Queen’s officers to compete for | regard to the comparative healthfulness of 
these places, then a small local army will] the Queen’s troops and the local troops, I 
necessarily fall into disrepute.” I believe} went into the question some years ago, 
thas is perfectly true. but I found the statistical records relati 

[ First Night. 
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to it so confused that it was impossible to| were also diverted from that expedition, 


arrive at the exact truth, owing to the 
cireumstances that some of the troops were 
in the field and others in cantonments. It 
generally happens too that the local forces 
are gradually reinforced by recruits, who 
fall easily into the settled habits of that 
branch of the army, whereas Queen’s 
troops arriving all together are less accus- 
tomed to the climate and to the necessary 
habits of life. My impression therefore 
is that if there is a difference, it is on the 
whole in favour of the local troops, and 
not of the Queen’s troops. 

There is one important feature with re- 
gard to the Staff corps which should be 
clearly understood. If you have one Staff 
corps for the whole army, every man who 
fails to pass through his probation will re- 
turn to the army, while the officer who 
goes through his probation satisfactorily is 
struck off the strength of his regiment, 
his place is filled up, and he becomes a 
local Indian officer. India is then his 
home, and the place to which he looks for 
promotion and reputation; and under the 
old system no officer was more thoroughly 
localized than would be the officer I have 
just referred to. He will be an Indian 


servant to all intents aud purposes, re- 


ceiving promotion in the Staff corps alone, 
and not sharing promotion in the regiment 
he has left. 

Then it is said that this great evil will 
arise, that India at any moment might be 
denuded of troops by their withdrawal for 
home service. Ido not myself see in what 
respect there will be a difference from the 
— system under which the number of 

uropean troops in the service of the Indian 
Government is fixed at 15,000 men. The 
argument is founded on the statement that 
India was deprived of troops for the Cri- 
mean War to an extent that endangered 
the security of the country at the breaking 
out of the mutiny in 1857. The fallacy of 
this is shown by the following figures :— 
the number of European troops in India in 
1854 was 47,146; in 1855 the number 
was 46,093; in 1856 the number was 
45,104; and in 1857 the number was 
45,522; so that the difference between 
1854 and 1857 was 624 men. The mu- 
tiny broke out in May, 1857, before the 
draughts for the year had arrived, but if 
the draughts were counted there would 
have been in India on their arrival about 
1,000 men more than in 1854; and besides 
that, some of the troops had been sent to 
Persia. The troops on their way to China 





and went to reinforce the garrison in India, 
so that it could not be said that India, at 
that period of her utmost need, was de. 
serted or neglected by England. 

In answer to the statement that Queen’s 
officers would net take pains to learn the 
Native languages, in order to obtain local 
employment, J will read the following 
statement in reference to Queen’s officers: 
On the Staff, 92; irregular cavalry, in. 
fantry, levies, and police, 41; public 
works, 4; civil employ, 8; total, 145, 
Besides these, there are a number of re. 
gimental officers who have qualified them. 
selves in Native languages. This shows 
that there is vo indisposition on the part 
of the Queen’s officers to make themselves 
fit to hold important offices. in the country, 
Under the old system you gave a monopoly 
to a small local army. You took away 
from the regiments of that army all the 
ablest men you could find, until you came 
down to what Colonel Jacobs called the 
refuse ; the most intelligent officers of the 
Queen’s service could not be taken for 
these political offices, and they had no 
encouragement, therefore, to qualify for 
offices which they had no chance of get- 
ting. My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Stroud says the Horse Guards are 
going to take all the patronage—but what 
is the patronage? There is no change 
going to be made in the distribution of 
commands in India. What exists there 
now will exist then. There is no change 
going to be made in the purchase system. 
My right hon. Friend says that while this 
House and the country are dead against 
the purchase system, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are going to introduce it into the 
Indian army. I cannot say that I have 
ever seen this House very warm against 
the purchase system ; but I can assure 
my right hon. Friend that he is entirely 
mistaken. [Mr. Horsman : I quoted the 
Secretary of State’s anne Yes, no 
doubt, but not accurately. The Seere- 
tary of State for India stated that there 
was to be no purchase system introduced 
into the amalgamated regiments; but, 
strictly speaking, he was not quite accu: 
rate, because a purchase system does exist 
in the Indian army, and to the extent to 
which it exists it will continue. Of course, 
the officers will carry with them their own 
habits and regulations and rights. The 
existing rights of the Indian officers are 
guaranteed by Act of Parliament, and un- 
til they die out you cannot introduce: 
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on the Queen’s system into any 

of those regiments. In the Indian army, 
as it stands, every man, poor or rich, is 
to purchase, or to join the others 

in purchasing; for if he would not do it 
tion was stopped in his regiment, 

and although the required sum might be 
made up by the rest without him, he would 
be placed in such a position that he would 
fer to yield to the system. It could 
not, however, be intended, if faith were 
to be kept with Indian officers, to intro- 
duce anything like the system of purchase 
which prevailed in the Queen’s army. In- 
deed, 1 do not wish to see the Queen’s sys- 
stem of purchase introduced into those re- 
iments at all. Under the Act of 1858 
one-tenth of the nominations at the dis- 
posal of the Indian Council are appropriated 
to the orphans of officers of the Indian mi- 
litary and civil services, and of Queen’s 
officers serving in India, and under the new 
system of course similar advantages will be 
secured to them in the same proportion. It 
vill be for the Government to ascertain the 
number of these, and to give to an equiva- 
lent number the same advantages which 
they now enjoy. For that purpose it will 
be necessary to retain a certain number of 
regiments without purchase, because to put 
a’ young man who has received assistance 
from the State in the way of education a 
first commission without purchase and so 
on into a regular Queen’s regiment, would 
place him at a much greater disadvantage 
than if he were put in an Indian regiment 
where there was no purchase right through. 
I should be the last person in the world 
to attribute to the Indian Council or to the 
Commander-in-Chief that in viewing this 
great question they had been biassed by the 
wretched consideration of having the dis- 
of a few first commissions. The 
uke of Cambridge, in his evidence on the 


subject, said, ‘‘ For God’s sake, whatever 
happens, don’t give this patronage to me. 
I know what complaints will be made, and 
I would rather be without them,”’ There 
8 nO great favour in getting a first com- 
mission—any person with decent references 
tan go to the Horse Guards and get his 


name put down. As far as the patronage 
— goes, therefore, I think we may 
ismiss it altogether from our minds, but 
Ido not wish to dismiss it, because I wish 
to explain exactly what it is that we wish 
todo, My right hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Huntingdon (General Peel) 
alluded the other night to the evidence 
given by the Duke of Cambridge. His 
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Royal Highness expressed his opinion that 
the whole system of nomination was a bad 
one; that it was very disagreeable to him- 
self; that all the officers ought to enter he 
army through one college, and that instead 
of going to Sandhurst, as they do under 
the present system, they should receive 
their general education elsewhere, and then 
go to Sandhurst later for a professional 
course before entering the army. That 
plan would dispose of the whole question 
of nomination ; but at present, as long as a 
young man can get a direct commission by 
purchase he gets it cheaper than by going 
to Sandhurst, and the consequence is that 
there are many vacancies at Sandhurst 
and not applicants enough to fill them. 
But a young man who comes fresh from 
some cramming tutor and answers a few 
unintelligible questions, is not in the same 
position as a young man who has gone 
through a regular professional course and 
who becomes immediately available for 
regimental duties. I think the opinion of 
the Commander-in-Chief is a sound one. 
I made a similar proposition some years 
ago when out of office, and I should be 
very glad if I could be the means of ear- 
rying it out. But Sandhurst would not 
be large enough for the purpose. You 
would have to take Addiscombe as well, 
and with a mixture of the two establish- 
ments you would be able to get all your 
young men into the army with a profes- 
sional training. Until you have got these 
establishments read y—and it will take some 
time—what will you do? I should say, 
why make any change at all in the interim? 
If vacancies arise in the Indian regiments, 
I think the Secretary of State and his 
Council are fairly entitled to recommend 
to the Commander-in-Chief the names of 
those whom they may think fitted to fill 
them up. I hope this will satisfy my right 
hon. Friend that the Horse Guards are not 
grasping at patronage. An objection may 
be raised that the Council are independent 
persons, that they are not responsible to 
Parliament, and that we are placing in their 
hands patronage which ought to be exer- 
cised by the Crown; but if you turn to the 
36th clause in the Act, you will see that 
the Secretary of State has a veto on all 
nominations, so that in‘ fact you have o 
Minister responsible for all that is done. 
As for the statement that the officers of 
the Indian army and of the Queen’s army 
are taken from different classes, I do not 
believe a word of it. If you except to the 
term ‘middle classes’’ I should say that 
[Fiest Night. 
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both services were officered mainly from | occasion on which a disagreement arose ag 


the professional classes. 
of the Queen’s officers are certainly taken 


The great mass | to terms it mutinied and placed you ing 


most disastrous position. 


You say the 


from those classes—though you may have | Queen’s army would act in the same way 


a few noblemen’s sons among them, especi- | 


ally in the cavalry regiments. My noble 
Friend the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
Stanley) said the other night that it would 
be impossible to get these men to go to 
India, and he argued that it was a matter 
of policy to attract men of birth into the 
army, even if it involved a slight lowering 
of the intellectual standard. For myself 
I do not think you have any right to at- 
tract any class of men into the army ex- 
cept those who will make good officers. 
My noble Friend is a very good specimen 
of his order, but he certainly did not speak 
up handsomely for it when he argued that 
a lowering of the standard of examination 
might be necessary to attract them into 
the service. But the fact is that examina- 
tions are no more favourable to poor men 
than to the nobility. They are favourable 
only to wealthy persons who can afford to 
give their sons an expensive and a special 
education. I will say this for the upper 
classes, that there is nothing you can ask 
Englishmen to do which they will not do 
as readily and as well as any other class. 
The gallant Officer (Colonel P. Herbert), 
who spoke from the opposite benches to- 
night, and who has seen service at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in the Crimea, and 
again during the Indian mutiny, is a speci- 
men of the class to which he refers, who 
did not enter the army as a mere holiday 
pursuit. 

In spite of that contempt which was 
poured by two hon. Gentlemen behind me 
on the argument that it would be enor- 
mously expensive to create a local army as 
large as has been asked for by Lord Can- 
ning and others, I will ask the House to 
consider what are the facts. The members 
of the Indian Council and the authorities in 
India who are for maintaining a local army, 
have declared that it would be useless to 
do so if that local army lost its predomi- 
nance. Formerly the Queen’s army was 
the larger force, and the local soldiery a 
mere adjunct. If you are to maintain a 
local army, they say, these proportions 
must be reversed. I think they are wise 
in their generation to make the demand ; 
but, if you accede to it, in what manner 
is it to be carried out ? You have made 
the experiment of creating a small local 
army, and it has signally failed. I say that 

has signally failed, because on the first 


Me, Sidney Herbert 





under similar circumstances. But what 
happened the other day? Some regi. 
ments were detached from India to go to 
China, under the command of Sir fo 
Grant, and for some inexplicable reason 
they proceeded to pay the officers on a 
scale calenlated according to Indian allow. 
ances, because they were drawn from the 
army in India, but did not pay the soldiers 
in the same manner. The men remon- 
strated, but they had confidence in their 
officers ; the officers said that the thi 
could not be right, and that they woul 
see how the mistake had arisen. There 
was not a sign of mutiny. They con 
sented cheerfully to receive the reduced 
rates, though they knew they were en 
titled to more; a board of officers communi- 
cated with us on the subject, and we at 
once said that the thing was a complete 
error, and that the men should receive the 
money to which they were entitled. But 
in the interim there was not a murmur— 
very possibly dissatisfaction existed, but 
there was nothing like a threat, nothing 
like disturbance ; the men had confidence 
in their officers, and they remained true to 
their colours. You have tried the experi- 
ment of a local force on a small scale, and 
because it has failed vou now want to intro- 
duce it on a scale still larger ; you created 
a magnificent army to put down the Indian 
mutiny, and you say—‘‘It has been suc- 
cessful—let us destroy it.’’ Is it acting 
sensibly to shut our eyes to the experience 
of the last few years? 

It is said, again, that the difference be- 
tween the forces is entirely fanciful; that 
one class of army will cost just as much as 
the other; and that the advantages are in 
favour of a local force. Yes; but the 
maintenance and creation of an army are 
two different things. Let us see what 
would be the cost of reducing the Queen’s 
army from two-thirds to one-third of the 
whole. I am not speaking now of what 
the cost would be ultimately, if you were 
to capitalize it, but of what you would have 
to pay in the first year. You would have 
to give in half-pay to officers £221,000; 
gratuities to non-commissioned officers and 
men £295,000; and pensions to men 
£75,000; making a total of £591,000 for 
the first year. And that outlay would be, 
not for creation, nor for greater efficiency, 
but for the purpose of destruction and 
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minished efficiency. Again, in forming this 
Jocal army, what do you do? You assemble 
a force consisting of young men, without 
eohesion of any kind; and how are you to 
officer them? Will you bring home officers 
from India to drill them, when, as you al- 
ready know, they are unable to do so; and 
will you, for that purpose, insist that, to 
their great injury and dissatisfaction, they 
shall give up the posts of honour and emo- 
lament which they hold in India? What 
would be the character of this new army 
that you wish to raise? The tradition of 
a successful mutiny would be perpetuated 
among the men ; and would become their 
charter. Every man, on every occasion 
that he had a grievance, however small, 
to complain of, would remind his com- 
trades of what had happened in 1859. If 
they were two-thirds, instead of one-third, 
India would be at their mercy. I did not 
come to this conclusion speedily or wil- 
lingly. Even if it were possible to create 


a local force, and to maintain it perfect 
in efficiency, and with traditions marked by 
loyalty to the Sovereign, the financial diff- 
eulty stands in the way, and cannot be got 
over. You are asked to spend £295,000 
a year for the purpose of destroying an 
army, and I know not how much of Indian 


finances to reconstruct 9 force which, in a 
moment of the utmost danger, proved faith- 
less to its colours, and threatened the se- 
curity of India. 

Mr. RICH moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I hope the 
House will come to a division, as the sub- 
ject has been fully disenssed. I shall cer- 
tainly oppose the Motion for adjournment. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
hoped the House would consent to the 
adjournment of the debate. The question 
was one of the most important which could 
be submitted to the consideration of the 
House of Commons, and the Government 
had not placed on the table those papers 
which the House was entitled to see. He 
had reason to believe that the Indian Coun- 
cil unanimously adopted a different view 
from that taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and on the India question the opin- 
ion of that Council, which had been ap- 
pointed to look after the concerns of India, 
and the members of which were specially 
excluded from that House, was at least 
entitled to be heard. The speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert), however able, he believed was capa- 

of receiving an answer to several of its 
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most important details. The House was 
bound to see that good faith was kept with 
the 6,000 officers and 15,000 or 16,000 
men who still remained of the local force ; 
and he believed that much of the trouble— 
for he declined to call it a mutiny—con- 
nected with these troops had originated in 
the want of attention of a former House of 
Commons. If any man more than another 
was individually responsible for the conse- 
quences it was the noble Viscount, who 
had declared that the Europeans in the 
Company’s service were entitled to be con- 
sidered in the change. The noble Viscount 
certainly intended nothing unfair or unjust, 
and he remembered that at the time he 
perfectly concurred with him. But it cer- 
tainly was surprising that for the mere 
consideration of £2,000 or £3,000 matters 
should have been suffered to proceed to 
such extremities. 

Motion made, and Question put, “‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 83 ; Noes 
262: Majority 179. 

Question again proposed, “That the 
word ‘ now ’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he hoped 
that, as important papers relating to the 
subject under discussion which had been 
moved for had not been laid upon the 
table, the Government would not at once 
press the second reading of the Bill toa 
division. He begged to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The Gen- 
tlemen who still wish to state their opin- 
ions should recollect that there are other 
stages of the Bill upon which they can 
have a full opportunity of stating all they 
can have to say upon it. I should hope 
that hon. Gentlemen would consent to the 
second reading. 

Mr. HORSMAN: We want the papers. 
The papers were moved for on the 17th of 
February. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question is, that 
the Bill be read a second time. 

Mr. HORSMAN: They were laid on 
the table on the 23rd of March, and it is 
now three months since, and we have not 
had those papers which it is absolutely es- 
sential that we should have; and I think 
with those facts it is utterly impossible for 
the Government to press the decision. I 
am satisfied that Gentlemen ought to per- 
sist, and I know they will persist; I, for 
one, will not agree to the Motion being 


ut. 
; Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
[ First Night. 
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one of those who voted in the minority, ‘minority, who, feeling they could not in. 
hoping that Her Majesty’s Government pede the measure, only wished to delay it, 
would, in a matter of this importance, Still he would recommend the House to 
give every hon. Member an opportunity of | adjourn the debate until the next day. 
stating his opinion,—but he wished toex-| GzneraL PEEL said, he could not see 
plain that he had so voted solely on that | that any object would be attained by the 
ground, because, on the merits of the ques- | adjournment of the debate until the next 
tion itself, he was quite prepared to sup- | day, the object being to obtain the papers, 
port Her Majesty’s Government. At the He would recommend the withdrawal of 
same time he thought that the Govern. | the Motion, on the understanding that the 
ment ought, for the sake of satisfying hon. | papers should be produced before the next 
Members’ minds, to accede to the request | stage. 
for the production of the papers before’ Mr. HORSMAN said, the Bill consisted 
pressing the second reading. | of only one clause, and they would not have 
Coronet SYKES said, he had asked for | the opportunity of a full discussion in Com- 


papers in reference to Indian financial mat- 
ters some time ago, but they had not yet 
been produced. In their absence he con- 
fessed he was unable to discuss the present 
Bill in @ satisfactory manner. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he pre- 
sumed hon. Members would not agree to 
the adjournment of the House, as that 
would throw back all the other business on 
the paper. The objection of his right hon. 
Friend would be equally good next night 
as then, unless he meant that they should 
not read the Bill a second time till the 
printer had produced the whole voluminous 
mass of papers on this subject. Did his 
right hon. Friend mean to postpone the 
second reading until such time as it would 
not be received by the House of Lords? As 
far as his right hon. Friend was concerned, 
the papers would not enable him to add at 
all to the lights of the House, as he had 
already spoken on the second reading; and 
therefore his argument did not apply to the 
second reading. He might wish to post- 
pone the future stages of the Bill till he 
had an opportunity of reading these volu- 
minous papers, but the papers could afford 
him no additional arguments on the second 
reading. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
this House do now adjourn.” 

The House divided: Ayes 51; Noes 229: 
Majority 178. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. HENNESSY moved that the debate 
be now adjourned. 

Mr. BLACKBURN seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
knew very well that a small minority at 
that hour of the night could prevent pro- 
gress. [Cries of ‘Go on!”] He was 
not surprised at the feeling expressed by 
the majority as to the conduct of the 


Sir John Pakington 





| mittee. He did not wish to delay the Bill, 


but he thought it a hard case that the 
papers were not in their hands. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD repeated that 
all that depended upon him and his depart. 
ment had been done. These voluminous 
papers had been laid on the table three 
months ago. He was not responsible for 
their not being printed. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER asked who 
was responsible. 

Smrk CHARLES WOOD said, the printer 
of the House. 

Mr. A. MILLS repudiated the charge 
that the minority sought only to delay the 
Bill. He would use every effort to prevent 
further progress until the papers were pro 
duced. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Debate be now adjourned. 

The House divided : Ayes 43; Noes 190: 
Majority 147. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. A. MILLS moved that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, if it 
was a mere question of how long the debate 
should be kept up, he would be willing to 
sit up as long as any one; but it would be 
most unjust to the Speaker, and to hon. 
Members who wished to attend the morn- 
ing sitting, to go further to-night. He 
should, therefore, on that ground, and that 
ground alone, advise the House to accede 
to the adjournment of the debate. : 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the House 
would be quite justified in calling the 
printer to the bar, on account of the extra- 
ordinary delay in the printing of the papers 
relating to this question. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that any 
complaint on that score should be addre 
to the Members of the Printing Committee, 
who had the control over the printing of 
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the House. It was not the business of the 
Government to superintend the printing ar- 


rangements. 

Sm BROOKE BRIDGES said, he hoped 
the Government, for their own credit’s sake, 
would use their influence with the Printing 
Committee to expedite the production of 

apers. 
OO ANBY SEYMOUR asked whether 
the Secretary of State would lay upon the 
table the Minutes of the Indian Council on 
this matter. 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, he could 
not at that moment give an answer to this 


question. 

Mra. HORSMAN said, he could not see 
how the discussion on the Bill could be re- 
sumed until the papers were before the 
House. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘* That this 
House do now adjourn,”’ put, and nega- 
tived. 

Question again proposed, “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question. 

Debate adjou till to-morrow. 


House adjourned at a Quarter after 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE, OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 29, 1860. 


Mmvres.] Pustic Buts.—1* Isle of Man Har- 
bours ; Universities and College Estates ; Naval 
Discipline. 

2* Endowed Charities ; Local Boards of Health, 
&c.; Spirits (Ireland) Act Amendment. 


TROTMAN’S ANCHORS.—QUESTION. 


Tae Ear. orp HARDWICKE wished to 
ask a question of his noble Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty on a subject of much 
importance in the navy. The Secretary 
of the Admiralty was reported to have 
said, in answer to an inquiry made of 
him in ‘‘ another place,” that Trotman’s 
anchors were not in general use in the 
navy, because they were objected to by 
the profession generally ; and there were 
very few officers who did not object to use 
them. He (the Earl of Hardwicke) was 
there to deny that ; and he would show 
their Lordships in a few words that Trot- 
man’s anchors had undergone great trials 
by order of the Admiralty, and with the 
most successful results. The results were 
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given in an official paper, which he at that 
moment held in his hand. The Secretary 
of the Admiralty was further reported to 
have said that officers might, if they chose, 
have this anchor; but he (the Earl of 
Hardwicke) had before him the records of 
instances in which officers had applied for 
it and had not got it. The late Sir William 
Peel applied to have one of them for his 
frigate. He was answered in an official 
letter, which stated, ‘‘ Trotman’s anchor 
may be supplied if in store, but no new 
anchors can be ordered, as the establish- 
ment of anchors is complete.” As Trot- 
man’s anchors were not then in store, and 
there had never been any in store since, 
it was of course impossible that captains 
could get them. That was an answer to 
the statement of the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty that officers might have them if 
they liked. Where did their Lordships 
suppose the only Trotman’s anchor now 
in the navy was to be found? To the 
bow of what ship did it hang? It hung to 
the bow of the ship the welfare of which 
every one of them had more at heart than 
that of any other vessel afloat—namely, 
the yacht of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
That was the only Trotman’s anchor the 
navy had ever had, and that one had been 
tested aboard the Royal yacht to the ex- 
tent of more than once breaking the cable. 
He should now go to what was stated in 
the report of those gentlemen who were 
appointed to test the several kinds of an- 
chors submitted to the Admiralty. Those 
gentlemen gave a summary of the results 
of these experiments, which showed the 
Admiralty anchor te be the worst of all, 
and Trotman’s to be the best. When the 
comparative values came to be collected, 
the Admiralty anchor was found to stand 
at 18:17, and Trotman’s at 23°30, the 
latter being higher than any other tested. 
The Admiralty anchor, taken as the stand- 
ard at 1, was worst but one of all those 
which were tried. Trotman’s was 28 per 
cent better. The result of all the experi- 
ments was that Trotman’s was the best 
under all the trials, which were very long 
and numerous. le thought the state- 
ment about Trotman’s anchor being ob- 
jected to by officers in the navy arose from 
that anchor having been by some officers 
confounded with Porter’s. But the report 
of the trials stated that, when competing 
with Trotman’s, Porter’s anchor failed to 
bite till it had slipped along the ground 
to a length of fifty feet, while Trotman’s 
bit at onee, The principle in which Trot- 
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man’s anchor was constructed enabled it 
to bite readily, and to maintain a very 
firm hold on the ground. He was sure 
that a statement of these facts would in- 
duce the noble Duke to do justice in this 
case—justice, not to Mr. Trotman, but to 
the service generally. He should now men- 
tion a fact which went far to show the 
great merits of this anchor. There was 
a shank-pin which was put in under the 
crown, and in consequence of the crown 
being secured in that way a doubt had 
existed as to the strength of the anchor. 
An accident had, however, proved its won- 
derful strength, and that it did not depend 
upon the shank-pin. The pin was lost 
from a model which he now held in his 
hand, and a common quill toothpick was 
inserted in its stead in order that the fluke 
might not be lost. Any of their Lordships 
might catch the fluke under a board, or 
any other substance, and they would find 
that the model would not give way at the 
place where the toothpick served the pur- 
pose of a shank-pin. [The noble Earl 
illustrated his remark by producing a small 
model of a Trotman’s anchor, and sub- 
jecting its holding powers to several tests.] 
That was enough to convince him that not- 
withstanding this joint the strength of 


Trotman’s anchor was as great in the 
crown as that of any other anchor of a 


different construction. For sake of form 
he should conclude by asking the noble 
Duke opposite whether he had any inten- 
tion to order Trotman’s anchors to be sup- 
plied to the ships in Her Majesty’s navy. 
Tue Duce or SOMERSET said, that 
one would have supposed from the speech 
of the noble Earl that great blame was to 
be attached to the present Board of Admi- 
ralty for not having given a fair trial to 
Trotman’sanchor. It was not the present 
but the late Board, however, which he had 
now to defend in regard to this matter, 
and he hoped that, should occasion arise 
when he quitted his present position, some 
noble Lord opposite would perform the 
same kind office for himself. It was a very 
remarkable fact that this anchor, if it held 
nowhere else, had, at least, very strong 
holding ground in the lobby of the House 
of Commons. That was wiere it bit best, 
and in that respect it certainly excelled all 
other anchors. Of course, therefore, he 
had not long been in office before this an- 
chor was brought under his notice. He in- 
quired what course the former Board had 
ursued in regard to it, and found that a 
ong correspondence had taken place be- 


The Earl of Hardwicke 


{LORDS} 
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tween Mr. John Trotman and Mr. e, 
the Secretary to the Admiralty. In Feb. 
ruary, 1859, Mr. Corrie wrote that the 
Admiralty held that Trotman’s anchor, 
while undoubtedly an improvement, wag 
but a slight modification of Porter’s an. 
chor, which had been condemned in Her 
Majesty’s ships notwithstanding that it had 
been most extensively tried, and of which 
there were many remaining in the dock- 
yard. ‘It is true,” Mr. Corrie added, 
‘*that in Trotman’s anchor the size of the 
projecting part of the fluke is increased so 
as to cause it to bite the ground, but that 
does not alter the principle of the anchor, 
which holds well when once it gets into the 
ground, but no one can tell, when itis 
let go, whether it has taken the ground or 
not.”” Then, again, in March, 1859, Mr, 
Corrie wrote to say that the Board were 
willing to test the anchor on board two of 
Her Majesty’s ships, if anchors were supplied 
for the purpose. Mr. Trotman replied that 
he considered the experiments made in 
1852 sufficient to prove the merits of his 
invention, and ‘ respectfully declined to 
become the victim of any procrastination.” 
In April, 1859, Mr. Corrie wrote, in an- 
swer to another letter fror. Mr. Trotman, 
that the Admiralty were still prepared to 
afford a fair and impartial trial to the an- 
chor on board one or more of Her Majes- 
ty’s ships. All this took place before he 
(the Duke of Somerset) came into office. 
lt was said that this anchor was found to 
be so good; but what had happened in re- 
gard to the Great Eastern? As soon as 
she was launched application was made 
to the Admiralty for an Admiralty anchor, 
They would not trust her to Trotman’s 
anchor. The Great Kastern ‘afterwards 
went to Holyhead. She then had only 
Trotman’s anchor on board, and that broke 
in the gale. So far that was not very sa- 
tisfactory. For himself he was quite un- 
prejudiced, and was uninfluenced one way 
or the other. He was not defending the 
acts of the last Board, but before an an- 
chor was dropped some proof of its failure 
ought to be given. Their Lordships would 
remember the great hurricane in the Black 
Sea. He was told that not one of Her 
Majesty’s ships dragged her anchor, while 
some of the merchant ships went ashore. 
He had heard, although he did not vouch 
for the truth of the statement, that Trot- 
man’s anchor was on board some of the 
ships that went ashore. Before, therefore, 
the Admiralty could be called upon to adopt 
Trotman’s anchor, they had a right to ex 
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pect that it should be fairly tried. It was 
not right for inventors to come to the 
House of Commons with their inventions, 
and canvass Members, calling upon them 
in the morning, and waiting in the lobby 
for them in the evening, and converting 
the House of Commons, in fact, into a 
reat advertising van for their inventions. 

e Government were asked why they did 
not take up such or such an invention ; 
the public press called attention to the 
matter; and by these means a great effect 
was produced adverse to the Government. 
He considered that this was not fair to the 
Government, and that it ought to be !eft 
to the Departments to try the merits of 
these inventions. It would have been easy 
for him to fail into the complaint against 
the late Board, to say that Sir John Pak- 
ington had committed a great fault in not 
trying the anchor, and then to call upon 
their Lordships to remark how superior 
was the present Board. But the other 
course was, he thought, far more fair to 
the Department. The late Board would 
not incur the expense of discarding the 
anchor now in use in the navy, and adopt- 
ing this particular anchor. All sorts of 
new inventions were every day brought to 
the Admiralty, but it was not the business 
of a public Department to be continually 
putting the public to enormous expense in 
trying new experiments. He had no ob- 
jection to Trotman’s anchor. From what 
he had seen of it, that anchor seemed to 
him to have many advantages, and to be 
very ingenious. He had asked profes- 
sional persons, however, not connected with 
the Royal navy, what they thought of Trot- 
man’s anchor; to which they replied, * It 
isan excellent anchor to put away in the 
hold—it takes so little room.” Now, it 
was not a great recommendation of an an- 
chor to say that it was good to put away 
ina hold, and he had not heard any offi- 
cers of the navy say that they would trust 
Her Majesty’s ships to this anchor. It 
was said that one merit of Trotman’s an- 
chor was its lightness; but a large ship-of- 
war required a heavy anchor. The very 
weight of the anchor was a great advan- 
tagein mud, and if Trotman’s were adopt- 
edit would be an advantage to have the 
anchor made of greater weight. He hoped 
that for the future that and the other 


House of Parliament would not give so 
ready an ear to the plans of inventors, but 
that professional questions would be left to 


professional men. With regard to the ex- 
pense, Trotman’s anchor was cheaper, be: 
VOL. CLIX. [ramp senis.] 
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cause it was of less weight than the Admi- 
ralty anchor. If, however, the weight were 
increased the cost would be proportionably 
greater than the Admiralty anchor, as 
Trotman’s anchor contained a hinge, and 
was therefore more complicated in its man- 
ufacture. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE could not 
but regard the reply of the noble Duke as 
very unsatisfactory. He held in his hand 
a Parliamentary document—not an adver- 
tising placard—of the cost and relative 
merits of the Admiralty anchor and Trot- 
man’s, every word of which was authentic 
and reliable. The noble Duke said it was 
right that Trotman’s anchor should not be 
adopted without trial. But the trial had 
been made on the most extensive and ex- 
pensive scale, before a competent Commit- 
tee; and the result was that Trotman’s 
came out supreme as the best of ail the 
anchors that had been tried. If the noble 
Duke thought the merits of this anchor as 
doubtful as he affirmed, why did he perse- 
vere in perilling the safety of the Queen 
on this anchor alone? Would the noble 
Duke ask Captain Denman whether he 
shared his opinion about this anchor? 
After what the noble Duke had just said, 
he should expect that an Admiralty anchor 
would be substituted for Trotman’s to- 
morrow. The noble Duke said this was a 
doubtful anchor; and yet he allowed the 
Royal yacht, with Her Majesty on board, 
to ride at that anchor. Unless that anchor 
were changed to-morrow—well, he was going 
to say something unparliamentary, but he 
would not. The noble Duke said that the 
Great Eastern, in the gale at Holyhead, 
broke her anchor, There could be no 
greater proof of the holding power of an 
anchor. Ifthe noble Duke had told him 
the Great Eastern “ drove,’’ he would ad- 
mit that the safety of the ship might have 
been imperilled by her anchor, When an 
anchor broke, however, it was the strongest 
instance of its holding power, and the noble 
Duke had therefore pronounced the great- 
est possible enconium upon Trotman’s an- 
chor. 


COMMANDERS OF PACKETS BETWEEN 
HOLYHEAD AND KINGSTOWN. 

Viscount DUNGANNON asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether the 
Appointments to the Command of the new 
Steamers about to convey Passengers and 
Mails between Holyhead and Kingstown 
have been all filled up ; and whether it is 
correct that Two Appointments to those 
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Vessels of Commanders have been made 
whose Ago is far advanced, and whose 
state of Health was such as to preclude 
their being able during the last Winter to 
cross over in person with the Packet Boats 
under their direction? The subject was of 
the greatest importance to the public gene- 
rally, but more especially to that particular 
portion of it that was perpetually crossing 
and recrossing the Channel. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that it had been for some 
time in agitation to construct vessels to 
perform the passage of. a larger size than 
those formerly employed. Three of the 
new vessels were now completed, and would 
commence running, he understood on the 
Ist of August. He had been given to un- 
derstand that the direction of two of the 
vessels had been given to officers whose 
age was very advanced, and whose state 
of health precluded them very often from 
going over in person with the vessels un 
der their charge. He believed these offi- 


cers to have great nautical knowledge and 
long experience ; but their ages were very 
advanced ; and one of them during the 
whole of last winter was, he was credibly 
informed, unable to go across the Channel 
in person with the vessel under his com- 
mand, while the other was also laid up for 


several months. These new vessels would 
move with far greater speed than those 
formerly on the station; it was well known 
that frequently there was a very heavy sea 
between Holyhead and Kingstown ; and 
on approaching the coast of Ireland the 
Channel presented a very crowded appear- 
ance, so that there would be a hazard that 
these large vessels, going with increased 
speed, would experience collisions. It was 
obvious, then, that the commanders should 
be persons not only of nautical experience 
and science, but men in the full vigour of 
health and strength. Yet he understood 
that both the commanders he had referred 
to were past the age of 70. Considerable 
anxiety had been manifested on the sub- 
ject, and he should be glad to hear from 
the noble Duke opposite how far the infor- 
mation which had reached him on the 
subject was correct, 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET replied 
that the Admiralty had nothing whatever 
to do with the appointment of the officers 
in question. The Company appointed 
their own officers, and he had no right to 
eall on the Company to tell him what offi- 
cers they were going to employ. He 
should be very glad if these appointments 
were in his gift, but they were not. 


Viscount Dungannon 


{LORDS} 








Viscount DUNGANNON thought that 
at any rate he might have been informed 
where to apply ina matter of this kind, 
The safety of the public was completely jn 
the hands of the Company, and it was 4 
notorious fact that the two officers, though 
experienced and skilful, were of such age 
and in such a state of health as rendered 
it improbable that they would be able dur. 
ing the winter to take charge of their 
vessels. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, the 
Government had no right to interfere with 
the transactions of a private Company, and 
the Company, having the contract of the 
boats between Holyhead and Kingstown 
stood precisely in the same position to the 
Admiralty that any other Company stood 
in, and the Companies appointed their own 
commanders. The action and pressure of 
the public, he thought, would be sufficient 
to cause them to appoint proper officers. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, the noble 
Viscount was right in calling the attention 
of Parliament and the public to the matter; 
and, as the Company received £200,000 
a year for the postal service, some ques- 
tions might be asked them by the Post- 
office authorities. . 

Viscount DUNGANNON said, he 
should sincerely regret if no means could 
be found to remedy the evil. 


ENDOWED CHARITIES BILL. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, said, 
that formerly the funds of small charities 
were greatly wasted in litigation, and as 
a check Charity Commissioners were ap- 
pointed—learned, assiduous, and able men, 
the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Erle, being 
almost as great a lawyer as his brother, 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. Still it was found that there were 
many matters of great importance which 
properly fell within the province of the 
Commissioners, in which they were at pre- 
sent unable to act ; and many more of & 
merely formal charaeter, which neverthe- 
less necessitated an application to the Court 
of Chancery, at an average expense of £50 
for each application. By this Bill it was 
therefore proposed to give to the Charity 
Commissioners power, under certain re- 
strictions and conditions, to make such 
effectual orders as might at present be 
made by a Judge at Chambers, or by the 
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County Courts or district Courts of Bank- 
ruptey for the appointment or removal of 
any trustees of an endowed charity, or the 
removal of any schoolmaster or mistress or 
other officer, or for dealing with the pro- 
perty of the charity. Their power was to 
extend over any endowed charity the in- 
come of which did not exceed £50 a year; 
but not to charities whose income exceeded 
that amount without the consent of the 
majority of the trustees. Much litigation 
iad arisen in compelling discharged school- 
masters to deliver up the schools and build- 

; and a clause therefore enabled the 
magistrates, in the case of the proper re- 
moval of any schoolmaster or mistress, or 
any officer, or any recipient of a charity, to 
give possession of any buildings or other 
property held over. A clause also facili- 
tated the removal of schoolmasters by the 
trustees, with the approbation of the Com- 
missioners, and of the visitors, if there 
were any. He believed the Bill deserved 
the approbation of their Lordships. and he 
huped they would assent to the second 
reading. 

Moved That the Bill be read 2*. 

Lord BROUGHAM entirely concurred 
in the panegyrie which the noble and 
learned Lord on the woolsack had pro- 
pounced on the Charity Commissioners, 
and felt sure that the Bill would receive 
the unanimous assent of their Lordships. 

Lord CRANWORTH congratulated his 
noble and learned Friend on the introduc 
tion of so excellent and useful a measure, 
The fact that the annual amount trans- 
ferred to the Charity Commission had risen 
from £1,000 the first year to £129,000 in 
1859, and that no less than £600,000 now 
stood in the name of that body, proved the 
confidence which the public reposed in it. 

Lorn CHELMSFORD concurred with 
the object of the Bill, that of saving the 
expense which was now uselessly imposed 
upon small charities by their being com- 
og to go to the Court of Chancery. The 

» however, gave additional powers to 
the Charity Commissioners, and he should 
like to know whether the Charity Com- 
missioners were to have any powers beyond 

ose now possessed by the Court of Chan- 
ery, 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: No. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD: Then there 
could be no objection to what was pro- 
Posed ; for it would be simply saving the 
expense of going to the Court of Chancery; 
but he had thought it right to watch care- 
fully to see that no powers should be con- 





ferred on the Commissioners which was not 
now possessed by the Court of Chancery. 
Motion agreed to. 
Bill read 2* aceordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Tuesday neat. 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE : 
moved— 


“Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
how far it may be practicable to afford better 
Shelter for Shipping upon our Coasts than is at 
present afforded by the Adoption of some Plan 
for the Construction of Breakwaters and Har- 
bours less costly and better adapted for certain 
Localities than the System of solid Masonry hither- 
to in use; and whether any such Plan appears 
likely to be also serviceable for the Improvement 
of our National Defence.” 


The Lords following were named of the Com- 
mittee :— 
D. Somerset. 
E. Shrewsbury. 
E. Caithness. 
E. Hardwicke. 
E, Stradbroke. L. Wynford. 
L. Colville of Culross. L. Stanley of Alderley. 
L. Mont-Eagle (M. Sligo). L. Aveland, 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o’clock. 


L. Colchester. 

L. Ravensworth. 

L. Somerhill. 
Clanricarde). 


(M. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 29, 1860. 


Minvtes.] Pusric Bitts.—le Game Certificates, 
&c.; Dominica Hurricane Loan; Postage (Army 
and Navy); Medical Act (1858) Amendment ; 
Court of Queen’s Bench Act Amendment. 

2° Local Government Act Amendment, 
3° Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Act Amend- 
ment. 


TENURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read : 

House in Committee, Clauses 27 to 31 
agreed to. 

Clause 32 (Lan dlord 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that in the ab- 
sence of his hon. Friend (Mr. Hennessy), 
he wished to propose an Amendment. The 
Bill in its present form applied only to 
tenants from year to year. That, he 
thought, was limiting too much the scope 
of the Bill, and narrowing its beneficial 
character. Everything was to be done by 
agreement, and it was desirable to pro- 
mote such arrangements between landlord 
and tenant, as tending to a good under- 
standing between them. It was desirable 
to enable landlords and tenants to carry 
out improvements in regard to land not 
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included originally in a lease. Cases would 
arise from time to time in which a tenant 
might wish to drain and otherwise im- 
prove a portion of land not included in his 
lease, and a slight change in the wording 
of the clause would enable him to do so. 
If such a power were given, the industry 
and wealth of the country would be greatly 
promoted. He, therefore, proposed that in 
part 3, the word ‘tenant’? should mean 
all occupying tenants, holding from year 
to year, or under written leases or agree- 
ments (not containing stipulations as to 
the execution of any improvements) for a 
less term than three lives, or for thirty- 
one years. 

Mr. DEASY said, he did not see any 
objection to the clause, since nothing was 
to be done without agreement. He would 
propose, however, that the Amendment be 
not introduced at present ; but if he found 
that there was no objection to it on the 
part of the Committee, he should be will- 
ing to insert the Amendment on bringing 
up the Report. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he would with- 
draw the Amendment for the present. 

Clause agreed to ; as was also Clause 33. 

Clause 34 (Definition of ‘ Improve- 
ments’). 

Mr. MONSELL proposed, that the ten- 
ant should be entitled to receive a lump 
sum, instead of an annuity, from the land- 
lord. 

Mr. CARDWELL opposed the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, 
Clause agreed to. 

Clause 35 was also agreed to. 

Clause 36 (Consent of Landlord). 

Mr. BLAKE said, he thought that the 
tenant should have power to make im- 
provements in spite of the landlord, in 
case the latter should refuse to give his 
consent, and that he should receive com- 
pensation for those improvements in the 
same manner as if they had been effected 
by previous agreement. He, therefore, 
proposed to add at the end of the clause 
words which would secure the tenant from 
eviction after commencing improvements 
except for nonpayment of rent (unless the 
Chairman considered there was unneces- 
sary delay in the completion of the im- 
provements), until the expiration of the 
longest period named for such improve- 
ments and building leases. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member was perfectly 
foreign to the object of the Bill, which 


Mr. Longfield 


withdrawn ; 


by leave, 





was to secure certainty of compensation by 
way of annuity. The Amendment, jn. 
deed, would be fatal to the working of the 
Bill. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 

Mr. GEORGE proposed the insertion of 
words giving power to the landlord when 
works of improvement were proposed by 
the tenant to execute them, and to ¢ 
the tenant with interest at 5 per cent on 
the outlay, to be recoverable in the same 
manner and along with the rent, or to 
agree with the tenant. 

Ms. DEASY said, he did not object to the 
principle of the Amendment, but he would 
suggest that it should be carried out in a 
somewhat different manner, and observed 
that he would prepare a clause on the sub- 
ject, which he hoped would meet the ap- 
proval of the Committee. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he would not press 
his proposition on the understanding that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
bring it up embodied in a new clause. 

Lorp NAAS said, with regard to the 
suggestion for securing the tenant from 
eviction while carrying on an improve- 
ment, he thought that the tenant should 
be required to say beforehand within what 
time the improvement should be completed, 
and that during the interval he should be 
secured from eviction. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he approved of 
giving the tenant such a security, but he 
thought it would be better to do so bya 
separate clause. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 37 (Statement of Expenditure to 
be lodged with the Clerk of the Peace), 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, the clause as it 
stood at present was to the effect that the 
owner might, within three months after 
the service of a notice to improve from 
the tenant, serve the tenant with a notice 
in writing, stating that he disapproved of 
the proposed improvement, or of any part 
thereof; and the tenant who had received 
such notice should not be entitled to com- 
mence any improvement from which the 
owner had so dissented. That clause, even 
in its present form, was an improvement 
upon the original proposal of the Bill; but 
he feared that even as the clause now § 
it would give a sanction to a denial of all 
improvements on the part of a very large 
section of the Irish landlords. There was 
a certain class in Ireland who had the ab- 
surd apprehension that the tenant would 
be likely to improve them out of their pro- 
perty; there were many landlords in Ire- 
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Jand who would deny that the land wanted 
improvement—who could not be brought 
to see why the tenant should need a com- 
fortable house instead of a cabin —who 
would not admit that the soil required 
thorough draining, and would perceive no 
necessity for the making of a road; the 
fear of the expense would deter landlords 
sometimes from allowing the tenant to 
improve, and would urge them to act upon 
the very letter of the clause; there were 
landlords in Ireland, and not an incon- 
siderable number, who refused to grant 
leases because they wanted to have their 
tenants in their own power for political 
purposes ; there were landlords who were 
actualiy envious of their tenants, and did 
not desire to see them prosper. That might 
seem to many a strange assertion, but he 
had known cases which rendered it incon- 
trovertible—cases which he could bring 
before the notice of the House, and which 
had been substantiated upon oath in courts 
of justice. Thank God, such cases were 


not the majority. But, although the in- 
tention of the present Bill was to induce 
every man who had a desire, the hands 
and the means to work, to put forth all his 
energies for the improvement of the coun- 
try, it must be remembered that in its pre- 


sent form it was a purely permissive Bill, 
and only a certain number of persons might 
adopt it. Believing then that there were 
landlords who would not avail themselves 
of the Bill, and who ought to avail of it, he 
begged leave to propose an Amendment 
which would make it, to a certain degree, 
compulsory upon them to do so. If the 
tenant were really anxious and able to 
improve the land, to build a better house, 
to erect out-offices, why should the land- 
lord receive a legislative sanction in refus- 
ing to allow him todo sor Such a power 
conferred upon the landlord would be a 
terrible barrier to improvement, which 
never ought to have the sanction of the 
House. Was the tenant to be allowed to 
make improvements which would be un- 
suitable to the farm, and to compel his 
landlord to pay for them, in case of evic- 
tion ? By no means—the improvements 
must be shown to be suitable, beneficial 
and necessary to the agricultural opera- 
tions of the farm. If, in such a case, the 
landlord were still so foolish as to resist 
the improvements, let him be dealt with 
as if he were an idiot or a lunatic. Let 
the Legislature step in between him and 
his own folly, and tell him that he should 
not prevent the tenant from performing 





that improvement, which would result in 
the benefit of the landlord’s own property. 
He appealed to the House on behalf of the 
general interests of Ireland, because he 
knew that there was a deadly stream of 
emigration increasing every day, and which 
without exaggeration, was taking away 
the bone and sinew of the country. He 
wanted to give those who remained at 
home a stake in the country—something 
to defend, something to attach them to the 
institutions of the land. If the House re- 
fused to give that security they would but 
perpetuate a spirit of discontent, and, as 
a man anxious to preserve peace in the 
country, he warned them that they would 
not be legislating in a wise spirit. It had 
been sometimes urged upon him by friends 
that the effect of the Amendment he pro- 
posed, would be, that the landlord would, 
where any difference arose, proceed at once 
to evict the tenant. But there could be 
only very few men who.would thus dare 
to outrage public opinion by punishing a 
man simply for his desire to improve the 
land. Even admitting that there were 
found a dozen or twenty such cases in Ire- 
land, yet hundreds of thousands would on 
the other hand be benefited. They were 
on the horns of a dilemma, but while one 
horn was very small, the other horn was 
very great. One would at worst but gore 
the individual, while the other would gore 
the nation. He asked nothing’ against 
the rights of the landlord, or the rights of 
property. The landlord’s rights must be 
co-existent with the improvement of the 
property, and the increase of the pro- 
ductive powers of the land. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


“In page 10, line 41, to leave out from the 
word ‘ thereof’ to the end of the Clause, in order 
to add the words ‘ if, upon the hearing of the case 
before the Chairman, it shall be proved that the 
proposed improvements are not necessary, or that 
they would be prejudicial to the estate, the tenant 
shall not be entitled to commence such improve- 
ments ; but in case the Chairman shall decide 
that the proposed improvements are necessary, 
useful, and beneficial to the estate, the tenant 
shall be enabled to proceed with the improvements 
in the same way as if he had received the assent 
of the owner.” 


Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART entreated 
the hon. Member, if he wished to give the 
Bill a fair chance of passing, to withdraw 
his Amendment, for he was convinced that 
with such a clause it would never pass the 
other House. 
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Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
thought the Amendment was based alto- 
gether on a wrong idea of the rights of 
property. It would have the effect of 
changing the possession of property from 
one class of hands to another. 

Mr. DEASY said, this Amendment was 
an important one, and its success would in- 
volve the entire destruction of the Bill. It 
was precisely the question that had proved 
fatal to all the Bills that had been intro- 
duced on this subject. It proved fatal to 
the Bill introduced by the Government of 
the Earl of Derby, to the one introduced 
by the Government of the Earl of Aber- 
deen, and also to the Bill brought in by 
the present Government of Viscount Pal- 
merston. He believed that if the Amend- 
ment could be carried into effect it would 
operate to the disadvantage of the tenant. 
The Bill applied to tenants at will, and 
the moment a tenant made the attempt to 
carry out improvements contrary to the 
will of his landlord the latter would at 
once use the powers which the law gave 
him, and proceed to eviction. He believed 
it would be impossible to pass any mea- 
sure that would give a compulsory power 
to the tenant over the landlord. 

Mz. MONSELL said, he could not agree 
with the view taken by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Deasy), of this 
Amendment. The Bill of the Earl of 
Aberdeen’s Government was thrown out 
not because it contained a clause of this 
nature, but because it contained a clause 
for retrospective compensation. The Report 
of the Devon Commission recommended the 
principle embodied in the Amendment, and 
the Earl of Derby himself supported it with 
all his eloquence in the other House, and 
therefore the weight of authority was in 
favour of the Amendment. He did not 
believe that any portion of the landlords 
of Ireland would act as the Attorney 
General had stated—cruelly evict tenants 
that wished to make improvments contrary 
to the will of their landlords, Such a 
statement was no better than a slander on 
the landlords of Ireland. After all, accord- 
ing to the Report of Dr. Phillimore, the 
proposed Amendment was a part of the 
Roman civil law in use in several countries 
on the Continent. 

Coronet DICKSON said, he supported 
the Amendment. He did so as the repre- 
sentative of an agricultural county in Ire- 
land, and had no fear that he would be 
regarded as acting contrary to the interests 
of the landlords. By a previous clause 

Mr. Pollard Urquhart 





the landlord had the power of making jm. 
provements himself, and why should it be 
regarded as an interference with his ri 

to give the tenant the power of making 
those improvements which his landlord yp. 
fused to carry out? He believed that an 
overwhelming majority of the Irish land- 
lords wished to give leases to their tenants, 
but at the same time he was ready to admit 
the truth of what the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) had stated, that 
there were landlords, chiefly small proprie- 
tors, who refused to give leases from the 
fear that they would lose their influence 
over their tenants. The land should not be 
allowed to remain entirely at the caprice 
of some individuals, who might be averse 
to improvement. However, as he had op- 
posed the proposal which made the chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions the arbiter on 
other matters included in the Bill, he could 
not assent to that portion of the Amend- 
ment. He would suggest that the Landed 
Estates Court be the tribunal to decide, 
and he would then give his cordial support 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. BUTT said, the zest of the Bill, 
as compared with that Amendment, was 
utterly insignificant. The rest of the Bill 
was the landlords’ Bill—this was the 
tenants’. This very Amendment, which 
to some hon. Members seemed now s0 ob- 
jectionable, was no result of proletarian 
popular agitation. It was one of the re- 
sults of the Devon Commission, and was 
embraced in a Bill introduced in the other 
House by the Earl of Derby in 1846, and 
in another introduced into the Commons 
by the Government of Viscount Palmer- 
ston. Opposition was not to be antici- 
pated in the other House. If opposition 
there was it would be in the House of 
Commons, not in the House of Lords. 
Suppose a farm which was not so produc- 
tive as it might be; the landlord was un- 
able or unwilling to expend the necessary 
capital to make it productive; the tenant 
offered to do it himself; but, on acccount 
of some fancied rights of property, the 
landlord was to be allowed to prevent its 
being made as productive as it might be 
made for the general good of the country. 
He would ask whether hon. Gentlemen op- 


4 posite who pe as the Earl of Derby's 


Government were prepared to vote against 


the Amendment, which embodied the prin- 
ciple contained in the Earl of Derby's Bill. 
The hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. George) 
supported that Bill. Would they now 
find him acting the part of an opponent 
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of the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan; and was the noble 
lord (Lord Naas), whose name was on the 
back of the Bill of the Earl of Derby’s Go- 
yernment, prepared to oppose the Amend- 
ment? The emigration of the Irish had 
been spoken of. It had been urged that 
it was not owing to evictions. Agreed ; 
it was not owing to actual eviction. But 
it was owing to the consciousness of the 
existing want of security to the tenant in 
the occupation of his land; and unless 
some such security was given as was con- 
templated by the Amendment before the 
Commitee he was of opinion that the pre- 
sent emigration would end in the extinc- 
tion in Ireland of the old Celtic race. 

Sm JOHN WALSH said, he was 
perfectly sure that the insertion of this 
Amendment would be fatal to the Bill, 
and the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
might as well move the rejection of the 
Bill on the third reading as propose its 
introduction. The principle of the mea- 
sure was, that the landlord should have a 
voice in all the improvements that were 
made, and the Amendment, therefore, was 
in direct violation of that principle. He 
had been amazed at the vagueness and ge- 
nerality of the language used in regard to 
what we called improvements. The truth 
was, that many things which were called 
improvements would greatly deteriorate a 
property. What were called tenant-rights 
in Ireland meant, in the estimation of 
many of the tenants, nothing more than 
a subdivision of their farms among their 
children, and a return to that system 
which had plunged Ireland into the gulf 
from which, to a great extent, it was now 
emerging. The effect of the Amendment 
would be to compel the landlord to employ 
his capital in carrying out works of which 





terfere with the rights of property, and 
would to a certain extent, if carried, settle 
the question for the present at least in the 
minds of the Irish people—an effect that 
would not be produced by the Bill in its 
present form, in consequence of the power 
given to serve a counter-notice. The At- 
torney General for Ireland said that the 
introduction of the Amendment would en- 
sure the rejection of the Bill in ‘‘ another 
place ;” certainly it would if it would 
interfere with the rights of property; and, 
therefore, he wished to impress upon the 
Conservative landlords that it would not 
have any such effect. He suggested the 
Amendment of the Amendment by the in- 
troduction of a provision giving the land- 
lord an option of making the improvements 
if the assistant barrister should decide that 
improvements were necessary. 

Mr. GEORGE said, the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Youghal (Mr. Butt) had 
attempted to cast an imputation on his 
consistency in connection with this ques- 
tion. He knew nothing in the history of 
the hon. and learned Member’s political 
consistency in that House, or in his politi- 
cal morality that entitled him to catechise 
him (Mr. George) on his political conduct. 
The hon. and learned Member alluded to 
the measure which was brought forward 
by the ex-Chancellor of Ireland and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside) 
when they were connected with the Go- 
vernment of the Earl of Derby. He beg- 
ged to state that he gave that Bill his 
general approbation; but that he guarded 
himself at the time against being supposed 
to favour all its details. He held an in- 
dependent opinion then, as he did now, 
upon the important question submitted to 
the consideration of Parliament. He, for 


he did not approve, and which would | one, objected to the transfer of the control 
prevent him executing improvements that | of his property from himself to the Chair- 
he believed would be really beneficial. | man of Quarter Sessions. He was averse 


Though he disapproved of the Bill as a 
whole, he thought that the clause which 
gave the landlord the power to control the 
improvements to be made involved a very 
valuable principle, and he trusted that the 
Amendment now proposed would be re- 
jected by the Committee. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he would 
beg to impress upon the Conservative land- 
lords that there would not be the least dan- 
ger in concurring in the Amendment with 
alittle alteration, which he understood the 

m. Mover would have no objection to 
make. The Amendment would not in- 





to being dragged, at the instigation of his 
tenant, before an assistant barrister, there 
to produce his title deeds, and to show the 
reason why he did and why he did not 
grant a lease, or assent to projected alte- 
rations which might or might not be im- 
provements. He trusted, therefore, that 
the Government would adhere with fidelity 
to the great principles of the Bill; but if 
they agreed to the Amendment he did not 
think they could carry the measure by any 
majority in that House, and from previous 
experience they might expect that it would 
not be approved of elsewhere. 
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Mr. CARDWELL said, he had no com- 
plaint to make as to the manner in which the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan had brought 
forward his Amendment; but he thought 
it exceedingly doubtful whether his pro- 
posal would be one advantageous to the 
tenant. If they continued the power of 
eviction, every compulsory power they gave 
to the tenant over the landlord, would ope- 
rate to the injury of the former. It was 
of no use to refer to former Bills. This 
they must make up their minds to, if they 
wished the present Bill to pass—they must 
avoid compulsion and retrospection. Where 
there was a willing landlord and a willing 
tenant, improvement could take place ; and 
where a limited landlord was unable to 
make improvements, the clause set him 
free from the fetters of settlements, and 
gave him the power of a fee-simple land- 
lord; it gave to the family that benefit of 
the settlement, and gave to the present oc- 
cupier the benefit of the freehold. It would 
also render it impossible in future for a 
tenant who was evicted to lose the benefit 
of the bond fide improvements that he had 
made. These two advantages would be 
gained by the Bill, and he earnestly pressed 
the Committee not to destroy these prin- 
ciples by the introduction of a compulsory 


power over the landlord by the tenant. 
Lorp FERMOY said, he did not believe 
that the landlords of Ireland were such 
bad men or such fools as to evict tenants 
because they were anxious to improve their 


estates. He would support the Amend- 
ment, notwithstanding that some Members 
seemed to think it would endanger the 
Bill in that place where there was very 
little redemption for anything that was 
good. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, that as a landlord 
he should most cordially vote for the 
Amendment. He would compel the land- 
lord, in certain cases, to make improve- 
ments; and, in doing so, he would not be 
doing him any injustice. He knew there 
were landlords who would prefer to sit 
down with their hands in their pockets, 
and very little else in their pockets besides 
their hands, rather than comply with the 
just requirements of the tenant. In sup- 
porting the Amendment, he was not acting 
against the interest of his class; because, 
if they understood their interest, they 
must see that the improvements of their 
estates would be for their advantage. 

Sik WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
he thought there was nothing in the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Dungar- 
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van that should excite alarm in the mind 
of the most sensitive stickler for the ri 
of property. His right hon. Friend (Mr, 
Cardwell) had not stated that the intro- 
duction of the Amendment would be fatal 
to the Bill, and therefore he would give it 
his support. 

Question put, ‘That the words ‘and 
no tenant,’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided : Ayes 140; Noes 
48: Majority 92. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Tuesday next, at Twelve of the Clock, 


GAME LICENCES (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. 


Me. FENWICK said, he wished to ask 
the Lord Advocate, Whether a Licence is 
required for the Sale of Game in Scotland; 
and, if not, whether there are any reasons 
why the Law should not be assimilated to 
that of England on the subject ? 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE said, there was 
no Licence at present required for the Sale 
of Game in Scotland. He could not see 
any reason why the law on the subject 
should not be assimilated to that of Eng- 
land. 


LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Caprain STACPOOLE said, he rose to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther the Irish Landed Estates Court now 
employed the Ordnance Department ex- 
clusively for all its Surveys and Valua- 
tions, and whether at a higher rate of re- 
muneration than used to be paid to the 
professional gentlemen previously employ- 
ed for that purpose ? 

Mz. CARDWELL stated that theJudges 
of the Landed Estates Court finding that 
the plans on which the titles sought to be 
established were incorrectly and imper- 
fectly made out under the former system, 
had recourse to the Ordnance Department 
for assistance. The total cost of the plans 
was now 4d. per acre, but the charge m 
the aggregate was less than under the 
former unsatisfactory mode of preparation. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS FOR IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet FRENCH said, he rose to in- 
quire, Whether the attention of the Law 
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Officers of the Crown have been called to 
the 42nd Geo. III., c. 66, which enables 
the Government to accept the services of 
any corps of Volunteers which it is pro- 

to embody ; and whether, in their 
opinion, it will be competent to form Vo- 
lunteer Corps in Ireland. 

Mr. DEASY said, the attention of the 
law officers of the Crown had been di- 
rected to the difference in the law respect- 
ing Volunteer Corps in England and in 
Ireland. It was their opinion that, al- 
though the Crown was enabled to accept 
the services of the Volunteer Corps in Ire- 
land, no power existed either to regulate 
or control those corps when once levied, 
and even the Commanding Officer was 
equally destitute of authority. All the 
Crown could do was to disband the corps, 
and to compel them to return their arms 
and accoutrements into store. 


SUPERANNUATION OF DOCKYARD 
LABOURERS.—QUESTION. 


Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOZ7E said, 
he wished to ask the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Admiralty, Whether it 
is true that certain dockyard labourers 
have been refused superannuation, and on 
what grounds that refusal has been given ? 
He also wished to know what steps the 
Board of Admiralty have taken since the 
passing of the Superannuation Act last 
Session, to place the admission of labourers 
on such a footing as to secure for those 
permanently employed the benefits which 
the Act intended to confer upon them. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, it was 
true that seven dockyard labourers had 
been discharged without receiving super- 
amnuation. The Act of 1859 did not give 
retiring allowances to those who were not 
previously entitled to it, and the ordinary 
labourers in dockyards had not been en- 
titled to superannuation since 1833. The 
Admiralty had no intention of proposing 
any alteration of the law. 


EUROPEAN FORCES (INDIA) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


_Cotonen SYKES: I beg to ask the 
night hon. Baronet, the Secretary of State 
for India, Whether the Papers of which 
the want was so much felt during the 
debate of last evening are now forthcom- 
ing; and if not, whether he can explain 
ae of the delay in their produc- 
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Sim CHARLES WOOD: I felt it my 
duty last night, in consequence of what 
occurred during the debate, to make in- 
quiry into the circumstances connected 
with the papers relating to the mutiny of 
our army in India, a portion of which I 
now hold in my hand. They are very 
voluminous, and some of them have not 
yet been printed. I referred for informa- 
tion on the subject to the Military Secre- 
tary of the Indian Department, and I 
have found the circumstances to be as 
follows. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) asked me early in 
February, whether there would be any ob- 
jection to the production of these papers, 
and I said that he was perfectly welcome 
to them, if they were moved for as an un- 
opposed Return. My hon. Friend accord- 
ingly made a formal Motion for them on 
the 15th of February. They were pre- 
pared in the military Department of the 
India House, and they were given to the 
private Secretary of my hon. Friend on 
the 20th of March, and on the 22nd. of 
that month they were laid on the table 
of the House, and ordered to be printed. 
They were afterwards sent for verifica- 
tion to the Military Secretary of the Indian 
Department, and I am sorry to say that 
some delay took place in revising the 
papers. The Military Secretary thought 
that he was going on fast enough, as long 
as the other papers were not sent to him, 
while we waited to forward the further 
documents, until he returned the first por- 
tion revised. The whole series of Indian 
papers amounts to about 800 pages, but 
there was a portion of them referring to 
the case of Sir Charles Trevelyan, which 
being a personal question, we thought it 
desirable should be pressed forward as 
much as possible. This is the course that 
has been pursued, and this has been the 
cause of the delay. I do not wish to blame 
either the printer or the Military Secre- 
tary, although like the Earl of Chatham 
and Sir Robert Strachan, they certainly 
have been waiting for one another. But 
at this present moment there are about 
500 pages printed, and there still remain 
800 pages to be printed, and I may add 
that the matter was not brought to the 
notice of my hon. Friend the Under Se- 
cretary of the India Board, until the 27th 
ultimo, when he received a note stating 
that an hon. Member of the House had 
been inquiring about the papers, and the 
steps which he took upon that informa- 
tion evince every desire on our part that 
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the printing should be proceeded with as 
rapidly as possible. The Military Secre- 
tary is, in common with the Council, en- 
tirely opposed to the amalgamation, and 
the House will easily judge that if there 
has been any delay on their part, it has 
been quite unintentional, and has certainly 
not been with the view of furthering the 
course that I have proposed. 

On the Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House to Monday next, 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I wish to 
take this opportunity of stating briefly the 
course which we propose to take with re- 
ference to the order of business for to-night 
and the early part of next week. Objec- 
tion was taken last evening to going on 
with the discussion upon the Bill for the 
Amalgamation of the European forces in 
India, upon the ground that papers which 
were said to be necessary to the formation 
of a proper opinion on the subject, had 
not been placed in the hands of hon, Mem- 
bers. I hope, however, that my right 
hon. Friend, the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman),, will waive his objection to 
going on on Monday with the discussion 
on the second reading of the Bill, provided 
a portion, if not the whole of the papers, 
are in the hands of hon. Members on Mon- 
day morning, and on the condition that 
the Committee on the Bill should be put 
off until the whole of the papers are in 
the hands of hon. Members. If that 
should be agreed to, of course the order 
for to-night will be put off till Monday. 
I am sorry to say that my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General is confined 
to his house by indisposition, and there- 
fore is not able to be here to-night to go 
on with the Bankruptcy Bill, which is the 
next order of the day. I should hope 
that under these circumstances the House 
will agree to going into Committee of 
Supply, to enable my right hon. Friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to pro- 
ceed with such Estimates as he is pre- 
pared to go on with. 

Mr. HORSMAN : —As I understand 
that we shall have the greater portion of 
the papers relating to the Organization of 
the Indian Army in our hands on Monday 
morning, and that the Bill will be read a 
second time on Monday evening, with the 
understanding that the Committee on the 
Bill shall be postponed until we have the 
whole of the papers in our hands, I think 
it would be better, for the convenience of 
the House, that we should defer the De- 
bate until Monday. But I think it is 
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necessary to state what the papers are 
which we require, and in doing so, I must 
beg to call the attention of the House to 
the very singular statement which has 
just been made by the right hon. Gentle. 
man, the Secretary of State for Indis, 
He told us this morning, two or three 
times over, that the delay in the produc- 
tion of these papers did not rest in an 

way with his department. He said that he 
had presented these papers three months 
ago, and that the fault of their non-pro- 
duction lay entirely with the printer, and 
another Member of the Cabinet got up and 
stated also that it lay with the Printing 
Committee. Iam informed that the right 
hon. Baronet has been going about the 
House, from one hon. Member to another, 
asking them to put a question to him on 
this subject, so as to anticipate any state- 
ment that I might make. I have heard 
to-day that those papers were sent to the 
printer, but that the right hon. Gentleman 
has had them taken back from the printer 
to the India Department, and that they 
have been in the right hon. Gentleman's 
department ever since, and unless I am in- 
correctly informed, at 1 o’clock this mor- 
ing, when the right hon. Gentleman said 
that those papers had been for three 
months with the printer, and that no fault 
was attributable to him in the matter, 
those papers were still in his department, 
and had not been returned to the printer. 
Now, is that true, or is it not? If it is 
true, then I say an amount of carelessness 
has been displayed, which is scarcely cre- 
dible on the part of a Cabinet Minister, for 
last night he sought to carry the House 
with him, by stating, three times over, 
that these papers had been three months 
out of his hands, and in the hands of the 
printer, and that the fault of their non- 
production rested entirely with the printer, 
when at the very moment he knew that 
they were in his hands, or in the hands of 
a subordinate of his department. Now, 
I ask again, is that true? I have not 
had time to make myself perfectly cer- 
tain upon all the details, but I have 
reason to believe that these are the facts 
of the case, which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has now attempted to antici 
pate by saying that the question was one 
which lay between the Military Secretary 
and the printer. But now, passing from 
that point, I wish the Government an 

the House clearly to understand why we 
want those papers, and why we 

them as a necessary preliminary for the 
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satisfactory discussion of the Bill. Last 
the Government introduced a Bill to 
maintain a local army in India, and this 
year they have introduced a Bill to repeal 
the Act of last year, and the Secretary of 
State, in introducing that Bill, stated to 
the House, as a ground of justification of 
that change of policy, that circumstances 
had since August last come to the know- 
ledge of Her Majesty’s Government which 
were not known to them last year. But, 
Sir, I endeavoured to show the House last 
night, from a telegram which I read, ad- 
dressed by Lord Clyde to the Governor 
General in 1858, that those circumstances 
were known to the Government at the 
time, and therefore that change of policy 
appears to have been based upon something 
which they have not thought fit to ex- 
lain. I also stated that I had reason to 
ow that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not dealt frankly with the House, as to 
certain other papers which had been pre- 
sented; that he had given to this House 
papers professing to be complete, but which 
were only extracts; and that important 
portions had been omitted from papers 
which he professed to give entire. It was 
quite open to the right hon. Gentleman at 
once to have refuted that statement, and 
to have challenged investigation upon it; 
and so far from expecting that he would 
have voted for closing the debate last 
night, before he gave an explanation, I 
should have thought that he would have 
been the first person to have insisted that 
a division on the second reading should 
not be taken, until an opportunity for ex- 
plaining these matters had been afforded 
to him. But the right hon. Gentleman 
remained perfectly silent—glued to his 
seat—and thus, in the opinion of many 
hon. Members of the House, he thereby 
allowed judgment to go against him by 
default. Under such circumstances, I felt 
myself justified in insisting that that Bill 
should not proceed until we had the pa- 
pers before us, to enable us to judge whe- 
ther the reasons on which this change of 
policy was justified, had any existence ex- 
cept in the right hon. Gentleman’s imagi- 
nation, or were based upon more substan- 
tial grounds. Now, Sir, I wish further to 
say that, when the papers are produced, 
I trust that they will be the real thing for 
which we ask, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman will produce the real papers 
that we desire. The right hon. Gentleman 
has just told us that they contain 800 
pages of printed matter, and he said last 
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night that when produced, they will not 
afford us much assistance. Then the delay 
has occurred from the encumbering of those 
Returns with an enormous mass of matter 
which no one desires to have, but there are 
important and interesting documents which 
we do desire, and we do expect to have— 
we wish te have all the early despatches 
of Lord Clyde and Sir William Mansfield— 
we wish to have a continuous and unbroken 
narrative of all those circumstances which 
have been miscalled a mutiny in the Eu- 
ropean force in India. I moreover under- 
stand that within the last day or two, 
protests from various Members of the 
Council have been lodged with, and are in 
the hands of, the right hon. Gentleman. 
If so, I trust that those papers will be 
also produced, and I trust that they will 
be the real papers that we ask for, because 
I must say, after what I showed from my 
Lord Clyde’s telegram last night, and after 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself this morning as to the papers hay- 
ing been so long out of his possession, and 
the fault being in the office of the printer, 
I think that the House is justified in look- 
ing with great vigilance indeed, to all the 
proceedings of the right hon. Gentleman 
with regard to this matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS: I only wish, 
Sir, to express in one word my entire 
satisfaction with the proposal of the noble 
Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with respect to proceeding with 
this Bill. I think it is a most satisfactory 
arrangement, and I can only say, with re- 
gard to the proceedings that took place 
this morning, that if any suggestion had 
been made that those papers should be 
guaranteed to be before the House when 
we go into Committee, I should have been 
quite ready to have assented to the second 
reading of the Bill last night ; but the cir- 
cumstances certainly were rather peculiar. 
There were many hon. Members who 
would wish to speak, and whom I am sure 
the House would have been glad to listen 
to. Certainly on this very important sub- 
ject it did strike me as most desirable that 
no impression should go abroad that at a 
time when public apprehension was re- 
lieved in a great measure in reference to 
our great Indian Empire, public interest 
in our Indian Empire and in its prosperity 
had been abated. I will only add the ex- 
pression of my hope in confirmation of that 
which has been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just spoken, that those 
papers, be they memoranda, or Minutes, or 
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protests, or by whatever other name they 
may be called, of the Members of the 
Council, will also be laid upon the table 
of the House, because I think that they 
would contribute very greatly to elucidate 
the question at issue, and enable us to 
form a correct conclusion upon it. I must 
say, and I beg to be excused for making 
this observation, that it has been said with 
regard to myself, and others who have 
taken a part in this question, that we have 
ventured to volunteer statements that are 
unsupported by personal authority here 
and in India, and that we are certainly in 
a minority in this House. I should state 
that the views which I entertain have been 
supported by three successive Governors- 
General of India, and they are supported 
by many of the Members of the Council; 
and, therefore, it is not correct to say that 
we are obtruding opinions which are not 
seconded by those in authority, both in 
England and in India. 

Coronet SYKES: With regard to the 
Returns granted by the House to my Mo- 
tion two of them are very important. I 
have made frequent inquiries with reference 
to them in the Journal Office, but I can 
obtain no information about them, and 
they are not forthcoming. I trust there- 
fore before we are called upon to express 
an opinion with regard to the second read- 
ing of this Bill, those Returns also may be 
added to the Order of the House. 

Str FREDERIC SMITH: I am un- 
willing that this discussion should close 
without making an observation with re- 
gard to a gentleman whose name has often 
been mentioned by the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for India. I have 
long been in official communication with 
the Military Secretary for India, and I am 
quite certain that no man in this country 
is more deserving of the confidence of the 
House of Commons. He isa most honest, 
upright, zealous, and indefatigable public 
officer, and I am quite certain that if any 
delay on his part has taken place in the 
production of those documents to the House 
of Commons, it has been entirely the result 
of his scrupulous anxiety to have them 
presented to the House in as perfect a form 
as possible. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: I had not sup- 
posed that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Horsman) would have rendered it neces- 
sary for me to refer again to the statement 
which I made last night. What he stated 
last night was, that I had suppressed the 
papers, obviously because I did not wish 


Mr. Arthur Mills 
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the House to be in possession of them at 
the time when I brought forward my Mo- 
tion for the amalgamation of the Indian 
army. lt was not a charge of neglect in 
my Department, as I should have expect. 
ed, but it was a charge of wilful supres- 
sion of truth on my part, and of with- 
holding from the House information which 
might enable it to come to a conclusion 
different from that which I recommended, 
My statement was not that they were out 
of the hands of my Department, and that 
I knew nothing about the papers, from the 
time that they were laid upon the table of 
this House. What I did say, what I did 
deny, and what I deny again, is that by 
any act of mine, direct or indirect, I kept 
back those papers from the House—and in 
the strongest terms that I can do so, con- 
sistently with civility to the right hon. 
Gentleman, I beg to say that the charge is 
totally unfounded. The fact is, as I stated 
last night, not that the papers were all 
sent back to the India Department, but 
that the proof sheets were sent from time 
to time to Colonel Baker for revision, and, 
as has been stated by an hon. and gallant 
Member on the opposite side of the 
House, he is the most honourable and 
scrupulous, and one of the best public ser- 
vants with whom I ever was acquainted. 
His opinion on the subject of the Indian 
army is opposed to mine, and no one there- 
fore would suppose that he was actuated 
by any other motive in the world in keep- 
ing these papers back, except for the pur- 
pose of insuring their accuracy. I have 
indeed heard that those revised proofs, to 
a certain extent, have been perused by 
others. I am not sure that some hon. 
Gentleman may not have received infor- 
mation of the contents of these papers— 
but certainly it was not on my part, in 
any way whatsoever, that the least delay 
has occurred, in the production or the 
printing of those papers. Now, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman says that I shrank 
from the discussion last night, by voting 
against the adjournment of the Debate. 
Certainly I should rather say that those 
who shrank from the debate were those 
who voted for the adjournment. I was 
perfectly ready and anxious that the de- 
bate should have gone on last night, and 
I should have been prepared to take my 
part, and to justify any portions of my 
conduct which might have been assailet 

by the right hon. Gentleman—but it 18 
rather too much that he who voted for the 
adjournment of the debate, should now 
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turn round upon me, and accuse me of 
sitting quietly by, without giving explana- 
tions which I was perfectly willing to do, 
and of allowing judgment to go against 
me by default. According to the invariable 
practice of the House, the hon. Member 
who moves a Bill waits for the close of the 
debate to hear the different arguments 
which are adduced against the measure, and 
according to that rule, I was waiting for 
the close of the debate, and it was the 
right hon. Gentleman who urged the re- 
ceipt of those papers, and the hon. Mem- 
bers who voted for the adjournment of 
the House, who prevented me on that 
occasion from taking that part in the de- 
bate which I otherwise should have done. 
The right hon. Gentleman now complains 
of my overlaying these Returns by unne- 
cessary details. He must know, as the 
House knows, that the Department is 
bound to answer the Order of the House; 
and if my hon. Friend the Member for 
Perth moved for certain papers, it was our 
duty to return those papers however long 
they might be. Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment have no wish to withhold those pa- 
pers, although they do not think that they 
will throw much light upon the question ; 
but the hon. Gentleman having moved for 


them, we felt that we had no right to re- 
sist the production of those papers. If, 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud should find that they 
are more voluminous than he thinks con- 
venient, all I can say is, that I beg that 
he will not throw the blame on me. The 
papers that were moved for were produced, 
and are now in course of being printed, 
and they will be placed upon the table of 
the House; and if any delay has occurred, 
all that I beg to say is that I am not re- 
sponsible for keeping back those papers. 
The right hon. Gentleman has made an- 
other charge against me of garbling papers. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to state what 
the fact is upon that matter. The papers 
which are now on the table of the House 
were extracts from private letters. I 
thought it desirable that my colleagues in 
the Cabinet and the Indian Council should 
see these private letters, and they were 
printed confidentially for their use. Three 
Members of the Council prepared confi- 
dential memoranda on those extracts, and 
they also were printed for the use of the 
Council. Before they had been printed a 
week, my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) 
moved for the production of those papers, 
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and I stated to him at the time that it 
seemed to me to be a most unheard-of 
proceeding that he should move for confi- 
dential memoranda of the very existence 
of which he had no right to be aware. 

Cotonen SYKES: I did not know that 
they were confidential. 

Srr CHARLES WOOD: My hon. and 
gallant Friend has said that he was not 
aware that they were confidential; but how 
the fact of the existence of those confiden- 
tial memoranda was communicated to him 
I cannot say. I can only say that I ob- 
jected to their production. I stated, and 
[ repeat it again, that I thought they were 
not papers which ought to be laid before 
the House. Indeed, Sir, even if I had 
wished that those confidential memoranda 
should have been laid before the House of 
Commons, it was obviously impossible that 
those papers could be laid upon the table 
of the House without the letters on which 
they were founded ; and before I could lay 
them on the table of the House, I was 
obliged to telegraph to India to ask the 
permission of Lord Clyde, Sir William 
Mansfield, and Earl Canning, to lay upon 
the table of the House such portions of 
those papers as I thought desirable. There 
were some expressions in the letters which 
had been laid before the Council, which 
I did not think advisable, or fair to 
individuals, to lay before the public, 
and I omitted them, after obtaining the 
permission of those who had written 
them. Ihave now only to say that the 
extracts which I omitted were of two 
kinds — one expressing an opinion more 
favourable by far to my view than any- 
thing I had left, and another an expres- 
sion to which I suppose the accusation of 
the right hon. Gentleman refers, an ex- 
pression of Colonel Durand. That is the 
only case to which I am inclined to sup- 
pose this accusation can refer, and I shall 
be obliged to him if he will state whether 
I am right in that. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman declines to do so. I will, there- 
fore, state to the House that the only in- 
stance to which his imputation can pos- 
sibly apply is with reference to one of 
Colonel Durand’s memoranda. I will state 
to the House exactly what those facts are. 
Ihave no wish to keep back anything 
that occurred. In Colonel Durand’s con- 
fidential memoranda there were two para- 
graphs which referred to a private letter 
of Sir Patrick Grant, which I did not 
think it right to lay before the public. I 
sent for Colonel Durand, and suggested to 
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him that it would be better if those two 

aragraphs were left out, and he said that 
he had no objection on his part, except 
for this reason, that though he had kept 
these confidential memoranda perfectly 
secret, he knew that they had been shown 
about to many persons, and he would not 
like himself to withdraw any paragraph 
to which he had put his hand, but that 
the memoranda were in my possession, and 
if I chose to take upon myself the re- 
sponsibility. of striking out those two 
paragraphs he had no objection. I said, 
‘*T will take upon myself to do that, be- 
cause, as I do not lay upon the table of 
the House the private letters of which 
those paragraphs are part, I think it is 
better that those paragraphs should not 
appear.” I beg to say that the omission 
does not in the slightest degree vary, 
alter, or retract the opinion expressed in 
the memoranda. I have stated to the 
House fairly and openly why I left them 
out. I had authority fram Colonel Durand 
to keep back such portions of private 
letters as I have mentioned, and it would 
have been absurd to have left in the hands 
of the printers paragraphs referring to 
private letters which do not appear. I 
do not think, therefore, that I am in fair- 
ness open to the accusation of garbling 
those papers. 

Now, Sir, I will not enter into the ques- 
tion of whether I am justified in taking a 
different course this year from that which 
I pursued in August last year. I think that 
the circumstances which I have already 
stated perfectly warrant that change of 
course, and I beg to remind the House of 
this, that when I introduced the Bill in 
August last, for the purpose of covering 
an illegality which had been committed 
by the Government which preceded us, 
in having a larger local force than was 
warranted by law, (for by law the limit 
was 24,000, which limit was exceeded) I 
stated distinctly the reason why I intro- 
duced that Bill, and I stated at the same 
time—in the middle of the month of 
August—that the introduction of that Bill 
was in no way to prejudice the question 
of the Indian army which we should be 
compelled to tuke up this year. 

I must beg pardon of the House for 
having made these statements. It is cer- 
tainly no fault of mine, but I think that 
after the right hon. Gentleman last night 
and to-day has imputed such motives to 
me, I could not, with due regard to my 
character as a Member of this House, avoid 


Sir Charles Wood 
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making the observations which I have 
done. 
Subject dropped. 


ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. KEKEWICH said, he rose to call 
the attention of the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to the disturb. 
ances which took place on Sunday last 
in the ‘neighbourhood of the church of 
St. George’s-in-the-East. He had collect- 
ed a few facts from the public journals re- 
lative to what had occurred, but he did 
not rely on that source of information 
alone as he had also been in communica. 
tion with persons who were present on the 
occasion. He found it stated that great 
disturbance occurred during the service, 
but the sermon was not interrupted, but 
afterwards, 


‘‘' The mob collected in the yard round the en- 
trance to the rectory, and as the clergy and chor. 
isters passed in they were hooted and hustled. 
Two or three of the choristers attempted to make 
their way home, and for that purpose went out 
into Cannon Street, where their appearance was 
the signal for a terrific uproar. They were fol- 
lowed by several hundreds of people, who hissed 
and yelled, and threw at them dirt, stones, and 
anything else they could obtain. Once or twice 
the choristers, who wore round collars similar to 
those adopted by Roman Catholic priests, and lon 
coats, made a run for it, but the mob ran too, an 
increased in numbers at every step.” 


He (Mr. Kekewich) must correct one state- 
ment in that Report, for he was assured 
by the parties themselves that they wore 
nothing in any way resembling the dress 
of Roman Catholic priests. The Report 
went on to say :— 


“ On arriving in the Commercial Road an at- 
tempt was made to beat the cboristers, and a des- 
perate rush was made upon them, but three or 
fonr policemen who arrived at the time kept the 
mob back as well as they could, and the charisters 
darted down a narrow street. The mob followed 
and drove them back into the Commercial Road. 
At this time they seemed undecided as to the 
course they should pursue, and one of them tried 
to go back so that he might take refuge in the 
clergy house in Cannon Street, but the mob re- 
fused to let him do so, and drove him and his 
friends in an opposite direction along the Com- 
mercial Road, on reaching the top of which they 
made another attempt to escape by running down 
astreet at the rear of Whitechapel Church, into 
the Whitechapel Road. The mob, which at this 
time consisted of at least 1,000 persons, followed 
them with loud execrations, and, matters threaten- 
ing to become serious, two of them took refuge in 
a coffee-house. Peremptory orders were shou 
by the mob that ‘the Puseyites should be turned 
out,’ and turned out they were, to be knocked 
about by their ruffianly assailants,” 
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When the subject was last before the 
House the Secretary of State, referring to 
what had occurred within the church, 
said he did not know whether what had 
happened could be called an outrage. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would ad- 
mit the proceedings of last Sunday were 
outrageous, and take steps to prevent their 
recurrence. He (Mr. Kekewich) did not 

for the rector of St. George’s, 
whom he did not know. He believed that 
rey. Gentleman to be an amiable man, at- 
tentive to his pastoral duties, but it was 
to be regretted that he had not met the 
irritation that had sprung up in due time, 
and by conciliatory measures endeavoured 
to prevent these troubles. He could assure 
the rev. Gentleman that the people of this 
country would not brook any departure 
from the pure and holy system of worship 
to which they were accustomed, or sanc- 
tion any forms or innovations which they 
considered to belong to a religion which 
was not their own. Having called the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary to the circumstances he 
would only ask him further what steps he 
had taken to prevent a recurrence of such 
disorders. 

Sim GEORGE LEWIS: The hon. Mem- 
ber has referred to an article which ap- 
peared in the newspapers, professing to 
give an account of what took place at St. 
George’s-in-the-East on Sunday last. He 
has not said that he has any additional in- 
formation. 

Mr. KEKEWICH: I distinctly said I 
had been in communication with those 
who were present. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: I did not col- 
lect that the hon. Gentleman had received 
any information from those persons, as all 
he has stated has been extracted from the 
newspaper report. In one material parti- 
cular—that relative to the dress of the 
choristers—he has corrected the account, 
and, from information I have received, I 
am led to believe that in other parts it is 
overcharged. I have here the report of 
the superintendent of police who was in 
the church on Sunday last, which I will 
read to the House :— 


“T beg to report that this day’s 11 o’clock morn- 
ing service at the parish church of St. George’s- 
in-the-East was attended by about 160 persons, 
twenty-five of whom left the church at the com- 
Mencement of the sermon. The Rev. T. Dove 
officiated throughout, and, with the exception of 
a little feigned coughing during the prayer for the 
clergy, no irregularity occurred. ‘The lecturer’s 

n service was attended by about 300 per- 
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sons, who conducted themselves in an orderly and 
attentive manner. About 200 persons awaited 
the opening of the churchyard gates prior to the 
7 o’clock evening service, which was attended by 
about 1,000 persons. The choristers (eighteen), 
as in the morning, wore their white surplices, and 
sat in the organ gallery, and the clergymen, when 
not officiating, sat within the communion rails, 
The Rev. T. Dove read or intoned the prayers, a 
strange clergyman read the lessons, and the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Ward. There 
was the usual amount of noise from feigned cough- 
ing, hissing, and some laughter during the first 
of the service, aithough but little interruption 
was attempted during the sermon. On Mr. Dove 
ascending the steps of the altar after receiving 
the offertory, he turned his face towards the east; 
this caused much hissing and noise, which con- 
tinued during the benediction. The people next 
attempted the doxology, which for a time was 
prevented by the organ, but finally sung; after- 
wards they all gradually left the church and 
streets.” 


That is the report of the police superin- 
tendent who was present on the occasion, 
and the House will observe that the dis- 
turbances were confined to unseemly and 
irreverent noises interposed during the 
service, and that there was nothing which 
amounted to a breach of the peace, or the 
use of any force. I have two other police 
reports bearing more directly on the state- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman. One is the 


report of the inspector and superintendent, 


dated June 29 :— 


“TI beg to report respecting the attached ex- 
tract from The Times of the 26th instant, that on 
Sunday evening, the 24th instant, about half-past 
8 p. m., two gentlemen (supposed choristers) were 
shouted at by a few boys, who, it is supposed, fol- 
lowed them from St, George’s-in-the-East Church 
to the Commercial-road. The police were on the 
spot immediately, having been posted at short in- 
tervals to prevent persons leaving the church 
being molested. The crowd increased to about 
250 or 300 persons, and when at Church-lane, 
Whitechape!, the gentlemen who were being fol- 
lowed then ran down Spectacle-alley into High- 
street, Whitechapel, and the police prevented the 
crowd from following ; but some of them, taking 
another turning, again met the same two persons 
in Whitechapel. The police then escorted them 
to George-yard, up which they went, and the 
crowd was prevented following any further. No 
mud or any other missile was seen thrown by the 
police, nor was there any person assaulted, and no 
complaint was made by any person to the police 
of any one being ill-treated.” 


Here is another report by the inspector 
and superintendent :— 


“T beg to report with reference to the annexed 
paragraph from The Times newspaper of the 26th 
instant, that none of the clergy or choristers were 
hooted or hustled in the churchyard near the en- 
trance to the rectory-house on Sunday evening 
last, nor was there a terrific uproar in Cannon- 
street-road, nor were three of the choristers hissed, 
yelled, dirt or stones thrown at them, nor was 
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there any disorder near the church’ to justify the 
interference of the police in arresting any person.” 
T'do not find, therefore, that there is any 
reason for supposing that any peculiar vio- 
lence or impropriety occurred last Sunday. 
The House may, perhaps, wish to know 
what is the police force now regularly sta- 
tioned ‘at that church and its neighbour- 
hood every Sunday to preserve the peace. 
There are ten ‘police-constables in the 
church, with two sergeants and an inspec- 
tor. In the churchyard there are two 
constables ; between the churchyard and 
Wellclose-square there are five; a sergeant 
and twelve constables are kept patrolling 
near the church; there is a reserve of one 
inspector, two sergeants, and twenty con- 
stables ; and in Denmark-street an inspec- 
tor, a sergeant, and fifteen constables are 
stationed, making altogether seventy-three 
men constantly employed there every Sun- 
day for the special purpose of preventing 
any breach of the peace. The Commis- 
sioner of police informs me that, with 
the exception of occasions when there are 
great open-air assemblages, he has not for 
many years brought together so large a 
body of police for any purpose as now regu- 
larly attend the services at St. George’s- 
in-the-East. Perhaps I may also state, for 
the information of the House, the instruc- 
tions under which the police act. I will 
not go into the details, but here is one 
sentence :— 


“The police are, if possible, to prevent the 
commission of any assault or other breach of the 
peace, and apprehend the parties offending. They 
are likewise to enforce the provisions of the Ist of 
Mary, cap. 3,'an‘extract from which accompanies 
this order.” 


After this explanation I hope the House 
will be of, opinion that there has been no 
remissness on the part of the Government 
in giving due protection to those who per- 
form Divine service in this church. It is 
very lamentable that these irreverent in- 
terruptions of public worship should so 
often occur ; but, as I haye already stated, 
I think they do not amount to breaches of 


the peace. They are interruptions in the { 


nature of noisy exclamations, the responses 
being made at improper times, and other 
means adopted. by which persons, without 
showing that they, interrupt the service, 
nevertheless contrive to attain their end. 
They do not appear. to bring themselves 
within the grasp of the law. At all events, 
the acts they commit are not such as are 
cognizable by the police. Subject to that 
exception, every means has been used by 
Sir George Lewis 
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the Government and the Commissioners tf 
Police for preventing the recutrence’ Gp 
these very lamentable and unseemly dis. 
turbances. to 


HOLYHEAD HARBOUR-—QUESTION}’ 


Mr. STANLEY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, if he'is 
in possession of any Report or Documents 
regarding the effects of the severe gales of 
the 25th and 26th October last on the new 
Harbour, Piers, and Works’ at’ Holyhead: 
Also, as to the security of the’ Greit 
Eastern and other vessels ‘taking ‘shéltér 
there during that gale, and if any casugl. 
ties occurred owing to any defect ‘ih ‘the 
construction of the Harbour: And, if he 
can state the number of vessels taking 
shelter in the new Harbour during the 
last two years? The harbour at’ Holyhead 
had cost the country a miifion of money, 
and the Admiralty ought to state whether 
they were of opinion that the harbour was, 
as he believed it to be, a really useful work, 
or, as the public prints had lately described 
it, of no service whatever. A journal which 
they all admired— The Times —had on three 
or four occasions misled the public as to 
the state of the harbour. The special ¢or- 
respondent of this journal, who'was on the 
spot at the time, and who had described 
the gale of October 25-26 in a letter of 
great ability, made this statement :— 


“ A large part of the breakwater works at Holy- 
head have been. destroyed, and vessels anchored 
far inside and sheltered, compared to where the 
big ship lay, have either gone down bodily or been 
driven high and dry ashore. 4... ' +4) Within 
the very extremity of the breakwater, where one 
would have thought the Channel fleet might have 
ridden; through any gale, much damage had been 
done. High and dry ashore under Holyhead 
mountain lay a fine barqte, and’around her, in the 
same predicament, were three smaller: vessels. 
Out ia the centre of the harbour the tops of two 
slender tapering masts showed where Captain 
Ienry’s beautiful schooner yacht, the ect or 
had gone down bodily, Immediately bebind this 
last was another and larger vessel, which had ap- 
parently only escaped the same fate by driving on 
the rocks.” 

Again, in| a leading article of The Zimes 
respecting harbours of refuge there was 
this passage :— 

«'The harbour at Holyhead has been altered 
half ‘a dozen times, each) time, it is said) on’a 
worse principle than before, and the final result is 
that last autumn the Royal Charter passed: it, and 
was wrecked at night; the, Great Eastern wasall 
but lost in it; and snialt vessels were either 
thrown high and dry, or sent to the bottom.” ~ 


And, upon a more recent occasion, in the 
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gourse of some remarks upon Trotman’s 
anchor :-— 

“ A very practical illustration of the advantages 
of the invention may be given merely by mention- 
ing that in the terrible storm of last autumn the 
Great Eastern rode securely in Holyhead harbour, 
held in position by her anchors, and these were 
supplied by Mr. Trotman. Now, if that enormous 
surface of metal, acted upon by the furious gale, 
was held in its place by those anchors, it seems 
probable enough that under circumstances equally 
trying they might do the same good service for 


ships of war.” 


In “another place” a noble Lord, whose 
mind had been prejudiced by these state- 
ments, had declared that Holyhead harbour 
was of hardly any use, and did not answer 
the purposes for which it was constructed. 
Now, he was an eye-witness of the gale 
described by the special correspondent of 
The Times, and if the Great Eastern ever 
was in danger it was not from any want of 
shelter, for she was not in the harbour. 
She was anchored outside, in the first in- 
stance, by a single anchor, and during the 
height of the gale she was hardly sub- 
jected to any sea. Towards morning the 


wind changed, and she was then swung 
round clear of all shelter from the unfinish- 
ed breakwater. About nine or ten she got 
up her steam and weighed one of her an- 


chors, with the view of shifting her posi- 
tio. She steamed ahead ; her anchor, he 
believed, broke; and he should never for- 
get the sight which presented itself as she 
appeared to be drifting towards the rocks. 
Of the vessels inside the harbour not one of 
the fifty-nine which took shelter there had 
suffered injury in the slightest degree from 
the construction of the harbour. 


TROTMAN’S ANCHORS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MILDMAY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a let- 
ter in the The Times of Monday the 25th, 
signed “‘ John Trotman,” stating that no 
Trotman’s anchor has been supplied to the 
Navy, except the one used by the Royal 
Yacht; and whether he adheres to his 
statement that any Officer can have one of 
these Anchors if he asks for it? Of course 
anything falling from a man of the noble 
Lord’s high character was of the greatest 
weight, but Gentlemen in office were oc- 
casionally misled by their subordinates, 
and he had no doubt that was the case in 
this instance. Mr. Trotman had stated 
most distinctly that he had supplied no 
anchors to the navy except that on board 
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the Royal Yacht. The merits of this an- 
chor had been investigated by a Committee 
appointed by the Admiralty, and they re- 
ported in its favour as the best which had 
been brought under their notice, adding 
that the anchor used by the Royal Navy 
was the worst but one of eight different 
sorts submitted to them. Mr. Trotman had 
spent £600 in his trials, and it seemed 
rather hard that the Admiralty, after the 
result, should neither have reimbursed him 
his expenses nor compensated him by or- 
dering any of his anchors. The anchors 
now in use were supplied under a contract 
of 1841, since which time great improve- 
ments had taken place in the forging of 
iron; the invention of Nasmyth’s steam- 
hammer, for instance, made the process 
much cheaper; and to give the same price 
for forging now, as nineteen years ago, 
seemed almost like paying the same for 
calico as before the invention of the power- 
loom and spinning-jenny. A shipbroker, 
from whom he had made inquiries re- 
specting the opinion of the commercial 
marine in reference to the anchor, told 
him that he never chartered a ship with- 
out insisting that it should carry a Trot- 
man, though, he added, that the captains 
were rather unwilling to use them, except 
on extreme occasions, on account of the 
difficulty of getting them up again. But 
that seemed to him to be the best charac- 
ter they could receive, as it showed that 
they held so tight it was not easy to draw 
them up. He was informed that every 
ship in the navy carried four bower an- 
chors, and he would suggest that one of 
those should be a Trotman, and that at the 
end of six months all the captains should 
be asked to send in a report of the man- 
ner in which they worked. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
in answer to the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Beaumaris (Mr. Stanley) he had to 
state that though he was not in possession 
of an official report of the Harbour-master 
of Holyhead Harbour as to the casual- 
ties which occurred in the gale there last 
October, yet he was able to confirm the 
hon. Gentleman’s account of what took 
place on that occasion. There was no 
doubt that some casualties did occur among 
the vessels lying in the harbour on that 
occasion, yet none of them were caused by 
any defect of the harbour or by a heavy 
sea running in, but by the collisions of 
the vessels one with another. One vessel 
came in without an anchor, having lost it 
off Liverpool, and she ran foul of several 
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‘others, and, as might be expected ina 
heavy gale, they drove athwart others, 
and they all drove on shore together.’ The 
proof that there was no er sea’ in the 
harbour was that the: damage done to these 
vessels was generally very slight. The only 
serious damage done was to a yacht, which 
was run into by a steam-tug, and both 
went ashore together, and the yacht was 
considerably damaged. As for the Great 
Eastern, she never was’ under the’ shel- 
ter of the breakwater at all, for she lay 
all the time outside the harbour. She 
certainly was ina state of great danger at 
ene’ time, not from any fault of the har- 
bour, ‘but from’ the fault of Trotman’s 
anchor. ‘It was thought desirable at one 
time of the gale to lift the anchor, in 
order to shift the vessel into a more shel- 
tered berth. She steamed up to the anchor 
in order to lift it, but whether there was 
too much way on, or the anchor was not 
strong enough, he could not tell, but 
the fact remained that Trotman’s anchor 
broke. The same thing happened the next 
day. The vessel again hove up to her an- 
chor (also a Trotman’s), and it again broke. 
He (the noble Lord) was very glad that the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mildmay) had brought 
this question forward, because when it 
was stated that the Admiralty had some 


prejudice against the use of Trotman’s 
anchors in the Royal Navy, it was right 
to point out that there was proof that 
Trotman’s anchors could break like any 


other. He was not prepared to say that 
Trotman’s was not a good anchor, because 
he had used it in his own yacht, and had 
found it do-very well; but if he were ask- 
ed, as commander of a large ship, whether 
he thought Trotman’s acted well, he should 
distinctly say that, apart from its holding 
qualities, it was not the anchor he should 
recommend. Holding qualities were but 
a small part of the qualities required in an 
anchor ; and Trotman’s had a vice that 
was common to the whole family of what 
were called “tumbling fluke” anchors— 
namely, that there was a great difficulty in 
fishing them. He did not know whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman would understand 
what he meant; but when there was any 
considerable sea there was a great difficulty 
in applying the fish hook so as to catch 
the fluke of the anchor. With the com- 
mon anchor they could catch either one 
side or the other; but with Trotman’s 
the hook must ‘go into a large ring bolt 
close to the shank; and it would be a very 
difficult operation with a heavy sta’ to 
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effect that mancuyre. Still “he was} 
prepared to say that on that account! 
anchor was not to be used. Mr, Trotn 
made application to the late Board of ; 
miralty, and the late Secretary to th 
Board replied that the Admiralty had ‘no 
objection to a trial being made'on board 
of two of Her Majesty’s ships if ancho 
were supplied for the purpose; but Mr. 
Trotman by letter declined this offer stating 
that nothing would satisfy. him but an- 
other Committee. Now, if a Committee 
on shore, or on the River Thames, were 
to test the merits of anchors, if. might 
be found, as it had been found. before, 
that anchors which best stood the test. in 
all such experiments were, when brought 
into practical use at sea, inconvenient 
and insufficient for their purpose.. An idea 
had got abroad that ail Boards of Ad- 
miralty had combined against this unfortu- 
nate Mr. Trotman, but nothing of the sort 
was the case, for the Admiralty would be 
very glad if any captain would take one of 
his anchors, and it was to Mr. Trotman’s 
interest to persuade some captain to ask for 
one of the anchors, because’ it was more 
likely that a favourable report would pro- 
ceed from such an officer than from one‘who 
had, against his will, a Trotman’s anchor 
placed on board his ship. He had seen’ Cap- 
tain Denman, and had asked him as to the 
different merits of the Trotman’s anchorsén 
board Her Majesty’s yacht. He ascertain- 
ed that the anchors of that vessel were very 
seldom let go. The yacht was generally 
used in summer time, when the merits of 
anchors could not be fully tested, and the 
yacht generally lay at moorings. Captain 
Deaman said that he thought Trotman’s an- 
chor, from what he saw of it, a good anchor, 
but there was the defect in “ fishing” it. 
If that was the case in a vessel’ like ‘the 
Victoria and Albert, how great would be 
the inconvenience in a heavy line-of-battle 
ship? It was because officers disapproved 
of these anchors that they were not used, 
and he for one, though he liked Trotman’s 
anchors in a small vessel, should be’ very 
sorry to have one in a line-of-battle ship. 
In one thing Mr. Trotman was deceiving 
the public—namely, in stating that his 
anchors were very much cheaper than 
the Admiralty anchors. Now, he took the 
trouble to ascertain what was the cost of 
the anchor supplied to the Queen’s yacht. 
It was an anchor of 47 ewt.;, and’ cost 
£119 138.6d. Mr. Trotman, in a letter he 
wrote to: The Times, stated :— 

“TI have further expressed my willingness to 
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it to.a competent Committee of their Lord- 
ships’ selection, but whose decision shall be 
deemed final, a Trotman’s anchor of 50 ewt., 
costing £90.” 
That would lead the public to believe that 
these anchors of 50 cwt could be supplied 
for £90; but as the anchors on board the 
Victoria and Albert of 47 cwt., cost £119, 
the cost of an anchor of 50 cwt. would neces- 
sarily be more, and amount to somewhere 


about £125, instead of £90. The truth. 


was that Mr. Trotman’s anchors were dearer 
than the Admiralty anchors instead of being 
cheaper, and were me thn by the offi- 
cers of the flect. Under these circumstances 


it really was a question whether the Board 
of Admiralty, with whom lay the respon- 
sibility for the security of Her Majesty’s 
ships, would be justified in ordering cap- 
tains of ships to use a particular anchor 
against their own will. 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. Mr. Massey in 
the Chair. 

(In the Committee). 

(1.) £1,009,778, Packet Service. 

Mr. COGAN said, he wished to know 
the reason that the Vote for the contract 
between Galway and New York was 
omitted from the items of this Vote. The 
reason which had been given was, that 
the contract had not yet commenced ; but 
neither had the increased Holyhead con- 
tract commenced, and yet the sum neces- 
x for ten months at the higher rate was 
included. It was not dealing fairly with 
the two companies, and, as a right hon. 
Gentleman had given notice of his inten- 
tion to divide the Committee on the Gal- 
way Vote he wished the Government to 
explain why it was postponed. 

Mr. LAING said, he wished to state 
that the order in which the Votes would 
be taken would be, first the packet service, 
then the revenue departments—Customs, 
Inland Revenue, and Post-office — and 
afterwards the other civil Estimates, be- 

inning with class one. With regard to the 
jalway contract, the reason it was not in- 
cluded in the Estimates was that at the time 
the Estimates were prepared and submitted 
to the House it had not come into opera- 
tion, The vessels had not then been ten- 
dered for survey. A correspondence was 
pending between the department and the 
company as to whether the vessels would 
be ready by the time specified, and the 
whole subject was before a Select Com- 
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mittee, who had since reported, although 
that Report had not yet been printed and 
circulated. The case of Holyhead was 
very different. That contract was made a 
considerable time ago, in pursuance of the 
investigation of a Select Committee; the 
steamers were ready, and the only cause of 
delay was owing to some arrangement 
respecting the completion of the pier at 
Holyhead. With regard to the Galway 
contract, there was no alternative but tc 
postpone it; and, so far from the Vote 
being prejudiced, it was obvious that if it 
had been inserted the right hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) would 
have moved that it be struck out, and that 
a discussion would have been prematurely 
raised before the Report and evidence taken 
before the Select Committee were in the 
hands of hon. Members, and before it was 
finally ascertained that the company were 
ready to perform the service. Those who 
were most interested in the Vote were of 
opinion that the question would be more 
fully and fairly brought before the House 
by a supplemental Estimate rather than 
under that Vote. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he wished to 
get from the Government an assurance 
that they were sincere in their intentions 
as to the Galway contract. If the Govern- 
ment acted fairly with the Irish Members 
they would, on the other hand, render the 
Government every assistance. 

Mrz. LAING said, he would promise 
that an opportunity should be given to 
the House of fully discussing the question 
of the Galway contract, which would suffer 
no prejudice from not being introduced 
into the present Vote. It was impossible 
for the Government to give a positive 
pledge as to the course they would pursue 
in regard to the contract until they had 
considered the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, which had just been presented to 
the House, but had not yet been printed. 

Coronst DUNNE said, he wished to 
know whether the Government held this 
contract to be binding, or whether they 
understood that question to be under the 
judgment of the Committee. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the vote for 
the packet service was one of the most 
important that could be brought before 
the House, especially as it was increasing 
yearly. According to an official report, 
the produce of this department of the 
postal service was only £400,000, so that 
the public were taxed to the amount of 
£600,000 in order to maintain it. He 
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deemed that system both impolitic and 
unjust. Other countries which shared in 
the advantages of our postal service ought 
to contribute to its maintenance, and in 
the case of those which would not, either 
the postal facilities should be reduced or 
the charges should be raised. The making 
of these contracts involved not a little cor- 
rupt patronage; and he urged the House 
to adopt the recommendation of one of its 
Committees, and not allow any such con- 
tract to be made without its sanction. He 
wished to know why the cost of the con- 
veyance of the mails by steam-vessels be- 
tween Holyhead and Kingstown had been 
raised from £25,000 last year to £75,750 
this year? There was also an extravagant 
charge of £4,000 for the mails between 
Southampton and the Channel Islands. 
The West India mails cost £238,000, a 
sum which was not warranted by the 
amount of our trade with that part of the 
world, and the amount for the mails to the 
Cape was £32,000, and the conveyance 
between Point de Galle and Melbourne 
was £180,000, though he was glad to say 
that the Government at Melbourne had 
agreed to pay a large part of this sum. 
The cost of the mails between this country 
and America was £175,000, but why could 
not our Government imitate the example 
of the United States Government, by which 
they had recently saved a large sum in 
the conveyance of mails? He should cer- 
tainly have divided the Committee on some 
of the Votes if they had not represented 
bond fide contracts. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT remarked that 
the increase in the cost of the Holyhead 
and Kingstown service had been recom- 
mended by a Select Committee. It was 
now proposed to vote £75,000 as an in- 
creased subsidy for ten months. When, 
however, the agreement was made with 
the Railway Company and the City of 
Dublin Steam Packet Company for this in- 
creased service the companies were pro- 
mised an excellent pier in Holyhead Har- 
bour. The companies had carried out their 
part of the agreement by the construction 
of magnificent vessels and by building new 
engines; but the third party, the Govern- 
ment, had never laid one single stone of 
the new pier, and consequently the service 
for which the Vote was proposed could not 
be carried out in so efficient a manner as 
would otherwise have been the case. If 
the present pier, with the alterations pro- 
posed, could be made as efficient as a new 
one, he would not be the advocate of ‘an 
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a Sun! 
unnecessary expenditure. He would there. 
fore agree to the Vote upon the ‘Gover. 
ment giving an assurance that if atthe 
end of a short time the proposed 
ment should not be found satisfaetory, 
original proposal would be carried out.) 

Mr. COGAN said, he: understocd :that 
the pier at Holyhead would not be eom- 
pleted for two years. During that’ period 
the company would be carrying on the 
service without being subject to penalties, 
on account of the failure on the: partiof 
the Government to make the stipulated 
works at Holyhead. He regretted tosee 
that while the amount for the Holyhead 
service was proposed to be voted, the G@al- 
way contract packet Vote of £60,000 was 
excluded, although that service had.al: 
been commenced on the faith of the coun- 
try, and that shareholders had expended 
nearly £500,000 upon the building of four 
large vessels to carry out the mails. While, 
however, he thought it would ‘be danger- 
ous to break the public faith upon a com- 
mercial undertaking he agreed that these 
contracts ought in future always to have 
the first sanction of Parliament. 

Mz. BRADY said, he thought that th 
people of Ireland would not have justice 
done to them if the Galway contract were 
not carried out. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he was glad'to hear 
so general an expression of opinion in fa- 
vour of laying these contracts before Par- 
liament prior to their ratification by the 
Executive, and he should shortly submit 
a Resolution to the House in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Select 
Committee. The present contract expendi- 
ture amounted to between £600,000 and 
£700,000. It was not ‘under the control 
of the House of Commons, and the'Com- 
mittee were satisfied that the services 
might be far more cheaply performed. ' In 
the instance of Belfast the mails ‘were 
carried gratuitously, and he thought it 
possible in other cases to make the same 
arrangement, as many companies would 
carry the mails for the honour of their 
vessels being called mail-steamers.’ With- 
out entering into the merits of the Galway 
contract, he would merely observe that 
the Report of the Committee which in- 
quired into that matter not having been 
yet circulated, it’ was impossible for the 
Government to come to any decision ;' but 
he hoped that soon they would be m'a 
position to do so. : 

Mx. CHILDERS said, he knew nothing 


‘of the recent disclosures as to the Galway 
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ontract, but hoped ‘that the question 
.would not! be prejudiced by the mere ‘fact 
of the contract being excluded from ‘this 
Vote. It was a matter of great magni- 
tude. and importance, which he hoped 
would be seriously considered when the 
whole question of packet companies could 
ber brought before the House. There was 
ge recommendation of the Committee 


which he could not agree with. The Com- 


mittee suggested that with respect to fresh 
contracts of this character the Government 
should aceept: some tender, but’ that the 
contract should not be binding until laid for 
a month before that House. He conceived 
that such an arrangement would be trans- 
ferring from the Government to the House 
one of its ‘most. important functions. He 
thought, it would be better, when the en- 
gagement was to extend over several years, 
that the Government should come to that 
House with a Resolution approving the 
service to be embodied in an Act of Par- 
Jiament, and that the contract should be 
subsequently taken by the Treasury in the 
usual way. Such a course was adopted in 
other countries possessing representative 
institutions, and might well be adopted 
here. He wished for an explanation of 
one or two points from the hon. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. . He observed that 
in some instances where Estimates were 
framed of particular services there was a 
note that provision was otherwise made for 
those services; but the contributions which 
would cover part of the expense of 'the 
year would not be received until after the 
close of the year, and therefore no deduc- 
tion was made on account of those contri- 
butions. ‘That was a very inconvenient 
and not’ a very rational course of proceed- 
ing: In other parts of the Estimates this 
principle: was entirely overlooked, as in- 
deed it was with respect to some of the 
services in this very! Vote. But. as: to 
others the deductions were large and not al- 
lowed for, ._In one instance, the deduction 
that should be made was £67,000, and in 
another instance £24,000, making a total 
of £91,000, which was a considerable sum 
out of £1,004,000. He also wished to 
know whether the Government had con- 
sidered the expediency of taking steps to 
reduce the rates for the conveyance of 
mails to those of our possessions which 
Were able to bear a portion of the: cost. 
In some cases, such as) Canada, India, 
Australia and Mauritius; those colonies did 
defray a. portion of the cost, and he could 
not understand why the Cape and the West 
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Indies could not do the same. He would 
also call attention to some of the arrange- 
ments for postal service between this coun- 
try and our possessions beyond the Isthmus 
of Suez.: Three or four years ago Lord 
Canning, then Postmaster General, made 
an excellent arrangement by which there 
was to be a fixed and uniform rate to all 
our Colonies, for letters of a certain weight, 
and another for newspapers.’ That ar- 
rangement worked well, and foreign coun- 
tries and distant colonies adopted the plan; 
but lately there had been a change of policy 
at the Post Office, and a system had com- 
menced under which in different ways im- 
pediments were placed in the way of the 
transmission of newspapers abroad. For 
instance, suddenly, and without notice, the 
rate of postage was doubled for newspapers 
across the Isthmus of Suez. When this 
was objected to, in justification of the 
course taken by the Post Office it was 
stated that since the completion of the 
railway, the charge on the public for 
crossing the Isthmus had been increas- 
ed. He had moved for a return on this 
subject, from which it appeared that, in- 
stead of an increase there had been really 
a decrease in the charge to the extent of 
£20,000 a year; and he hoped that the 
conduct of the subordinates at the Post 
Office in putting forward this plea would 
be noticed by the Treasury; and that the 
additional tax would be taken off. It had 
been removed as to the Australian mails, 
on condition of the Colonies paying an 
equivalent; but even this, although un- 
just, had not been done for the India and 
China mails. 

Coronet SYKES said, he thought that 
by better arrangements a considerable re- 
duction might be effected in the amount 
charged for the conveyance of mails be- 
tween an English port and any foreign 
country with which an active and a per- 
manent trade was carried on. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, it re- 
quired a considerable number of men to 
man those packets, and it should be 
made a sine gua non that the whole of the 
men on board the packets should be re- 
served seamen, for they could always be 
found in the event of a war. A naval 
officer should be attached to the Post Office 
to see that these packets were properly 
manned, He did not think there would 
be any objection on the part of the con- 
tractors to consent to a plan for that pur- 

ose. 

Mr. JACKSON observed that the crews 
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of those packet-ships would always be 
available for the country in case of any 
emergency; but he protested against any 
such interference on the part of the Go- 
vernment with the ships as the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had suggested. 

Mz. E. P. BOUVERIE asked whether 
the Treasury had made any arrangement 
as to the future mode of entering into these 
packet contracts. Much evidence had been 
laid before the Committee last Session of 
the irregular course pursued by the public 
departments on this point. One striking 
fact was that no contract after it had once 
been entered into had ever terminated; 
they all seemed to prove a perpetual mo- 
nopoly in the hands of those who origin- 
ally got the grant. Now, that was not a 
proper state of things. It might be true 
that the original contractors were, on the 
whole, able to perform the work most effi- 
ciently and economically. But he was 
confident that there were occasions when 
these contracts should be thrown open 
again to public competition; and he 
thought the House was fairly entitled to 
expect the Government to give an under- 
taking that some fresh arrangement would 
be made for the future. The question was 
one involving the expenditure of more 
than a million a year, and after the mis- 
management and abuses which the Com- 
mittee had exposed the House ought to 
insist on a change in the system. 

Mx. LAING said, he entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
unsatisfactory mode in which these con- 
tracts had been entered into in many cases 
in past times. The system of subsidies 
had frequently been carried further than 
was right, and he admitted that when 
Colonies were in a position to contribute a 
share of the cost of conveying the mails, as 
Australia was now doing, they should be 
called upon for a contribution. In the 
appendix to the first Report of the Com- 
mittee there was a Treasury Minute show- 
ing that the subjects of these contracts 
had been fully considered, but as to the 
mode in which formal effect would be 
given to the conclusion of the Committee, 
the best plan would be by the adoption of 
the formal Resolutions which the Chair- 
man of the Committee (Mr. Dunlop) in- 
tended, he believed, to bring before the 
House. He hoped that such Resolutions, 

iving effect to the unaminous opinions of 
the Committee on this point, would be 
submitted, for they would be found the 
most efficient remedy for the abuses which 


Mr. Jackson 


{COMMONS } 





had prevailed. Entire publicity should be 
given to these transactions before 
were finally concluded by the Government, 
The general question of contracts would 
not at all be prejudiced by taking this 
Vote, and in the expectation that the 
whole subject would be brought before 
the House he thought it better not to pur- 
sue the general question further. 

With regard to the question of the Na- 
val Reserve, there was no doubt that ships 
of most of the contract packet companies 
were manned by a superior class of men, 
but in the case of some of them it was ob- 
viously impossible that the men could find 
time for training. With the large com- 
panies, where long voyages were made, and 
the vessels remained some time in port, of 
course the men would have more opportu- 
nities. He was glad to say that the Pen- 
insular and Oriental and the Royal Mail 
Steampacket Companies had shown great 
liberality, and had given every facility for 
inducing their men to join the Reserve. 

With regard to the postage of newspa- 
pers to the Colonies, he quite agreed that 
every facility should be given for their 
transmission at as low an expense as would 
cover the prime cost of conveyance; be- 
yond that he did not think it the duty of 
the Government to go. The complaint 
from Australia had instantly been met by 
a remission of the additional penny, but 
as yet he had received no representations 
with regard to India and China. If any 
were made, they would meet with the ful- 
lest and fairest consideration. No doubt, 
the account would look better if the sums 
paid by the Colonies for the transmission 
of the mails appeared on the face of it; 
but, as all the payments had to be made 
within in the year in this country, it was 
necessary to take a Vote for the whole, 
otherwise there would be no authority to 
make the requisite payment. The contri- 
butions of the Colonies were paid into the 
Exchequer, and went to swell the account. 

As.to the Holyhead Pier, he could assure 
the House that there was no intention on 
the part of the Government to depart from 
their obligation to construct such a pier as 
experience might show to be requisite for 
the convenience of the Irish service. Some 
delays had occurred in carrying out the 
original plan. A short time ago represen- 
tations were made by the City of Dublin 
Steampacket Company that the most con- 
venient arrangement would be to alter and 
complete the present pier, so as to make it 
a permanent structure, while the railway 
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company were in favour of the original 

a dig Oe these circumstances, it had 
been thought desirable to have a short ex- 

jence of the actual working, and by 
next summer the Government would be in 
a position to see how the money could be 

¢t.with the greatest advantage, 

Mr. MONSELL observed that the, ex- 
planation of the hon. Gentleman was not 
satisfactory. An additional expense of 
some £50,000 was to be incurred for the 
improvement of the Irish service, and it 
was very doubtful whether all the advan- 

which the House contemplated in 
voting that sum would be gained. All the 
other parties had performed their parts of 
the contract, but the Government had 
neglected to carry out theirs. About half 
an, hour would be lost of the hour and a 
half which the House had calculated on 
ganing when it consented to this addi- 
tional expenditure. 

CoroneL DUNNE said, he was not satis- 
fied with what the hon. Gentleman had 
said about the Galway contract. The Irish 


Members were not content with the state- ! 


ment that that contract should not be pre- 
judiced. What they wanted was to know 
accurately and definitely in what light the 
Government viewed the contract, for the 


hon. Gentleman had given no satisfactory 


information on the point. He should like 
to hear him say in somany words whether 
if the contractors performed their part 
the Government would consider themselves 
bound by the contract. A very large pro- 
portion of the postage to America came 
from Ireland. He did not see, when con- 
tracts were made for packet service with 
other countries, the justice of always 
omitting Ireland. He wished, therefore, 
to know whether the principle, fairly and 
honestly adopted by the late Government, 
of making contracts for Irish service, was 
to be carried out. 

Mr. LAING said, that the only answer 
which he could give to the question of the 
hon, and gallant Member on the subject of 
the Galway contract was. a very simple 
and distinct one. A Select Committee had 
been appointed by the House to report 
on the contract. Its Report was not yet 
pnaoted and distributed, so as to be in the 
hands of the Government and of Members 
of the House, and until it was it would be 
impossible for the Government to indicate 
what course they would take., If any hon, 
Gentleman persisted in construing that into 
a adverse opinion on. the part of the 
Government with respect to the Galway 


{ Junz 29, 1860 } 
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contract, he (Mr, Laing) must only say 
that such hon. Member was, in his opinion, 
prejudicing his own case very much. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ob- 
served that the large Vote now under con- 
sideration did not represent so much 
money out of pocket, for a deduction 
must be made for the postage received 
and the amount paid by the Colonies. 
With respect to the Galway vote, there 
could be no doubt that the contract was 
made by the late Government in a per- 
fectly legitimate and proper manner. He 
believed that the service had actually com- 
menced, and that the Company would 
now be entitled to their money. There 
was no absolute necessity, however, that 
the Vote for the money should be taken 
immediately, and it would be inconvenient 
to take the Vote now, as the Report of the 
Select Committee would be circulated in a 
few days. He entertained no apprehen- 
sion that the circumstances brought out 
in the Report would prejudice the parties 
to that contract, or interfere with the 
subsidy, but it was proper that the subject 
should be discussed, and he wished to 
understand that an opportunity would be 
given as early as possible, after the Report 
was in the hands of Members, for a full 
discussion, which was due not only to the 
public interest, but to private interests 
also. 

Mr. BUTT said, he was entitled to ask 
the Government to say distinctly whether 
they were determined to ask for the 
£60,000, in accordance with the Vote in 
the Estimates, on the condition of the 
Galway contractors beginning to, fulfil 
their contract not later than the month of 
June, 1860? 

Mr. LYGON said, he noticed an in- 
crease of £600 in the Vote for the Dovor 
contract, which was said to be on account 
of a Sunday service, and he desired to 
know on whose recommendation that in- 
crease had been made. 

Mr. LAING said, that the increase of 
£600 in the Vote for Dovor arose out of 
new trips for Sundays between Calais and 
Doyor, which were rendered necessary in 
consequence of arrangements for consider- 
ably accelerating the mails between Lon- 
don and Paris. With regard to the Gal- 
way contract, he wished to explain that 
the Committee on Mail Contracts, who on 
a previous occasion declined to recommend 
the suspension of that contract, had been 
again called together by the Chairman. 
They went into « further investigation and 
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made. a Report; which was laid on the 
table, but was not yet: printed and circu- 
lated. Under these circumstances it was 
impossible for him at present to give a 
pledge that the Galway Vote would be 
brought forward and supported as a Go- 
vernment measure. At that moment it 
was not possible for him to give any posi- 
tive undertaking, but at the earliest mo- 
ment after the Report had been printed and 
circulated which the state of public busi- 
ness would admit; the Government would 
consider the subject, and would make up 
their minds, and a full and fair opportunity 
would be given to the House of consider- 
ing this question. 

Lorv JOHN BROWNE asked whether 
the first packet had actually sailed in ful- 
filment of the terms of the contract? 

Mr. LAING said, he was informed by a 
telegram received that day that she had 
done so. 

Lorpv LOVAINE said, he would con- 
gratulate the Committee on the official 
recognition which had at last been given 
to the contract by a Member of the Go- 
vernment. The system of manning packet 
vessels by the naval reserves would not 
be very favourably reeceived. The com- 
petition was quite suffiient to ensure a 
good supply of able seamen. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY complained 
of the unbusiness-like way in which these 
packet contracts were managed. He agreed 
with the right hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. Bouverie) that, instead of being 
renewed, the contracts should. be allowed 
to come to an end, and that all of them 
should be put up to public competition. 
In that case he believed the charge would 
soon be reduced. 

Mr. BEAMISH said, he hoped the 
Committee, before it voted so large an 
amount, would receive from the hon. Se- 
cretary to the Treasury some more dis- 
tinct and satisfactory assurance than had 
yet been given, that whatever might be 
the tenor of the Report of the Committee 
the Government would in no way inter- 
pose to prevent the fulfilment of the Gal- 
way contract, providing the parties were 
capable of carrying it into execution. The 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman rather con- 
veyed the impression of a foregone conclu- 
sion ; but he trusted the English Mem- 
bers would not be led into committing an 
act of injustice towards innocent parties 
who had become shareholders in the com- 
pany on the faith of its receiving the sub- 
sidy from Government. Unless the pier 


Mr. Laing 
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at Holyhead were completed it’ wduldibe 
put out of the power of the publie:to en., 
force penalties against the steampatket) 
companies if they failed in their’ portion of; 
the undertaking. 28 omg 

Mr. CLAY said, he thought ‘that: hon, 
Gentlemen interested in the Galway con-, 
tract were only manifesting their ' 
hensions by endeavouring to elicit before-' 
hand from the House a pledge that they 
would not be guided by; or even wait for}: 
the Report of the Committee to whom this: 
subject had been specially referred: “tli 

Mr. G. W. HOPE said, he-was of opin) 
ion that upon every ‘principle’ of | justite 
the Galway contract ought to be maintains 
ed; but that that was not the time for dig. 
cussing the question, as no satisfactory: 
conclusion could be arrived at in the ab- 
sence of the Report of the Committée, 
Putting contracts up to competition was 
not always the soundest manner of pros! 
ceeding, for very often it happéned that it; 
resulted in one or two great companies 
getting the contract simply from: the: fact 
that there was no one to compete’ with 
them. He believed that where thete were! 
many competing elements, ‘the putting up 
of contracts to public competition ‘was 
sound, and he looked forward to the time: 
when the postal communication with Ame- 
rica could be put up to public competi: 
tion, but that was not the case with regard 
to the conveyance of mails between this 
country and other places, especially the 
East ; and he might mention the fact that: 
an attempt was made to throw the convey- 
ance of mails between this country and the 
Red Sea open to public competition; : but 
after numerous attempts it fell, after all, 
into the hands of the Peninsular and -On- 
ental Company. 

Mx. BUTT said, he must again ask:for 
a distinct assurance that, unless. the cir- 
cumstances which had occurred since the! 
11th of June were such as to justify the 
Government in retracting their : previous 
proposal, the Galway contract | would be 
brought forward in the Estimates with the 
full weight of Government influence. 

Mr. LAING repeated that the circum- 
stances to which he alluded were there 
assembling of the Committee consequent.on 
the receipt of fresh information, \and/ the 
furnishing of a fresh Report, whieh had 
been laid on the table of the House,) but 
which had not yet been iprinted.’.! 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE asked, ‘whether 
any understanding had been come:to with! 
Mr, Churchward about the extra services?! 
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oMni: LAING replied, that; Mr. Church- 
ward was entitled to payment by the piece. 
forthe extra services which he performed 
for the Post: Office. It was found that this 
came as nearly as possible: to £2,500 a 
year, and it had been thought more conve- 
nient, both for the Post Office and the con- 
tractor, that’a fixed sum should be paid as 
long as' the contract lasted. But it was 
distinctly’ understood on both sides that 
this'in no way altered the period at: which 
the!contraet was to expire, which, accord- 
ing to the view: of the ‘Treasury, was in 
the year 1863. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN asked when 

the new pier at Holyhead would be com- 
pleted, and whether the plans had been 
submitted to the railway and steamboat 
companies ? 
Mr. LAING said, the plan of the tem- 
porary pier had been first suggested by the 
Dublin Steampacket Company, and ap- 
proved by the railway company, 

Mr. LYGON ‘said; that so far from the 
sum of £2,500 being the amount at which 
the extra services would be charged if paid 
for by the job, the fact was that it would 
cost £3,400. There was a sum of about 
£900 estimated as the expense of a small 
steamer running to Calais, which was a 
matter of dispute between the Post Office 
and’ Mr. Churchward, and that was the 
way in which the sum of £3,400 was made 
up. Mr. Churehward had commuted the 
whole of the bond fide extra services for 
£2,500 a year, on the faith of the exten- 
sion of the contract. 

Six STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to understand whether the Trea- 
sury had, on the one hand, taken advan- 
tage of the arrangement made by the late 
Government with Mr. Churchward to’ give 
acertain commuted sum of £2,500 as for 
extraordinary services, and, on the other, 
did not allow Mr. Churchward the advan- 
tage of an extension of his contract. ‘The 
late Government thought it desirable to 
settle Mr. Churchward’s claim by a com- 
muted sum, which he had agreed to take 
in consideration of the extension of his 
contract. That was the bargain. ' If both 
parts of' it. stood it was a right and good 
bargain, for the advantage of the country 
and'Mr. Churchward also; but if the Go- 
verument took one half and not the other, 
he did not know what to think of it. 

Lorn LOVAINE: said, ‘he could: not 
allow such a statement! as that of the hon. 
Under Secretary to pass uncontradicted. 
The whole ‘matter was very carefully’ in- 


{ Jone ’29,'1860} 
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quired into, legal opinions were taken, and 
it was found that Mr: Ohurchward was én- 
titled to the full amount of £3,400; and 
that not a farthing; could, be deducted for 
the steamer alluded to, ‘There: was..no 
stipulation whatever about such a steamer 
in the contract, and, in point, of} fact, it 
was, as had been stated, a commutation-of 
a claim on the faith. of the extension of 
the contract. 

Mrz. LAING said, that the arrangement 
made by the Post Office with Mr. Church- 
ward was the alternative one either to pay 
him by the job or at a commuted rate; 
and, without any pressure being brought 
to bear upon him, he elected to. take the 
commuted rate. The employment of the 
small steamer had been dispensed with. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, he: was 
sorry to trouble the House again about 
the Holyhead pier, but as they were now 
in summer weather—he meant the period’ 
when summer might be expected—and in 
six months the winter would come; when 
it was most important that there should 
be good accommodation for the mail 
packets, he thought it was hardly fair 
that the Government should be so strict 
with the steam packet contractors while 
they neglected to complete the necessary 
arrangements for the landing and embark- 
ing of the mails. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, it was absurd to 
call it a pier at Holyhead. It was impos- 
sible to run large vessels along side of it 
in any weather. 

Mr. CORRY said, he wished to know 
whether the pier arrangement at Holyhead 
was a temporary one ; if so, it was a very 
good one, but if it was intended to be per- 
manent it was a bad one. There must be 
a permanent stone pier. 

Mr. LAING said, the present structure 
was merely temporary, until it could be 
decided where it would be most: advan- 
tageous to construct a permanent pier. He 
hoped it would be ready by the 1st of 
August. 

Lozv DUNKELLIN inquired when the 
Estimate for Galway would be brought 
forward. 

Mk. LAING said, he could not in the 
present state of publie business name a 
night, but ample ‘notice would be given on 
the subject. 

Vote agreed to, as were also, 

(2.) £855,200 Customs’ Department. 

(8.) £1,490,813 Inland Revenue De- 
partment. 

Cotonz, DUNNE asked: for an explana- 
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tion of the sum of £14,000 for the services 
of the Irish constabulary. 

Mr. LAING ‘said, that that sum had 
been set down in the Estimate in conse- 
quence of the transfer to them of the 
duties of the late revenue police. 

Mr. STEUART said, that with reference 
to the reduction in the expenses of the 
Customs department promised by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his financial 
statement, he wished to ask why that re- 
duction had not been carried into effect. 

Mr. LAING said, it was manifest it 
must take some time to carry the proposed 
reduction into effect. In the Customs’ de- 
partment the consolidation consequent upon 
the simplification of the tariff had as yet 
been put into operation only in the port of 
London, where a reduction in the estab- 
lishment of 276 persons and a saving, con- 
sequent on the proposal of his right hon. 
Friend, of £48,471 a year might be ex- 
pected. The Committee might rest as- 
sured that so far as the Government were 
concerned they would be prepared to give 
the country the benefit of any saving 
which might be accomplished in the work- 
ing of the department. 

Mr. HANKEY said, that it was not 
wise to effect savings in the Custom-house 


at the expense of the merchants who had 


to do business there. He understood that 
the reductions already made had rendered 


necessary the employment of 300 or 400 | 8! 


additional clerks in Mincing-lane. 

Lorpv LOVAINE said, he thought that 
the Committee ought to have some further 
explanation as to how this saving was to 
be effected. 

Vote agreed to. 

(4). £2,108,581, Post Office. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE asked whe- 
ther it was intended to appoint any one to 
replace the Earl of Elgin as Postmaster 
General, or whether that noble Earl was to 
continue to draw the salary of that office? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that since 
the departure of the Earl of Elgin from 
this country the Duke of Argyll had held 
the office of Postmaster General and had 
received its salary. If the Earl of Elgin 
proceeded to China some other arrange- 
ment must be adopted, and a permanent 
successor to him must be appointed. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
whether the Duke of Argyll had vacated 
the office of Lord Privy Seal ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS replied that the 
noble Duke filled both offices, but received 
only the salary of the Postmaster General. 


Colonel Dunne 


{COMMONS} 
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Vote agreed to; as was_also (5) £477,838, 
Superannuations. . 
House resumed; Resolutions to bé te 
ported on Monday ‘next; Committee to eit 

again on Monday next. 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, &e.' (SCOT: 
LAND) BILL.—COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1, 2, and 3, agreed to. 

Clause 4, (Repeal of Provisions in ss, 2 
and 8 of first-recited Act with reference to 
Salaries of Registrar General and. Secre- 
tary). 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he wished to leave 
out the word “hereafter” from the clause, 

Mr. DALGLISH moved that the Chair- 
man report progress, and ask leave to-sit 
again. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Chairman do now report Progress,” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 12;. 
Noes 75: Majority 63. 

Amendment made, Clause, as amended, 
agreed to. 

Clause 5 agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Provision as to Sessional 
Registers). 

Clause postponed. 

Clauses 7 to 16 agreed to. 

Clause 17 (As to Remuneration of Re- 
istrar). 
Sr JAMES FERGUSSON moved the 
omission of the clause. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
Clause 17, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 48; 
Noes 31; Majority 17. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. House 
resumed. Bill reported, as amended; to 
be considered on Thursday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 216}. 

House adjourned at Two o'clock 
till Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 2, 1860. 


Mrnvrzs.] Pustic Briis.—1}* Municipal Corpora- 
tions (Ireland) Act Amendment. 
2* Inland Bonding ; Criminal Lunatic Acyl 
hs: Councillors of sSurghs and Burgesses (5 
and). 
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EDUCATION (INDIA)—EXCLUSION OF 
THE BIBLE FROM GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOLS. 

MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Tae Eant or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that his noble Friend (the Duke of Mart- 
ponoueH) had placed upon the paper a 
notice of Motion— 


“That the British Government in India, as the 
Representative of a Christian Nation, is charged 
with the Duty of promoting the Moral as well as 
the Social Welfare of the People of that Coun- 
try; and that, in order effectually to further such 
Objects, it is the Opinion of this House that the 
authoritative Exclusion of the Word of God from 
the Course of Education afforded in the Govern- 
ment Colleges and Schools ought, under suitable 
Arrangements, to be removed; and humbly to 
address Her Majesty that She will be graciously 

to give Directions for carrying the above 
Object into effect — 


and he now rose to appeal to his noble 
Friend to postpone that Motion. He en- 
tirely concurred in the principle and in 
the details of the Resolution, and it was 
his private belief that it could be carried 
into effect in India with perfect safety and 
with great advantage. At the same time 


he was satisfied that the present was a 
most inexpedient moment for discussing it, 


and he said that upon the authority of 
persons who were perfectly acquainted with 
India, and were well-affected towards the 
object of the Motion, and most sincerely 
desirous of carrying it into effect. He 
himself desired as ardently as the noble 
Duke himself to see it carried out, but 
owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
India at the present moment, and the un- 
settled state of men’s minds in that coun- 
try, adiscussion of such a question would 
be most inexpedient, and fraught with no 
little hazard to our Indian Empire. He, 
therefore, requested his noble Friend, in 
the interests of Christianity, in the interests 
of India, and in the interests of the ques- 
tion itself, to postpone its consideration 
for the present. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH 
begged to add his opinion to that of the 
noble Earl who had just spoken as to the 
inconvenient and possibly the dangerous 
consequences of entering upon a discussion 
of this question at the present time, and 
urged upon the noble Duke, as he valued 
the peace of India, not to press his Reso- 
lation for discussion. From all he had 
heard, from all he had read of, and from 
all the consideration he had been able to 
give to the state of India at this moment, 


{Jury 2, 1860} 
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he felt himself warranted in saying that 
it was most critical, and that it would be 
most impolitic in every way, at such a 
time, to bring on a debate upon a sub- 
jeet which, perhaps, more than any other, 
touched our relations with the people of 
that country. 

Lorp HARRIS, speaking as one who 
had some experience of India and the 
state of public feeling in that country, 
begged to unite in the request which had 
been made to the noble Duke not to bring 
on the Question. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
he had to present 199 petitions from places 
in England, 206 from places in Scotland, 
14 from places in Ireland, and 8 from dif- 
ferent bodies in the Metropolis, all praying 
the House to give effect to the Motion of 
which he had given notice, 

“ That the authoritative exclusion of the Word 

of God from the course of education afforded in 
the Government colleges and schools ought, un- 
der suitable arrangements, to be removed.” 
He need scarcely say that after the appeals 
—the strong appeals—which had been 
made to him from three Members of their 
Lordships’ House, two of them possessing 
local and practical experience of India, he 
felt deeply the responsibility attaching to 
him from the course which he nevertheless 
felt it to be necessary to pursue. He could 
truly say that it was not without deep and 
serious reflection that he took the course 
which he now felt called on to adopt. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the Order of 
the Day for the noble Duke’s Motion had 
not yet been read. He thought that the 
noble Duke was only about to give an an- 
swer to the Question which had been put 
to him, and to present his petitions. He 
would now beg to add his assurances to the 
noble Duke that there were the best pos- 
sible reasons for believing it most inexpe- 
dient that any discussion should take place 
at that moment on the subject of his 
Motion. 

Tae Eart or DERBY said, that per- 
haps he should have no more weight with 
the noble Duke than other Peers in the 
expression of an opinion on the expediency 
or propriety of bringing forward his Mo- 
tion; but he could not help saying that he 
was satisfied that the subject was one 
which required the utmost delicacy of treat- 
ment, and that the discussion of it now 
was more likely to do injury to the cause 
which the noble Duke had sincerely and 
warmly at heart than to gain any advan- 
tage for it. He had pressed this view up- 
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on the noble Duke in private, and he was 
afraid that he should not be more success- 
ful in this appeal to him in public. 

Lord BROUGHAM also joined in the 
appeal for postponement ; and intimated 
that, if the noble Duke persisted in bring- 
ing forward the Motion, he should, without 
entering into any debate, meet it by the 
Previous Question. 

The Order of the Day having been 
read :— 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
that a more painful or a more embarrassing 
position than that in which he was placed, 
could hardly be imagined, The notice of 
his Motion had been on the paper ever 
since Easter. If the discussion of the 
subject were so inexpedient, and likely to 
prove so dangerous, or to embroil matters 
in India, surely it was the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to have informed him 
of their opinion at an earlier period, when 
he should have had time to consider the 
suggestion, and to give their reasons their 
due weight and influence. But this they 
had not done. He had presented more 
than 400 petitions to-night; he believed 
that altogether 1,500 petitions had been 
presented on the subject ; and the expecta- 
tions of great numbers had been raised 
with regard to the Motion of which he had 
given notice. And now, at the last mo- 
ment, he was asked to postpone it. He 
could only respectfully assure their Lord- 
ships that it gave him annoyance—great 
annoyance—not to be able to comply with 
the request which had been made to him 
from so many quarters. He had heard no 
reasons given why the Motion should not 
be brought forward. The noble Earl (the 
Ear! of Shaftesbury) indeed said he thought 
the time was not expedient, and requested 
him to delay its consideration; and a 
letter from the noble Earl to that effect 
had been sent to him ten days ago; but 
beyond this he had received no intima- 
tion on the subject from either side of 
the House as to what views were enter- 
tained with regard to it, and what the con- 
siderations were on which the opinion was 
founded, that a discussion of his Motion 
would be prejudicial. He felt, therefore, 
reluctantly compelled to proceed. He would 
endeavour to deal with it in the most tem- 
perate manner; he would endeavour to 
avoid giving offence, even to the most 
scrupulous ; and he could scarcely think 
that the removal of the restrictions on the 
use of the Word of God, could be other- 
wise than blessed by Him whose written 
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will was thus recognized. Oner " 
a Motion, such as as he had’ put onthe 
paper, should be submitted to their. Lord. 
ships was, that the late mutiny in India 
had given to the consideration of every 
question connected with our administration 
of that great empire a deeper interest, for 
the people of this country. If there was 
one thing more than another to which the 
people of this country were devotedly at. 
tached, it was the most perfect, full, and 
ample toleration; but there was. another 
principle to which they were equally attach- 
ed, and that was a devotion to the Word of 
God, and a determination that it should 
not remain a closed Book to those who had 
just become our fellow-subjects, but that 
an opportunity should be arforded to them 
of reading it. So far back as 1793 the 
British Parliament laid down the principle 
upon which the Government of India should 
be conducted. In 1793 the House of Com. 
mons laid down this principle :— 

“‘ That it is the opinion of this House, that it is 
the peculiar and bounden duty of the Legislature 
to promote, by all just and prudent means, the in- 
terest and happiness of the inhabitants of the 
British dominions in the East ; and that for these 
ends such measures ought to be adopted as may 
gradually tend to their advancement in useful 
knowledge, and to their religious and moral im- 
provement.” ; 


That principle was confirmed by another 
Resolution of the House of Commons, passed 
in 1813. Since then, however, we had gone 


backwards rather than forwards. He was 
prepared to show that the policy which we 
had professed of establishing religious tole- 
ration, and at the same time of adopting 
measures for the moral and religious im- 
provement of the Natives, had not been car 
ried out. He was aware that an endeavour 
was made in some quarters to raise an 
argument to the effect that the Bible was 
not really excluded from the Government 
schools of India; but he could prove'that 
such was actually the case at this moment. 
The despatch which chiefly bore on this 
subject was that which Sir Charles Wood 
wrote in 1854. The instruetions which 
Sir Charles forwarded to the Government 
of India were as follows:— 

“Those institutions were founded for the benefit 
of the whole population of India; and, inorder to 
effect their object, it was, and is, ‘indispensable 
that the education conveyed in them should:be 
exclusively secular. The Bible is, we understand, 
placed in the libraries of the colleges and schools, 
and the pupils are able freely to consult it. This 
is as it should be!; and, moreover, we have no de- 
sire to prevent or to discou an 
which the pupils may, of heb ove fer will, ask 
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from their masters upon the subject of the Chris- 
tinn religion; provided that such information be 
” 
given out of school hours, 


fv’ 1858 Lord Stanley, the then Secretary 
of State for India, in his Despatch on edu- 
cation, pursued the same strain. In that 

; Dot Stanley expressed his convic- 
tion that the proposal to depart from the 
system which had’ been established, would 
be dangerous in a political point of view, 
and that the past policy ought to be ad- 
hered to. In order to illustrate the nature 
of what went by the name of the ‘ past” 
policy, he must refer their Lordships to one 
of Lord Tweedale’s Minutes in 1846. In 
that year a proposal was made to Lord 
Tweedale by the Madras Council of Eda- 
cation, to promote the establishment of 
voluntary classes for giving Scripture in- 
struction in the colleges and schools of 
that’ Presidency. Lord Tweedale, in his 
reply, said :— 

“To avoid all difficulties on this head, I would 
propose that there should be invariably two classes 
for English reading ; the one with and the other 
withoat the Bible ; the latter class to precede the 
former in their hour of instruction ; and those in- 
clined should have the advantage of attending 
both classes, and in a very short time, I have no 
doubt; all would belong to the Bible class.” 


The Court of Directors at home refused 
to affirm that Minute when it was trans- 
mitted to them, and declared that they 
eould not regard it as expedient or prudent 
tointroduce any branches of study into the 
schools of India, which could in any way 
interfere with the religious feelings or opin- 
ions of the Native population, They fur- 
ther said that the past poliey—whatever 
that was, and that was an example of it— 
must be adhered to. Now, it could not 
be gainsaid that under both the past and 
the. present system, the Bible was ex- 
cluded from the schools. of India, That, 
then, was a sample of the ‘‘ past policy”’ 
of the Government; and he contended that 
the exclusion of the Scriptures from the 
Government schools was a real and sub- 
stantial fact, and one which could not be, 
with any show of truth, denied. The edu- 
cation conveyed in the Government schools 
of India was essentially secular; and the 
teachers did not feel themselves at liberty 
to form classes for the religious instruction 
of the Natives. It was said, however, that 
we had professed *‘neutrality’’ as the basis 
of our Government, and that such a course 
was indispensable. He wished, however, 
to impress on their Lordships the impossi- 
bility of maintaining the neutrality in that 





sense on which that course of action was 
founded. The British colonists settled in 
India had been constantly increasing in 
numbers; they carried with them to India 
British habits and feelings, all which habits 
and feelings had relation to Christian doc- 
trine and European sentiments. The very 
existence of a European and Christian Go- 
vernment such as ours in a country like 
India—of a Christian nation being brought 
into contact with an idolatrous nation— 
carried with it correlatives and consequences 
which rendered that neutrality impossible 
in practice, however desirable it might ap- 
pear in theory. He asserted that it was 
impossible to maintain that neutrality, even 
in the case of a purely secular education. 
For many years back the system of educa- 
tion supported by the Government in India 
had been approaching nearer and nearer 
to the European model. Between 1813 
and 1835 Oriental teaching had been the 
order of the day. The result of that sys- 
tem had been a marked failure. In spite of 
every effort of the Government, inéluding 
the payment of stipends to the pupils who 
attended school, the Natives would not avail 
themselves of the education offered them; 
but in 1835 Lord William Bentinck pub- 
lished a Minute, declaring that education in 
schools was no longer to be of an Oriental 
character, but that English and an Eng- 
lish system should thenceforward be sub- 
stituted for it. That was a step in advance, 
the effect of which, as well as of subse- 
quent measures, he would advert to later ; 
but even before this, what had been the 
effect of the old system, bad as it had been? 
It was described by the managers of the 
Delhi College in 1829 in the following 
terms :— 

“ It having come to the knowledge of the man- 
agers that a belief prevails very generally that the 
students of the Hindoo College are liable to lose 
all religious principles whatever, it was resolved 
that Mr. D’Anselme be requested, in communica- 
tion with the teachers, to check as far as possible 
all disquisitions tending to unsettle the belief of 
the boys in the great principles of national re- 
ligion.” 

Proceeding onwards, in 1848 Mr, Thoma- 
son’s plan for the promotion of vernacular 
education was adopted in eight districts of 
the North-Western Provinces with a large 
measure of success. The schools increased 
in these districts from 2,014 schools in 1850 
to 3,459 in 1852-3, while the scholars in- 
creased from 17,159 to 36,864. In 1854 
a still greater change took place in the Go- 
vernment system of education. In1857a 
Minute was issued by Sir Charles Wood, 
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from which he would quote the following 
passage :-— 


“ Before proceeding further we must emphati- 
cally declare that the education which we desire 
to see extended in India, is that which has for its 
object the diffusion of the improved arts, science, 
philosophy, and literature of Europe—in short, 
European knowledge. To attain this end it is 
necessary, for the reasons we have given above, 
that they (the Natives of India) should be made 
familiar with the works of European authors, and 
with the results of the thought and labour of Eu- 
ropeans on the subjects of every description upon 
which knowledge is to be imparted to them ; and 
to extend the means of imparting this knowledge 
must be the object of any general system of edu- 
cation.” 


I: thus appeared that the system of edu- 
cation we were now endeavouring to ap- 
ply to India was based essentially upon a 
European model, and was calculated to en- 
sure that the Natives should become ac- 
quainted with every branch of European 
science, philosophy, and arts. But now, in 
order to judge of the effect of such a sys- 
tem, their Lordships must remember the 
nature of ‘the religion which prevailed in 
India. Their Lordships must understand 
what were the systems of that religion, 
founded, not only on false doctrine, but 
also on false science, before they could ap- 
preciate the results of such a mode of edu- 
eation. If their Lordships would refer to 
the description of the Brahmin religion 
given in the recent able work of Sir Em- 
erson Tennent, they would find that it was 
not only a false religion, but was so mixed 
up with errors in science that as soon as 
European knowledge, intellect, and true 
science were brought to bear upon it the 
foundation upon which it rested was utterly 
destroyed. Unless, therefore, the religion 
of the student educated in the secular 
schools, and thus constantly and syste- 
matically undermined, were replaced by 
something nobler and purer, he was left a 
man without a creed, and without a faith; 
it was true there might be left to him some 
abstract notion of a Divine Being, but for 
every purpose of religion he would not be a 
whit better than he had been before, a 
shallow, hollow Deist. And yet this sys- 
tem of education was adopted by the Go- 
vernment of the present day on the ex- 
pressed basis of its neutrality. Now with 
regard to the effect produced under the 
present system, he would quote a few in- 
stances. In 1852 a Committce of their 
Lordships’ House took a variety of evi- 
dence on this subject, much of which was 
deserving of attention. A Hindoo father 
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writing to a newspaper expresses himeelf 
as follows :— ' 


“1 sent my son to the Hindoo College to 
English, and when he had risen to the fourth daa 
I thought he had made some progress in English 
knowledge ; I therefore forbade his going to the 
college, for I have heard that the students in the 
higher classes of the college become Nastiks (inf. 
dels).” 


An intelligent writer of The Caloutta 
Review, commenting upon the Government 
system of education, says :— 


“ The educated Native of the present day, with 
very few exceptions, vegetates without faith or 
object ; he is either a hypocrite or a latitudina- 
rian, and has, for a time at least, subsided. into 
a dull, tame, discouraging mediocrity. Neverthe. 
less it remains a notorious and ominous truth, 
that the majority of these young men, solidly and 
thoroughly educated in all secular knowledge, 
show no patriotism or public spirit, no hatred of 
idolatry, no anxiety to rescue their fellow-country- 
men from its yoke, no lofty moral bearing, no 
great aims or aspirations, no seriousness of spirit, 
or thoughtful, earnest inquiry after religious truth, 
In the flush and ardour of youth, the great ma- 
jority kill the conscience by outward compliance 
with the idolatry which they despise, or by making 
themselves over deliberately to worldliness. There 
is nothing of healthy life connected with. their in- 
tellectual activity. .. . The greater body, disso- 
lute and worldly, are but too surely tending toa 
state morally lower than that from which edu- 
cation rescued them. The Hindoo idolator, from 
conviction, may have faith, zeal, and honesty ; he 
may be thoroughly conscientious and ready to lay 
down life and limb, and to sacrifice all that he 
holds most dear, from a fervent, though misguided 
devotion. But the mongrel class, of whom we 
now write, too timid to break off from what they 
despise and disbelieve, will live the subtle, faith- 
less life of the Greek of the lower Empire, with- 
out courage or conscience, and hide—but too 
often—the heart of the Atheist under the robeof 
the idolator.” 


He would only trouble their Lordships with 
the testimony of one more witness, a Hin- 
doo gentleman, himself then a master in the 
Delhi College, who thus described what the 
effect of the Government secular system of 
edueation on himself and some of his com- 
panions had been. Speaking of the disbelief 
in idolatry arising from their education, he 
says :-— 

“The result of this was, that many of our 
countrymen, the Hindoos, condemned us as Irre- 
ligious, but as we did not advocate Christianity 
but only recommended a kind of deism, and as we 
never lost our caste publicly by eating and drink- 
ing, all our free discussions did not much alarm 
our Hindoo friends. ‘ When in private 
meetings our friends taunted us by saying, “We 
will become Christians as such and sucha 
has become,’ then we considered this as an insult, 
and stated in reply that the person it referred to 
had not received an English education.” 


This gentleman, it would be seen, wasnt 
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though he abstained from the idolatrous 
tices.of hiscountry.. This gentleman 
‘afterwards. gave, in the preface to a work 
on: Mathematics published by the East 
India Company in recognition of the merits 
‘of its author, some passages in the history 
of his conversion to Christianity—and he 
d, their Lordships to remember that 
at history they had the testimony of 
one who had gone through all the phases 


of mind which a convert from Hindooism | 


might be expected toundergo. He said:— 


*Tt was then my conscientious belief that edu- 
cated’ Englishmen were too much enlightened to 
pelieve ‘in any bookish religion, except that of 
feason and conscience, or Deism. After I had 
finished my mathematical work, and before I went 
down to Calcutta on leave, I had become a be- 
liever in the Gospel. Before this belief had taken 
possession of my heart, there were two erroneous 
notions in my head (and which I believe must 
ever be in the heads of nearly all Native youths 
edueated in Government colleges and schools, as 
jong'as the system of instruction continues to be 
pursued as it is till now). The first of these 
notions was, that the English themselves did not 
believe in Christianity, because they did not, as a 
Government, exert themselves to teach it. The 
second was that a person who believed in one God 
stands in need of no other religion.” 


He had thus endeavoured to show to their 
Lordships from the best testimony that was 
adducible that the Government system of 
education in India could not be carried on 
on the ground in which it was professedly 
conducted—that it did interfere with the 
religion of the Native population, and shake 
the foundations of what they had been 
taught ; that it taught them to despise the 
religion of their fathers, and by a natural 
tansition to despise their fathers them- 
selves; aud that, while no other system of 
religion was communicated to them, they 
were left in a state of practical infidelity, 
and, tossed up and down as it were on a 
tempestuous ocean of unbelief. It was, how- 
ever, argued that we could adopt no other 
system than this, because to do so would be 
contrary to the pledges, promises, and pro- 
clamations, which we had at different times 
issued to the Native population of India. 
Now, if the Government had ever issued a 
proclamation or given a pledge to the effect 
that the reading of the Bible should not 
be allowed in the schools of India, such a 
proclamation or pledge would have been a 
disgrace to this country. But no such pro- 
¢lamation had ever been issued. What 
were the pledges and promises actually 
given to the Natives of India? He would, 
i the first place, remind their Lordships 
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of the gracious Proclamation which pro- 
ceeded from Her Majesty on assuming the 
sovereignty of India. The words of that 
Proclamation were such as every Native of 
India might safely rest upon as guaran- 
teeing to him the free exercise of his re- 
ligion. It said ;— 

“‘Sineerely relying ourselves on the truth of 
Christianity and acknowledging with gratitude 
the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right 
and the desire to impose our convictions on any 
of our subjects ; we declare it to be our Royal 
will and pleasure that none be in any wise favour- 
ed, none molested or disquieted by reason of their 
religious faith or observances, but that all shall 
alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of 
the law, and we do strictly charge and enjoin all 
those who may be in authority under us that they 
abstain from all interference with the religious 
belief or worship of any of our subjects on pain 
of our highest displeasure.” 

And he said so too. And in this sense of 
the most extended toleration he endorsed 
every word of the Royal Proclamation. 
That Proclamation was alike based on 
justice as well as on the principles of 
toleration as understood in this country; 
and he believed that by passing the Re- 
solution which he now proposed not one 
word of it would be infringed. In 1801, the 
people of the Carnatic were informed by a 
Proclamation of Lord Wellesley that the 
authority of the Government would be ex- 
erted to procure for all the enjoyment of 
their just civil rights and ‘‘ the free exer- 
cise of the religious institutions and do- 
mestic usages of their ancestors.” And an- 
other. Proclamation had been issued to the 
same effect by Lord Dalhousie on the an- 
nexation of the Punjaub, The Natives of 
India might well look back upon the past, 
and ask how we had carried out the terms 
of those Proclamations. He would show to 
their Lordships that we had not done so, 
and that it was impossible we could do so, 
Proclamations had been issued by suc- 
cessive Governor-Generals promising to 
the Native inhabitants the fullest tolera- 
tion and the fullest and freest exercise of 
their religion; but while they had been de- 
ceived in this respect, and while it was im- 

ossible that a Christian State would grant 
in every particular that full and free exer- 
cise of their religious functions, even in an- 
other and in a far more reprehensible point 
of view, we had not been consistent with our 
professions of neutrality. Need he remind 
their Lordships of the disgraceful connee- 
tion with the idolatrous rites of the people 
of India which had been exhibited by the 
British Government? Need he remind 
them how often British soldiers had been 
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turned out to salute heathen deities, or that 
the Brahmin priests had been called upon 
to offer up prayers for a successful harvest? 
The British Government had deeply de- 
based itself by following in some intsances 
a servile conformity to the idolatrous prac- 
tices of the Natives, and had thereby open- 
ed a source of future difficulties ; in other 
instances an actual interference with their 
religions practices had taken place; we 
had interfered to prevent the burning of 
widows. Again, Government had inter- 
fered, and perhaps wisely, in respect to 
the law of inheritance, by saying that no 
person who became a Christian should 
therefore lose his right to any inherit- 
ance. It was true that all those inter- 
ferences had been submitted to by the peo- 
ple of India, because they felt and knew 
that we had not legislated capriciously, but 
after calm deliberation with a view to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Native population, 
but they were interferences nevertheless. 
And all this had been done by a Christian 
Government forming its legislation upon 
European principles—a system whose faith, 
laws, and usages, in contact with a hea- 
then population must permeate their whole 
society. Although he did not at all agree 
with those who regarded these interferences 
with the customs of the people of India as 
among the causes which led to the late 
mutiny, yet Sir George Clerk had enu- 
merated them as among thoss causes, and 
he could adduce no stronger evidence than 
this of the fact which he was endeavouring 
to prove. Sir George Clerk writes thus— 


“Tt seems to be an absolute waste of time to 
seek for any other causes of the prevailing dis- 
affection in India than any dispassionate observer 
may readily discover in various measures in which 
the sympathy of the Natives has of late years 
been abruptly renounced, their feelings outraged 
on very tender points affecting their religion and 
their veiled daughters, and the confidence they 
once felt, that no proprietor would be dispossessed 
without having offended, utterly destroyed.” 

And he (the Duke of Marlborough) had 
brought forward those instances, in order 
to show that he was warranted in saying 
that the professed neutrality of the Go- 
vernment, upon which ground alone the 
Bible was excluded from Government schools 
in India, had been infringed repeatedly 
and systematically, in cases where the re- 
ligious feelings of the people of India had 
been perhaps far more directly touched than 
they could be in the ease which he was 
considering. It might, however, be ob- 
jected to his proposition that if it created 
dissatisfaction and distrust among the people 
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of India, it would induce them to 

from sending their children to the Goverp. 
ment schools ; but how did previous and 
present experience warrant us in allow; 
any weight to such an argument as this. 
In 1813 Mr. Warren Hastings expressed 
as his opinion that it would be very ha- 
zardous to introduce a Church establish. 
ment into India. What danger, or what 
ill-effects had resulted from that step, or 
from our efforts to propagate Christianity 
in India—although the mutiny at Vellore 
had been attributed to the missionaries, 
just as the recent outbreak had been by 
some persons ascribed to their interference, 
Then, again, let the House consider how nu- 
merous were the missionary schools. The 
total number of those schools in India and 
Ceylon in the year 1853 was, for boys, 
1,566 schools, attended by 64,482 pupils, 
and for girls 449, attended by 14,298 pu- 
pils ; and in these schools the Bible was 
openly and unreservedly taught, and he 
would ask did that establish the fact that 
the children were deterred. from attendance 
at those schools. Mr. Stuart Reed, Go- 
vernment Inspector of Schools in the North. 
West Provinces, in his Report for 1858-9, 
says— 

“ There can be no doubt that we find in our 
Government colleges and schools a higher class of 
boys than those who attend missionary schools, 
But transfer to the latter the more efficient edu- 
cational staff and the rich scholarships, hold out 
to the student of the missionary school the cer- 
tainty of lucrative Government employ, and the 
benches of the Government institutions will be 
deserted.” 

But, then, it was still said that the introdue- 
tion of the Bible into Government schools 
was opposed to the principles of religious 
neutrality upon which the Government pro- 
mised to act in India. He (the Duke of 
Marlborough) could not understand what 
those principles were ; but, at least, if they 
| were acted upon, the Government should act 
upon them uniformly and consistently. If it 
| was contrary to principle that the Govern- 
|ment should mix itself up with religion, 
then let it be so understood. He found, 
i however, that in Ceylon it was a recog- 
nized principle that the Seriptures should 
be taught in the Government schools, and 
| they were so taught in the Central Academy 
‘at Colombo, while in India the Bible was 
| strictly excluded. What could be the rea- 
‘son for that difference of practice ? Was 
it because the inhabitants of India were 
more numerous, and more to be fea 
than the people of Ceylon? He had shown 
| that there was no indisposition on the part 
' 
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oftié Indian people to submit to Govern- 
fient interference when they could believe 
nits vitiderity, it was difficult for them to 
Pélieve'in' tliat sinecrity in the present in- 
stance, seting the inconsistent course that 
wasadopted in two ‘different ‘parts of tlie 
Binpire. “We wére the only ‘conquerors 
of India who had interfered with the reli- 
gidtis “eustoms’ of ‘the people; but whilxt 
we interfered with ‘many things that’ they 
thought sacred we kept back onr own reli- 
gion’ from’ them; ‘and consequently they 
weré afraid'to trust us, for they connected 
undérhand ' motives ‘with these procecd- 
ings owing to their ignorance of the re- 
ligiét of those who governed them. ‘They 
imagined that a ‘man was made a Chris- 
tian by 'sotme ceremonial observance. But 
if'they were’ once mude to see that ‘the 
Chiistian' religion’ was a thing of the 
heart, and ‘that ‘its ‘profession depended 
@i' no outward ceremonies, there would be 
an end to the mistrust with which they 
How Ofte regarded the Government, and 
to'those ‘idle runiours which frequently 
were put about as to their enforced con- 
version ‘to Christianity. © He would call 


théir Lordships’ attention to a very remark- 
able instance, in proof of what he now 
stated. Mr. Tucker, for many years the 


Commissioner ‘at’ Benares, which was the 
very sanctuary of the Brahwin religion, in- 
troduced a system which in itself was suf- 
ficient, to scatter to the winds every asser- 
tion that the Natives were indisposed to 
receive religious instruction when that in- 
struction was properly conveyed to them. 
Mr. Tacker did not allow himself (o be guid- 
ed by any of those idle theories of ‘politi- 
dil expediency which seemed to weigh so 
mitch’ with the Government at home, but 
acted at orice as a Christian gentleman 
ought to do,’ In the normal college estab- 
lished’ by ‘him at’ Benares the whole of the 
young’ men regularly ‘studied the’ Scrip- 
tures in ‘the “Tlindi' and’ THindostani, ‘and 
some thirty-four of them ventured to com- 

te with the mission schools at a general 
iblé examination. A'voluntary Bible class 
had been foimed, which at first a few Ma- 
hotiedans' ubjected to’ join; but it was 
Seen that no one was compelled to attend 
it, and thesé soon ‘followed the exam- 
ple of the other pupils, in the study of 

¢, Scriptures; the examinations showed 
4 high degree of attainment in Biblical 
knowledge ; and the instruction being 
openly and honestly given’ was by them 
willingly received. Did Mr. ‘Tucker ’on 


this “déeotint forfeit the confidence of the 
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Natives?’ Did ‘they urge ‘his’ removal, 
born down ‘the school-house, or rise in 
open rebellion against the Government of 
which he was the’ representative ? On 
the contrary, when he left Benares it 
was shown that the God of all power was 
able to turn the hearts of those for whose 
benefit His truth had been promulgated. 
A large subscription, amounting to 6,000 
rupees, was raised, with which his portrait 
was purchased, and hung up in one of the 
public buildings, while another portion was 
devoted to provide ah annual prize for the 
best pupil in .the Benares school, and a 
memorial was presented to him expressive 
of the admiration of the Natives at his 
advocacy of measures having for their 
object (as the memorial states) ‘* the wel- 
fare here and hereafter of those commit- 
ted to your charge.” Sir John Lawrence 
had expressed the opinion that, “* Chris- 
tian things done in a Christian way, would 
never alienate the people,”’ and his tes- 
timony, with that of Mr. Kerr, the author 
of a work on education, and of many others 
might be adduced, to show that with pro- 
per precautions, the introduction of the 
Scriptures into the Government schools 
was possible, without alienating the Natives 
and without working on their prejudices or 
their fears. Such evidence was better and 
more trustworthy than the evidence of 
those who said it was not possible to adopt 
the system, a system which they had never 
tried. He should be told perhaps, that this 
question had been submitted in direct and 
definite terms to the Governor General, and 
other authorities, who had declared that 
the system was impracticable. Now, it 
might be all very well to read such letters; 
but in what form was the question brought 
before these persons. He should like to ask 
those persons whether it would not be prac- 
ticable to open a voluntary Bible class in 
the Government schools, on the express 
understanding that that class should only 
be attended as they or the parents might 
desire. He did not think it made much 
difference whether the Bible was read dur- 
ing or before school hours; but no prohibi- 
tion ought to exist against it, and it ought 
to be read ‘either before or during school 
hours, as might be found suitable or pos- 
sible in each particular instance, and he 
should like to know whether the question 
as to the establishment of voluntary Bible 
classes in the Government schools had 
been put to’those governors whose opin- 
ions were ‘adverse to the course he was 
advocating, It) should be remembered 
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that when the system of grants in aid 
was first established in India it was as 
strongly opposed as the one which he was 
now anxious to see carried out. That 
system was established principally by the 
advice of Mr. Haliday, who had been de- 
sirous that the Mission Schools in India 
should in some degree partake in the as- 
sistance of the Government, and proposed 
to institute grants in aid. Mr. Grant, 
Mr. Rickets, and other authorities, both 
Native and European, objected to the pro- 
posal, on the ground that it would be an 
appropriation of the taxes raised from the 
people for the purpose of inducing them to 
change their religion; but did the Govern- 
ment at home listen to their objections ? 
If opinions were of any value why were 
not these opinions followed at that time ? 
and what reason was there to suppose that 
the opinions against the system which he 
proposed were of more value than the opin- 
ions against the system of grants in aid ? 
The Government did not adopt the objee- 
tions to grants in aid of missionary schools, 
and as to proselytism, the grants in aid 
were just as much open to that objection 
as Bible classes could be. Missionaries 
went out to India with the avowed pur- 
pose of establishing schools, and of con- 
verting the Natives, and the education given 
in those schools was compulsorily religious, 
for if Natives chose to attend those mis- 
sionary schools they must read the Bible, 
and therefore in aiding that system, he 
did not say that the Government were not 
doing their duty, but at all events they 
could no longer shelter themselves behind 
the plea of neutrality in refusing to ad- 
mit the introduction of the Bible. There 
was abundant evidence that the spread 
of Christianity in India would conduce 
to the safety and security of the Govern- 
ment, and the strongest evidence of that 
proposition was to be found in this, that 
those places where Christianity prevailed 
were spared from many of those terrible 
effects of the mutiny, which, during the 
rebellion, prevailed in other parts of India. 
He would, in conclusion, only recapitulate 
the arguments which he had used. He 
had shown that the education that might 
be given in Government schools would not 
be calculated to alarm the Natives, pro- 
vided it was given openly and on the 
avowed principle of non-compulsion ; that 
it was not so much from knowledge of 
the Christian religion as from ignorance 
of it that danger arose ; and further, 
that the safety of the Government had 
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been comparatively ensured in those 
of India where Christianity had been jn 
the ascendant, and that the neutralit 
upon which the Government based the ex. 
clusion of the Bible might exist in name, 
but was impossible in practice, and had 
been constantly and systematically yio. 
lated. He should deeply regret if any 
word which had fallen from him could lead 
to the impression that he wished the Go. 
vernment to depart from the sacred obliga. 
tion not to impose their religion on the 
Natives of India, all he wished was, that 
the Natives should not be left to grope 
helplessly in the dark, while their ancient 
notions of belief were taken from them; 
that they should not be abandoned to 
the unwillingness of the natural mind 
to receive the truths of Christianity, but 
that they should have the opportunity 
afforded them of learning, if they wished, 
the truths which might make them en- 
duringly happy; that the Government of 
India, being Christian, should not hide its 
light under a bushel, but should be like a 
city set on a hill, or as a candle set ona 
candlestick, that all who enter in might 
see the light. The system which he wished 
to introduce was one of true love and of 
wise government towards the Natives, and 
was a subject in which the people of this 
country took a very deep interest. Petitions 
had been sent up to Parliament from every 
part of the country, not in consequence of 
any organized agitation, but from the spon- 
taneous sympathy of the people, and what- 
ever might be the result of the present 
Motion, he felt convinced that the time was 
not far distant when public opinion would 
make itself heard, would repudiate the 
course now persisted in, in the education 
of the Natives of India, by a professing 
Christian Government, and compel the 
adoption of that course which he felt sure 
was the only one which would ultimately, 
by the blessing of God, secure the lasting 
prosperity of India. The noble Duke con- 
cluded by moving to resolve,— 

“ That the British Government in India, as the 
Representative of a Christian Nation, is ¢ 
with the Duty of promoting the Moral as well as 
the Social Welfare of the People of that Country ; 
and that, in order effectually to further such Ob- 
jects, it is the Opinion of this House that the 
authoritative Exclusion of the Word of God from 
the Course of Education afforded in the Govern- 
ment Colleges and Schools ought, under suitable 
Arrangements, to be removed ; and humbly to 
address Her Majesty that She will be graciously 
pleased to give Directions for carrying the above 
Object into effect.” 


Loxrp BROUGHAM: With the greatest 
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t for the noble Duke, fully admitting 
the ability of his statement, and with a deep 
conviction of the importance of the subject; 
but, with a clear opinion that a discussion 
of it would be utterly inexpedient and may 
possibly do harm, I beg to move the pre- 
vious Question. 

Motion objected to, and a Question stated 
thereupon, the previous Question was put, 
“Whether the said Question shall be now 
put?” It was resolved in the negative. 

House adjourned at a quarter-past 
Seven o’clock, till ‘To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July Z, 1860. 


Mixvtes.] Pusric Bitts.—1e Indemnity. 

9° Poor Law Board Continuance ; Militia ; Game 
Certificates, &c.; European Forces (India). 

8° Railway Cheap Trains, &c.; Labourers’ Cot- 
tages (Scotland). 


TAX BILL—THE PAPER DUTY. 
PETITION. 

Mr. BRIGHT presented a Petition from 
a numerous meeting held at Congleton. 
The petitioners declared that they had al- 
ways understood that it was the undoubted 
privilege of that House -to settle the taxa- 
tion of the country, that any departure 
from the practice would be very prejudicial 
to the operations of trade, and they prayed 
the House to resist the recent aggression 
on the established usage of the constitution. 

Mr. STEUART rose to order, and said 
that since the discussion which had taken 
place some days before in reference to a 
Petition of a similar character, he had con- 
sulted the work of Mr. May on The Law 
and Practice of Parliament, and found it 
distinetly laid down, that any language re- 
flecting on the other estates of the Realm 
was a ground for refusing the Petition in 
which it was contained. As the words 
just read by the hon. Member were, he 
conceived, disrespectful to the House of 
Lords, he begged to ask Mr. Speaker 
whether the Petition ought to be re- 
ceived ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Will the hon. Mem- 

t be good enough to specify the words ? 

Mr. BRIGHT: I will read the words 
to the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Member for Bir- 
mingham may state the substance of the 
Petition, but if it is to be read at length it 
must be read by the Clerk, 





Question. 1254 
Mr. STEUART inquired, Whether the 


words “aggression on the established 
usage of the Constitution” and ‘ Invasion 
of the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons,” as applied to the other branch of 
the Legislature, were not objectionable. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There can be no ob- 
jection to receive the Petition, There is 
nothing in it which would render it infor- 
mal. 


EUROPEAN FORCE IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. TORRENS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther, if there be any evidence from inter- 
cepted Letters that a well-drilled and well. 
armed European Force made communica- 
tions inviting the Sikhs to join them in 
driving the Queen’s Army out of India, 
[er Majesty’s Government will cause Copies 
of those Letters to be laid upon the Table 
of the House; whether the authenticity 
of those Letters was formally inquired 
into, and, if so, whether it was ascertained 
who were the writers, and by whom and 
to what place the Letters were forwarded 
to the Sikhs; and whether, if their au- 
thorship has been brought home to any 
men of the European Force, punishment, 
and, if any, of what nature, has been 
awarded to the writers of them ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he was in 
possession of no information on the subject. 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY.—QUESTION. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, as a solution of the question which 
has arisen between Switzerland and France 
respecting the annexation to France of the 
neutralized provinces of Savoy, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have replied, in answer 
to the Despatch of M. Thouvenel on the 
subject, that they are prepared to accept 
the proposition contained in that Despatch 
for the assembling in conference of the 
great Powers of Europe ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, it was 
true that Her Majesty’s Government had, 
in reply to the despatch of M. Thouvenel, 
agreed to the proposal to hold a Confer- 
ence of the Powers of Europe with respect 
to Savoy. He might also add that the 
Russian Government had assented to the 
proposal. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: When is the 
conference tu assemble ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: That is a 
point not yet settled. 
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EUROPEAN FORCES (INDIA) BILL. 


SECOND READING.— ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
SECOND NIGHT. 
Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 


bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[28th June], 


‘¢¢ That the Bill be now read a second time ;’ 
and which Amendment was to leave out the word 
* now,’ and at the end of the Question to add the 
words ‘ upon this day three months.” 

Question again proposed, ‘That the 
word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. RICH said, that in the short dis- 
cussion that took place on Friday evening, 
the expediency of adjourning the original 
debate was fully admitted. He was glad 
to find from both sides of the House that 
this was in no degree to be a party ques- 
tion. The friends of the Government were 
thereby more free to express their opinions 
and to record their votes on this most impor- 
tant question. On the previous evening the 
hon. Gentlemen who addressed the House 
had taken ‘Indian views,”’ views derived 
from men of great ability and large Indian 
experience ; but they had heard compara- 
tively little of the bearing of the question 
on this country, whether considered in a 
financial, a political, or a military point of 
view. He wished to address a few words 
to the House on those bearings of the ques- 
tion. The point at issue, as he understood 
it, was this: should we continue that or- 
ganization of the army in India, which had 
existed almost from the period of our pos- 
sessing substantial power there, or should 
we, on the most abrupt notice, cashier 
that army, and replace it by another, of 
whose fitness to control India we had no 
experience whatever. It was proposed now 
to put an end to the local European force, 
and the whole of the Sepoy regular regi- 
ments—amounting to 180,000, out of an 
army of about 230,000 men—and to sub- 
stitute in their place 80,000 of Her Ma- 
jesty’s troops. A radical change like this, 
one would think, must be called for cither 
by a great and overwhelming pressure of 
public necessity, or it must have been long 
and earnestly desired by those who were 
best acquainted with the condition of In- 
dia. But was that the case? Diametri- 
eally the reverse. All the highest Indian 
authorities were against it, and its few 
ministerial supporters had till very recently 
been its opponents, The Governor General 
of India and his Supreme Council were 
unanimous in their opposition to the pre- 
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sent proposition. Next to the Governor 
General came the Secretary of State for 
India. Now, Lord Ellenborough, who held 
the Indian office when the change in its 
Government took place, was against the 
change. He was succeeded by the noble 
Lord, the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
Stanley), and he, too, was against the 
change. The next Secretary of State 
was his right hon. Friend, who at present 
held the office; and six months ago, to 
judge by the tendency of the measure 
he then introduced, he also was opposed 
to the change. But that was not all, 
When the Government of India was trans. 
ferred to the Crown, Parliament was just. 
ly jealous of entrusting autocratic power 
in the hands of the Indian Minister, and 
they surrounded him with an able and 
influential Council of Fifteen, every one of 
whom had either spent many years in 
India, or had been conversant all his life 
with Indian affairs. The whole weight of 
opinion of those constituted authorities, 
was against the proposed measure. We 
were told on high authority that the late 
Cabinet, who had studied the Report of 
the Commission on the organization of 
the Indian army, had unanimously made 
up their minds against amalgamation ; 
though the gallant Officer, who was then 
Secretary for War, now tells us he has 
changed his opinion. So, also, the right 
hon. Baronet, the present Secretary of 
State for India, when in August last he 
proposed that the European local corps 
should be raised to 30,000 men, was then 
against amalgamation. He gave all dus 
credit to these right hon. Gentlemen for 
sincerity in their change of views; but 
then, in proportion to this credit for sin- 
cerity must be the detraction from the 
weight of their authority. Thus, then, 
the whole weight of available authority 
was in favour of the present system of or- 
ganization. Common sense and prudence 
therefore pointed to delay and further 
examination, to amending that which was 
amiss in the military organization by which 
we had won and maintained India instead 
of rashly and recklessly forcing on a radi- 
eal change. How, too, would the plan 
work in a financial point of view? The 
right hon. Baronet said the change would 
cost the country only an extra £100,000 
to £200,000 a year. The Secretary to 
the India Board, whose speech he had 
heard with great pleasure, as it reminded 
him of the ability and amiability of one of 
their best Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
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though he wished that the mantle of that | He did not see how the Ten Years’ Enlist- 
Minister’s economy had also fallen upon ' ment Act was to work under such circum- 
him, placed the extra charge mucl: higher. | stances. And, further, a long service as 
The right hon. Secretary for War placed ; an army of occupation and control over an 
it higher still; and as the debate went on, | inferior and alien race would not tend to 
it became clear that it would excced half make our officers and soldiers good citizens. 
a million a year. Such a sum passed | The Commander-in-Chief already complain- 
glibly enough from the tongue; but it | ed of the difficulty he had in keeping up a 
must be remembered that it was to be | high state of discipline in those regiments 
taken from the Indian revenue, which was | that had been long in India; and this would 
already staggering under the weight of | be still further enhanced by the details 
its taxation. Let us remember also that proposed. The difficulty of providing offi- 
it is an additional burden cast by us on cers for the special requirements of the 
those who have no representative, nor | Indian service was admitted on all hands ; 
defenders here. But let them consider | but the Secretary of State for India pro- 
how the question would bear on this | posed tu remedy this difficulty by the crea- 
country. The substitute for the present tion of a Staff corps from the élite of the 
military organization of India proposed by | regiments. The young men who by intel- 
this Bill was a force of 80,000 of Her Ma- | lectual and military studies should qualify 
jesty’s troops, to be constantly maintained | for this Staff corps, would be drafted off to 
there. The present limit was 30,000. | various appointments ; hence the Imperial 
This, therefore, was an addition of 50,000 | army would lose its young and best offi- 
men to our regular army: and he wanted | cers, while those who had interest and for- 
to know how this great addition to our | tune, finding that there was more promo- 
standing army would be viewed in quieter | tion to be obtained by a campaign at the 
days. Itmight pass current now, but not) Horse Guards than by remaining in India, 


very long ago a large standing army was 
looked upon with great jealousy, and he 
both believed and hoped that feeling might 
easily be revived. But more than this. If | 
50,000 additional men were to be supported 
in India, large depots would be required in | 
this country for the purpose of feeding them 
with recruits and reliefs. It had been men- 
tioned in the course of the debate that the 
regiments serving in India were to be re- 
lieved every twelve years; and if that were 
80, then from three to five months in every 
year 6,000 men would be either at sea or 
just arrived, sc ‘hat instead of 50,000 
nearer 7(),000 or 80,000 would have to be 
added by this Billi to the permanent esta- 
blishment of the British Army. Now, 
against this wanton and enormous addition, 
he for one would raise his voice and record 
his vote. There was another strong ob- 
jection in the fact that by this plan three- 
fourths, also, of our whole army—except- 
ing the Household Troops, who never left | 
home save in the case of an European war 
—would be nailed to foreign stations. The 
effect of this would be to consign every 
officer of the regular army to Cclonial ser- 
vice for eighteen years out of twenty-four— 
in fact to colonialize our army, to impair 
its efficiency in the field, and to weaken 
its connection with England. The system 
would press with still greater severity on 
the private soldiers, not one in ten of whom 
would return to their families and country. 








would exchange and return home. The 
less enterprising and the older officers 
would not learn the native languages and 
the Staff corps duties, and would soon 
become a complaining residuum left at the 
listless head-quarters of each regiment. 
He put it to the House whether this was 
not the very same exhausting system 
which had been so much complained of, 
and by no one more than the present 
Government, by which the Indian regi- 
ments were deprived of their best offi- 
cers. The effect of it would be that in 


| less than ten years the efficiency and dis- 


cipline of our European army in India 
would be to a great extent deteriorated. 
He, therefore, contended that under such a 
system it was in vain that they could hope 
to maintain so large a force as 80,000 of 
the Queen’s army in India in so efficient 
a state as Her Majesty’s troops ought to 
be maintained. The Duke of Wellington's 
opinion was that a Colonial corps had not 
the ésprit de corps—that elan—which her 
Majesty’s troops had :—he said that you 
could not colonialize regiments without 
deteriorating them. But that was pre- 
cisely what the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to do. Te proposed to colonialize 
80,000 of Her Majesty’s troops ;—in In- 
dia alone—and yet he asked the House 
to believe that they would, under those cir- 
cumstances, maintain the discipline and all 
the high qualities for which they were now 
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80 distinguished. The principal excuse for 
making this change was that the Indian 
army was in a state of indiscipline. No 
doubt it was; but there were able Com- 
manders-in-Chief in India, who, if sup- 
ported and aided by the authorities at 
home, could restore order and reinvigorate 
the system. It was also said that the ex- 
istence of two separate bodies of European 
troops in that country was an anomaly. 
It might be so, but it was one which had 
been attended with great advantages. In- 
dependently of the benefits of emulation 
we must remember that but for the pre- 
sence of the Queen’s troops the local 
armies would, upon a recent occasion, 
have been masters of the situation ; and 
it was possible that there might be oc- 
easions on which the presence of local 
troops might operate as a wholesome 
check on the Queen’s forces; one single 
army far from home restraint had in all 
times been a difficult and dangerous ma- 
chine. We had been told that we could 
have nothing to do with these men who 
had mutinied, and that the best course to 
pursue was to get rid of them at once. 
Yet how was it that many of those who 
left their standards and came home had 
been eagerly sought for and enlisted 
into the Queen’s army; but these were 
the very men who had deserted their 
standards when their services were most 
wanted. These surely were the worst of- 
fenders, and not those who were loyally 
serving in India and in China. Would you 
then press your enlistment bounties on the 
worst, and brand only those who were less 
guilty, and had, indeed, remained faithful 
to the last ? The Minister for India passed 
a Bill at the end of last Session for in- 
creasing the local army. If he had be- 
lieved that the troops were so tainted with 
disloyalty and disaffection that it would be 
dangerous to continue them in the service 
of the State he assuredly would not have 
added to their numbers. But the right hon. 
Gentleman said that something had since 
occurred to alter his opinion. Why, ina 
despatch written by himself not many days 
after the passing of that Bill, he stated 
that the result of the inquiries held at the 
different stations of the army clearly es- 
tablished the prevalence of a conviction 
among the soldiers that they had a right 
to an option in regard to the transfer of 
their services from the Company to the 
Crown, and that he thought this convic- 
tion not ill-founded, for the defective cha- 
racter of the duplicate attestation given to 
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the men, and the opinion entertained 
their own officers, and by high authorities 
at home, were calculated to confirm jt, 
With that statement from the pen of the 
Secretary of State he had no hesitation in 
saying it was a mere subterfuge to tell the 
Houses that the feeling of disaffection in 
the Indian army could only be eradicated 
by cashiering the whole force. It was 
asked, however, how we were to recruit 
the local army. Sir James Outram gave a 
satisfactory answer to that question in 
one of his admirable despatches, where he 
showed how, by a different course of treat- 
ment and enlistment, by instituting schools 
and a system of examination, and by ad- 
vancing good men to certain minor Indian 
offices, we might raise the tone of the local 
army, and induce men of good education to 
enter it. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by stating that he hoped the debate would 
not be closed until all the papers relating 
to the subject had been placed before the 
House, and until the scheme which the 
Government had in hand had been, not 
shadowed forth in a vague speech, but laid 
on the table in the tangible form of 4 
Bill. 

Mr. TORRENS said, that the present 
scheme was one which was intended to 
effect a great and, he thought, a very 
doubtful change. A local European foree 
had existed almost from the time we set 
our foot in India, and they had well and de- 
votedly performed their duties to this coun- 
try; and he was, therefore, averse to the 
change proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He thought, too, that those who 


were the best authorities on the subject, 


were in favour of retaining a local foree, 
The Report which had been lately printed 
at the desire of the Secretary of State for 
India bore out the opinion that a local foree 
was the most efficient for the Indian ser- 
vice, both as respected the sanitary condi- 
tion of the troops, their efficiency, and the 
cost of their maintenance. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the other day, quoted the opin- 
ion of Sir Ronald Martin, on the sanitary 
part of the question; but as far as he (Mr. 
Torrens) could see all thatthat Report proved 
was, that ensigns were more healthy than 
lieutenants, and Jieutenants than captains; 
or, in other words, that the laws of nature 
operated in India as they did everywhere 
else, and that old men died where young 
men lived. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated his opinion that officers and men, 
after a residence of ten or fifteen years m 
India, were not so active and energetic 8 
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those more recently arrived from Europe. 
But, he thought, they had instances 
enough before them of men who lad served 
with distinction in India to show that the 
most valuable services might be expected 
from Europeans, however long resident in 
that country; and he would refer to the emi- 
nent services of such men as Sir Archdale 
Wilson, General Chamberlaine, General Ni- 
cholson, Major Hodgson, Major Probyn, 


Major Charles Gough, and Major Hugh 


Gough, the three latter having received the 
Vietoria Cross, toshow that the opinion held 
by the right hon. Gentleman was erroncous. 
Then as to the insubordination shown by 
a portion of the European foree in India. 
It had been stated by the Secretary of 
State for War that some of the local 
European force had acted so disgracefully 
as to have written to the Sikhs, asking 
them to join them in driving the Queen’s 
troops out of India. He had put a ques- 
tion to the Seeretary of State for India 
on this subject, and judging from the very 
curt answer he received, as well as from 
the evidence published on the subject, he 
concluded that the statement made was 
completely inaccurate. But, referring to 
the so-called mutiny of the European force 
in India, what, he would ask, was the con- 
duct of the authorities at home, with re- 
gard to these misnamed mutineers. No 
sooner did the ships which conveyed them 
te England heave in sight than the reeruit- 
ing sergeant went on board, or awaited 
their landing, to induce them to join regi- 
ments of the Line, so that these mutineers 
would thus be draughted into battalions 
serving in our Colonies, in Canada, or New 
South Wales, for instance, where much 
more danger would arise from a mutinous 
spirit among the men, than there would 
in isolated stations in India. He did not 
suppose that there would be much difficulty 
in reorganizing an efficient local force. He 
believed the amount of the local force at 
present was 15,000 men. If these were 
dispersed among the new regiments which 
he should propose to raise, there might 
very soon be in India regiments in a toler- 
able state of discipline and amounting in 
number to about 40,000 men. If to that 
force were added a Royal army of 30,000 
men, there would then be strength enough in 
India to maintain the peace of the country, 
provided the Native army was sufficiently 
reduced. He regarded the present moment 
as not the proper time for carrying out this 
great change; and thought it would have 
been much better if the Government had 
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confined itself to the preparation of mea- 
sures for relieving that country from finan- 
cial embarrassment, and had allowed the 
question of military organization to stand 
over till a more favourable time arrived for 
its consideration and settlement. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he must 
complain of the course that had been taken 
on this question by the Secretary of State 
for India, who, he thought, had not treated 
the House with the consideration it had a 
right to expect ; and he was not sure that 
the House would have had any documents 
relating to the subject under discussion 
until the question had been disposed of, if 
it had not been for the clamour raised 
about them. The right hon. Gentleman 
declined to have any discussion with the 
Council of India, who might have been 
able to furnish him with important infor- 
mation and good advice, until their advice 
was no longer of any use; and the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to propose that 
the House should legislate upon the sub- 
ject without their having decisive informa- 
tion before them, and without his having 
formed any well-digested plan in his own 
mind. The question before the House was 
a most grave one, involving the interests 
of many thousand officers and closely af- 
fecting the honour of the couatry. When 
the Secretary for India brought forward 
the measure of last August, he (Sir De 
Lacy Evans) gave him every possible as- 
sistance ; but, since then, the right hon. 
Gentleman had turned completely round, 
though he (Sir De Lacy Evans) was un- 
able to follow him, but continued to hold 
the same opinions which he then professed. 
Such a proposition as that which had been 
intimated by the Government ought to be 
distinctly placed before the House. It was 
a mistake to suppose that the question was 
purely military. It was partly military, 
and partly a question of State. In the 
Cabinet which brought the present scheme 
forward, there was not one soldier nor one 
Member who had been in India. He was 
himself a soldier, and had served in the 
three Presidencies. He, therefore, thought 
that on military questions he was quite as 
competent to form an opinion as the Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. The House had been 
led to believe that the principal military 
officers in India were greatly alarmed with 
regard to this local force ; but great injus- 
tice had been donc at least to three of them 
—Lord Clyde and Sir William Mansfield, 
and Sir Hope Grant ; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for India 
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he thought had occasion to blush for some 
of the harsh observations which had been 
made in ignorance of the real state of the 
case, as disclused by these papers. A 
portion of them had now been received, 
and Heaven knew when they would obtain 
the rest; the right hon. Gentleman de- 
clared that he was not responsible as they 
were in the printer’s hands; whereas it now 
turned out that he had the documents in 
his own office all the time. He did not know, 
until he read those documents, how com- 
pletely Lord Clyde and Sir William Mans- 
field stood exonerated from any blame on 
the subject; and if their sound and rational 
advice had been taken in the early stage 
of the matter, they might have escaped the 
difficulty in which they found themselves. 
The gravity of the question had been mon- 
strously exaggerated. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that he was almost in dark- 
ness till after the 10th of August last; but 
it appeared that at a very early stage the 
heads of the army in India gave advice 
which, if adopted, might have prevented 
the necessity for the present measure. In 
a despatch from the Governor General to 
Lord Stanley, dated the 18th of November, 
1858, Lord Canning thus expressed him- 
self :— 


“T beg your Lordship to believe that I do not 
underrate the grave responsibility which attaches 
to the choice in this matter of a course different 
from that which has recommended itself to the 
judgment of Lord Clyde, and which is emphati- 
cally urged by His Excellency, who is so pre-cmi- 
nently well qualified to guide the Government in 
any question in which the feelings and treatment 
of British soldiers are concerned. But after very 
careful consideration, I have, to my regret, found 
myself unable, in this instance, to adopt the re- 
commendation of the Commander-in-Chief, and I 
feel it to be my duty to require that the Jaw shall 
be asserted and maintained.” 


What was the advice given by Lord Clyde, 
and who was to be held responsible for the 
movement? The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had been repeatedly 
charged with having caused the expecta- 
tions which gave rise to it, and had not 
shown his usual candour in dealing with 
that accusation. Sir William Mansfield, 
in a letter dated November, 1858, explain- 
ed to the Governor General the views of 
Lord Clyde:— 

“Lord Clyde would beg leave to call to the 
recollection of the Governor General, with the 
greatest deference to His Excellency, a fact un- 
known except to military men—namely, that in 
the old regiments of the Crown a man cannot be 
transferred from one to another without his free 
consent, he having enlisted to serve in a particu- 
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lar regiment. Thus it happens that, al 

the conditions of servitude are precisely the same 
in the various regiments of Iler Majesty’s sor. 
vice, whenever necessity requires that the com- 
plement of one regiment should be filled up at the 
expense of others, ‘ volunteers’ are called for the 
purpose, who receive a bounty in consideration, 
Whatever may be the exigencies of the State, the 
rule has always been followed in the army, that 
the free consent of the individual must be obtain- 
ed before he can be transferred from one part of 
the service to another. Perhaps there is no rule 
which the soldiers more clearly understand, or to 
the principle of which they cling with greater 
tenacity ; it is understood before they enter the 
army, in consequence of the education in this re- 
spect which they receive from the recruiting ser- 
geant, and in the Militia regiments. Taking all 
these circumstances into consideration, Lord Clyde 
would request the closest attention to the practi- 
cal circumstances of a soldier’s enlistment, and of 
the manner in which the soldier would view any 
attempt to deprive him of what he considers a 
right. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
make him understand any legal argument by which 
the very principle of his military existence might, 
in his opinion, be set aside. Lord Clyde would 
earnestly suggest that, in treating this very im- 
portant matter, it should be so managed as not to 
alarm the men with regard to the point to which 
allusion has now been made. He would propose 
to the Governor General that it may be worthy of 
consideration whether the re-eniistment of the 
Company’s European forces should not be pro- 
ceeded with immediately, in order to prevent the 
possibility of a feeling of irritation arising in the 
army of a very inconvenient, and, perhaps, dan- 
gerous tendency.” 


Why, from the course they had adopted, 
it would appear that the authorities in 
England and Calcutta were bent on irri- 
tating the men. Such were the views of 
Lord Clyde and Sir William Mansfield. 
The officer next in point of distinction was 
Sir Hope Grant, who wrote similarly, and 
declared it to be ‘* of the highest import- 
ance that this question should be speedily 
set at rest, otherwise most vexatious cir- 
cumstances might ensue.”’ At the very 
time these men were respectfully pressing 
their claims either to a discharge or a fresh 
bounty, other soldiers, who merely volun- 
teered from one regiment to another, were 
obtaining bounties. Coloncl M‘Kenzie was 
sent to Burhampore, which was supposed 
to be the focus of this terrible revolutionary 
movement, and, the men having been pa- 
raded he found only thirty-nine who abso- 
lutely insisted on their demands being com- 
plied with. He made a statement to them, 
and, in a Report which he subsequently 
despatched, discipline was described as 
becoming gradually restored, and of the 
thirty-nine all except one evinced a dis- 
position to return to the ranks. By the 
advice of Lord Clyde a Court of Inquiry 
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was established, and all the men had been 
invited to present themselves before it, and 
to state their grievances. Among others 
who had so presented themselves was Pri- 
yate Campbell, who stated that he had been 
attested at Dundee in 1857; Private Casey, 
anative of Belfast, and Private Costello, 
who had been attested the same year—all, 
be it remembered, men of only one year’s 
standing, and these men, in reply to the 
questions which had been put, said they 
liad enlisted to serve the East India Com- 
pany, and that the authority of the Com- 
pany having been put an end to they 
thought they had a right to be re-attested, 
or to obtain their discharge. Now, it was 
possible that when the whole of the papers 
had been delivered some much more fla- 
graut cases of insubordination than those 
might be discovered ; but, if there were no 
such cases, then he apprehended no suffi- 
cient reason for the proposed amalgamation, 
founded upon the mutinous spirit evinced by 
the local army, could be advanced. On these 
men being asked which they would prefer, 
their answers generally were that tuey pre- 
ferred being again attested, and that they 
had not wished to give up the soldiering 
life. Indeed one of them, of the name of 
Costello, from Dublin, added that he did 
not like to go home, but that if any re- 
compense were given he should like to get 
his share of it. Well, those were the atro- 
cious conspirators against the Indian Em- 
pire, as characterized by the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles Wood). Now, when 
that right hon. Gentleman brought on his 
India Bill, in the course of last Session, 
the opinions he expressed were totally at 
variance with what they were at present. 
The right hon. Gentleman in the former 


Session warmly defended the local army | 


from the imputation of mutiny, and said 
that it would be grossly unjust to them and 
disereditable to the Government if those 
men, who had behaved so nobly during 
times of great peril and difficulty, were 
treated with any want of regard or con- 
sideration. The Secretary for War, a few 
nights before, in dealing with that part of 
the subject, made some remarks to which 
he had listened with the utmost pain and 
regret. The right hon. Gentleman upon 
that occasion endeavoured to impress upon 
hon. Members the necessity of assenting to 
the Government measure, inasmuch as if 


they did not do so an expense of £220,000 | 
for pensions, of £300,000 for gratuities, | claim ? 
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say—thus, proving by what enormous faith 
in the credulity of the House he must be 
animated—that for his part he thought it 
would be very improper to render ourselves 
liable to such an expense in order to re- 
construct a force which in the moment of 
our direst need had proved faithless and 
disloyal to their Sovereign. He for one 
deprecated the use of such language, and 
he would entreat the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he had to deal with the honour and 
feelings of a large body of men such as 
those under the control of the Department 
over which he presided, to give expression 
to his sentiments in words somewhat more 
gentle and considerate. The language 
which the right hon. Gentleman employed 
in speaking of the local army in India was, 
he (Sir De Lacy Evans) contended, in the 
highest degree unjust. Was it not a fact 
that in the moment of our direst need the 
troops of that army had performed their 
duty to their Sovereign in a manner the 
most faithful and heroic? No part of the 
Royal army had proved more faithful or 
had stood more heroically to their colours 
than the local troops. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had ever 
read an account of the achievements by 
which that fidelity and that heroism were 
evinced. If not, he would inform him that 
two regiments of Bengal Fusileers were 
engaged at the memorable siege of Delhi, 
and that two other regiments of the same 
force served at Lucknow. The two prin- 
cipal regiments engaged at the siege of 
Delhi were the lst and 2nd Bengal Euro- 
pean Fusileers. Those men displayed the 
most heroic courage and determination in 
that memorable siege, lasting upwards of 
four months. Despatches had been receiv- 
ed on frequent occasions referring to their 
gallant conduct during that perilous strug- 
gle. The troops before Lucknow had dis- 
played equal bravery, and were likewise 
honoured by frequent references in the Go- 
vernment despatches. Were all those glo- 
rious deeds now to go for nothing? Was 
a miserable squabble arising out of a claim 
of £3 or £4 a man, eighteen months after- 
wards, sufficient to erase the merits of 
those troops from the records of Indian 
history, and to degrade them from the rank 
of British soldiers? For making this claim 
the local army had been taunted with lan- 
guage of a bitter and most painful cha- 
racter. And what was the nature of this 
Why the Governor General, in re- 


and of £70,000 for something else would | ference to it, stated that the claim was one 
have to be incurred. He then went on to evidently made by honest men feeling that 
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they were right. Lord Clyde said the sol-| and Lord Stanley, a Member of the Go. 
diers were certainly impressed with the|vernment. It was as clear as the light 
conviction that the justice of the case was | that the six officers in the Royal army 
on their side. And what were the results? | would vote according to the wishes of the 
Thirty-nine men only were declared guilty | Horse Guards and the Government. Were 
of an offence, and sentenced to one night’s | these six officers properly chosen? He 
imprisonment. With the exception of one| thought not. Two of these officers, great 
man, Lance-sergeant Best, they all sub-| chiefs of the Commission, never were in 
mitted subsequently, and were restored to; India, and had no experience of Indian 
their companies. Now, the plea on which | affairs. One was the then Secretary of 
the House of Commons was asked to as-; State for War (General Peel), and the 
sent to the proposal of the Government | Commander-in-Chief. It was quite im. 
was the uniformly bad behaviour of the} possible that either could know much of 
troops in question; but if such had really | this matter. Yet their opinions being 
been their behaviour it was desirable that | strongly expressed must have exercised 
the allegations against them should be| great influence on all the others. Then 
founded on some better proof than any | there was the Adjutant General, besides 
which had hitherto been furnished. How, | the Commander-in-Chief. Whoever knew 
he should like to know, if their acts had | of an Adjutant General giving an opinion 
been such as they had been represented | different from that of the Commander-in. 
to be, had it come to pass that what! Chief? There was no such thing in mili- 
they had originally asked for had been | tary affairs. Three, then, out of the six 
granted to them without any resort upon | officers really knew little or nothing of 
their part to force? The Civil Govern-} India. On the other hand, there were on 
ment had published a Proclamation, set- | the Commission four local officers, and only 
ting forth that all the men who pleased | one statesman unconnected with military 
might take their discharge; but why, while | affairs, namely, Lord Staniey, whose vote 
thus far acknowledging the justice of their | was decided for the continuance of the lo 
claim, had it resorted to the petty punish-| eal foree. The Report was a very curious 
ment of refusing to re-enlist them? It|one. He knew no precedent for such a 
was only remarkable that of the whole| state of things. All the names of the 
22,000 who might have accepted a free | Members of the Commission except one 
passage to England, and there re-enlisted, | were appended to the Report. The ex- 
only 10,000 took the discharge, the others | ception was that of General Hancock, who 
remaining in the country, and passing from | happened to know a great deal more of 
the Company’s service to that of the Queen, | the matter than any other of the six, and 
but without receiving any bounty. Rather | he resolved to make a separate Report. 
ungenerous treatment, he thought, it was | This required a great deal of firmness, 
to give them no bounty. Now, they were | looking to the manner in which he had 
told the whole force had destroyed itself, | been treated. General Hancock’s name 
and this was, therefore, a most desirable | was not appended to the Report; but the 
opportunity for carrying out amalgamation, | names of all the others, although they 
for why should they reconstruct the local | disagreed, were attached to it. How did 
force? Now, the fact was, that in conse-| they manage that? Most ingeniously. 
quence of 3,000 re-enlistments, and about | Undoubtedly, there was a good deal of 
2,000 men who had joined from depots, | difficulty about it; but, to induce all the 
the force now numbered 17,000, or very | Members to put their names to it, the 
nearly as many as existed previously. In| earlier part of the Report professed to 
his opinion, it was most injudicious to raise | represent the opinion of the majority, 
so large a body of men as had been pro-| and the latter part that of the minority. 
posed. He supported the proposition of |The majority recommended that there 
the Secretary for India last year that it} should be 80,000 European troops main- 
should be increased to 30,000; but the| tained in India—a most preposterous 
Commission, it appeared, had decided that | proposition, in his opinion—whieh would 
we should have a European force in India| amount to very nearly 100,000 men; for 
of 80,000. That extraordinary Commic-|a very large part of the force would be 
sion had not yet been described in its true | continually lost to the Indian army and 
colours. How was it formed? There were | that at home by being at sea. He must 
six officers of the Queen’s army on the|say those who made such a proposition 
Commission, and four Company’s officers, | had little considered the finances of India, 
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or what had taken place during the great 
Sepoy rebellion. Although Lord Clyde 
had completely succeeded in suppressing 
the rebellion and disarming the people, we 
still continued to send out troops to India. 
The continual pouring forth of British 
troops upon India after the motiny had 
been completely subdued seemed as if it 
were intended to make the people of 
England believe that that country could 
not be held without a vast European 
army. A very moderate augmentation of 
our force would have been amply suffi- 
cient. He regretted to hear that the ac- 
counts from China were of so doubtful a 
character—that it was uncertain whether 
peace or war was to be the result—be- 
cause it necessitated the keeping a larger 
force in India than would otherwise be re- 
quisite; and from the general uncertainty 
it was premature at present to judge of 
what amount of force would be required 
for service in China. The Secretary for 
War had rather overlooked the contingen- 
cies involved in the war with that empire. 
We were mixed up with our warlike neigh- 
bours —the French —in that part of the 
globe, and he could not venture to predict 
what the results might be. It was quite 
probable, however, that we should require 
to have a considerable European force in 
readiness for another year or two to see 
how the contest with China would termi- 
nate. Heaven knew, indeed, whether 
success in China might not lead to the 
same results as it had done in India, 
and whether our rulers in the East might 
not commence a career of conquest in 
China, as they had done in India. State- 
ments had been made that the idea of 
acclimatizing troops was altogether non- 
sense, and that there was no advantage 
in having soldiers accustomed to a parti- 
cular country. The Duke of Wellington 
certainly entertained a different opinion, 
for in many of the despatches which his 
Grace wrote home from the Peninsula 
he declared that a soldier who had got 
through one campaign was of more value 
than two or three who had just arrived 
from England. If that principie held good 
in regard to services in Spain and Portu- 
gal, it applied with still greater force to 
service in a country like India. His own 
experience in the Crimea, where several of 
the regiments composing the division he 
had the honour to command were for se- 
veral years before on Mediterrancan sta- 
tions, was to the same effect as that of the 
high authority he had just quoted. It 
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certainly required a long residence in the 
various Presidencies to enable both officers 
and soldiers to become acquainted with the 
habits and customs of the Natives; but 
when this was acquired, many difficulties 
were removed. Many persons seemed to 
consider our position in India very similar 
to that in our Colonies; but this was a mis- 
taken notion. In many of our Colonies the 
Native population was either barbarous or 
scanty in numbers, and in some cases they 
had been almost wholly annihilated. India, 
on the other hand, had its 180,000,000 
of inhabitants, whose extermination was 
impossible, and who could not be sup- 
planted by a European race. It was con- 
sequently necessary to establish not only a 
military but a moral supremacy, and that 
could only be done by obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of the habits and institutions of 
the people. A letter from the Calcutta 
correspondent of Zhe Times, pubiished on 
the 6th of June, described ‘‘the con- 
sternation and dismay ’”’ produced among 
the officers of the local army by the news 
of the supposed intentions of the Home 
Government. The writer said :— 


“ Bound by every association, by a service ex- 
tending over the best years of their lives to In- 
dia, the majority of the officers feel that in being 
handed over to the Horse Guards, or even in 
being amalgamated with the Royal army, they 
will be virtually sacrificed. Eminently fitted for 
Indian warfare, the elder officers especially would 
feel themselves in a new and strange position in 
other parts of the world. There is a strong feel- 
ing of alarm also lest all the privileges guaranteed 
to them in 1858 should not be preserved intact 
after their amalgamation with a service which 
stands on a different footing. The feeling of ap- 
prehension is aggravated by the conviction per- 
vading almost the entire Indian service, that 
amalgamation is utterly opposed to true policy. 
. .. + It is impossible to deny that in general 
the Natives have an intense dread of newly-arrived 
regiments. In the local force the tendency of 
young officers to deride or exasperate our Native 
fellow-subjects is strongly repressed by the senior 
officers. On both grounds, therefore, public and 
private, the Indian officers look forward with 
anxiety on this subject.” 


The Times was a great authority in this 
matter, and the letter which he had quoted 
had appeared in its columns, although its 
tendency was in direct opposition to the 
views now advocated in other portions of 
that newspaper. Another part of this sub- 
ject was its constitutional bearings and its 
relation to the Horse Guards. In Sir 
John Malcolm’s Life of Lord Clive there 
occurred this passage :— 

“ The reasons of expediency that led Clive to 
recommend that high public officers, civil and mi- 
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litary, should be remunerated by shares of the 
profits of the salt trade are stated in numerous 
letters. He thought that open, direct, pecuniary 
allowances (adequate in amount) would not will- 
ingly be sanctioned by the Company out of any 
of the revenues that flowed into their Treasury, 
and still less from the profits of their trade; and 
that, besides, such large avowed allowances would 
invite an attack from the Crown upon their pa- 
tronage ; and that the grasping character of the 
administration in England would lead to a ruinous 
interference in the nomination of men to India 
who had no recommendation but their high birth 
and great interest.” 


No doubt there existed a general impres- 
sion that the extraordinary changes which 
had come over the mind of Her Majesty’s 
Government on this question might be at- 
tributed to a disposition on the part of the 
Ministry and the Crown to get hold of a 
large portion of the patronage of India. 
The Indian Council had been directly 
charged with endeavouring to keep the 
patronage arising from these appointments; 
but those who made that charge seemed 
quite unconscious that a similar accusation 
might be brought against the Government. 
The prophecy of Lord Clive appeared to 
be in course of fulfilment. What was the 


patronage connected with the army at pre- 
sent possessed by the Government? During 
the year 1858 about 800 first commissions 


were disposed of, 300 or 400 of which 
were without purchase. Their value was 
little short of £300,000. Returns also 
showed that within the last six or six-and- 
a-half years commissions had been given 
away to the value of a million and a quarter 
sterling. There was really no check or 
control over this patronage. It was fre- 
quently said that the Secretary of State 
for War was supreme; but, in point of 
fact, the disposition of this patronage rested 
entirely in the breast of the Commander- 
in-Chief. It was not desirable that so 
vast a patronage should rest without con- 
trol in a single individual; yet by this 
measure it was proposed to add to it the 
appointments to the commissions of 5,000 
officers. The patronage, which under this 
Bill would be possessed by the Commander- 
in-Chief, was without parallel. It would 
far exceed that enjoyed by the Ministers of 
War of either France or Russia. Had 
the right hon. Baronet given the House all 
the papers referring to this subject he 
should not have trespassed upon its at- 
tention. As he had not done so, he should 
move the adjournment of the debate, and 
in doing so he would repeat the question 
whether, before the Bill passed another 
stage, the right hon. Baronet would lay 
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upon the table papers in continuation of 
those which they had received that morning, 
the protests and Minutes of the Couneil, 
and copies of certain letters which were 
said to have passed between the right hon, 
Gentleman and a distinguished member of 
the Council within the lest twenty-four 
hours. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
That the ‘* Debate be now adjourned,” 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES, ir second. 
ing the Amendment, said that he was in. 
duced to do so mainly because he deeply 
regretted the mode in which his right hon, 
Friend had brought this question before 
the House. There were two modes of 
proceeding which he might have adopted 
with fairness to all parties, but, unfortu- 
nately, he had pursued a course different 
from either. He might have taken upon 
himself the whole responsibility of settling 
the question, when it would have been his 
duty to incorporate in a Bill, in a regular 
manner, what it was that the Government 
intended to abolish, and what to substitute, 
laying before the House all the requisite do- 
cuments and information ; or if he shirked 
that responsibility, and wished to ascertain 
the opinion of the House before the Go- 
vernment came to an absolute decision upon 
the subject, he might have moved the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee before 
which all the documents should have been 
laid, and which should have examined the 
distinguished gentlemen who composed the 
Indian Council. Upon the Report of that 
Committee the House would have been 
fully able to discuss and to legislate upon. 
In either case the House would have been 
placed in a position to understand what it 
was about; but at present it was unable 
to come to a decision even upon this very 
short Bill. The appointment of the Indian 
Council, and the provision that the opinions 
of its members should be recorded, implied 
that that record should be used for the in- 
formation of the House; and, therefore, 
until those opinions were placed before 
them, he thought they should take no fur- 
ther proceedings in the matter. But the 
way in which his right hon. Friend and the 
Government were now dealing with the 
Minutes and protests of the Council amount- 
ed to an insinuation that they were not fit 
to be laid on the Table of the House, and 
naturally gave rise to an impression— 
which was perhaps erroneous—that they 
were anxious to degrade the Council and 
diminish its value, in order that they might 
obtain the support of public opinion to 
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terior measures—such as the abolition of | lieved such a measure was not necessary. 
the Council itself—which they were not | All that was required could be fully aceom- 
yet quite ready to carry into effect. The | plished by means of a well-organized local 
question which the House now had to de-| force. No one could read the admirable 
cide was not whether we should have a| despatches of General Outram without feel- 
eertain local force in India, but whether | ing that there were in the higher orders of 
30,000 or 40,000 men should be added to | that force officers with sufficient grasp of 
the Queen’s army to be employed in pro-| mind to remedy any proved defect, and to 
tecting her Indian dominions, in addition | place the local force, when reorganized, 
to the forces now engaged in that service. | in as high a position as any portion of the 
The circumstances of India were so peculiar British army. A very short experience in 
that it was probably impossible entirely to| India had convinced Mr. Wilson that it — 
do without a local force. This force in would be dangerous to substitute for the 
his opinion stood in a position somewhat | local army a mere hostile garrison of 
analogous to that of the Canadian militia, | strangers; and those who knew what weight 
and was dependent upon considerations | should be attached to the opinion of Mr. 
totally distinct from those affecting the | Frere would not be inelined to disregard 
regular army. He trusted that, if peace | his assertion that but for the localized 
continued, we should be able to maintain | character of our Indian army it would have 
the security of our Indian Empire, by | been impossible to maintain our footing 
means less expensive and less violent than| there. The policy of the Romans with 
had hitherto been the case. If we were to| regard to Britain was, to leave here some 
renew the struggle of the Sutlej or of| of their best legions to become localized, 
Rangoon, or if a second mutiny were to | and by their means to govern their distant 
break out among the people, then, of | dependency, and such he thought should 
course, we must fall back upon a large Im-j| be our policy with regard to India. He 
perial force ; but, as he hoped neither of | would implore the House not to be led away 
those contingencies would occur, he be- | by that lust of centralization which seemed 
lieved the security of India might be main-| to have occupied the minds of English 
tained mainly by means of a local army. | statesmen on Indian subjects for the last 
The question before the House had been | few years. 

made to depend too much upon the acci- CotoneL DUNNE said, that the ques- 
dental revolt of a small body of European | tions of the amalgamation of the Indian 
troops. It was impossible to read the | with the Royal army, and of the amount of 
blue-book published that morning without | foree to be maintained in India, were b 
seeing that the history of the revolt in| no means to be decided by the present Bill, 
question exhibited an amount of incapa-| and the reasons for introducing it were so 
city and a recklessness of public duty | unfair towards the men who had often con- 
which were almost incomprehensible. Sure | ducted themselves in an heroic manner 
he was, however, that wherever the fault | that the House ought to hesitate before 
might lie, the great weight of it could not | adopting it. Last year, when the so-called 
with justice be made to fall upon the local | mutiny in the local force took place, he 
force. He was not prepared to go the} called the attention of the House to the 
length of saying that their conduct was | subject, and mentioned almost every point 
justifiable, but he thought that a large | stated in Lord Clyde’s letter. Referring 
part of the mischief was caused by the } to the attestations, he maintained that no 
Central Government at Calcutta, who over- | Act of Parliament could transfer the ser- 
rode the calm and statesmanlike judgment | vices of the men from the Company to the 
of Lord Clyde himself. At all events, he| Crown. The service might be transferred, 
protested against founding upon an event | but the attempt to transfer the services of 
so accidental and peculiar as the refusal of | individuals was an act of tyranny. The 
some European soldiers to continue their} men who objected to be transferred were 
services in India an argument for discharg- | not mutineers, and could not be punished 
ing’altogether the local army of that coun-|as mutineers. In fact, the Government 
try. The question must rest upon far| bad not dared to punish them. If any 
wider grounds. It must rest chiefly upon | man had been punished he could have re- 
the consideration whether it was absolutely | covered damages in England, and if death 
necessary largely to increase the Imperial | had in any case been inflicted the person 
army for the purpose of maintaining the| who ordered the punishment would have 
security of our Indian possessions. He be-| been guilty of murder. A contract had 
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been entered into, and what the men re- 
quired was that the contract should be car- 
ried out. Nothing could have been more 
impolitic or more imbecile than the course 
which the Government had pursued—they 
simply granted from weakness that which 
they had refused to any sense of justice. 
Nothing was more clear than the law, 
though, unfortunately, Lord Canning and 
the authorities at home took a different 
view of the question. If the Secretary of 
India meant to propose the amalgamation 
of the Indian and Royal armies, he should 
clearly state upon what his proposition was 
founded. Would the right hon. Gentleman 
say what amount of force was to remain in 
India, how the Indian officers were to stand 
in the Queen’s army, as regards rank, and 
what was io be done with the Clive fund ? 
He trusted that, before further proceeding 
with the measure, details on these points 
would be supplied to the House. He cer- 
tainly felt great difficulty in deciding whe- 
ther the force in India should be local or 
Royal when he found so much difference 
of opinion prevailing among great autho- 
rities; but, at all events, this point could 
not be decided upon a Bill which really did 
not determine the matter. 

Mr. AYRTON thought that the Secre- 
tary for India had hardly been treated with 
fairness, for last year the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did nut commit himself by any for- 
mal expression of opinion as to what ulti- 
mately should be the position of the Eu- 
ropean force in India, but merely in an 
incidental manner stated what was at that 
time the impression on his mind. He then 
ventured to differ from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, observing that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not had time to look into all the 
papers on the subject, and that when he had 
he would ultimately be driven to that cunclu- 
sion at which he had now arrived. Indeed, 
the right hon. Gentleman had very frankly 
admitted that the impression existing in his 
mind last year arose from a hasty view of 
the papers before him, and not upon the de- 
liberate investigation of the more important 
documents. The right hon. Gentleman was 
charged with submitting this Bill to the 
House without having consulted the Mem- 
bers of the Indian Council. Having taken 
some part in the discussions respecting the 
formation of that Council, he thought it 
was understood, when the Council was 
instituted, that everything was not to be 
debated in a kind of little Parliament in 
Leadenhall Street, but that the Secretary 
of State was to divide the Council into 
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committees, and to submit questions like 
the present to the investigation of ay 
appropriate Committee ; and having be. 
come acquainted with the opinions of the 
Committee of Council, it was then the 
duty of the Secretary for India and the 
Government to take their own decision on 
their own responsibility, and to propose 
to Parliament such measures as they had 
resolved to adopt. The papers which 
had been laid on the table showed that 
the Secretary of State had given the 
Council sufficient opportunity of placing 
on record their views on this subject, in 
order to enable him to form a judgment of 
his own. The right hon. Gentleman was, 
undoubtedly, bound to act on his own re- 
sponsibility, and would not have been per. 
mitted to avoid that responsibility by in 
terposing the Council between himself and 
Parliament. The Minute of the Commit. 
tee which had been laid on the table, 
and which was based on a voluminous 
blue-book containing the opinions of the 
most experienced officers not only in the 
late Company’s army but also in the ser- 
vice of the Crown, put the subject in the 
most concise and explicit form. With 
such a mass of information already before 
them, he saw no necessity for prolong- 
ing the investigation. The Secretary of 
State had been found fault with because 
he had not submitted to the House a 
scheme for the re-organization aud man- 
agement of the Indian army in all its 
details. But the fact was that the In 
dian army had been constructed entirely 
by the authority of the executive Govern- 
ment step by step, according to the cireum- 
stances of the times, and Parliament had 
had little or nothing to do with the matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman had pursued the 
proper course in asking Parliament to undo 
only what it had already done—namely, to 
repeal an Act which was passed last Ses- 
sion, and which was no longer applicable 
to the circumstances of the case. The 
right hon. Gentleman had displayed great 
prudence in not attempting a complete and 
detailed reconstruction of the Indian army, 
but in leaving the changes which might be 
required to be worked out gradually by the 
executive Government. The Secretary for 
India was going to reconstruct the Indian 
army in the same manner as it was CON 
structed befure—namely, by the action of 
the Executive Government extended over 
a long term of years. In accomplishing 
this there was no reason to believe that 
Her Majesty’s Government would not pay 
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the same respect to the vested interests 
of officers as the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company would have done. 
Much of the argument against the mea- 
sure was based on the presumption that 
the Crown was bent on doing injustice 
to the Officers of the Indian army; but 
all the changes proposed might, and 
no doubt would, be effected without in- 
jury to the position of those officers. It 
was, however, a mistake to suppose that 
there was any guarantee given for main- 
tainmg things as they were by the Act 
of Parliament which put an end to the 
power of the Company, because the Court 
of Directors themselves always retained 
in their hands the power of making any 
orders respecting the officers of the army 
in India as well as the disposition of that 
army, and the Seeretary of State in Coun- 
cil was invested with the same power. 
Without stating all the details of the pro- 
posed changes he thought it was suffi- 
cient that the Government gave a general 
pledge not to put an end to the rights 
aud privileges of the officers. Those who 
chose to remain in India would have the 
option of doing so, and would have the 
same benefits as if the old system had con- 
tinued in force. It was much to be re- 
gretted that foreign topics had been in- 
traded into the debate. No one wanted to 
exalt the Imperial army, or to decry either 
the Native or the local European army in 
India. It was only when one force was said 
to be the perfection of military organization 
that the question was obliged to be asked : 
How comes it that one part of a force 
so excellent has exploded in a most ter- 
rible mutiny, and another part has dis- 
solved in what he must term a most 
mutinous disaffection? If any one stu- 
died the papers they would find that, 
instead of the men putting forth their 
claims temperately, they proceeded in 
such a manner that the Government was 
led to the conclusion that the men had 
formed their opinion, and that it had re- 
solved to take their own course though 
they were shown to be in the wrong. 
The soldiers of the European force, by 
the negligence of the officers of the In- 
dian Government, were not given a copy 
of the oath which they had taken, and 
which would have made them aware that 
they owed equal allegiance to the Crown 
as they did to the East India Company. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present. House counted, and Forty 
Members being present— 
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Mr. AYRTON resumed :—When the 
local troops, on the transfer of the Go- 
vernment from the Company to the Queen, 
looked to the papers supplied to them, 
they could not find the solemn oath they 
had taken to serve the Queen, and they 
set up a claim that, in consequence of the 
change of Government, they were entitled 
to their discharge, and to receive a bounty 
upon re-enlistment. There was, however, 


‘a well known distinction in military law, 


that if a man enlisted to serve in a par- 
ticular regiment or place, the condition of 
that service could not be changed without 
re-enlistment ; but in the present case, 
whether the East India Company admin- 
istered the affairs of India as trustees 
for the Crown, or whether the Crown 
itself administered the affairs of India in 
its own name, could not give the men a 
claim to re-enlistment after the oath they 
had taken, their conditions of service re- 
maining unchanged. No one had desired 
to charge the local European army with 
discipline ; but when exaggerated preten- 
sions were set up, and its discipline was 
said to be equal, if not superior, to that of 
the Queen’s army, it became necessary to 
state that the discipline of the Company’s 
European force was not of the highest 
character. He held in his hand, for ex- 
ample, a report by one of the Company’s 
officers upon the punishment and treat- 
ment of offenders in one of the local regi- 
ments. A private was charged with being 
asleep on duty. He was forgiven. An- 
other man was charged with being three 
times drunk on duty within four months, 
Upon each occasion he was forgiven. These 
were serious military offences, and the 
punishment exhibited a lax state of dis- 
cipline, which, when the local army was 
crossed and thwarted, manifested itself in 
acts of sedition, if not in absolute mutiny 
against the Government of India. The 
argument of the under Secretary of State 
with regard to the qualifications of offi- 
cers of the Queen’s army appeared to 
him to be greatly mistaken, It was an 
answer to the only argument of any weight 
against the change proposed, and was 
therefore deserving of attention. When 
they were removed at their own request 
from the Queen’s army, they would be 
allowed to continue as local officers, and 
to discharge local duties as long as they 
remained on the Staff of the Indian army, 
The same conditions that now existed 
would therefore be in force, and would 
provide a body of British officers devoted 
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to local objects. What reason could there 
be for maintaining that British officers 
would be more willing to quit posts of 
adequate remuneration under the new sys- 
tem than under the old? The only dif- 
ference would be that the Government 
would have a larger area of selection, and 
the probability therefore was that they 
would have a better body of officers at 
their command. It would be safe to assume 
that the change would operate without in- 
jury to the public service in India, since 
there would be just as great an oppor- 
tunity for officers to undertake a local 
duty, and obtain the same amount of re- 
muneration and distinction as the Com- 
pany’s officers at present enjoyed. It 
was also said that there would be an in- 
superable desire on the part of officers of 
the Queen’s army to return to this coun- 
try, and this argument, which was to some 
extent adopted by Lord Canning, was, if 
well-founded, no doubt adverse to the 
change. The short answer to that was, 
that officers would remain or come back 
just as expectations were held out of ad- 
vantage to themselves. When an officer 
had obtained for himself the reputation of 
having a knowledge of local affairs his own 
interest would keep him where he could 
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gain distinction instead of coming to Eng- 
land to begin life again with new com- 


petitors. ‘The Governor General said he 
had conversed with officers lately on this 
subject,jand found among them a great in- 
disposition to remain in India. But he 
had not sufficiently considered that the 
officers with whom he conversed were hur- 
ried out to India under the old system, 
to suppress the mutiny, and had no in- 
tention of remaining there. They were, 
no doubt, men much devoted to the 
Queen’s service, and had no desire to 
change their condition by accepting per- 
manent employment in India. But this 
state of mind was quite inapplicable to 
officers who had fitted themselves for civil 
employment in India, The noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
said, the local officers of the Native army 
who quitted the army and remained at- 
tached to the Staff as civil officers would 
not be respected unless they were identi- 
fied with a large body of local European 
officers ; but if they were respected be- 
cause of their connection with the local 
European officers, would they not be still 
more respected if they were connected 
with the still more numerous and more 
important body of officers who commanded 
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the army of the Queen? In point of fact 
—setting aside the interest of senior off. 
cers and individuals—the proposed change 
would greatly conduce to raise the charag. 
ter and position of the officers who ob. 
tained local employment, while it would 
add to the respect in which they were 
held ; and it was very much on that ground 
that he desired to see the present measure 
passed. Nothing would so much tend to 
divest the Secretary of State for India of 
all prejudices with regard to the class of 
officers appointed to serve in India, as the 
fact that all belonged to one grand army, 
He believed that the only opponents of 
this measure in India were those who had 
got a certain position under the present 
system ; but he did not hesitate to say 
that if the question of comparative merit 
were raised, many of them would be found 
not entitled personally to the positions 
which they held. [* No, no!”] Per. 
haps the Gentlemen who cried “ No, 
no!’’ thougbt that all the officers in In- 
dia were selected according to merit ; but 
he could tell them that there had been 
just as many influences at work in the ad- 
ministration of affairs in India as in this 
country. There were connections and classes 
who considered India as their freehold in 
regard to appointments, and persons were 
not always placed in positions of import 
ance on account of merit alone. By a sys- 
tem of seniority on the one hand, officers 
were placed in command of regiments with- 
out reference to merit, and by a system of 
selection on the other, persons were placed 
in positions for which they were not quali- 
fied. The observations he had made with re- 
ference to officers gencrally applied equally 
to the remark that they would have no 
staff officers in India if this change were 
made, They would still have the same 
principle of selection, there would be not 
merely the same but a larger area from 
which to sclect, and, therefore, it might 
be presumed that the same or a better 
result would be arrived at. It had been 
said that the proposed change would give 
rise to collisions between the military and 
civil Governments in India; but how could 
collisions be incurred Ly placing the whole 
of the army under the control of the Go- 
vernor General and the local Government ? 
Under the new system the Commander-in- 
Chief would have no more power to inter- 
fere with the local army than at present, 
and the danger of collisions would he les- 
sened by the circumstance that they would 
get quit of the present double staff, and 
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have only one responsible staff. If the ex- 
jsting system would work well with regard 
to the Queen’s troops in India, why should 
it work worse when twelve or fourteen re- 
giments were added to the Royal army ? 


The Horse Guards was always set up as a} 


bugbear to frighten them on this subject ; 
but he did not believe in the power of the 
Horse Guards to do all the mischief that 
had been asscribed to it. They knew that 
in this country the Horse Guards was very 
much under the command of the Secretary 
for War. The Herse Guards could not in- 
erease the expenses of the army one shil- 
ling without his previous assent. And, 
with regard to India, the power of the 
Horse Guards would rather be lessened 
than enhanced by the proposed change, 
because the Secretary of State for India 
would be cognizant of all that took place in 
India with regard to the European troops, 
and thus the Commander-in-Chief would 
be placed under a double supervision, that 
of the Secretary for War and that also of 
the Secretary of State for India. Then, 
as to the transfer of patronage from the 


Indian Council to the Horse Guards, he | 


maintained that such transfer was not the 
necessary result of passing this measure. 
That point might be determined by pro- 
per orders being given by the military au- 


thorities, and if any question should arise | 
it would necessarily come under the con- | 


sideration of that House, which could then 
express its opinion on the course to be 
adopted. Those were the main objections 
to the Bill; but the able speech of the 


noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) did not | 
convince him that those objections could , 
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of the amalgamation which was now pro- 
posed. What would be thought of France 
if she were to raise an army to serve in 
Algeria, and never to be recalled to France, 
whatever the danger at home might be ? 
The case was the same with India, although 
it was further from the mother country. 
It had been suggested that we might safely 
rely upon the loyalty of the local force, 
who would not hesitate to volunteer for 
service at home if any great danger should 
threaten us; but he would ask whether it 
would be wise to enact that those men 
should serve only in India, and then rely 
upon the chance of their being willing to 
break through that arrangement in case 
they were required at home ? Then, again, 
it was said that to bring home troops would 
be unjust towards India ; but he could not 
see why it would be so. We might re- 
quire trained veteran troops at home to 
cope with European armies, but younger 
and less experienced men would be fit for 
India ; and again, it was not intended to 
take away troops from India in such a 
manner as to weaken our hold upon that 
country. If they assumed that the Go- 
vernment would act with common sense, 
as upon other matters, there was no force 
in that objection. He had suggested that 
the difficulty, if any existed, would be met 
by keeping a home battalion for each regi- 
ment serving in India, and for a time trans- 
ferring the younger soldiers to India and 
bringing home the older and more expe- 
rienced men. There was one last conside- 
ration that ought not to be overlooked in 
dealing with this question. He believed 


| the maintenance of a local force did not 


not be removed by adopting proper pre-|conduce to the cultivation of a spirit of 


cautions. If that were so, the House must 


bers appeared to regard this as purely an 
Indian question; but that, he conceived, 
was an imperfect and unsatisfactory view 
to take. They must regard the measure 
as it would affect England. The pretence 
that India was a self-sustaining Govern- 
ment had long since vanished. It was not 
the loeal foree that had defended our In- 
dian empire from the attacks of other Pow- 
ers; it was the British navy which protect- 
ed the coasts of India, whilst our internal 
Power had to be sustained by the military 
resources of this country. He contended, 
then, that England should be entitled in the 
event of any emergency at home to with- 
draw troops from India for the protection 
of England. That was the main ubject 
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‘loyalty to the Imperial Government and 
consider what would be the practical ad- | the Crown. 


vantages of the change. Some hon. Mem- | 


It created local feelings, pre- 
judices, and views, which might become 
He thought it was necessary 
that every man in India should feel that he 
was a soldier in the service of the Queen 
of England. Although this change might 
cause some expense, yet that expense would 
only be commensurate with the advantages 
it would confer on the soldier by affording 
him greater facilities for exchanging the 
unhealthy climate of India for that of their 
native country. All the objections that 
had been raised seemed to him to be of a 
slight and untenable character, and there- 
fore he hoped there would be no further 
obstruction to the passing of this measure, 
which would both increase the efficiency of 
the army in India and the military resources 
of the empire. 
2T [ Second Night. 
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Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he was 
glad that the Bill had found a supporter, 
and one who had stated the case with great 
ability. For the first time in the history 
of this nation disloyalty had been imputed 
to our countrymen, at whatever distance 
they were from England, and it had been 
declared that they were not to be trusted 
in India. The authority of the Duke of 
Wellington had been most erroneously 
quoted as having anticipated disaffection 
in India, and the Secretary for War seem- 
ed to think that he contemplated such a 
danger as was now spoken of. But the 
fact was that, though in the extract read 
the Duke of Wellington believed it pos- 
sible that officers living far away from 
their country might, under circumstances, 
be led away from their duty, he expressly 
declared his opinion that the British sol- 
dier, whether belonging to the Company’s 
service or in the Queen’s army, would re- 
main firm. It was by the trust that we 
thus reposed in our countrymen, of what- 
ever rank and in whatever part of the 
world they might be, that the Emperor 
Napoleon was so much astonished, and he 
was the only person who had ever yet ima- 
gined that it was possible that England 
might, by the arms of her own children, 
be deprived of her Eastern empire. What 
proofs were there that the local troops had 
ever indicated the slightest desire to league 
with the Sikhs to drive the Queen’s troops 
from India? He challenged the right hon. 
Gentleman to show that the slightest 
ground existed for the suspicion that Eng- 
lishmen serving the Indian Government | 
would prove disloyal. As to the proposed 
measure, the onus probandi Jay upon those 
who proposed the change, and not upon | 
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that that officer had sent to The Times 
the whole of his correspondence with the 
right hon. Gentleman on the subject. How 
could they tell the other papers had not 
been mutilated in the same way? Then, 
again, was it the practice for Colonel 
Baker, the Military Secretary, to keep 
papers in his office for two months when 
they were forwarded to him for examina. 
tion? Of all the Indian papers presented 
this year none had been kept back so long, 
Another point for consideration was the 
mode in which the Indian Council had been 
treated. He understood that the right hon, 
Gentleman announced one day to the Coun- 
cil that the Cabinet had come to the deter. 
termination of abolishing the local army, 
promising that the week afterwards the 
subject should be brought before the Coun 
cil in the shape of an order to stop the 
enlisting of troops for the Company’s ser. 
vice; but the right hon. Gentleman up to 
that time had never brought the subject 
before the Council; and so he now told the 
House that he could not produce the mi- 
nutes of the Council upon the subject, be- 
couse the Council had never discussed it. 
He contended that it was contrary to the 
letter and the spirit of the Act of 1858 
that the question had never been submitted 
to the Council. It was intended by the 
Act of 1858 that the Council should trans- 
act the general business of India, and the 
Act even provided that in the case of a 
difference between the Secretary of State 
and the Council, if the Secretary of State 
did not defer to the opinion of the majo- 
rity he should record his reasons for differ- 
ing from them; and that the Council, on 
the other hand, should record their protests 
against his decision. It was never con- 
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those who supported the existing local | templated in 1858 that great questions of 
army. The fact was that our Indian army ; policy should be disposed of by the Seere- 
was an exceptional army, because India tary for India alone, and that fifteen gen- 
was an exceptional empire. The two things | tlemen with salaries of £1,200 a year each 
had grown up together, and, if one were | should be kept to deal with ordinary busi- 
abolished, who could say how long the, ness which might be transacted by a staff 
other would remain? In truth, as we had! of clerks. The clear object, then, in view 
given up localizing the Government of India | was that these gentlemen, being of great 
our tenure of that country had become | experience in Indian affairs, should be con- 
more and more precarious. The Secre- sulted by the Secretary of State on matters 
tary for India had no right to ask the | of importance, and that their opinions 
House now to come to a vote on this ques- should have due weight with him, The 
tion. In the first place, he could not re-' members of the Council were prevented 
fute the charge of producing garbled ex- by the Act from sitting in Parliament, or 
tracts from the papers. That had been! otherwise many would be there. The 
done in Colonel Durand’s case ; a paper’ House of Commons had not the advantage 
was printed and a letter of Colonel Durand, | of their presence. They had been taken 
who found that two paragraphs had been away expressly to assist the right hon. 
extracted from it, and he was informed; Gentleman, who now, however, would not 
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pe assisted by them. Instead of sending 
for them one or two at a time into his 
room, the Seeretary of State should have 
had the whole thing openly discussed in 
the Council Chamber, where all the argu- 
ments pro and con. might have been heard 
and met, and why had he done this? Be- 
cause he knew that every one of them was 
against his scheme. As it was he thought 
the Bill ought to be adjourned until a fall 
investigation had taken place. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that in 1858 a person 
must have possessed a supernatural fore- 
sight who could anticipate that the differ- 
ences which had arisen with the men would 
result seriously. But the letters which the 
Government had received from Lord Clyde 
and others had apprized them of the dif- 
ficulties to be encountered, and should 
have warned them not to treat the mat- 
ter so lightly. General Mansfield also had 
written to the same effect. As regarded 
the cause of the complaints, the officers 
had done not a little to encourage them, 
by representing that the demands of the 
troops would certainly be complied with by 
the Home Government; and the speech of 
the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) was 
in itself sufficient to mislead uneducated 
men. When the opinion of the law officers 
was first taken on the subject, he believed 
they declared that the attestation of the 
East India Company’s troops did not render 
them liable to the service of the Queen. 
The men, therefore, felt themselves op- 
pressed, and mutiny was the result. What 
had taken place with regard to the Chinese 
troops, was not a parallel case. Their 
claim was referred home and was acceded 
to, and no thought of mutiny entered their 
minds; but did anybody believe that if the 
reply had been unfavourable, they would 
have gone contentedly to China? This 
Bill, by which the military government of 
India was transferred from Calcutta to the 
Horse Guards, was diametrically opposed 
to the maxims of the greatest authorities, 
who always held that India should be go- 
verned as much as possible in the country 
itself. Lord Dalhousie, Lord Ellenboreugh, 
and Lord Canning, all men eminently qua- 
lified to judge of Indian matters, were all 
opposed to its principle. That the object 
of the Horse Guards was to get additional 
power, was shown by the course of the ex- 
amination before the Commission. At pre- 
sent the Commander-in-Chicf in India had 
no communication whatever with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in England; but under 
the terms of this Bill he would correspond 
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officially with the Horse Guards, not alone 
in relation to British troops, but to the 
whole Native army, which was to be com- 
manded by British officers. It became im- 
portant to know on what subjects he was 
to correspond, and how it would be pos- 
sible for the Commander-in-Chief in Eng- 
land to regulate the internal economy of 
300,009 men abroad, and at the same 
time not to receive any accession of in- 
fluence. The effect, he believed, would be 
—though perhaps contrary to the intentions 
of the right hon. Gentleman—to transfer 
the control of the whole Native army from 
Caleutta to London. Whether or not this 
was the intention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman this would be the result, since the 
Native army would be officered by British 
officers belonging to the army under the 
Commander-in-Chief at the Horse Guards, 
Still less was he able to understand the 
reasoning of the Government with respect 
to the Staff corps. An officer appointed 
to the Staff was struck off the strength 
of his regiment ; but one of the advan- 
tages of his new position was that he was 
able to serve in any part of the world. In 
the case of a war in Europe a man would 
naturally long to be on the spot where 
fighting was going on, and though he were 
well acquainted with the habits and lan- 
guage of the people, and might be on the 
way to become an Outram or a Lawrence, 
there would be nothing to lecalize his ser- 
vices, and these, in all probability, would 
be lost to India; he would, as the Duke of 
Wellington once did, insist upon joining 
his brethren in arms in the field. Again, 
if the war happened to be with Russia, 
and intrigues were taking place in the East, 
there would often be struggles between the 
home and the Indian Governments for an 
officer of remarkable ability, who was 
peculiarly fitted to cope with Asiatic du- 
plicity. There would be a divided allegi- 
ance between Calcutta and the Horse 
Guards, and who could doubt which would 
prove the strongest? At home, again, 
the power would be severed into two de- 
partments, that of the Commander-in-Chief 
and that of the Secretary of State for 
War. The right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Charles Wood) had stated that the present 
Bill would not trench upon the power of 
the Governor General in India; but it had 
been well said that in Eastern nations the 
power of the sword was immense, and those 
who had filled the office of Governor 
General seemed to be of opinion that by 
the Bill that means of upholding authority 
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would be destroyed. It was also contended 
that under the existing system the discei- 
pline of the local army was at a low level; 
but, if the test of discipline was to be 
supplied by the conduct of troops in the 
field, he could not understand how that 
argument could with justice be urged in 
favour of effecting a military revolution in 
India. What constituted discipline? The 
conduct of the men in face of the enemy; 
and the army which was now said to be 
so undisciplined that its individuality must 
be destroyed was the same that had been 
victorious at Delhi and Lucknow. Three 
years ago the discipline of the local army 
was sufficient to save an empire, but it 
nevertheless did not appear to have reached 
a standard which could satisfy the Horse 
Guards. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for India endeavoured to justify 
the change which he proposed on the 
ground of the discontent which had pre- 
vailed in that army ; but the letters which 
he had received in the May and June of 
last year were quite as strong on that sub- 
ject as any which seemed to have reached 
him since he had declared himself in favour 
of the maintenance of the local army in 
the following August. Indeed, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not at all condescend- 
ed to tell the House what the circumstances 
really were which had led him within the 
space of ten months to be the advocate of 
two lines of policy in themselves perfectly 
inconsistent. As to the question of expense, 
it was at present left quite in the dark, 
whether the army in India when amalga- 
mated with the Royal army would be 
dearer or cheaper than the local army; but 
there was one point of importance on which 
they had the means of forming an opinion— 
all the evidence proved that the standard of 
health in the local army was higher than that 
of the Queen’s troops serving in India and 
the rate of mortality lower. He considered 
Lord Ellenborough’s maxim a wise one, 
“‘to disturb as little as possible.” India 
was not like England and could not with 
safety be constantly subjected to great 
changes. If, indeed, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were to turn his attention to in- 
ternal reforms in the affairs of India, and 
to seek to improve the administration of 
justice there, much good might be effected 
in that direction. But, instead of doing 
that, the most complete stagnation appear- 
ed to prevail in his Department until he 
had been roused into his present condition 
of unfortunate activity. He should, how- 
ever, remind the House that, if they as- 
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sented to the right hon. Gentleman’s pro. 
posal, on them the responsibility of the 
mode in which it would operate would 
ultimately rest. We had guaranteed the 
rights of 6,000 officers, and one of the 
reasons he understood why Sir Patrick 
Grant acceded to the Government scheme, 
as stated in a suppressed despatch, was 
that he despaired of having justice dealt out 
to a local army from head-quarters. Be 
that as might, however, it was surely but 
fair that the House of Commons should 
endeavour to reconcile the proposed change 
with the fulfilment of the guarantee to 
which he alluded. Besides, they gave away 
to the Queen’s army the posts which were 
the subject of guarantee given to those 
officers. If the right hon. Gentleman per- 
severed with his Bill, of course he would 
be successful in the division; but he was 
bound to explain how far the authority of 
the Governor General was to extend as to 
the interior discipline and management of 
the army in India. If that was satisfac 
torily explained it would take away in 
part the objectionable character of this 
plan. There was another point on which 
the Duke of Wellington had laid great 
stress—how were they to keep the armies 
of the three Presidencies separate if they 
officered them all from one army? They 
could not long keep up the difference be- 
tween these local armies after they had 
obliterated it in the officers in command, 
It was said this question should be looked at 
not for India, but for England. He looked 
at it in an Indian point of view, simply 
because he wished to see the course taken 
which would redound most to the benefit 
of both countries. In a case of emergency 
it would not be practicable to transport the 
troops from India to this country so as to 
be speedily available, for there was no 
analogy between the instances of England 
and India and France and Algeria. Al- 
geria was only forty-eight hours sail from 
France. In a British point of view, he 
thought it better to have a local army in 
India. If a reserve was wanted, it should 
be kept in England. For these reasons 
he was against the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It had not been proved that 
it would be more economical. It had not 
been proved that the health of the Euro- 
pean troops would be better than that of 
the local army in India, It had not been 
proved that this scheme would not i- 
juriously affect the power of the Governor 
General, and he very much feared it would 
be found to introduce the principle of 
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governing India in London instead of Cal- 


cutta. 

Mr. GREGSON said, that as the most 
eminent military authorities were divided 
on this subject, he took the liberty, as a 
civilian, of offering a few remarks upon it. 
He had iived in India, where he acquired 
the highest estimate of the bravery and 
skill of the officers of the local army. If 
we were now about to take the first step 
towards dispensing with the Native army 
and the local European force, he should 
hesitate very much; but the work was 
done for us—the Native army had melted 
away with the mutiny, and the European 
force had virtually ceased to exist; and it 
seemed to him that the time had there- 
fore come when we should cease to have 
a Royal army and a local army in India. 
There should be but one united army in 
that country. He was glad to hear that 
the Horse Guards was not to interfere 
with the authority of the Governor General. 
Under the proposed amalgamation of the 
two forces he trusted that every encourage- 
ment would be given to officers to reside in 
India, and acquire the Native languages. 
The greatest mischief had resulted from 
the want of a cordial understanding be- 
tween the European officers and the Se- 
poys, from the inability of the former to 
speak the Native dialects. High prizes 
ought, therefore, to be held out to spirited 
young officers to learn to converse with the 
people of India in their own tongue. This 
might be done by continuing the allowances 
formerly granted, and by offering Staff ap- 
pointments to those who qualified them- 
selves to receive them. He believed that 
Sir John Lawrence and other Indian officers 
had given honest opinions on this subject ; 
but they were necessarily prejudiced. No 
doubt the officers of the Queen’s service 
were not wholly free from bias on this 
question, but he thought the preponder- 
ance of prejudice rested on the side of the 
local Indian officers. We had abolished 
what was called ‘‘ the double Government,” 
and it was equally desirable to get rid of 
the double army. They would thereby put 
an end to the jealousies which now existed 
between the two services. We must re- 
tain a certain proportion of Native troops, 
but experience had proved the inexpediency 
of enlisting the high caste Natives. The 
army in India at present was out of all 
proportion to the necessities of the case. 
He believed that a force composed of 
half the number of men would be quite 
sufficient, and that by such a reduction 
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£10,000,000 a year might be saved to the 
Indian finances. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, that he 
would not have troubled the House but 
for the reflection made upon the discipline 
of the Indian army by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets. He trusted 
that the additional papers that were now 
asked for would be produced as early 
as possible, for there might be in them 
matters which would induce hon. Members 
to modify or change their opinions. The 
change proposed by his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for India was put forward 
on three grounds:—First, a saving of 
expense ; secondly, increased efficiency ; 
thirdly, better discipline. He believed with 
Sir Bartle Frere that financial considera- 
tions were the most important with which 
we had to deal in respect of India at the 
present moment; but he very much doubted 
that the plan of his right hon. Friend (Sir 
Charles Wood) would conduce to economy; 
the evidence, indeed, was quite the other 
way; the force we had now in India was 
quite beyond the requirements of the case; 
and, on the whole, he thought it clear that 
economy would be best secured by keep- 
ing things as they now were. Then as to 
efficiency, what had we to complain of on 
that head? The efficiency of an army 
consisted in its being well drilled, and its 
being able to turn out the greatest number 
of men per 100 into the field at any mo- 
ment. Now, in this latter respect it was 
quite evident from the returns on the table 
of the House that the local European army 
stood better than the Line. With regard to 
discipline, the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets had said that the Indian army was 
in a state of complete indiscipline. He did 
not think the hon. Member was well inform- 
ed on the matter. They could not have 
better judges on such a subject than Sir 
William Mansfield and Sir Hugh Rose, both 
of whom had repeatedly eulogized the In- 
dian force in their orders of the day. It 
had been said by his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for War that the school in which 
the officers of the local European force were 
trained was a bad one. His right hon. 
Friend assumed that those officers were 
always in the first instance placed over Na- 
tive troops; and then he argued that, be- 
cause those troops were docile soldiers, the 
officers were not, on their appointment to 
local European regiments, able to acquire 
command over men who, to use his (Mr. S. 
Herbert’s) words, ‘*were not so easily led, 
and whom it was more difficult to drive.”” 
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But the officers who exercised authority in | lousy of the two armies towards each other, 
the local European force were not taken | he did not believe that such a feeling ex. 
from commands in the Native foree. Cadets | isted to any such extent as to prove inju. 
on their arrival in India reported themselves | rious to the public service. He believed 
to the Adjutant General of the Presidency, | that the feeling existing was one rather of 
and were then appointed either to the one | great mutual respect towards each other, 
force or the other; and in that force they Tle was anxious to know how the Native 
passed the rest of their lives unless select- | troops were to be officered, whether they 
ed for Staff or Civil employments. He! were to be officered by the selection of 
should be glad to know in what respect | the Crown or by the Secretary for India, 
there was a want of discipline. But if it! He asked whether the officers to be ap- 
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did exist, who were the cause of that state | pointed to the Native corps were to be 


of things? Not the officers, not the men; 
but the Government, who persevered in 


continued with them throughout their term 
of service, or to be transferred at any 


that vicious system by which the best| time to the Line. He was afraid that if 
officers were taken from the regimental | officers were to be permanently placed over 
force and sent to Civil appointments or ; the Native soldiers they would lose caste, 
were placed on the Staff. That system | He did not think that the right hon. Gentle- 
had been strongly condemned by many | man would obtain so many officers from the 
able men, and, amongst others, by Ge-| Line to fill Staff situations as he expected. 
neral Cotton. He (Sir Frederie Smith) | He (Sir Frederic Smith) had seen officers 
gathered from his right hon. Friend the | belonging to the depots of Chatham, Ports. 
Secretary for India that under the new | mouth, and other places, go out with great 
Bill officers would be taken from the | reluctance to India, except during the time 


Queen’s service in the same manner. | 
There could not be a greater evil or any 
course more likely to destroy the efficiency 
of the army than to give occasion for the 
feeling that the regimental duty could be 
escaped. If the system now proposed is 
to be carried out, he hoped that the most 
important point of all would never be neg- 
lected — namely, the efficiency of the re- 
giments. In reference to the strength of 
the army in India, it did not appear to him 
that under a proper arrangement of the 
troops they would require 80,000 men with 
200,000 Native police. The Sepoy mutiny 
in India was put down by only 42,000 Eu- 
ropean soldiers, though there was a large 
army arrayed against them. If steps were 
taken to produce a Native army, having 
a greater attachment to this country, he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
would find a much smaller number than 
that which was proposed sufficient for all 
purposes in India. In his opinion, if the 
troops were skilfully disposed, and great 
eare taken to have head-quarters at a suit- 
able point, much less than 80,000 men would 
suffice. It should be recollected that India 
had a deficit of £7,000,000, and was, there- 
fore, not in a condition to maintain a larger 
army than was absolutely necessary. He 
should wish to see the right hon. Gentleman 
place a map before the House, showing 
how he proposed to arrange these forces. 
If they were well arranged there was no 
doubt but that a smaller number of men 
would suffice, With regard to the jea- 
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of war. Being naturally anxious that the 
interests of the country should be well con- 
sidered, he respectfully had made these ob- 
servations; and he earnestly trusted that 
whatever course the right hon. Gentleman 
adopted it would be successful. 

CotoneL SYKES said, the opponents to 
this Bill had been charged with something 
very like factious conduct for endeavouring 
to delay its progress until full information 
was laid before the House, when, in fact, if 
anybody could be charged with factious 
conduct, it was the 200 Members who 
rushed in at the second division and voted 
without ever having heard a word of the 
debate. During the debate on that occa- 
sion the House varied from 23 to 38 Mem- 
bers, and to-night, when the attempt to 
count out was made, it had sunk as lowas 
17 Members; but at the sound of the bell 
a host of Members, who had not heard 
one word of the arguments on either side, 
rushed in and supported the Government. 
That was the tyranny of numbers, and the 
faction of the ignorant against the inform- 
ed. The arguments he had heard urged 
in favour of the Government Bill might be 
arranged under the following heads:—first, 
the mutiny of the European troops; 8e- 
cond, the indiscipline of the army of India; 
third, the deterioration of the local army 
by climate; fourth, the anomaly of two 
armies in India; fifth, the present narrow 
field for the selection of officers for Ge- 
vernment employment; sixth, the Staff not 
taking the field, proving the want of mili- 
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tary order and discipline in the local army; 
seventh, the jealousy existing between the 
two armies ; cighth, the inability to raise 
the necessary number of European regi- 
ments in case this Bill should not pass, 
and finally the array of eminent men in 
favour of the proposition of the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Charles Wood) stated that he had Jost all 
confidence in the local army, and that their 
trustworthiness was gone; and that was 
the reason for his change of opinions: but 
what were the facts. The so-called mutiny 
occurred three months before the right hon. 
Gentleman passed his Bill for increasing 
the local European troops in India from 
20,000 to 30,000, and he was aware of 
what had occurred. He could not then 
have thought the troops untrustworthy, or 
he would not have passed his Bill; why 
therefore the present change? Another 
argument was that the Government passed 
that Bill because the preceding Government 
had raised the number of European troops 
beyond the legal number authorized by 
Parliament ; but he found from a Return 
presented to the House that in August last 
there were 3,156 cavalry, which had been 
sent out to replace the ten Native regi- 
ments disbanded. Those were mere boys, 
and it was the indiscipline of some of them 
that caused alarm. There were likewise 
7,102 artillery and 9,846 infantry, making 
a total of 20,104 men. At the same time 
there were 2,000 men at the depots ; con- 
sequently, there were less by nearly 2,000 
men than the Act of Parliament authorized. 
Therefore that argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Bill was passed to 
legalize an Act of the preceding Govern- 
ment was not supported by the fact. Then 
as to the next head of objection, the indis- 
cipline of the army. All he could say in 
regard to that charge was, that in every 
action they took part in, they had sufficient 
discipline to beat the enemy. Sir Henry 
Somerset, Commander -in-Chief of the 
Bombay army, Sir George Pollock, and 
many other eminent men in India, testified 
warmly to their merits. The testimony of 
the celebrated Havelock, with reference to 
the discipline and valour of these European 
regiments, was conclusive. Speaking of the 
Madras Fusiliers, or ‘ the blue caps,” as | 
they were called, which regiment had been , 
100 years in India, and which some people 

thought might have become deteriorated ' 
equally in courage and physique, he said— 

“Lowe the blue caps thanks—they owe me 

nothing. If I may select and praise any | 
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regiments without being invidious, I should 
say that they and the Highlanders are the 
most gallant troops in my little foree,’”’ 
But indiscipline, it would seem, was not con- 
fined to local regiments, for recent accounts 
from India went to show that courts-martial 
were proceeding in some regiments of the 
Line at a great rate, and that in one regi- 
ment alone there were 53 in one year. 


It was asserted that the physique as well 


as the morale of the regiments that had 
been long in India was deteriorated. The 
Secretary for War, however, had testified 
from Official Returns that the health of 
the local troops was superior to that of the 
regiments which had only been a short 
time in India. To show the frightful mor- 
tality which was experienced by European 
troops before they were acclimatized, he 
would give the House one single example. 
Out of 99 recruits received by an ar- 
tillery regiment at Dum Dum, in Ben- 
gal, 21 died within three months after 
their arrival; 33 within the next three 
months ; 7 within the next three months ; 
6 within the next three months; and in all 
67 out of the 99 within the first twelve 
months. That was the consequence of 
pouring fresh European blood into India, 
instead of keeping on the men who had 
been acclimatized and had adapted them- 
selves to thecountry. The usual loss was 
from 7 to 10 per cent the first year; about 
7 per cent for the next three or four years; 
and then about 5 per cent for the succeed. 
ing six years. The House might, there- 
fore, think what would be the consequence 
of relieving 8,000 men every year as was 
proposed. But that was not all. One 
of the great advantages arising out of 
the system that now existed, in connec- 
tion with permanent residence, would be 
entirely done away with by the plan pro- 
posed—of having new regiments annually 
sent to India and exposed to all the dangers 
of climate. When they first landed in In- 
dia, everything was new to these troops— 
the country, the black faces, the heat, and 
the habits of the people, and, following a 
European to-be-deprecated practice, they 
called the Natives ‘‘ niggers,’’ and treated 
them as such ; but consequent upon per- 


/manent residence, their prejudices gradu- 


ally wore away; they looked upon the Na- 
tives as comrades, and a fraternization 
sprang up between them. Here was the 
advantage of what he had alluded to. We 
could not keep India except through the 
goodwill of the people, and that was only 
to be won by kindness on the part of Euro- 
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peans. The number of the Europeans was 
a mere handful to the millions of India, 
and would always be insufficient to main- 
tain our authority with permanent hostility 
between the races. We could not safely 
legislate upon a class system, and it was 
because he thought this measure would 
be most disastrous in its ultimate results, 
and to our future security in India, that he 
opposed the Bill. The fourth anomaly 
alluded to was the having at one and the 
same time an army of the Queen and a 
local army in India, It was an anomaly, 
however, that had existed for three-quar- 
ters of a century, and without inconveni- 
ence. At first the local troops had always 
predominated, but gradually the troops of 
the Line increased, and of late years the pro- 
portions were about two-fifths of the local 
to three-fifths of the Line, and if the sys- 
tem has been found successful, why alter 
or disturb it? Did not the same anomaly 
exist in the army in England, where there 
was the Line and the Marines? The next 
argument was, that the local army offer- 
ed a very narrow field for the selection of 
officers for staff and other employments in 
the public service; but the change now 
proposed could not make any alteration in 
that respect for officers of the Line at pre- 
sent were equally eligible for staff or other 
employment if qualified with those of the 
local army. The field of selection there- 
fore would remain the same as before. 
Another argument in favour of the pre- 
sent Bill was founded upon the statement 
that the officers of the Indian army shirked 
their duty in the field, preferring to re- 
main on staff appointments. This was a 
most unjnstifiable assertion, and contrary 
to all experience. The fact was that the 
Government had laid down the rule that 
certain appointments could not be filled by 
acting officers, and therefore, if those who 
held them did not accompany their regi- 
ments into the field, the fault was to be 
attributed to those who framed the regula- 
tion in question. In his own regiment the 
officers brought an officer to trial because 
there was a semblance only of his shirk- 
ing his duty in the field. Sir George 
Pollock had expressed his indignation at 
the accusation which had been made 
against the military ardour and soldierly 
zeal of the officers of the Indian army, 
and had stated that when he command- 
ed in Affghanistan there were only two 
officers on the Staff absent out of his 
entire foree. Sir Hugh Rose mentioned 


the case of an officer on the Staff who did 
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not accompany his regiment, but it was 
found upon inquiry that it was owing to an 
interdict of the Government; he was g 
divisional paymaster, and not permitted to 
go; but there was no doubt that if the 
Commander -in- Chief had addressed the 
Government on the subject the Government 
would not have refused. There were cer. 
tain rules laid down by the authorities for 
officers on detached employ taking the field 
with their regiments, and if they were not 
enforced it was the fault of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Again, it was said that jealousies 
existed between the two services in India, 
Such might have been the case formerly, 
when local officers had no rank westward 
of the Cape of Good Hope; but the Queen’s 
Order of 1855, obtained at the instance of 
the present Lord Lyveden by giving Indian 
officers rank with the Royal officers all 
over the world, removed all ground for jea- 
lousy, and it did not now exist. He did 
not agree with the Secretary for War in 
thinking that the continuance of a local 
army would injure the Queen’s army by 
absorbing recruits. Why should it do so 
for the future more than it hitherto had 
done? He would undertake to supply a 
complement of 30,000 men without draw- 
ing from the Royal army. He considered 
30,000 men a sufficient force of local Eu- 
ropean troops; indeed, 20,000 would suffice, 
It was said that the local troops were not 
trustworthy, because they had mutinied. 
How was it, then, when a portion of these 
troops came back to England, the men- 
who were described as not being trust- 
worthy, were actually enlisted by recruiting 
sergeants into the Queen’s army, They 
conceived they had rights which they were 
justified in asserting, and the Government 
by the course they had taken had admitted 
the justice of their claims. With respect 
to the effect of amalgamation on the inter- 
ests of the officers of the local force not- 
withstanding the guarantees, it must be 
prejudicial ; an Act of Parliament guaran- 
teed to the officers of the Indian army 
certain rights and privileges ; it guaran- 
teed their pay and pensions, seniority pro- 
motion, and the orphans’ and widows 
funds. Supposing the armies to be amal- 
gamated, and vacancies to occur in the 
Indian regiments, the officers who went 
in would not be entitled to the same pri- 
vileges as the other officers, as they would 
be on the footing of the Line, and thus 
in the same regiment there would be dif- 
ferent. rights and privileges. Amalgama- 
tion, under these circumstances, see 
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jmpracticable. He was amazed when he 
heard the Secretary for War state that all 
officers of the Indian army below the rank 
of captain were for amalgamation. He 
had had some experience of the Indian 
army, and he would venture to say that 
scarcely one officer in one hundred had ex- 
pressed that desire which the right hon. 
Gentlemen described as being the desire of 
all under the rank of captain. He had re- 
ceived letters stating that the writers had 
read the observation with surprise, and one 
of them suggested that the assertion must 
have been founded on the expressions of 
boys who had gone out within the last few 
years, and who desired to get home again 
to their friends. Under the proposed ar- 
rangement he believed that a conflict of 
authority between the home and local Go- 
yernments would be apt to arise—that is, 
between the Secretary for India and the 
Governor General on the one side, and the 
Secretary for War and the Home Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the other. There was 
no guarantee that former abuses in appoint- 
ments to the Statf would not be muitiplied, 
and the filling up the vacancies in the body 
of 4,982 officers of the local army, would 
throw a serious amount of patronage into 
the hands of the Horse Guards authorities. 
The only way in which that evil could be 
prevented would be to confer certain pow- 
ers of appointment on the Governor Gene- 
ral, and to define very clearly in the Bill 
the limits of the authority of the Secretary 
for War and the Horse Guards. The gal- 
lant General who sat on the Commission 
had remarked that, as a rule, all the offi- 
cers of the Line were for, and all the 
officers of the Indian army against this 
Bill. hat told very strongly against 
the measure. All who had experience 
of Indian service, who understood the 
European character in India and the 
habits and prejudices of the Natives, 
were averse to the amalgamation of the 
two forces, while the advocates of the 
change consisted of those who had been 
in India for but a very short time, or not 
atall. It was knowledge on the one hand 
against ignorance on the other. He would 
vote against the Bill, and hoped his right 
hon. Friend in the interests of India would 
hot persevere with it. 

Mason WINDSOR PARKER said, that 
he must be pardoned for saying that the 
right hon, Gentleman had fallen into great 
errors in his statements with regard to the 
Indian army. The right hon. Gentleman 
had urged it as an argument in favour of 
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amalgamation that it would render the 
Indian forces more available than they had 
hitherto been for service in different parts 
of our dominions. Was it necessary for 
him to tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
from the earliest period of history the 
armies of India had rendered most impor- 
tant services to the Sovereign in other 
parts of the world besides India? Had 
the right hon. Gentleman never heard of 
its services in Java, or the Mauritius, or of 
the expedition up the Red Sea to Egypt 
to assist the expedition under General 
Abercrombie? He knew of no occasion 
when the Indian army did not display the 
utmost zeal and alacrity in coming forward 
in defence of British interests, no matter 
in what quarter of the world. The hon. 
Member ior Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) had 
spoken of himself as the only Sepoy officer 
in the House; but he begged to say that 
he himself had served for sixteen or seven- 
teen years in the Native army of India. 
He had acted as adjutant and as inter- 
preter ; he was well acquainted with the 
feelings of the people of India, and he 
thought that the amount of troops neces- 
sary for that country had been much ex- 
aggerated. He believed that by mixing 
the various castes of Natives together in 
single regiments, together with a greater 
degree of care and vigilance on the part of 
the European officers, a Native force might 
be kept in such a state of discipline and 
efficiency as would render necessary a com- 
paratively small number of European troops. 
The European force should not be dispersed 
and broken up in numerous and unhealthy 
positions ; but should be kept massed to- 
gether in well-chosen and salubrious locali- 
ties. He wished further to say in support 
of the union of the two armies, that he had 
had the pleasure of meeting many distin- 
guished Queen’s officers. He might men- 
tion Colonel Gardner, who commanded a 
troop of local horse in Bengal; Colonel 
Fisher, who did the same, and unfortunate. 
ly lost his life in the massacre of European 
officers. There was also M‘Cann, of the 
Lancers, who was an excellent linguist. 
He had risen to offer these few remarks to 
the House, principally actuated by a desire 
to disclaim the statement made by the hon. 
Chairman of the late Board of Directors to 
the effect that there was not a Sepoy officer 
iu the House but himself. 

Cotoxe, NORTH wished to know how 
the statements which had been made as to 
the high discipline of the European portion 
of the Indian army could be reconciled with 
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the remarks contained in the despatch of 
Lord Canning which had recently been 
Jaid on the table. The noble Lord wrote 


as follows :-— 

*«T would, if necessary, sacrifice something even 
of perfection of discipline. ‘The European troops 
of the East India Company’s army were much 
below those of the Line in this respect, and pro- 
bably it would not have been possible to keep 
them up to the mark of their brother soldiers 
trained in England ; but neither officers nor men 
had fair play. It appears that these troops, form- 
ing as they did avery small fraction of the Indian 
army, had been until lately almost overlooked by 
their successive Commanders-in-chief. Upon no 
other supposition can I account for the fact that 
there did not exist for the Bengal European regi- 
ments any code of instructions or regulations 
ane the officers the first elements of their 

uty.” 

The noble Lord went on to say,— 

“T know of no mode of effectually or speedily 
training the local European troops to the required 
degree of efficiency which is more likely to be 
successful than that of obtaining for a time from 
the Line regiments, whether serving in India or 
elsewhere, the assistance of officers of experience. 
No doubt this measure will be, to a certain ex- 
tent, distasteful to the officers of Her Majesty’s 
Indian forces, and not without some unpleasant- 
ness to the officers of the Line selected for the 


European Forces 


Anything more degrading than such a 
course would be considered by officers of 
the Royal army, if applied to them, he 


could not conceive, and he could not under- 
stand how the officers of the Indian force 
could submit to such a degradation. Lord 
Canning added,— 

“*T am aware that it is the opinion of many 
high authorities that the maintenance of perfect 
discipline will be difficult if two distinct English 
armies are preserved in India, and that the com- 
plete order and economy of regiments is greatly 
promoted by their return, from time to time, to 
home service. I do not contend that, if judged 
mainly with reference to soldierly efficiency, the 
question would be decided more satisfactorily by 
substituting one army for two.” 

Surely, however, soldierly efficiency was 
the great thing to be looked to in the 
constitution of an army. Suppose that in 
some garrison town there were stationed a 
local European force and a force of Queen’s 
troops, and that something like mutiny had 
broken out. Would it be pretended that 
the Queen’s soldier must be punished, but 
that the offence of the Company’s soldier 
was not to be looked upon in the same 
light? He admitted that the conduct of 
these local troops came as near mutiny as 
was possible ; but there had also been the 
greatest mismanagement. The mere fact 
that when the case was sent home for the 
opinion of the Home Government a law- 
yer’s opinion was sent back was quite suf- 
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ficient to cause a mutiny. He had no 
doubt that if the matter had been ex. 
plained to the men on parade, as would 
have been done in the Queen’s service, the 
mutiny would not have happened. The 
most painful thing in the matter was that 
there was not a single non-commissioned 
officer, from the serjeant-major to the lance. 
corporal, who acquainted his officer with 
the mutiny that was going on. There 
could be no doubt of the gallantry of the 
Indian army, but there was a great differ. 
ence between gallantry and discipline. Not 
numbers or drill, but discipline, marked 
the soldier. The efficient soldier was the 
disciplined soldier on whom a thorough de- 
pendence could be placed. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: Sir, I pre- 
sume that, although the adjournment of 
the debate has been moved, yet as every 
speaker has treated the question as if it 
were a continuation of the debate on the 
second reading, I may also be justified in 
so treating it, and that under these cireum- 
stances I hope I may be permitted to bring 
the debate toa termination. Sir, my hon, 
Friend the Member for Poole has said that 
there is one sufficient reason for not pro- 
ceeding with the second reading of the Bill, 
and that is, that I have kept back some 
papers which a week ago I was accused 
of suppressing. [Mr. Horsman: Hear!] 
Whether these papers were printed as 
soon as they should have been is another 
matter ; and whether the delay occurred 
through the fault of the printer, or that of 
the Military Secretary to the Indian Depart- 
ment, is an affair with which I have no- 
thing to do. Very high testimony has 
been borne to the character of that officer, 
which I can entirely and strongly confirm. 
I certainly heard that duplicates of these 
papers had been lying in the India office, 
and in the hands of some members of the 
Council, but I had not seen them, nor was 
I aware that the printing of them was not 
being proceeded with as fast as possible. 
Although, however, these papers have af- 
forded some occasion for discussion, I do 
not think they would have advanced the 
ease of those who have opposed this Bill; 
on the contrary, I think they would have 
confirmed the statements I made, in the 
speech I made on introducing this Bill to 
the House. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Westminster has taunted me with 
having given a military opinion. Sir, I 
never gave a military opinion. I quoted 
the opinions of Lord Clyde and Sir William 
Mansfield, who were as well entitled to 
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form a military opinion upon what was 
passing under their eyes as the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster. What 
do these papers prove? They prove ex- 
actly what I stated—namely, that Lord 
Clyde took a very different view of the 
mutiny of the European troops in the sum- 
mer and autumn of last year from what he 
had originally entertained, and that he 
thought it a much graver question. These 
papers prove that in November he did not 
think very much of the matter, but that 
when later in the spring on the final an- 
nouncement of the intention of the Home 
Government of India, the mutiny took 
place, and still more so as the proceedings 
went on he considered it decisive against 
the maintenance of a local army. It is 
clear also from the dates of many of the 
letters that much of the information upon 
which the Government came to their con- 
clusion did not reach us until October, No- 
vember, and December. An hon. Member, 
who says that the change in my opinions 
simply arose from the mutiny, :misunder- 
stood what I said. I stated several rea- 
sons why I had come to a different con- 
clusion from that which I held in the sum- 
mer of last year. One of those reasons 
did not occur until late—namely, the melting 


away of the local army. Mr. Hammack’s 
Report was not made till November. I said, 
that in the first instance, I was unwilling 
to depart from the decision of the late 


Government. The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets has charged me with hav- 
ing bound myself to that decision without 
sufficient consideration. If I am guilty of 
any charge, it is that to which I should be 
most disposed to plead guilty. Sir William 
Mansficld and Sir Patrick Grant are mili- 
tary officers of high character, and who 
were on the spot, and their opinions were 
changed by what occurred in the spring 
and summer, and the same change has 
been made in other men’s minds too by 
this occurrence. My right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War stated the 
other night for himself that which I can 
siate for myself, that it was only after 
great doubt and hesitation that I slowly 
and gradually came to think that the course 
which I now propose is the right and safe 
course to adopt. I never complained of 
the variety-of opinions expressed by hon. 
Members who oppose this Bill. When I 
have hesitated so long myself, I have cer- 
tainly no right to complain of those who 
have been still longer in coming to the 
same decision; I have, however, not heard 
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anything during this debate to shake the 
opinion [ have formed. I will very shortly 
recapitulate the ,cireumstances that have 
occurred. The decision of the late Govern- 
ment was to maintain two-fifths of the 
minimum European force in India. This, 
however, did not satisfy the advocates for 
the maintenance of the local army. Lord 
Canning recommends 80,000 as the pre- 
sent force of India. The Political and 
Military Committee of the Council of India 
recommend 78,000 or 79,000. Several 
requisitions have been made by the dif- 
ferent Presidencies during the last few 
months, the maximum being 95,000, and 
the minimum 79,000. The hon. Gentleman 
is not, therefore, entitled, I think, to throw 
discredit upon the calculation that 80,000 
is about the number which, as reeommend- 
ed by the Commissioners on the Organiza- 
tion of the Indian Army, ought in future 
to be maintained in India. I join in the 
hope expressed by my hon. Friend, that 
this number may hereafter be reduced ; but 
we have at present the high authority of 
the Governor General, the Military Com- 
mittee of the Indian Council, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at every Presidency, that 
not less than 79,000 European troops 
ought to be maintained in India. The 
Bill I introduced last summer for covering 
what had been done during the late Go- 
vernment in increasing the local army be- 
yond its legal limits has been quoted as a 
proof that I then intended to increase the 
Indian army. But in introducing that Bill 
I stated the reasons why I moved it, and 
I said that I was not thereby to be con- 
sidered as pledged in respect to the re- 
organization of the Indian army. I stated 
distinctly that that Bill was not to be con- 
sidered as in any way prejudging the ques- 
tion of the re-organization of the Indian 
army. I have a very few words to say 
with reference to the alleged garbling of 
papers. A number of letters were received 
in the autumn bearing on this question. 
I felt myself justified in having them 
printed confidentially, for the use of the 
Cabinet and the Indian Council, and me- 
moranda founded on them were drawn up 
by three of the members of the Military 
Committee of the Council, also for the use 
of the Cabinet and the Council. Up to 
the time when the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen moved for the production of these 
papers I was not aware that they were 
known to any but those to whom I had 
directed them to be sent, and I still re- 
garded them as confidential papers. I told 
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my hon. Friend that they were so, and could 
not be produced to the House ; but in con- 
versation with some of my colleagues at 
the India House I found that there was a 
wish on their part for the production of the 
memoranda. It was obviously impossible 
to produce the memoranda without the 
documents, to which they were an answer, 
I wrote therefore tofLord Elphinstone, and 
letters were addressed to Lord Clyde and 
Sir William Mansfield} tofobtain their au- 
thority to give publicity to extracts from 
their letters, and as soon as I received 
an answer by telegraph, authorizing me to 
do so, I announced to my hon. Friend 
my intention !to produce all the papers. 
The House will see that before this I had 
no authority to publish*the letters on which 
the fmemoranda were grounded. I had 
then to look over the papers for publica- 
tion. Amongst the letters printed confi- 
dentially for the use of the Cabinet and the 
Council of India (as the memoranda origi- 
nally were), were some that I had no au- 
thority to publish, and I therefore omitted 
them from the papers given to Parliament. 
In Colonel Durand’s memorandum there 
were two paragraphs, which were mainly in 
reference to one of these confidential letters, 
and contained an extract from it. I thought 
them also calculated to give offence, which 
I was anxious to avoid. I pointed out these 
two objections to Colonel Durand, and stated 
my opinion that the two paragraphs should 
be omitted. He expressed his unwilling- 
ness to withdraw anything which he had 
written, but added that the responsibility 
rested with me. I certainly understood 
him to state no other objection on his part; 
but I certainly could not place on the table 
a paragraph containing a quotation from a 
letter which I had no authority to publish. 
I should have been guilty of most improper 
conduct if I had published either the letters 
or paragraphs with an extract from them, 
without the authority of the writer. This, 
Sir, is the garbling of which I have been 
accused. These papers came late in the 
autumn, and they were carefully considered 
by the Cabinet, and led us gradually to the 
conclusion at which we have arrived. Con- 
siderable stress has been laid on the cir- 
cumstance that I did not consult the Coun- 
cil, and that I have not produced the docu- 
ment in which they protested against this 
measure. It is true that | did not con- 
sult my Council collectively on the subject, 
but I communicated fully and freely with 
the members of it individually, and gladly 
heard the opinions they had to express. 
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An hon. Gentleman had said that, accord. 
ing to the Act, I was bound to consult the 
Council, and that, when consulted, th 
had a right to enter a protest if they did 
not agree with me. I think, however, that 
on a close inspection of the Act it will be 
seen that there is no ground for this inter- 
pretation. This is an important point, on 
which Gentlemen may very fairly have very 
different opinions, for in practice there is 
nothing to guide us. The House must re. 
member that the creation of a Seeretary 
of State with a Council is a novelty in this 
country. The Secretary of State for India 
is put over a Council many of whom were 
members of the old Court of Directors, so 
that, with the best intentions on both sides, 
it might be expected that occasionally a 
difference of views would exist. The Seere- 
tary of State, however, is the supreme au- 
thority, and must decide for himself in all 
such cases. The matter was fairly and 
frankly discussed among us. 1 apprehend 
the state of the case is this, that whata 
Secretary of State for the Colonies may 
do by himself, the Secretary of State for 
India must do with the Council. No ex- 
ecutive act can I do except after commu- 
nication with the Council. I may overrule 
them, but I must consult them. This, 
however, I think only applies to duties of 
the Secretary of State as an executive or 
departmental officer. If the majority of 
the Council decide upon any point, the 
minority may dissent and record their dis- 
sent. The Secretary of State may over- 
rule the whole of the Council, and the same 
power of recording dissent, or opinions 
would arise, but to enable them to record 
their dissent there must be a question pro- 
posed and decided by the Council. The 
23rd Clause runs thus— 

“In case of any difference of opinion on any 
question decided at any meeting, the Secretary of 
State may require that his opinion and the rea- 
sons for the same be entered in the Minutes of the 
proceedings, and any member of the Council who 
may have been present at the meeting may re- 
quire that his opinions and any reasons for the 
same that he may have stated at the meeting be 
entered in like manner.” 

That is, I say that there must be a meet- 
ing of the Council, at which a question is 
proposed and decided, to enable the Secre- 
tary of State or any member to record their 
opinion. In this case the question had 
been decided by the Cabinet that we should 
introduce a Bill for the reorganization of 
‘the Indian army. It was not a question to 
be decided by the Council, nor was it one 
‘in which the Secretary of State could act 
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by himself. The late Government did 
come to an opinion upon this question of 
the Indian army, and announced that they 
had done so. My noble Friend did not 
eonsult his Council, and I think he was 
right. In like manner I did not consult the 
Council in an official way, so as to enable 
them to record their dissent to the plan. 
They were not entitled to be consulted, for 
no question could be brought before the 
Council for their decision until the Govern- 
ment had determined what should be done. 
I felt, however, anxious to afford them the 
earliest opportunity of recording their opin- 
jons, and the Cabinet having decided on the 
16th of May that a Bill should be introduced 
for the purpose of putting an end to the 
Indian army, I on the 17th of May stated 
the fact to the Council, and said, ‘‘ Many of 
you may wish to record your opinions upon 
this question, and, therefore, | propose to 
write a letter to the Horse Guards to stop 
recruiting, some of you may dissent, and 
although I may overrule your opinion, it 
will enable any member of the Council 
who likes it to record his dissent.’’ That 
brought the case within the 23rd Clause of 
the Act, and would give them the first 
legitimate opportunity of recording their 
opinions, They did not avail themselves 
of any offer, and so matters remained till 
the last Council day, when some papers 
were placed on the table. The heading 
of one of them was reasons against the 
determination of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, &c. I did not conceive that the 
Council could record its opinion against a 
decision of the Queen’s Government, and 
I did not formally receive the papers. 
When I was asked this evening to produce 
these protests I postponed my answer in 
order that I might have this opportunity of 
explanation. ‘The members of the Council 
did not avail themselves of my offer on the 
I7th of May, many saying it was too late, 
and that they should have been consulted 
before; but, as they did not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity I offered them, I 
did not think it necessary to force it upon 
them. About a week afterwards I heard 
that there was a desire that the same op- 
portunity should be given, and I said I was 
willing to do so, but I have heard no more 
of it since then. On Thursday several 
papers were put into my hands—protests, 
resolutions, and memoranda, some referring 
to the scheme of the army, some against 
their not having been consulted. I said, 
“T cannot say what I shall do with them, 
but I will take the opinion of my col- 
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leagues.’’ I laid them before the Cabinet, 
and we all agreed, upon what we believed to 
be the construction of the Act, that these 
documents could not be received in their 
present shape; but if put into proper shape 
they may be received as protests against 
any act of mine as Secretary of State. I 
will give the Council the same opportunity 
as I before offered. These points have 
been urged so strongly, that in justice to 
myself I have felt bound to state fully the 
reasons why I do not think it would be 
right to produce these documents. The 
late Government did not consult the Coun- 
cil, neither have we. I have followed the 
course which the noble Lord who so ably 
preceded me in office pursued, Let it not 
be said, then, that there has been any at- 
tempt to suppress or conceal those papers. 
There is one other point I must notice. I 
have been taunted with bringing on a short 
Bill, but I am surprised at that charge. 
The commissions of Indian officers, and 
all questions of pay, purchase, and pro- 
motion, are settled not by an Act of Par- 
liament but by the Indian Government, and 
all the details of any arrangements are not, 
and could not, be introduced into the Bill. 
But I thought it right and necessary to 
take the opinion of the House of Commons 
upon the subject—before taking any step 
whatever—to make them share the re- 
sponsibility of this measure and become 
parties to the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment—and therefore 1 introduced this 
Bill. The same result, however, might, 
if the majority of my council had agreed 
with me, have been attained without 
coming to Parliament, and under those 
circumstances, the only object being to 
obtain the concurrence of Parliament, I 
thought the shorter the Bill to which that 
assent was obtained the better. It would 
have been impossible to introduce all the 
details of promotion and exchange into an 
Act of Parliament. The general principle 
of the alteration proposed by the Govern- 
ment is a simple one—namely, that there 
should be no local European army; that 
the European force in India should be part 
of the Queen’s general army; that a Staff 
corps should be formed partly from the 
present Indian officers and partly from the 
Line officers, aud that ultimately all the 
Native regiments should be officered from 
the Staff corps. That general scheme is 
the one to which we ask the assent of the 
House, and | think the bare statement of 
the plan answers the objection that under 
the new system there would be any differ- 
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ence of grades, and that one officer will be 
looked down upon by others. How that 
can be, when all the officers are taken 
from the same source, I do not know, 
and so far from there being any such dif- 
ference, it seems to me that now for the 
first time there will be perfect equality 
of feeling between all classes of officers. 
With regard to the question of expense, 
what I stated was put in the shortest 
possible form. Assuming 80,000 for the 
number of European troops, Mr. [lammack 
states the additional expense of troops of 
the Line. Now, if for two-fifths of that 
force you substitute local troops, the sav- 
ing will be two-fifths of that additional 
expense, in round numbers, £184,000. 
I stated, therefore, that the increased cost 
of substituting Queen’s troops for a local 
force, to the extent of the two-fifths as 
proposed by the late Government, would 
be under £200,000, though I do not at all 
believe that any such cost will be incurred, 
I said that if the measure be a right 
one, and if the efficiency of the army 
will be greatly promoted by the change, 
a matter of £200,000 ought not to be 
allowed to stand in the way of such a 
change. With regard to the supply of 
officers, I believe there will be an adequate 
number from the Line, but there will be 
ample time and opportunity of trying the 
question. For some time the officers of 
the local Indian army must of necessity fill 
the greater part of the Staff appointments. 
So far there are more candidates from the 
Line than there are vacancies to be filled. 
But at present there are not in Bengal 
officers enough for the Staff appointments 
and the regular regiments. That deficiency 
may be supplied to some extent by the ca- 
dets, of whom there are upwards of 200 to 
go out; but the ultimate result of the sys- 
tem as to whether the Line officers come 
in or not can only be tested by experience. 
If those officers do not come in, of course 
other means must be taken. The hon. 
Member (Mr. H. Seymour) stated that the 
Duke of Wellington did not entertain the 
opinion attributed to him on this question ; 
I will not again trouble the House by read- 
ing the words of the Duke of Wellington, 
but the extract which was read from his 
despatches, corroborated by the extract 
read by my right hon. Friend (Mr. Her- 
bert), showed the Duke to be completely 
of opinion that the army in India should 
be a portion of the Queen’s army. Lord 
Cornwallis, also, five years after he first 
went out to India, and with that full ex- 


Sir Charles Wood 
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perience of India, prepared a detailed plan 
for the amalgamation of the two forces; 
but owing to the rejection of the scheme, 
I believe, in the Court of Proprietors, jt 
was never carried into execution. None 
of the arguments which I have heard jn 
the course of this debate have shaken my 
opinion on the merits of this question, [ 
think it especially desirable that we should 
have no delay, at all events beyond that 
which is absolutely necessary for the fair 
discussion of the subject. All the Indian 
authorities have urged that it is imperative 
to lose as little time as possible in the set- 
tlement of the question. If the measure 
be carried by an overwhelming majority 
in this House, the effect will be good and 
satisfactory in India; but, at any rate, 
do not lose time in coming to some conelu- 
sion or other; do not hesitate to legislate 
merely. for the sake of delay. 

Mr. A. MILLS (who rose amid loud 
cries for a division) said, his object in the 
opposition he had given to the Bill was 
not to delay legislation, or to imperil our 
Indian Empire. The right hon. Gentleman 
had now promised that the protest of the 
Indian Council should be laid on the table: 
and, as his only object in the conflict of 
opinion which existed on this subject had 
been that the House should have the ad- 
vautage of possessing the views taken by 
those Gentlemen, he could not give his 
support to a Motion which merely sought 
delay. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: What I said 
was, that I would give the Council the op- 
portunity which I offered them on the 17th 
of May of recording their dissent, and 
they choose to avail themselves of it, then 
I shall not have the slightest objection to 
the production of the documents. My hon. 
Friend says I promised to produce the 
papers ; that is quite another matter, for! 
cannot say whether they will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. Do not let me 
be again accused of a breach of faith. I 
cannot produce the papers unless they put 
me in a position to do so. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, his object in the 
opposition he had given to the Bill was not 
to delay legislation, or to imperil our Indian 
Empire. His opinion of the Bill remained 
unchanged ; but as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had now promised that the protest of 
the Indian Couneil should be laid on the 
table ; and, as his only object in the con- 
flict of opinion which existed on this sub- 
ject had been that the House should have 
the advantage of possessing the views 
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taken by those Gentlemen, he could not 
give his support to a Motion which merely 
sought delay. Ile would therefore join in 
the suggestion that the Motion for the ad- 
journment of the debate should be with- 


drawn. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: What I said 
was that I would give the Council the op- 

rtunity which I gave them on the 17th 
of February of recording their dissent, and 
if they chose to avail themselves of it then 
I had not the slightest objection to the 
production of the documents. My hon. 
Friend says I promised to produce the 
papers ; that is quite another matter, for I 
cannot say whether they will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. Do not let me 
be again accused of a breach of faith. I 
cannot produce the papers unless they put 
me in @ position to do so. 

Mr. HORSMAN hoped that his hon. 
Friend, after the explanation which had 
just been afforded, would not press his 
Motion for the Adjournment. He assumed, 
of course, that in case the Council availed 
themselves of the opportunity afforded them, 
and recorded their dissent, the right hon. 
Gentleman in laying that expression of 
opinion on the table of the tHouse would 
allow time for it to be considered before 
proceeding with the next stage of the Bill. 
[ Cries of ** Withdraw.’”] 

Mr. SPEAKER : Unless the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westminster is present the Motion 
for Adjournment cannot be withdrawn. 

Question put, and negatived, 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 282 ; Noes 
53; Majority 229. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Thurs- 
day, 12th July. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


Resolutions reported. 

Sim HENRY WILLOUGHBY called 
attention to the fact that the Estimates for 
the Revenue Departments, the Customs 
and Inland Revenue especially, were al- 
ways placed higher than was necessary. 
For example, for some years past the 
House had been called upon to vote 
£220,000 a year more than was expended, 
showing that the Estimates were very 
loosely framed. He asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether the discrepancy 
could be explained, and whether care would 
be taken in future to prevent it ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tug EXCHE- 
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QUER, said, there were two questions 
involved in this subject;—one of a general 
character and the other of a character pecu- 
liar to the present year. The changes con- 
templated in the Revenue Departments 
under the financial measures of the Govern- 
ment at the commencement of the Session, 
were of a nature to bring about, in the 
course of the year, a considerable contrac- 
tion of expense ; but it was impossible to 
make any allowance for that in the Esti- 
mates, because they did not consist of a 
lump sum, but were made up of detailed 
and minute provisions for all the different 
officers of the establishments ; and it was 
impossible to say with any security, before- 
hand, the precise nature of each reduction. 
Therefore, as far as those reductions were 
concerned, it was not possible to make any 
allowance for them. With regard to the 
general question, namely, the expenditure 
of the Revenue Departments, so far as he 
was informed, he believed the case to be 
this: The principal difference was not in 
the Customs or Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, but in the Post-Office Department. 
This was of a nature that rendered it im- 
possible to make a close estimate. In the 
first place, constant changes in arrange- 
ments in detail were made with regard to 
the minor offices, and in the next there 
were also changes with regard to the rail- 
way companies, the contracts for the car- 
riage of mails, and the uncertainty of the 
rates they might have to pay made it im- 
possible to give a very close estimate. 
Where it was not possible to give a close 
and accurate estimate, it was the duty of 
the Revenue Department to give such a 
one as would cover the outside expenditure. 
At the same time he admitted this was a 
question in which the House was entitled 
to insist upon a searching inquiry ; and he 
would afford every facility to the hon. 
Baronet for that purpose. 
Resolutions agreed to. 


POOR LAW BOARD CONTINUANCE BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS moved the se- 
cond reading of this Bill, on the under- 
standing that an opportunity for discussing 
it should be afforded on the Motion for 
going into Committee. 

Mr. HADFIELD hoped that full time 
would be given for the discussion. There 
were many things connected with this 
Board which it was generally believed it 
would be as well to change. 
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Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would be satisfied 
that the powers of the Board should be re- 
newed until next Session—when the House 
might have a full opportunity for discussion. 
One of the Secretaryships, in his opinion, 
might be well dispensed with. 

Lorp FERMOY also begged to add his 
voice to that of the hon. Member who had last 
spoken, that the powers of the Board should 
be continued only for one year. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would not consent to 
that, would he give an assurance that the 
Committee on the Bill would be brought 
on, when there might be an opportunity 
for full and fair discussion ? 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
that the Bill consisted solely of one clause, 
which proposed the extension of the powers 
of the Board for five years, and he did not 
see why that need prejudice the question 
whether those powers should be restricted 
or not. It had often been suggested to 
take powers only for one year, in order 
that there might be an opportunity of dis- 
cussion ; but any one who had any expe- 
rience of office must be aware how very 
much the action of a Department is para- 
lysed when its powers are limited to one 
year. He should be disposed to vote for 
this Bill, and he thought five years better 
than one ; but if any hon. Gentleman were 
to raise that question, he would suggest 
that it be done on going into Committee. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that 
the extension of the powers of the Board 
for five years was a question of principle, 
and as the Bill consisted only of one clause, 
the discussion would be more properly 
taken on the second reading. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that the Secere- 
tary to the Poor Law Board had repeatedly 
stated that it was his intention to intro- 
duce a Bill this Session in order to get rid 
of the admitted hardship and cruelty which 
prevailed with regard to the removal of 
Irish paupers. He should not oppose the 
second reading of this Bill, provided his 
right hen. Friend would say that he was 
about to introduce another Bill this Session. 


{COMMONS} 





Otherwise he should be disposed to oppose 
the Bill. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE thought it was | 
a rather Irish mode of dealing with the | 
grievance. How the opposing this mea- 
sure could compe! the bringing forward | 
such a Bill as the hon. Gentleman desired | 
he could not conceive. If the Poor-law ! 
Board had the strongest intention of dealing | 
with the grievance (which he admitted was | 


Mr. Hadfield 
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® great grievance), there would not be the 
slightest possibility of having a Bill intro. 
duced with a chance of passing in the pre- 
sent Session. Ife would urge his right 
hon. Friend not to be led away by the 
blandishments of hon. Members to limit the 
continuance of the Bill to one year. 

Mr. Beacu and Colonel Dicksow advo. 
cated the limitation of the Bill to one year, 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY hoped 
that Gentlemen who were opposed to the 
construction of the Poor-law Board would 
not hesitate to express that opposition, 
whether in Committee or on the second 
reading. ‘There was a strong feeling in 
the country that this Board was not re. 
quired ; and when the Board was first es- 
tablished by Lord Althorp a distinct pledge 
was given that as soon as the system was 
regularly organized throughout the country 
its powers should cease. It might be neces- 
sary to give the Board time to wind up its 
affairs ; but there was nothing in the work- 
ing of the Board which an under-secretary 
might not perform, and that without the 
expensive machinery which they had at 
present. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would not give a pledge 
that there would be an opportunity for dis- 
eussing the Bill, he would move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day three 
months. 

CotoyeL GILPIN was of opinion that 
the Board was too large, and with the faci- 
lities of electric telegraphs the expense of 
Commissioners might be dispensed with. 

Sirk GEORGE LEWIS said, it would 
be impossible to fix an early day, but 
the House should have an ample opportu- 
nity for discussing the provisions of the 
Bill on going into Committee. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday. 


House adjourned at a Quarter 
after T'wo o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 3, 1860. 
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BERWICK-UPON-TWEED ELECTION,— 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO 
THE ADDRESS. 

Tut LORD STEWARD (the Earl of 
Sr. Germans) reported The QurEn’s An- 
swer to their Lordships’ Address of the 
14th of June last, as follows :— 

‘‘ My Lorps, 

I have received the joint Address of the 
Two Houses of Parliament in reference to 
the Report made by the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to try 
a Petition complaining of an undue Elec- 
tion and Return for the Borough of Ber- 
wick-upon- Tweed; and I have given Direc- 
tions accordingly for the Appointment of 
Commissioners for the Purpose of making 
the Inquiry prayed for by the Address.” 


SLAVE TRADE.—CONSULSHIP AT MO- 
ZAMBIQUE.—HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER 
TO THE ADDRESS. 

Tae LORD STEWARD (the Earl of 
Sr. Germans) reported The QurEn’s An- 
swer to their Lordships’ Address of the 
25th of June last, as follows :— 


“My Lorps, 

I have received your Address, praying 
that I will appoint a Consul at Mozambique, 
with a view to promote the Interests of 
Commerce and the Execution of the Trea- 
ties between Great Britain and Portugal 
upon the Slave Trade. 

And you may be assured that the Sub- 
ject shall be carefully considered.” 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 
COMMITTEE NEGATIVED. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
again in Committee read. 

Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD said, that the 
only result of the delay which had taken 
place with regard to the Bill was the pre- 
sentation of a Petition in its favour from a 
meeting of the United Cabmen, held in 
Milbank Street. He thought their Lord- 
ships ought not to promote petty legisla- 
tion. The object of the Bill was to require 
every publican to use an instrument which 
was the subject of the patent. 

_Lorv TEYNHAM said, the patent ex- 
pired in June last. 

VOL. CLIX. [trp serrEs]. 
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Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, it was clear, 
then, that the noble Lord was not aware 
of the fact when he brought in the Bill, 
for he had actually introduced a clause to 
annul the letters patent. If the patent 
had expired, then, what was the object of 
the Bill? Probably the patent had not 
been very successful, and the object of the 
Bill would be to compel the publicans to 
purchase the machines which were in the 
hands of the patentee. He moved that 
their Lordships go into Committee on the 
Bill that day three months. 

Amendment moved, to leave out (“‘now’’) 
and insert (‘‘ this Day Three Months”). 

Lorp TEYNHAM said, the object ot 
the Bill was to do justice between man and 
man where justice was not now done. 

On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand Part 
of the Motion? Resolved in the Negative ; 
and House to be again in Committee this 
Day Three Months. 


MASTERS AND OPERATIVES BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorv ST. LEONARDS, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said it was not 
anticipated that it would directly operate 
against such a strike as had lately taken 
place in London. It was hardly possible 
for any Council of Conciliation to give 
effect to any proposal when a strike had 
actually taken place, and when each party, 
exasperated against the other, looked simply 
to its own means of carrying its own ob- 
ject. It is not a difference between a 
master and a workman, but between two 
classes. It becomse a trial of power simply. 
The men attack the masters in detail; the 
masters act together and stop their works. 
The men then declare it is a masters’ lock- 
out. But should this Bill be passed, and 
Councils of Conciliation be established, it 
was hoped that the association of masters 
and operatives in these Councils upon minor 
disputes, which must arise from time to 
time, would produce such a good under- 
standing between them as to prevent 
strikes taking place at all. When their 
Lordships reflected on the amount of misery 
and loss of capital that had resulted from 
strikes in this country, they might well 
desire to try whether they could not de- 
vise some means to prevent their occur- 
rence in future. If they looked back 
through the last twenty years they would 
find that the pecuniary loss occasioned by 
strikes was not to be estimated by hun- 
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dreds or thousands or tens of thousands of 
pounds, but by millions; while the amount 
of human suffering —of misery to the 
operatives and their families—could not 
be estimated by money. The funds of 
their benefit societies are misapplied, and 
the demands of sickness and accident 
left unprovided for. When a_ general 
strike took place it afflicted the working 
classes by a sort of moral paralysis, which 
rendered them powerless, so far as their 
working energies were concerned. Serious 
differences between masters and their work- 
men had hitherto in too many instances 
ended in strikes—how different might it 
not be if the masters and operatives could 
be brought together in order that they 
might come to a satisfactory settlement 
of the matters in dispute? If the rela- 
tion between masters and operatives were 
fairly looked at, it would be seen that 
the operative was really a limited partner 
in the concern in which he was em- 
ployed, but without risk in the capital 
expended. He drew his share of the 
money earned, and so partook of the pro- 
fits, but without liability to make good 
the losses. It was obvious, therefore, that 
he had a direct interest in the continuance 
of the business, and that mutual confi- 
dence and regard between the employer 
and the employed were essential to the in- 
terests of both. The late strike arose out 
of the demand on the part of the men to 
receive ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ 
work, which was refused by the masters. 
Now, it was not pretended by the men 
that they could accomplish in nine hours 
the work that had hitherto been done in 
ten; but it was acknowledged that the 
object of the strike was to compel em- 
ployers to engage a larger number of men 
to perform in nine hours the work which 
now occupied ten, the present rate of 
wages being maintained, and in that way 
it was supposed a number of men who 
had hitherto been unemployed would ob- 
tain employment and wages. Such a pro- 
ceeding was a violation of all the laws of 
political economy, and if successful would 
remove the question of wages from the 
natural influences of supply and demand. 
It was not possible by any law to strike 
at strikes. It was perfectly lawful for 
the men to combine, and therefore to 
strike, but they must not conspire. Many 
attempts had been made to prevent the 
evils arising from disputes between mas- 
ters and workmen, but in vain. In France 
the attempt had been made with greater 


Lord St. Leonards 
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Belgium has made a feeble 
| effort. In 1806 Napoleon established 
, councils for the adjustment of disputes be- 
tween masters and their workmen. The 
were composed both of manufacturers and 
| workmen, but the manufacturers had 
| greatly the preponderance of influence. In 
| this Conseil de Prudhommes the chair, of 
'right, was filled by the manufacturer. 
| There were five manufacturers to four 
overlookers. The chairman acted gratui- 
jtously, and his whole time was unpaid, 
'the workmen were paid. In 1809 the 
/Councils were somewhat differently con- 
_ stituted, the election to the Council was by 
the whole body of the manufacturers and 
overlookers in the town, and the president 
and vice-president were elected from their 
'own body. In this country the overlookers 
| were understood to be the mere agents of 
the master, but in France they were not 
altogether regarded in that light. In the 
revolution of 1848 there was of course 
a cry for equality. A new law was passed, 
placing the masters and workmen on the 
same footing of equality, and they together 
formed the Council of Conciliation. The 
constitution of these Councils established 
a singular system of cross voting. The 
workmen chose nine of their body, out of 
whom the masters selected three, who re- 
presented the workmen. The masters in 
turn had to choose nine of their body, of 
whom the workmen selected three, who 
represented the masters. The workmen 
chose a president out of the masters, and 
the masters a president out of the work- 
men, who presided for three months alter- 
nately. This scheme. under which great 
numbers of workmen were admitted, did 
not work well, and the consequence was 
that in 1853 the law was passed upon which 
Councils of Conciliation were now establish- 
ed in France. The workmen elected their 
own representatives in the Councils. The 
workman before he was entitled to vote 
must be twenty-five years of age, must 
have worked five years at his trade, and 
must have resided three years in the dis- 
trict for which he voted. A workman to 
be qualified to be elected a member of the 
Council must be thirty years of age and 
able to read and write, and be qualified 
as an clector. The masters were required 
to be patentés for which they were taxed. 
These restrictions excluded great numbers 
of workmen. The President and Vice- 
President were appointed for a term of 
three years by the Emperor, but he could 
not select from the Members of Council. 
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They were removable at pleasure. This 
power may suit France, but it would not 
be tolerated in England. In addition to 
the Councils a Bureau de Conciliation was 
established, before whom both masters and 
workmen were brought. It consisted of 
two persons only, one a master and one a 
workman, being Members of the Council, 
and they were required to sit every day 
from eleven to one o’clock. In every case 
the matter in dispute must be brought in 
the first instance before the Bureau. If 
the Bureau did not succeed in settling the 
disputes, the parties then went before the 
Council of Conciliation, which had judicial 
powers, without appeal, up to 200 francs, 
so that it could compel the parties to come 
to an understanding and to enforce its 
award. Imperfect as this tribunal was 
it worked a wonderful amount of good in 
France. A vast number of disputes had 
been amicably settled in the first instance 
before the Bureaux and which consequent- 
ly never came befare the Councils at all. 
These tribunals, however, only operated 
on past transactions, and never had taken 
cognizance of the question of wages. The 
French understood strikes, however, as 
well as we do. Sir Joseph Paxton had 
stated, before a Committee of the other 


House, that he had to. construct a work 


thirty miles out of Paris. There were 
200 French masons employed and a num- 
ber of English masons. The English ma- 
sons were more expert than the French, 
and the French, finding that they were 
not obtaining the same wages, became dis- 
contented, although they got the highest 
wages ever earned by masons in France. 
Some disagreement arose in consequence ; 
but the question being one of wages, it 
was not a case for the Councils, and the 
men without notice left the works, and 
compelled their employer to agree to their 
terms. Having called their Lordships’ at- 
tention to the French law, he would briefly 
state what was the present state of the 
English law, in relation to these mat- 
ters. In our Potteries the masters and 
workmen have been in the habit of agree- 
ing in meeting to refer disputes. In 
Macclesfield there was a Council of Con- 
ciliation, but it meddled with wages and 
was broken up. In the reign of George II. 
an Act was passed by which all disputes 
between masters and workmen in the cot- 
ton trade were referred to justices of the 
peace. In the reign of George IIT. an 
Act was passed, giving the masters and 
men the power of referring disputes to 
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arbitration, or to a magistrate. This Act, 
however, was defective in many particulars 
and never came into practical operation. 
In 1824 a Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the whole subject. It sat 
for thirty-six or thirty-seven days, and 
examined 122 witnesses. They recom- 
mended in their Report the establish- 
ment of courts of arbitration extending 
to all trades. The result of that Report 
and recommendation was the alteration of 
the combination law, and the enactment 
of the 5 Geo. IV., c. 96, which was still 
the law. It embraced disputes between 
masters and workmen in any trade or 
manufacture in Great Britain or Ireland 
respecting the price to be paid for work 
done, or in the course of being done. But 
the justices were not to establish a rate of 
wages or price of labour or workmanship 
at which the workman should in fnture be 
paid unless with the consent of both mas- 
ter and workman: either party may com- 
pel an arbitration. If parties so agree, 
the magistrate is to decide. If they dis- 
agree, the justice is to propose not less than 
four nor more‘than six persons—half mas- 
ters, half workmen—each party to choose 
one out of his own class to decide. If 
they fail to do so the magistrate is to 
decide. In either case the decision is 
final. By section 13 of that Act, mas- 
ters and operatives might by agreement 
have recourse to any other mode of arbi- 
tration they might choose, and any award 
made in any arbitration under such agree- 
ment could be enforced as legal. This 
provision he thought was just and proper 
and he had adopted it in the present 
Bill. The law, then, as it stood gave 
masters and workmen the option of going 
before a magistrate to obtain a decision 
upon their differences, or they could select 
referees, or they could adopt any other 
mode of arbitration they pleased. The 
section to which he had referred had un- 
fortunately become a dead letter, but the 
existing law gave all power to adopt by 
agreement any form of arbitration they 
chose. [A noble Lorp:—Then where 
is the necessity for this Bill?] The ne- 
cessity of the Bill was that under the sec- 
tion of the existing Act there must be a 
fresh nomination of referees to decide upon 
each particular case. What the masters 
as well as the operatives desired was a 
court to which they could have recourse in 
all cases of dispute, and which should have 
jurisdiction to decide all points »in con- 
troversy. The Act was absolutely a dead 
2U 2 
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letter, and even those persons who had been 
most active in “strikes” were ignorant of 
the existence of a law which permitted 
arbitration in cases of disputes. The pre- 
sent Bill had been recommended by high 
authorities. The Committee of 1824,which 
sat thirty-six days and examined 122 wit- 
nesses, reported that the practice of settling 
disputes by arbitration between masters and 
workmen had been attended with good ef- 
fects, and that it was desirable that the 
laws which direct and regulate arbitration 
should be considered and made applicable 
to all trades. In 1856 a Committee, which 
sat sixteen days and examined twenty- 
eight witnesses, reported as follows :— 


“From the evidencegbefore them, your Com- 
mittee cannot but arrive at the conclusion that 
the attention of the Legislature might with advan- 
tage be directed to the subject of this inquiry, and 
are of opinion that the formation of Courts of 
Conciliation in the country, more particularly in 
the large commercial and manufacturing and min- 
ing’ districts,would be beneficial. Your Committee 
would suggest that such a measure might be irtro- 
duced as an Amendment in the present Arbitration 
Act, by a reconstruction of that Act in the 10th 
and 13th sections, by which means both masters 
and operatives would be enabled, each from their 
own class or calling, to appoint referees, an equal 
number by each party, having power to elect a 
chairman, unconnected with either side, having 
a casting vote. Such a tribunal to be appointed 
for a certain period, and not for any particular 
controversy.” 


They were further of opinion that it was 
desirable that the Secretary of State should 
have authority, on application being made 
to him, to license courts of this description, 
and that immediately on the establishment 
of such courts they should be invested 
with full powers to decide all questions of 
existing contracts which might be referred 
to them. Again, the Select Committee 
appointed in the present year, which sat 
eleven days and examined fourteen wit- 
nesses, came to— 

“The unanimous opinion that the};voluntary 
formation of equitable Councils of Conciliation 
would tend to promote a more friendly understand- 
ing between the employers and employed, to soften 
any irritation that might arise, and in most cases 
to prevent the growth of such a spirit of antagon- 
ism as too often leads to a strike.” 


And they added,— 


“Your Committee; have considered the Bill 
which has been referred to them by the House, 
and are unanimously of opinion that if the Bill 
passes into a law it will promote the welfare of 
atd good understanding between masters and 
operatives, and be advantageous to the country.” 


These three Committees of the other House, 
Lord St. Leonards 


{LORDS} 
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after much deliberation, and after hearing 
many witnesses, had all come to the same 
conclusion, and their opinions would, he 
hoped, have due weight with their Lord. 
ships. In taking charge of this measure 
he had considered it neither as a work- 
man’s nor a master’s Bill. He was actu- 
ated by no class prejudices, but regarded 
this simply as a great social question, and 
only recommended the Bill because he be- 
lieved it was calculated to create an amica- 
ble feeling between masters and workmen, 
and to prevent those strikes which were 
attended with such deplorable results. The 
Committee who recommended and sup- 
ported this Bill in the other House includ- 
ed amongst its Members, Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton, Sir Morton Peto, Mr. Cubitt, and 
other capitalists and employers of labour. 
Much fault had been found with the Bill 
in its present shape, but if their Lordships 
allowed it to go into Committee, he would 
endeavour to frame it so as to obviate 
all objection in point of fori. The Bill 
would assume this form—the first step 
would be to go to the Crown for a li- 
cence; when the®.licence®’was obtained 
the Court of Conciliation was to have all 
the powers which now existed under the 
Act of George IV., with the important 
qualification that the Court was to have no 
jurisdiction unless the question in dispute 
was submitted to it by both parties, so that 
the Bill would not give any power at all 
to the Court of Conciliation unless both 
parties went before it; but after both par- 
ties had chosen to submit any question to 
the Court there would be power to compel 
them to go on, although one or the other 
might wish to withdraw. But the power 
to inforce any award which would be final, 
would remain with the magistrates. In 
imitation of the French law, he proposed 
that the Council should name a Committee 
of Conciliation before whom, in the first 
instance, all matters in dispute should be 
referred. He defied any one to show that 
there was any difference in principle be- 
tween the law as it now stood and this 
Bill, in the shape in which he intended to 
present it to a Committee, and the House 
would bear in mind that it was not pro- 
posed to repeal the Act of George IV., and 
he, therefore, trusted their Lordships would 
allow it to be read a second time. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

Lorpv RAVENSWORTH said, that so 
great was the respect which he bore for the 
character, abilities, and great legal attain- 
ments of his noble and learned Friend_that 
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it was with the greatest hesitation he pro- 
posed his Amendment that the Bill be read 
a second time that day three months; but 
his noble and learned Friend had failed to 
remove the grave objections to which the 
Bill was open. He (Lord Ravensworth) 
thought their Lordships ought to interfere 
as little as possible between the masters and 
operatives. He could hardly think the exist- 
ing law was so inoperative as the noble and 
learned Lord represented. The Bill came 
before their Lordships not recommended, 
so far as he was aware, by any expression 
of public opinion, or backed by the autho- 
rity of on yer by the other House: it 
rested simply on the authority of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
But, although the Report of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was, no 
doubt, entitled to respect, there might be 
substantial reasons why their Lordships 
should hesitate before they gave implicit 
confidence to the recommendations of such 
a body. It was quite possible that the 
Members of the Committee might have 
been influenced by prejudice, and might 
have conducted the examination of wit- 
nesses so as to support their own views. 
He was confirmed in these suspicions by 
the singular unanimity which prevailed in 


this Committee and among the witnesses, 
and by the fact that the evidence of the 
only witness who went counter to the 
views which they entertained was quickly 


cut short. Parliament ought to give more 
consideration to this important subject be- 
fore any new legislation was attempted 
with regard to it. He held that the pre- 
sent law might be modified and amended 
so as to meet the requirements of the case, 
without bringing forward a measure like 
the present. The great difficulty was to 
find a fair and impartial tribunal, and 
in his opinion there were insurmount- 
able objections to the machinery proposed 
in the Bill. The Councils would of course, 
include two antagonistic elements—the 
representatives of the workmen would up- 
hold one view, those of the masters another. 
The question was how the Chairman was 
to be appointed. None of the witnesses 
examined before the Committee appeared 
able to solve the problem. One suggested 
that the President of the Council of Con- 
ciliation— which, in his belief, would 
prove only a council of wrangle—should 
be selected by lottery. Another proposed 
that the masters should appoint the Chair- 
man one day and the workmen the next; 
but the result of that proceeding would be 


{ Jury 3, 1860} 
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simply to reverse the votes on alternate 
days. The witnesses generally objected 
to the more rational proposition of arbitra- 
tion by the justices. The witnesses object- 
ed that to go before the justices would 
have the appearance of a criminal pro- 
ceeding; but was not this sad trifling? 
Was there anything criminal in the exist- 
ing system under which masters and the 
servants employed in agricultural hus- 
bandry went before a bench of magistrates 
or the Petty Sessions, and a more impar- 
tial tribunal could not be found. He be- 
lieved that a Court of Petty Sessions would 
be more likely to give a satisfactory judg- 
ment than a Council of Conciliation chosen 
as proposed by this Bill, and presided over 
by a Chairman about whose selection pos- 
sibly great difficulties had arisen. There 
were much graver objections to the Bill, 
which the noble and learned Lord seemed 
to acknowledge when he stated that he 
should offer some Amendments in Com- 
mittee. Let their Lordships reflect upon 
the number of Councils of Conciliation 
which would be necessary. It was stated 
that there were not less than 400 separate 
branches of trade in this country, employ- 
ing no less than 2,695,000 workmen, to 
whom the provisions of the Bill might ap- 
ply. It was clear that if Councils of Con- 
ciliation were established there must be 
one for every separate branch of trade. A 
Council of Conciliation for bricklayers, 
for example, could not adjudicate upon 
the disputes of smiths or carpenters. It 
was a remarkable fact that the Bill came 
out of the Select Committee to which it 
was referred with three grave faults that 
did not exist in the original Bill. Such a 
fact was not calculated to create confidence 
either in the measure itself or in the autho- 
rity of those by whom it was recommended. 
By the sixth clause it was proposed that for 
the purposes of the Act each person, being 
twenty-one years of age, belonging to the 
trade having a licence for a Council, and 
being an inhabitant householder or part 
occupier of any house, who had resided 
and been a master or workman in such 
trade within the limits of the place in 
which a Council of Conciliation was form- 
ed, was entitled to be registered as a voter, 
and qualified to be elected a member of 
the Council. Thus the Legislature was 
asked to constitute a multitude of smal: 
Parliaments, elected by the universal suf- 
frage of all those engaged in trade, who 
had only to show that their names were 
on the registry in order to have the right 
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would be considerable ; and how were they 
to be borne? There must be a clerk of re- 
gistration; and how was he to be paid? 
The Bill contained no provisions on this 
point ; but the witnesses examined before 
the Select Committee admitted that the 
working of the Act must be attended with 
considerable expense. Something was said 
about defraying the expense out of the 
rates, or, if that were objected to, throw- 
ing them upon the Consolidated Fund. 
The latter proposal was not likely to ob- 
tain the consent of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; nor would the magistrates in 
Quarter Sessions feel disposed to meet the 
expenses out of the county rates. That 
some alteration and amendment might be 
made in the present law on this subject he 
did not deny. Those defects, however, 
would be in no degree remedied by such a 
measure as the present, and would be, in 
his opinion, rather aggravated than cured 
by Councils of Conciliation chosen under 
the machinery of the present Bill. For 
these reasons he trusted that their Lord- 
ships would not agree to the second read- 
ing of the Biil; and that, in the words of 
a series of carefully drawn objections to 
the Bill, they would not pass ‘a hastily 
prepared and ill-digested measure, which 
would probably be attended by disastrous 
consequences.” The noble Lord concluded 
by moving that the Bill be read a second 
time on that day three months. 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘ now’’) 
and insert (‘‘ this Day Three Months’’). 
Tue Eart or DERBY said, he would 
not enter into a dissertation on the details 
of the Bill as proposed for a second read- 
ing by his noble and learned Friend, but 
wished to state the reasons for the vote 
he should be compelled to give. His noble 
Friend who had just sat down had stated 
various objections to the machinery and 
provisions of the Bill, but he had, at the 
same time, stated that, in his judgment, 
the existing law, though not so wholly in- 
operative as represented, at all events re- 
quired and was capable of, amendment. 
In a matter of such importance as that of 
obviating the mischief that arose from mis- 
understandings between masters and em- 
ployers he thought their Lordships might 
be induced to give a favourable considera- 
tion to a measure that professed to effect 
that object, and more especially supported 
as it was by the high authority of his 
noble and learned Friend who introduced 


the Bill; and more especially also when 


Lord Ravensworth 


{LORDS} 
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consideration, and the measure had ap- 
parently resulted from the almost unani- 
mous recommendations of a Committee of 
the other House. He did not pretend to 
say that there were not many points in 
the Bill which it was necessary should re- 
ceive most careful consideration in Com- 
mittee. His noble and learned Friend 
had pointed out several provisions which 
he was prepared to amend in Committee; 
some that had arisen per incuriam, and 
others that had been injuriously inserted 
since it was introduced into the other 
House. Considering that the Bill was one 
that had gone through the examination 
of more than one Select Committee, the 
Bill appeared with a singular infelicity of 
expression, and therefore if their Lordships 
consented to give it a second reading, he 
thought it should be referred to a Select 
Committee to amend its phraseology and 
examine its provisions with a view to 
renderiug it more acceptable as a Legis- 
lative Act. Considering the high autho- 
rity that supported the principle of the 
measure, the confessed inadequacy of the 
law, and the strong feeling that the re- 
presentatives both on the part of mas- 
ters and workmen entertained on the sub- 
ject of constructing’ some machinery that 
should supply remedies and obviate de- 
fects in the existing law, he should re- 
gret to see their Lordships summarily re- 
ject the second reading of the Bill, and 
thereby not postpone the measure for ma- 
turer and more careful consideration, but, 
in point of fact, debar themselves from it 
altogether, and declare, moreover, that 
they would not deal with a matter that 
the House of Commons had declared was 
deserving of consideration, and which their 
Lordships did not deny. If there were a 
division he should be prepared to divide 
in favour of the second reading, but, at 
the same time, he wished to add his opinion 
that, not only with regard to minor points, 
but others of greater magnitude, the Bill in 
Committee would require the gravest cons!- 
deration, and he should certainly be sorryin 
its present state to give it a third reading. 

Kart GRANVILLE said, if the ques- 
tion were put for or against the Bill in 
its present shape, he should vote with the 
noble Baron opposite (Lord Ravensworth), 
because upon the admission of all parties 
there never was a Bill so imperfectly 
drawn as that which they were consider- 
ing. Ina Bill relating to such a delicate 
matter as the relations between masters 
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and workmen the utmost correctness and 
nicety of expression were particularly ne- 
cessary ; but this Bill was admitted to be 
so imperfect that it was clear the noble 
and learned Lord had not examined it very 
minutely before he introduced it. This 
was a subject on which the working classes 
took a deep interest, and he would be sorry 
that the House should appear to treat it 
lightly or in a summary manner. If he 
had been rightly informed, however, this 
Bill had been before the House in three 
successive Sessions, but had failed to pass 
until the present Session, when it was read 
a third time, the withdrawal of the Reform 
Bill having given an earlier opportunity 
than was expected. He did not believe 
that the Bill could be properly considered 
in Committee of the Whole House, and 
therefore he would submit to the noble and 
learned Lord whether it would not be well 
to refer it to a Select Committee, in order, 
if possible, to convert it into a practical 
measure that would be satisfactory to all 
parties. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
if the Bill in its present shape should pass 
into law he should congratulate himself 
that he was no longer Lord Chief Justice, 
for a great part of that functionary’s time 


would be occupied in hearing applications 
for writs of mandamus, of prohibition, and 


of certiorari arising out of this Bill. In 
fact, the Bill would not work at all, and 
would only make “confusion worse con- 
founded ;” but he agreed that it was not 
desirable to appear to treat the subject 
lightly, and, in assenting to the second 
reading, he would urge upon his noble and 
learned Friend the propriety of referring 
it to a Select Committee. 

Lorv STANLEY OF ADDERLEY said, 
he would not oppose the second reading, 
or reference to a Select Committee, if it 
were at all likely to result in the produc- 
tion of an effective measure, and that it 
would not hold out false expectations that 
there was a chance of settling differences 
between men and masters. He did not 
think the measure was workable, and no 
provision was made to meet the large ex- 
penditure it would involve. 

Lord RAVENSWORTH was willing to 
Withdraw his Amendment, upon the un- 
derstanding that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

_ Lor St. LEONARDS said he was will- 
ing to adopt that course. 

Amendment, by leave, of the House, 
withdrawn. Then the original Motion 
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agreed to. Bill read 2* accordingly ; and 
referred to a Select Committee. And on 
Thursday following the Lords following 
were named of the Committee :— 


Ld. Chancellor L. Overstone 
Ld. President L. Cranworth 
E. Derby . St. Leonards 
L. Ravensworth . Wensleydale 
L. Brougham and . Belper 
Vaux . Kingsdown 


NEW ZEALAND BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE, in moving 
the second reading of the Bill for the bet- 
ter Government of the Native Inhabitants 
of New Zaaland, and for facilitating the 
purchase of native lands, said, that the 
measure did not arise out of the unfortu- 
nate disturbances that had recently occur- 
red in New Zealand, although it originated 
from a similar state of things as that which 
had led to those events. It was intended, 
and he hoped would have the effect of 
conciliating the Natives of the country, 
and creating a better feeling between them 
and the English settlers. Since the sub- 
ject of New Zealand was last under the 
consideration of their Lordships, now some 
seven years ago, the greatest progress had 
been made by the colony. Of late 
years education had made great advances 
among the Natives, who now had accounts 
in the savings banks, were engaged in in- 
dustrial pursuits, and were possessed of 
vessels in which they carried on a consi- 
derable portion of the coasting trade of 
the colony. He need only appeal to these 
facts to show the immense progress which 
they had made in civilization since the 
passing of the Constitution Act, seven or 
eight years ago. Concurrently with their 
progress the Natives manifested a strong 
opposition to any infraction of their rights, 
and for some time past they had been im- 
pressed by the fear that the settlers sought 
to extinguish their nationality: they 
dreaded a complete absorption among the 
colonists, and, fearing to lose the posses- 
sions which they regarded as their birth- 
right, they showed an increasing indisposi- 
tion to part with their land, even upon 
fair and equitable terms. They were also 
dissatisfied with the laws which existed 
for their own regulation. Comparing them 
with the laws under which the English 
settlers lived, they thought that the two 
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ought to be assimilated, and that they 
were not governed under such favourable 
conditions as they had a right to look for. 
This was the feeling of the Natives. On 
the other hand, the colonists also had a 
cause of dissatisfaction. They had in- 
creased greatly in number and in wealth, 
and there had consequently been a growing 
demand for land. They were conscious, of 
course, of their power as a superior race, 
and those who had recently arrived in the 
colony did not evince that tolerance for 
the habits and feelings of the Natives 
which generally characterized the older 
settlers. In this state of things his at- 
tention had been drawn several months 
ago to the state of the colony, and the 
question arose as to the remedy which 
should be applied. The question was, in 
whose hands the power to deal with the 
land should be placed. New Zealand, as 
their Lordships knew, like most of the co- 
lonies of Great Britain at present, possess- 
ed a responsible Government, and the na- 
tural and easy plan would have been to 
place in the hands of that Government 
such powers as might be thought desirable 
for the purpose of producing a better state 
of feeling between the Natives and the 
settlers. But there were certain questions 
concerning the Natives in which the Go- 
vernment of New Zealand could not be 
considered the best medium for communi- 
cation with them. The present case was 
an exceptional one. It almost involved a 
question of good faith as regarded the Na- 
tives were they to place this- power in the 
hands of the local Government; because 
it was not to the English inhabitants of 
New Zealand, it was to the Crown that 
these territories had been ceded by the 
Natives ; the Natives had submitted them- 
selves to the good Government of the 
Crown, and hitherto, though occasions had 
arisen when they had shown distrust to- 
wards the local Government, they had re- 
posed confidence in the Imperial Govern- 
ment—should they succeed in proving to 
them that that confidence was well placed 
he hoped they would be able to revive in 
the Natives that spirit of loyalty which 
had not in late years distinguished them. 
There was another reason why the man- 
agement of the Natives should not be 
left to the local Government ; and that was 
because, if quarrels arose between them, 
as was now unfortunately the case, and if 
these resulted in an outbreak, it was upon 
the Imperial Government that the whole 
expense of quelling such an outbreak fell. 
The Duke of Newcastle 
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We had therefore, a strong pecuniary in- 
terest in measures the result of which 
would be to remove the cause for any 
quarrels. Under these circumstances, after 
communicating with the Government of 
New Zealand, it was resolved to institute a 
local Council, upon whom should devolve 
the revision of the Native laws, and the 
arrangements respecting the sale and pur- 
chase of Native land. It would be reeol- 
lected that in the New Zealand Govern- 
ment Bill the management of Native lands 
was reserved to the Crown. No machi- 
nery existed in the Act, however, to carry 
that provision properly into execution; 
and it therefore became a dead letter, and 
there was a constant tendency to allow 
these questions to be dealt with by the 
local Government. It might be thought 
difficult to form a Council for the pur- 
pose of carrying out these measures. But 
there were notoriously many Englishmen 
living in the colony who possessed jointly 
the confidence of the Natives and of their 
brother settlers, and if this Bill passed, he 
thought the Government would have no 
difficulty in recommending to the Crowna 
sufficient number of persons who were in- 
dependent of the constant changes of Go- 
vernment which occurred under the exist- 
ing system, who should constitute a per- 
manent Council, and in whose hands, s0 
long as it was necessary, those questions 
should be placed. In reference to this 
questions of land, it might be convenient 
that their Lordships should know that at 
present the whole of the southern islands 
was practically in possession of the Eng- 
lish settlers. Of the northern, 7,000,000 
acres had been purchased by the colonists, 
and 26,000,000 still remained in the hands 
of the Natives. Much of this land was, 
of course, utterly unavailable, and of no 
sort of value to its possessors; but there 
was much that the Natives would be glad 
to dispose of to settlers on terms of advant- 
age to both parties. He proposed that the 
Council should consist of not less than 
three, or more than seven persons, to 
whom the Crown should transfer the pow- 
ers which it possessed, but which it had 
never yet been able to exercise. This Coun- 
cil would only continue a certain number 
of years, as its duties might be expected 
eventually to die out. He did not know 
that any further explanation of the Bill 
was necessary. He repeated that it had 
not been brought forward in consequence 
of the disturbances in New Zealand, al- 
though he hoped that its effect, if passed 
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into a law, would be to arrest their pro- 

ss. The Bill was drawn before the 
news of any outbreak reached this country. 
It would maintain intact the rights of the 
settlers, while at the same time the feel- 
ings and prejudices of the Natives would 
be more respected than at present. He had 
no reason to apprehend the opposition of 
the colonists to the measure. On the con- 
trary, he believed they would view with 
satisfaction the formation of an independ- 
ent body to make such arrangements as 
they must feel that the local Government, 
from its constant changes, was not com- 
petent adequately to carry out. He beg- 
ged to move the second reading of the 


Bill. 

Lorpv LYTTELTON said, that, as some 
communication must have passed between 
the Government of New Zealand and the 
Home Government upon this subject, it 
was very desirable that the papers should 
be laid on the table, which would enable 
their Lordships to judge whether the mea- 
sure was advisable or not. He was afraid 
that the effect of the Bill would be to cre- 
ate and keep up a constant feeling of irri- 
tation and jealousy between the local Go- 
vernment and the new body which it was 
proposed to establish—a body which would 


really form a separate and independent 
Administration in the colony, having no 
connection with the local Legislature, and 
formed by the Imperial Government with- 


out consultation with them. He believed 
some such legislation as that embodied in 
the present measure to be requisite; but 
he was not aware that there would be any 
inconvenience in delay at present, and it 
made some difference whether the purpose 
was effected by the local Assembly of New 
Zealand or by the Imperial authority. One 
of the main objects of the Bill was to en- 
able the Natives to deal directly with the 
purchasers of land, and was probably de- 
serving the attention of Parliament. There 
were several points of detail in the Bill 
which he would refer to on the Motion for 
going into Committee. 

Tur Duxe or NEWCASTLE explained 
that, according to the Constitution Act, 
nothing but Imperial legislation could 
carry out the objects of a measure like 
the present. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2*, and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Friday nect. 


House adjourned at a Quarter-past Eight 
o’clock, to Thursday next, Half- 
past Four o’clock. 


{Juty 3, 1860} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 3, 1860. 


Minvutes.] Pustic Buis.—le Gunpowder, &c.; 
Church Temporalities (Ireland) Acts Amend- 
ment; Ecclesiastical Courts and Registries 
(Ireland). 


MINES REGULATION AND INSPECTION 
BILL.—_COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 10 to 18 agreed to. 

Clause 19, (Notice of accidents in Mines 
to be given to Secretary of State). 

Mr, CROOK said, that an accident 
might be very serious, and yet might not 
result in death. In Kirkless colliery a 
sum of £500 a year was stopped out of 
the wages of the men to provide for acci- 
dents, and accidents had occurred there 
which, though not resulting in death in 
some cases, had yet entitled some of the 
men to receive nearly £7. Now he pro- 
posed to make it necessary for the inspector 
to report all accidents of a definite kind. 
He would, therefore, omit the word ‘‘se- 
rious,’’ and make it necessary for the in- 
spector to report, whenever a man re- 
ceived such an accident that he did not 
return to his work before nine o’clock on 
the following morning. 

Mr. JACKSON said, many accidents 
that were really of very trifling character 
might prevent a workman from returning 
to his work next morning. He saw no 
good in the clause. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
the effect of the Amendment would be 
that the most trifling casualties would be 
reported to the Secretary of State, and 
the object they all had in view would 
be defeated, for serious cases would be 
buried under the heap of unimportant ac- 
cidents. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it was merely in- 
tended to transfer a clause to this Bill 
which already existed in the Factory Act. 
He was afraid there was a disposition to 
think lightly of any accident which did not 
terminate fatally, or nearly kill the party. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, it 
seemed to him a very absurd thing that 
every slight accident should be made the 
subject of a report to the Secretary of 
State. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to ; as were 
also Clauses 20 and 21. 

Clause 22 (Punishment of workmen vio- 
lating the rules.) 
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Mr. FREELAND proposed to leave out 
the following words :— 

“ Or to be proceeded against and punished 

according to the Provisions of the Act 4 Geo, IV., 
c. 34, intituled an Act to enlarge the power of 
justices in determining complaints between Mas- 
ters and Servants.” 
He referred to<the Petition of the wives 
and relations of seven colliers, in the Morn- 
ing Star, of April 5, 1860, the colliers 
being at that time in Derby, six of whom 
were stated to have been convicted by one 
magistrate on the preceding 15th of March. 
They had refused to go down into a pit by 
a rope which, as they alleged, was un- 
sound. A Petition was, as they all knew, 
an ex parte statement, and he would not 
therefore discuss the merits of the particu- 
lar case. On inquiry he found that the 
law was in accordance with the statement 
contained in the Petition. He thought it 
& monstrous thing that, under the pro- 
visions of the Act of George the Fourth, 
which might be put in force under the 
clause as it stood in the Bill, one magis- 
trate should have the power of issuing his 
warrant and of hearing the case, though 
he might be himself a mine-owner, and 
committing men to prison for three months. 
He thought that the Act of George the 
Fourth was an arbitrary Act, conferring 
powers which could not safely be entrusted 
to a single magistrate, and he trusted that 
the Committee would not confirm it by in- 
corporating any part of its provisions in 
the present Bill. He hoped to see that 
Act repealed at no very distant day. He 
believed that no changes were so beneficial 
as those which produced among the work- 
ing classes entire confidence in the impar- 
tiality with which justice was administered 
throughout the country. 

After a short conversation the Amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. FREELAND then moved that the 
following Clause should be added as a Pro- 
viso :— 

“No Justice of the Peace being himself the 
owner of Mines, or the father, son, brother, or 
agent of any owner of Mines shall, if objected to 
at the hearing of any complaint in charge, act as 
a Justice of the Peace for the purposes of convic- 
tion in adjudication in any cases of difference or 
dispute between persons engaged in working mines 


and their employers, in which Justices of the 
Peace have jurisdiction.” 


He quoted as Clauses having a similar ob- 
ject in view the 5 Geo, 1V. ec. 96, s. 12,— 
the Truck Act, 1 & 2 Will. IV. ce. 37, s. 
21,—the Proviso in the 6 & 7 Vict. c. 40, 
8. 25, and 7 & 8 Vict. c. 15, 5. 71. 








Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he had no 
objection to the exclusion of the owner of q 
mine where the dispute might have taken 
place, but he could not agree that ever 
mine-owner should be excluded at the hear. 
ing of complaints. He thought they ought 
to follow the precedent set forth in the 
Factory Act, where the parties interested 
in a factory in which the offence occurred 
were not allowed to adjudicate on the mat- 
ter. [le should therefore propose to amend 
the proviso by the insertion of words which 
would assimilate it to the clause in the 
Factory Act. 

Mr. FREELAND said, his object was 
to prevent a person having a class interest 
from adjudicating when an objection was 
raised against his acting in the case, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the effect of 
the Amendment would be to shut out from 
the adjudication all the magistrates who 
understood the question, and -to leave such 
disputes to be decided by persons who 
knew nothing of the trade. Instead of 
benefiting the men, he believed the sug- 
gestion would do them serious injury. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he was 
familiar with a district in which cases of 
dispute were constantly adjudicated on by 
coal-owners only—a magistrate acting in a 
case precisely analogous to one in which 
his own property might be concerned. He 
knew an instance of a number of men 
having refused to descend by a rope which 
they believed to be in a bad condition, 
being committed to prison for a long 
period by a magistrate, a mine-owner. It 
was afterwards discovered that if the men 
had descended it would have been at the 
risk of their lives. He thought that the 
Committee should accept the Amendment. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he still 
thought that the restriction should apply 
only to the owner, or relatives of the 
owner, of such mine as the offence set 
forth might have occurred in. 

Mr. FREELAND said, that in accord- 
ance with what appeared to be the opinion 
of the Committee, he would reluctantly 
accept the suggestion of the right hon. 
Baronet. 

Clause amended and agreed to. 

Clauses 23 to 28 agreed to. 

Clause 29 (Extent of Act). ; 

Mr. H. H. VIVIAN proposed the in- 
sertion of words to make the Act per 
petual, instead of for five years, as pro- 

osed. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he had no 
objection to the Amendment, which would 
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not preveut the House reconsidering the 
whole subject at a future time if that was 
thought necessary. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he was in favour 
of continuing the temporary character of 
the Act, as it afforded an opportunity for 
renewing and amending the Act at stated 
periods. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause added to the Bill. 

Mr. FREELAND proposed the follow- 
ing clause : — 

“The presence of two justices of the peace 
shall be required for the purposes of conviction 
or adjudication in all cases of difference or dis- 

te between persons employed in working mines 
and their employers in which one justice is now 
by law empowered to convict or to adjudicate ; 
provided always that any person, being a stipen- 
diary magistrate, shall have and exercise all such 
powers as he would have had and exercised if this 
Act had not been passed,” 


Sn GEORGE LEWIS said, the fault 
he found with this clause was that it did 
not refer to offences within the Act. It 
was merely a partial repeal of the pro- 
visions of another general Act, and had no 
special reference to the Bill. 

Mr. CLIVE suggested that the clause 
had better be brought up on the Report, as 
he believed the object was already effected 
in the 25th Clause. 

Mr. Hi. B. SHERIDAN trusted the 
clause would be pressed to a division. It 
was of the greatest consequence to the 
miners that two justices should be required 
to preside. 

Mr. FREELAND said, he was willing 
to withdraw his Amendment, and to con- 
sider the propriety of bringing it up on the 
Report. 

Mr. AYRTON moved a clause providing 
that the payment of wages should in no 
case be made in or contiguous to public- 
houses, but at an office to be appointed for 
the purpose ; and further, that every man 
should be paid the exact amount of his 
own earnings, In relation to this latter 
provision, he stated it was not uncommon 
togive a £5 or a £10 note to a number 
of men, who were obliged to go to the 
public-house to get change. 

Mr. CLIVE said, the 5th and 6th Vict. 
already provided that wages should not be 
paid within public-houses, and he could 
see no use in employing the words ‘‘con- 
tiguous to”’ any public-house, proposed by 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
the words ‘‘contiguous to”? were most im- 
Portant, as the clause of the 5th and 6th 
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Victoria was most inefficient. The work- 
men sustained great loss and injury by the 
prevalence of the practice referred to by 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
and it was a source of great disaffection 
and discontent. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he considered the 
Amendment necessary. It was essential 
to the well-being of the men that they 
should not be paid in or near to a public- 
house. On this point he%could speak from 
personal experience. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the Preamble, 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN moved that the 
provisions of the Bill should apply to lime- 
stone pits and quarries. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the pro- 
visions of the Bill would not apply to lime- 
stone pits and quarries, and to insert these 
words in the Preamble would only make 
nonsense in the Bill. 

Amendment negatived. Preamble agreed 
lo, 

House resumed; Bill reported; as 
amended, to be considered on Thursday, 
and to be printed, [Bill 224.] 


TENURE AND IMPOVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL.—COMMITTEE., 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 38 and 39 agreed to. 

Clause 40 (Hearing of Case). 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
thought they ought to give a larger com- 
pensation in the case of erecting houses 
than in the case of a common agricultural 
improvement. He should therefore pro- 
pose the insertion of words which, in the 
ease of the erection of houses, would esta- 
blish a perpetual annuity at the rate of 4 
per cent per annum for every £100 of ex- 
penditure for improvements. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the Bill allowed 
an annuity of £7 2s. for twenty-five years 
for every £100 laid out, which would re- 
pay the tenant his whole capital, and give 
him 5 per cent in the meantime in the 
course of the twenty-five years. Any 
other arrangement would be productive of 
great inconvenience. 

Amendment negatived. Clause agreed 
to, as was also Clause 41. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be consi- 
dered on Monday next, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 225. ] 
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CADETS AT SANDHURST.—QUESTION. 
GenERAL BUCKLEY said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, at the recent examination, of Cadets 
at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
forty having an examination fitting them 
for Commissions without Purchase, the 
Commander-in-Chief informed them only 
twenty could be provided with Commissions 
without Purchase, in consequence of the 
Secretary of State for War not putting 
more than that number at his disposal ? 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, the 
facts of the case are these. A certain 
number of Commissions are set apart to 
be competed for at Sandhurst, but that 
number it is quite evident must very much 
depend upon the number of Commissions 
without purchase which may be vacant. 
On the particular occasion to which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman’s question re- 
lates, it was announced that none of those 
young men who had not succeeded in ob- 
taining 3,000 marks would be entitled to 
receive Commissions, even though they 
should be among the number of competi- 
tors who, under other circumstances, would 
be so entitled. Twenty Commissions were 
fixed upon and announced to the Governor 
of Sandhurst as the number to be competed 
for, and His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge stated at the recent examination 
that only that number could be alloted. The 
young men at Sandhurst seemed, however, 
to be under the impression that as it had 
been announced that those among them 
who had not succeeded in securing 3,000 
marks would not be entitled to receive a 
Commission, the converse held good, and 
that all those who had obtained 3,000 
marks would be entitled. Now, that ex- 
pectation could not be realized; but I may 
state that since the examination eleven va- 
eancies have taken place, and instead of 
there being only twenty there are now thirty 
Commissions to be allotted to the Cadets 
at Sandhurst, which is rather in excess 
of the number usually set apart for them. 


COMMISSIONS IN YEOMANRY, MILITIA, 
AND VOLUNTEER CORPS.—QUESTION. 

Mn. CAYLEY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is allowable for Officers of Yeomanry 
Regiments to receive Commissions in Vo- 
lunteer Corps ? 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he also wish- 
ed to inquire, Whether it is allowable that 
Militia Officers should receive such Com- 
missions ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, several 


applications had been addressed to him on 
the subject, and that the War Office had 
come to the decision—a decision which had, 
he believed, been acted upon by some Lords. 
Lieutenants of Counties-—that as the rais. 
ing of Volunteer Corps in many cases de- 
pended upon the exercise of the local 
influence of some particular individual, 
though some other person might eventually 
be placed in command of it when formed 
—that there would be no objection to al. 
low Officers of Militia and Yeomanry Re. 
giments to accept Commissions in Volun- 
teer Corps, upon the understanding that 
when their regiments were called out for 
active service they should resign their 
Commissions in either the one force or the 
other. 


ARMY (GENERAL OFFICERS.) 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 

CotoneL LINDSAY said, he rose to 
move— 

“ For a Select Committee to inquire into and 
report upon the claims of seven major generals 
to the pay of general officers, who are now receiy- 
ing only the half-pay of brevet majors, and who 
accepted substantive rank upon half-pay upon 
the terms and engagements contained in the 
House Guards Memorandum of the 25th day of 
March, 1826, and General Order of the 25th day 
of April, 1826.” 

He had a short time since called the atten. 
tion of the House to the subject, in the 
hope that the Secretary for War would 
meet his proposal with respect to it half 
way. Not, however, having obtained 
satisfactory reply from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on that occasion, he felt the best 
way of dealing with the question was to re- 
fer it to the consideration of a Select Com- 
mittee. Now, in order to give the House 
a just idea of the origin of the claims of 
which he was the advocate, he might men- 
tion that, so far back as 1824, promotion 
in the army had been described both by 
Sir H. Taylor, and in a memorandum of 
the Horse Guards as being at the time 
extremely slack in consequence of the great 
number of officers that were unattached. 
Some majors, it was found, had served 
twenty years in that rank, while promotion 
in the lower ranks of officers had also gone 
at an extremely slow rate. The conse- 
quence had been that it had been found 
necessary to allow the sale of half-pay 
Commissions, with the view of relieving 
the several regiments of old officers ; and 
an§order had been issued by the Horse 
Guards with that object, acting upon which 
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a great number of officers had gone upon 
half-pay. After a year’s experience of the 
operation of the order, however, it was not 
found to be beneficial to the service to the 
full extent desirable, inasmuch as there 
was a great number of brevet field officers 
serving in the rank of captain, whom it 
was expected to get rid of, but to whom no 
sufficient temptation to retire was held out. 
In April, 1856, an order issued from the 
Horse Guards, founded on a memorandum 
sanctioned by the Secretary at War and 
the Prime Minister, authorizing officers 
serving on full pay with brevet rank to go 
on half pay with substantive rank equal 
to that in which they were serving with 
brevet rank. The memorandum which es- 
tablished their position had been laid be- 
fore the House; it stated that the whole 
question turned, first, on the convenience 
of the service, and, secondly, on the pro- 
priety of giving these officers some boon, 
It was, therefore, proposed that officers so 
cireumstanced should have the option con- 
ferred without forfeiting their claims on 
the service, either as regards themselves 
or their families. This amounted to a 
pledge on the part of the Government that 
the officers who accepted half pay under 
the memorandum and general order would 


be entitled to put forward their claims un- 


der the regulations of the service. A rule 
was established in 1822 that six years’ 
service as field officer should entitle to the 
pay of a general officer, But the memo- 
randum was issued in the face of that 
order for the convenience of the service. 
There were only seven officers in the posi- 
tion he had described ; three of them had 
been senior captains, and, he would ask, 
was it consistent with common sense to 
suppose that, being in the receipt of 13s. 7d. 
per day, they would have accepted half pay 
of 9s. 6d. a day except with the hope, un- 
der the conditions of this memorandum, of 
returning to full pay, when their promotion 
would have gone on? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for War 
said that these officers were eating their 
cake and trying to keep it, and that when 
they accepted half pay they did so with all 
the conditions attached. But the condi- 
tions attached were those of the memoran- 
dum, and those conditions in their view of 
the question were, that they were to go 
back to full pay, if the Commander-in-Chief 
saw fit so to place them, and that, at all 
events, they were to be entitled at least to 
the minimum pay of the rank to which 
they advanced. The question was a finan- 
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cial one, namely—whether they should con- 
tinue to receive 9s. 6d. a day or £400 
a year, and he moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the claims of these 
officers ; first, because he conceived them 
to be founded in justice, and in the next 
place, because two great authorities on the 
question differed. The right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War under the late Government, when the 
facts of the case were represented to him, 
came to the conclusion that the claim of 
the officers was a just and sound one, and 
sent it to the Treasury. The Treasury, 
however, declined to accept their view of the 
question, and the answer which they gave 
was based upon the system of unattached 
pay in general. He was not particular as 
to the constitution of the Committee. The 
Secretary of State for War and he might 
nominate one Member alternately, and the 
Committee of Selection might name three 
more. Two days would suffice for the 
whole inquiry. He hoped the House would 
accede to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee. 

CotoneEL NORTH seconded the Motion. 
The right hon. and gallant General the 
late Secretary for War had admitted that 
justice was on the side of the officers, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the present Se- 
cretary for War had owned that there was 
a doubt upon the subject. Under these 
circumstances these officers ought to have 
the benefit of the doubt, or, at all events, 
their claims should be submitted to the 
judgment of a Select Committee of that 
House. A bargain had been made with 
them, and whether it was a good or a bad 
one, it ought to be honourably fulfilled. 
He had himself examined the case, and 
he thought that it was one of great hard- 
ship. 

GenerRAL BUCKLEY said, he thought 
the House ought to grant the Committee 
of Inquiry, as there appeared to be some 
doubt about the question, It seemed to 
him rather an unfair thing that these old 
officers, having taken their promotion at 
the time they did, should find themselves 
no better off when they arrived at the rank 
of general officers than they were as ma- 
ors. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he fully 
agreed with what had been laid down by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman that as far 
as this was a matter of bargain, the bar- 
gain ought to be adhered to, and if justice 
required that those officers should receive 
an increase of pay they ought to have it. 


— Committee. 
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— Committee. 


The claim was not one of very great mag- | simply because the right hon. and gallant 


nitude, relating as it did to the case of | 


seven officers only, receiving the difference 
between 9s. and 25s. a day; but, as he did 
not think it founded in justice, he could 
not give it his sanction. These officers 
went upon half pay at their own option, 
and whether the arrangement was for the 
benefit of the service or not was immate- 
rial, as they must be taken to have accept- 
ed it for their own advantage. They ob- 
tained a step in rank, having been made 
substantive majors instead of brevet majors. 
[Colonel Lixpsay: It was not a step.] A 
similar example had occurred recently. 
Certain officers who received brevet rank 
for distinguished services in the Crimea 
accepted the substantive rank of major in 
lieu of brevet rank, regarding it as a great 
boon to themselves, and of course expect- 
ing to exchange back upon full pay again, 
and so realize the benefit. Well, that 
was what these officers in this case did; 
and, although the state of the list made it 
more difficult for them to get back upon 
full pay, they took that risk upon them- 
selves. They had one advantage which 


the Crimean officers had not in respect to 
the provision for their widows; and, al- 


though it was said none of them were then 
married men, they were not so old but 
that they might have married afterwards. 
The rule then as now existed, by which no 
man could rise to the position of a general 
officer, with certain advantages as to pay, 
unless he had served six years as a field 
officer. That regulation was established 
to insure the efficiency of the service; and 
it was putting a forced and non-natural 
construction upon its terms to say that 
that condition was to be suspended in fa- 
vour of officers who had never served since 
1826. The demands to be admitted to 
half-pay had been pressing and numerous. 
It was regarded as a great favour. Some 
of these officers had succeeded in getting 
back again upon full-pay; and of course no 
complaint was heard from them. Others had 
not been so fortunate; but they were no 
worse off than many officers in the navy 
who were anxious to get upon full pay, and 
could not. It was now proposed however, 
that, having had the benefit of half-pay, a 
step in rank, and a prospective provision 
for their widows, they should be placed 
upon the higher pay of general officers, as 
if they had served six years as field offi- 
cers. That reading could not be fairly 
put upon the regulation. If he had said 
that any doubt existed on the point, it was 


Mr. Sidney Herbert 





Member opposite took a different view of 
it. But in his own mind there existed no 
doubt whatever on the matter, and he had, 
therefore, felt bound, on the part of the 
Executive, to decline to accede to the re. 
quest of these officers. He must frank! 
say, too, that he did not think a Committee 
of that House a proper tribunal to decide 
the question. As long as the right hon, 
and gallant General opposite was in office 
no such inquiry as that was moved for; 
but, when another Secretary of State sue. 
eeeded him, taking a different view of the 
subject, then the Committee was asked for, 
He had given his opinion on the question 
for the third time. To that opinion he 
firmly adhered, and he trusted the House 
would not accede to the Motion. 

GenEraL PEEL said, he had no wish to 
set his opinion in opposition to that of his 
right hon. Friend. He only claimed to 
have acted as free from bias in this matter 
as the right hon. Gentleman. He never 
heard of the case of any one of these off- 
cers until it came before him officially, and 
he did not act upon his own judgment 
alone in regard to the subject, but upon 
the advice that was given to him. He had 
no doubt in his own mind that these off- 
cers were entitled to be placed in the same 
position as the other officers of a corre- 
sponding arm of the service who had been 
put upon half-pay. They could not have 
imagined, from the terms offered them, 
that they would suffer any detriment by 
aecepting the arrangement. There was no 
question as to the claim of their families, 
if they had any, at their death. If it could 
be shown that any of these officers had re- 
fused to return to full pay, of course they 
would not have any claim ; but such was 
not the case. If the case against them 
was so strong, why should the right hon. 
Baronet refuse them the satisfaction of a 
Committee 2 He himself, when in office, 
assented to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to consider the claims of the Land 
Transport Corps, although he entertained 
no doubt upon the matter. He believed 
that this was a bargain, and although it 
was a bad one for the country, it ought to 
be carried out. 

CononeL SYKES said, it appeared to 
him that Government had not kept faith 
with these officers. A good case required 
only a plain and complete statement, and 
the very elaborateness of the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert) showed that his case was a bad 
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one. If the gallan: Colonel pressed his 
Motion he should go into the lobby with 
him. 

Coronet. DUNNE said, he was always 
unwilling to submit military questions to a 
Committee of the House of Commons ; but 
as the late and present Secretary of State 
for War were at issue upon the subject, 
and he could not obtain a military tribunal 
to decide between them, he should sup- 
port the Motion of his hon. and gallant 
Friend. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
aire into and report upon the claims of seven 

jor Generals to the pay of General Officers, 
who are now receiving only the half-pay of Brevet 
Majors, and who accepted substantive rank upon 
half-pay upon the terms and engagements con- 
tained in the Horse Guards Memorandum of the 
%th day of March 1826 and General Order of 
the 25th day of April 1826.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 108 ; Noes 
94; Majority 14. 


CADETSHIPS (NAVY). 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 
Captain ESMONDE said, he rose pur- 
suant to notice to move for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire into 


the present system of nomination to cadet- 
ships in the Royal Navy. There was a 
general impression, that the navy was— 
especially as regarded the middle classes 
--a close service, and that there was not 
sufficient publicity or responsibility attached 


to the nominations to cadetships. It ap- 
peared from a Parliamentary return that 
during the five years ending in 1859 the 
entire number of nominations was 1,019. 
Of these twelve were given to the Colonies, 
fourteen to the Royal Naval School, and 
248 to flag-officers and captains. The re- 
mainder (745) were distributed, as stated 
in the return, by the ‘‘ Board.’’ He wanted 
to know what was the meaning of that word 
“Board,” and how the ‘ Board’’ acted, 
whether individually or collectively, in the 
distribution of cadetships. In asking those 
questions he by no means desired to insin- 
uate or assert that abuses existed. He 
should be delighted to find the Report of 
the Committee he wished to see appointed 
negativing the idea that any abuse existed. 
But he was entitled to make the remark 
that if there were no abuse existing, there 
could be no objection to inquiry, and if it 
turned out that there were, then the sooner 
it was remedied the better. He did not 
expect that the Government would offer 
Sny opposition to the appointment of the 
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Committee, because he had a very good 
precedent for his Motion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for King’s County (Mr. Hennessy) had 
moved for a Committee to inquire into the 
present mode of examining candidates for 
appointments in the civil service. The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Treasury 
opposed the Motion, but said he did so only 
because the Government did not think the 
time had arrived when an inquiry of the 
kind could be fully acted upon. To that 
it was replied that the object of the Motion 
was simply to ascertain what the system 
was, and upon that, the Government with- 
drew all opposition. He therefore, placed 
his Motion on the same ground, and he 
wanted, by the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, to ascertain the nature of the sys- 
tem under which the cadetships were dis- 
tributed. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
thought the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
should have told the House whether there 
existed, or he conceived there existed, any 
real ground of complaint as to the nomina- 
tion to cadetships. He had heard none 
himself from any quarter. At the same 
time, he was aware that the introduction 
of a system of competitive examination 
had many things to recommend it; in- 
deed, he had himself brought that question 
before the House, and he still entertained 
the belief that it would be advisable to 
establish a system of limited competition 
as regarded the entries to cadetships. 
But the subject was fraught with consider- 
able difficulties. Boys of twelve years of 
age were eligible for cadetships, and every 
one knew that a competitive examination 
among boys of that age would be incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. It must neces- 
sarily be confined to the lower branches of 
educational subjects, and would afford no 
criterion of what the future abilities of the 
competitors might be. The Duke of So- 
merset had established a system of compe- 
titive examination with regard to the marine 
cadets, who entered the service at a more 
advanced age than the naval cadets, and if 
it succeeded the Board would doubtless 
consider the propriety of extending it to 
other departments of the service. In the 
engineering department he had himself in- 
troduced a purely competitive examination 
with respect to the factory boys, who, how- 
ever, were not examined until they were 
close upon fourteen years of age. Under 
a system of competitive examination how 
would the hon. and gallant Gentleman pro- 
pose to deal with the nominations to Naval 
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Cadetships now given to the Colonies ? 
Were half-a-dozen boys to be brought from 
North America or Australia for the pur- 
pose of being examined in this country ? 
One or two might probably be successful, 
but the remainder would be sent back 
again disappointed. The House would see, 
as he had already said, that the subject 
was surrounded by difficulties. He was 
not aware that any fault could be found 
with the Board of Admiralty for the man- 
ner in which they distributed the nomina- 
tions at their disposal. Naval officers were 
badly paid, and there were many who de- 
pended entirely upon the pittance they re- 
ceived in the shape of half-pay. The only 
boon held out to them was that of having 
their sons put into the navy. It would be 
an act, not only of great injustice, but of 
great impolicy to subject their sons to a 
competitive examination. At present a 
large majority of the whole number of no- 
minations were given to service claims. 
Considerable intricacy was involved in the 
question, and he thought the House would 
do well not to refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee, but rather to trust to the Board to 
make improvements when they saw that 
these could be judiciously introduced. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, his noble and gal- 


lant Friend had refused to grant the Com- 
mittee, but he had not told the House by 
what principle the Board were guided by 


their selections. He found from a Return 
which had been placed in his hand that 
out of 1,019 nominations between the 
years 1854-9, only twelve had been be- 
stowed on young men from the Colonies, 
The argument of the noble Lord on that 
score did not therefore amount to much. 
He never made but one application to the 
Admiralty, and that was on behalf of the 
son of the late General Niel, who, having 
been abroad for twenty years fighting the 
battles of his country, wrote to him to see 
what he could do for one of his boys. He 
applied to the Admiralty for a cadetship, 
basing his request altogether on public 
grounds, as he believed that the favour 
would be readily granted to the son of so 
distinguished an officer, but the application 
was refused, Afterwards the wife of that 
distinguished officer came to London; she 
was a lone woman, living in a country 
place, knowing nobody. He (Mr. Lindsay) 
again made application to the Admiralty, 
and was again refused. That was the first 
favour he had ever asked of the Admiral- 
ty, and it should be the last. It seemed 
that there were 745 cadetships at the dis- 


Lord Clarence Paget 
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posal of the Admiralty. How were they 
distributed ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
had stated that three-fourths were given to 
service claims. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that a portion of 
those were the 240 given to officers. How 
were the remainder disposed of ? Unless 
he received a more satisfactory explanation 
as to how these nominations were given, 
and the principle which guided the Board, 
he should consider it his duty on publie 
grounds to vote for the Motion. 

Mr. TAYLOR said, an instance had 
come to his knowledge, in which the 
ground of relationship to a distinguished 
officer was not recognized at the Admiralty 
as affording a claim to a cadetship, but 
fortunately the applicant possessed pri- 
vate interest, by which he was enabled to 
obtain it. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he could not 
conceive what grounds existed for granting 
the Committee, unless it were charged 
that these cadetships had been jobbed 
away. Did the hon. Member believe that 
boys were improperly admitted, and how 
did he propose to rectify such a state of 
things? Would he introduce competition, 
and was it to be limited or unlimited? 
Was it proposed to take away altogether 
from the Admiralty, and to vest in some 
other Board, the power of nominating to 
cadetships? The hon. Member had not 
told the House the grounds on which the 
cadetship that he applied for had been re- 
fused. It might be that he had delayed 
his application until in fairness to others it 
could not be complied with. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, the names of 
the candidetes for cadetships were put 
down on a very long list, and the object of 
the present Motion was to discover the 
principle on which the Government made 
their selection from that list. If the sys 
tem was fair and above-board, there ought 
to be no objection on the part of the 
Board of Admiralty to the appointment 
of the Committee; if there were anything 
improper in the mode according to which 
these selections were made, the House, on 
arriving at the facts, would recommend 
some better mode of appointment. 1t was 
a matter of grave importance. 

Mr. BEAMISH remarked that the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty when 
in opposition brought forward Motions for 
inquiring into the administration of the 
Admiralty Department, with which he, a8 
a naval officer, must have been acquainted, 
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and the object of which, therefore, could 
only be to discover abuses if they existed, 
He could not understand on what ground 
the Government refused inquiry into the 
subject; and he should therefore feel it to 
be his duty to support the Motion of his 
hon. Friend if he went to a division. 

Sn FRANCIS BARING said, it would 
appear now-a-days as if everything were 
to be made the subject of inquiry. He 
must, however, confess he did not in the 
present instance think any good ground 
for inquiry had been made out, inasmuch 
as all the information which the support- 
ers of the Motion seemed to require might 
be obtained by moving for Returns on 
the subject. Be that, however, as it might, 
he could from his own experience at the 
Admiralty undertake to say that officers 
had frequently, without any interest what- 
ever and merely because of their own ser- 
vices, obtained nominations to cadetships 
for their sons. He might add that it was 
impossible to grant every application of the 
kind, and that he did not think it would 
be found sound policy to keep the whole 
of those appointments for the sons of 
naval and military officers, to the exelnsion 
of civilians. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the present system of nomina- 
tion to Cadetships in the Royal Navy.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 24; Noes 
81; Majority 57. 

Notice taken that forty Members were 
not present,— Committee counted, and 
forty Members not being present ; 

Mr. SPEAKER resumed the Chair; — 
House counted, and forty Members not 
being present, 

House adjourned at a Quarter 
after Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 4, 1860. 


Minvures.] New Writ Issvep.—For Donegal, in 
the room of Sir Edmund Samuel Hayes, bart., 
deceased, 

Pustic Buxs.—1° Common Law Procedure 
(Ireland) Act (1853) Amendment ; Manchester 
Cathedral Church ; Larceny Laws Consolida- 
tion Act Amendment ; Hackney Carriages (Me- 
tropolis) Act Amendment. 

2° Highways ; Medical Act (1858) Amendment ; 
Sale of Gas Act Amendment (No. 3). 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE.—NOTICE. 
Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE said, he wished 
to give notice that he should move as an 
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addition to the Resolutions of which the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston) had given notice 
for the next day :— 


“That an humble address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to be graciously 
pleased not to prorogue the present Parliament 
until the Bill passed by this House for the aboli- 
tion of the Excise duty on paper has been sub- 
mitted to Her Majesty for the Royal Assent.” 


He also wished to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether it was the intention 
of the noble Lord to move the Resolutions 
of which he had given notice seriatim, and 
to take the sense of the House on each, or 
to propose them all together ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he appre- 
hended that the question was one rather 
for Mr. Speaker to decide. He, himself, 
was of opinion that when Resolutions were 
put in the form in which these Resolu- 
tions were couched, it was the practice of 
the House that they should be proposed 
seriatim. 


CHURCH-RATES LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he trusted that 
the House would not consider that he had 
been guilty of presumption in having in- 
troduced a Bill on the subject of church- 
rates. They all knew that in parishes 
where Dissenters were in a minority, they 
were compelled to pay church rates ; and, 
that in parishes where dissenting influence 
was predominant, Churchmen were pre- 
vented from rating themselves for the main- 
tenance of the fabrics and services of their 
churehes, while in other parishes in which 
| parties were nearly balanced, a perpetual 
| warfare was carried on, most destructive 
‘to religion and social order. For that 

state of things the remedy proposed during 
successive Sessions had been the total 
‘abolition of church rates. The Bill intro- 
perage with that purpose was directed 
not merely to remedying the grievance 
/under which they laboured, but with the 
| ulterior object of effecting an entire sever- 
‘ance between Church and State. The 
| measure which he had introduced, on the 
‘contrary, was based on the double prin- 
| ciple, that the House was bound to main- 
tain the nationality of the Church of Eng- 
‘land, and that, as far as was compatible 
‘with the maintenance of a national Church, 
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perfect civil and religious liberty should be 
secured to all men. It entirely relieved 
from liability to church rates Dissenters, 
who, upon their own showing, had no wish 
to avail themselves of the advantages of- 
fered by the Established Church. It af- 
fixed no stigma to them ; and, on the other 
hand, it left Churchmen free to tax them- 
selves in the way they found most con- 
venient for their own purposes. Owing to 
the delay which had taken place in bring- 
ing the Bill introduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tavistock (Sir John Trelawny) 
before a Committee of the whole House, 
and to the neglect which that Bill had 
subsequently met with in the House of 
Lords, his measure had been unavoid- 
ably deferred to such a late period of the 
Session that unless it were cordially as- 
sented to by all sections of the House it 
would be impossible to pass it in the brief 
interval that yet remained. He should, 
therefore, move that the order for the 
second reading be discharged, and he 
hoped during the recess that the principle 
of the Bill would engage the attention of 
hon. Members, and that in the commence- 
ment of another Session, they might be 
able to pass some measure which would put 
an end for ever to this fertile source of con- 
tention. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he was 
quite unprepared for the withdrawal of the 
Bill, which he thought contained the ele- 
ments of a measure that would have given 
satisfaction. The supporters of the total 
abolition scheme, by an ingenious system 
of party tactics, had diverted the attention 
of the country from the question really at 
issue; but he thought it unworthy of .the 
House of Commons to imitate the conduct 
of schoolboys in a debating society, and to 
continue sending up Bills to the House of 
Lords which by overwhelming majorities 
they had intimated their intention never to 
accept. If the question were fairly put 
before the country, respectable Dissenters, 
he believed, would be willing to accept 
an intermediate measure, by which they 
would be exempted from all liability in re- 
spect of church rates. He knew, also, 
that many hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House regretted that they had 
pledged themselves to their constituents for 
the total abolition of the tax, but for which 
they would gladly support a moderate com- 
promise. He thought the Church had hi- 
therto been at a disadvantage in never 
having brought forward a distinet plan of 
their own, The best mode of so doing 
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would be for the other House, if it were 
possible, to originate a Bill, and he did not 
believe this House would undertake the re. 
sponsibility of rejecting it. But he under- 
stood that the forms of the Constitution, of 
which they were all so extremely jealous of 
late, prevented such a course. The next 
best course, then, would be to originate a 
moderate measure in this House. The 
first Bill introduced this Session had been 
constitutionally dealt with, and now, there. 
fore, was the time to take away from the 
adversaries of the Church, if he might use 
that term without offence, the advantage of 
originating every measure, by offering 
moderate proposition from the Conservative 
side. He thought the Bill of his hon, 
Friend did afford something like a distinet 
but moderate proposition, and, therefore, 
he deprecated its withdrawal. It was, he 
could not help thinking, a grievous mistake 
for hon. Gentlemen on his own side of the 
House to refuse their assent to any com- 
promise by which the settlement of a long- 
vexed question would be effected, and those 
who took that course were, he believed, 
following out a line of policy which was 
more prejudicial to the interests of the 
Church than even the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir John Trelawny) and those by whom 
he was supported. And if there was to be 
no compromise—if the only alternative was 
to be between keeping things as they are, 
and the total abolition of church rates, he 
did not hesitate to say that of the two he 
would prefer to vote with the hon. Baronet 
opposite. But, as he had said, he thought 
this Bill offered something of a compro- 
mise, and therefore he was in favour of its 
going up to the Lords. 
Order discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


HIGHWAYS BILL.—SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS having moved 
the second reading of this Bill, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Mr. HODGKINSON said, when the Bill 
of last Session was before the House he 
took the opportunity of ascertaining, so far 
as he could, the opinion of the district in 
which he resided upon it, and he ventured 
tosay it was scarcely possible a stronger 
objection could exist on any subject than 
be found to exist against that Bill, which 
was very nearly identical in its provisions 
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with the present measure. Although un- 
der the law at present, parishes had power 
to associate themselves into districts for a 
similar purpose, that power had been made 
available only to the most limited extent— 
he believed only in five or six instances. 
The fact that it had been actually adopted 
at all, and had never become more general, 
showed that it had been a failure. That 
power had been in existence ever since the 
present Highways Act was passed, namely 
for a period of twenty-five years. There 
could therefore hardly be a stronger evi- 
dence of the disinclination of the country 
to be divided into districts, as proposed by 
the present Bill. The principal reason 
urged by the Government in favour of this 
measure would probably be, that in the pre- 
sent state of the law, many roads were not 
in a satisfactory state. He admitted the 
fact, but he denied that a remedy would 
be found in any legislation such as that 
proposed by the Bill, The process of road- 
making was not one which could be carried 
into effect better by large boards than by 
the individual exertions of the present sur- 
veyors of highways. Every day’s expe- 
rience showed that works of that kind 
were carried on more economically and 
better in such a manner than by the opera- 
tions of public Boards. If some roads were 
not in the condition which some Gentle- 
men desired to see them in, might not 
that fact arise partly from a wise economy ? 
Did not every Gentleman acquainted with 
agricultural districts know that many roads 
were used to a very limited extent, and that 
any large expenditure on them would be out 
of proportion to the public benefit derived 
from them? The present Bill contem- 
plated such a state of things, because by 
the 49th clause power was given to discon- 
tinue the repair of certain roads altogether 
after the Highway Board had decided that 
they were not necessary for the public use. 
But he could scarcely conceive a greater in- 
justice than such a clause might perpetrate. 
In numbers of places throughout the coun- 
try, which were converted from an open to 
an enclosed state, the whole of the roads 
were directed to be repaired at the gene- 
tal expense of the highway rate. A great 
number of them were not of public utility, 
and were only used for the occupation of 
the land adjacent. But the extent of the 
allotments had in a great measure been 
arranged according to their contiguity to 
the roads, and there could therefore 
searcely be a greater injustice than to dis- 





continue the repairs of the roads altoge- / 


ther. He might add that no system of 
highway management would, in his opin- 
ion, be likely to prove less expensive than 
that which at present prevailed. Under its 
operation a surveyor was chosen by the 
ratepayers of a parish, himself very fre- 
quently a considerable ratepayer, and, as 
a consequence, having an interest in spend- 
ing the money raised from the rates in an 
economical manner. It also happened that 
in almost every parish there were to be 
found aged and weakly men, not suited to 
the varied work of the agricultural labourer, 
but competent to undertake the slower la- 
bour required in the repair of roads, who 
were employed in that labour, a great 
saving to the ratepayers being thus effect- 
ed. In addition to those advantages the pre- 
sent system enabled the surveyor to con- 
sult the convenience of the ratepayers, so 
as to enable them to provide the necessary 
materials for the repair of their roads at a 
time when their horses were not otherwise 
engaged. The repair was by that means 
conducted at a comparatively small ex- 
pense ; but if the Bill before the House 
were to pass into a law, paid surveyors, 
treasurers, and clerks would be called into 
existence, it being carefully provided that 
each of those offices should be held by 
three separate and distinct individuals. 
Each highway Board would also, he sup- 
posed, require a place to meet, and various 
other expenses would be incurred which 
now had no place, and no portion of which 
could, properly speaking, be regarded as 
an expenditure on the roads of the county. 
But that was not all, for if the principle 
were sanctioned of establishing in various 
districts highway Boards similar in their 
constitution to the Boards of guardians, it 
might be found expedient to establish next 
year a Government Board in London to 
control them, it being his opinion that a 
greater amount of jobbery would prevail 
under the operation of the present Bill than 
under the Poor Law. But not only would it 
necessitate the employment of an expensive 
Staff of officers ; it would give rise to the 
additional disadvantage of rendering the em- 
ployment of those aged and infirm persous 
to whom he had referred a matter in which 
the surveyors would have no interest, as 
they would naturally seek to effect not an 
indirect saving, but one which would figure 
in their accounts. He might further ob- 
serve that the Bill was not asked for 
throughout the country, as was proved by 
the fact that 360 petitions, signed by 
26,000 ratepayers, and representing a 
2X2 
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greater number as some of them came from 
Boards of guardians and were signed merely 
bythe chairman, had been presented against 
it, while only five or six had been presented 
in its favour. It was very generally sup- 
posed that if a road happened to be out of 
repair it was necessary that law expenses 
to a considerable amount should be incur- 
red before the taking of steps to put it in 
a proper state could be made compulsory ; 
but the fact was that it was open to any- 
body to lay in such a case a complaint be- 
fore the magistrates at petty sessions, who 
might either inspect the road themselves, 
or send a competent person to do so, and 
who, if it were found to be out of repair, 
might make an order that it should be re- 
paired within a certain time, when if the 
order was not complied with, they might 
fine the surveyor, take the matter out of his 
hands, and direct the sum required to put 
the road in a proper state to be paid over to 
athird party. No mode of proceeding could 
be more simple, efficacious, and inexpensive 
than that, and if roads were allowed to 
remain unrepaired, it was not, he should 
maintain, so much the fault of the law 
as of its administrators. Under those cir- 


cumstances, he failed to discover any good 
ground for bringing about that revolution 


of our parochial system which the Bill pro- 
posed to effect, while he thought its opera- 
tion would be to interfere very much with 
the independence and impartiality of the 
magistrates by causing them to sit one day 
as way-wardens with the power of direct- 
ing prosecutions to be instituted in cases 
on which they might be called upon the 
following day to sit as absolute Judges. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department had, however, 
in introducing the measure, stated that one 
of a similar character had worked well in 
South Wales, but from that opinion he 
begged leave to dissent, inasmuch as he 
learnt from a petition which had been pre- 
sented from that very district in the course 
of the Scssion that complaint was made of 
the defective working of the Act which had 
been passed for its particular advantage. 
The case of turnpike roads had been re- 
ferred to as a reason why paid surveyors 
should be appointed, but it should be borne 
in mind that those roads were a most ex- 
pensive luxury, and that, notwithstanding 
the existence of tolls, a great many parishes 
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pike roads averaged upwards of £60 per 
mile, while some of the best highways in 
Lincolnshire cost little more for repairs 
than £6 per mile. Having said thus much 
in favour of the existing system, he was 
quite prepared to admit that the establish. 
ment of a more efficient mode of inspection 
was expedient, while the auditing of ae. 
counts might be conducted by some better 
process, although such a process would not 
be secured by the Bill, which simply pro- 
vided that they should be pitchforked on 
the table at a Board meeting, and audited 
by the Board. He might add that it ap. 
peared from Returns on the subject that 
the present highway-rate throughout the 
country gave an average of only 5d. in the 
pound, the limit fixed by the Highway Act 
being 2s. 6d. in the pound, so that the Bill 
before the House, so far from affording any 
protection against increased expenditure, 
admitted of the multiplication of the exist- 
ing rate of payment by six. For the rea- 
sons he had stated, he begged to move the 
Amendment of which he had given notice, 
that the Bill be read a second time that day 
three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘* now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
three months.” 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, he thought 
they could not be too thankful to the Go- 
vernment for dealing with this question, 
in that respect following the example of 
their predecessors. Such questions, though 
not of a political character, making or un- 
making Ministers, still vitally affected the 
interest and welfare of the country. So 
strongly did the late Sir Robert Peel feel 
the importance of the subject that in his 
great speech of 1846, when proposing his 
new system of commercial policy, he said 
he should propose three measures for the 
special benefit of the agricultural interest 
—one of these being an alteration of the 
law of settlement, which had been only 
partially carried out ; another, to advance 
money for the draining of land— which 
had been almost entirely absorbed by Scotch 
proprietors, who were more wide-awake 
than their English brethren; and the third 
was an alteration of the law relating to 
highways. The measure proposed by Sir 
Robert Peel was so far similar in principle 
to this Bill that it coutained the principle 


had to provide for the maintenance of turn- | of highway districts and district surveyors. 


pike roads out of the highway-rate. 


In | But the hon. Gentleman who moved the 


some instances, without allowing anything | Amendment said that the present system 


for interest, the mere repairs of turn- 


Mr. Hodgkinson. 


was highly satisfactory ; and the proof he 
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e of this was that, while parishes at 
present had tlie power to unite for the pur- 
pose of appointing district surveyors, very 
few had done so. That was perfectly true ; 
but those who were acquainted with coun- 
try matters knew that there was great 
difficulty to get farmers and ratepayers to 
unite and act in concert. This fact was 
therefore no proof of their objection to 
the system proposed by the Bill. It was 
also said that the present system was very 
little burdensome to the ratepayers ; but 
he, on the other hand, contended that no- 
thing was so burdensome to the agricul- 
tural body as bad roads, and these did 
arise from the present state of the law. 
The object of the way-wardens was to 
show a good book at the end of the year 
—that is, to show that what had been done 
was done cheaply, not that all had been done 
that should have been done or in the most 
effective manner. Very often this very 
cheapness turned out the most expensive 
way of making roads. No doubt the ma- 
gistrates might interfere ; but their feel- 
ing was that the way-wardens were not 
very competent to make roads; they were, 
therefore, dealt with leniently. There was 
a constant struggle going on between the 
magistrates and the way-wardens to get 
good roads, the result of which was that 
the way-wardens by a certain vis inertie 
carried the day, and the roads were not 
repaired as they ought to be. The em- 
ployment of quasi paupers on the roads 
had been adduced as a recommendation of 
the present practice ; but he regarded it 
as quite the reverse. It would be much 
better to look what pauperism we had 
fairly in the face than attempt to work 
it with the highway-rate. Indeed, some 
parishes got a very unfair advantage by 
putting their paupers to work on the roads, 
who generally did no more in six weeks 
than ablebodied men would do in one week. 
The repairs on roads were now made by 
fits and starts, and under such a system 
it was impossible to get good roads all 
over the country ; what was wanted, ac- 
cording to Sir Robert Peel, being a con- 
tinuous line of communication. Some years 
ago he should have been rather afraid of 
the working of such a Bill as this. Every- 
thing depended on having a competent 
man as surveyor of roads; and formerly 
ifa person was unfortunate in business, 
with a wife and family, especially if he 
were a hearty good fellow and sang a good 
song, he had no difticulty in getting the 


appointment. But that time had gone by. 
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The ratepayers had found out that they 
had suffered so much, he would not say 
from jobbery, but by being led away in 
these appointments by kind, neighbourly 
feeling, that they might now be safely 
trusted to look after their own interests 
and appoint competent persons. One ob- 
jection to this Biil was that it was per- 
missive ; but if there were districts in the 
north of England where strong objection 
was felt to the Bill, probably from their 
roads being better managed, he did not 
see why the magistrates should not exer- 
cise the discretion that was left them, and 
not force its provisions on an unwilling 
county. He should certainly support the 
principle of the Bill, and also its leading 
provisions in Committee. 

Mr. FREELAND: Sir, the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down has said, 
that the House and the country have 
waited long enough already for a High- 
ways Act. If this be a specimen of the 
Bill most likely to pass into a law, I trust 
sincerely that the country and the House 
may find themselves condemned to wait 
still longer. Now what, Sir, are the 
sum and substance of this Bill? This 
Bill, Sir, is an attempt, very similar to at- 
tempts which have been often made, but 
which have hitherto always failed of suc- 
cess in this House, to transfer from parish 
ratepayers in vestry assembled to town coun- 
cils and justices in quarter sessions, that dis- 
cretionary power which the former at pre- 
sent enjoy of acting as single parishes, or 
of combining to form districts for the pur- 
poses of highway management. By this 
Bill town councils or county justices might 
group parishes into highway districts, with- 
out being legally bound to consult the rate- 
payers with reference to the proposed ar- 
rangements. The Bill, it is said, is only 
permissive. True, it is optional, but with 
whom ? with the wrong parties. It is op- 
tional, not with the ratepayers but with 
town councils and county magistrates. And 
what, Sir, are the grounds on which the 
House is asked to pass a measure of this ob- 
jectionable character? A few vague state- 
ments, true, no doubt, in certain districts, 
that our highways are not in the state in 
which they ought to be. I have seen also 
some two or three petitions from county 
magistrates favourable to the change pro- 
posed. But these, Sir, are not grounds 
which would justify the House of Commons 
in imposing a measure of this objectionable 
character, on a resisting and protesting 
country. There are no returns or figures, 
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so far, at all events, as I can discover, 
which in any way justify this change. 
There are no returns showing the compara- 
tive cost and efficiency of the Irish, the 
South Wales District, the Scotch Statute 
Labour, the English Turnpike, and the 
English Parochial Highway system. Yet 
these, in the case of a change of vast im- 
portance,—a change affecting the whole 
country, would have been,‘as it appears to 
me, the natural and the legitimate grounds 
for Parliamentary action. If better roads 
have been made at no greater expense, or, 
equally good roads at a less expense than 
under our existing system, let this be 
shown, and Parliament no doubt will sane- 
tion, and the country gratefully accept a 
change. Not only are there no such com- 
parative estimates or returns, but there 
are no proofs, so far as I can discover, of 
any general or gross mismanagement or of 
any wanton waste of public money, even 
under the present system. If there has been 
mismanagement, it has not been shown that 
it is not even at present casily remediable. 
So far as regards the district with which I 
am acquainted, there is little, if any, cause 
of complaint: I have, indeed, heard of a 
district in another county, in which the 
roads got into a bad state. But what 
A very energetic gentleman, 


happened ? 
a friend of mine, got appointed surveyor, 
and very soon brought the roads into 


a good state. Well, but what does that 
show? Does it not show that, even under 
the present system, a little local effort and 
a little local energy may make good any de- 
fects that may exist ? No doubt, in the case 
to which I refer there was a little grumbling 
as to expense. But what was the expense 
in that case compared with the burdens 
which this Bill would throw upon the local 
rates? A paid surveyor, a clerk and de- 
puty-clerk, if required, are not in these 
days to be had for nothing, nor would they 
be likely to set about their work in a sim- 
ple and inexpensive way. I want hon. Gen- 
tlemen to consider the expense which the 
staff of officials to be created by this Bill 
would throw upon.the counties. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Newark has referred 
to the petition from Levenshulme. The pe- 
titioners state that their annual highway 
rates have not exceeded 4d. in the pound 
for the last eight years. Yet their roads 
have been kept in such a state of repair as 
to call forth votes of thanks to the survey- 
ors at the annual meetings. But tliey say 
that the cost of appointing a paid surveyor, 
and of otherwise carrying out the provi- 
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sions of this Bill would exceed their pre- 
sent total expenditure on their highways, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire once told the House that 
hon. Members had formed too low an esti- 
mate of the charge which a measure simi- 
lar to this would throw upon the county 
rates. On another occasion he begged the 
House to consider that Turnpike Roads, in 
the management of which, as we all know, 
county magistrates take a leading part, 
cost the country £42 per mile, while the 
present highways cost about £16 per mile, 
My hon. Friend the Member for Newark 
quoted returns from certain Turnpike 
Roads giving an average cost of £60 per 
mile, and he referred, I think, to certain 
highways, near Lincoln, maintained at a 
cost of £6 per mile. Again, Sir, as re- 
gards expense, we are told that no ac- 
counts are so difficult to audit as those of a 
surveyor of Highways. Will you improve 
the means of checking or auditing such ac- 
counts when you have mixed up, as is pro- 
posed by the present Bill, contributions 
from separate parishes in order to form for 
certain purposes a district fund, while for 
other purposes the expenses are to be borne 
as separate charges by the respective pa- 
rishes. Then, again, who is to audit these 
accounts? The Highway Board. But that 
is the Board which, under this Bill, is to 
authorize the outlay. The Board is to 
hold one meeting every year to audit ac- 
counts. But we all know how these ar- 
rangements work in counties. The ex- 
pense and difficulty of attending these 
Board meetings would probably deter the 
elected waywardens from attending them, 
and the control of the proceedings of the 
Board would fall, in the case of counties, 
into the hands of a few of the nearest re- 
sident county magistrates. These, again, 
not knowing much, perhaps, of road man- 
agement, and not being constant in their 
attendance, would probably very soon be- 
come mere puppets in the hands of the 
surveyor. Let us look now for a moment 
at the constitution of the Boards. In eoun- 
ties county magistrates are to be ex officio 
members of them. To this arrangement 
it is objected that county magistrates as 
ex officio waywardens might outnumber 
and outvote the waywardens elected by 
the parishes. It is urged that they might 
do this in matters in which as proprietors, 
having an interest in the formation, the 
improvement, altcration, or shutting up of 
roads, they might have an interest at varl- 
ance with — interests of the general body 
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of the ratepayers. Again, where taxing 
powers are given to ea officio waywardens, 
you have to that extent, at least, taxation 
without representation. Then, again, as to 
repairs of turnpike roads in certain cases 
out of the highway rates. It is urged that 
magistrates, who as mortgagees are fre- 
quently interested in these roads, would 
not be a fair tribunal to decide upon such 
questions. I have spoken of the objections 
to the Bill on the grounds of expense 
and of the constitution of the Boards. Now 
what are the general feelings of the coun- 
try? We find by the twenty-fifth Report 
of the Public Petitions Committee, that, 
against the Bill there have been presented 
308 petitions, signed by 23,289 petition- 
ers. These are not petitions emanating in 
one form from a Central Committee, but 
the spontaneous effusions of different lo- 
calities. The petitions in favour of the 
Bill have been five, signed by 92 petition- 
ers. Then, again, the Highway Act has 
been passed about five-and-twenty years. 
That Act enables parishes to unite, and 
form districts for the purposes of Highway 
management; but it is admitted that in 
that respect the Act has been practically 
almost a dead letter. Well, but that shows, 
at all events, that the parishes and rate- 


If pa- 


payers do not want this change. 
rishes voluntarily formed districts, no doubt 
there, and I have heard of such a case, 


the plan might work well. And why ? 
Beeause men commonly do well and effi- 
ciently that which they do of their own ac- 
cord. But if they do not want this plan, 
will it work well when Town Councils or 
County Justices, by virtue of an order in 
Quarter Sessions, have imposed it on them ? 
1 will not dwell now on other questions of 
detail. These are matters for discussion in 
Committee which this Bill, perhaps, may 
not be destined to undergo. I hope for 
these reasons that the House will accede 
to the proposition of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Newark, and consent to read 
this most objectionable, unconstitutional, 
and uncalled-for Bill a second time on this 
day three months. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, he really had not 
expected that this Bill would have been 
proposed for a second reading after the 
long time it had been allowed to lie over, 
having been introduced on the 27th of 
January, and no stage moved in it sinee 
till the 4th of July. THe did not believe 
that the public highways of England were 
ma bad state at all. Though not all 
equally good, they were very good. They 
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were the best in Europe—the best in the 
world. THe had travelled a great deal, and 
the only other country in which the public 
roids were really excellent was Germany ; 
but when you got out of the public road— 
almost any grand chemin—you were con- 
stantly interrupted, and were even obliged 
to get out of your carriage to have it 
dragged through. English roads were not 
only the best in the world, but they were 
rapidly and very greatly improving. In 
the north of Worcesterehire a country gen- 
tleman in the days of his father could not 
go to the country town without four horses, 
not for the pomp or pride of the thing, 
but because four horses were absolutely 
necessary, the roads being either ankle 
deep in sand or clay; but now, a one- 
horse fly was equal to the task, proceeding 
in any direction, either by turnpike or 
cross roads. He could also speak to the 
great improvement which had taken place 
in North Devon. Within the memory of 
persons with whom he had conversed there 
were four parishes, where the only roads 
were a kind of watercourse formed by the 
rain, and everything was carried on pack- 
horses; but these old roads had been so 
much improved and new ones made that a 
one- horse fly could take you into any corner 
of those parishes. He did not wish to see 
a system under which such improvements 
had been made superseded by an uncon- 
stitutional, centralizing authority, which 
would enable the Government to place their 
hand on the 16,000 parishes of England, 
and, with two or three paid clerks, to dic- 
tate to the whole of them. The constabu- 
lary had been referred to as a means of 
inspecting the highways ; but he thought 
the police should be left to the detection 
of crime. That was their proper fune- 
tion, and to that they should be restricted. 
No doubt they would be ready to under- 
take the duty ; indeed, they would under- 
take the whole government of England, 
and think they could do it better than it 
was now conducted. But in this way we 
should soon lose all the liberty we had, 
and he greatly preferred our present con- 
stitutional system. He hoped the right 
hon, Baronet would not persevere with this 
Bill, which would revolutionize the entire 
local government of this country. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he should sup- 
port the Bill, as its effect would be to pro- 
cure the appointment of competent sur- 
veyors in place of the present inefficient 
officers selected. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he should cordially 
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support the second reading of the Bill. 
An objection had been urged that it was 
permissive instead of compulsory; and cer- 
tainly he was of opinion that when they 
were legislating on large and broad prin- 
ciples, it was better that the measure 
should be compulsory; because, primd facie, 
the mere fact that a Bill was permissive, 
showed that it could not, in all cases, be 
considered a good one. He very much re- 
gretted that the Bill had not been brought 
forward at an earlier period of the Session; 
because, had it been brought forward in 
February, there were at least three weeks 
in that month in which their time might 
have been profitably occupied in discussing 
it. He was surprised that any hon. Gen- 
tlemen could get up in that House and ad- 
vocate the continuance of the existing sys- 
tem of repairing the roads. For his part, 
he considered that it was a most expensive 
one. In nine cases out of ten, the men at 
present employed on the roads only did 
half a day’s work. They were employed 
simply on their application for such work; 
and he believed that the manner in which 
they performed it was as bad as it possibly 
could be. He was perfectly satisfied that, 
taking the whole country through, a great 
deal more money was spent in maintaining 
the roads in their present inefficient state, 
than would be spent if they were properly 
attended to. No doubt, it would require 
rather a large sum of money to put the 
roads into good repair in those parishes 
where they had been neglected; but when 
they were once made good, they could be 
maintained, under the proposed system, at 
a@ much cheaper rate than they were at 
present; while the country would at the 
same time have the advantage of a conti- 
nuous line of good roads, which it did not 
possess now. He thought that the present 
system of employing men on the roads was 
most demoralising. Men who were unfit 
to do anything else, were considered per- 
feetly competent to make roads, when they 
were, in point of fact, totally incompetent 
to perform that work. Independent of 
that, they came an hour later in the morn- 
ing, or left an hour earlier in the evening, 
and as it was impossible in all cases to pay 
them by the piece, though they might do 
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boards, because they might afterwards have 
to adjudicate on cases arising out of the 
Act. He thought, however, that as long 
as a magistrate acted conscientiously, he 
would be supported by public opinion jn 
this country ; and, therefore, that magis. 
trates would not feel that this Act would 
cast any burden whatever upon them. Ge. 
nerally speaking, he believed that the Bill 
would, if carried, produce the greatest pos- 
sible benefits; and considering that it would 
give satisfaction, which the present system 
did not, he should support the Bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON said, he wished, as 
one of those parish surveyors who were 
now upon their trial, to say a few words 
on this question. The hon. Member for 
Newark, who had moved the rejection of 
this Bill, argued that the existing laws for 
the maintenance of highways were amply 
sufficient for their purpose, and that if 
roads were not properly maintained, it was 
to be attributed, not to the want of good 
laws, but to the inefficiency of those who 
administered them. His (Mr. Thompson's) 
experience was entirely opposed to this 
statement As a magistrate and a land- 
owner he had used his influence to carry 
out the present law in his own district, 
but he had never been able, even in his 
own parish, to get the roads put into a 
proper state until he procured his own 
appointment as surveyor, when he was 
enabled not only to place them in good 
condition, but considerably to reduce the 
expense. Thus the cost of good roads 
was less than that of bad ones. The area 
in which a parish surveyor acted was far 
too limited. He knew of one case where it 
extended over only half a mile of road, and 
another where it did not exceed a mile. 
These were extreme cases, but in the 
largest parishes the extent of road ta be 
maintained was seldom sufficient to war- 
rant the employment of a paid surveyor; 
the duty was therefore generally performed 
by a tenant farmer who knew nothing about 
road-making. It could not be expected that 
| farmers should leave their own business, on 
which their living depended, to look after 





| 


the roads for which they received nothing, 
especially when they were well aware that 


‘every shilling laid out would be made the 


so in the case of stoncbreakers, they were | subject of attack, and that the man who 
paid by the day; and from the absence of | spent least money would be regarded as 


the surveyors, who had their own business the best surveyor. It was a perfect faree, 
to attend to, tle work was executed in the | for a half-mile or mile of road, to go through 
most slovenly way. It had been said that’ all the ceremony of keeping separate high- 
there was a difficulty in making magis- way-books, holding separate highway-meet- 
trates ex officio members of the highway ings, and making separate highway-rates. 


Mr. Deedes 
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At present the best roads were either turn- 
pike roads, which are managed by paid 
surveyors, or those near some town, which 
were under the management of select ves- 
tries or local boards. The farmers who 
undertook the superintendence of a mile or 
two of road for a year had no opportunity 
of acquiring the experience required to 
enable them to understand the business. 
In his own particular district there were 
both good and bad roads, the difference 
between them being solely due to the fact 
that the bad roads were under the ordi- 
nary parish surveyors, while the good ones 
were in the hands of paid men compe- 
tent to look after a considerable mileage, 
and who therefore gave satisfaction to all 
parties. Objection had been taken to 
magistrates having seats at the boards to 
be constituted under this Bill. Now, un- 
der the new Poor Law system magistrates 
were x officio guardians; and though many 
complaints had been made against that 
system, none had been urged against ma. 
gistrates acting in that capacity. On the 
contrary, so far as his experience went, 
the elected guardians of the poor were 
glad to have the assistance of those 
gentlemen. To illustrate the kind of 


management under which the highways 


were now placed, he might mention that 
he had compared the cost of maintenance 
per mile in a large number of townships 
in his own district, and found that it 
varied as much as 7 tol. The present 
Bill would remedy many of the defects 
of the existing system, and should have 
his most hearty support. 

Mr. BARROW said, he was decidedly 
‘ opposed to the principle of this measure, 
as being very centralizing and bureaucra- 
tic, and as intended to take away from 
parishes the last remnant of local self- 
government. It was surprising that any- 
body in a free country should argue against 
its being made optional with those whom 
the Bill professed to benefit either to adopt 
its provisions or not, as they thought best 
for their own interests. The first petition 
which had been presented from a country 
district against this measure declared that 
at present the highways were kept in re- 
pair by substantial householders chosen by 
the ratepayers, and who had a due regard 
to economy and efficiency; that their man- 
agement was infinitely to be preferred to 
that of nominces of the Crown, often ap- 
pointed from political and other considera- 
tions, and dependent for the tenure of their 
office more upou their obsequiousness than 
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upon the honest and faithful discharge of 
their duties; and that this Bill, which was 
neither sought nor desired by the great 
body of the people, not only struck a heavy 
blow at the connection between taxation 
and representation, but altogether ignored 
the growing intelligence of the community. 
He could speak from a personal experience 
of seventy years as to the improvement 
that had taken place in the roads of his 
own district. On roads along which he 
could hardly get a horse to travel when he 
was a young man he could now drive a 
light four-wheel spring carriage, without 
the least possible inconvenience. The sys- 
tem that had produced such results—re- 
sults which might be easily worked out in 
other parts of the country-—would be ill- 
changed for one that would take from the 
ratepayers the control over the expenditure 
of their own money, and transfer it to men 
who were admirable conservators of the 
peace, but not necessarily good administra- 
tors of finance. It was said that at pre- 
sent orders for the repair of roads must be 
made by magistrates in open court, and 
subject to public opinion. That was a 
strange objection to hear raised in a free 
country. True, the Bill would allow the 
ratepayers to send an odd way-warden or 
two to the Board; but the representative 
Members were pretty sure to be out-voted 
by the Government nominees; and farmers 
would not be inclined to travel a consider- 
able distance from their own parishes to 
attend the monthly meetings. As the 
Chairman of a large Board of Guardians, 
he could state that in his neighbourhood 
the labourers were not demoralized by 
working upon the roads, but were often 
saved from pauperism by having that em- 
ployment. When the proposed Boards were 
constituted they would spend at their own 
pleasure the money of parishes for which 
no member was present, without the check 
of a public hearing, and without any public 
complaint having been previously made of 
the state of the roads. If the prudence of 
their acts was questioned, there would be 
no remedy, because they would audit their 
own accounts. If the legality of their 
proceedings was appealed against, the ma- 
gistrates who had sat ea officio at the Board 
would be authorized, not only to earwig 
their brethren upon the Bench, but to give 
their individual votes at sessions in defence 
of the orders they had made. He trusted 
the House would decidedly reject the se- 
cond reading of such a measure. 


Mr. WALTER said, he did not altoge- 
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ther share the objections taken to the Bill 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Dor- 
setshire (Mr. Ker Seymer) and the hon. 
Member for East Kent (Mr. Deedes) on 
the ground that it was permissive. In a 
question of this kind, where the change 
proposed was rather one of degree than 
of principle, and the measure itself was 
one of a somewhat tentative character, he 
thought there might be an advantage in 
introducing it by a permissive instead of 
by a compulsory process. He apprehended 
that the same result would occur in this in- 
stance as had been already witnessed in 
regard to the Rural Police Act, and that in 
a very short time there would be few coun- 
ties in England which would not adopt 
this measure—so great, he believed were 
the benefits it would confer on the country. 
The main objection, as he understood it, 
which had been advanced against this 
Bill was comprised in the expression that 
had been applied to it by the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had moved the Amendment— 
namely, that it would have the effect of 
*« disparochializing ’’ the management of 
our highways. Now, there were certainly 


some subjects with which local authorities 
were more competent to deal than Central 
Boards; but, on the other hand, there were 


others in respect to which Central Boards 
appeared to him to have the advantage. 
For example, in regard to the relief of the 
poor, which had already been alluded to, he 
had always ‘been of opinion that the poor, 
being generally located in particular dis- 
tricts, and not travelling much about from 
one place to another, the management 
might be safely confided to the local autho- 
rities. But if there was any one matter 
more than another which he conceived 
ought not to be intrusted to the local 
authorities, it was the management of the 
highways. If a road running through a 
parish began and ended in that parish, 
undoubtedly he would be the last person 
to advocate the transfer of its supervision 
from a local to a central body ; but a parish 
road was only a portion of a great system, 
the whole of which was affected by the mis- 
managment of any single part ; and, remem- 
bering that the highways of England were 
but the veins and arteries through which 
the commerce and traffic of the country cir- 
culated, it would be just as reasonable to 
complain that each member of the human 
body had not a separate overseer as for each 
parish to complain that it had not a sepa- 
rate surveyor for its highways, which were 
merely portions of a great system ramify- 
Mr. Walter 
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ing throughout the entire kingdom, Ag 
far, then, as an extended area of manage. 
ment was concerned, he for one would 
have had no objection if the Bill had ear. 
ried its principle further than it pretended 
to carry it, or even if, infact, it had in. 
trusted to the county authorities the super. 
visiou of all the highways within their re. 
spective counties. But when it was al- 
leged that under the present law every 
facility was given for the good manage. 
ment of highways, he could only say that 
his experience led him to quite the eon- 
trary conclusion ; for he could state from 
his own knowledge that the highways and 
parish roads in his own neighbourhood, 
so far from improving, had visibly de. 
teriorated within the last twenty years, as 
the result of the gross negligence and 
abuse in the manner in which they were 
conducted. The hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment had  deseribed 
highways as answering a purpose that 
might never have occurred to any one. 
The hon. Member thought they were 
made to give employment to persons who 
were fit for nothing else, or to accommo- 
date the horse and cart of the farmer. 
That was, no doubt, only a casual re- 
mark made by the hon. Gentleman; but 
it indicated the slovenly mode in which 
these matters were habitually dealt with. 
It could not be expected that road-making 
—an art of considerable difficulty and great 
importanee—should be properly executed 
unless the persons engaged in it were paid 
for their services, and attended to that 
business and nothing else. Unfortunately 
he had great personal experience of the 
construction of highways, having had many 
of them to look after upon his own estate, 
and he knew of nothing in the world that 
was so dear as bad roads. There was no- 
thing to which the maxim ‘‘ Penny wise 
and pound foolish ” was more strictly ap- 
plicable. At the same time there were 
few improvements of the value of which 
farmers seemed so little sensible as good 
roads. He would be very sorry to back 
his own opinion against that of any farmer 
in his own county upon a purely agricul- 
tural question, but in regard to roads he 
thought himself as good a judge as any of 
them. He was convinced that the class of 
surveyors on whom the duty of making 
roads now devolved were ignorant of the 
first principles of their art, and were no 
more fit for the business than for the com 
duct of any department in the State. He 
would not trouble the House with any re 
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marks upon the details of the Bill, because 
jt contained many points which would pro- 
hably require discussion in Committee. He 
would only add that he believed the mea- 
sure, as far as it went, would effect a con- 
siderable improvement in the present sys- 
tem, and he sincerely trusted that it would 

s into law. 

Coons. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
could not altogether agree with his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down, or with the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire. Doubtless, 
the present system—under which the high- 
ways were not regarded by the inhabitants 
of different parishes and townships as parts 
of a great system, but only as an accom- 
modation to themselves in their agricul- 
tural pursuits—was one requiring amend- 
ment. But he thought the necessary change 
could be accomplished in a better and less 
expensive manner than by this Bill. In 
his own county there was a strong feeling 
onthis question, it being thought that if 
the principle of this measure were once 
admitted, it would eventually lead to the 
same results as had occurred in the case 
ofthe Poor Law Act. The representation 
given to the ratepayers by the Bili was 
too indirect, and he would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State that the object which he had in view 
wight be attained by a far simpler pro- 
cess. If the surveyor of highways were 
appointed by the county magistracy, with 
power to carry the existing law into effect, 
the ratepayers would still retain the control 
of their own affairs, and the roads might be 
kept in efficient repair. That plan was 
approved by the local bodies with whom he 
had been in communication, and he trusted 
that his right hon. Friend would consent 
to substitute it for the costly machinery to 
be created by this measure. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
hoped that the prineiple of this Bill would 
meet with the approval of the House. Ile 
concurred, however, in the regret express~ 
ed by the hon. Member for East Kent, that 
some attempts had not been made to audit 
the accounts of the surveyors. He thought 
it was a question whether the Home Se- 
cretary might not yet introduce a clause 
with that effect into the present Bill. On 
the other hand the objections which had 
been raised to the Bill had caused him con- 
siderable surprise. I[t was said that ma- 
gistrates would not enjoy the confidence of 
their neighbours in this respect as they 
did in others. This change, however, was 
sualogous to that which was introduced by 





the Poor Law Amendment Act, and he be- 
lieved that wherever magistrates had ex- 
erted themselves to carry out that law 
their services had been accepted with grati- 
tude by the ratepayers. Nor did he think 
that this measure would increase the power 
of the magistracy. The magistrates were 
chosen chiefly from the squirearchy, and in 
many parishes the squires were perfectly 
absolute in the management of the roads, 
Unfortunately, that system did not produce 
good roads. The objections that this mea- 
sure would perpetuate turnpikes and would 
destroy the parochial system were, in his 
opinion, equally unfounded. Such a Bill 
as this had been recommended by every 
inquiry which had been held upon the sub- 
ject—many of them presided over by the 
late Speaker—and he therefore hoped that 
the House would assent to its principle. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that the general 
features of this measure were similar to 
those of the system which was some years 
ago applied to South Wales. Although 
there were some defects in that system, 
which were corrected in the present Bill, 
it had worked exceedingly well, and had 
saved a great deal of money to the rate- 
payers. He should, therefore, vote for the 
second reading of this measure. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, he would admit 
that the highways were not managed as 
well or as eaonomically as they might be, 
but he believed that the evils complained 
of might all be remedied under the exist- 
ing law. Hon. Members of that House 
represented the carriage interest, which, 
of course, desired that the roads should 
be as good as turnpikes; but the question 
was what did the ratepayers wish. He 
believed that nine-tenths of his consti- 
tuents were opposed to this Bill. By an 
Act which was now in force parishes might 
unite and appoint a joint surveyor, and he 
understood that in some counties—War- 
wickshire, for instance, among the number 
—that course had been adopted with great 
advantage. Farmers did not like to be 
subjected to the compulsion under which . 
the Bill would sooner or later place them, 
and he should therefore feel it his duty to 
oppose the second reading. The 49th 
clause of the Bill referred to the abandon- 
ment of roads. He doubted the expe- 
diency of such a provision, but he was 
quite convinced of the necessity of pro- 
viding means for obtaining access to arte- 
rial lines of communication which had been 
entirely altered by the introduction of rail- 
ways. In some parishes there was a high- 
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way within two or three fields of a railway 
station ; but there was no power to open a 
communication between them. The start- 
ing point of this measure was the improve- 
ment which had been worked by the new 
Poor Law. It was, therefore, not sur- 
prising that hon. Members from the south 
of England regarded the question from a 
point of view different from that from 
which it was looked at by those who re- 
presented constituencies in the north. In 
the northern counties the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act added a charge of 9d. in the 
pound for machinery to a rate of only ls. 
6d., while in the southern counties the 
rates were 5s., 10s., 15s., and in some 
cases 20s. inthe pound. In the south the 
charge for machinery was a mere fleabite 
as compared with the relief obtained ; and 
therefore it was not surprising that in that 
part of the country less jealousy existed as 
to the expense which would be caused by 
the machinery of this Bill than was felt in 
the north. He thought that the sugges- 


tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
North Lancashire (Colonel Wilson Patten) 
was a good one, and that the House might 
adopt some intermediate measure between 
the maintenance of the existing system 
and the acceptance of the Bill of the right 


hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
House had during a considerable portion of 
the Session been engaged in the discussion 
of political and constitutional changes, and 
he hoped that they would not think that the 
season was now too far advanced for the 
consideration of a useful social improve- 
ment, such as that which was the object of 
the Bill now before them. The introduc- 
tion of railways had of late years greatly 
increased the importance of parish high- 
ways as compared with turnpikes ; and, 
having for some years devoted considerable 
attention to the subject, he could recom- 
mend this question to the House as one of 
great importance to our local internal in- 
terests. The Bill which was before the 
House merely authorized the magistrates 
at Quarter Sessions to introduce its provi- 
sions into a county if they thought fit. 
In a former year he proposed a measure 
according to which, the existing divisions 
of the Poor Law unions being taken as the 
basis of the scheme, the guardians were to 
be the way-wardens, and the introduction 
of the system was made compulsory. It 
was objected to that measure that it was 
not expedient to confound the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law with that of the 


Mr. Cayley 
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highways, and that the plan then proposed 
would lead to placing the high roads under 
the control of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
He would not say whether or not that ob. 
jection was well-founded, but it led to the 
adoption of a different plan which was em. 
bodied in the Bill of last Session, with 
which the measure before them was sub. 
stantially identical. He admitted that the 
circumstances of the country with regard 
to the repair of the highways differed g0 
greatly in different districts that it might 
not be expedient to apply an inflexible sys. 
tem of legislation to all; but if this Bill 
was passed no such inflexible rule would 
be applied. If the general feeling of the 
tenant-farmers and the ratepayers of any 
county was opposed to the system whieh 
was embodied in this Bill, the magistrates 
would, of course, be influenced a good 
deal by it, and the system would not be in- 
troduced into that county. According to 
his experience, magistrates in Quarter Ses- 
sions were not at all disposed to undue ex- 
travagance. On the contrary, he believed 
that they were quite as careful guardians 
of the county purse as that House was of 
the national one, and he therefore conf- 
dently expected that when in any county 
there was a general feeling that the intro- 
duction of this system would lead to a pro- 
fuse expenditure of the highway rate the 
magistrates would be disinclined to intro- 
duce it. Being firmly convinced that the 
Bill would lead to the more economical ex- 
penditure of money, and would produce 
better roads, he should, were lie a dictator, 
and could make laws by an ukase, be dis 
posed to apply it compulsorily to the whole 
kingdom; but as that was not the condition 
under which they made laws in that House, 
he trusted that he should not be accused of 
taking a weak or unworthy course in de- 
parting in that respect from the Bill of last 
Session. It had been objected to the Bill 
that it would annihilate the representative 
system which was embodied in the present 
law, and would introduce centralization. 
No such system of representation, how- 
ever, existed. A surveyor of highways 
was chosen by the vestry, and after he was 
chosen he was their officer, but not in any 
sense their representative. It was quite 
an error to suppose that there was now any 
representative administration of highways. 
The theory was that the vestry elected a 
surveyor, but practically that body exer- 
cised very little selection in the matter. 
In some cases the retiring surveyor elected 
his successor, and in others, it being found 
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difficult to get any one to accept an unpaid 
and troublesome office, it was by arrange- 
ment passed from one farmer to another, 
the magistrate confirming the appointment 
asa matter of course. To call the present 
system one of representation was almost 
as great a departure from the fact, and 
as large a draft upon the imagination, as 
could well be conceived. ‘This Bill would 
introduce a real representative system, be- 
esuse it provided for the appointment of 
Boards of way-wardens, who were to be 
elected by the ratepayers. Some hon. 
Gentlemen thought that it was wrong that 
magistrates should ex officio have seats at 
those Boards. In that respect he had fol- 
lowed the Poor Law. That system worked 
well, and he was quite contented to accept 
it as a model; but the question must be 
considered in Committee. It was also ob- 
jected to the Bill that it created a number 
of paid officers—surveyor, treasurer, and 
clerk—whose salaries would be a burden 
tothe ratepayers. The Bill did not pro- 


vide that the treasurer should be a paid 
officer, and he would probably in most 
eases be the neighbouring banker, who 
would be ready to keep the account of the 
highway district without receiving any sa- 


lary. He believed that it was desirable 
that some person should be appointed at a 
small salary to act as clerk to the way- 
wardens at their periodical meetings ; but 
if it was thought better that the surveyor 
should act as clerk he should not be dis- 
posed to object to such a change. The 
real essence of the system embodied in the 
Bill was that the districts for regulating 
the repair of the roads should be of consi- 
derable magnitude, and should not be acci- 
dentally determined or limited by the boun- 
daries of parishes; that there should be a 
permanent officer to manage the roads of 
each district, and that he should be a paid 
officer. If hon. Members were not prepared 
toagree to that principle, let them reject 
the Bill upon the second reading. His hon. 
Friends the Members for Dorsetshire and 
Whitby had so fully stated the reasons 
which existed for the proposed change that 
he was quite satisfied that the case for the 
Bill should rest upon their speeches ; but 
there was one point to which he desired to 
call the particular attention of the House. 
Since Sir Robert Peel made the sound ob- 
servation that nothing tended more to the 
benefit of agriculture than the improve- 
ment of the minor means of communica- 
tion, it had happened in many parts of the 
country that roads which were formerly 
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the great arterial communications, and 
over which was conveyed the great traffic 
of the country, had, in consequence of the 
introduction of railways, sunk into minor 
importance, and that many of the parish 
highways, which were not included in the 
Turnpike Acts, had, in consequence of 
their communication with railway stations, 
become roads which were traversed by 
much traffic. How difficult was it for a 
parish to repair such a road under the ex- 
isting system! There was the greatest 
necessity for providing more skilful means 
of repairing roads, and the plan now pro- 
posed was the only one by which they 
could be provided. It was said that the 
existing system was a cheap one; but no 
system could be a really economical one 
under which the greater part of whatever 
sum was raised was wasted and thrown 
away. Another objection to this Bill was 
that magistrates would act in a double ca- 
pacity—that they would act as way-war- 
dens, and would also adjudicate upon dis- 
putes concerning the roads. The same 
thing occurred under the Poor Law; and 
he had not heard that it had produced any 
inconvenience. It had also been stated 
that petitions had been presented from 
South Wales against a system similar to 
this, which had six years ago been intro- 
duced into that part of the country. As 
had been already intimated by the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) how- 
ever, those complaints were not against 
the system, but against some defects, which 
had been remedied in this Bill; and he 
had reason to believe that if this measure 
was extended to South Wales the petition- 
ers would be quite satisfied. Therefore, so 
far as any argument could be drawn from 
that circumstance it was favourable, and 
not adverse, to the Bill. The 49th clause, 
to which there had been some opposition, 
was only an adaptation of a provision in 
the existing law ; and, if it was found to 
be open to objection, it could be amended 
in Committee. It had been said that the 
audit proposed would be unsatisfactory. 
Let the House contrast it with that which 
now existed, and according to which the 
accounts of the surveyor were laid before 
a magistrate, who might have no special 
knowledge of the administration of roads. 
No doubt, some magistrates performed 
their duties most conscientiously, and care- 
fully examined all the different items; but 
he did not feel sure that that was the in- 
variable, or even the general practice. He 
inclined to think that the audit under the 
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present system was very inefficient and un- | 
satisfactory, and that the audit established | 
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Boards would appoint efficient men to look 
after the roads, and how long would it be 
possible for such Boards to go on without 


that conducted by the magistrates under | the control of some central authority? He 


the present system. 
thought efficient, the only alternative would 
be to appoint a separate paid officer for 
the purpose, and then, of course, objection 
would be taken to that plan. The arrange- 
ment in the Bill was the best under the 
circumstances. The system proposed by 
the present Bill was founded on a principle 
which must be a necessary condition for 
the improvement of the minor means of 
communication—the parish roads ; and it 
was impossible, without adopting the prin- 
ciple of an area of considerable extent, so 
that it might be superintended by a perma- 
nent paid officer, that any skilful and sys- 
tematie mode of repairing the roads could 
be adopted. 

Mr. HENLEY thought there could be 
no difference of opinion as to the import- 
ance of having good roads throughout the 
country ; but the question for their con- 
sideration was, whether the present Bill 
was calculated to effect that improvement 
which was so much desired. But could 
not the roads be improved by the means 
now existing, or was it necessary to have 


large areas with skilful and paid officers ? 
With regard to the Welsh roads, the ut- 
most the right hon. Home Secretary could 
screw himself up to say was that the ex- 


penditure was not very profuse. That, 
then, was not a very consoling expression. 
[Sir Georce Lewis: The expenditure is 
very moderate.] The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the circumstances of the 
north were different from the circumstances 
of the south, and those of the east from 
those of the west, and yet he said that 
though the case of different localities va- 
ried, people should have no measure to im- 
prove their roads but the present. Yet he 
added, that it would establish no inflexible 
rule throughout the kingdom, but would 
leave its introduction or non-introduction 
to the discretion of the magistrates. He 
(Mr. Henley) confessed he could not con- 
cur in that line of reasoning. Then how 
far were the Highway Boards, constituted 
under the Bill, likely to appoint skilful of- 
ficers? Was it not the case in reference 
to the appointment of medical officers by 
Boards of Guardians that constant applica- 
tions had been made to the central autho- 
rity to increase the pay in order to obtain 
efficient officers? If that was so, why 
should it be expected that these Highway 


Sir George Lewis 
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stance itself constituted a great objection, 
He ventured to say that the machinery es. 
tablished by the Bill would be very expen. 
sive. But they were told that a represen. 
tative system was about to be introduced, 
and that at present nothing like a repre. 
sentative system existed. He was asto. 
nished to hear such a statement, for jn 
some instances the inhabitants elected the 
vestry, in others all the ratepayers attend. 
ed the vestry, and the vestry nominated 
the surveyors. He asked who called for 
the present measure? From year to year 
the country had been vexed by Bills of the 
sort, and yet none of them ever became 
law. In that respect they resembled the 
recent Reform Bill. The present Bill had 
been before them since February, and he 
could not avoid expressing his surprise, if 
it were calculated to effect sach immense 
advantage as the right hon. Gentleman be- 
lieved, that the Government had not en 
deavoured to press it forward before the 
present advanced period of the Session. 
He believed that the ratepayers generally 
were opposed to it, and that it would not 
establish a better system than they had 
at present. On the contrary, he was of 
opinion it would lead to much jobbery and 
corruption, and therefore he should offer it 
his opposition. |The publie much disliked 
the system of centralization which it would 
lead to. The petitioners in favour of the 
Bill amounted only, he believed, to ninety- 
three persons, whilst several thousands, in- 
cluding a great many boards of guardians, 
petitioned against it. Under those cireum- 
stances, he was decidedly opposed to the 
measure. 

Question put, “* That the word ‘now,’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 203; Noes 
120 ; Majority 83. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


DEALERS IN MARINE STORES BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Mr. SPOONER moved, that the House 
resolve into Committee on this Bill. 
Mr. HENLEY said, he desired to lave 
some explanation of the purpose of the 
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Bill, for it had passed through the second 
reading without notice. As he understood 
the Bill it would make it incumbent on all 
plumbers, blacksmiths, silversmiths, iron- 
mongers, and on all men dealing in metal, 
to take out a licence, keep their books in 
acertain way, and submit their premises to 
regular inspection by the police. This was 
a very serious matter, and he could not 
help thinking that the Bill went further 
than his hon. Friend intended. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that as originally 
drawn the licences would have been neces- 
sary; but he should in Committee intro- 
duce an Amendment which woud rectify 
that objection, The provisions of the mea- 
sure would attach only to those persons 
who, in the opinion of the magistrates, 
were carrying on the business of marine 
storekeepers in an illegal manner. In the 
manufacturing towns there was great loss 
of property through the dishonesty of work- 
people in factories, who were enabled to 
dispose of the property they took away by 
carrying it to those shops; and in Birming- 
ham alone it was estimated that nearly 
£40,000 a year was lost in that way. In 
very many of those stores a “‘ hot pot” was 
kept ready, into which stolen plate was 
thrown and at once melted down, in order 
that identification might be impossible. 
The Bill provided that where there was 
prima facie evidence of such practices the 
owner of the shop should be compelled 
to take out a licence which would put his 
shop under the surveillance of the police. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
confess that his attention was not drawn to 
the Bill until after it had passed the second 
reading. Seeing the words ‘‘ marine stores” 
on the back, he thought it was more a 
question for the Admiralty than for the 
Home Secretary. He had, however, care- 
fally examined the subject, and although 
he had no doubt that the dealers in marine 
stores were to a considerable extent re- 
eeivers of stolen goods, and that it would 
be desirable to place them under some 
supervision and control, a Bill with more 
arbitrary provisions than the present he 
had rarely seen. A very ample definition 
Was given as to who was to be considered 
a dealer in marine stores, and, as had been 
stated, every blacksmith immediately be- 
came, under that definition, a dealer in 
marine stores, and must take out a licence. 

ow, it so happened that in an Act for 
consolidating the laws relating to wreck 
and salvage—9 & 10 Vict. c. 99, there 
was a statutory definition of a dealer in 





marine stores, which did not agree with 
the definition in the present Bill; so that 
if the present Bill passed, there would be 
two distinct statutory definitions of the 
same matter. The 9th and 10th Victoria 
defined as marine store-dealers *‘ all per- 
sons who shall trade or deal in buying and 
selling anchors, cables, sails, or old junk, 
old iron, or marine stores of any kind or 
description.”” It was true that here old 
iron was mentioned, but the context showed 
that the iron of ships was meant. The 
definition in the Bill ought to be limited in 
accordance with that contained in the Act. 
But the hon. Gentleman proposed to em- 
power all police inspectors and sergeants 
to enter marine stores, and that dealers, 
besides being subjected to these domiciliary 
visits, were to keep a book or books in 
which to register their dealings and enter 
the name, business, and place of abode 
of any customer. Now unless they im- 
posed a penalty on the customer for refus- 
ing to give that information, it would be 
impossible for the unhappy dealer to com- 
ply with these requisitions. He had not 
had time to inquire whether any necessity 
existed for this arbitrary legislation; but if 
the House wished it, he should not oppose 
the going into Committee, though the 
provisions of the Bill were such as the 
House ought to be very cautious in adopt- 
ing. 

Mr. NORRIS said, he thought that if 
the object of the Bill were to put’ down 
petty thefts by boys engased in trades 
where metals were much used, the licence 
should be made renewable annually, and 
the price, instead of being 5s., should be 
something far more considerable. Then 
the small dealers—the receivers of stolen 
goods—would be put an end to. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it might be 
advisable to relax some of the provisions 
of the Bill in Committee; but the evil 
which his hon. Friend wished to remedy 
was a crying one. These marine store- 
dealers, particularly in the large manufac- 
turing towns, became, in many cases, the 
channels for disposing of stolen goods. 
This was especially so in Birmingham; and 
perhaps it would not be unwise, in the first 
instance, to limit the operation of the Bill 
to that town, where his hon. Friend’s defi- 
nition of a marine storedealer was perfectly 
understood. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, a 
marine storedealer might very often be 
defined as a person who was willing to re- 
ceive, at any hour, without any inconve- 
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‘iient ‘ifiquiries, ‘any goods that) might be 
Offered to'him.' The trade was one whieli, 
“perhaps, required ‘more ‘stringent regula- 
tions’ than any other ; and lie thought the 
“House might’ fairly be asked to go into 
Committee to see whether the Bill could 
not’ be so’ framed as to meet the evil. 
‘House in Committee. 

Olauses 'l ‘and'2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Definition of Terms). 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that was 

‘the time to consider whether the definition 
of marine stores ‘given in the existing Act, 
to which ‘le had alluded, should not ‘be 
adopted in’ the Bill. 
‘Mr. SPOONER said, he thought that 
definition would not meet eases in which 
persons assumed the names of marine store- 
dealers with a view to receive stolen goods. 
He’ particularly ‘wished ‘to imelude’ silver 
and ‘gold within the definition, so as to 
render the Bill applicable to the receivers 
of those articles when stolen. With re- 
gard ‘to the suggestion of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Newdegate) he was not unwilling to 
limit the application of the Bill to Bir- 
mingham; but. he had received communica- 
tions from a ‘large number of towns asking 
him to proceed with the measure, and ex- 
pressing an opinion that legislation on the 
subject was greatly needed. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, it might 
be desirable to extend the definition of the 
existing Act; but was not his hon. Friend 
proposing to extend it too far? He pro- 
posed to bring within the grasp.of the Bill 
all persons who bought old metal. Bankers 
bought bullion; ‘and bullion was old metal. 
Would not bankers, therefore, come under 
the provisions of the Bill? At all events, 
it would include jewellers, watchmakers, 
dealers in copper, iron, and other metals. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that the only 
persons who, would be brought under the 
provisions of the Bill were such dealers in 
old metal as the magistrates had reason to 
believe to be receivers of stolen property. 
There must, in the first place, be applica- 
tion made to the magistrate, and prima 
facie proof of an illegal trade offered to 
him before be could compel the dealer to 
take out a licence, Pawnbrokers were 
subjected to much the same restrictions; 
and he did not see why they should not be 
extended to dealers in marine stores. 

.. Mr. BRISCOE observed it would be 
very difficult to carry out the Bill, if it 
applied, only to persons who were suspected 
of; being, receivers of stolen property, as 
there were gravé objections to magistrates 


Mr. Sotheron Estcourt 





aeting on suspicion therely.: There werd, 
‘however, strong grounds for requiringé 
person, who professed to deal! in 
stores, 'to take out a Hieenee.’ & Livow j] 
Sm GEORGE LEWIS: observed; hit 
every dealer jn’ marine stores 'mightithe 
called upon by a policeman to show-equse 
why he should not: take’ outa ‘Teens, 
That, combined with the definition gives, 
would be a very arbitrary ‘provision, »(If 
the hon. Member’s object merely wasvto 
enable the police to deal more effeetiy 
with these cases, why not arm them: 
greater powers where a reasonable ’/sus.- 
picion existed that persons were receivers 
of stolen goods ? vou blog 
Mr. ROEBUCK said, the Bill applied 
to dealers in old iron and metal. But'sup. 
pose a person dealt in old rags, and had in 
his cellar a erucible—he' would not? éome 
under the operation of the Bill, and yetilie 
would be just the person resorted’ tovby 
those who wished to get rid of stblen’piv- 
perty. The manufacturers of Sheffield’sif. 
fered much from these petty thefts; bat 
the Bill would not protect them, and would 
merely create an arbitrary power forto 
usefal purpose. 
Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that if 
man were only to take out a licence:when 
suspected of being a receiver the words 
‘* dealer in marine stores” painted over his 
door would, in that case, be a notice to-all 
the world that he was prepared ‘toby 
stolen goods. Now, it was’ certainly: de- 
sirable that the trade of a receiver should 
be carried on without a public’ advertise- 
ment of this kind. If these dealers were 
carrying on an illicit trade, it: should not 
be regulated, but put down. But-it was 
contrary to the common right of ‘the:sub- 
ject that a man without proof should beas- 
sumed to be dishonest, and ‘shouldbe 
visited with these arbitrary police regula- 
tions. . 
Mr. HENLEY said, the explanation of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Spooner) made the Bill 
ten thousand times more objectionable than 
before. The great iron manufacturers, who 
bought old stuff to work up, aurd iron- 
mongers, whether great or small, were‘at 
the bidding of a police constable to go be- 
fore a magistrate, who was to decide whe- 
ther they were respectable or not 5 and if 
a man squinted, or there was anything’ else 
about him which the magistrate did not 
like, he would have to pay’ 5s., takeout o 
licence, be subjected to police ‘visits, and 
make all kinds of entries in his’ books.'»lf 
boy, then, came into his: shop to buy: a 
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knife, he must ask his business and placo | 


of abode. 
have neither place of abode nor business, 
It would be very well if you could only de- 
fine exactly who were thieves and who re- 
ceivers, but as that was impossible, it was 
unjust to subject a whole class of men 
to such arbitrary restrictions. Policemen 
were always given to suspicion—it was 
their trade—they suspected everybody, and 
no one could tell whom they might include 
in the drag-net with which this Bill would 
furnish them. 

Mr. HANKEY said, he believed it im- 
possible that the discussion on such a Bill 
could have any satisfactory conclusion, and 
he should therefore move that the Chair- 
man do leave the chair. 

Mr. CLIVE said, there was already an 
Act compelling marine storedealers to keep 
books and to paint their names and business 
over their doors, and the hon. Gentleman’s 
object would probably be attained if the 
definition in that Act were extended. There 
could be no doubt of the existence of the 
evil; but it was very doubtful whether it 
would be met by the remedy now proposed, 
and he therefore suggested that the Bill 
should be withdrawn, and that on another 
occasion the hon. Gentleman should try to 
amend the existing definition. 

Mr. SPOONER said, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Henley) was very much like a ferret 
ina rabbit-warren, and when he got hold 
of a Bill there was generally an end of it. 
But his hon. Friend was inaccurate when 
he said that under the Bill the suspected 
dealer, on the mere authority of a police- 
man, must go before a magistrate. The 
policeman must first of all convince the 
magistrate that there were grounds of sus- 
picion, and the magistrate alone could au- 
thorize any police visits. 

Mr. H. H. VIVIAN said, he thought 
that the hon. Member had done well in 
bringing the subject before the House. 
At Birmingham and elsewhere metal was 
stolen to a large extent. Whether the Bill 
would meet the evil he was not prepared 
to say, but now that public attention had 
been directed to the subject a remedy would 
doubtless be provided. 

Mr. RIDLEY suggested that the Home 
Secretary should obtain information on the 
subject from the stipendiary magistrates 
throughout the country, in which case he 
believed it would be found that there were 
every year a large number of cases of re- 
ceiving which it was impossible to deal with 
adequately under the existing law. 
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Mr. ROEBUCK said, he quite admitted 


Why, a good many boys would | the existence of the evil the Bill was in- 
| tended to meet ; but what he objected to 


was that they should attempt to meet the 
evil by a Bill so arbitrary and so likely to 
prove inefficient. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he would with- 
draw the Bill on the understanding that 
the Government would endeavour to amend 
the existing law, and to grapple with an 
admitted evil. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
quite prepared to admit that marine store- 
dealers generally, especially in the large 
towns, were concerned either constantly or 
occasionally, in receiving stolen goods. He 
was also quite prepared to inquire whether 
any improvement could be made in the law 
affecting persons suspected of being re- 
ceivers. He could not undertake to intro- 
duce a Bill, but so far he would pledge 
himself ; and he thought the hon. Gentle- 
man had shown proper deference to the 
feeling of the House by not proceeding 
with a measure which proposed such an 
interference with individual liberty. 

House resumed. [No Report. ] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 5, 1860. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Brixrs.—2* Tramways (Scot- 
land); Ionian Islands (Marriages). 
8* Endowed Charities ; Inland Bonding. 


ITALY—GENERAL GARIBALDI, 
QUESTION. 


Tne Marquess o—- NORMANBY said, 
he wished to ask his noble Friend the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs a 
question of which he had given him notice. 
There had appeared in the official Gazette 
of Palermo the appointment of the Due 
di San Giuseppe as the representative of 
Sicily in England. Now, it was obvious 
that the representative of Sicily at this 
moment could only be the representative 
of General Garibaldi. He could not con- 
ceive that our Government, being in ami- 
eable relations with that of the King of 
the Two Sicilies, could receive a diplo- 
matic agent from a foreign adventurer 
who, by force of arms, and the aid of 
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other advyenturers,: had taken’ possession of 
a portion of that Sovereign’s dominions. 
Without entering on a discussion of the 
general. question, he begged to ask his 
noble Friend, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
‘vernment were informed of the appoint- 
ment of the Envoy in question before it 
was announced in the official journal, and 
if so, whether they had intimated their 
willingness to receive him? His noble 
Friend must, of course, be aware that it 
was usual even for the most regular Go- 
vernment, before appointing a representa- 
tive to any Court, to consult that Court as 
to whether the person they had in view 
would be acceptable. 

Lord WODEHOUSE stated, that the 
Government had seen the announcement 
in the newspapers to which the noble Mar- 
quess referred, but had received no other 
intimation on the subject. lle might take 
that opportunity of saying, in reference to 
@ question which the noble Marquess had 
asked on a previous occasion, that there 
was’ ‘no foundation for the report of Mr. 
Elliot’s interference in regard to the ves- 
séls which were seized by the Neapolitan 
eruisers.. Mr. Elliot did not interfere in 
any way whatever. His noble Friend 
would, however, not be astonished to learn 
that, without such interference, the vessels 
and men had been given up by the Nea- 
politan Government. 

Lorp BROUGHAM would draw no com- 
parison of General Garibaldi with certain 
potentates, or say anything of adventurers 
who had gained their possessions by force 
of arms, as that might be thought invidi- 
ous; but this he eould not help saying, 
that he believed 999 out of every 1,000 
persons in England heartily wished him 
success. 

Tue Kant or ELLENBOROUGH ap- 
prehended that the last official commu- 
nieation from the Neapolitan Government 
must have been the despatch of General 
Lanza, announcing the complete defeat of 
Garibaldi. As to any person coming over 
here to. represent Garibaldi, he could only 
say it would be difficult to find a more truly 
dignified or worthy person in Europe to 
represent. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
he thought it would be worth the while 
of his noble and ijearned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) to read the reports which had 
appeared in the newspapers of Paris, 
Lyons, and Marseilles, of the trausaetions 
whieh had occurred in: Sicily, since the 
evacuation by the Neapolitan army. Tlic 
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accusations therein made against General 
Garibaldi and his followers showed that 
there had been assassinations not by tens, 
but by hundreds. ‘Not only had those! tho 
were supposed to be agents of ‘the’police 
been murdered, but women ‘had also beck 
assaulted and put to death. Imone easé 
it was said a woman. ‘had been burné, 
Now, he gave much more’ credit tothose 
statements than to the accusations against 
the Neapolitan Government. ‘He believed, 
however, ‘that both were very much exag. 
gerated. His noble and learned Friend 
had formerly pronounced opinions onthe 
side of order and against the revolutionary 
spirit then afloat, and as those’ opinions 
had been published they would ‘remain 
more permanent than anything he miglt 
say in the course of this conversation. 

Lord BROUGHAM: I am very niuch 
obliged to my noble Friend for volunteer- 
ing an advertisement, without any pay- 
ment by Mr. Ridgway. On the part of 
Mr. Ridgway I thank my noble Friend, as 
probably he has saved Mr. Ridgway five 
shillings. But I do not value to the ex- 
tent of that sum all the information to 
which my noble Friend refers, and which I 
have read in the foreign papers. 1 mean 
to put a still smaller value on it. 1 donot 
value it so much as I domy noble Friend’s 
own private correspondence from Florence 
and Naples. With respeet to my opiwions 
on revolutions, whether delivered in’ this 
House or published elsewhere, I maintain 
every tittle of those opinions. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE deemed it only 
just to General Garibaldi ‘to say that the 
official aceounts received from officers of 
Her Majesty’s navy and from our agents 
abroad stated that the General had behaved 
with the utmost generosity and humanity, 
and that he had taken every possible means 
to prevent such excesses as were too gene- 
rally incidental to a state of revolution. 

House adjourned at 2 quarter past Six 


o’elock, till To-morrow, half-past 
Teno’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 5, 1860. 


Mrnvurrs.] Pusuic Biris.—l° ,Queen’s, Prison; 
Crown Debts and Judgments, 

2° Dominica Hurricane Loan ; Postage (Army 
and Navy); Heritable Securities, &c.; Indem- 
nity. 
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ISLAND OF ST. JUAN 
QUESTION. 


Mr: W. WILLIAMS said, he would beg 
to'osk the noble Lord the Seeretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he has 
lately received a Despatch respecting the 
Island of St. Juan, confirmatory of certain 

eedings which are said to have taken 
in that quarter, at the instigation of 


General Harney ? 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL, in reply, said 
that it was quite true that orders bad been 
issued. by General. Harney. with respect to 
the island of St. Juan, in complete econ- 
tradiction to the arrangements which had 
been made by General Scott, who had 
directed that a small number of the troops 
of each nation should occupy the island, 
and that there should be no exclusive juris- 
diction. General Harney, departing from 
that arrangement, had given instructions 
that the American jurisdiction was to pre- 
vail in St. Juan, on the ground that it 
belonged to the United States; but the 
moment intelligence had reached Washing- 
ton that such orders had been issued, Lord 
Lyons had entered into communication on 
the subject with General Cass. By General 
Cass, the matter had been laid before the 
President, who directed that General Har- 
ney should be immediately recalled, and 
that the affairs of St. Juan should be 
placed on the footing arranged by General 
Scott, He would only add that the action 
of the President afforded an assurance that 
good faith in dealing with the question 
would be observed on the part of the Go- 
vernment of the United States. 


ITALY—NAPLES AND SICILY. 
QUESTION. 


Coroner STUART said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken, or are prepared to take, 
any steps in concert with the French 
Government to prevent the bombardment 
of Naples by the King’s Troops, in the 
event of General Garibaldi suddenly occu- 
pying that City, as he did Palermo ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, that after 
the intelligence of the bombardment of 
Palermo, and the great, suffering which 
that bombardment had entailed upon its 
unfortunate citizens, had reached her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, they had taken into 
consideration the question of what steps 
they should adopt in order to prevent the 
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occurrence of similar atrocities at Naples 
or Messina. Now, he should wish ‘to ob- 
serve that there were two points which 
must be borne in mind in dealing with that 
subject, the one involving the question of 
the admissibility of the interference of the 
English Government with the civil and in- 
ternal diseords of another country, while 
the second—supposing the objection upon 
the ground of principle to be got over— 
involved not only the difficulty but the im- 
possibility of issuing such precise and defi- 
nite orders to the commanders of Her 
Majesty’s vessels of war as to enable them 
to distinguish between that whieh was legi- 
timately defensive action on the part of the 
troops of the King of Naples against the 
attacks of a mob in insurrection, and that 
which was a wanton destruction of the city 
of Naples, and of the lives of its inhabi- 
tants. Such being the case, Her Majesty's 
Government had altogether refrained from 
issuing instructions which would enable our 
naval commanders to act by force against 
Naples or Messina. Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had, however, strongly remonstrated 
with the Government of the King of Naples 
against the renewal at either of those ports 
of those dreadful scenes which had oecurred 
at Palermo, and he was happy to be in a 
position to add that he had received ae- 
counts from our Minister at Naples, which 
stated that he hoped there would be no 
scenes of bloodshed whatever in that city, 
and which led him (Lord John Russell) to 
believe that there was no prospect at pre- 
sent of a bombardment taking place. He 
might further state that he had heard that 
morning that the Constitution of 1848 had 
been proclaimed at Naples, and that elec- 
tions of representatives to a Legislative 
Assembly, which was to meet there in the 
month of September, were about to take 
place. It would therefore be seen that the 
Neapolitan people would have it in their 
power to dispose of their own affairs. He 
might mention that. in this matter there 
had been rumours from time to time with 
respect to the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
forees and of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
abroad which were very erroneous. There 
was a report, the House would remember, 
some time ago, that the fort of Castella- 
mare was occupied by the British Admiral 
during the evacuation of Palermo. That 
report gave great uneasiness in some quar- 
ters, and it was supposed that Her Ma- 
jesty’s forces were about to take posses- 
sion of Castellamare. But there was no 
truth, no foundation whatever, in the Re- 
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ports, There was another ‘report, which 
oceasioned inquiry in ‘‘ another  place,”’ 
that Her Majesty’s Minister at Naples had 
interfered to induce tie Neapolitan Govern- 
ment to restore the two vessels captured 
off Palermo with passengers, and taken 
into Gaeta. He had received a despatch 
from the British Minister at Naples, stat- 
ing that he had not interfered at all in the 
matter. At the same, time he was happy 
to. state that the Neapolitan Government 


had spontaneously given up the vessels, | 7 


and that they were at liberty to return 
to Genoa. 


TAX BILLS.—THE RESOLUTIONS. 
QUESTION. 

Lorpv FERMOY: I rise, Sir, for the 

urpose of asking a question of the hon, 

ember for Finsbury. It happens that I 
have good reason to know that it is the 
wish of a large number of hon. Members 
who agree with him and me on the subject 
of the aggression of the Lords, that he 
should not press his Motion of which he 
has given notice as an Amendment on 
the Resolutions of the noble Lord the 
Prime Minister ; I have therefore now to 
ask the hon. Member for Finsbury whe- 
ther he will be good enough not to press 
his Motion as an Amendment to the Re- 
solutions, but to reserve to himself the right 
of submitting it as a substantive Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.T.S. DUNCOMBE: Sir, I am sorry 
to find that the notice which I have placed 
upon the paper is inconvenient to what is 
called the greater portion of the Liberal 
party in this House. I was in hopes that 
my Amendment would rescue the Liberal 
party from what I consider the impotency 
of the Resolutions of the noble Lord ; but 
finding that not to be the case, and that 
the House would be unanimous on the sub- 
ject I should be sorry that any interfer- 
ence on my part should interrupt that 
unanimity, and if I can obtain no support 
for my Motion from the Liberal party of 
course it will be of no use for me to put it. 
Therefore there is no alternative left but 
to withdraw it, thereby, I believe, disap- 
pointing the public at large. 


TAX BILLS—RESOLUTIONS, * 


Viscount PALMERSTON rose to move 
the first of three Resolutions of which he 
had. given notice, and which are as fol- 
lows :-— 


Lord John Russell 


{COMMONS} 





Resolutions. 1984 


“1, Thatthe right of granting Aids and Supplies 
to the Crown is in the Commons alone, as ap 
essential part of their Constitution; ‘and’ the 
limitation of all such Grants, as to the matter, 
manner, measure, and time, is only in them,” © 

“2. That, although the Lords have exercised the 
power of rejecting Bills of several: descriptions 
relating to ‘Taxation by negativing the whole, yet 
the exercise of that power by them has not been 
frequent, and is justly regarded by this House 
with peculiar jealousy, as affeeting the ‘right of 
the Commons to grant the Supplies and: to pro 
vide the Ways and Means for the. Service of the 
ear.” 

‘3. That, to guard for the future against an un- 
due exercise of that power by the Lords, ‘and to 
secure to ‘the Comnions their rightful contro) over 
Taxation and Supply, this House has:in. its own 
hands, the power so. to impose and _,remit,T; 

and to frame Bills of Supply, that the right of the 
Commons as to the matter, manner, measure and 
time, may be maintained inviolate.” 


Viscount PALMERSTONE said: Sir, 
I rise upon an occasion whieh undoubted- 
ly will rank as one of the first, importance 
among those which have arisen in regard to 
our form, of Parliameniary proceedings, be 
cause there can, in my opinion, be nothing 
more important to this House ;\ there can 
be nothing, I think, of greater importance 
to the country than those questions which 
relate to the respective rights, . privileges, 
and practices of the Houses of Parliament; 
But, Sir, before I address myself to this 
subject, I wish to perform what I consider 
to be a duty—to call the attention of the 
House to that Report which bas been pre- 
sented to them by the Committee whom 
they appointed to investigate and examine 
the Journals and authorities bearing upon 
the question—a document, |. think, eon- 
taining a summary of Parliamentary lore 
that will prove a lasting souree of advant- 
age to the House in regard to the history 
of its proceedings, And, Sir, I. should 
fail to express what I am sure is the opin« 
ion of the Committee, of which I was a 
Member, if I did not state to the House 
how thankful they felt ; how very greatly 
they were indebted to the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge University, who was the 
Chairman of that Committee, and to these 
officers of this House who gave us their 
willing and assiduous assistance in the 
performance of our labours; and I am 
satisfied that the House will respond to the 
Committee in returning their sincere thanks 
and acknowledging their obligations both 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge, and’ to 
those officers of the [louse by whom we 
have been so ably aided. 

Now, Sir, the question at issue involves 
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considerations of the utmost constitutional 
importance. Our constitution consists of 
authorities separate from, and independent 
of, one another ; each possessing rights 
and powers which it may exercise upon its 
own authority. ° In the earlier periods of 
our history that’ was not the case. If, in- 
deed. we go back to very remote periods, 
we sball find that the Lords—that is the 
Barons—were powerful enough to overrule 
the Crown, and by their exertions, by their 
courage, by their perseverance, by their 
spirit, and by their patriotism, they obtain- 
ed for us the great and fundamental char- 
ter of our liberties. Then came a conflict 
between the Crown and the Barons, which 
lasted for a great length of time; but the 
Crown in the end prevailed, and established 
an arbitrary power, which ground down 
and controlled the liberties of the nation 
antil at last it became an intolerable bur- 
den to the people. The extreme exercise 
of ‘an excessive power created resistance. 
The nation rose against the Crown, and in 
withstanding its arbitrary authority, it not 
only overthrew the Crown itself, but in- 
volved the other estates of the realm in its 
rain. Well, Sir, the humour of the country 
did: not long adapt itself to that state of 
things. The power of the Crown was re- 
stored, but it was restored only to be again 
abused. That abuse of authority again pro- 
duced its natural result. The Crown was 
once more overthrown —that is to say, those 
who exercised the authority of the Crown 
were overthrown by the very excess of their 
power, and their unchecked and uncon- 
trolled exercise of it. Then came about 
that state of things under which we have 
sinee 80 happily lived and flourished—under 
which, I may say, this nation has enjoyed 
a greater amount of civil, political, social, 
and religious liberty than, perhaps, ever 
fell ‘to the lot of any other people in the 
world, But how has that result been ac- 
complished? Not by vesting in either of 
the three estates—the Crown, the Lords, 
or the Commons—exclusive or overrul- 
mg power over the others. It has been 
brought about by maintaining for each its 
own separate and independent authority; 
and also by those three powers combining 
together to bear and forbear, endeavouring 
by harmonious concert with each other to 
avoid those conflicts and clashings which 
must have arisen if independent authority, 
and independent action had been exerted by 
each or by all. ‘The consequence of this 
has been that which we now so fortunately 
see around us. 


{Jury 5, 1860} 
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Well, Sir, I say that each estate of the 
realm retains its power. Each of the three 
retains the power of originating laws, and 
each possesses the power, in common with 
the other two, of rejecting laws when pro- 
posed for their acceptance. It is generally 
supposed that the power of the Crown to 
reject laws has ceased to exist; but that is 
a fundamental error. That power survives 
as before, but it is exercised in a different 
manner. Instead of being exercised upon 
the laws proposed for the Royal Assent, it 
is exercised by anticipation in the debates 
and proceedings of the two Houses of Par- 
liament. It is delegated to those who are 
the responsible advisers of the Crown; and 
it is therefore not possible that a law passed 
by the two Houses should be presented to 
the Crown, and should then by the Crown 
be refused. And why is this? Because it 
cannot be imagined that a law should have 
received the consent of both Houses of 
Parliament, in which the responsible Mi- 
nisters of the Crown are sitting debating, 
acting, and voting, unless those who ad- 
vise the Crown have agreed to that law, 
and are, therefore, prepared to counsel the 
Sovereign to assent to it. What would be 
the consequence if that course were not 
pursued? Why, Sir, if a law were passed 
by the two Houses against the will and 
opinion of the Ministers of the day, those 
Ministers must naturally resign their offices 
and be replaced by men in whose wisdom 
Parliament reposed more confidence and 
who agreed with the majorities in the two 
Houses. If that were not the case the two 
Houses would very soon intimate to the 
Crown their opinion in regard to those 
advisers, and would not leave any choice 
as to the hands in which the confidence of 
the Crown should be placed. 

I say, then, Sir, that each branch of 
the Legislature retains its respective power 
of rejection. But the Commons House of 
Parliament have claimed from time imme- 
morial particular privileges in regard to 
particular measures. They have claimed 
—and I think justly claimed, as is stated 
in these Resolutions—the exclusive right 
of determining matters connected with the 
taxation of the people. We (the Commons) 
have claimed to ourselves the right of origi- 
nating such measures. We have denied te 
the Lords the right of originating such 
measures: we have, moreover, denied to 
them the right of altering or amending 
such measures. And both these asser- 
tions of right we have the power to en- 
force; because, in either case, Bills ori- 
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ginating or amended in the Lords must 
come down to this House, and this House 
then has the opportunity either to con- 
fer with the Lords, thereby endeavour. 
ing to persuade them to give up their al- 
terations, or to reject the Bill. In either 
alternative we have in our hands a clear, 
plain, straightforward, and direct method 
of giving effect to the claim or right which 
properly and legitimately belongs to us. 

But, Sir, in those memorable Conferences 
which took place between both Houses of 
Parliament in the year 1671, it was ad- 
mitted by the Attorney General, on behalf 
of the Commons—and for his conduct on 
the occasion of those Conferences he was 
thanked by this House on the ground that 
he had satisfactorily maintained its rights 
and privileges—it was admitted by the At- 
torney General that the Lords, although 
they could not originate and could not 
amend, had nevertheless the power to re- 
ject, money Bills. That admission, however, 
was no great concession, because, as I have 
stated, a Bill rejected in the other House 
at once disappears. It does not come back 
to this House again; and therefore no di- 
rect or immediate action is possible on the 
part of the Commons in regard to a mea- 
sure so rejected in the Lords. Conse- 
quently, in admitting, as the House of 
Commons did at that time, and afterwards 
in the year 1678, that the House of 
Lords have the power of rejecting ‘in the 
whole” as was the expression used, this 
House only admitted that which it would be 
difficult to deny, and that with regard to 
which, if denied, there would be no direct 
manner of giving effect to the denial. 

Thus, then, matters have stood since 
that period, A great number of cases, in- 
deed, have arisen in which Bills connected 
with taxation and impositions upon the peo- 
ple, having been amended by the Lords 
and returned to ‘us, have here been im- 
mediately rejected in some instances, as is 
recorded, with marks of contumely, or 
Conferences have taken place upon them, 
by means of which the Lords have been 
induced to depart from their decision. In 
other instances, again, where the Amend- 
ments of the Lords have been merely ver- 
bal and unimportant, or only sach as were 
calculated to further the intentions of this 
House, those Amendments have been adopt- 
ed in other Bifls sent up to the House of 
Lords which have accordingly been passed 
by that Assembly. 

But, Sir, the cases to which I am now 
adverting relate to Bills which have for’ 


Viscount Palmerston 
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their object the vise of taxes. | The 
present case is of a different nature, | Ip 
is the case of a Bill repealing a tax; 
now, when you admitted the right of ithe 
Lords to reject Bills, if that concession 
were not accompanied—as it was not 
by any limitation as to the kind of Bills 
to which the admission applies, you can 
only by argumentative and abstract rea. 
soning establish a distinction between one 
set of Bills, and Bills of a different: de 
scription. But in fact, although we con- 
tend —and I think, justly contend — for 
a right which is closely interwoven with 
the constitutional history of the country 
—although we contend for the right: of 
originating measures for the grants of sup- 
ply, or of shaping them according to our 
belief of what is for the public interest, 
yet, nevertheless it is well known that the 
Bill so prepared and framed by us. cannot 
pass into law without the assent of the 
Lords ; and it is clear that an. authority 
whose assent is necessary to give a pro 
posal the force of law must, by the very 
nature of things, be at liberty to dissent 
and refuse its sanction. To take from the 
Lords the power of dissenting to a Bill 
to which their assent is now required, you 
would need an Act of Parliament to which 
they must themselves be parties, or you 
must by a revolutionary proceeding sub- 
vert our existing Constitution. 

But, Sir, if we look to that large num- 
ber of precedents in which the Lords have 
returned to us with Amendments Money 
Bills which have been sent to them from 
this ‘House, and in regard to which con- 
ferences took place by means of which 
the alterations thus made were either re. 
jected or agreed to, we shall find, as 1 
have said, that that long string of pre- 
cedents relates almost entirely to Bills 
imposing taxes; and even in the great 
precedent of 1671, upon which the con- 
ference was held, and by which o mutual 
right of rejection was conceded, that con- 
ference originated in the Lords trying to 
diminish a tax which which was proposed 
to them. It did not arise in a case simi- 
lar to that which has recently occurred, in 
which the Lords refused their consent to 
the repeal of a tax, Then, Sir, I say that 
the great bulk of this series of prece- 
dents is somewhat besides the question 
which has given rise to the search’ of 
the Committee. There are, however, pre- 
eedents which’ bear directly upon © the 
point at issue; beeause we find that be- 
tween the year 1714 and the) present 
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timé thore have been about thirty-six cases 
of Bills: for repealing duties or imposts of 
some kind or-other, which have. been sent 
upita the Lords, and bave been rejected 
bythem. or sat least. have not come down 
to this House again. So far,, therefore, 
ad these precedents go, it may, be eon- 
tended, that. they. are authorities upon 
which the House of Lords may ground 
itself to justify its recent proceeding. 
Nevertheless, Sir, if you look at them 
you will find that the Bills which were 
so rejected were Bills, involving taxes 
either of small amount, or connected with 
questions of commercial protection, or of 
public. poliey of some kind; so that in 
fact: it may be said that in these cases the 
rejection of the Bill arose not so much 
from the determination of the Lords to 
continue the imposts upon the country as 
imposts, but rather from their differing in 
opinion with the Commons as to some ques- 
tion of national poliey with reference to 
which these taxes or imposts were to be 
continued or repealed. This also may be 
said with regard to those taxes, that none 
of them were at all to be compared in 
amount to the revenue which was involved 
in the Bill for the repeal of the duties on 


paper. . y 
Well, then, Sir, admitting as I. think 
xe must do, that technically, in point of 
fact, we have never questioned the right 
of:the Lords to reject Bills of that na- 
ture, yet the present case assumes a cha- 
racter’ somewhat different from that of any 
of the precedents, because we have main- 
tained in word, and. we have also main- 
tained by action, that. it, rests with this 
House to frame the Supplies of the year, 
and. to consider and determine with regard 
to the aids and Supplies of the year what 
taxes shall be imposed, and what shall be 
remitted, and also what shall be the pro- 
portion between imposition and remission, 
and what shall be the nature of the ar- 
rangements, It is our privilege to com- 
bine the whole into one scheme, and when 
that scheme is so framed, it certainly is not 
Consistent with the exclusive functions of 
this House that any material portion of it 
should be rejected by the other House, so 
a8 to alter and. entirely vary the bearing 
ofall the financial arrangements, 
«The question is, was that done by the 
House of Lords upon. the late occasion, 
One must admit, I think, that, in prin- 
ciple it was .so,...It eannot be denied that 
the xepeal, of the paper duty did form 
one important, element in the plan, of 
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finances which, was. sent) up, by this, House 
to the Lords, and if everything had re- 
mained, as. it,.was when .that, plan was, 
framed, the refusal, of the Lords to, pass, 
that remission, of duty, they haying agreed 
to pass a Bill adding to another tax, would 
have deranged the combination of finance 
which, upon a balance of remission and. 
imposition, had been thought, by this House 
to be good for the interests of the country, 
and suflicient for the Supplies, of the pre- 
sent year. .At the same. time, Sir,, as 
we have admitted, that in those thirty-six 
eases of rejection to. which I have allud- 
ed, a, question of policy was allowed, to 
enter as an element into, the decision of 
the House.of Lords in those cases, now 
it is not easy to affirm with certainty 
what were the grounds upon whieh the 
House of Lords may have acted, in any 
one of those cases; but looking at the 
manner in which in those instances; ques- 
tions of taxation were combined with other 
questions of policy. it is fair to assume 
that in those cases the rejection of the 
Bill did not arise simply from. the refusal 
of the Lords to relieve the people from a 
certain amount of burden, but was partly 
dictated by the belief that the arrange- 
ments with which the abolition of that 
burden was coupled was. not for the. public 
advantage, and therefore they rejected the 
Bill with which it was connected, 

Well, Sir, can the same be alleged in the 
present instance? I wish to. put that as 
fairly and as impartially as 1 can. This 
is @ question in considering which I think 
that party feelings ought to be cast aside. 
It is one in which higher and larger interests 
than those of party are concerned, and in 
which the course that the House may now 
take will be a precedent to guide future 
Parliaments ; and, therefore, Sir, I think 
that in considering this matter one ought, 
as far as nossible, to place oneself in the 
position of an impartial spectator, and to 
state fairly and honestly that which may be 
said upon each side of the question. 

I cannot here allude to anything that 
may have passed in debate in the House 
of Lords. That is not consistent with our 
Orders; that is not our function; but look- 
ing broadly at the matter I do not, be¢ 
lieve that if, under ordinary circumstances, 
this House had determined that a certain 
tax, ought to be repealed, and, had, sent a 
Bill to the House of Lords for that pur; 
pose, that House would have rejected such 
a measure. If, it had been shown, that 
there, was\an..excess of taxation, which 
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pressed heavily upon certain interests of 
the country, that the revenue raised by it 
was unnecessary, or that a better arrange- 
ment might be made by transferring the 
burden to some other interest that could 
bear ‘it better, I do not believe, judging 
from what has happened on many former 
occasions, that the Lords would have taken 
the step which they recently took. We 
know, Sir,what an immense amount of tax- 
ation has been repealed by the two Houses 
of Parliament since the end of the war in 
1815, and in no one instance, that I am 
aware of, did the Lords dissent from the 
decision of the Commons as to the relief 
of the country from burdens which were 
thought to be no longer necessary. There- 
fore I cannot bring myself to believe 
that the Lords, in the step which they 
have now taken, intended to enter on a 
course, their progress in which, if they did 
enter upon it, it would be the duty of this 
House to resist by every constitutional and 
legal means which are at our command. I 
mean that I do not believe the House of 
Lords intended to take the first step to- 
wards a partnership with this House in ar- 
ranging the Budget of the year, in fixing 
the measure, the manner, the time, or the 
amount of aids and Supplies, which it be- 


longs solely and exclusively to this House to 


determine. If we believed that such was 
their intention, and that this is only the 
first step in such a course, then, Sir, I 
say that it would become us to resolve 
in our own minds to take those measures 
which are in our power to defeat and frus- 
trate it; but until we have some more de- 
cided proof that such an intention was 
entertained, I would adjure the House to 
content itself with the record of that de- 
claration which is contained in the Resolu- 
tions, which I have had the honour to lay 
upon the table, and not, without being 
driven to it as a matter of necessity, to 
enter upon a formal conflict with the other 
House of Parliament. 

But, Sir, I ask have the Lords received 
no encouragement from this House to take 
this particular step? The Bill for re- 

aling the Excise Duties on Paper was 

rought into this House under cireum- 
tances which were materially and noto- 
riously altered when its rejection in the 
House of Lords took place, and although 
its second reading was carried by a ma- 
jority of 53, its third reading was passed 
by a majority of only 9. 

Well, Sir, if it had gone to the Lords 
with an equally large majority upon the 
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third: reading ‘as upon) the seeond; oF deo 
not’ believe that’ they would have: done: 
otherwise ‘than ‘pass it; but they ‘saw-ahi) 
though they may not have known ‘itiofix, 
cially, i¢ was'a matter’ of public notox 

riety when our proceedings | were! \Jaid/ 
upon their table—they saw ‘that ‘during: 
the interval between the second:and thitd 

reading the opinion of this House appeared» 
to have undergone considerable alteration, 

The majority of 53 upon the second reading: 
of the Bill was reduced to 9 upon the third 

reading. Were not the Lords, therefore, ens): 
titled to think that the opinion of this House’ 
upon this question was not so strong agit)! 
had been? Then, as far as they could judge 

by public opinion, they might legitimately 

infer that which the hon. Gentlemaw the» 
Secretary of the Treasury has since ‘con- 

firmed by the Estimates laid on the table of 

the House, that that whieh we had a rightto” 
expect would not take place with regard 

to the balance of income and’ expenditure 

had taken place; and might: they not’! 
think that it would be wise to give this: 

House time for reconsideration; witha 

view to see whether that amount of ré- 

venue, which was justly thought to ‘be’ 
unnecessary when the financial arrange- 

ments for the year were made might not) 

by altered circumstances, the occurrence ’ 
of which it was beyond our power to con»! 
trol, become a source of income whiehit 
was desirable to keep up for the year,’ 
rather than to make up for it by transfer 
ring to other interests the burden whieh 
had been long borne by that industry’ and 
that interest of paper manufacture’ which 
was affected by the duty. 

Well, Sir, stating, as I trust, the cnse 
impartially upon both sides, while on the 
one hand I think the House would have 
been right to have resisted any attempt ou 
the part of the Lords to enter into a 'part- 
nership with us with a view to determine 
the financial arrangements of the year+ 
while I think that by so doing they would be 
stepping out of their province and —s 
from the line of constitutional - right whie 
the history of the country has assigned 
them—yet on the otber hand, if it'can be 
believed, and I am led myself to think'so,' 
that they were not actuated’ on this occa 
sion by any such intention, but by motives 
of policy dependent upon the circumstances 
of the moment, I think it would not be wise 
for this [louse to enter into a conflict with 
the House of Lords upon a ground whieh 
may nut really exist, but to satisfy them- 
selves with a declaration of what-are-their 
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own ¢onstitutional powers and privileges, 
reserving, to themselves: the: exercise of 
that-power, which they have within their 
owfi means if any. ease should arise, if that 
opinion which I have,expressed should not 
baiconfirmed ;--and if, a deliberate course 
should be pursued of changing the. whole 
system of constitutional proceedings in re- 
gird to taxation—I say, Sir, that if that 
should;;,arise. we: will determine to. use 
thosé'means which I am convinced we pos- 
seas and which are quite sufficient to re- 
strain or to prevent any such inroads on 
the-constitutional privileges of this House, 
Many may think that the last Resolution is 
too vague, and that it does not distinetly 
point out the method by which we might 
enforce our constitutional rights and _pri- 
vileges in the event of an attempt being 
made to invade them. But there are many 
ways.in which, upon such a ease arising, 
wé should! be able, first) by argument, 
ultimately by the: exercise of our own au- 
thority, to prevent such an. encroachment 
upon: the constitutional funetions of this 
House; » If, Sir, such a mad course were 
tobe adopted by the Lords, it would: not 
beby a Xesolution entered upon our Jour- 
nals;. it would not be by commencing a 
scolding match with the other House; it 
would, not be by impotent words laid on 
our table that our constitutional rights 
could'be vindicated... No, Sir, it would be 
by,action, which we should not be slow to 
discover the mode of taking; and I have 
notso mean an opinion of the powers of 
this: House and of the weight of public 
sextiment—which would be declared em- 
phatically in such a case—as to. believe 
that we should be reduced to that condi- 
tion in which the Commons of 1671  re- 
presented themselves to be when they said, 
that, their: right. to originate and grant 
aid ;to the Crown was the only poor thing 
they had to proffer for the acceptance of 
their Sovereign, The House of Commons 
stands now ina very different position 
from that in which it has been at other pe- 
tiods of our history. The course of events, 
théextension of representation, the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, the power of the preas, 
and. the effect of public opinion have been 
such that: this House is daily increasing 
in ats power instead, of \ diminishing in 
that, respect ; and therefore, Sir, so far 
from feeling any apprehension that. the 
Lids: may' be able to usurp our legitimate 
functions, I am convinced that if we pursue 
4 steady, dignified, and consistent course— 
if wenbstain. from anything that may 
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savour of passion.or aggression -~ if,.we., 
stand upon and, maintain oar, own nights, |; 
using, when necessary, the means belonging ., 
to uy of making those rights respected, wwe, 
shall be able, whenever our real. functions, | 
are deliberately invaded, to protect, them in,,| 
the face of day, and with the full approval 
and sanction of the country. »., | 26! 

I say, then, Sir, that. these Resolutio 
are adequate to the present occasion. They 
declare in plain language what. pur (con- 
stitutional functions are—rights and fune- 
tions which I may say are interwoven with | 
the whole course and history of, this coun- 
try, which no. man can deny, whieh will, not, 
be denied, I venture to. say by any.single 
individual in the, other House. or. in,\any, : 
part of the country. The Resolutions, 
moreover point out that if our rights should 
be invaded, we have within our own hands 
the means of resisting such invasion... I 
think, Sir, it would. not have: been, become, 
ing or even decent upon an oceasion,on | | 
which there was.an appearance at all events 
of an intention to invade our fanetions— 
it would not have been right or decent-for 
this House.to have remained, absolutely 
silent. Such a silence might |have been 
construed into.a yielding of rights..and 
funetions which we mean steadily to. mainy,, 
tain in our own hands. On the other hand, 
Sir, I think we should not have raised our- 
selves in public estimation: I do not) think 
we’ should have done anything, towards 
maintaining effectively those rights and 
functions which belong to us if we bad 
thrown into these Resolutions, anything 
likely to prove the commencement of hos- 
tilities with the other branch of the Legis- 
lature. It is of the utmost importance in 
a Constitution like ours, where there are 
different branches independent. jof each 
other, each with powers of its own, and 
where cordial and: harmonious action is, 
necessary, that care should be :taken to 
avoid the commencement of an unnecessary 
quarrel. The party which acted otherwise 
would, I consider, incur a very. grave re+ 
sponsibility. I will not believe that it was 
the intention of the House of Lords to, do 
so. Some may think that. I entertain too 
favourable a view of the conduct of that 
House, but I say that. if we have not proof 
sufficient to satisfy us that the rejection of 
the Paper Duty Bill was the first step in a 
new system of constitutional conduct, we 
had better, instead of involving ourselves in 
an unnecessary quarrel, pursue the. policy 
which we now fate for the adoption 
of the House, 1, think that course:is 6: 
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dignified’ one.’ TI: think,’ too, it will) he 
efficacious. I am convinced in my own 
mind that these ‘Resolutions, going forth 
from this House will be a sufficient warning 
to guard against any occurrence in future 
to which we might fairly take exception. 
We are not prepared to undo that which 
has been done. Perhaps in ordinary times, 
under ordinary circumstances, we might 
have advised this House to pass again the 
Bill which was rejected by the Lords, to 
return it toties quoties, if you will; to sus- 
pend all other business till it was passed, 
and by the exercise of those means which we 
have in our own hands, to render it neces- 
sary for the Lords to give way. But, Sir, 
the circumstances of the moment do not 
render that course of action desirable; and 
that being so, I say that unless we felt at 
liberty to return the Bill in some shape or 
other, and to insist in the present Session 
upon the repeal of the paper duty, we 
ought to take the course which it is my 
duty to recommend for adoption. 

And, Sir, in conclusion, I would only 
urge upon the two houses the advice which 
a great authority in Parliamentary mat- 
ters—Mr. Hatsell—has embodied in two 
passages of his well-known work. I would 
say to the Lords, 

“The conclusion to be drawn from all these 
transactions is that it should be the endeavour of 
each House of Parliament to take eare in their 
proceedings not to transgress those boundaries 
which the Constitution has wisely allotted to them, 
nor to interfere in those matters which by the rules 
and practice of Parliament in former ages are not 
within their jurisdiction, for the rights and pri- 
vileges of Parliament are interwoven with the 
earliest establishment of government in this 
country.” 


Sir, I would recommend that passage to 
the consideration of the House of Lords. 
To the House of Commons I would venture 
to suggest another passage from the same 


author. I would say to them, 


“ The sole and exclusive right of beginning all 
aids and charges upon the public, and not suffer- 
ing any alteration to be made by the Lords, is 
sufficiently guarded by the claims as here ex- 
pressed, and it does not seem to be cither for their 
honour or advantage to push the matter further, 
and, by asserting privileges which may be sub- 
jects of doubt and discussion, thereby to weaken 
their claim to those clear and indubitable rights 
which are vested in them by the Constitution, and 
have been confirmed to them by the constant and 
uniform practice of Parliament.” 


I think, Sir, that to refuse the Lords 
the right of rejecting Bills which go up to 
them for their assent, would bring us un- 
der the meaning of the passage I have just 
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read. But I do not believe that the: Honsa 
would be disposed to follow that: course; 
I am inclined to think that this ‘Honsg 
values highly the existence of thato har. 
mony which it is essential should: prevail 
between the two branches).of the Legislax 
ture: and if at all times that ought to the 
the ruling feeling of the louse, I ami sum 
there is nothing in the ‘present, aspéet of 
affairs out of the kingdom—there | is jos 
thing, I repeat, Sir, in the general aspect 
of affairs in Europe and inthe) world 
which should lead this House to think less 
highly of the importance of a harmenious 
union, or to dispose them to exhibit to'4o- 
reign nations the lamentable and humiliating 
spectacle of a disunited Legislature, of adi- 
vided people, and of internal conflicts ata 
time when it is desirable for the dignity, 
honour, and interests of this country that 
we should manifest to all nations a harme 
nious unity of action among all the estates 
of the realm for the common welfare of the 
country. J now beg, Sir, to moveithe 
first Resolution :— tw 

Motion made and Question proposed,’ 

“ That the right of granting Aids and Supplies 
to the Crown is in the Commons alone, as an essen 
tial part of their Constitution ; 1nd the limitation 
of all such Grants, as to the matter, manner, mea~ 
sure, and time, is only in them.” 

Mr. COLLIER: Mr. Speaker, it cap 
pears to me that the first Resolution whieh. 
has been proposed for our adoption by. the 
noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty's 
Government is sufficiently explicit. It des 
clares that which the House of Commons 
has many times declared before, and itiap: 
pears to me that the declaration is ony# 
fitting occasion. But I cannot compliment 
the noble Lord on the perspicuity of the 
two following Resolutions. I am ‘not sure 
whether, from these two Resolutions, itis 
to be collected that the House of Commons 
has or has not a right to complain of the 
proceedings of the House of Lords in re 
speet to the rejection of the Bill for the 
repeal of the paper duty. 

Sir, I rather collect from the lastof 
these Resolutions that we have’ cause to 
complain, because if we have not a right 
to complain of the proceedings of the 
House of Lords, I hardly know upon what 
principle it is declared that we are’ to:take 
proceedings to prevent the recurrence of 
a similar proceeding on the part of the 
House of Lords. 

Now, Sir, I have given’ notice of aD 
Amendment which would have remedied 
any ambiguity in these Resolutions: My 
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Amendment was to this effect :—that the 
House of Lords, by rejecting the Paper 
Duty'Repeal Bill, had committed a viola- 
tion of constitutional usage. | used no 
hard words; I implied no strong expres- 
sions; but it appeared to me that they 
had done one of two things—either that 
the House. of Lords had committed a 
breach of constitutional usage or that they 
had not. If they had not, I do not know 
what reason we have for a Resolution at 
all, If they had, I do not see why the 
House of Commons should shrink from 
expressing our views and declaring so. 

Sir, it was my determination to have 
proposed a Resolution then containing a 
definite expression of the opinion of this 
House. As, however, I. find that the 
opinions of many hon. Members around 
me are in favour of a unanimous vote, and 
that I should be running counter to the 
feelings of the House if 1 were to propose 
that Resolution, I feel that it would not 
be desirable that I should take any course 
which might prevent that unanimous deci- 
sion to which the House wishes to come, 

But, Sir, perhaps the House will permit 
me, haying been a Member of the Select 
Committee, and having considered the sub- 
ject and given it some attention, to state 
very briefly the views which I entertain 
upon the subject now under discussion. 
Not one word will I utter in this diseus- 
sion, | promise the House, in the slightest 
degree disrespectful to the House of Lords 
upon this oecasion. 

Now, Sir, all who are moderately well 
acquainted with the history of this coun- 
try are aware that we owe to the House 
of Lords no small portion of our freedom, 
They have privileges as valuable and as 
dear to them as our own; their privileges 
are as dear to them as are the privileges 
of the House of Commons to the House 
of Commons. But while we respect their 
privileges we are bound to assert our own, 
for we hold them, not only for ourselves, 
but we hold them in trust for the people of 
Rogland. 

Now, Sir, I will state at once to the 
House what it is 1 am prepared to main- 
tain with respect to the recent vote of the 
House of Lords. 

Sir, I do not mean to assert that the 
Yote of the House of Lords was illegal, 
but 1 do assert that it was opposed to 
tunstitutional usage. I assert that it is a 
breach of that tacit understanding which 
tegulates the functions of the two Houses 
of Parliament, without the maintenance of 
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which the constitution cannot work, And, 
Sir, I may in one moment illustrate the 
difference between that which is legal and 
that which is constitutional. 

Now, Sir, no man will dispute the legal 
right of the Crown to veto any Bill or any 
number of Bills; but will any man tell me 
that if the Crown vetoed every Bill which 
is passed by the two Houses during the 


Session, let me ask whether any man 


would say that sueh a course would be 
constitutional ? 

Sir, upon the subject of the difference 
between what is legal and what is consti- 
tutional, I will at once quote an authority 
which I am sure will be respected by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite if they will do me the 
favour to listen to me. It is the authority 
of Lord Lyndhurst on the occasion of the 
discussion in the House of Lords on the 
Life Peerages Bill. Lord Lyndhurst upon 
that occasion insisted as against the Crown 
that although there may have been a strict 
legal right, still the exercise of that right 
wag unconstitutional; and I pray the House 
to hear what was said by Lord Lyndhurst 
upon that occasion, whieh explains more 
clearly to my view the difference between 
what is legal and what is constitutional. 
Lord Lyndhurst says,— 


“TJ hear it repeated that this is part of the 
prerogative of the Crown, and that the Crown 
may legally appoint a Peer for life. Assuming 
that to be the case, it does not follow that every 
exercise of such a prerogative is consistent with 
the principles of the Constitution. The Sovereign 
may, if he thinks proper, by his prerogative ereate 
a hundred Peers with descendible qualities in the 
course of a day. That would be consistent with 
the prerogative, and strictly legal ; but everybody 
must feel, and everybody must know, that such 
an exercise of the undoubted prerogative of the 
Crown would be a flagrant violation of the princi- 
ples of the Constitution. In the same manner, 
the Sovereign might place the Great Seal in the 
hands of a layman wholly unacquainted with the 
laws of the country. Other cases might be ad- 
duced, but these already cited are sufficient to 
establish the principle which I maintain.” 


And, Sir, Lord Lyndhurst concludes with 
these words, to which I pray the particular 
attention of the House. 

“ Every person who has studied the Constitu- 
tion of this country, and who is at all conversant 
with the principles on which it is founded, must be 
aware that one of its principles is long continued 
usage.” 

Sir, the same argument was used by 
another noble and learned Lord, who, as 
against the Crown, quoted this maxim, 
** Leges per consuetudinem abrogantur.”’ 

Sir, I will now eall the attention of the 
House to a Resolution of the House of 
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Lords with respect: to the conduct of this 
House, which directly illustrates the posi- 
tion which I now put before the House. 

Sir, in 1702, in a Bill called the Land 
Tax and Irish Forfeiture Bill, we had in- 
serted a provision creating an incapacity in 
the managers of the Excise from sitting in 
Parliament. Now we had a right to do 
that ; there can be no doubt whatever that 
we possessed a legal right to do that, but 
the House of Lords passed this Resolu- 
tion— 

“ That the annexing any clause or clauses to a 
Bill of Aid or Supply, the matter of which is 
foreign to and different from the said Bill of Aid 
or Supply is Unparliamentary, and tends to the de- 
struction of the Constitution of the Government.” 

Now, Sir, I say that if the House of 
Lords could assert as against the Crown 
the distinction between that which is legal 
and that which is constitutional, they can- 
not complain that the same distinction is as- 
serted against them. The House of Lords 
were perfectly right—there was such a 
distinction. Our Constitution is not fourtded 
in any code, nor written in any book; 
happily, I say you do not describe the 
Constitution by defining the precise legal 
and technical rights of any one branch of 
the Legislature—for any one branch of 


the Legislature, by insisting on no more 
than its legal and technical rights, without 
transgressing any positive law of Parlia- 
ment, may upset the whole balance of the 


Constitution, The three bodies politic, if 
I may use the expressiov, are not retained 
in their orbit by any foree which it is pos- 
sible with mathematical precision to define. 
Their harmonious action was secured by a 
tacit understanding which regulates the 
motion of each, which, though the least 
palpable, was one of the most essential 
elements of the Constitution, and when any 
one of them deviates from the course pre- 
scribed by that tacit understanding, the 
whole Parliamentary equilibrium was dis- 
turbed. 

Now, Sir, having established the differ. 
ence between that which is legal and that 
which is constitutional, forgive me for a 
moment. reminding the House of the pre- 
cise effect of that which the House of 
Lords have done. 

Sir, the House of Commons have passed 
a Budget, one main feature of which was 
the repeal of the Paper Duty, and another 
main feature was the increase of the In- 
come Tax. There were several divisions 
in this House upon the question as to whe- 
ther the Paper Duty should be repealed 
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and the Income’ Tax increaked, & 

hon. Members voted for the increas@ofithe 
Income Tax, upon the express understand. 
ing, if I mistake not, that the Paper Duty 
would be repealed. ft 194] 

Now, Sir, the House of Lords’ havevag. 
cepted so much of the Budget as increased 
the income tax, but they have refused s 
much of the Budget as repeals the paper 
duty ; and I do assert that this is a course 
which they bave never taken ‘before, ‘I 
say that there is no precedent for it; ] 
say that it is an interference with theright 
of the Commons to regulate taxation which 
the House of Lords until the year 1860 
never has attempted. 

Now, Sir, let us see what the effect of 
this would be if the Paper Duty Repeal 
Bill had been intended to take: effect’ at 
once. The duty would have been actu 
taken off, and the effect of the vote ofthe 
House of Lords would have been that a 
tax being taken off, it would have’ been re- 
imposed, and that for the first time inthe 
history of our Constitution. 

Sir, the vote in the House of Lords 
has been defended, not upon the ground 
suggested by the noble Lord (alluding*to 
the Earl of Derby who was sitting inuthe 
Peers’ gallery,) but it has. been defended 
upon the ground that the House of Com- 
mons did not take sufficient care to provide 
proper supplies for the exigencies ofthe 
State. It has been said that the House of 
Lords took a more comprehensive view than 
the House of Commons. [Cheers from 
the Opposition.] | quite understand hon. 
Gentlemen opposite maintaining that view 
of the question—that the House of Lords 
looking to a possible deficit this year, and 
a possible deficit in the next year, and the 
year to come—[ Cheers from the Opposi- 
tion.] I am glad that I am right in the 
view I take—that the House of Lords dif- 
fering from the Crown and differing from 
the Commons, undertook to supply s mil- 
lion and a quarter more than the House of 
Commons thought necessary to supply. : 

Sir, I cannot aecede to the: doctrine 
broached by the noble Lord that the con 
stitutional right of the House of Lords'ito 
deal with the Bill depends upon the amount 
of majority. . I know of no: constitati 
maxim that if a Money Bill has been car- 
ried by a majority of 50, the House of 
Lords has no right to deal with it, but-that 
if passed by a majority of ten they have a 
right to deal with it. That is entirely new 
to me. . 


Now, Sir, that then is the effect-of the: 
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, t of, the noble Lord,... The course 

ed by the House of Lords has un- 
questionably taken everybody by surprise. 
. Sir, L will now proceed to inquire whe- 
ther this proceeding of the House of Lords 
jg or is| not, consistent with constitutional 
usage, and before I come to the precedents 
to which I will invite the attention of the 
House very shortly, I wish to remind them 
of, what is familiar to them, but which from 
its yery familiarity may not present itself 
totheir minds. It is hardly necessary to 
yenind them that this House alone is ad- 
dressed by the Crown on the question of 
Supplies. Whether or not at the conclu- 
sion of the present Session, Her Majesty 
will thank the House of Lords for not con- 
senting to the remission of taxation, I do 
not know, but it seems to me to be a mat- 
ter of courtesy that Her Majesty should 
do so. 

Sir, Money Bills are sent back to this 
House instead of being presented by the 
House of Lords to the Crown, and above 
all (and to this-I beg to draw the particu- 
lar attention of the House), the Votes of 
the House of Commons with respect to 
Supplies have been treated for a great 
length of time as practically final and con- 
elusive. 

Now, Sir, if the House will allow me I 
will read a short extract from Blackstone 
(and there was no greater lawyer than 
Blackstone), written more than a hundred 
years ago, in which it appears that the con- 
fidence of the publie in the Votes of this 
House was then old. Blackstone writes 
this :— 

“The Resolutions of this Committee (Ways and 
Means) when approved of by a Vote of the House 
are\generally esteemed to be as it were ‘ final’ and 
‘conclusive,’ For though the supply cannot be 
actually raised upon the subject till directed by an 
act of the whole Parliament yet no moneyed man 
will seruple to advance to the Government any 

tity of ready cash on the credit of a bare 
ote of the House of Commons, though no law 
be yet, passed to establish it.” 

Now, Sir, I ask would Blackstone, the 
most aceurate of writers, append this pas- 
sage if the House of Lords had ever dealt 
with this? I quote the passage as a com- 
mentary upon the precedents, and I say 
that Blackstone would never have appended 
this passage if there had been a precedent 
atallin point on the recent proceedings 
of the House of Lords. 

* Now, Sir, having called the attention of 
the House to a passage from a great law- 
yer, perhaps I may be permitted to call 
the attention of the House to the opinion of 
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the greatest of statesmen, Lord Chatham. 
It is an extract from his) speech on the 
subject. of the taxation of America, » Lord 
Chatham says: 

“Taxation is no part of the governing or legis- 
lative power. The taxes are a voluntary gift and 
grant of the Commons alone, And I pray the 
attention of the House to this distinction, In le- 
gislation the three estates of the realm are alike 
concerned ; but the concurrence of the Peers and 
the Crown to a tax is only necessary to clothe it 
with the form ofalaw. The gift and grant is of 
the Commons alone. In ancient days the Crown, 
the barons, and the clergy possessed the lands, 
In those days the barons and the clergy gave and 
granted to the Crown. ‘The property of the 
Lords, compared with that of the Commons, is as 
a drop of water in the ocean ; and this House re- 
presents these Commons, the proprietors of the 
lands. And those proprietors virtually represent 
the rest of the inhabitants. When, therefore, in 
this House we give and grant, we give and grant 
what is our own. The distinction between legis- 
lation and taxation is essentially necessary to 
liberty. The Crown and the Peers are equally 
legislative powers with the Commons. If taxa- 
tion be a part of simple legislation, the Crown 
and the Peers have rights in taxation as well as 
yourselves,” 


And I pray the attention of the House 
to the prophetic passage in conclusion, 
He says: 

“ Rights which they will claim, which they will 
exercise, whenever the principle can be supported 
by power.” 


Sir, to the last Lord Chatham maintained 
that, although we had a right to legislate 
for America with respect to all other ques- 
tions, even with regard to the regulation 
of trade, although it might incidentally in- 
volvye taxation, we had no right to deal 
with questions of pure taxation, on the 
principle that taxation and representation 
went together. 

Now, Sir, this is the creed in which we 
have all been brought up. Sir, it is the 
faith in which the country have acted; and 
the House of Commons, acting on this 
faith, have in the present century voted a 
large quantity of revenue, which was for- 
merly annual, but which they made perpe- 
tual, on the understanding and belief that 
the House of Lords would never interfere 
to prevent the grant. Sir, I am satisfied 
that we never should have voted the Sugar 
Duties and Malt Duties as permanent 
duties, if we had believed that we, the 
grantors, giving a voluntary grant, should 
not be permitted at any time to change 
our minds; and the House of Lords, who 
have repeatedly said that we, the House of 
Commons, were the sole judges of the mat- 
ter, the manner, and the time, would in- 
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terpose, and say you, are not the judges of 
these things, and we will interpose to pre- 
vent you exereising your own judgment as 
to the time for which these taxes will be 
taken. 

Sir, I think I may instance the very ap- 
pointment of this Committee, as a proof 
that every one was taken by surprise at 
this vote of the House of Lords. I hear it 
said occasionally, ‘‘ Oh, the House of Lords 
have done no more than they have been 
accustomed to do; they have just as much 
right to reject this Bill as the Bill for the 
Abolition of Church Rates, or any other 
Bill.” But if this proceeding was alto-| 
gether analogous, why was not the Motion 
of the noble Lord for a Committee to search 
for precedents opposed; & precedent, be jit 
remembered, which the House of Com- 
mons has never taken, except upon very 
grave occasions, when its liberties have 
been seriously endangered, either by the 
Lords or by the Crown ? 

Now, Sir, having made these observa- 
tions, if the House will permit me, I will 
now refer to the precedents; and I pro- 
mise them that if they will give me their 
patience a very short time, I will not 
abuse that patience; I will go through the 
precedents as briefly as possible; and I 
shall be able to classify them, and very 
shortly to deal with them; but it is abso- 
lutely necessary to do that. These prece- 
dents must be explained; these precedents, 
as they stand alone, would entirely mislead 
the House. 

Now, the Committee, of which I was a 
Member, have not thought it necessary to 
go back before the year 1628. And pro- 
bably the House will think that a wise step, 
for the greater number of the most impor- 
tant precedents have occurred since that 
time; and unquestionably it is most impor- 
tant to ascertain what has been the prac- 
tice since the Revolution, when the Consti- 
tution may be said to have been finally 
settled. Let it always be borne in mind, 
that if the Revolution settled the Constitu- 
tion, it settled it upon the old foundations. 
The Revolution introduced nothing new; it 
merely restored what was old. It is true 
that the foundations of our liberty had 
been undermined ; but still the old and 
solid masonry remained, and is distinctly 
visible; and it is because the fabric of our 
Constitution has been erected upon these 
foundations that it now stands. 

Sir, one of those main foundations was 
the exelusive right of the Commons to tax 
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the commonalty of England; and it may 
Mr. Collier 


be well to establish, if; indeed, therd he 
question of it, that this is not a 
tively new right set up by ‘the Housevet 
Commons; it is not the consequende of 
usurpation, but it is as old as the existengs 
of the very Commons themselves. 

Now, Sir, without discussing ‘theeh 
secure points in the early history of ‘thy 
country, I will make this remark—that the 
Commons appear to have broken the egg 
fully fledged with all the powers of tax, 
tion. Their powers of taxation were cooval 
with their existence, and they were ealled 
into existence as instruments of taxation, 
I find in the 9th of Edward IT., this ex: 
tract in the Rolls of Parliament. I will not 
fatigue the House by reading any lengths 
ened passages; but I think it necessary 
to read some passages. As early asthe 
reign of the 9th of Edward II., I find this 
entry in the Rolls of Parliament :— 


‘* Cives, burgenses et milites de comitatibus qui 

venerunt ad Parliamentum concesserunt domino 
Regi in auxilium expeditionis quere sui 
quintam decimam, bonorum mobilium civiam bur 
gensium, et hominum de civitatibus, burgia‘e 
dominiis Domini Regis in regno suo.” 
Now, Sir, it is important that the very 
next entry to this is thet of an Act in 
which both Houses coneur, enabling the 
King to raise troops; but the grant of 
money was from the Commons alone. ‘In 
this reign, in the next of Edward IIL, in 
the next of Richard TI., and in the next 
of Henry IV., the Commons have asserted 
again and again their right to the exclusive 
taxation of the Commonalty. I know that 
in ancient times the House of Lords taxed 
themselves, and the clergy taxed them- 
selves up to the reign of Charles I., in 
Convocation; but the exclusive right of the 
Commons to tax the people of England was 
coeval with their very existence. They 
soon became assured of those rights, and 
they insisted on conditions in. the reign of 
Richard II., which is stated by Hallam im 
his Middle Ages ;— 

“The Commons refused to grant a Supply ex 
cept upon the condition that the King would par- 
don the insurgents ; and thereupon a controversy 
arose between the King and the Commons, and 
the King eventually gave way.” 


There a controversy had arisen between 
the King and the Commons, and the King 


eventually gave way. That was a case In 
which the House of Lords was in no‘way 
concerned. 

Now, without going at length through 
the earlier reigns, it may be enough to say 


that through the reigns of the Princes of 
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the House of, Tudor, the rights of both 
Houses of Parliament were, to a great de- 
, in abeyance, both Houses being over- 
awed, by the Crown. But neither in the 
ion of Henry VIII, nor in that of 
Elizabeth, did the Crown ever venture to 
dispute the right of the House of Commons 
totax the people to the extent to which it 
was disputed by James, and subsequently 
by Charles I. But the right to tax had 
always been valued by the Commons more 
than all their other rights put together, 
and they have always regarded the struggle 
for the right of taxation as a struggle for 
their own existence, 

Now, Sir, having thus rapidly given a 
sketch of the previous periods of history 
before the Report (I am very unwilling to 
occupy the time of the House; I assure 
them that I will not do so longer than is 
absolutely necessary), I now come to the 
year 1640, when Pym asserted the rights 
of the House of Commons, and I venture 
very shortly to say that Pym insisted upon 
nonew right ; but he insisted upon a right 
which had existed for centuries before. I 
beg to call the attention of the House to 
what took place upon that memorable occa- 
sion, The Lords sent a message to the 
Commons to this effect. They intimated 


very politely at first that it would be de- 
sirable to begin with Supply before any- 
thing else; but they accompanied that 
message with these memorable words, to 
which 1 beg to call the attention of the 
House. They say :— 


“Upon all these considerations, although my 
Lords would not meddle with matters of subsidy 
which belong properly and naturally to you; no, 
not to give you advice therein, but have utterly 
declined it, yet being members of one body, &c., 
they have declared by vote that they hold it most 
neceesary and fit that the matter of Supply should 
have! precedence over any other matter or con- 
sideration whatsoever.” 


Sir, the House of Lords, in 1640, declared 
that’ they would not meddle with subsidy ; 
not so much as even to give advice. But 
the House of Lords, in 1860, have done a 
deal more than give us advice. They 
ve not only taken on-themselves to ad- 
vise, but they have also taken on them- 
selves to correct, Upon that occasion to 
which I refer, Pym vindicated the rights 
of the House of Commons. He said :— 


“Your Lordships have been pleased to affirm 
that the matter of subsidy and Supply naturally 
belonging to the House of Commons, your Lord- 

would not meddle with it ; no, not so much 
4# to give advice. But,” he continued, “if you 
have voted this (referring to their vote), you have 
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not only meddied with matter of Supply ; but. as 
far as in you lies, have concluded both the matter 
and order of proceeding which the House of Com- 
mons takes to be a breach of their privilege.” 


If the House will now kindly give me their 
attention for a few minutes, I think I shall 
be able to show that there are none of the 
precedents quoted in the Report of the 
Committee to which I am about to address 
myself at all applicable to the recent pro- 
ceedings of the House of Lords, Those 
precedents are divided into two classes— 
where the Lords have amended the Bill, 
and where they have sejected the Bill. 
And this I must say, that if the question 
had been whether the Lords had a right to 
amend instead of rejecting, I should have 
had more difficulty in dealing with the pre- 
cedents, because there are far more pre- 
eedents for amending than for rejecting 
Bills. It ought to be borne in mind that 
the House of Lords never relinquished 
the right to amend. They asserted it as 
strongly as they did the right to reject; 
more so, in fact. 

Now, Sir, if the House will permit me, 
I will proceed to deal with the thirty-four 
precedents relating to the rejection of Bills 
repealing or altering a tax. I have classified 
them, and I think I shall be able to state 
the effect of them very shortly. Let it 
always be borne in mind with respect to 
these precedents that the House of Com- 
mons does not dispute, and never has dis- 
puted, the right of the House of Lords to 
deal with all questions independent of taxa- 
tion, All that the House of Commons 
maintain is that taxation is our province. 
We have never said that if a Bill concern- 
ing the Church, for example, or eoncern- 
ing highways, incidentally imposed a tax 
or contained taxing provisions, that, there- 
fore, the House of Lords have no right to 
deal with it. If we did so, we should 
arrogate to ourselves a most unconstitu- 
tional power, and should be encroaching 
on the proper functions of the House of 
Lords, But I shall be able to show the 
House that these precedents do not con- 
tain a single case in which the Lords have 
rejected a Bill repealing or altering a tax 
upon purely financial grounds. Five of the 
precedents (I will go through them very 
shortly) relate to religion—the Gaol Chap- 
lains Bill, the Roman Catholic Land Tax 
Bill, the Tithes (Ireland) Bill, the Per- 
sonal Tithes Abolition Bill, and the Chureh 
Rates Abolition Bill, These all relate to 
religion, and I may state that several of 
these are what are called ‘‘tacks,’’ that is, 
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provisions were added to them which the 
House of Commons had, strictly speaking, 
perhaps, no right to add, and relating to 
matters other than taxation. I find, for 
example, that the Gaol Chaplains Bill was 
an Act relating to the salaries of clergy- 
men, and giving justices of the peace the 
power of dismissing officiating chaplains in 
Houses of Correction. There can be no 
doubt that the House of Lords had a per- 
fect right to deal with that Bill. 

Now, Sir, I come to six other Bills, I 
have disposed of five. Six other Bills are 
the Highways Bill, the Highway Penalties 
Bill, the Sale of Game Bill, the Court of 
Session (Scotland) Bill, the Tolls on Steam 
Carriages Bill, and the Rating Stock-in- 
Trade Bill. All these Bills involve ques- 
tions of policy of various descriptions re- 
lative to the regulation of highways, the 
sale of game, the relief of the poor, &. 
—questions with which this House never 
asserted an exclusive right todeal. Eigh- 
teen other Bills relate to the regulation of 
trade, and I say that the House of Com- 
mons have never arrogated to themselves 
the exclusive right to regulate any branch 
of trade. The House of Lords might have 
thrown out a Bill concerning the corn laws 
when that Bill was sent up to them, that 


being a question with which they had a 


perfect right to deal. It was a question of 
free trade and of protection. The distine- 
tion suggested by Lord Chatham should 
be clearly borne in mind with reference to 
this point. ‘‘You may tax the Americans,” 
Lord Chatham says, ‘‘for the regulation 
of trade, but you must not tax them for 
fiscal purposes.”” The House of Lords 
have a perfect right to interfere with Bills 
for the regulation of trade, but they have 
no right to interfere with money Bills. 
Now, the Woollen Manufactures Bill was 
a question of protection to trade; the Irish 
Cattle Importation Bill and the Irish Tal- 
low Bill were questions of justice to Ire- 
land. The Anglesea Copper Mines Bill 
was a question of protection. The Thread 
Lace Bill involved the protection of the 
lace manufacture of the country. The 
Foul Salt Bill—salt used for manure—the 
Brass Exportation Bill, the Corn Regula- 
tion Bill, the Coasting Trade Bill, which 
has been quoted, and. which is what is 
called a ‘‘ tack”—all these Bills contained 
regulations on a variety of subjects with 
which the House of Lords had a perfect 
right to deal. The Duties on Coals in 
Wales Bill was a Bill regulating the coast- 
ing trade. Then there is the Worts Bill, 


Mr. Collier 
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and I, dwell upon this. for a. mom 

cause it has been quoted, I am informed, 
in ‘another, place” as a precedent. [n 
1841 the price of. corn was very high,.and 
the question was whether facilities; should 
be given for distilling from molagses—p 
question between the West Indian interest 
on the one side, and the farmers on the 
other, and it was so argued in, the Honse 
of Lords. That, therefore, was a question 
of free trade or protection, We then come 
to the Manure Carriage Bill and the African 
Goods Bill, after which comes. the cele. 
brated Stone Bottles Bill, which) I be. 
lieve, is the main foundation of. the recent 
proceeding of the House of Lords. I hap. 
pen to have the preamble of the Stone 
Bottles Bill, or rather of the, Bill, subse. 
quently passed, which will show the meap, 
ing of it. The preamble expressly recites, 

“ Whereas, for the protection of the glass ma- 

nufacturers of the United Kingdom, it is expe. 
dient to repeal the said duties and drawbacks, and 
to impose other duties, &c.” 
And I may make this observation with re- 
spect to this Bill and a great many others, 
that there were always fifty other provi- 
sions besides those,. This is a Bill which 
contains a great variety of provisions of 
all sorts, and finally there is the preamble 
to which I have just called the attention of 
the House. That, therefore, was a Bill for 
the protection of a trade with which no one 
disputed the right of the House of Lords 
to deal. Then we haye the Inland Coals 
Bill, the Inland Navigation Bill, the To- 
bacco Growth (Ireland) Bill—all Bills re- 
lating to the regulation of trade. 

Sir, I have thus disposed of three grompe 
containing respectively five, six, and eigh- 
teen of those Bills. I now come to five 
which cannot be disposed of upon similar 
grounds. Two of them are Customs Officers 
Fees Abolition Bill—one for England, the 
other for Ireland. These have been. quoted 
as precedents directly to the point, and 
which justify the course adopted by the 
House of Lords, I maintain that they 
have nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion. They were Bills for the purpose. of 
preventing Custom House officers from 
levying gratuities on persons who had to 
deal with them. They involved no tax 
whatever on the public, nothing relating 
to a tax upon the public, either the levy- 
ing it or the taking it off. , They were 
simply Bills containing certain criminal 
provisions preventing Custom House 0m- 
cers from exceeding their cat There 
is another Bill—the Tobacco. Duties Bill 
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‘aLwhich T' niay confess, when I first looked 
‘geit; rather staggeéted'me. Here, I said, 
‘jp a Revenue Act—an Aet for repealing 
‘gaties on’ tobacco and snuff, and granting 
néw duties i lien thereof. This clearly is 
‘gfiseal Act. But I looked at the second 
Bill’ which passed, and the former Bill 
‘which it ‘was to explain and to amend, 
and I find that the Bifl which it explained 
aud’ amended ‘contained no less than 177 
duses regulating the whole of the to- 
faced and snuff trade between America, 
Spain; Portugal, and Ireland, prescribing 
the tonnage of vessels, the size of casks, 
tlie forfeiture of’ vessels, respecting ware- 
houses, the right of entry of Custom House 
ifficers into the premiscs of private per- 
sons, the jurisdiction of justices, &c. This, 
then, constitutes no precedent at all. 
This was one of those Bills which nobody 
in his senses ever denied the right of the 
House of Lords to deal with, and which 
Tam astonished to find quoted as a prece- 
dent. 

"Now, Sir, Ihave, I am happy to say, 
only two left. IT now come to the Wine 


Merehants Bonds Bill, and the Tobacco 
and Wine Merchants Bill; and here we 
are getting *‘ small by degrees and beau- 
tifully less.” 


These precedents are so 
small thet Mr. Hatsell. does not think it 
worth while noticing them, and they are 
hardly worth quoting. A few wine mer- 
chants petitioned to be relieved from the 
interest on bonds which they had given for 
daties, They had paid the principal, and 
they wished to be relieved from the in- 
terest, and the question was whether a 
dause in an Act of Parliament then exist- 
ing was sufficient to enable the officers of 
Customs to remit the interest. That was 
the. question. The House of Lords dif- 
fered from the House of Commons upon 
that ‘subject. Thus I have disposed of 
these two Bills which are perfectly frivolous 
reer and have nothing whatever to 
0, with this subject. They were so small 
that we need not be surprised even if the 
Commons did not watch them very closely. 
They could not always be awake to their 
Nights in regard to such questions. Perhaps 
the principle de minimis non curat occa- 
sionally prevailed. 

Now, Sir, I have gone through the 
whole of the precedents which have been 
quoted of Bills altering or repealing taxa- 
tion which had been rejected or postponed 
by the House of Lords. And allow me fo 
observe with respect to. them that several 
of them were dropped by the Government, 
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one or two in consequence of the lateness 
of the Session, one or two in consequence 
of Amendments in Committee, But if the 
House will favour me with their indulgence 
for a very few minutes longer, I will pro- 
ceed to deal with another class of Bills, 
namely, Bills imposing a tax; and I shall 
show that here all precedents are equally 
irrelevant. 1 shall be able to go through 
these in a very few minutes if the House 
will be good enough to follow me, and they 
are far less in number than the others. 
The Worsted Yarn Duties Bill was a ques- 
tion of protection to the worsted trade of 
this country.. The Tobacco Trade Bill— 
(and if the House will allow me I will refer 
to the preamble of the Bill) if any one does 
not know what a ‘‘ tack” is, he may learn 
from this—contained provisions for encou- 
raging the tobacco trade, for disposing of 
goods in Her Majesty’s warehouses, for 
the making of linen in Scotland, provi- 
sions with regard to Customs officers, to 
enable the Bank of England to lend on 
South Sea Stock, for the relief of Sir J. 
Lambert and others, and a variety of other 
heterogeneous provisions. 

Now, that is gravely quoted as a prece- 
dent. If the House of Commons chose to 
send up such a hotch-potch as this, the 
House of Lords had no other course hut to 
reject it. . Again, the Pawnbrokers Regu- 
lation Bill prescribed a great number of 
regulations with respect to pawnbrokers’ 
tickets, and the lodging of them, and a 
great number of things of that kind, but 
before a certain date we can find no Bills. 
I cannot tell you precisely what the Bill 
was, but it appears to have related to the 
regulation of the trade, There are a 
hundred clauses prescribing all sorts of 
regulations with which the House of Lords 
had a perfect right to deal. 

It has, moreover, been just suggested 
to me with perfect truth, that before a cer- 
tain date we cannot find the Bills, and we 
cannot therefore tell precisely what some 
of them were, The Raw Silks and Velvets 
Bill was a most clear ‘‘tack,’’ for besides 
imposing additional duties on the importa- 
tion of raw silks and velvets, it had clauses 
to yore. the. unlawful combination of 
workmen employed in the silk manufae- 
ture. Thatis a totally different question. 

It was never alleged that the House of 
Lords had not the right to deal with a Bill 
relating to the unlawful combination of 
workmen. I need hardly mention the case 
of the reward to Dr. Smith. Then there 
is the Bill with regard to Phillips’s powder 
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for the destruction of insects, I.ean only 
say that if the House of Commons were 
inclined to fight with the Lords they would 
hardly have done battle with Phillips’s 
powder. Then there is the Lotteries Bill, 
involving penalties under the criminal law, 
and even inflicting in some cases the pe- 
nalty of death. The Cocoa-nut Duties 
Bills were precedents which were strongly 
relied upon, I understand, by a great, autho- 
rity in “‘ another place,”” I maintain them 
to be as irrelevant to the question as any 
paper which may happen to lie on that 
table. The question involyed was the 
charging of duty on foreign cocoa-nuts 
imported into the British plantations, but 
the Bills also contained provisions regarding 
the removal of sheep from Southampton 
and Portsmouth to Cowes; the removal 
of sheep and lambs and other goods un- 
der certain regulations between those ports 
free of cocket or bond, empowering li- 
cences to be granted to open boats of cer- 
tain descriptions and subjecting boats and 
vessels of certain build to forfeiture, Here 
was a case in which, by the Standing 
Orders of the House of Lords, they were 
bound to reject the Bill, I say that these 
Bills have nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. With regard to the Lotteries Bill 
proposed by Mr. Pitt in 1790, I have 
taken some pains to inquire into this sub- 
ject, and I must express my sincere thanks 
to the Chairman of the Committee who 
gave me some information, upon the sub- 
ject of this Lotteries Bill; that Bill eon- 
tained clauses inflicting a penalty for ad- 
vertising illegal lotteries, and among other 
things contained the punishment of death 
for certain forgeries. The obnoxious clause 
relating to the penalty for advertising 
having been struck out the Bill passed, 
containing precisely the same amount of 
supply as before. It was not thrown out 
on any question of tax or expenditure, It 
was not rejected as part of the Budget, 
or upon the ground that the House of 
Lords differed with the House of Commons 
upon the subject of the amount of Supply, 
but it was rejected on account of one 
of the criminal provisions which it con- 
tained. The Malt Duties Bill has also 
been quoted which was rejected on ac- 
count of its being a ‘‘ tack,’’ according to 
the Standing Order of the House of Lords, 
Then there was the Extra Post Bill for 
regulating the postage of Great Britain, 
the Corn Bill, involving the question of 
Protection, and then comes the Corn Bill 
of 1827, introduced by Mr. Canning, and 
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altered. in the, House, of Lords; by an 
Amendment, proposed by the Duke of Wel. 
lington, and, subsequently dropped, Ap. 
other Bill containing the same provisions 
for a limited period was sent up again and 
again to the House of Lords. And if the 
House will permit me, I will read what Mr, 
Canning said upon that occasion. Mr, 
Canning said, 

“T presume the House of Commonsis not'% 
reduced as to abjure what its Members have de- 
clared to be necessary principles, rescind its de- 
liberate Resolutions, and throw away as waste 
paper that Bill which they have so long and 
so carefully considered, merely because in a cer- 
tain assembly, which for many reasons is entitled 
to respect, it did not happen to be received with 
that courtesy which might have been expected.” 
And then Mr. Canning continued, 


‘*If there be a single spark of pride or of shame 
in the House you will not submit to it.” 

Now, Sir, I will only refer to one mote 
question on which the House of Lords 
have exercised, or rather have attempted 
to exercise, such a power. It was in tlie 
case of the soap duties in 1853. The 
House will perceive a very remarkable dif. 
ference between the tone of the House of 
Lords in 1853, and in 1860. The Soap 
Daties Repeal Bill went up to the other 
House. Lord Ellenborough proposed a 
Motion to the effect that it be put off for 
one week ; no more than that was at that 
time contemplated. Lord Aberdeen dn 
that occasion asserted the constitutional 
doctrine, and I beg to eail the attention of 
the House to his words. The postpone 
ment had been proposed on the ground 
that the money might be wanted for the 
Russian war, which was then impending. 
Lord Aberdeen on that occasion said— 


“Tf the greatest calamity that could befall this 
country should be imminent, why,, even then, he 
did not think it was the duty of the House of 
Lords to interfere and prevent the relief afforded 
to the people by the repeal of those duties.” 


He went on to say :— 


“Tf it should so happen that the House of Com; 
mons should determine that this country should 
be placed in a state of war, the House of Com- 
mons would undoubtedly find the means of carry- 
ing it out.” 

Lord Derby upon that occasion used very 
different language from that which he so 
recently employed. Lord Derby said :— 


“The Opposition were not disposed to bring 
this House into collision with the House of Com- 


mons.” 


So that his Lordship clearly thought at 
that. time, that taking a certain course 
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would bring the Houses into collision. That 
statement, therefore, shows where, in the 
present instance, the collision began. His 
Lordship goes on to say :— 

“His noble Friend did not ask them to refuse 
their assent to the measure, but to be quite satis- 
fied before they passed it that the circumstances 
were the same in which;the House of Commons 
were placed when they thought it expedient to 
take off this amount of taxation. Would it not 
be prudent to keep the amount in hand in order 
that the House of Commons might have an op- 
portunity of judging whether, under the new cir- 
cumstances, they could afford to dispense?;with 
this tax? It appeared to him that a short delay 
was the course dictated ,by prudence and sound 
sense,” 


Acting upon the suggestion of the noble 
Lord, it was moved that the Bill be put 
off for one week, but that was negatived 
without a division. The House of Com- 
mons at that time understood that it was 
not prudent to put off the Bill. 

Now, Sir, I am sure I have to thank 
the House for the great patience with 
which they have listened to my somewhat 
dry speech. I have now gone through all 
these precedents, not perhaps at so great 
alength as I might have done, or ought 
to have done, but as fully as I thought 
proper or decent. The conclusion seems 
to me to be this—that it does not appear, 
at all events affirmatively, that the House 
of Lords have on any occasion, either re- 
jected a Bill imposing a tax, or repealing 
a tax, upon purely financial grounds. I 
know that it. was admitted in one of the 
conferences by the then Attorney General, 
Sir Henry Finch, that the House of Lords 
has the abstract right to reject a Bill. The 
question was not then one of rejection, it 
was one of alteration ; but the Attorney 
General merely discussed that question in 
argument, which he might safely do, that 
they had the power{which in his time they 
had never exercised, as far as I know, for 
these precedents, which begin in 1773, do 
not show a single instance in which that 
power has been exercised. 

Now, Sir, it behoves us to consider the 
consequences that will arise from the adop- 
tion of this course by the House of Lords, 
from the assumption of these new fune- 
tions by them. The immediate result must 
be that on no future occasion can a tax be 
remitted, or a tax be levied upon the vote 
of this House. It will be necessary for 
merchants before making their arrange- 
ments to ascertain, if possible, what may 
be the views of their Lordships upon the 
subject of taxation as compared with ex- 
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penditure, and whether or not the Bill is 
likely to pass that House. And, Sir, great 
inconvenience must arise to the public 
from such a state of things. Those only 
who are acquainted with the mercantile 
world can know the vast amount of incon- 
venience that would arise from the post- 
ponement of the settlement of the Budget. 
If the Budget is not to be considered as 
settled when it passes the House of Com- 
mons, and has to go through a new ordeal 
in the House of Lords, many grave and 
most important results must ensue. It 
will create a disturbance in our commercial 
relations of which we cannot foresee the 
consequences. If the House of Lords are 
to assume this power, it would seem to me 
that they should be furnished with the 
Estimates for the purpose of giving con- 
sideration to the question—Estimates, be it 
remembered, which they have many times 
applied for, but which have always been 
withheld from them. Indeed, upon one 
occasion, on the House of Lords asking 
for the Estimates, Mr. Pitt, with great 
complaisance, but with great firmness, with- 
held them. If the House of Lords are to 
assume this new function, it would seem 
desirable for the future that the Estimates 
should be laid before them. It might be 
advisable for the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to sit in the House of Lords, and it 
might be enough for this House if the 
Budget were explained to us by the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Sir, it does seem to me that this vote 
of the House of Lords—although I take 
it, as I have assumed it from the beginning, 
to be legally and technically right—is pro- 
ductive of more disturbance to the con- 
stitutional functions of both Houses than 
any proceeding which has taken place in 
our times. I trust that the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government is right in 
supposing that the House of Lords do not 
intend to procecd in this course, but it will 
be necessary for this House to take care 
that they shall not be able to do so. If 
necessary we must alter the course of our 
proceeding, and the very necessity of con- 
sidering whether or not we ought to alter 
it is a conclusive argument that something 
new has been done. I believe that a great 
responsibility lies on us. It is all very 
well to say that the country is apathetic. 
The country can distinguish between the 
paper duty and the constitutional question. 
The country is not so stupid as is some- 
times represented. No questions can be 
more distinct than whether the House 
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Lords is financially right, and whether they 
are constitutionally right. If they happen 
to be financially right the more the danger 
—the danger that those who do not dis- 
tinguish clearly in questions which are 
essentially different may accept a present 
benefit at the expense of a permanent evil. 
But, Sir, I am satisfied that the eyes of 
this country are upon this House. We 
must look well what we do. Remember 
we have rejected the Reform Bill. [ Cries 
of ‘No, no!” |— we have virtually re- 
jected it, and we have thereby refused the 
extension of popular rights. It remains 
to be seen how far those to whom popular 
rights have been promised by statesmen 
on both sides of the House will rest satis- 
fied, if, in addition to withholding popular 
rights, we show ourselves inclined to aban- 
don those which we already possess. If 
we show ourselves careless guardians of 
those rights, depend upon it that we shall 
entirely and irrevocably forfeit the confi- 
dence of the country, and the forfeiture of 
that confidence will, I believe, more than 
anything else, give an impetus to that 
democratic and dangerous reform which is 
dreaded by all who value the institutions 
of the country. 

Sir, in conclusion, (and tendering to the 


House my sincere thanks for the indul- 
gence which they have shown me) I am 
satisfied that we shall not part with our 


right of taxation. The exclusive right of 
taxation is the life blood of the House of 
Commons. The principle of taxation being 
co-ordinate with the representation is the 
most vital element of the Constitution. 
But should the time ever arrive, and I 
trust that time may be far distant, when 
the House of Commons shall bate one jot 
or tittle of its privileges in respect to the 


sole and exclusive control of the finances, 


I say from that day we date the decadence 
of the Constitution of this country. 

Mr. CONINGHAM: Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened with great attention to the 
speech of the noble Lord, the First Lord 


of the Treasury in bringing forward these | 


Resolutions on the part of the Government, 
and I very much doubt whether that speech 
will be received throughout the country 


with the same degree of favour which it | 
seems to have met from the Opposition | 


benches. For my part, I cannot help 
thinking, nay, I am firmly convinced that 
the determination of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to do nothing but place a mere 
dry and idle record upon the Journals of 
this [louse as an answer to the vote of 
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the House of Lords, is calculated to prove 
fatal to the Administration. | Iam satis: 
fied that no Government can last under the 
contempt to which it must inevitably give 
rise on the part of the country at large, 
while the noble Lord the Member: for 
Tiverton: stands’ forward in this: House as 
the defender of the rights and privilegesiof 
the House of Peers instead of being the 
defender of the rights and privileges of 
the House of Commons. The noble Lord 
seems to forget that every word that he 
has uttered in palliation of the conduct of 
the other House of Parliament, was in 
reality casting a censure upon the Chaneel- 
lor of the Exchequer and the body who 
sit beside him. 

Sir, it is not a financial question, as has 
has been said before, which we have to 
consider. It is a great constitutional ques- 
tion whether the people of this eountry by 
their representatives are to maintain their 
ancient rights and privileges, which is to 
tax themselves by their representatives, 
whom they have sent into the House of 
Commons. 

Sir. I can state to the House that I have 
recently met my constituents upon this 
very question, and | ventvze to tell hon, 
Members who would be inelined to jeer at 
my statements, that the constituency which 
I have the honour to represent is fully as 
enlightened and as intelligent a consti- 
tuency as that of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton, and I believe that their 
opinions are but a type of the opinions of 
the majority of the people of this eountry. 
You talk of the apathy of the people of 
this country! For my part I am prepared 
to deny that that apathy exists, and I will 
venture to tell the hon. Members of the 
Government as well as the hon. Gentle- 
men who sit on the Opposition side of the 
House, that they are tampering with very 
dangerous elements when they venture to 
bring the rights and privileges of an irre- 
sponsible House into direct collision with 
the rights and privileges of the representa- 
tives of the people. You think that by 
passing this Resolution you have disposed 
of the question. I ean tell you that the 
debate which is taking place this evening, 
will create an agitation such as you have 
not seen for many years, [‘ Oh, oh !”’} 1 
imagined that the proceedings of this 
House were regulated by order and the 
rules of courtesy. It is not by rude inter- 
ruptions that I am to be put down, andl 
| intend to be heard and to state what I have 
ito say, I'am an independent Memberof 
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this House, and a real and genuine repre- 
sentative of my constituents. I am not the 
representative of a rotten borough, but I 
am the representative of a large and en- 
lightened constituency. [ Jnterruptions.] 
It is not, I say, by idle elamour and in- 
terruptions of that kind that I am to be 
put down and silenced. JT am acting upon 
my right and privilege in now addressing 
this House, and this is not the first time 
that I have received those rude and idle 
interruptions, which I will venture to say 
are most unwarrantable and most un- 
justifiable. I have never trespassed un- 
fairly or unduly upon the time or patience 
of the House whenever I have spoken. 
I have, on the contrary, endeavoured 
always. to adhere closely and rigidly to 
the question at issue, and I do certainly 
appeal to the hon. Gentlemen who sit on 
both sides of the House, to at all events 
give me a fair hearing when I come upon 
an important oceasion of this kind to ex- 
press my sentiments in a manner, I trust, 
like a Gentleman and a Member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Now, I can assure the House, Sir, that 
I do not wish to trespass at any length 
upon its patience. I think that fully 
enough has been already said upon this 
question. I think that.an immense amonnt 
of time has been lost in the idle search 
that has taken place for precedents, I 
know well how that search will end; but 
before I sit down I eannot but enter my 
deliberate protest against the decision which 
has been come to by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, who have contented themselves 
by simply placing this unmeaning (for it is 
unmeaning) platitude upon the Records of 
this House. If there should be a division 
upon the present occasion, I should cer- 
tainly vote against. placing any such idle 
record upon our Journals which is caleu- 
lated to bring the House of Commons into 
contempt—it is barking when we do not 
intend to bite. I am of opinion that. the 
Petition which was presented to this House 
this evening by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) should be again presented to this 
House ; and if it should beso presented, 
and if the Paper Duties Repeal Bill should 
be again brought. forward, I am. sure it 
will be passed by such a commanding ma- 
jority in the House of Commons as shall 
compel the House of Lords to pass it like- 
wise. |, moreover. warn the House , of 
Commons that if they turn a deaf ear 
to the voice of the people, that voice will 
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be raised in no unhesitating accents, and 
that when the hon. Members of this House 
go back to their constituents, those who 
have failed in this great crisis of our con- 
stitutional history to do justice to those 
constituents. who have sent them here to 
represent their rights and to defend their 
just and ancient privileges —TI say, Sir, 
that I feel that confidence in the honesty 
and clear-sightedness of the constituencies 
of this country that they will not send those, 
who fail in a moment like this to do their 
duty, back to the House of Commons again 
to betray the rights and privileges of their 
constituents. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY: Sir, I have 
listened with great attention and great ad- 
roiratien to the speech which has been ad- 
dressed to the House by my hon. and Jearn- 
ed Friend the Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Collier), but although I agree with the entire 
of what my hon. and learned Friend has 
stated, I apprehend at the same time that 
he did not arrive at a right conclusion. If 
you read over these Resolutions which are 
now before the House carefully, as I my- 
self read them over most carefully before I 
came here, I think you will arrive at the 
conclusion at which I have arrived. I may 
also add, that I have carefully gone through 
all the precedents which have been laid 
before us, and the conclusion I have come 
to is, that these Resolutions are in sub- 
stance all that the House of Commons can 
do at the present stage of the proceedings. 
I, far one, do not consider these Resolu- 
tions as at all final and conclusive ; I con- 
sider, on the other hand, that they may be 
regarded as only the first step in the initi- 
ation of a much bolder course. I appre- 
hend, that it will be quite open to the hon. 
Member for Brighton, who has just sat 
down, to take a much bolder course when 
these Resolutions have been put to the 
vote and passed. 

Now, Sir, to refer at once to the Reso- 
lutions, because it is those that we have 
here to deal with. The first Resolution is 
a mere transcript, as I read it, of the Reso- 
lution that was passed by this House in 
the year 1692. The words appear to me 
to be identical; they are given in this 
printed Report of the Select Committee on 
Tax Bills, and hon. Members therefore may 
readily refer tothem. As I said just now, 
the first Resolution proposed to the House 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment is an exact copy and transeript 
of a Resolution which was come to in 1692 
by the House of Commons, and which was 
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then handed to the House of Lords. In 
the year 1692 the House of Lords did not 
sit down tamely under that Resolution, but 
they then thought it necessary to cume to 
an equally strong Resolution ; in fact, they 
thought it necessary to give the House of 
Commons of that day a Roland for their 
Oliver—at all events they did not think 
proper to sit quietly down under that Reso- 
lution. I find this passage :— 


*“ After several conferences, Mr. Attorney Gene- 

ral reported that their Lordships did not insist 
upon their proviso. Reasons assigned by the 
Lords: ‘That they can by no means agree to 
what was offered by the House of Commons at the 
last Conference because, besides many precedents 
in former times in taxing themselves for their per- 
sonal estates, they have had a very late one in the 
Act intituled, An Act for raising Money by a Poll 
and otherwise towards the reducing of Ireland 
and prosecuting the war against France, wherein 
they did nominate Commissioners of their own for 
taxing their personal estates. And because they 
conceive that the making of amendments and 
abatements of rates in Bills of Supply sent up from 
the House of Commons is a fundamental inherent 
and undoubted right of the House of Peers from 
which their Lordships can never depart ; they 
have therefore thought themselves obliged to as- 
sert it upon this occasion. But considering that 
a difference between the two Houses upon this 
Bill may create such delays in the passing of it as 
would be of the most fatal consequence in the 
present conjuncture, the Lords have not thought 
it convenient at this time to insist upon their pro- 
visos.” 
A Committee on that occasion had been 
appointed by the House of Commons to 
draw up reasons, and the reasons to be 
assigned were,— 

“That the right of granting Supplies to the 
Crown is in the Commons alone, as an essential 
part of their constitution; and the limitation of 
all such grants as to the manner, matter, measure, 
and time is only in them, which is so well known 
to be fundamentally settled in them, that to give 
reasons for it has been esteemed by our ancestors 
to be a weakening of that right. And the clause 
sent down by your Lordships to be added to this 
Bill is a manifest violation thereof.” 

And then the reasons of the Lords follow, 
which I have already read to the House. 

Now, Sir, that occurred in the year 
1692. We had thus, to a certain extent, 
been allowed to establish a precedent in 
our own favour, but there is the assump- 
tion of authority on the part of the House 
of Lords which, as far as I can make out 
from reading these Resolutions (and I 
have, I assure hon. Members, read them 
very carefully), is a direct assumption ; it 
is an assumption of authority to that ex- 
tent, that is, as regards the right to inter- 
fere in an important matter of taxation upon 
purely and exclusively financial grounds. 
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I cannot find that the question is carried 
to a further extent, and I certainly. donot 
find that the House of Lords ever imagined 
in that day that they had a right to amend 
or to reject any Money Bill from the House 
of Commons. That question had. never 
arisen, but the debate has now arisen, and 
the question before the House is whether 
they have a right to reject the Repeal of 
the Paper Duties Bill; a Committee hag 
been appointed for the purpose of search, 
ing for precedents, and the Report of that 
Committee is before the House. 

Well, now, Sir, I look upon that first Re- 
solution as a very valuable one. — It raises 
the question of the right of the House of 
Lords to interfere. The House of Lords 
must either have taken some active steps 
against this Resolution, or they must have 
fought the battle. If, however, they have 
taken no steps in the matter and haye 
done nothing, it is perfectly clear that we 
have got a step in advance. If they do 
take a step in advance, we may possibly 
come in collision. But then there are two 
other Resolutions, which are very vague. 

Now, this being the state of affairs, I do 
not see what more we can do. These Re- 
solutions are merely the agsertion of our 
rights. The oldest precedent to be found 


in this very valuable Report contains the 
same sentiment. It is, that these proceed- 
ings of the House of Lords are not to be 
brought into action, are not to be brought 
into precedent, against the House of Com- 


mons. I see that quoted here in page 8 
of this most valuable Report, and I will 
give to the Llouse the exact sentence from 
the Report, in order that there may be no 
mistake upon the subject. It says that 
these proceedings of the House of Lords at 
that time 

“Are not to be drawn into a precedent by 
which the House of Commons would be bound.” 
[It is a precedent in the year 1407}—“ neither in 
this present Parliament nor at any time here- 
after.” 

Now, Sir, I do not for a moment say 
that these Resolutions of the Government 
might not have been framed in terms more 
clear and precise. I do not say that they 
might not have been framed in more terse, 
clear, and cogent phraseology by many 
hon. Members who are now sitting around 
me. I flatter myself that I could have put 
them into more clear and bright language 
than that in which they are framed. How- 
ever, Sir, there the Resolutions stand, and 
they must be judged of and decided upon 
as they stand, and I leave that matter by 
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stating that I think I could have thrown) would not.idraw this, misbehaviour into a 


them into more severe and striking lan- 

If the Government: does think fit 
toassert the right of the’ House of ‘Com- 
mons, and the House of Commons’ sup- 


that will be sufficient. The House of Lords 
have found means to enforce their rights in 
cases where the House of Commons were 
utterly at variance with them in the House 
of Lords. I have found a precedent which 
does not appear in this printed Report of 
the Select Committee which has been pre- 
sented to the House, but it is connected 
with one of the matters which is referred 
to in the Report of the Select Committee. 
Ihave no doubt whatever that if the Go- 
vernment think fit to assert the right of 
the House of Commons to pass the Repeal 
of the Paper Duty Bill and the House 
would support it, the Bill would be carried. 
The House has the means of enforcing 
such a course, even if they were in the 
wrong. There is a precedent with regard 
to this point which, as I have already said, 
is not quoted in the Report. It relates to 


the Irish Cattle Importation Bill in 1758. 
That Bill was sent up from the House of 
Commons to the House of Lords, who or- 
dered it to be postponed, which in point of 


fact amounted to its rejection, and it was 
afterwards rejected. But I find in the year 
1766 a very distinct precedent, which is 
not given in this collection of precedents. 
But it appears that a direct and distinct 
contest arose upon this very question in the 
House of Lords, and after several pitched 
battles on the subject the House of Lords 
were obliged to give way, although they 
had deelared the importation of Irish cattle 
& public and common nuisance. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Plymouth quoted the precedent to which I 
refer from Cartes Ormond, as extracted 
from The Irish Land Question, by Mr. 
Vincent Scully. ‘The battle between the 
two Houses of Parliament upon the Cattle 
Importation Bill ended by the House of 
Commons foreing the House of Lords to 
accept the measure in its integrity, how- 
ever unjust, and also to swallow the ob- 
noxious word ** nuisance.”’ If, therefore, 
the House of Commons were to be again 
driven into a contest with the House of 
Lords, I have no doubt as to which of the 
combatants would come out successful. The 
Honse of Commons came to a certain Reso- 
lution, and the’ House of Lords eame to a 
¢counter-resolution ; but I take these two 
Resolutions ‘to amount to this, that they 





precedent... They said, you shall not make 
a practice of it. That is what we say to 
the House of Lords now :—Although you 


| do. this now, we. will not allow you to make 
the Government. I apprehend that | 


a practice of it; we will assume your right. 
Like the lady who allowed her admirer to 
take a liberty with her on condition that 
he would not make a practice of it, so the 
House of Commons should give the House 
of Lords to understand that what they have 
done in this instance must not be converted 
into a practice. 

Now, Sir, all I can say with respect to 
asserting the privileges of the House of 
Commons, although I gave no vote on the 
question before and deliberately left the 
House—indeed, I was not able to make up 
my mind upon it—all I can say is, that if 
it is necessary to assert the privileges of 
this House upon the question of taxation 
and finance, so much do I think that it is 
their interest—the existence of this House 
depends upon the question of taxation— 
that I shall unquestionably, without the 
least hesitation, vote for the repeal of the 
Paper Duty Bill, and that it should be 
sent back to their Lordships in order that 
we may assert our rights. It is to be re- 
collected that our very existence depends 
upon that—our very existence depends 
upon the power of taxation which is vested 
in this House, and in this House alone. 
That power rests with us, and with us it 
ought to rest if we are to have any weight 
or importance with the country. When 
these Resolutions which have now been 
proposed. by the noble Lord at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government were first 
talked of, 1 imagined that on this occasion 
we were to have only a consistent finale 
to all the other shams, the very numerous 
shams, which we have had from the be- 
ginning of this Session, and of which this 
Session has been fruitful ; but having now 
carefully examined the whole of the cir- 
cumstances of the ease, 1 do not see how 
Her Majesty’s Government can well do 
more than propose the Resolutions which 
have been submitted for our eonsideration, 
thus leaving it open to the House of Com- 
mons to take such further and stronger 
action as it deems necessary under all the 
cireumstances which have taken place. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, I 
think it better that the House should adopt 
these Resolutions, and 1 hope that they 
will carry them. 

Mr. LEATHAM: Mr, Speaker, that 
one: branch of the Legislature should in- 
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vade the privileges of this House; may or 
may not excite our surprise, but that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—although those hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have not expressed up 
to this time an opinion upon this subject— 
and whose cheering and significant cheer- 
ing, and counter-cheering to-night it is 
altogether impossible to misconstrue, should 
volunteer to abet and encourage this inva- 
sion, either in this House or out of doors, 
I must say surpasses all previous experience 
of their occult policy. 

Now, Sir, I ask this House, what is the 
aim of hon. Gentlemen? I ask this House 
is the aim of those hon, Gentlemen further 
to humiliate and degrade this House in the 
eyes of the country at large? Surely, we 
have had enough of that in one Session of 
Parliament. If hon, Gentlemen suppose 
that the debate upon the Reform Bill has 
tended to raise this House in public esti- 
mation, or that the means to which they 
had recourse in order to defeat that Dill 
have inspired their constituents with any 
deeply-rooted idea either of the dignity of 
this House or of the feelings of hon. Gen- 
tlemen, I ask, have these things inspired 
the constituents of hon. Gentlemen with 
any high idea of their sincerity ?_ I ask, do 
hon. Gentlemen ever read the public press? 
I ask do bon. Gentlemen now wish still 
further to lower their position in the eyes 
of their constituents and of the country at 
large? I think that there is a growing 
suspicion which pervades all ranks of so- 
ciety. I think there is a feeling which 
pervades every class of opinion in this 
country that this House is becoming con- 
temptible. Hon. Gentlemen sneer, but I 
do assure you that it is my firm conviction 
that it is a feeling which is very prevalent 
throughout all classes of the State. 

Now, Sir, the noble Lord at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government has spoken 
about inaction and forbearance on the pre- 
sent occasion. For my part, I am quite 
sure that I should be the last man to eri- 
ticise anything that the noble Viscount has 
said; but let me ask the House, whom do 
we sit here to represent ? I ask the House 
do we sit here to represent people intoler- 
ant of aggression and insult, or a people 
who lick the hand that smites them? That 
is the aspect which the present state of 
things presents to our view. 

Now, Sir, when this question first came 
before the public, it may be said that the 
public did not at first perceive how grave 
was the issue that had been raised between 
the House of Commons and the House of 
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Lords. Great efforts were made to jumble 
together. two questions» totally distinet 
-~namely, the merits of the Paper Daty 
Repeal Bill, and. the infringement of. the 
privileges of this House. Great: endea. 
vours were used to lead on the publie:mind 
from the question really at issue to ques: 
tions affecting the expediency of proceed: 
ing. But, Sir, I believe: that when the 
people shall have had time thoroughly: to 
appreciate the wrong which has been done 
them, I may almost say the danger which 
has beset our whole representative system, 
I believe that there is no event which shall 
oceur for many years which shall tend 
more to disperse that political. indolence 
and apathy which has been the stronghold 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. | The compro- 
mising aspect of affairs both at home and 
abroad alone serves to show on how slender 
a thread hangs that political apathy among 
the people in which hon. Gentlemen exult; 
and, Sir, I do think that the, aspeet of 
things generally is not very encouraging to 
those who build so much upon what they 
call the public indifference and apathy, 
Abroad, we have the perpctual menace of 
European war—at home we have the very 
prosperity, upon which some of us perhaps 
depend, threatened ; a gloomy responsibi- 
lity is beginning to exhibit itself, and trade 
itself begins to languish. Under these cir 
cumstances I say again how slender is the 
thread of that political apathy among ‘the 
people in which hon. Gentlemen so much 
exult ! 

But, Sir, those efforts were at first :suc-» 
cessful, and we were reluctant to believe: at 
this time of day that this House would have 
been subjected to so incredible an usurpa- 
tion as this. r 

Well, Sir, to revert to the question 
which is more particularly before the House, 
you appointed a Committee for the \pur- 
pose of searching into precedents. That 
Committee has reported. Has that Com- 
mittee, I ask, found a single precedent? 
In point of fact, is not the result of the 
labours of that Committee this, that this 
act of the House of Lords amounts to an 
act of attempted taxation without represen- 
tation ? 

Now. Sir, this taxation without. repre 
sentation is a thing which is not altogether 
new in our constitutional. history. | Its 
only new when it is attempted by the 
House of Lords. Upon. three » occasions 
within the last two ecnturies and a half 
there have been attempts to tax the! peo 
ple without their consent, and all these:at- 
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teuspts have ‘been unfortunate. The first 
resulted in the decapitation of one King ; 
the deposition of another, and: the loss of 
our American colonies were the results of 
three former encroachments of this kind— 
dod the third marks what Mr. Burke has 
called the era of calamity, disgrace, and 
downfalls which no feeling mind can con- 
template: without being struck with—it 
was our attempt to tax the American eolo- 
nies. 

Sir, upon that oceasion it was contended 
that the great bulk of the people not being 
represented in Parliament had always been 
taxed without their own consent. It was 
alleged that the East India Company had 
been taxed—it was alleged that the Bishop 
of Chester and the Bishop of Durham had 
been taxed. How was it that Lord Chat- 
ham; who at that time occupied a seat in 
this House, disposed of these flimsy arti- 
fices to lead the public mind away from 
the real question at issue? Sir, Lord 
Chatham upon that oceasion said that he 
came not armed at all points with law 
cases and Acts of Parliament, but he took 
his stand on the well-established constitu- 
tional principle that British subjects could 
not be justly taxed without their consent, 
and L would venture to submit to the 
House that this is a ground on which, upon 
this occasion, we might dare to meet any 
man. 

But, Sir, sinee I have quoted Lord Chat- 
ham I shall proceed, with the leave of the 
House, to refer to another speech of that 
celebrated statesman upon the American 
question, and there Lord Chatham says, 
that to tax America is contrary to every 
principle of the British Constitution, and I 
will venture to submit that these words of 
Lord Chatham apply with peculiar force to 
that which is the very essence of the sub- 
ject at present under discussion. 

Now, it has been said that these rights 
are imperilled by precedents ? What 
are those precedents? Upon what ocea- 
sion have the cireumstances of the cases 
been identical? In the case of any of 
the precedents to which reference has been 
made, upon what occasion has a large 
and important remission of taxation, form- 
Inga portion of the financial scheme of 
the year, (and it is not contended for’ a 
moment, that the instance before us has 
injured in any way any branch of industry) 
~~pon what oceasion has such a remission 


of stm been rejected by the House of |" * 


But, Sir, a precedent tobe a true prece- 
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dent notvonly requires that the circum- 
stances should be identical but it also re- 
quires that the question of right shall have 
been raised and discussed. But is it pre- 
tended that in any of these cases of pre- 
eedents referred to that the question of 
right was ever raised at all? They main- 
tained that the right to tax themselves was 
a right which was imperilled by no prece- 
dent. On the contrary, the perusal of the 
Report of the Select Committee proves 
this. The Report of the Select Committee 
proves that the House of Commons was at 
all times and in all vicissitudes most vigor- 
ous in defending this one great and cardi- 
nal privilege. On that ground, therefore, 
which has been adopted by the House of 
Commons under all circumstances and in 
all ages, Ido earnestly hope and trust 
that this House is now about to take its 
stand. But we are told by hon. Gentle- 
men, perhaps not within these walls but 
outside the House, that if a precedent do 
not exist, now is the time to make one. 
So it was said in the reign of Charles the 
First, and so thought Charles the First, 
and he made a precedent which will endure 
as long as history is read; and so again 
thought King James the Second who con- 
tributed his precedent. So again thought 
the political ancestors of the hon. Gentle- 
men who sit on the Opposition side of the 
House, when, against the solemn prayers 
and entreaties of the political progenitors 
of liberal Members, they proceeded to tax 
America, and lost her. 

Now, Sir, these are the great precedents 
of taxation which have been attempted 
without the consent of the people, and they 
are precedents which overwhelmed with 
execration those who made them. In sup- 
porting the House of Lords I maintain 
that they would be following in the same 
footsteps, but I do earnestly hope and 
trust that the House of Commons will not 
relinquish their right unless it should please 
them that the symbol of their high privi- 
lege should once more become a bauble. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Sir, with 
all dues ubmission to you, and to the House 
in general, I cannot help thinking that on 
the present occasion the House cuts but a 
very humiliating figure. 

Sir, the noble Lord who moved these 
Resolutions, and certainly they are not Re- 
solutions which are— 


Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 


The noble Lord has made a speech which 
if it means ‘anything at all is, in the shape 
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of a defence of the House of Lords, no- 


thing more than an attack upon his own 
Ministry. The noble Lord was followed by 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Plymouth, and I must say that to my 
mind, and I think to the mind of the House 
generally, the speech of that hon. and 
learned Member did credit to him as a 
lawyer and honour to him as a statesman. 

Sir, I did expect after that speech that 
some hon. Member on the other side of 
the House, well fitted for the task, would 
at least have paid the House, if not my 
hon, and learned Friend, the compliment 
of answering that lucid speech, which I 
think has exhausted every argument upon 
the question, I lamented to find that after 
all that research which my hon. and learned 
Friend exhibited, and all the pains-taking 
labour which he had evidently given to the 
subject, that speech was not followed by 
any conclusion. It appears that my hon. 
Friend’s Motion has been withdrawn totally 
unknown to me—but I am told at a meeting 
of the great Liberal party—[ Interruption] 
—the hon. Gentleman said so—I am in the 
recollection of the House—the hon. Gentle- 
man certainly said so. Of whom that great 
Liberal party consists I am at a total loss 
to conjecture, but I think that, however 


distasteful it might be to be beaten upon 
a division, that the hon. Gentleman was 
bound, after having exhausted that subject 
in every way, to have brought his argu- 


ments to a direct issue. However incon- 
venient it might have been to have been 
beaten on a division still I think that his 
speech was unanswerable, for I heard no 
answer or no attempt at an answer —I 
think he was bound to have brought his 
arguments to a conclusion. 

Now, Sir, this question has been, I think, 
very much mixed up into two parts. I 
mean the financial and the constitutional 
question. As to the repeal of the paper 
duties I was from the first hostile, and I 
never gave a vote for any measure which 
I considered more rash, reckless and im- 
proper. Sir, | mean that particular repeal 
of the paper duties; but at avy rate this 
House did not consider it in that light, 
they repealed the paper duties, and when 
it is said that the fifty-three majority on 
the second reading had dwindled down to 
nine on the third reading that is no argu- 
ment for the House of Lords. It is suffi- 
cient for the House of Lords to know that 
we repealed that paper duty in this House 
by a majority. Then we come to the consti- 
tutional question. I am averse to the re- 
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peal of the paper duty, I might 

think that.as far'as common’ sense jis cons 
cerned the House of Lords have ineted 
rightly, but it was strictly unconstitutional, 
No one has attempted to answer my’ hon 
and learned Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth, who has shown, and shown conelys 
sively, that all the precedents adduced: in 
“another place’’ are just worth nothing 
at all. 

Now, Sir, I believe that this House’ of 
Commons is living in a fool’s paradise. We 
are thinking that the people of this country 
are paying no attention to our proceedings, 
and we talk of their apathy. There may 
be something in their apathy at the present 
moment, but I believe that that apathy 
may be very nearly allied to ‘contempt, 
Does the course which they have taken, not 
only on this occasion but upon another oe 
casion, did their shuffimg conduct with-re. 
gard to the Reform Bill conduce. to the 
eredit and respect of the constitutional 
Government? The noble Lord’ coming 
here and making, I admit, a very adroit, 
a very clever, and a very ‘satisfactory 
speech as far as both sides of the House 
are concerned—it would be all very well 
if there was no public out of doors watch- 
ing our proceedings. What are the Re- 
solutions which have been proposed to the 
{1ouse—what will the public say? ‘The 
noble Lord talks about our taking a digni- 
fied course, the Resolutions may be dignié 
fied, but they are not drawn with grammar. 
How can the House—how can those. hon, 
Gentlemen who sit there in solemn. silence 
as if they were really attending the funeral 
of the British Constitution—how ean they 
reconcile themselves on the score of dignity 
with the grammar of the third Resolution! 
Will they not stand up for grammar ?. How 
can they pass such a thing as this Resolu: 
tion? Really, Sir, I will not..insult the 
House by reading it. I may. say./that 
several hon. Gentlemen have been to me to 
ask me what it means, and I will tell you 
for what it is meant, It is meant to pateh 
up some discord, and so eager and willing 
are the Government to pateh up these dif 
ferences that they have not . serupled,to 
pen and offer for our acceptance au Ulr 
grammatical Resolution. However we may 
throw dust in each other’s eyes | we cannot 
throw dust in the eyes of the constituents 
of this country. 

Now, Sir, I had no intention. whatever 
of mixing myself up in, this, debate. until 
I heard the excellent speech of my hom, 
and learned Friend the Member for,Ply- 
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mouth; but I certainly should deem myself 
unworthy of holding a place in the House 
of Commons if I did not rise as soon as I 
was able to testify my thanks to that hon. 
and learned Gentleman who at least has 
shown himself to be a worthy British Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and who has given ut- 
terance to truly British sentiments in a 
way which redound to his eredit, and I 
think to the honour of this House. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES: Sir, I am not 
at all surprised that no Member on the 
opposite side of the House has taken part 
in this discussion, because if I had advo- 
cated the same policy as they do—namely, 
to support the House of Lords in this, 
which if it is their abstract right I cannot 
help believing is a great stretch of their 
prerogative, I too would have remained 

fectly silent and have allowed such a 
Resolution as this to pass. 

Now, Sir, I agree with my hon. Friend, 
the Member for Liskeard, that the Reso- 
lutions which have been proposed by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
do not appear to be 


- sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 


And following up the quotation from 
Shakspeare I may add, nor of — 


“Enterprises of great pith and moment 
“With this regard their current turns away 
“ And lose the name of action.” 


Now, Sir, beyond all question, a more 
lame and impotent conclusion could not by 
auy possibility have been derived from any 
Resolution that could have been proposed 
to the House, and I do venture to think 
that as leader of this House, to whom the 
honour of the House is confided, the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government was 
the proper person to have come forward as 
the vindicator of these rights and privileges. 
Mr. Pitt came forward with a Resolution 
for that purpose, and on the last occasion, 
when the privileges of the House were 
affected, in the case of Stockdale ». Han- 
sard, the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London asserted the privileges of the 
House, as leader of the House of Commons. 
But, Sir, upon other grounds than as leader 
of the House, and the person entrusted 
with their confidence, it was the duty of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment to come forward and vindicate their 
privileges. The conduct of the House of 
Lords has paralyzed the whole or a great 
portion of the financial policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and these Resolutions 
appear to me rather to be intended as a 





compromise of opinions in the Cabinet than 
a dignified vindication of the policy of this 
House. They are surely not dictated by 
regard for the policy of the country. 

Now, Sir, I quite concur in the tribute 
of admiration, I quite agree with the praise 
which has been accorded by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard to the speech of my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Ply- 
mouth. My hon. and learned Friend has 
exhausted the question of privilege, he has 
exhausted the whole constitutional ques- 
tion, and I therefore do not propose to 
trouble the House with any remarks upon 
it. But, Sir, in withdrawing the Amend- 
ment of which I have given notice, I wish 
to state distinctly that I did so in order to 
throw the whole responsibility on the Go- 
vernment who have assumed it, and who 
in the most sorry manner have proposed to 
vindicate the privileges of this House. This 
is no question of party politics, this is no 
question of policy at all. It is not a mere 
question which side of the House is to occupy 
the Treasury Bench; a more vital ques- 
tion, compared with which all questions of 
policy sink into utter insignificance, is in- 
volved in the discussion of this evening. 
Our system of taxation has been, as every- 
body who is acquainted with the consti- 
tutional history of this country knows, the 
battle-field of the liberties and privileges 
of the House of Commens. Everybody 
knows that the most eloquent speakers, 
and the ablest of writers, have struggled 
and have suffered for that cause; and when 
these events become history it would be a 
degradation to the Government of the day 
that they allowed impunity to that which, 
being a stretch of prerogative had become 
an usurpation, and satisfied themselves 
with a meagre and paltry Resolution. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, before you put the question, 
I wish to take the liberty of addressing 
a few words to the House with reference, 
in particular, to an expression which has 
been used (and, I must say, not unnaturally 
used) by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who has just sat down. It appears to me 
to be the determination of one moiety of 
this House that there shall be no debate 
upon the constitutional principles which are 
involved in this question, and I must say 
that, considering that Gentlemen opposite 
are upon this occasion the partisans of a 
gigantic innovation—the most gigantic and 
the most dangerous that has been attempt- 
ed in our times—I may compliment them 
upon the prudence that they show in re- 
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solving to be its silent partisans. Now, 
Sir, I'should like to know with what lan- 
guage and in what tones those Gentlemen 
who assume the name of Conservative poli- 
ticians would argue in support of a great 
encroachment by one House of the Legis- 
lature upon the other. I agree with the 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Liskeard, 
that there are two questions involved in 
this matter, the question of the repeal of 
the paper duties (I am glad to see that 
there is some tendency to a movement on 
the other side)—the question of the repeal 
of the paper duties and the constitutional 
question respecting the rights of the Houses 
of Parliament. I join, I must confess, in 
the just compliments which have been paid 
to the temperate argument which was made 
by the hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth ; and I frankly own that it appears 
to me that he does not deserve the cen- 
sure bestowed upon him by a subsequent 
speaker for the withdrawal of his Amend- 
ment, and that upon grounds which I will 
venture respectfully to state to the House. 

Now, Sir, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, says that the Re- 
solutions proposed by the Government are a 
poor and paltry compromise in the Cabinet. 
Now, the question comes to be, in the first 


place, What is the language, and what is 
the purport of the Resolutions that are be- 


fore the House? Well, in view of those 
Resolutions as they stand, I am bound to 
say that I cannot refuse to them a cordial 
support, because they contain a most mild 
and temperate declaration in conformity 
with the speech of my noble Friend 
who moved them; they contain, at any 
rate, in themselves a most mild and tem- 
perate declaration, but at the same time 
an intelligible and firm declaration —as 
far as verbal expression goes—of the 
rights of the House of Commons. It 
has been justly said that, if the rights 
of the House of Commons are to be vin- 
dicated, the question has to be consider- 
ed whether they are to be vindicated by 
words, or to be vindicated in action. So 
far as the vindication by words goes, that 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government is, 
I think, a good and a sound vindication ; 
but, in answer to the challenge of my hon. 
and learued Friend, the Member for Mary- 
lebone, a challenge which he has a perfect 
right to deliver, I do not scruple to say 
that, in my opinion, this House would do 
well to vindicate and establish its rights by 
action ; and without in the least degree 
imputing blame to, or finding fault with 
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the terms of the proposal of the Govern. 
ment, I reserve to myself entire freedom 
to adopt any mode which may hayerthe 
slightest hope of success for vindicating by 
action the rights of this House. 

Now, Sir, I do not think that at this 
moment the question of precedent requires 
to be further argued. In the presence of 
various Members of the Committee who 
sit on the other side of the House, the hon, 
and learned Member for Plymouth has, 
with great conciseness, but at the’ same 
time with great clearness, and I think with 
conclusive foree, gone through the list of 
these pretended precedents, and has shown 
that there is not one of them that affords 
a rag or a shred of covering for the recent 
proceeding of the House of Lords. | Now, 
Sir, do not let us be lost in discussions 
about the mere privileges of this House, 
The privileges of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment are the formal dress in which their 
real rights are shrouded. Your privilege 
goes far beyond the essential limit of your 
rights. Your privilege covers in name 
twenty things with regard to which you 
cannot establish a substantial claim. You 
would not, until lately, allow the House of 
Lords to interfere with a fee; you would 
not, until lately, allow them to interfere 
with a local rate ; you would not allow 
them to interfere with a penalty ; and ab- 
solutely of those supposed precedents which 
have been printed—and properly printed, 
perhaps, by the Committee—as bearing on 
this constitutional question, of those sup- 
posed precedents some relate to measures 
which do nothing more as regards their 
substance than prohibit the import or ex- 
port of some article ; but because the vio- 
lation of the law was attended perhaps 
with a penalty, perhaps with a forfeiture, 
they are paraded as questions affeeting the 
privilege of the House of Commons: Now, 
Sir, I am not finding fault with the course 
taken by the House of Commons, which 
has found it expedient to assert its privi- 
lege largely, in order that it might stand 
rigidly upon that precedent where substan- 
tial rights were involved. The House of 
Lords, too, has pursued the same course— 
and,‘ think, with equal wisdom—for these 
privileges of the House of Commons are 
not admitted by the House of Lords. In 
the year 1640 the Iouse of Lords did 
make a declaration which undoubtedly 
condemns as strongly as any Member of 
this House could wish it to condemn the 
late Act of the House of Lords in reject 
ing the Paper Duties Bill, because they did 
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then state that they would not meddle, no, 
not so much as to advise, in the matter of 
Supply, which belongs properly and natu- 
rallyto us. But at the time they made that 
declaration they did it because they had, in 
fact, another form of innovation in view. 
On that great occasion, in the first Session 
of the short Parliament of the spring of 
1640, they had an object in view, which 
was to constrain and coerce this House to 
give its attention to matters of Supply be- 
fore matters of grievance, and it was in 
order to carry that point that they made 
this large admission, that they would not 
somuch as advise in matters of Supply. 
The House of Lords failed in carrying their 
point, and they never repeated that admis- 
sion; on the contrary, they entirely with- 
drew it, and in the year 1671, as well as 
upon subsequent occasions, they asserted 
largely their right to deal with matter of 
Supply, sometimes in broader terms, some- 
times in narrower terms. Sometimes they 
said generally that they could not be 
ousted of that right; sometimes they 
claimed merely a right to abate a tax ; 
sometimes they referred in particular to 
those cases in which considerations of 
trade were involved, and said that at any 
rate they were as good judges of the in- 
terests of trade as were the House of Com- 
mons; but since 1640 they never made any 
admission; on the contrary, in 1671 they 
entirely withdrew the admission which they 
had made of the privileges and rights of 
the House of Commons. Therefore, Sir, 
if we look at the theory of this case, the 
two Houses are absolutely at variance. 
With limited exceptions, introduced into 
the ease by reeent modifications of our 
own Standing Orders which have taken 
place within the memory of some of us, 
the two Houses are, if we look at the 
question abstractedly, at absolute variance. 
The House of Commons claims by its pri- 
vilege everything wherein money is men- 
tioned ; the House of Lords recognizing 
by no act of its own any distinetion, but 
also claiming a legislative power without 
limits. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the House of Lords has ever made 
the admission that a Money Bill cannot 
orginate there. By practice a Money Bill 
does not originate in the House of Lords; 
but there is no admission that a Money 
Bill: cannot originate there. Just in the 
same way there is no admission on the 
part of the House of Lords that a Money 
Bill cannot be amended there. Strange to 
Say; some great doctors of the Constitu- 
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tion are reported to, have stated on a re- 
cent occasion that it was a principle ad- 
mitted on all hands that no Money Bill 
could be amended in the House of Lords, 
Why, Sir, on the contrary, not only is 
there nothing in the rules of the House of 
Lords, so far at least as the researches of 
the Committee have gone, to prevent such 
amendment, but it is actually the fact that 
the cases of amending Money Bills in the 
House of Lords are more frequent, than 
those in which such Bills have been reject- 
ed by that House. The truth is, I appre- 
hend, that under cover of these broad, and 
in themselves, perhaps, untenable and ex- 
travagant, doctrines of privilege, the House 
of Commons formally claiming everything, 
and the House of Lords formally conceding 
nothing, under cover of that apparent con- 
flict, there has heen a real, and until the 
present time an unbroken, harmony for 
200 years. The secret of that harmony 
is that both Houses by these claims, appa- 
rently so conflicting, have meant the same 
thing. The House of Commons, by its 
privileges with respect to Money Bills, has 
meant to reserve to itself the integrity of 
the taxing power; and the House of Lords, 
by declining to admit the claim of the 
House of Commons, has intended to pre- 
serve to itself an effective means of pre- 
venting the House of Commons from fore- 
ing upon it other matters of general legis- 
lation under cover of Money Bills. 

Now, Sir, I have just made a statement 
which sounds like an authoritative exposi- 
tion of the practice of the Constitution; 
but, of course, | mean it only as an asser- 
tion which is to be tested by the evidence 
of facts and documents. Let any Gentle- 
man review the entire list of these prece- 
dents, and see whether every one of them 
does not completely coincide with the prin- 
ciples I have laid down, There is not, as 
far as I know, a single case upon record 
since the present system of taxation was 
established until the Paper Duties Repeal 
Bill of 1860, in which the House of Lords 
has attempted to interfere with the taxing 
function of the House of Commons. There- 
fore, Sir, when it is said that we are to 
maintain our essential privileges inviolate, 
what I ask myself, and what I ask myself 
in vain, is, what are the essential privileges 
of the House of Commons which it is in- 
tended to maintain inviolate, and which are 
not violated by the rejection of the Paper 
Duties Repeal Bill? 1t appears to me that 
the origination of a Bill for the imposition 
of a tax, or the amendment of a Money 
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Bill is a slight thing compared to the claim 
to prevent the repeal of a tax. 

Sir, I have said that the precedents are 
entirely adverse to the step which has been 
taken. The mode in which many of these 
pretended precedents have exploded has 
really been almost ludicrous. I may refer 
to one case, and it will be the only one 
with which I shall trouble the House—it 
is the case of the Excise duty upon stone 
bottles. A Bill was introduced to “‘ repeal 
the duty upon stone bottles, and to grant 
other duties in lieu thereof.”” Such was 
the title of the Bill. It was quoted as an 
instance of the House of Lords interfering 
to arrest the repeal of a tax. What did 
that Bill do? In the first place, it was a 
Bill which had not a fiscal, but a political 
object —that object being protection. But, 
besides that, though it is true it repealed 
the duty upon stone bottles—as whenever 
we alter duties we always begin with re- 
pealing them—yet it imposed upon stone 
bottles a duty double that which it re- 
pealed. It was not a Bill of repeal at all 
in any intelligible sense of the term, but a 
Bill to double the duty upon stone bottles. 
The precedents, I repeat, are entirely to 
the effect which has been substantially 
stated by my noble Friend—that is to say, 
they do not cover, in the substantial and 
essential points, the act that has now been 
done, because none of them were inter- 
ferences with the taxing power of this 
House. Some of them were interferences 
with Bills that had a preamble of Supply ; 
but these were Bills which were prepared 
for objects other than those of taxation. 
Taxation was incidental ; those other ob- 
jects were the main purposes; and the 
House of Lords justly declined to part with 
its jurisdiction over matters of legislation 
and policy, on account of the privileges of 
this House with respect to money. 

But, Sir, 1 am bound to say that, even 
if the precedents were otherwise than they 
are, il seriously requires the consideration 
of this House whether its own essential 
functions are to be maintained or not. I 
do not deny, as responsible-for the finances 
of the country, that the sum of, perhaps, 
£700,000, which will be brought into the 
Exchequer by the continuance of the paper 
duty between the 15th of August and the 
[st of Apri!, is exceedingly acceptable, 
provided it be honestly obtained. But, Sir, 
I must confess that although no person is 
more likely than myself to be liable to the 
influence and seductions of money, yet 
there are other things that are more valu- 
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able even than £700,000. I believe'that 
the question, whether the exclusive power 
of taxation is to rest with the House'of 
Commons, is a question of ten—nay, 4 
hundred times greater importance and value 
than the continuance of the paper duty; | 
have said that there is no instance in which, 
when this House has intended the repeal 
of a tax, the House of Lords has inter. 
fered to arrest it. Some Gentlemen have 
said that on the present occasion the 
House of Commons was very foolish, aad 
the House of Lords very wise ; that the 
House of Commons made a great and m- 
due sacrifice of publie revenue ; and the 
House of Lords interposed to arrest the 
House of Commons in its career of extrava- 
gance and improvidence. That is the alle. 
gation. But without entering at this mo: 
ment into the argument, with respect to 
which, however, 1 am prepared to main 
tain all that I have maintained on previous 
occasions, I want to know. whether that 
really is the Constitution under which we 
live? The House of Commons cannot be 
infallible in matters of finance any moré 
than in other matters. No doubt the House 
of Commons may make errors, of which I 
shall give you an instance presently ; but 
I wish to know whether those errors in 
matters of finance are, or are not, to be 
liable to correction by the House of Lords, 
If they are, what becomes of your privi- 
leges? Why does the House of Lords 
ever differ from us? No doubt because it 
thinks we have committed an error, and it 
can suggest an improvement. That is 
perfectly legitimate ; but the question now 
raised is whether that power of review 
which is exercised by the House of Lords 
in all matters of general legislation is like- 
wise to be extended to finance, and whe- 
ther the function of the House of Com- 
mons in imposing and repealing taxes is to 
be divided as to its exercise and the re- 
sponsibility which it involves with the 
House of Lords. I think this ease, besides 
the positive illustration of precedents, is 
susceptible likewise of negative illustra- 
tion. The argument is that the House of 
Lords has interfered to correct the folly 
of the Commons in giving away revenue 
which was supposed to be required for the 
purposes of the year, or rather for the pur- 
poses of future years, because, in point of 
fact, it does not seen: to have been stated 
that the revenue was required for the pur- 
poses of the present year. It will be re- 
quired, or other money in lieu of it will be 
required, for the purposes of the year; and 
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].do.not at all disguise the difficulty in| in regard to which they felt they had no 


whieh this House is placed when it has. to 
vindicate its privileges and insist upon its 
Vote on the one hand, and to receive a 
considerable addition to the income of the 


year on the other. But, Sir, what I want 


to say is, that the House of Lords has not 
upon former occasions considered itself to 
be charged with this responsibility. In 
1858, a Bill for the repeal of the soap 
daties was passed at a considerably later 
period of the Session than the day on which 
the Paper Duties Repeal Bill was rejected. 
That Bill was passed at a time when, un- 
doubtedly, the prospects of the country 
with respect to the probability of war with 
Russia had beeome such that there was very 
serious alarm, and a very general belief 
that war would be encountered, and that a 
great increase would be made to the bur- 
dens of the country. I am sure that those 
Gentlemen who recollect the cireumstances 
of the month of July, 1853, will concur in 
the statement I have just made. If I re. 
member right, the Emperor of Russia had 
already occupied the Principalities; seve- 
ral debates had taken place in this House ; 
cousiderable excitement prevailed in the 
public mind; various Peers in ‘ another 
place” actually urged the probability of 
war as a reason why the. soap duties should 
not be repealed, I think I may say that 
the Government of the day would not have 
proposed the repeal of the soap duties in 
July had it not been a proposal to which 
they felt themselves pledged by their pre- 
vious, proceedings, and by the sanction 
which, the House of Commons had given 
to it by its vote. But the House of Lords 
at that period passed the Bill for the re- 
peal of the soap duties, and entirely de- 
clined the plea which was urged even for 
a short delay in the consideration of the 
measure, 

Now, Sir, why did the House of Lords 
do that? If I remember rightly, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Droitwich, 
and others, exercising the privilege of fair 
criticism on the acts of the Government, 
complained greatly at the time of the loss 
of revenue. They used just the same epi- 
thets then that we hear now. They asked 
what could be more unwise, more reckless, 
more improvident, more profligate, than to 
part with the revenue from the soap duties 
at the opening of a probable war in Europe. 
Yet, although a war with Russia was likely, 
I presume, to impose much heavier burdens 
than a war with China, the House of Lords 
entirely declined to meddle with a matter 





responsibility. In aecordanee with the 
sound doctrine laid down by the Prime 
Minister of the day, they declared that it 
was the act of the House of Commons, 
and if Ways and Means were wanted to 
earry on the service of the country, on 
that Honse would rest the responsibility of 
providing them. 

Now, Sir, there is a view of the matter 
which I should have thought would have 
suggested itself to those who have direct- 
ed the Councils of the House of Lords. 
When the House of Commons entertains 
financial proposals, it must hereafter look, 
not only to their merits, but to their pro- 
bable popularity. They must recollect that 
there are those lying in ambush for them 
who will be ready to interfere at the proper 
moment. If it chance that in considering 
the claims of various taxes for reduction, 
they make that choice which, aecording 
to their judgment and conscience, they be- 
lieve to be for the good of the country, 
rather than that which will probably meet 
the popular view, they must bear in mind 
that there are those who will take advan- 
tage of their having acted on their con- 
scientious eonvictions, and who will use 
the opportunity to reject the repeal of the 
tax. That is the very case which has 
happened this year. After it had been 
determined that a certain amount of taxa- 
tion should be remitted, the question in the 
first place for the Government, and in the 
second place for the House of Commons, 
was, whether the paper duties should be 
repealed, or whether a reduction should be 
made in the duties on sugar and tea. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: The tea du- 
ties. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: My noble Friend is quite right. 
The tea duties were discussed; though, I 
think, in consequence of the state of affairs 
with China, the sugar duties had rather 
the preference given to them. The Go- 
vernment certainly were well aware that 
the paper duties constituted an impost 
which had no great hold of the mind of 
the general mass of the consumers of the 
country, and I believe the House of Com- 
mons was perfectly well aware of that too. 
But the Government, and as I apprehend 
the House of Commons, thought that, un- 
der the circumstances, probably greater 
good would be derived from the repeal of 
the paper duties than from the reduction 
of the sugar duties, because though it 
would less commend itself to the popular 
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mind, the benefit which, through the me- 
dium of an extended trade, it would confer 
on the population of the country would be 
_ greater. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
says, he thinks the repeal of the paper du- 
ties a very bad measure, though I believe 
he did not vote against it. Now, I doubt 
very much whether he would have ventured 
to say that of the reduction of the sugar 
duties. But our proposal of that measure 
which, though less popular, we deemed 
more beneficial, was strongly resisted, and 
led the House of Lords to deviate from the 
course it had pursued, without interruption, 
for nearly 200 years. I want to know 
what is to be the influence of this con- 
sideration upon those who are hereafter 
to frame the financial proposals of the 
country? Surely, it was for the interest 
of the House of Lords to give us every 
encouragement to avoid that temptation to 
which, being under the influence of popu- 
lar feeling, we are naturally exposed, to 
choose not the best but the most popular 
measure. We did resist that temptation ; 
and what is the lesson-the House of Lords 
has taught us? Did it not at once seize 
the opportunity of resisting our proposal 
under shelter of the popular feeling ? 

Now, Sir, I said that this case was ca- 
pable of negative as well as of positive il- 
lustration, and I have shown in the case of 
the soap duties of 1853, which was, in 
most respects, a parallel; and, where not a 
parallel, a still stronger case, the House of 
Lords wisely left to us the responsibility of 
providing the Ways and Means to meet the 
necessities of the year. But I will show 
you, Sir, another instance by travelling a 
little further back. In the year 1839 the 
Budget was presented at the usual period 
of the year in which the expenditure and 
revenue of the country were as nearly as 
possible balanced. At a later period a 
measure was proposed, which I regard as 
one of the happiest and most advantageous 
measures that has marked the happy reign 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, I mean the 
measure for reducing the postage duties to 
the uniform rate of a single penny. The 
Post Office at that time returned a clear 
net revenue of £1,400,000 or £1,500,000 
a year; and it was perfectly obvious that 
the reduction of the rate of postage to a 
penny, whatever might be its ultimate re- 
sults, would have the immediate effect of 
sweeping away the whole of that net re- 
venue from the country; and so it proved. 
Although that beneficial repeal has been 
worth five times over all the revenue we 
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lost, yet at this day, after twenty-one years, 
our revenue has not been entirely replaced, 
In that year, 1839, the House of Lords, 
almost for the first time in its history, sue. 
ceeded in obtaining a copy of the Estimates, 
with the help of a compliant Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and much good it did 
them, as you will say when you hear the 
result. That Estimate showed them that 
there was no surplus. In sending up the 
Bill to the Lords, the Commons distinetly 
acknowledged that it would create a defi- 
ciency in the revenue; and, by a Special 
Resolution, pledged themselves to provide 
for that deficiency in the following year; 
there was, therefore, no dispute whatever 
that this measure would produce a defi- 
ciency. Why, then, did not the House of 
Lords interfere upon that occasion? The 
passed that Bill without difficulty or dis. 
pute, without raising the financial question 
at all; and, strangest of all the strange 
occurrences of that remarkable year, the 
man who sent up to the House of Lords 
that Bill for creating a deficiency in the 
revenue of the year was Mr. Thomas Spring 
Rice, the then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The very same Gentleman, unless 
the almanacks deceive us, who, having 
since obtained the title of Lord Monteagle, 
is reported to have played a leading part 
in advising the House of Lords to take 
upon itself those functions which, if ever 
they were to be used at all, ought to have 
been used in 1839. 

Now, Sir, I keep to my pledge, and will 
not enter into the details of the precedents. 
If a challenge proceeds from the other side 
—if it is contended that in the catalogue 
before us there are cases analogous to the 
present—and that the House of Lords have 
ever before attempted to exercise the fune- 
tions of the Hovse of Commons—we shall 
have other opportunities of meeting and 
contesting these allegations—but for the 
present I content myself with stating that 
there is no colour of precedent for such 


proceedings. Sir, I beg the House to be-” 


lieve that this is really a matter of great 
importance. Since the Peace of 1815 
£78,000,000 of taxes have been repealed. 
All the Bills that have repealed that amoumt 
of taxation have been accepted by the House 
of Lords from the House of Commons, upon 
the responsibility of the latter ; and only 
now, when we come to the seventy-ninth 
million, has the House of Lords thought fit 
to interfere, and establish a new precedent. 
For my part, I canvot but feel that this is 
a time when men are little apt and die 
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to deal with abstract principles; and 
those assertions which our forefathers made 
of their rights we now think of little value 
or consequence compared with obtaining a 
few hundred thousand pounds. It may be 
that my views on this subject are little 
compatible with the tendencies of the age; 
but I confess I cannot bring my mind to 
take that view. I do regard the whole 
rights of the House of Commons, as they 
have been handed down to us, as constitu- 
ting a sacred inheritance upon which I, for 
my part, will never voluntarily permit any 
intrusion, or plunder, to be made. Sir, I 
think that the very first of our duties, an- 
terior to the duty of dealing with any le- 
gislative measure, and higher and more 
sacred than any such duties —high and 
sacred though they may be—is to main- 
tain intact that precious deposit. I con- 
eur, Sir, in every word of the Resolution 
proposed by my noble Friend, which we 
have in our hands; but I respectfully re- 
serve to myself the freedom of acting in 
such a way as shall appear (if any such 
way should appear) to offer any hope of 
suecess in giving effect, by a practical 
measure, to the principle contained in that 
Resolution. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman has directed anattack upon Mem- 
bers of the Opposition; but I am at a loss 
to understand why he assailed us, and why 
he did not rather attack the Members of his 
own Administration. Sir, I invite the at- 
tention of the House to the course which 
this debate has taken. The conduct of 
those with whom I have the honour to act 
has been remarked upon because they did 
not stand up to resist the speech and Motion 
of the noble Viscount. Now, I am as 
ready to enter upon a debate as any hon. 
Gentleman opposite. I came down expect- 
ing to find upon those benches sincere 
men, uncompromising patriots, who would 
not be content with empty speeches, but 
who would follow up their words with ac- 
tion. But what, Sir, was the first thing 
that took place? The noble Lord, the 
Member for Marylebone, the stern asserter 
of the privileges of the House of Commons, 
rose, and amid derisive cheers, made an 
appeal to the hon. Member for Finsbury 
to be so good as to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, lest the happy unanimity. of the 
House should be disturbed by the inde- 
pendent Motion of an independent Mem- 
ber. That hon. Member, who spoke with 
his usual inimitable wit, yielded to the soft 
eloquence of the noble Lord, and with- 
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drew his Amendment. That, Sir, was the 
first scene we witnessed to-night. Then 
the noble Viscount at the head of the Go- 
vernment rose, and, to do him justice his 
speech was everything that could be de- 
sired. I never heard the noble Viscount 
speak to more advantage. I think it was 
a satisfactory speech for the position in 
which he stands ; and I only regret it did 


| not produce an impression on his refractory 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. The noble 
Viscount put the question fairly and tem- 
perately; he spoke as became the First 
Minister of the country, that is, in the 
spirit of the Constitution. It was a speech 
in favour of peace, in which, while the 
noble Viscount asserted the rights of this 
House, he declared with equal good sense 
and truth that the House of Lords during 
the last fifteen or twenty years had not 
been acting in an unpatriotic spirit, or in 
any way to provoke the opposition of this 
House. Sir, the precedents in favour of 
the action of the House of Lords were too 
many to be resisted; and although they 
might not he held to be in point, according 
to the logic of a special pleader, yet they 
satisfied the Prime Minister, whose speech 
was repugnant to that of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Well, Sir, we had then 
several speeches from Gentlemen who asked 
us why we did not attack the noble Vis- 
count, and why we did not resist his speech 
when there really was nothing to resist, 
and why also we did not argue when there 
was nothing to argue. Our answer is that 
we did not oppose the noble Viscount be- 
cause he conceded (if he had not, we should 
quickly have opposed him) the right of the 
House of Lords to do what they did ac- 
cording to the law and Constitution. Sir, 
distinctly and emphatically the noble Vis- 
count admitted, as he was bound to do 
(unless indeed he was a rabid revolutionist) 
the right of the House of Lords to resist 
the repeal of an Act of Parliament. The 
noble Viscount thereupon counselled the 
House to pursue a moderate and wise 
course, which was, I admit, entirely satis- 
factory to our feelings; and furthermore, 
I venture to say that it will be satisfactory 
to the country. The noble Viscount re- 
commended a course that was becoming 
his high position, although it had incensed 
his colleague the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. And what followed? I had still 
hopes (for making speeches unless they are 
followed by action is a thing detestable) 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
Member for Plymouth, would have per- 
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sévered with his Motion. That hon. and } 


learned Member I observed was prepared 
with oranges, and I thought we were to 
have a debate. I could not believe the 
whisper of some of my colleagues that the 
hon. and learned Member, surrounded as 
he was by the zealous advocates of popular 
rights, and backed by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham and by the 
noble Lord the Member for Marylebone, 
would withdraw his Amendment, That 
hon. and learned Gentleman thus admitted 
that he had no arguments to convince the 
House that his Amendment ought to be 
admitted. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man certainly made a speech to which I 
did not pay the same attention as if I had 
thought the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had been in earnest. If I had thought 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
have asserted by a division the principle of 
his Amendment I should have been glad to 
grapple with him. Then what happened 
next? Without being disturbed by any 
speech on this side of the House, and with- 
out a word to excite his irritable tempera- 
ment at the present moment, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer sprang from his seat and attacked the 
Opposition benches for being silent in re- 


gard to what he announced as a gigantic 


innovation. Now, Sir, I put it fairly to 
the country to contrast the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech with what he must con- 
sider the miserable Resolution of the noble 
Viscount. If the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer believed the tenth part of what he 
spoke, if he really thinks the House of 
Lords has been guilty of a gigantic inno- 
vation, and that the privileges of the House 
of Commons have been assailed, why with 
manly courage does not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman carry out his view into action ? 
Why does the right hon. Gentleman say 
he cordially approves of the speech of his 
noble Friend, and why does he adopt his 
Resolution when every Member who spoke 
upon those benches, or who cheered the 
right hon. Gentleman, appeared to agree 
with the hon. Member for Hudders- 
field in thinking the Resolution worth- 
Jess, pitiful, and contemptible? The hon. 
Member for Huddersfield heaped every 
epithet of scorn and contempt upon the 
Resolution. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, too, in a tone of virtuous indig- 
nation, which I hope was not affected, 
declared that the House of Lords had been 
guilty of a violent aggression upon the 
privileges of this House, that it was the 
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duty of this House to be zealous and ag: 
tive in the assertion of its rights; and they 
the right hon. Gentleman came to this 
lame and impotent conclusion, which ‘re. 
ceived the cheers of his hon. Fricnds below 
the gangway, “I approve of every word 
that my noble Friend the noble Viscount 
has said.” [ Cries of ** No, no!" I say, 
“Yes.”’ Is there no ineonsistency t00 gross 
for you to approve of? Are you satisfied 
with the speech which has just’ fallew 
from the lips of the right hon.’ Gentle 
man? If the right hon. Gentleman’ be- 
lieves what he has said, why does he not 
act? I respect a Radical who'aets' up to 
his radical opinions. 1 respect the Gon. 
servative who acts up to his Conservative 
views. I havea sincere respect fora Con: 
stitutional Whig, like the noble Viscount, 
who asserts his principles. But, Sir; I 
have no respect for a politician who pre 
tends that the great interests of the coun 
try are at stake; who asserts that the 
House of Lords have not the power which 
they have exercised, and who yet says'that 
this Resolution satisfies his scrupulous 
mind. Now, Sir, what is that Resolution? 


“That although the Lords have exercised, the 
power of rejecting Bills of several Bills relating 
to taxation by negativing the whole, yet the exer- 
cise of that power by them has not been frequent 
and is justly regarded by this House with pecaliar 
jealousy, as affecting the right of the Commons to 
grant the Supplies, and to provide the Ways and 
Means for the Service of the year ?” 


Now what does that imply? Why is it 
not opposed by hon. Gentlemen opposite? 
It admits the power vested in the House 
of Lords, declares that the Lords have 
exercised that power, does not complain of 
the exercise of that power, does not deny 
their right, but says that the exercise of 
that power has always been regarded with 
jealousy by this House. Contrast that Re: 
solution with the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer says, that the time for action is 
come ; but what action, Sir, does he pro- 
pose? Why does he not announce it? 
What is the use of these vague words ? If 
we are to commence the battle in defence 
of the Constitution, the sooner the better. 
The revolutionary movement could not be 
in better hands than in those of the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer. He asks why do 
the Lords interfere in this particular, hav- 
ing so seldom interfered before? My 
answer is that they have seldom had to 
deal with such a financial” Minister and 
such a state of affairs as ‘on the recent 0c- 
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ession, The right hon. Gentleman created 
a deficiency, and alarmed the House and 
country as to the state of the finances. He 
posed by repealing an Act still further 
to reduce the financial resources of the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman’s Bill 
for that purpose was rejected by the House 
of Lords ; and I fairly and frankly admit 
that the House of Lords meant thereby to 
rebuke his policy, and to deny its sound- 
ness and wisdom. I believe that in the 
nt aspect of affairs the proceeding of 
the House of Lords was an act consistent 
with the highest sense of duty and the 
loftiest patriotism. 

Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
says, that there is no precedent to justify 
what the House of Lords has done. With- 
out, Sir, wearying the House by going 
through the detail of precedents, I need 
only state that, in the other House, a set 
of men who have built up the fabrie of our 
jurisprudence, a noble work, whose busi- 
ness of life has been to examine precedents 
and understand their principles and appli- 
cation, the deepest thinkers, the most con- 
summate lawyers, and some of the best 
writers and thinkers in the kingdom, as 
well as those who have devoted their time 
to financial matters, joined with others in 
condemning the policy of the proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. We are told that it 
was an act of presumption on their part ; 
but the precedent of 1671 shows® that the 
Lords acted within their competence on a 
recent occasion, In that year the Lords 
inquired if they were not allowed to insti- 
tute, alter, or amend a Money Bill, what 
were to be their privileges? To that 
question the House of Commons emphati- 
tally replied as follows :— 

“Your Lordships’ first reason is from the hap- 

pinéss of the Constitution that the two Llouses are 
mutual checks upon each other. Answer.—So 
they are still ; for your Lordships have a negative 
to the whole.” 
Nothing, Sir, could be. more explicit than 
that. [A Voice: ‘*Read on!’’] I will 
tead on, but that makes the matter still 
worse for you. The precedent then pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 


“But on the other side it would be a double 
check upon His Majesty’s affairs, if the King may 
not rely upon the guantum when once his people 

ve given it; and therefore the privilege now 
contended for by your Lordships is not of use to 
the Crown, but much the contrary.” 


Then again :— 
“Ifthe Lords may deny the whole, why not a 
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part? Else the Commons may at least pretend 
to bar a negative voice. Answer—The King 
must deny the whole of every Bill, or pass it: yet 
this takes not away his negative voice. The 
Lords and Commons must accept the whole general 
pardon, or deny it ; yet this takes not away their 
negative, The clergy have a right to tax them- 
selves ; and it is a part of the privilege of their 
estate. Doth the Upper Convocation id alter 
what the Lower grant? Or do the Lords or 
Commons ever abate any part of their gift? Yet 
they have a power to reject the whole. But if 
abatement should be made, it would insensibly go 
to a rising, and deprive the clergy of their ancient 
right to tax themselves.” 


The Commons, Sir, I believe, have by en- 
croachment deprived the Lords of rights 
anciently possessed by them, have stopped 
them from amending and altering, leaving 
them the power, however, of negativing the 
whole. If you want authority on this point 
I refer you not so much to law books as to 
a book written by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxford University on the 
connection of Church and State. The 
Lords do not claim the right to institute, 
abate, or alter, but to negative the whole: 
and the right hon. Gentleman uses these 
words in the work which I have referred 
to :— 

‘*The Members of the House of Commons 
have the exclusive right of passin; money Reso- 
lutions, and of introducing and : tering Money 
Bills. But no such Resolution can 1 e passed—that 
is to say, no money can be given b. the House of 
Commons except upon the motion of the Crown, 
to which the initiative is reserved ; nd no Money 
Bill becomes law unless it receives the assent of 
the Upper House and of the Crown in its legisla- 
tive capacity.” 


Sir, in another passage the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says :— 

“The immediate power of granting money is 
divided between the executive and the popular 
portion of the Legislature; and only by annual 
statutes is the House of Lords, with its own con- 
sent, limited in its means of intervention to a sub- 
sequent stage.” 


Now, Sir, unless you abolish the House 
of Lords, it is impossible to deny to that 
assembly the right either to pass or reject 
any Bill submitted to its consideration, It 
has been said that there is no instance 
where the proposition to repeal so large a 
sum has been rejected by the House of 
Lords. Nevertheless, Sir, a great principle 
is not to be made dependent on a particular 
amount of money, but on the reason of 
the thing, and on the law and Constitution 
of the land. Why, this matter, about 
which you are making such a fuss, has 
been discussed by one likely to produce an 
impression on the minds of hon. Gentle- 
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men opposite. I always like to quote a 
Whig against a Whig. This great privi- 
lege you boast of has re, discussed by the 
late Lord Macaulay. He says: 


“The privileges of the House of Commons—- 
those privileges which in 1642 all London rose ip 
arms to defend, which the people considered as 
synonymous with their own liberties, and in com- 
parison of which they took no account of the most 
precious ‘and sacred principles of English juris- 
prudence—have now become nearly as odious as 
the rigours of martial law. That power of com- 
mitting which the people anciently loved to see 
the louse of Commons exercise is now—at least. 
when employed against libellers—the most unpo- 
pular power in the Constitution. Ifthe Commons 
were to suffer the Lords to amend Money Bills, 
we do not believe that the people would care one 
straw about the matter. If they were to suffer 
the Lords even to originate Money Bills, we doubt 
whether such a surrender of their constitutional 
rights would excite half so much dissatisfaction as 
the exclusion of strangers from a single important 
discussion. The gallery in which the reporters 
sit has become a fourth estate of* the realm. 
The publication of the debates—a practice which 
seemed to the most liberal statesmen of the old 
school full of danger to the great safeguards of 
public liberty—is now regarded by many persons 
as a safeguard tantamount,.and more than tanta- 
mount, to all the rest together.” 


So much, Sir, for the value of the privi- 
lege. But as. to its legality, what is the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman, 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer? He 
says that a Bill to repeal a tax is to be 
viewed in a different light from any other 
Act. Where, in the Constitution is his 
authority for that statement? The cases 
stated in the Report on the table are all 
the same in principle, and opposed to that 
view. The hon. Gentlemen on the Minis- 
terial side seem to have arranged not. to 
venture to move even the mildest Amend- 
ment, and the hon, and Jearned Member 
for Marylebone has withdrawn his accord- 
ingly pigmy Amendment. After the speech 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer bas addressed 
the House con furore; and if that be a 
specimen of the manner in which the Min- 
isters conduct themselves when alone it 
certainly is not a proof of their being a 
very happy family. Every word of the 
right hon. Gentleman was levelled at the 
noble Viscount; all his arguments were di- 
rected against the noble Viscount ; and all 
his assertions were contrary to the modest, 
wise, and constitutional statements which 
the noble Viscount laid down, Amid the 
cheers of .a section of the House the right 
hon. Gentleman exclaimed that the time 
for action was come. Then why do not 


Mr. Whiteside 
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you act? Permit me to say that j 
expect really to produce that impression og 
the mind of the public out of doors which 
you say you are producing, yon, must, go 
beyond mere assertions; for unless you do 
something no one will believe you. We 
have had hon, Gentlemen in. succession 
standing up in this House, and saying, “] 
am told by the Minister to withdraw. m 
Amendment, and I do.so beeause.I find it 
will give him some little trouble.” You may 
think that in doing this you are producing 
a splendid effect on the minds of the pub. 
lic; but the public is too discriminating to 
be deceived by such a transparent device, 
You have abandoned an Amendment that 
would have fairly raised the question of 
privilege, I should have been glad to, see 
that question raised by the hon, and learn. 
ed Gentleman, the Member for Plymouth; 
but he withdrew his Amendment, and in 
doing so condemned his speech, for what is 
the use of a speech when there is nothing 
to propose. I readily admit that the hon, 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Plymouth was in a difficulty, for certainly 
there was a general feeling in the House 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
spoke that the Resolutions of the noble 
Viscount should be passed with unanimity, 
The noble Viscount produced that desire 
for unanimity by his good sense, and by 
the moderate and satisfactory speech he 
addressed to the House. The Chancellor 
of the Exehequer is, 1 believe, smarting 
under the rebuke he has received from the 
other House. He is smarting under the 
disappointment and defeat that his rash 
and reckless financial policy. entailed, .on 
him; and hence that most unlucky speech 
he has delivered to-night... The hon 
Member for Birmingham, and these, who 
sit near him cheered the right, hon., Gen; 
tleman ; but what do they expect, him 
to do? I, Sir, shall certainly. not, be 
surprised at any course the right ho. 
Gentleman may take. He. denounced the 
income tax, and he doubled it. . He,de- 
nounced loans to carry .on war ;. but. now! 
suppose he means to have a loan to carry 
on a war... He denounced the) war 
China ;. but now he must. haye, a Joan to 
complete that war. He is a Member of 
Government that supports the abolition of 
church rates ; and he is the representative 
of the University of Oxford, . Reverting 
for a moment to.the great question at \gsue 
I say it is as clear that the House, of, Lord 
has the power to reject a Tax, Bill, .as st 
that you have the, power. to propose, d 
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isk whether the American Senate has not 
the power to reject such Bills? 
“Mr. BRIGHT : They are elected. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham says they, the Senate, 
are elected; but his observation proves 
nothing. The men who framed the Ame- 
tican Constitution were wise and good men. 

Ms. BRIGHT: Hear, hear! 

Mr. WHITESIDE: They were men 
of our own race; they were wise men; 
and they framed the Senate with such 

owers as would enable it to guard against 

the rash legislation of the Lower House, 
and against reckless interference with the 
finances of the country. The Senate curbs 
and checks the proceedings of the Presi- 
dent and the Lower House, should occa- 
sion call for it. Then, will it be said, Sir, 
that the power exercised by the Senate in 
America is not to be exercised by the 
House of Lords in this country, 

Mr. BRIGHT : Hear, hear! 

Mr. WHITESIDE : Then, Sir, let the 
Gentlemen who cry ‘‘hear, hear,’’ enter 
into a conference with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
produce a measure that will revolutionize 
the country. Let them produce something 
that is tangible, and we will be prepared 
to meet it. The Resolutions of the noble 
Viscount have been spoken of as weak 
platitudes, but they are at all events agree- 
able; there is nothing venomous in them ; 
they contain an admission of the rights of 
the House of Lords, and therefore they are 
not objectionable to us, But, Sir, if there 
be’ body of men who desire to strip the 
Touse of Lords of the power which they have 
exercised so wisely and so well, then I say 
to'them, instead of mere assertion,—in- 
stead of declaiming against that which de- 
damation will never prevent,—proceed to 
action’; introduce your measure; let us 
have open, manly discussion, and an honest 
decision as to whether we are to live under 
the ancient Constitution of this country, or 
whether that Constitution is to be revoln- 
ionized or destroyed. 

Lorp FERMOY : Sir, I certainly must 
say that I had no intention whatever to- 
night of taking part in this debate had it 
not been for the inquiry which was made 
of me by my right hon, and learned Friend. 
T say that I should not have taken any 
part in this debate had it not been for the 
Pointed allusion made to me by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who ‘scemed 
yery angry at something which I had ‘done 
m reference to this matter. Now, I cer- 
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tainly have not striven to please the right 
hon. Gentleman ; and, indeed, could 1 but 
have foreseen that the course which I had 
taken would have put the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in such a fury as he has exhibited 
himself in to-night, it certainly would have 
been an additional reason for taking it on 
that occasion. 

Now, Sir, [ am not aware that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman has any right 
to advise what he calls the great Liberal 
party in this House or anywhere else, and 
therefore we do not consider that he is the 
proper party to consult as to the course 
which we ought to pursue. 

Now, Sir, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is angry that we are not going 
to have a division upon the present occa- 
sion ; but, Sir, I must be permitted to say 
that if the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man wants a division he can have it him- 
self by voting the negative to those Reso- 
lutions; but we thought it would be better, 
although those Resolutions do not go as 
far as we wish them to go, yet, neverthe- 
less, as they travel a certain distance on 
what we consider the right road, we 
thought that it would be better for the 
interest of the Liberal party that those 
Resolutions should be passed without dis- 
sent, and unanimously by this House. 

Now, Sir, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has alluded to the second Reso- 
lation which has been placed before the 
House by the noble Lord at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government. But now, I 
ask, Sir, why did the right hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman pass over the first Resolu- 
tion? The first Resolution is a clear de- 
claration of our rights and privileges in 
this House. That is a clear declaration, 
that you say in us, and in us alone, is 
the power of voting and controlling the 
Supplies. 

Now, Sir, I think as a member of the 
Liberal party that it is a good step to get 
Gentlemen and right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite to assent to that proposition, because 
that proposition is in itself a foundation 
and a starting point from which we may 
take, and from which we, I trust, will take, 
ulterior measures. 

Now, then, Sir, with respect to the 
second Resolution. If had had the honour 
of being consulted as to the drawing of 
the Resolutions I would have said it was a 
thing into which we had better not enter. 
But then the third Resolution, although it 
does not go so far as we think it ought to 
go, and although it does not wind up as I 
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think it ought to wind up, by calling upon 
the House for deeds and not words, by 
calling upon the House for action and not 
inaction, still, I say, the third Resolution 
points out how we can preserve our privi- 
leges for the future, and pointing that 
out, I think it also shows how we may re- 
store our rights for the present if we 
choose so to do. But, Sir, I think it is 
@ great point to have the approval of Gen- 
tlemen and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who were wanting their dinners. We have 
heard a great deal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir John Pakington) who sat down 
and talked about Resolutions at public 
meetings, and at public dinners. On the 
Liberal side you had something done ; but 
you had great dinners, great speaking and 
great declamation on the side opposite. 
Now, I saw and read an account of a great 
dinner at ‘Villis’s Rooms, at which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, the Mem- 
ber for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) 
made a ver excited and a very powerful 
speech. Niw, in that speech the right 
hon. Gentle:nan tells us that there were 
heaps and heaps of precedents. I will not 
venture to use the right hon. Gentleman’s 
exact words, because I dare say he has a 
much better recollection of them than I 
have ; but at all events the general impres- 
sion was from what he told the meeting that 
there was precedent upon precedent, which 
would be stated here for the purpose of 
showing that the act which the House of 
Lords have done is no invasion of the pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons. 

Now, Sir, I think that after you have 
assented to the first Resolution which has 
been proposed by the noble Lord you will 
find it very difficult to proceed with respect 
to the second Resolution. You will re- 
collect that there has been a public dinner 
on one side, and it will appear from what 
was there stated that there is no end of 
precedents, and that this is not an in- 
fringement of our rights and privileges ; 
and therefore I say, Sir, that reserving to 
ourselves as Members of the independent 
Liberal party in this House the right to 
take some other measures after we have 
carried those Resolutions, reserving, I say, 
to ourselves the right to take any other 
steps which we may choose to take—I 
say, that in taking that course we are 
neither abandoning our principles as public 
men, nor taking an imprudent part as a 
party in allowing those Resolutions to pass 
after being assented to on both sides of 
the House. 


Lord Fermoy 
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Now, Sir, I certainly cannot leave’ this 
subject without saying that, although J 
approve so far as they go of the Resoly. 
tions, I am very far indeed from approving 
of the speech of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, by whom they 
were introduced to the House and brought 
under our consideration. I must be per- 
mitted to say that I think that a speech 
less calculated to give confidence to the 
Liberal party in this country than that 
speech of the noble Lord®could not%jpossi- 
bly be made ; and, Sir, I entirely assent 
to the assertion which was made by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
spoke last—namely, that the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer answered the speech of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government; 
that is a true proposition. I say that'{the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was a com- 
plete and a convincing answer to the speech 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and I think that, great credit 
as the speech of the Prime Minister does 
him, the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer does 
him immense credit. 

Now, Sir, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who spoke last—and he is an 
open and undisguised speaker on all 
occasions —he says fairly and above- 
board—‘‘ I admit that the act of the House 
of Lords was a direct censure upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” Well, 
now then, I ask, Sir, is not that at once 
admitting the whole question ? Is not 
that at once admitting that the House of 
Lords claim the right of revising our Buad- 
get? If you submit to that quietly, dele- 
gating to the House of Lords the whole 
control of the financial operations of the 
country, because if the House of Lords 
censure the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as a financier, and reject his Bill, which is 
a portion of his Budget, it follows that the 
Lords are taking this course—they deal 
potentially with the taxes and with the 
finances of this country. 

Now, Sir, it has been said to-night by 
some speaker on this side of the House, 
especially by my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Liskeard, that the remis- 
sion of the duty upon paper is a measure 
which ought not to be approved of, I 
think that the whole question has been 
well put by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—I mean the 





question in a financial point of view, if I 
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may.s0.say——between the House of Lords 
‘and, the. louse of Commons ; but, Sir, I 
‘deny altogether, for one, the right of the 
‘House of Lords to consider this question in 
a financial point of view. If it was a 
matter political, no doubt they have aright 
to have a voice; but in a financial point of 
view I deny that they have any right what- 
ever to interfere in any way whatsoever, 
either by way of approval or by way of re- 
jection. 

Now, Sir, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who spoke last certainly never at- 
tempted to question one of the precedents 
laid down in the speech of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Plymouth. 
I say, Sir, that, no one on that side of the 
House has ventured or tried in any way 
whatsoever to shake the arguments of 
my,hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Plymouth, .1 say that no one has 
ventured to attempt to shake a single 
proposition. which he laid down; and I 
think. that the whole force and reason 
of the argument went to prove, no mat- 
ter how far back you went in the history 
of this question, you have not been able 
to put. your finger upon any one single 
precedent at any time which would serve 
to show that the House of Lords have been 


allowed to interfere potentially in a matter 
which was purely financial, 

Now, then, Sir, the precedents upon 
which they have acted were of a mixed 
character ; they were something political 
something political mixed up with every 


one of them. They were all relating to 
small matters ; but in no case, I assert, 
have the House of Lords been able to put 
their finger upon a case in which they 
have been vested with a pure and simple 
control of the money. 

Now, Sir, I do hope and trust that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Droitwich will favour us, if he has them, with 
some of his precedents ; and I hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman will give us some 
of those precedents that he produced at 
the dinner at Willis’s Rooms. I am very 
sorry indeed to draw the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman from the subject 
upon, which he is occupied at present, but 
he hears me, I have no doubt, and perhaps 
he will make some answer to the observa- 
tions which I am. venturing to address to 
the House, 

Well, now, Sir, I was glad to find by 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
othe Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he 
(Mt least has some feeling in commov—I 
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think a great feeling in common, with the 
really Liberal party in this House, I beg 
to assure the House that I do not wish to 
use that word offensively to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. I borrow the phrase from, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin, who has just 
satdown. He calls us the Liberal party, 
and I might accept the appellation; but I 
cannot help thivking that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has something in common—lI cannot 
help thinking that he has a great deal in 
common—with us. 

Now, Sir, I must freely and frankly tell 
you that in my opinion the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer, is, I must admit it, as diffe- 
rent in character and in principle from the 
speech of the noble Lord the Prime Mi- 
nister as white is different from black. I 
have no doubt that the right hon, Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Whiteside), will take 
that admission ; but I admit, and I admit 
frankly, that it is very agreeable to me 
that it is 80, because I dissent from the 
principles of the Prime Minister, and I 
entirely adopt, and so do all my hon. 
Friends around me, or, to a great extent, 
their principle, I have no doubt that some 
of them do not ; but we below the gang- 
way fully and entirely adopt the speech of 
the right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer: and if there was no- 
thing else to prove that on the present 
oceasion we have acted prudently, I think 
in not introducing any division upon this 
question, and the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman is a complete vin- 
dication of our course in that respect. 

Now, Sir, the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, if it meant anything meant this, 
that he dissents altogether from the propo- 
sition that the House of Lords have any 
right to interfere with the taxation of this 
country, and that when that principle has 
been laid down he will be prepared (this is 
my version of the speech)—lhe wil] be pre- 
pared at the fitting time and on the first 
oceasion to take action upon it. 

Now, then, that, Sir, is the great want 
of the Resolutions, namely, that they laid 
down sound propositions, but that they, do 
not propose to do anything, Now, the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is, I augur, 
that he is prepered to supply that want, 
and that want is that you should do sonie- 
thing to restore the rights of the House of 
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Commons that have been invaded. It ap- 
pears to me that the only simple thing to 
do would be to take some other means, 
and that a speedy means, of dealing with 
this question. There are many ways in 
which that may be done. The third Re- 
solution shadows that out. The third 
Resolution says that we have the power 
of framing the means of Supply. The 
third Resolution says that we have the 
mefns of dealing with such a tax as this, 
and I think that that would be the proper 
course for the Liberal party to take ; and 
the only reason why we do not take it at 
present is this, that I think it a great ad- 
vantage that we should have both sides of 
the House agreeing to the first proposition 
—namely, that the right of voting taxes 
lies with this House, and with this House 
alone. 

Now, then, Sir, I am told that there is 
one great difficulty with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in taking a decided opinion upon 
this subject, and that is, that a majority 
of this House possibly would not re-affirm 
the repeal of the duty on paper. Now, 
Sir, that is a proposition to which, I for 
one, cannot assent. The history of the 
repeal of the paper duty is this: — On 
the second reading of that Bill, issue was 
taken :—Will you have an addition of a 


penny income tax, or a repeal of the paper 


duties? Now, upon that occasion all 
parties made every exertion. We thought 
there was a clear issue. The issue was 
taken, will you have an additional penny 
income tax, or will you have a repeal of 
the paper duties? And what was the re- 
sult? The result was that this House 
decided by a majority of over fifty that 
we would repeal the paper duties, and that 
we would have a penny additional income 
tax. Now, what was the result of that ? 
The result of that was that afterwards 
upon short notice with tripping much I cer- 
tainly think on this side, and probably on 
the other side, they may or may not, but 
at any rate without those general notes of 
preparation which are sometimes sounded 
by both parties, we came to another divi- 
sion. In that other division, no doubt, 
there was only a majority of nine ; it ought 
to have been eight, because one Gentleman 
voted by mistake. However, there was a 
majority of only nine; but that is easily 
accounted for. Many of my hon. Friends 
would; have been here to vote, I have no 
doubt, if they had thought it was to have 
been a real vote as to whether you would 
repeal the paper duties or not. There was, 
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for instance, the hon, Member for Birming: 
ham. By some chance, by: aceidenty:] 
suppose, the vote of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham was not recorded on this 9 
easion, and the same. was also, the; case 
with respect to other hon. Members,::J 
say this, Sir, that the real, decided opinion 
in this House was upon the second reading 
of that Bill, when there was a majorityof 
over fifty, and that the other, as far: asthe 
third reading is concerned, was: 1 
what I may call a stolen mareh, ‘and -wag 
no test whatever of the real. opinionsoof 
this House. of 
Now, then, Sir, I say that that being 
so, I for one do not at all assent tothe 


proposition that if you come again: to) this , 


House and test its opinion you would not 
have pretty nearly the same number, name: 
ly, a majority of 50.. As far as lam com 
cerned I see nothing whatever in the state 
of the country to induce hon. Gentlemen 
to change their minds upon that subject: 
It has been stated to-night by the! right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Bx 
chequer that after all, in point .of finatice 
this matter in dispute between us is: not 
a million and a quarter. As regards the 
exchequer, although it is a million and 
a quarter, as regards taxation in one sense; 
as regards the tax upon paper, it is merely 
a duty of £700,000, because it goes from: 
April to September. Now, let us argue:it) 
in this way. Could that have exercised a 
serious influence on the minds. of honi 
Members in this House? . Could, I asky; 
that sum.of £700,000 have exercised: any 
serious influence upon the minds. of -honi 
Members. in giving their votes?) It-is! 
really and truly only a question, as stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor’ 
of the Exchequer, of £700,000 ;) and iis it: 
possible upon a question, upon a sum 80) 
small as that, that hon. Members who hady 
declared it was rightthat the paper duty 
should be repealed—I ask, would they. be: 
deterred from voting the way they) didi 
before, and vote in a different) way 4: I 
should say certainly not.. Therefore'Lsay,” 
Sir, that that is a bad reason forthe Go-« 
vernment not taking action on the present | 
occasion. Iam one of. those who are pro: 
bably more disposed to be sanguine upon 
matters of this kind than 1 ought. ‘tobe. 
But I cannot help thinking—-I am impelled. 
to think—that we ought to» take actions» 
I think, Sir, that when) we affirm: these | 
Resolutions weought to take-a further steps” 
and [am ready to join anybody: inthis) 
House who will put the question to a-tests¢ 
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hutvas I said before, I think we are acting 
prudently on’ the present occasion. You 
do not often have au opportunity of draw- 
ing Gentlemen opposite in voting upon a 

tion of this kind, in joining them in 
assenting to the three propositions, espe- 
cially the first, as laid down in the present 
Resolution, namely, that the broad and 
simple question in this House is this, that 
in this: House lies the sole power of de- 
ciding the ‘amount, the manner and the 
time at which the taxation of this country 
should be:levied: When we have assented 
to that principle it will be time for us to 
take'a farther step in the matter, and 
tocall) wpon the right hon. Gentleman 
the: Chancellor of the Exchequer, to give 
effect to the principle which he has laid 
down this night in that speech which he 
has delivered. I think that we ought 
to call upon him to take the further 
step to resist this gigantic innovation, as 
he termed it, whieh has been made upon 
the House of Commons by the House of 
Lords. 

Now, Sir, I humbly but confidently sub- 
mit to the House that the only way to do 
that would be to send up the Bill for the 
Repeat of the paper duties. Again at any 
rate we will call upon him to carry out the 
principle he has laid down to-night, and I 
really do believe, from the spirit in whieh 
the right hon. Gentleman has spoken to- 
night, whether he be in office or out of 
office, I say that I believe he will be pre- 
pared to vindieate those principles, and in 
conelusion, asking the indulgence of the 
House for having detained them so long, 
can tell the right hon. Gentleman, not 
onty-on the part of a large number of hon. 
Friends in this House, but on the part of 
the great body of the people out of doors, 
that if he is prepared to lead us, we are 
prepared to follow him. 

Ma. DILLWYN: ‘Sir, [ do not think, 
as'faras Ican understand this matter, 
that itis necessary to discuss the question 
of precedent or of legal power in the House 
of Lords to do what they have done in re- 
spect to the rejection of the Repeal of the 
Paper Duty Bill, I do not wish to go into 
the: question of whether they have the 
power to do so, but at the same time I 
cannot help thinking that the House of 
Lords have acted on this oecasion in an 
unconstitutional and dangerous manner. 
(wish rather to’ go into’ the question of 
what course it is he daty of the House of 
Commons to take under the present circum- 
stances; and what ‘is! the object of the 
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House of Lords in the ‘eourse which they 
have adopted: That, I apprehend, is rather 
a difficult matter’ to’ determine. I ‘will 
merely say in passing that the Resolutions 
which have been proposed by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government for our 
acceptance and adoption seem to me very 
like the preamble of a Bill without any 
clauses whatever attached to it. For my 
own part, I do not see any very great amount 
of good in them, because they are not fol- 
lowed up by any enacting clause whatever. 
But what I wish, as I have already said 
just now, to point out to the House is my 
view of the conduct of the House of Lords 
with regard to this question, what is their 
object in taking the course which they have 
done ¢ 

Now, Sir, I have been but a short time 
a Member of this House, not more than 
five years, and I, of course, cannot shut 
my eyes to the many occurrences which 
have taken place during that time bearing 
upon the question as, I think, now before 
the House. When I first: entered this 
House, some five years ago, it appeared to 
me that on some occasions the question 
was not ‘so much one of the privileges of 
this House, but rather was one of how far 
the House of Lords would go without our 
insisting upon our privileges. I have fre- 
quently seen the House of Lords encroach- 
ing upon the privileges of the House of 
Comnions, as far as 1 could collect from 
the course which they have thought it ne- 
As one instance of 
their encroachment upon what I consider 
the privileges of this House, I allude to 
the case when we discussed the Resolution 
for admitting Jews into this House. At that 
time I put a notice upon the Paper with 
reference to this subject; bat I believe it 
is a general understanding that we should 
not discuss or interfere with proceedings 
going on in that House, and I believe it is 
a general rule with them that they should 
not diseuss or interfere with proceedings 
going on in the House of Commons. °I 
remember when I proposed a Resolution to 
emphasise what I consider to have been, 
and what I still consider’ to be, our un- 
doubted privilege with regard to the ad- 
mission of Baron Rothschild ‘into this 
House, and with regard to the admission 
of Mr, Pease on a former occasion—I re- 
collect, I say, that the House of Lords, 
with indecent haste, as I thought, did eu- 
croach upon var privileges; they did dis- 
cuss that question. Now, with re to 


the House of Lords, I believe that ‘their 
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main object in rejecting the Paper Duties 
Bill is not so much to encroach upon the 
privileges of the House of Commons, or to 
act from motives of prudence, but that 
they acted as they did with a view to de- 
eiding what party should govern the coun- 
try. My view is that the House of Lords 
were actuated bya desire as to who should 
sit upon the Treasury benches, and not as 
to whether the course which they adopted 
would be beneficial to the country at large. 
When I first came into this House one of 
the first questions discussed here was that 
regarding the qualification of Members for 
seats in this House, and I voted in the ma- 
jority—that is to say, for doing away with 
the qualification. I remember that I was 
talking to a young Member about how I 
should give my vote, and his telling me that 
I was a Radical, and so on; but, at all 
events, that was a matter of little or no con- 
sequence to me. However, I thought that 
the qualification of Members to sit in this 
House might be very well done away with, 
but there was an end of it. The abolition 
of the property qualification of Members 
was certainly not to the liking of the House 
of Lords, but directly it was proposed by 
Lord Derby’s Government they assented. 
Had it been proposed and carried by a 


small majority here (that is the order of 
the day now), no doubt the House of Lords 
would have thrown the Bill out. 

Well, then, Sir, there was another sub- 
ject to which I have already adverted which 


was brought forward, The other question 
to which my attention has been particularly 
called was the Jew Bill—a Bill for the 
admission of Jews into Parliament. Then 
the same course of procedure was adopted, 
which, after being repeatedly rejected by 
the House of Lords when proposed by a Li- 
beral Government on this side of the House, 
was passed direetly after a Conservative 
Ministry came into power. Hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House object- 
ed to that measure very strongly, and said 
that it would unchristianize the country. 
It went up to the other House, and it was 
rejected; but direetly hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House got into power, the 
House of Lords passed this measure with 
a great deal of latitude. It seemed to have 
been admitted that it was a bungling, bad 
measure, but nevertheless it was adopted; 
it was passed; and so it would have been 
with regard to the question of Reform. 
The House of Lords hate Reform; but no 
one can doubt that if the Gentlemen on 
the Opposition benches had succeeded in 
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passing their Reform Bill the House,of 
Lords would at once have assented to it, 
however much against the grain it woul 
have gone. I think so, I have no doubt 
whatever that. that is the course which 
would have been adopted by the Honse of 
Lords ; and I venture to. think that. bad 
the Paper Duty Repeal Bill that we. are 
now discussing been brought forward and 
passed by the Opposition, judging. from 
analogy and from what I have. seen jn 
other cases, I have very little doubt that 
Lord Derby’s Government would have as- 
sented to it. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire, if he 
had proposed the repeal of the paper duty, 
no doubt the House of Lords, would have 
been your very obedient servants, ; and 
would at once have passed that measure; 
and if that had been done you would not 
have had this question raised affecting the 
privileges of this House. That is my firm 
conviction and belief, wright or wrong, and 
I do not think that there is any very. great 
deal of doubt upon that subject. 

Therefore, Sir, I say that the decision 
of the House of Lords in this matter is 
that of attempting to dictate to the people 
who shall govern the country.. The Lords, 
I say, would have agreed to pass the Re- 
form Bill without demur as_ well as the 
Repeal of the Paper Duty Bill, thus sacri- 
ficing their own principles, and_ passing 
what might be considered objectionable 
measures on the condition that their no- 
minees should sit on the Ministerial benches 
here. 

Now, Sir, with respect to the constitu- 
tional question, if we have made a mistake 
in this matter so much the worse for us, 
and so much the better for those who lie 
in wait for us, and who are seeking by 
every means in their power to trip us up. 
But, Sir, I deny that we have made a mis- 
take, and I believe that the repeal of the 
paper duty is a beneficial measure. for the 
people of this country, and if the same 
question arose to-morrow I should. vote for 
the repeal of the paper duty. ; 

Well, then, Sir,.the question, arises 
what ought we in the meanwhile to, do 
for the purpose of asserting our privileges. 
I quite agree with the statement of 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor sof 
the Exchequer that this conduct, onthe 
part of the House of Lords has, been 
most violent attack upon jour privileges, 
and now that that attack has been,made 
the question is whether, we should adopt 
measures of retaliation. One, measure that 
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suggests itself to my mind is that we might 
send up a Bill earrying out our views in 
connection with Money Bills. I do not say 
that that ought to be done. We may again, 
as it seems to me, adopt another line of 
conduct ; it may be more dignified not to 
adopt a measure of retaliation, but rather 
to adopt the policy of avoidance; and how 
are we to adopt that policy of avoidance? 
because it seems to me that we can do it. 
We may as we find that certain Bills of 
taxation — Bills for the taxation of the 
people—if we find that these Bills are re- 
jected by the House of Lords we may be 
very careful in all matters of taxation ‘to 
impose direct taxation, to the repeal of 
which the [louse of Lords will not be very 
likely to object. If the House of Lords 
endeavour to thwart this House in the re- 
peal of taxes, such as that upon paper, one 
course is open to us, and I think that that 
course may be very easily adopted—namely, 
that of determining te carry out measures of 
direet taxation, the only and the natural 
consequence of such conduct on their part, 
because I apprehend it is the principle 
which, under such circumstances, ought to 
be adopted. If we, the House of Com- 


mons adopt this system of policy, if in- 
ereased taxation is required, and we ex- 


tend the Act of the Succession Duties, I 
do not very much doubt that the House of 
Lords will readily coneur with us in our 
views, 

Now, Sir, in conclusion, I have only to 
say that although I very much disagree 
with the Resolutions of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, and whose 
arguments were very lame in conclusion, 
and considering that the Resolutions of the 
noble Lord ought to have led to some more 
practical result than they do, I am never- 
theless willing to give them my support. 
In the absence of any Amendment, al- 
though I should have preferred a course 
which would have led to some practical re- 
sult—if any hon. Gentleman had proposed 
an Amendinent I should have voted with 
him—but if there is no Amendment to be 
proposed I am willing not to give a nega- 
tive, principally in consequence of the 
speech which has been made this night by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, for which I beg sin- 
cerely to tender to him my thanks, my best 
and earnest thanks. 

Sim JOHN TRELAWNY said: Mr. 
Speaker, I do not rise for the purpose of 
prolonging this debate, although I should 
be very glad if it were to last for ten or 
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twelve days, as I am of opinion that the 
country at large would then better under- 
stand the importance of the crisis. 

Now, Sir, I will not attempt to support 
the Resolutions of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, because I will, 
as far as I am concerned, have nothing 
whatever to do with such a lame and im- 
potent conclusion as the noble Lord seems 
to wish to be drawn from them. It is my 
humble opinion—nay, my firm conviction 
—that if the House of Lords have com- 
mitted an aggression in respect to the 
privileges of the House of Commons, it is 
the duty of the House of Commons to meet 
them then not by mere words, but by acts 
which will speak for themselves. The truth 
of the ease appears to be this—that the 
House of Lords have assumed to be Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, and that in the 
event of war and disaster overtaking this 
country, the whole responsibility for the 
future would belong to them and not to 
the louse of Commons. I certainly shall 
be the last to deny that the House of 
Lords, the aristocracy of this country, have 
shown great qualities; but I have yet to 
learn that it can be said that there is finan- 
cial ability among them. 

Now, Sir, it is my opinion that the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton has 
not acted in a manner equal to the ocea- 
sion, when this attack has been made upon 
our privileges by the House of Lords ; and 
that being the ease, I cannot support these 
Resolutions which have been proposed to 
us to-night. 

I apprehend that the House of Commons 
is bound to defend its privileges, and means 
much more efficacious might be found for 
that purpose, such means, for instance, as 
refusing to vote the Supplies for the year, 
I have only this day heard an ominous hint 
that the House of Commons is to be asked 
for money in respect of the Chinese war. 

Now, Sir, the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, in order to prove that the 
House of Commons is not bound to follow 
the mandate of the House of Lords, might, 
without difficulty, have adopted the simple 
eourse of refusing, on the part of this 
House, to vote any Supplies until the 
wishes of this House in respect to the 
paper duty, and the wishes of the country 
at large have been made the law of the 
land. Instead, Sir, of adopting this plain 
and intelligible course, a futile and misera- 
ble proceeding has been had recourse to, 
and of which I decline to accept any por- 
tion of the responsibility. 
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Now, Sir, the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton, in the course of the observa- 
tions which he thought it his duty to ad- 
dress to the House, appeared to me, and I 
dare say to hon. Gentlemen around me, to 
attack his own Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer who sat by his side. Much reproach 
has been cast upon that right hon. Gen- 
tleman from all quarters ; but he surely, 
under those circumstances, if for no other 
reason, might have looked for encourage- 
ment and support to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. But, Sir, so far 
from that being the course, the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton declared that 
the course which the House of Lords has 
adopted in reference to the repeal of the 
Paper Duty Bill, is to some extent justi- 
fied on account of the impropriety of the 
Budget of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or, at least, 
by something in it which had been disco- 
vered to be wrong. [‘* No, no!’’] Sir, 
I may not, it is true, be repeating the ex- 
act phraseology of the noble Lord ; but, as 
far as the substantial confirmation of my 
statement is concerned, I shall simply ap- 
peal to the reports which will appear in 
the newspapers to-morrow morning. And 
here I may be permitted to say that the 
press certainly, to some extent, compen- 
sates for the loss of our other liberties ; 
and among the things that it will tell us 
to-morrow will be, I doubt not, that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
in some measure in the course of his speech 
implied a censure on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in respect to the finances of the year, al- 
though I may have been wrong in the 
phraseology I used; but there is a press, 
and that press will, fortunately, make up 
for that loss of ours. Under any cireum- 
stances, I assert that the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government did, to a cer- 
tain degree, imply a censure upon his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I understood 
the noble Lord certainly to do so; at all 
events, that was my impression at the time 
the noble Lord was making his speech, 
and it is my impression still; and I say 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to have been 
defended by him, and certainly ought not 
to have been attacked by him. The noble 
Lord has certainly given the House credit, 
as it appeared to me, for the supposition 
that, under the circumstances, there is 
reason on the part of the Government to 
believe that the amount of paper duty will 
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fall in very conveniently to the ‘Treasuty. 
In point of fact, instead of defending the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer against the House of Lords, 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
has defended the House of Lords against 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

Now, Sir, as I said at the commence, 
ment of my observations, I did not rise for 
the purpose of protracting this debate, my 
object being simply that the country may 
at least come to know the vast importance 
of the course which the House of Commons 
is about to take, and that is the sole rea- 
son why I thought it right to address the 
House. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO: Sir, I am most 
unwilling to say one word upon the subject 
which is now before the House; but lest 
my silence may be misconstrued, I will 
trouble the House with very few observa- 
tions. 

Now, Sir, I, for one, decline to accept 
the Resolutions which have been proposed 
by the noble Lord as a settlement of this 
important question. I look upon it that 
these Resolutions explain nothing ; I look 
upon it that these Resolutions settle no- 
thing ; but I am happy to say also that [ 
think they will prevent nothing. I antici- 
pate (and I have no doubt whatever that I 
am right in my anticipation) that Resolu- 
tions will be placed before the House of 
Commons which will afford hon. Members 
an opportunity of fully expressing their 
opinions upon the constitutional question, 
and that the elaborate apology for the 
House of Lords which the Prime Minister 
has thought it necessary to make to this 
House, will not be at all accepted as a set- 
tlement of the question. I must confess 
that it seemed to me that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government had no ob- 
ject in view but that of calming down mat- 
ters and quietly passing over a difficulty; 
but I think these matters will not be passed 
over altogether so quietly as the noble 
Lord seems to consider they will be. If I 
believed that the result of this discussion 
would be the mere acceptance of the Reso- 
lutions proposed to us to-night; if I for.s 
moment believed that the question would 
be disposed of by the adoption of the Reso- 
lutions ; if I stood alone in the House of 
Commons, I would oppose these Resolu- 
tions; but it is because I believe that these 
Resolutions will not prevent. the House of 
Commons from going thoroughly into the 
question, and from dealing firmly, honestly, 
and constitutionally with the subject, that 





1 am willing to allow them to pass to-night, 
with the determination that the question 
shall hereafter be fairly raised, which is 
not tobe done. to-night ; and that I shall 
then have an opportunity of expressing my 
views upon the whole question that is be- 
fore us. 

Sir CHARLES DOUGLAS: — Mr. 
Speaker, I can very easily understand the 
policy of abstaining from saying one word 

pon this question, after that which has 
assed in this House this evening, for I 
au that it is extremely difficult to say 
anything upon the question itself as re- 
gards the prinleae of this House and of 
the other House of Parliament, after the 
speeches which were made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Collier) who sat 
behind me, and by those hon. Gentlemen 
who have followed him with reference to 
what has taken place upon this important 
subject ; but, Sir, 1 do not feel that I 
should be discharging my duty if I were 
to remain silent upon this occasion, having 
taken, as I confess I have, a deep in- 
terest in the question itself, and having 
considered, as I have, the Resolutions of 
the noble Lord at the had of the Govern- 
ment in every way that I could. I con- 
fess that I do believe that whatever may 
be the opinions and the feelings of any hon. 
Gentleman on either side of the House, be 
they the opinions so well exemplified in the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge or any other hon. 
Gentleman ; it would, I say, be extremely 
difficult to frame an Amendment to which 
some well-founded objection might not be 
urged. I attempted to frame an Amend- 
ment, and I found that the only Amend- 
ment I could frame to my own satisfaction, 
did not meet with that general concur- 
rence, without which, I should not feel 
justified in submitting it to the House. 
My view of the question now before the 
House is this—that the first Resolution is 
satisfactory, and the two last are inade- 
quate, and that the question resolves itself 
into two points—one which is properly for 
the consideration of the Executive Govern- 
ment, and the other, for the consideration 
of this House ; that for Her Majesty's Go- 
Yernment is the question exclusively as re- 
gards the paper duties after the way in 
Which the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons as I maintain have been violated by 
the House of Lords ; and it seems to me 
that if this House does come to the con- 
clusion that these Resolutions are to be 
unanimously supported, that it would be 
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beneath the dignity of this House if they 
did not hereafter take that action which 
ought to follow, and, believing this, I am 
prepared to say that if this House shall 
give to these Resolutions that assent which 
I think they will give to them, that action 
ought to be taken by which this House will 
practically vindicate its privileges, and then 
it will be for the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government (if not for him it will 
for some one else) to vindicate the ques- 
tion of the paper duty itself. 

Now, Sir, I believe that it would not 
have been very difficult to have met this 
question by some such means as have been 
alluded to in the Report proposed by the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge. I should like 
to see carried into effect a Standing Order 
that whenever a Bill is brought into this 
House again for remitting taxation, it 
should be incorporated in a Bill of Supply 
or appropriation. It is true that there may 
be objections to that course being taken ; 
for it may be said that you have already 
the power, and I suppose it is to some such 
course that the last Resolution of the noble 
Lord points, 

Now, Sir, with regard to the privileges 
of this House, and the way in which they 
have been treated by the House of Lords, 
I, for one, am ready to admit that the 
other Honse have the abstract right to re- 
ject the Paper Duties Bill or any other ; 
but I also maintain that it is for this House 
to judge, and that exclusively, how the 
usage of that right is carried into effect by 
the other House of Parliament. 

Now, I think, Sir, after having heard 
the hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
gointo all the precedents with that acumen 
and clearness which has received the ap- 
probation of all sides of the House, it 
would not be becoming in one who has 
no connection whatever with the learned 
professsion to venture to intrude my opin- 
ion upon those precedents, but at the same 
time I think I may venture to draw the 
attention of the House to the somewhat 
more popular view of the case as exempli- 
fied in that work which has now become a 
standing authority, and properly a stand- 
ing authority in this House, and out of 
doors, to which comparatively very little 
allusion has been made, I mean Hatsell’s 
Precedents. 1 think I can show to the 
House, by one or two extracts from those 
precedents, laying aside for the moment 
all the minor matters connected with this 
subject, the popular way in which this 
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may be put, and I think I shall be able to 
bring conviction to the mind of every man, 
that my view is the true one. 

But I beg in the first place to call the 
attention of the House to that particular 
preeedent of 1772, which has been al- 
ready alluded to in the course of this de- 
bate, and I trust that I may be permitted 
to read to the House that which has been 
said by Mr. Hatsell upon that subject. It 
is there said that the Amendment ghat was 
then proposed by the House of Lords was 
described by one of the speakers as— 


“ A flagrant encroachment on the privileges of 
the House, and as the Lords, forgetful of their 
duty, had interfered in raising money by inserting 
those words, he (Mr. Pownall) moved to reject 
the Bill.” 

Now the difficulty with which we have to 
contend on the present occasion is, as to 
what course is to be pursued after the line 
of conduct which the other House has 
adopted. I think it is not consistent with 
reason to suppose that the House of Lords 
is not to have the power of amending or 
altering any Bill which may be sent up to 
them, but they have the power of rejecting 
that Bill in toto, because if they have that 
power, I want to know how it can be said 
that we have not been treated with eon- 


tempt, when we have on various occasions 
protested against the course which they 


have adopted. I should like to know how 
it was that these matters were taken up 
and dealt with by our ancestors when the 
privileges of this House were interfered 
with by the House of Lords. Did they 
not treat with contempt a Bill, because it 
was amended or made better? How did 
they treat it on that oecasion? Why, Sir, 
it was moved that that Bill should be re- 
jected. It was seconded by a Mr. Whit- 


worth, who said :-— 


‘‘Though desirous of a good understanding be- 
tween the two Houses, yet he seconded the Motion, 
as the Lords had violated a privilege which always 
had belonged, and he hoped always would belong 
to that House.” 


And your Predecessor, 
Speaker declared that—- 


Sir, the then 


*« He would do his part of the business, and toss 
the Bill over the table.” 
That was the way, Sir — that was the 
mode in which the House on former ocea- 
sions and in former times treated Bills 
that came down from the House of Lords 
amended. And why should they not so 
treat a Bill, when it has been rejected by 
the House of Lords altogether? Why 

Sir Charles Douglas 
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is it, I ask, that you now propose todo 
nothing when they reject a Bill ? 

Sir, upon that oceasion, in the course of 
that debate, there was a man who made q 
speech which I shall beg leave to quote, 
for there is scareely a line of that speech 
that is not applicable to the present ease, 
There was a man who made a speech, 
and no man’s opinions and judgment were 
considered to be of more value than his; 
no man was more respected as a constitu 
tional authority, and no man stood up 
more ably for the rights and privileges of 
this House. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham has been accused of being 
very severe upon the aristoeracy and upon 
the House of Lords, but what, I ask, has 
been the Janguage which has been used 
by this House when speaking of questions 
of this description? I will not indorse 
every word certainly of the language used 
by the hon, Member for Bismingham, but 
it is nothing when compared with that 
which I will adopt, of a man who in this 
House spoke on behalf of the privileges of 
the House of Commons, And what, Sir, 
said upon that occasion a certain high com 
stitutional authority? [Cries of Name, 
name!’’] I will give you the name after 
wards. [Cries of “Name, name!” I 
will give you the name when | have told 
you what I have got to say. He says:— 


‘*T wish that there was not only a good under- 
standing between the Houses, but I also wish 
there was a good understanding in one of them, 
and I wish both for the same reason—the better 
despatch of public business * * * The Lords 
do not know what is going on in this House, and 
what is worse, they do not understand the princi- 
ples of the Constitution. Sir, this privilege which 
they have now invaded is a known and avowed 
right inherent in this House as the representatives 
of the people. For what do the Lords say when 
they attempt to invade this privilege? Why they 
plainly say to us and to the people, you shall no 
longer tax (or remit taxation) yourselves. Can 
liberty exist if we allow them to lay their saeri- 
legious hands upon this Holy of Holies, this pal- 
ladium of the Constitution? The most servile 
tool of the (Government) Opposition will not have 
the face to defend this encroachment. What was 
the cause of this strange proceeding? Shall we 
call it absolute ignorance of the Constitution or 
an insidious trial of our ductility and acquiescence? 
I have seen enough of their conduct to make me 
think the former not impossible, and I know too 
much the sympathy existing between them and 
the Opposition (Government) to deem the latter 
improbable. Suppose, then, we compound the 
matter and ascribe this attempt partly to igno- 
rance of the Constitution and partly to (Govera- 
ment) Opposition management. In doing so I 
believe we shall not be much wide of the mark. 

* * ® Though they frequently alter Bills 
merely to show their power we need not sufler 
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them, to. proceed to the annihilation of all our 
authority.” 
Gries of ‘‘ Name, name !”’} 

Sir, that Bill was treated in this way at 
that time: [Cries of ‘‘ Name, name!’’| It 
was Edmund Burke. The Bill was reject- 
ed nem. con., and your predecessor, Sir, 
tossed it over the table, several Members 
on both sides of the House giving it a kick 
as they went out. That, then, is the way 
in which that Bill was treated by our an- 
cestors. 

Now, Sir, it is because I believe that 
these Resolutions will enable us to take 
action, if you pass them, that they have 
my support, although they are not entirely 
such as I should be glad to see. I think 
the second and the third Resolution might 
have been amended; but unless you ean 
amend them so as to have the unanimous 
support of the House, it is better to pass 
them as they stand. Believing, however, 
that these Resolutions will enable us to do 
all that is indicated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
that speech, than which there never was a 
speech delivered here more worthy of any 
man who ever sat on that bench, or more 
worthy of the high reputation of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for having made it. I 
shall support them. I thank my stars that 
I was so far fortunate as to hear it de- 
livered, as it was, when so few Members 
were present ; it recalled to me the days 
when I sat behind another statesman (Sir 
Robert Peel) who vindicated popular rights 
and popular principles. I have sat behind 
that statesman, when he sacrificed every- 
thing for the people and had my humble 
support, and I beard him vilified and abused 
then, as I hear the right hon. Gentleman 
vilified and abused in private now, because 
he is inclined to stand up for the privileges 
of this House. I say, Sir, that I had much 
satisfaction in hearing that speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and I trust I shall have the 
opportunity of supporting him in the as- 
sertion of those popular rights which I 
believe to be no less important than those 
privileges of this House by a steady ad- 
herence to which public liberty can best be 
maintained, and public business be ¢on- 
ducted with advantage to the State. 

Sir, 1 feel that I ought to apologise to 
the House for having trespassed upon their 
indulgence at this length. For myown part, 

believe that no precedent whatever can be 
found which, when it is fairly considered, 
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can be held to justify the course which the 
House of Lords has taken by the rejection 
of the Paper Duty Repeal Bill, because 
there is no precedent to show that they 
have ever interfered with the financial ar- 
rangements of the year. It is admitted, 
moreover, that the House of Lords do not 
possess the right to amend Money Bills, 
and upon what ground, therefore, they can 
uphold the right of rejecting such Bills, I 
am at a total loss to understand. The 
House of Commons has always exercised 
the right of dealing with and regulating 
the finances of the country ; they have 
always exercised that privilege and that 
right exclusively, and I trust that they 
never will allow any interference with it. 

Then, I say, Sir, that if we can find no 
such right and privilege on the part of the 
House of Lords to act as they have done 
in the instance before us, it is right and 
proper that we should come to the conelu- 
sion that the rights and privileges of this 
House have been invaded by the House 
of Lords, in the course which they have 
taken here, and the usage of that right has 
never been exercised as to increase tax- 
ation or otherwise to regulate the taxation 
of this country. The House of Lords has 
interfered in a way which, by construction, 
may be considered as imposing a burthen 
upon the people. And now, Sir, let me 
tell the House what the popular view of 
Mr. Hatsell upon this subject is. I hope 
I have not wearied the House, and I pro- 
mise you that I will detain you but a short 
time longer. I must say that I think the 
popular view of the case is to be found 
without going into the question of pre- 
cedents at all. In page 14, of the same 
work I find the following words :— 


“In whatever mode the Lords have at any time 
attempted to invade this right (namely, of grant- 
ing taxes for the public service) the Commons 
have uniformly and vigorously opposed the at- 
tempt, and have asserted and maintained this 
claim through such a long and various course of 
precedents, particularly from the time of the Res- 
toration, that the Lords have now for many years 
desisted either from beginning any Bill, or from 
making Amendments to Bills passed by the Com- 
mons, which either in the form of positive taxes 
or pecuniary penalties or in any other shape might 
by construction be considered as imposing bur- 
thens upon the people.” 


If the recent act of the House of Lords is 
not one of imposing burthens upon the 
people, I know not what is imposing bur- 
thens upon the people. Then there is an- 
other passage which I am desirous of read- 
ing to the House. I find these words :— 
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“Where the Bill or the Amendments made by 
the Lords appear to be of a nature which, though 
not immediately, -yet in their consequences will 
bring a charge upon. the people, the Commons 
have denied the right of the Lords to make Amend- 
ments, and the Lords have acquiesced.” 

Why, Sir, if the House of Commons have 
denied the right of the House of Lords to 
make Amendments, and the House of 
Lords have acquiesced, there is an end 
of the matter. To say that the House 
of Lords, therefore, has a right to act as 
they have done, the thing in reason is ab- 
surd, and you can only proceed upon a 
strict technical legal view of the case, and 
nothing else. Then, Sir, it is stated that— 

«In no case whatever will the Commons admit 
that the Lords may interfere in matter of duties, 
+ ied trifling or remote that interference may 


Now, Sir, I submit to the House that 
the interference of the House of Lords in 
the present instance is an interference of 
the worst description. 

Well, then, Sir, with these views I hope 
the House will allow me to say that I look 
forward with much satisfaction to the time 
when we shall be able to take some action 
in consequence of these Resolutions ; but I 
must at the same time confess that I look 
back to the beginning of this evening with 
equal regret and sorrow to the speech 
which was then delivered by the First 
Lord of the Treasury. I only hope and 
trust that before this debate is concluded, 
now that that speech has been received by 
many hon. Gentlemen, as I understood it, 
that the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment will take the opportunity of 
showing he has been misunderstood on this 
side of the House. and of making an ex- 
planation that will be satisfactory to the 
Houset ; all events, if not satisfactory, 
I think that the noble Lord should give 
some fuller explanation. Iam quite aware 
that such explanation will not be satisfac- 
tory to the hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House, who have maintained a 
silence upon this occasion, not a very digni- 
fied silence, I must say, and who have 
been content to rest their case upon the 
speech of the noble Lord. I hope and 
trust that the noble Lord will give some 
explanation of his speech, which has caused 
pain and disappointment, for the purpose 
of showing that he has been misunder- 
stvod on this side of the House; and in 
concluding my observations upon this very 
important subject, I have only now to 
thank the House for the attention with 
which they have listened to me. 


Sir Charles Douglas 
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Mr. BUTT: I confess, Sir, that] 
be very unwilling to give a silent yo 
a question of such magnitude as that w 
is now before the House. 1 should be ex. 
ceedingly unwilling to acquiesce ‘in this 
Resolution without stating to the Honse 
distinctly the grounds for the vote which 
I shall feel it my duty to give. A question 
more important than this, affecting as it 
does the privileges of this House, has neyer 
occurred, and I think that no more import- 
ant subject can be broached than one affect. 
ing our privileges. 

Now, Sir, I must confess that I should 
be disposed to accept the epithet which 
designates these Resolutions which ‘have 
been brought forward by the noble Lord 
as ‘‘lame and impotent ;’’ but I do not 
vote for them as being a conclusion and ap 
end of this matter; on the contrary, I think 
that when hon. Gentlemen opposite come 
to read the third Resolution, if they assent 
to that passage, they are pledging them- 
selves that this House is called upon for 
action. But, Sir, what does the third Re. 
solution say ? The third Resolution says, 
“That to guard for the future.” Why 
are the words ‘‘ for the future’’ inserted 
if it does not employ that there has, been 
an undue exercise of right for the past? 


“ That to guard for the future against an undue 
exercise of that power by the House of Lords, 
and to secure to the Commons their rightful con- 
trol over taxation and Supply, this House has in 
its own hands the power so to impose and remit 
taxes, and to frame Bills of Supply, that. the right 
of the Commons as to the matter, manner, mea 
sure, and time may be maintained inviolate.” 


Now, Sir, 1 cannot conceive a Resolution 
more distinctly declaring that some further 
action is called for by this House than the 
third Resolution which 1 have just read, 
But, Sir, at the present moment the only 
Resolution which is before the House.is 
the first, and I cannot conceive that any 
person can object to that except on the 
ground that it is unnecessary; and, if no 
infringement is made upon the privileges 
of this House, if nothing has occurred to 
call upon us to pass this Resolution, itis 
unnecessary, and, therefore, I say that it 
first declares that something has been 
done ; and the second and third Resolu; 
tions place it beyond doubt. that further 
action is to be taken; and it. is, Sir, upon 
this principle, and distinctly, not, a8 
conclusion, but as laying the ground, for 
future action, that I shall vote for. this 
Resolution. When I heard the noble 
Viscount’s speech to-night. I, could not 
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help thinking that he did not understand 
the House of Lords to have invaded the 
privileges of this House, but that, never- 
eless, it was necessary that we should 
take some steps to warn them of the con- 
sequences of the course which they were 
tirsuing. The argument of the noble Lord 
reminded me of the argument of the Welsh 
jy, “Not guilty, but don’t do it again.” 


he noble Lord appeared to me to say that. 


the House of Lords were not guilty, but 
recommended them not to do it again. It 
is only in this view of affirming the prin- 
tiple which I apprehend no one will dis- 
tite, and in the view that these Resolu- 
ding will lead us to further sction, that I 
shall vote for the one which is now before 
the House. I should, as I said before, 
be véry unwilling to give a vote without 
making this explanation. Let any hon. 
Gentleman rise up in his place and say 
that this Resolution does not bear the con- 
struction which I put upon it. I look upon 
it as a declaration that the House of Lords 
have infringed our privileges. Let hon. 
Gentlemen, if they like, get up and say 
that the House of Lords have not done 
that, and I can understand them ; but I 
say that the House of Lords have in- 
fringed the privileges of this House. I 
say, Sir, most distinetly, that the House 
of Lords, and within the principles which 
has beenslaid down by their own advo- 
eates, have violated the privileges of this 
House. There are two principles involved 
here. Take the broad constitutional ques- 
tion, What are these two principles? One 
of them is that this House is the judge of 
the amount of Supplies to be granted to 
the Crown ; and the other is, that it is for 
this House to judge how those Supplies are 
to be raised. ill any one tell me that 
the House of Lords, by rejecting the Bill 
for the Repeal of the Paper Duty, has not 
Violated one or other of these principles; 
and if they have done that, then I say that 
they have violated the privileges of this 
House; they have, it cannot for a moment 
be denied, violated the constitutional pri- 
Vileges of this House. 

Sir, the House of Lords appear to me 
to have no avowed defenders here to-night ; 
but I'should very much like to hear the 
arguments of any hon. Gentleman who 
will venture to assert that the Resolution 
ow before the House does not declare 
that the House of Lords has infringed the 
privileges of the House of Commons. 1 
shall’ yote for the Resolution as a de- 
Claration ‘that the House of Lords has 
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done this, and I am sure that many hon. 
Members arouud me will vote for it upon 
the same ground. It is true that the 
House of Lords may not have violated 
any technical privilege of the House of 
Commons, but, at the same time, they 
have violated one of our constitutional 
privileges. It has been admitted through- 
out, it has been conceded on all hands, 
that the House of Lords cannot adopt 
one part of a Money Bill and reject an- 
other part of the same Bill. In this case 
they have agreed to the imposition of an 
addition to the income tax, and they have 
rejected the repeal of the duty on paper 
which accompanied it, although in a sepa- 
rate Bill. If the two propositions, let me 
ask the House, had been made in one Bill, 
could they have adopted one and rejected 
the other? I shall vote for this Resolu- 
tion beeause it is not a conclusion ; but, in 
the first place, as affirming that something 
has occurred to make it necessary for the 
House of Commons to reiterate their pri- 
vileges, and, in the second place, as afford- 
ing the basis of future action. 

Sir, I thank the House for having lis- 
tened to these few observations of mine, 
but I did not think it right to give my 
vote without stating my reasons for doing 
80. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY: Sir, I will 
trouble the House with only half a dozen 
words upon the subject under discussion. 
There is, in the first place, one thing that 
strikes me as most extraordinary, namely, 
that it will, when this matter comes to be 
looked at hereafter, be thought a very pe- 
culiar cireumstance— there will be no man 
who will say otherwise than this is a de- 
bate of the greatest possible importance, 
and yet, as far as we have gone, we have 
had only one single Member of the Opposi- 
tion who has condescended to address the 
House, namely, the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for the University of Dublin, 
who has given us any opinion at all. As 
far as I am concerned, Sir, I am much 
obliged to that right hon. Gentleman for 
the opinion which he expressed in one por- 
tion of his speech, for he stated that the 
course which the House of Lords had 
taken was, in fact, intended to be a cen- 
sure upon the policy of the Finance Mi- 
nister. That is proving the case of hon. 
Members on this side of the House, and 
that the House of Lords have gone be- 
yond their power in so doing. Now, al- 
though only one speech has been made on 
that side of the House, I believe that that 
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avowal which the right hon. Gentleman 
has made, will, out of doors, do very good 
service to those who hold the opinions 
which I entertain upon this subject. Upon 
this occasion I shall follow the course 
which has been taken by hon. Gentle- 
men who have preceded me. I believe, 
Sir, that, if we stopped at these Resolu- 
tions after passing them, we should disap- 
point the just expectations of persons out 
of doors. There is nothing in the Reso- 
lutions that any one could object to, ex- 
cept they do not go far enough. I do 
hope, and trust, and believe that some 
action will be taken upon them. I may 
state that I have had nothing whatever 
to do, as a Member of the Liberal party, 
with the withdrawal of any of those No- 
tices. I came down for the purpose of 
supporting the Resolution which I found 
upon the paper to be proposed by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the Member for 
Plymouth, and not having heard of his in- 
tention of withdrawing it, but having lis- 
tened to the whole of his speech with the 
greatest possible delight, I was excessively 
shocked to find that, after his case had 
been so distinctly stated, he did not perse- 
vere with that Resolution. 

Now, Sir, I think that the Resolutions 
of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government would be extremely weak and 
extremely impotent as they stand; but I 
hope that, if the Liberal Members live till 
to-morrow, some new course will be chalk- 
ed out for them, I certainly was most 
anxious to clear myself of having had any 
part in the withdrawal of the other Reso- 
lutions. I entertain a very strong opinion 
respecting the course which has been taken 
by the House of Lords, and I came down 
to the House prepared to give effect to my 
opinion by my vote. I was desirous of 
stating this, inasmuch as I know that the 
people out of doors would be extremely dis- 
appointed if the Liberal Members stopped 
where they were. I feel that the House 
of Lords, in this instance, has far exceeded 
their power, and that the more you look 
into precedents, the more any man of 
jadgment must feel that there is no pre- 
cedent for the particular course which the 
House of Lords has taken. 

Mr. STANSFELD: Sir, we have 
heard of the ‘* masterly policy of inaction,”’ 
and undoubtedly the silence on the Opposi- 
tion Benches this night has put the Liberal 
Members of this House in a practical diffi- 
culty; for it is.no easy matter for hon. 
Gentlemen to rise one after another to 
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repeat the same tale and to put the same 
construction upon Resolations | which; care 
supposed to be not altogether intelligible 
in their character. But, Sir, the right hon, 
Gentleman, the only Gentleman ‘~whovlias 
spoken on the other side of the House 
(Mr. Whiteside) made an appeal; almost a 
personal and individual appeal to us ‘to 
show to him the reasons upon which we, 
from our point of view, should» support 
these Resolutions,—I, and I dare say other 
Gentlemen, will rise for the purpose of te- 
sponding to that appeal. 

Now Sir, the first Resolution states: in 
the very words of one of the old prece. 
dents, the supremacy of this House! in 
matters of taxation and Supply, and Iam 
perfectly content to rest the case upon 
those old precedents. It is impossible for 
me not to be satisfied with that: Resolu- 
tion. 

Sir, the second Resolution is an equally 
correct one—the first Resolution was a cor- 
rect statement of right—the second Reso- 
lution is an equally eorreet statement’ of 
fact. It states correctly and truly, and I 
am perfectly willing to make that admis- 
sion to the House of Lords, that’ there 
have been a certain number ‘of eases of 
Money Bills in which the House of ‘Lords 
have exercised the right of rejecting them, 
and this House has allowed them to pass. 
I will presently take occasion to show the 
bearing or the want of bearing of those 
cases upon the matters under our consi- 
deration. 

Now, Sir, if we come to the last Resolu- 
tion of the noble Lord we find that that is 
as positive an assertion of a power exist- 
ing in this House efficiently to assert their 
right, as the first Resolation is an imme- 
diate assertion of the existence of the right 
itself ; and I am ata loss to understand 
how hon. Members professing to uphold 
and approve the course which has been 
taken by the House of Peers can consent 
to commit themselves to one Resolution 
which declares the possession of the right, 
and to another Resolution which assumes 
the possession of the power to enforce that 
right. The only fault I find with the eon- 
cluding Resolution of the noble Lord is 
this, that it dues not sufficiently point the 
moral which the circumstances of the ease 
suggest. 

Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman who 
has a great faculty of eastigation, who has 
a great faculty of attacking those who 
differ from hiin, without laying down aby- 
thing very positive or tangible hiniself, he 
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»has hardly told us anything, he bas hardly 

expressed any opinion upon the question 
Jbefote the House. . I tried to gather some 
expression of opinion from him, 1 do not 
know whether 1 have succeeded, but if I 
have gathered any expression of opinion 
from him, it appeared to me to be simply 
this, that the whole question resolves it- 
self into one of legislative functions and 
powers. That the House of Lords pos- 
sessed the power in point of fact to refuse 
their assent to any Bill, and that possess- 
ing the power ipso facto they possessed 
the constitutional right. 

Now, Sir, if that was the statement as 
I understood it of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, 1 think it would be evidence that he at 
once put himself and his party out of court, 
and at once solved the question against him- 
self and against those who think with him, 
for there can be no question whatever of 
the existence of our power, if we choose to 
exercise it; and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man will base right not on constitutional 
usage but upon the possession of power, 
why the power is ready to our hands if we 
chose in our own diseretion to avail our- 
selves of it. 

Well now, Sir, the noble Lord who 
moved the Resolutions which are now be- 


fore the House made an undue admission 


as it appeared to me. The noble Lord 
said that it was undoubtedly true that the 
House of Lords had the right of. rejecting 
all Bills sent up to them, and the noble 
Lord’s argument, if I did not misappre- 
hend it, went to this, that although 
this House professes of right a supre- 
macy in matters of taxation and Supply, 
that although this House has from time 
to time thought it fit and necessary to 
assert that supremacy, that although as 
the uoble Lord declares in his third Reso- 
lution, that we have the power and that 
we may at some future time choose to as- 
sert it to. maintain that supremacy, still as 
‘We have not as in, this case made use of 
that. power, that there has been no. in- 
fringement of our privileges and that there 
is no occasion for any strong expression of 
opinion against the course which the House 
of Lords have adopted. 

Now, Sir, this argument appears to me, 
and I think I ean show tothe House, that 
it implies an abandonment of every consti- 
tutional right on the part of this House— 
that, it admits the equal and co-ordinate 
power of the House of Lords,—-and that 
it is an argument, therefore,, if. such be 
the truth, which coming from a person in 
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the position and with the responsibilities of 
the noble Lord ought, in the language of 
our own precedent, ‘‘ greatly to disturb thie 
House,” 

Why, Sir, everything that the noble 
Lord appears willing to claim for this 
House would be eunceded to it if we had 
the right to it. We should still have the 
right by virtue of the discretion vested in 
us of using existing powers,—we should 
have the right, if we chose, to refuse to ac- 
cept Bills sent back to us with Amend- 
ments by the House of Lords. We should 
have the right to couple in our own Bills 
the revision with the imposition of taxes, 
and we should have the right in this way 
practically to control these questions of 
taxation and Supply. But the House 
knows perfectly well that the claims which 
it has been accustomed for centuries to as- 
sert have not been claims in the disere- 
tionary use of a co-ordinate power, but 
have been claims to the possession of a 
superior constitutional right which it is a 
breach of privilege on the part of the 
House of Lords even to attempt to infringe 
upon. 

Now, Sir, if this be the case, I think 
the House is bound to come to the consi- 
deration of this question as a question af- 
fecting its own privileges and on the as- 
sumption that an infringement. of those 
privileges has occurred, 

Now, Sir, let me look for a moment into 
the spirit of those old precedents which 
have been laid before us, and by which we 
ought tobe bound, Now the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) has been ac- 
cused of attempting to make an unsound 
distinction between the practice of impos- 
ing taxes, and that of ordinary legislative 
enactments. But I am bound to say that 
the very first conclusion which a study of 
the precedents laid before us brought home 
to my mind was this, that had that hon. 
Gentleman been the most exact and the 
most profound of black-letter lawyers he 
could not have more accurately defined the 
question—he could uot with a truer instinct 
have arrived at the true root of this matter. 

Now, in order to understand this it is ne- 
cessary to go back to the very highest pre- 
cedent. It is not enough to go back to the 
date when the Journals of this House com- 
menced—it is not enough to go back even to 
the salutary precedent of 1407, You must 
trace the history of our system of imposing 
taxes back to its very birth—and what is 
the first great fact that you will find there ? 
You will find. that the origin of taxes was 
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not that they were impositions made by 
force of law, but that they were voluntary 
offerings, free gifts and grants proffered by 
each of the separate estates separately by 
itself to the service of the Crown, You 
have then in the first place at the very 
birth of your system a separate estate each 
having an absolute, each having a separate, 
each having an exclusive control over taxa- 
tion as far as it affected itself, and my first 
impression is this that you will find nothing 
whatever in the precedents which have 
been laid before this House abandoning on 
the part of the Commons of England one 
fraction of that original, absolute and ex- 
clusive right. But, Sir, it was naturally 
impossible that such a system as this 
should practically work, and the claim to 
@ preponderance in such matters naturally 
comes back again to this House as repre- 
senting the bulk of the people and as being 
largely interested in all questions of taxa- 
tion, and in the salutary precedent to which 
I have referred of 1407, you will find the 
Resolutions of the two Houses settled by 
what almost amounts to an Act of Parlia- 
ment. It is settled and agreed that every 
aid and Supply was solely given by the Com- 
mons, the powers of the Lords being con- 
fined to simply assenting. If you look at 
the forms of the House you will find in 1628 
the preambles of the Bills of Supply settled 
by you. You find the Estimates submitted 
only to this House—you find the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer always a Member of 
this House, and you find throughout the 
whole of those forms the evidence that to 
this House belongs all questions of taxation 
and Supply. 

Now, Sir, I suppose it will be admit- 
ted that although a rapid sketch, this is 
an accurate and substantial state of our 
system of imposing taxes. It is true, as 
the secund Resolution argues and states, 
that there have been a certain number of 
cases in which the Lords have rejected 
Money Bills, cases beginning from the year 
1714; but it has already been clearly shown 
by the hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth and by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it has 
been already shown that in those cases it 
was not Supply, but that it was fiscal po- 
licy upon which the House of Lords were 
assuming to act. There can be no doubt 
that the House of Lords have a right to 
refuse their assent to any Bill sent up to 
them; the only question is this, whether 
such right ean be constitutionally exereised 
in all cases, There can be no doubt, as I 
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see this matter, that the House. of Lords 
have the right to refuse their assent eon- 
stitutionally to certain Money Bills, but J 
deny the right of the House of Lords con. 
stitutionally to refuse their assent to 
Money Bill which is really a Supply Bill, 
and the rejection of which involves a revi- 
sion of the Budget, of the Estimates, and 
of the Ways and Means. 

Now, Sir, with reference to this class 
of cases I will ask leave to make two re 
marks to the House, repeating what has 
been already said by an hon. Member. be- 
low me. In the first place the, House is 
well aware that in all cases of Money Bills 
with which the House of Lords have chosen 
to deal, otherwise than by assenting. to 
them, and of which this House has after- 
wards become necessarily possessed, that 
in all cases without exception, however 
trivial the amount, this House hag jealously 
guarded its functions and its rights, and 
has not allowed such Amendments to be 
passed. And the other remark) which I 
wish to make is this—that logically and 
substantially it is impossible to say that 
the total rejection of a Bill for the repeal 
of an existing duty is not a greater inter- 
ference with our supremacy in matters. of 
taxation and Supply than it would be to 
propose for our consideration some trifling 
Amendment upon such a Bill. | If bon, 
Members are not prepared to admit, the 
truth of ‘that proposition, they will find 
themselves in this dilemma—in this case 
they will have on the one hand to contend 
that the Ilouse of Lords were in their own 
right in absolutely rejecting this Bill which 
proposed to repeal taxation of a million ‘a 
year, but at the same time they will be 
forced to admit that had the House of 
Peers proposed only for our consideration 
to change by one day the date upon which 
that repeal should commence, that that 
would have been a high breach of the pri- 
vileges of this House, 

Sir, I now pass to what is as important 
a branch of this question, and that.is to 
consider the exact nature and extent of 
the new claim and of the new precedent 
which has been attempted to be set up by 
the House of Lords. It is, impossible, to 
mistake the nature of that claim. By re- 
jecting the Paper Duty Repeal Bill, the 
House of Lords claim to revise the Budget, 
and the Estimates whieh are not submitted 
to them—to perpetuate taxes against the 
consent of the representatives of the people, 
and indefinitely to inerease Supplies un- 
asked for by the Crown. But, Sir, iif, the 
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feasons upon which that Act of the House 
of Lords was founded be wider than the 
Act itself, the precedent, if allowed to pass, 
will partake of the nature of those reasons, 
and will not merely be narrow and small 
as applied to the Act itself. 

Now, Sir, it is not easy to refer within 
the rules of debate of this House to the 
reasons which may have induced the House 
of Lords to adopt the course which they 
have adopted, But the noble Lord who 
moved these Resolutions has told us, that 
there is no evidence of any disposition on 
the part of the House of Lords to erect 
this Act of theirs into a precedent. Now, 
I am prepared to contend that there is 
ample evidence of their intention to do 
that—and that there is that evidence—and 
to erect it into a precedent of wider scope 
than the present. We all know that the 
question of constitutional right, as distin- 
gnished from that of fiscal policy, was 
taken up in that House by'a venerable and 
learned Lord, whose wise, profound, and 
accurate knowledge of Constitutional law, 
and whose absolute lucidity entitle us to 
treat his arguments as history will treat 
them, as a part of a precedent which the 
House of Lords are attempting to create. 
Now, we know the nature of the arguments 


of that noble and learned Lord. [** Order, 
order.””] I will endeavour to obey the 
injunctions of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I believe I am at liberty to speak of what 
is notorious as having happened in * an- 


other place.”” We have heard arguments 
of this deseription. We have heard it said 
in behalf of the course of conduct which 
the House of Lords chose to adopt, that 
they were entitled to the exercise of every 
power which the forms of legislation placed 
at their disposal ; but we have heard morc 
than this—we have heard it also stated 
that the very rights which the House of 
Lords have conceded in past times to this 
House have been conceded, not as consti- 
tutional rights, but conceded simply as the 
possession on our part of superior force. 
Those arguments will be familiar to many 
hon: Members of this House. We have 
the House of Lords repudiating those for- 
mer concessions, except upon the ground 
that they were made to superior force. 
Well, but we have ‘also heard from another 
quarter that this could not be an invasion 
of the privileges of this House, because 
this House has still the ability,’ if it chose, 
to refuse to appropriate the source of Sup- 
Ply which the House of Lords had deter- 
mined. ‘against our consent to ‘maintain. 
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Surely this made the matter glaringly 
worse, for the claim of the House of Lords 
thus interpreted amounts not merely to 
perpetuating a tax against the consent of 
the representatives of the people, but 
amounts to the claim to perpetuate such a 
tax without the assent or requirement of 
the Crown, when this House has the power, 
which it ought to exercise, of refusing to 
appropriate such Supply, and when the 
Crown has the right (and I trust it will 
exercise it) to refuse to touch such stolen 
goods, to refuse to accept a boon at the 
hands of the House of Lords, instead of 
at the hands of the representatives of the 
people, who have in this Session and in all 
times responded with such lavish gene- 
rosity to all the demands made on behalf 
of the Crown. 

Now, Sir, I ask, can the House con- 
sent toa claim of this description? Can 
the House consent to a claim on the part 
of the House of Lords to perpetuate all 
existing permanent taxes, although sub- 
stitutes may be provided for them all, and 
to perpetuate them for no possible consti- 
tutional object, but only for the bare and 
reckless assertion of a right, which, if the 
question ever came to one of power, it is 
the easiest thing in the world for this 
House to defeat. I ask this House whe- 
ther it be not true that the House of Lords 
has repudiated all former concessions, save 
on the ground of submissien to superior 
foree, and whether they have not chal- 
lenged the supremacy of this House in 
matters of taxation and Supply, and I say 
that the question to-night is this—Will 
this House, or will it not, answer that ap- 
peal ? 

Sir, we have been told by the noble Lord 
that we must not be moved in this matter 
by any unreasonable or exaggerated esti- 
mate of its importance, I agree in that 
recommendation of the noble Lord, bnt 
from a very different point of view, and 
from very different reasons. In my opin- 
ion, we should be dwarfing the true pro- 
portions of this question if we were to look 
upon it as one whick. regarded simply our 
own collected personality, or as one dealing 
alone with our own rights, which we were 
entitled to maintain or surrender at our 
discretion. The rights with which we are 
dealing to-night are not our own, they are 
the rights of the people. And let hon. 
Members look to the language of those old 
precedents ; they are the rights of the true 
Commons, they are the rights of the peo- 
ple of this country, of whom we are the 
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Representatives, without whom we have no 
heing, and which rights it is our duty and 
our special function to maintain and to de- 
fend ; and what I ask the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth is this,—at what 
juncture in the history of this House is i: 
that an endeavour has been made to tempt 
us from the performance of that duty ? 
What has this House been about of late ? 
One of its latest acts has been to refuse its 
assent to a measure having for its object 
the widening and popularizing of our elec- 
toral systein. This House does not need 
reform, it says. It already fully repre- 
sents the intelligence, the opinions, and 
the rights of the people of this country, 
and it represents them with an indepen- 
dence which might be vainly expected from 
a Parliament elected under a degraded suf- 
frage. Now, I ask the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth, what becomes of 
that plea of independence if we surrender 
rights which we have maintained for cen- 
turies, and what becomes of that claim al- 
ready efficiently to represent the people of 
this country if we!are about to surrender 
their very birthright, which has been com- 
mitted to us for safe keeping and defence. 
Sir, some short time ago a Minister of the 
Crown rose in his place in this House to 
announce the withdrawal—under the pres- 
sure of a necessity for which he was in no 
wise responsible—a Minister of the Crown 
rose in his place to announce the with- 
drawal of a measure of Parliamentary Re- 
form. An admirable discipline—such a 
discipline as we have seen a different ex- 
ample of to-day,—-an admirable discipline 
restrained the rising cheers in the ranks of 
Her Majesty’s Opposition. But, Sir, those 
who watched that scene as I did, might 
have perceived, as the announcement was 
being made, a smile of peculiar intelligence 
sweep like a sudden gleam of sunshine 
over the sea of faces which from those 
places looked expectant upon the noble 
Lord. A party ruse had been successful. 
Yielding to the tempting opportunity af- 
forded by defections in the Ministerial 
ranks, and making use of the obstructive 
services of hon. Members who may some 
day or other find it no easy task to recon- 
cile such services with the votes which re- 
pudiated as unworthy of consideration a 
former Reform Bill, and which ejected the 
former Ministry from office—yielding to 
such temptations, I say that a party triumph 
was sought and was gained, But what a 
triumph ! and at what a cost! 1 confess, 
Sir, that it seems to me to marvel at the 
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shallowness and at the heedlessness of’ 
Conservative policy, whose very success 
consisted in the postponement of that ques- 
tion of Reform to those more troubled times 
of which the Conservative leaders were the 
first and the loudest to herald the approach, 
of which success was purchased at the 
very price of lowering the character of this 
House for earnestness and sincerity in the 
public mind. 

Now, Sir, I ask whether we af® to have 
a repetition of such a policy in order to 
gain a temporary party triumph for a spe- 
cial financial view, or, it may be, for the 
gratification of a passing reaction against a 
single person. I ask whether we are to 
witness a repetition of that policy, and 
whether the character of this House is to 
be again lowered in the public mind, and 
proof to be afforded out of doors that this 
House does not at present efficiently and 
with independence maintain the rights of 
the people of this country. I do trust that 
we are to witness no such policy. I ven- 
ture to ask the House upon this great oc- 
casion to cast aside altogether party con- 
siderations and objects of minor import 
ance. I ask them to rise to the “* height 
of this great argument.” Let the House 
remember that we are making history to- 
night. We are about to maintain or to 
surrender a part of the constitutional rights 
of the oldest, the freest, and the greatest 
representative assembly in the world. The 
precedent of 1860, whether we will or no 
—for good or for ill, to our honour or to 
our shame, is about to take its place in the 
inevitable historic page by the side of those 
older and greater precedents which have 
been laid before us, and which are the 
laurels and traditions of our past. I en- 
treat this House so to act as not to tarnish 
those laurels. I entreat this House so to 
act as to be faithful to those great tra- 
ditions, as efficiently to re-assert and to 
defend the rights of the people of this 
country, and to maintain the privileges and 
enhance the character and the dignity of 
this House. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I should be extremely 
unwilling, Sir, that the House should come 
to a vote upon this subject without ex- 
pressing to the noble Lord the First Minis- 
ter of the Crown, both upon my own part, 
and I am sure on the part of all hon. 
Gentleman sitting on this side of the House, 
our sense of the able, patriotic, and con- 
stitutional speech with which he has in- 
troduced these Resolutions to our consider- 
ation. And, Sir, when the hon. Gentle- 
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men who. has just sat down calls upon us 
to consider this question not in a party 

irit—when he adjures us to rise to the 
“height of this great argument,”’ and to 
divest ourselves of all party considerations 
in its discussion, J am gratified that it 
falls. to my lot in the first sentence I pre- 
sume to utter, to offer to the noble Lord 
the First Minister of the Crown, whose 
general policy I oppose, the sincere tribute 
of my adhesion on this occasion. 

When, Sir, the real privileges of the 
House of Commons are assailed or ques- 
tioned, I can tell the noble Lord, if he be 
then the leader of his party in this House, 
that he will not appeal in vain to us to up- 
hold those privileges, or to support him in 
their vindication ; as also I can with equal 
sincerity assure him, that if there be an 
attempt in the course of the proceedings 
of the two Houses of Parliament to raise 
some artificial agitation, occasioned per- 
haps by the necessity of satisfying the 
wounded vanity or gratifying the dis- 
tempered ambition of some individual, the 
First Minister might appeal with the same 
success for us to support him under these 
circumstances, and vindicate that course 
which is necessary to uphold the welfare of 
this country. Sir, the noble Lord has to- 
night acknowledged—had it not been for 


circumstances which have since occurred, 
I should have said on the part of the Go- 
vernment—that the course taken by the 
House of Lords with reference to the Bill 
for the Repeal of the Paper Duties was 
one which the state of the law justified 


and authorized them to adopt. Now, Sir, 
if the law of the country justified and au- 
thorized such conduct on the part of the 
other House of Parliament, there is at 
once an end to any question of the privi- 
leges of this House. A privilege that can- 
not be asserted ceases to be a privilege, 
and is only a pretence; and those who 
remember what occurred only twenty years 
ago, when this House attempted to assert 
a privilege which was contrary to the law 
of the country, will not, I think, with any 
hope of success, counsel the House again 
to adopt a course which was replete with 
80 much disaster, and so humiliating to 
the dignity of this Assembly. 

But, Sir, the noble Lord was not con- 


tent with simply acknowledging that the | 


conduet of the House of Lords was justi- 
fied by law; he has manfully confessed 
that it was sanctioned by policy. What 
then, is conduct justified by law and sanc- 
tioned by policy—is that conduct which 
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you are compelled to admit is the ob- 
servance of the law, and the pursuit of 
course which policy approves, to be made 
the ground and basis of your calling upon 
us to assert that our privileges have been 
violated, and our due authority questioned? 
If the privileges of the House of Commons 
can only be vindicated by opposing that 
which law justifies and policy sanctions, I 
fear that we shall hardly be able to recom- 
mend to our constituents the character of 
those privileges, or to induce them to sup- 
port them with the spirit which the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down contemplates 
and desires. It may be said, ** If the con- 
duct of the House of Lords in this respect 
be such as the Chief of the Government 
has thus publicly announced, what neces- 
sity is there for the Resolutions which we 
are to-night called upon to vote ¢’”” When 
this misunderstanding was first noticed in 
this House, had any one in authority come 
forward and laid before the House the 
nature of the case, and had indicated the 
precedents that had formerly been esta- 
blished and pursued, we might then have 
illustrated the present position of things, 
and have obtained facts and arguments to 
justify that illustration ; and then, Sir, I 
do not think it would have been necessary 
for this House to come to these Resolu- 
tions. I think that if the question had 
been then debated with sufficient learning 
and deliberation—with sufficient calmness 
and clearness—we might then have avoided 
a state of affairs which all must confess to 
be unsatisfactory; but, Sir, when a perplex- 
ed House of Commons, rashly and hastily 
I think, determined to appoint a Select 
Committee to search for precedents—when 
you placed upon that Committee the most 
considerable Members of this House—when 
they devoted for that purpose all their ener- 
gies and attention for a considerable period 
of time, and when they formally reported 
to this House the result of their investiga- 
tion, it seemed to me impossible that this 
House should escape from a formal ex- 
pression of the conclusions to whieh that 
investigation had led them; and I further 
think it was impossible, after appointing 
that Committee, that Resolutions for the 
acceptance of this House should not have 
been laid upon the table. 

Now, Sir, what are these Resolutions ? 
Under other circumstances I might be in- 
clined to cavil at some of the expressions 
employed in these ‘Resolutions. A word 
here and there might, I think, be eritically 
noticed. The composition which has ‘at- 
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tracted the attention of some hon. Mem- 
bers, might be dwelt upon in the spirit of 
Aristarchus ; but after the speech of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
and after the large view which he has 
taken of the whole question, it would be 
quite unbecoming on my part to enter upon 
such verbal trifling. 

There are, Sir, three Resolutions before 
us, I doubt not with a distinct purpose. 
The first is an assertiou of our privileges, 
copied from ancient precedents in the 
Journals of this House, and claims the sole 
right of Supply to Her Majesty. That 
Resolution has been criticised by the high- 
est constitutional authorities. Mr. Hallam, 
himself a high Whig. has noticed in his 
Constitutional History the very language 
which the noble Lord has adopted in his 
first Resolution; and he notices it as 
one that cannot be precisely vindicated 
or proved. That we have the ‘ sole right 
of granting aids and Supplies to the Crown” 
which is the language, I think, of the 
original Resolution, and which is here 
equivalently expressed, is an assertion 
that cannot be maintained by a House 
which, when it carries a Bill of Supply, 
in that very Bill states that the Supply 
can only be granted with the assent of the 
House of Lords. But, Sir, it would be 
unwise at a moment like the present when, 
although our privileges may really not be 
assailed, many think, from the represen- 
tations that have been made, that they 
are endangered, to make use of language 
which. might be more accurately precise, 
but which, to the vulgar ear, might seem 
to make a modified claim of privilege 
compared with that put forth by our 
predecessors. Therefore, I think upon 
the whole, although precisely and criti- 
cally you could not word for word vindi- 
cate the assertion which is embodied in 
the first Resolution, it is proper after all 
that we should adhere to that old lan- 
guage which was used on great, critical, 
and solemn occasions by our predecessors, 
and not seem to bate one single inch of the 
ground which has always been taken by 
this House on the subject. 

In short, Sir, the first Resolution, as far 
as the constitutional, and I would eay the 
classical, assertion of our privileges is con- 
cerned, is one with which I cannot in any 
way find fault. The second Resoluticn is 
an admission—to my mind a legal, proper, 
and constitutional admission—of the right 
of the Lords to reject Bills of Supply; and 
although there may be expressions in it 
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which some may feel disposed. to criti¢ige; 
such as the statement that the exercise.of 
the right. on their part has not been’ fre. 
quent, as if in the nature of things it. would 
be frequent, and that on. all occasions such 
an exercise would be viewed with. j 

by this House, as if it ought not tobe 
viewed with jealousy ; still it appears :to 
me that the second Resolution. is.-one— 
containing, as it does, not a qualified, but 
an absolute acknowledgment of the right 
of the Lords to reject Bills ‘‘ on the whole,” 
the propriety of which could not by any 
one sitting on this side of the House for 
a moment be questioned. 

I now come to the third Resolution, 
which seems to give such consolation: te 
hon. Gentlemen opposite below the gang- 
way. I have read the Resolution. with 
the attention it. deserves, and I find it em. 
bodies a suggestion made in the last-two 
paragraphs of the draught Report, of the 
Chairman of the late Committee upon Pre 
cedents. —That. Chairman, whose ability. 
the noble Lord at the head, of the: Go- 
vernment has candidly acknowledged, and 
whose moderate and safe opinions upon.all 
political subjects must be admired, ] think, 
even by those who do not agree with him, 
If hon, Members will only look at, the two 
last paragraphs in the draught. Reportof 
the Chairman—paragraphs that were. not’) 
admitted into the Report that. was pre 
sented to the House—they will find the 
suggestions which form, the gist and mar 
row of the third Resolution.. We. threw 
them out in the Committee, generally upon 
the ground that our expression of) opinion 
should not be admitted into our Report, 
and those paragraphs expressed an opinion, 
There were, however, some Members of the 
Committee, to whom I shall not particularly 
refer, who were opposed to the admission 
of these paragraphs upon other and, per- 
haps higher grounds. . They thought they 
took too low and desponding a view of the 
privileges of this House, So, Sir, what 
with the general desire not to admit.an 
expression of opinion on tho subject, and) 
the objection of some Members who thought 
that the view of those two. paragraphs,of 
the privileges of this House was,of too de+ 
sponding a character, these, as thought 
at the time, unhappy. paragraphs of, the 
Chairman, were omitted. . But. little did 
think that they would beso elevated in 
public, and even in Ministerial estimation, 
that they would become. the, basis,of ithat 
third Resolution whieh, as I said before, 
has been. the. source of so much; solaces 
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Joadmit, under cireumstances of some ad- 
versity to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

fhe House will see that I may be able, 
from’my knowledge of the two paragraphs 
im question, to throw some light on those 
mysterious modes by which in the third 
Resolution we are told that we have it in 
our ‘power to vindicate. our privileges, and 
that, in fact, it will be our own fault if 
those privileges are ever successfully as- 
sailed. 1 may say; in passing, that it is 
rather unfortunate, considering the tone 
taken by hon. Gentlemen below the gang- 
way, that they’ should find their only satis- 
faction to-night in a Resolution which, in 
vindicating their privileges against the rude 
assault of the Lords, admits that those pri- 
vileges have been endangered by the laches 
and negligence of the House of Commons 
itself. The Chairman of the late Com- 
mittee-in those omitted paragraphs—the 
only paragraphs of his draught Report 
which expressed an opinion and afforded 
remedial counsel—showed that this House 
had unwisely parted with its due command 
over the annual taxation of the country 
by converting annual taxes into taxes for 
aterm; and he indieated that there were 
modes by which we might vindicate our 
ancient privileges by including the whole 


financial system of the year in one Bill. 
But it is not the House of Lords that has 
converted our annnal taxation into a per- 
manent taxation. It is not the House of 
Lords that has made that dangerous as- 
sault upon the privileges of the House 


of Commons. It is the Ministers in the 
House of Commons that have made these 
proposals, and it is a willing House of 
Commons that has sanctioned them. Pro- 
bably it may be said that they were Tory 
Ministers, who presumed to propose and 
who dared to accomplish such gigantic 
innovations. But it was nothing of the 
kind. The last and greatest innovation of 
the kind occurred under a Whig Ministry, 
presided over by a statesman who had 
thechonour and, as I think, the high pri- 
Vilege: of sitting in the House of Com- 
mons. The Chief Minister in 1846-7 
satin’ this House’ as the Chief Minister 
does) now, and “it was the noble Lord 
the’ Member for the City of London, 
whose devotion to the privileges of this 
House is not questioned, and whose reputa- 
tion-for constitutional learning and consti- 
tutional spirit all will admit—who in  pro- 
posing ‘that our annual sugar taxes, to the 
amount’ of more than £5,000,000, should 
become perpetual, himself, by that propo- 
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sition lessened our command over the re- 
sources of the country, and diminished pro- 
portionately our ability to vindicate our 
privileges. I shall, however, do the noble 
Lord the justice to admit that, when he 
made that proposition he accompanied it 
by a distinct statement that he acknow- 
ledged the importance and absolute neces- 
sity of the House of Commons exercising 
a das and efficient control over the annual 
taxation of the country, though he thought 
there were peculiar reasons, and 1 admit 
them, in the state of the sugar, trade at 
that moment. It was a moment when 
great changes were taking place in our 
Colonies, and when the question of protec- 
tion to those Colonies had assumed a cha- 
racter that demanded the attention of this 
House—why the sugar duties should he- 
come a source of permanent taxation ;, and 
he added the declaration, if not the pledge, 
that he would substitute for that branch 
of taxation annual taxes to an equivalent 
amount over which the House of Com- 
mons should exercise its accustomed and 
beneficial control. 

Well, Sir, the noble Lord was never 
able while he continued Minister (although 
he was Prime Minister for six years) to 
fulfil that pledge. It has been my. lot upon 
more than one occasion to call on the noble 
Lord to remember that pledge. I entirely 
acquit the noble Lord of any negligence in 
the matter ; he yielded to the insuperable 
difficulties of the case. In this country 
there are not only constitutional Liberals, 
but there are commercial Liberals. The 
constitutional Liberals were ready to have 
a control over the annual revenue of the 
country. The commercial Liberals and 
many of those who now must loudly call 
upon us to assert the privileges of this 
House, exercised such a pressure over the 
Minister of that day that for commercial 
purposes the control of this House over its 
annual taxation was lost. 

This, then, is one of the mysterious 
modes in which we are for the future to 
vindicate our privileges when they are as- 
sailed, But I ask the commercial Liberals 
whether they are prepared to allow the 
sugar duties, the tea duties, or the malt 
duties te become a source of annual tax- 
ation. I have no doubt the noble Lord and 
many of his colleagues who love commerce 
well, but who love the Constitution more, 
may be disposed, if the House would en- 
courage them, to restore to it its ancient 
control over the revenue. But, Sir, 1 doubt 
very much whether the Gentlemen who 
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have spoken so loudly this evening in favour 
of our privileges would be prepared to sup- 
port a Minister who should propose this im- 
portant change in the mode of levying the 
taxation of the country. 

I now come, Sir, to the second method 
of defending our rights suggested by my 
right hon. Friend, and, I take it, adopted 
in the Resolution—that is by insisting that 
the whole of our financial scheme shall be 
embodied in one Bill. We do not—at least 
I for one and the Prime Minister for an- 
other-—do not question the right of the 
House of Lords to reject such a Bill; 
but of course the responsibility of such a 
step would, under these circumstances, be 
greatly enhanced, and the difficulty of 
disturbing the financial arrangements of 
the House of Commons proportionately in- 
creased. For my own part, Sir, I have no 
objection to such a course ; I should have 
liked, for example, that that course should 
have been pursued this year; I should 
have liked to have had the whole scheme of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in one 
Bill ;_ I should have liked to have seen the 
additional two-pence of income tax set 
down in the same Bill that was to repeal 
the duties on paper. Such a proceeding 
would have afforded us, no doubt, an op- 


portunity for deliberation very different 
from the manner in which the financial 
measures of the Government were carried 
in that unhappy first month of the present 
Session, which we all now so bitterly and 


deeply repent. Is there any one present 
who believes that the scheme of the Minister 
if embodied in one comprehensive measure 
would have met with success. No. Not 
even in the frenzy of March, when we were 
as mad as individuals sometimes are in that 
month—as mad as March hares—not even 
then would the scheme have been passed. 
There are the constitutional methods point- 
ed out in this somewhat mysterious third 
Resolution which were copied from the draft 
Report of our right hon. Chairman. There 
are the two constitutional methods which 
afford such relief to the perplexed Liberal 
party. You want action—this is the action 
that awaits you. Of these two courses, one 
at least must be repugnant to your great 
principles, and the other destroys all the 
schemes of the Minister whom you particu- 
larly support. I see nothing to object to 
in that third Resolution, and for an addi- 
tional reason. The principles and poliey 
whieh I strove to aseert during the whole 
course of the Committee are embodied and 
expressed in this Resolution, I tried with, 
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I am glad to say, a majority of the Oonu 
mittee to vindicate the just privileges ’of 
the House of Commons. _ | tried:to uphold, 
the. constitutional truths which rendered, 
them independent of the vther House! of... 
Parliament. I tried to recall to the attep. 
tion of the Committee that in our modérp.,. 
practice the House of Commons had unfor. 
tunately lost its ancient and due eontrol,, 
over the annuui taxation of the country, 

Well, then, if I find that this third Reso-, 
lution expresses my views, why am I. not 
at liberty to support it? | It appears, how 
ever, that we are not to enjoy this privi. 
lege. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made a violent attack upon us because’, 
we support the Government. ‘* It. is gut. 
rageous,” says the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘“What! does a party that calls itself Oon: 
servative presume to support a Govern- 
ment of which I am a Member 2’, ** I. call, 
upon you,’ exclaims the right hon, Gén- 
tleman, ‘‘to interfere in this matter,; be- 
cause a gigantic innovation has been -per-: 
petrated.”’ 

Now, Sir, I listened with great attention, 
and with the utmost gratification to the 
mature speech which has fallen from: the 
noble Lord the head of the Government, 
which commenced these proceedings, and 
which I accepted as the wise, calm, andy 
ample declaration of a Cabinet that. had 
carefully and deliberately considered this 
important subject. I heard from the noble 
Lord that the House of Lords had, in the 
opinion of the Government, not only acted 
in a manner by law permitted and justified, 
but in accord and consonance with no. less 
than thirty-six precedents. Now, Sir, it 
seems extraordinary to me that a body that 
acted in accordance with the authority of 
no fewer than thirty-six precedents, that 
that conduct should be described very 
shortly afterwards by the colleague of the: 
First Minister as a gigantic and dangerous) 
innovation. But the noble Lord did. more 
than this. He made this most, important 
communication to the House—-which. I)be- 
lieve will be a source of great satisfaction 
and comfort to the country to-morrow 
that it was not the intention. of the Go- 
vernment to attempt to reverse the decision 
of the House of Lords with regard to, the 
paper duty. But what says the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer? He says :— t 

“I am going to support the Resolutions which 
in my opinion are utterly unfit and inadequate, 
because I take them as I have taken other 
before, in a non-natural sense, and because, inas- 


much as they are utterly passive, it neoessat 
ensues that they are to be followed by action. 
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Now, Sir, I should like to know from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or if not 
from him, not from some of his colleagues, 
because it is possible they may not agree 
with him, but from some more sympathizing 
Member of the House who may follow in 
this debate—I should like to know of what 
the action is to consist? what is the 
course contemplated, and what are the 
views to be accomplished? Because, I 
myself, though I am entirely approving of 
the course which the Government pursued, 
although I think the statement of the noble 
Lord was dignified, impartial, and states- 
manlike, equal to the occasion, and one 
shich will give satisfaction to the country, 
still I have that respectful sympathy for 
hon Gentlemen opposite, which one cannot 
help feeling for men you are in the habit 
of acting with, although you may not share 
their opinions and agree with them exactly 
in the case under our consideration — I 
want to know what balm there is for their 
tortured feelings? I want to know whether 
they may not all this time be labouring 
under some temporary hallucination? I[ 
want to spare them the remorse of to- 
morrow, when, after having summed up 
the wonderful experience of this night they 
discover that they have received only a 


word and not a remedy, and that action, 
like the action of Demosthenes, thrice re- 
ted, may mean nothing more than what 
believe the correct Greek version ex- 
presses, namely, a skilful gesture. 
Well, Sir, I maintain that the charge of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is utterly 


untenable and has no foundation. I say 
with the views which we entertain, and the 
entire approval that we give to the course 
of the noble Lord, it was uot our duty to 
oppose the Resolution which we wish to 
support. Leaving then the right hon. 
Gentleman answered, I think satisfactorily 
upon that point, let me for a moment 
contemplate the position of those whom I 
suppose I may still, if only in courtesy, 
call the great Liberal party. Now, Sir, 
the conduct of that party to-night, espe- 
cially'in the attacks they made on this side 
of the House—the repeated wonderment 
which they have expressed at our taking 
no part in the debate, when really we 
thought it might have been closed hours 
ago with the unanimous feeling of the 
House—seems to me very extraordinary, 
even if they themselves had been prepared 
‘0 second their speeches by actions so 
much wanted. But, Sir, that does not ap- 
Pear to be the case. I remember very 
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often in old days the ridicule that has been 
thrown on some unhappy Member who on 
an important oceasion has given notice of 
an Amendment, and who when the House 
was full, and its pulse beat high, and the 
atmosphere was loaded with rhetoric and 
excitement, surprised the House by with- 
drawing his Amendment. I have always 
considered that one of the most perilous 
and perhaps one of the most absurd posi- 
tions in which an hon. Member can be 
placed. But now there is not one but 
three. There are three Richmonds in the 
field. There are three Amendments, and 
strange to say, the same sad destiny to 
suicide which awaited them all. That three 
hon. Gentlemen should be rash enough to 
propose Amendments is strange ; but that 
three Gentlemen having determined to 
take such a course should be equally pre- 
pared to follow it up by one that must 
cover them with absurdity, is perhaps one 
of the strangest events that ever happened 
in the House of Commons. But what are 
more wonderful even than the three Amend- 
ments are the reasons given for withdraw- 
ing them. They are Amendments to the 
Resolutions on the table of the House, and 
because, to use the language of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, who belong to what is 
called the great Liberal party, the Resolu- 
tions are mean, impotent, express nothing, 
and are altogether so inadequate to the oc- 
casion that it is necessary to meet to-morrow 
to consider what is to be done, therefore 
they are going to vote for the Resolutions. 
That is a course which is extremely per- 
plexing to comprehend. But see the ag- 
gregate of the circumstances that render 
the position of these hon. Gentlemen con- 
tradictory, inconsistent, incoherent, and I 
might even say absurd. It is that they 
have had the whole debate to themselves. 
It is not that they have not enjoyed the 
opportunity, that they have not availed 
themselves of the occasion to vindicate 
their course and to explain it, in the words 
of the hon. Gentleman who preceded me in 
the debate with absolute lucidity. Every 
advantage that men could have in demon- 
stration, illustration, and repetition they 
have had, and the only consequence of the 
monopoly of the debate which a party pro- 
fessing free trade principles have enjoyed 
is that, being unaccustomed to monopoly, 
they know not how to deal with that por- 
tentous implement. Having, however, had 
the whole debate to themselves, and having 
conducted it with an ability still more re- 
markable, because they have not had the 
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advantage of replying to any one,” they 
have so managed affairs that they have 
brought forward three Amendments and 
withdrawn them because those Resolutions 
are in their opinion mean, inadequate, 
and imbecile. I forgot to do justice to 
the hon. Member for Banbury : for besides 
the three Amendments, the hon. Gentle- 
man, with an ingenuousness which, con- 
sidering the circumstances appeared to be 
marvellous —the hon. Member for Ban- 
bury informed us that he also had prepared 
an Amendment, but had not thought fit 
to place it on the table of the House. I 
think, Sir, the hon. Member must have 
blessed his stars for his prudence, and I 
think he has very good cause. 

Now, Sir, I have touched with the im- 
partiality which the noble Lord claimed 
for himself to-night on the unjust remarks 
on the conduct of Her Majesty’s Opposition. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, not satis- 
fied with answering the Prime Minister, 
fell foul of the Opposition, because they did 
not follow him and assist him in the un- 
seemly fray. The organized opposition 


below the gangway apparently not yet ex- 
perienced in‘ opposition, trembling over 
their own Amendments and getting up suc- 
cessfully answers to themselves—not satis- 


fied with the result of the debate, can do 
nothing else to get themselves out of the 
scrape, but turn round and abuse the 
Opposition on account of their silence. 
There are moments, Sir, when silence is, 
I think, the better part of valour. Fine 
things, indeed, might be said of the vir- 
tue of silence, and I recommend hon. 
Gentlemen to consult the Greck sages 
and Greek poets, and they will find how 
inconsistent is the course pursued by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in their unauthorised 
attacks upon hon. Gentlemen here for 
their silence. But that attack never in my 
mind assumed a form of grosser injustice 
than in the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
who preceded me. He deplored the loss 
of the Reform Bill, and attributed that loss 
either to the silence or the speeches (for 
he spoke rather ambiguously) of the Op- 
position. And then the hon, Gentlemen 
read us a great lecture, dealing with the 
future with all that liberality which dis- 
tinguishes the prophets of the new school, 
and fastening on our heads the defeat of 
that measure of Reform, for the discom- 
fiture of which he said the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London was blame- 
less. But is it true that the Reform Bill 
was defeated either by the silence or the 
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speeches of the Opposition ? Why, thera 
were troops of orators on the other side 
who opposed the Bill, and not the least 
eloquent of those who distinguished them. 
selves on that occasion was a young Kni 
who won his spurs with great distinction, 
and who to-night maintained that reputs. 
tion with an ability which I am only too 
clad to acknowledge. Who was that hon, 
Gentleman ? It was the hon. Gentleman 
who preceded me in the debate. The hon, 
Member said he should vote for the Go- 
vernment measure, and he made an able 
speech to show that it was a most inade. 
quate and injurious measure. I believe that 
the hon. Member has taken the same 
course upon both these questions. What 
the hon, Member wanted was somethi 
that would lead to action; and I think he 
will observe there will be about as much 
action on these Resolutions as there was 
on the late Reform Bill. 

Mr. STANSFELD: Sir, © am sorry 
to interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, but 
I feel it my duty to explain to the House 
that the right hon. Gentleman has mis- 
represented what I said on both the oe- 
easions to which he has been referring. It 
will be in the recollection of hon. Members 
who were present on these occasions that 
I said that I intended to support the mea. 
sure of the Government, but that I went 
further than that which was expressed in 
the measure of the Government, and it 
will also be in the recollection of the House 
that I did not attribute the loss of the Bill 
entirely to the speeches of hon. Gentlemen 
on the Opposition side of the House, but I 
attributed the loss of that Bill partly to 
defections in the ranks of the liberal party, 
I only feel it an act of justice to myself 
to make this explanation in reference to 
the remarks which the right hon. Gentle. 
man has just addressed to the House. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I confess, Sir, I did 
not expect to kear another speech on the 
Reform Bill in the present Session. 1 am 
sorry if I have misapprehended the lion. 
Gentleman, but it is not very material to 
the case, 

Well, Sir, I venture to express the hope 
that I have stated the reasons which induce 
me and those who sit near me to give our 
cordial support to the Government on this 
occasion. It would have been just as well 
not to have had a Committee of prece- 
dents, and then we should not have need 
any Resolutions. It is, however, of no use 
to regret the past. The Committee on 
their part have done their duty, and have 
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before us a Report of great value, 
{ will be an addition to our library, the 
yalue of which cannot. be over-estimated; 
the Resolutions are a necessary conse- 
quence of that Committee. I think that 
these Resolutions express a temperate and 
wise course on the part of this House. If 
ther vindicate the privileges of this House 
in language which may be criticised for 
its precision, but which is still language 
used by our predecessors on memorable oc- 
casions, and if they assert more than they 
practically maintain, I should still think it 
unwise to alter language of which the 
popular interpretation is one favourable 
to the maintenance of the just privileges 
of the House of Commons. 

I think that the second Resolution, with 
all its qualified terms, admits distinctly 
and deliberately the power of the House 
of Lords to reject Money Bills; and no 
other power for a moment have I claimed. 
They have not the power to originate, alter, 
oramend Money Bills, but the power to 
reject Money Bills must be theirs, or the 
Constitution of England, of which we hear 
so much, must instantly change. 

We have heard, Sir, very much of late 
of new. principles of taxation of very 
dangerous import in my mind, but which, 
fortunately for this country, will no longer 
be submitted to a new Parliament elected 
by a new and inexperienced constituency. 
But, if new principles of taxation ever come 
into fashion, I will suppose for a moment 
the House of Commons passing a Moncy 
Bill which taxes at a higher rate the 
estates of the House of Lords. Are we 
to maintain that the House of Lords are 
not to have the power of rejecting that 
Bill, and that it may not alter or amend 
it, A Bill may then pass this House 
which lays a peculiar and large charge on 
the estates of the House of Lords, for 
such Bills have passed before, and we are 
now told that the House of Lords would 
be deprived of the security they possess 
against an unjust imposition of taxation 
which all feel to be the greatest grievance. 
I think the second Resolution, distinctly 
acknowledging the right of the House of 
lords to reject Money Bills, is a Resolu- 
tion which we, as a Conservative party, 

ht to support. 

hen, Sir, the third Resolution, though 
vaguely, and from the nature of the sub- 
ject, necessarily vaguely expressed, is only 
4n intimation of a recurrence to those con- 
stitutional courses in fiscal subjects and 
money affairs which I think it would well 
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become this House to consider whether it 
might not adopt. If any proposition of 
that kind be made to the House I antici- 
pate from Gentlemen opposite much more 
opposition to it than from Gentlemen on 
this side of the House. 

That, then, being the nature of the three 
Resolutions, I ask the House whether it is 
not our duty not only to support, but to 
support cheerfully the Minister who has 
proposed them, and who in making the 
proposition has made it in a spirit equal 
to the occasion, and free from all party 
and petty considerations? One observa- 
tion has been made to-night which I cannot 
pass entirely unnoticed ; for if the policy 
which many hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
recommended were to prevail, the critical 
influence of a Senate on subjects of finance 
would entirely cease, and it becomes a ques- 
tion whether the absence of such critical 
influence is in harmony with the rest of 
our Constitution, and might not be ex- 
tremely injurious to the public welfare, 
The hon. Member for Birmingham was re- 
minded to-night when my right hon. Friend 
spoke, that the Senate of America has the 
power of rejecting Money Bills, and not 
only that, but of altering and amending 
them. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
immediately said across the floor that that 
is an elected body. 

Now, a very important consideration 
occurs. If it be advisable that some con- 
trol, modified, and wisely fenced in as it is 
by the privileges of this House, should be 
exercised by what we call the Senate of 
this country over the popular branch of the 
Legislature with respect to money matters, 
are we to conclude that that control can 
only be entrusted to an elected Senate ? 
Thus, the hon. Member for Birmingham 
and his friends haye changed the issue 
before us, and what we really then have 
to consider is, if we have a Senate, whe- 
ther it should be an elected or an heredi- 
tary one. Now, Sir, I am in favour of 
maintaining the hereditary Senate of this 
country. I would not entrust the large 
powers which the Senate of America pos- 
sesses, and of which the hon. Gentleman 
reminds us, to any‘elected body, Whatever 
control the House of Lords possesses in 
matters of finance, I wish it to possess as 
an hereditary body, while we guard our- 
selves against any undue or unwise exer- 
cise of that control by the privileges of 
the House of Commons — privileges ac- 
knowledged for centuries, and which, when- 
ever assailed, we find ourselves able to up- 
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hold and vindicate. The test of privilege 
is thatit can be asserted. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham will pardon me for 
this reference, because he told me that 
when it was said that he wanted to Ameri- 
canize the institutions of this country he 
did not know what the expression meant. 
To-night the hon. Member has explained 
what he meant ; it is a Senate that should 
be elected, and not hereditary; and now 
that the consideration of the question has 
been introduced, I trust that the House, 
by supporting the Government Resolutions, 
will show that it is prepared to uphold the 
privileges not only of this House, but of 
all the estates of the realm, which the Con- 
stitution has hitherto acknowledged, and 
under which this country has so eminently 
flourished. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I must, 
in the first place, express, on the behalf of 


the Government, their gratitude for the} 


support given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man to my ‘noble Friend’s Resolution and 
speech; and, Sir, I may, at the same time, 
vindicate my noble Friend’s speech and 
Resolutions from the interpretation which 
the right hon. Gentleman has been pleased 
to put upon them. Now, Sir, no donbt 


the right hon. Gentleman is in a position 
of considerable difficulty. The right hon. 


Gentleman, as a Member of this House, 
and as leading a great number of Gentlemen 
on the Opposition side, can hardly abandon 
any of the ancient rights or privileges of 
this House. But Lord Derby is connected 
with the right hon. Gentleman; and so, on 
the other hand, the right hon. Gentleman 
can hardly abandon Lord Derby in the 
course he has thought proper to pursue. 
Now, Sir, in consequence of this posi- 
tion, the right hon. Gentleman, I think, 
has placed an interpretation on my noble 
Friend’s words which they do not bear. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that my 
noble Friend had admitted that the act of 
the House of Lords, in rejecting the Paper 
Duty Repeal Bill, was not only justified 
by law, but by constitutional usage. My 
noble Friend must know the danger of 
eandour exhibited towards an adversary ; 
and a greater proof of that could not be 
afforded, than by what has taken place to- 
night. What my noble Friend said was, 
that with respect to the technical right of 
rejecting any Bill that may come before 
the House of Lords, there could be no 
question that that right belonged to the 
House of Lords. So far as the technical 
right goes, my noble Friend, no doubt, 
Mr. Disraeli 
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made that admission; but with 

the poliey, my noble Friend, going ag. fay 
as possible in charity to the opposition 
which the Paper Duty Repeal Bill. met 
with, said that he believed that the majo- 
rity of the House of Lords that defeated 
that Bill, did not so because they wished 
to take a general power over the finances 
of the country, but because, in this parti. 
cular case, they conceived themselves jus- 
tified by policy. That was, I submit, Sir, 
giving them the utmost credit for the mo- 
tives by which they were governed; but it 
was very different from saying that, in my 
noble Friend’s opinion, policy justified the 
course pursued by the House of Lords; be- 
cause, if that had been his opinion, the 
President of the Council would hardly have 
been the person to propose the Bill to the 
House of Lords. But the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, taking advantage of the statement 
of my noble Friend, has contended that 
not only was the House of Lords justified 
in what it has done within the technical 
confines of law, but also that it was justi- 
fied by custom. 

I must say, Sir, that for 200 years 
there is no instance of the House of Lords 
having exercised such a power as that 
which it exerted on a recent occasion. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
Resolutions, and gave the House his own 
interpretation of them. The first Resolu- 
tion points out that the right of granting 
aid and Supplies to the Crown is an essen- 
tial part of the Constitution. The grants 
in aid to the Crown are not in this country 
in the form of imposing taxes. There: is 
no power in the Crown of imposing taxes; 
neither is there any such power in the 
House of Lords: but there is in the Com- 
mons the power of granting a part of that 
which is their own. If that be the ease, 
then, what a strange anomaly it is that 
from the 15th of August next a tax. of 
more than £1,000,000 a year is to. be le- 
vied, not on the authority of the Commons, 
or of the Crown, but on the authority of 
the House of Lords alone. The’ right hov. 
Gentleman says the second Resolution. ad- 
mits the power of the Lords to do what 
they have done; but at the same time it 
states that the exercise of that power has 
always been regarded with peculiar jea- 
lousy. Why, 1 ask, with peculiar Jea- 
lousy? If the Lords have done what 's 
quite right and usual, and if there be many 
precedents for what they have done, surely 
there is no reason for jealousy? But, Sir, 
we regard these acts of the Lords mith 
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opéeatiar’ jealousy, beeause they are not 
vgsaalsand beeause they are not the proper 
ofanotions of the Lords. The House of 
Commons have it in their power to reject 
the: Mutiny Bill; and if we were to do so, 
no-one could say we had gone beyond our 
rs; but that would be an act of very 
great indiscretion on our part, unless it 
were done under circumstances of over- 
whelming danger; such as the Sovereign 
attempting, by means of a standing army, 
to put down the liberties of the people. In 
ya direumstances only would the Act be 
tifiable. That, Sir, is the way in which 
1 view this Act of the House of Lords. 
It: is'one that could only be justified by 
very extraordinary circumstances. If this 
had occurred when the Duke of Welling- 
ton'was leader of the House of Lords, I 
should have believed that there was in his 
mind some extraordinary case of necessity 
that led him to take such a course. He 
would only have been led to do it from 
what he considered the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case; but as the House of 
Lords is now led, I have no such confi- 
dence. I believe, on the contrary, that 
this is a rash and unjustifiable proceeding, 
and-which may be followed by others unless 
the House of Commons should interpose. 
The right hon. Gentleman, moreover, 
says we rashly and hastily appointed a 
Committee to search for precedents. Then 
why did not the right hon. Gentleman op- 
pose the appointment of that Committee ? 
The right hon. Gentleman, seeing nothing 
extraordinary or unjustifiable in the rejec- 
tion of the Paper Duty Repeal Biil, should 
have said that there was no call for the 
appointment of any such Committee. But 
he took no such course. The appointment 
of a Committee was in itself a declaration 
that something extraordinary and unusual 
had occurred, and that the House of Lords 
had’ stepped out of the usual path of the 
Constitution ; but it is only now that we 
hear'the right hon. Gentleman describing 
the appointment of that Committee as a 
rash and hasty measure. Certainly it was 
rashly and hastily done if it were true that 
the House of Lords have only done what 
is'usual, and acted within the rule of the 
Constitution; for in such a case there could 
be no need for the appointment of any 
Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Whiteside) has animadverted on the 
¢ircumstance that so much stress has been 
laid on the amount of the tax proposed to 
be remitted, Now, Sir, we can easily un- 
‘derstand that on questions affecting a very 
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small amount of taxation—as, for example, 
the duty on salt used for manure—the 
House of Commons may have allowed the 
interference of the Lords to pass ‘on ae- 
count of the insignificance of the sum; but 
when it comes to be a question of upwards 
of a million, we are bound to consider the 
question seriously. If the House of Lords 
reject a Bill for relieving taxation to the 
extent of £1,000,000, may they not do so 
to the extent of £10,000,000? And might 
they not have rejected the whole of the 
£70,000,000 of taxes that have been re- 
mitted since the year 1815? If the House 
of Lords have power to do that, then it is 
a total change in our Constitution. It 
would be an entirely new form of Govern- 
ment under which we now live, but one in 
which the House of Lords, having no re- 
presentative character, would have the 
power of taxing the people; and it would 
be an overturning of the state of things 
that has existed not for 200, but for 400 
years. The right hon. Gentleman says the 
last paragraph is, in fact, little more than 
the last paragraph of the Report as drawn 
up by the Chairman of the Committee. 
There is, however, I maintain, a great dis- 
tinction between them. I myself found 
fault with the last paragraph of the pro- 
posed Report of the Chairman, because I 
thought it would have appeared to give up 
all our powers, and left the House of Com- 
mons in a state of dependency, 

But, Sir, the Resolution, as it stands, 
affirms that this House hss the power to 
guard for the future against an undue ex- 
ercise of the power claimed by the House 
of Lords; that, in short, the power is com- 
pletely in the hands of the House of Com- 
mons. That, of course, means a great 
deal. It means, Sir, that the House of 
Lords may, in the future, resort to an un- 
due exercise of power; and that if they do, 
the House of Commons has the means to 
prevent that undue exercise of power. It 
would have been unwise to state in detail 
what are the means by which that power 
may be exercised. Some Gentlemen may 
have one opinion, and others another on 
this point ; but it is quite clear that in one 
way or other the House of Commons has 
the means, when it thinks proper, to vin- 
dicate its rights and privileges. 

The first question, Sir, with us is, whe- 
ther the House of Commons has always 
had this control over the taxation of the 
country; and the second is, whether it is 
right that we should retain it. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham proposed to the 
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Committee a statement that contained the 
usual practice. It is the duty of the Sove- 
reign to ask for a Supply, and it is the 
duty of the House of Commons to furnish 
that Supply. The Speaker carries to the 
Sovereign, in the House of Lords, the Bill 
which provides for that Supply. Nay more, 
the House of Lords, on sending down for 
the Estimates, has been refused those Esti- 
mates by this House. A very remarkable 
ease occurred in 1786, when Mr. Pitt was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was pro- 
posed that a quarter of a million should be 
applied every three months to the redemp- 
tion of the National Debt, and there was a 
question in the House of Lords whether 
any such surplus was likely to arise. It 
was argued that the real surplus of the 
year was not £1,000,000, but only £25,000; 
and it was said there, ‘‘In order to be able 
to judge of the matter, let us send to the 
House of Commons for the documents 
showing the expenditure and the income ; 
the mode in which the £1,000,000 is ex- 
pected to accrue, otherwise, instead of hav- 
ing a surplus of that amount, we may have 
a deficiency of more than £900,000 to 
make up.” If the House of Lords had 
been made the judge of the expenditure, 
and of the sums necessary to be raised for 
the maintenance of the national credit, 
nothing could have been fairer and more 
natural than the proposal ; but as soon as 
the message came to the House, Mr. Pitt 
proposed an answer by which this House 
refused to give any information. 

I believe, therefore, that according to 
all former practice of the Constitution, the 
whole question of granting is in the House 
of Commons. As Lord Chatham said, 
‘*We give and grant what is our own.” 
We balance the expenditure with the reve- 
nue. If the House of Lords have any 
doubt upon that, they ought to rely in con- 
fidence on the House of Commons that any 
such deficiency will be made good. That 
was the manner in which the Duke of 
Wellington and the majority of the House 
of Lords acted in 1839. A deficiency may 
be had for the House of Commons ; it may 
be had for the Minister; but it was not for 
the Lords, upon their own caleulation, to 
supply what they think a deficiency. But 
would it be any improvement for the House 
of Lords to have that power? The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite quoted a passage 
from Lord Macaulay, in which he expressed 
an opinion that that would not excite any 
great amount of discontent amongst the 
people at large. That may be quite true; 
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but I do not think that such a change 
could exist for a year, nor for six mon 
probably without exciting the greatest dis. 
content. Suppose the House of Commons 
next year reduced the wine duties, The 
merchant would import his wines, great 
consumption would take place ; but if the 
Lords were to say it is not fitting to make 
that change, and were to refuse to sanction 
it, the whole commerce in wine would be 
thrown into confusion. It is impossible 
that such things could take place without 
the whole commerce of the country being 
disturbed. I suppose it would hardly be said 
that we should not have a concurrent power, 
that the sole power of taxing should be in 
the House of Lords ; but I believe, Sir, 
that that would be a far better change 
than that the two Houses should have a 
concurrent control of the finances. It is, 
therefore, not only true that with regard 
to all past time, ever since our Constitu- 
tion was a Constitution, we have had this 
power of regulating the finances ; but it is 
true likewise that if we were to part with 
this power—if the House of Lords were to 
be admitted into partnership in it, the eon- 
sequences must be utter confusion in our 
finances. The remission or imposition of 
taxation would be in a perpetual state of 
uncertainty ; each House would endeavour 
to take off the tax which was most un- 
popular, thereby to gain for themselyes 
popular credit and applause, and the popu- 
lar sympathies of the country. 

Then, Sir, as to the question of the in- 
difference of public feeling on this ques- 
tion, I say it is because our powers and 
funetions are considered settled and safe, 
that so little alarm is felt as to our main- 
taining our rights against the Lords. It 
was only the other day that I read that 
when a question of privilege arose on 
Charles I. coming to ask for the five Mem- 
bers, some 5,000 men came from Bucking- 
hamshire, in order to defend their Member 
against any breach of privilege in his per- 
son, The right hon. Gentleman the pre- 
sent Member for Bucks needs no such es- 
cort; he and the other Members of this 
House are quite secure in their persons. 
The difference is this—that at that time 
our privilege was supposed to be in danger; 
at the present time it is believed to be per 
fectly safe. : 

But, Sir, although that is the case, it is 
our business to see that there is mot ® 
change in the Constitution, according t 
which the power of the House of Com- 
mons to give, and grant, and regulate, the 
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nees of the country should be trans- 
rred from the House of Commons to the 
Senate, which is a non-elected body. That 
js not the case in America, because those 
who exercise the power there are either 
directly or indirectly representatives of the 
ple or. of those who represent the peo- 
ple. The only Constitution with which I 
am acquainted under which that practice 
vails is the Constitution of Prussia, 
where the Estimates and the expenditure 
are laid before the Senate, and voted by 
them; but no such. Constitution, of course, 
could be adopted in this country. 
The right hon, Gentleman in the latter 
of his speech alluded to some new 
plan of taxation, by which landed property 
particularly was to be made to bear the 
whole burden of taxation, Whatever plans 
of the sort may be proposed for the future, 
that, at least, is not the case of the history 
of the present year. What we have been 
doing for many years past has been to di- 
minish the Excise and Customs duties, 
and, at the same time, to provide means 
for the service of the year to allow time 
for the Excise and Customs to recover 
themselves. So far from increasing di- 
rect taxes and diminishing indirect taxes, 
the Customs and Excise, which some 
years ago were £33,000,000, are now 
£44,000,000. That increase has shown 
the wisdom of the financial policy adopted 
for many years past by this House. Since 
the year 1815, we have got rid of the 
taxes on such things as salt, leather, can- 
dles, glass, soap, and other articles of 
general consumption, and, at the same 
time, we have increased not only the gene- 
ral productiveness of the revenue, but es- 
lally that part of it which is derived 
m indirect taxes. The abolition of the 
paper duty was a measure quite in con- 
formity with the measures adopted in 
former years, It was a measure of the 
fame nature as the abolition of the taxes 
on bricks, soap, and glass. It should have 
been adopted on the same authority as 
those measures, and if it had been, I have 
no doubt it would have been followed by 
the same results. We are, therefore, 
‘obliged to ask in what view of finance 
that measure was rejected. It cannot be 
use a deficiency was apprehended, be- 
cause the Lords had not sufficient informa- 
tion on that point. They could not tell 
what would be the total expenditure voted 
for the year, nor what would be the total 
Ways and Means provided, It may be that 
Me vote was given in another sense— 
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namely, to put a stop to the wise and 
healthy measures of finance which have 
been adopted in former years, to pre- 
vent industry being relieved in future 
years, and to continue taxes on articles 
of consumption. If any disproportionate 
taxes had been proposed on land, there 
might, perhaps, have been some ex- 
cuse. But there is nothing of the sort ; 
and if this vote was given merely to 
stop the wise legislation which has been 
adopted in former years, to prevent us fol- 
lowing the path which Sir Robert, Peel 
asked us to follow, and to leave industry as 
much fettered as possible in future years, 
it is an additional reason for jealousy in 
this House. 

The right hon. Gentleman at the end of 
his speech intimated that he should be 
ready to consider any plan by which the 
House might in future vindicate its powers 
of taxation. I have no doubt the right 
hon, Gentleman will be ready to vindicate 
our powers. These Resolutions state mo- 
derately but firmly what those powers are, 
and what it is we shall endeavour to main- 
tain. The right hon. Gentleman said, and 
said truly, that the speech of my noble 
Friend was, in part of it at least, states- 
manlike, patriotic, and dignified. It was 
aw ratatadl ny patriotic, and dignified, be- 
cause it met the case. and went no further 
than the occasion required, being intended 
to provide a remedy for the evil we have 
suffered, and a security against danger for 
the future. But my noble Friend did not 
attempt to thrust a defiance against the 
House of Lords, nor did he propose, by 
mere Resolutions, to enter upon a conflict 
with the other branch of the Legislature. 
However indisereet the House of Lords 
may have been upon this occasion, it is our 
duty to continue in a calm and even course, 
and I should be very sorry that these acts 
should at all endanger or weaken the au- 
thority of the House of Lords—a great 
branch of the Legislature, highly import- 
ant in its place, as I trust it may ever re- 
main. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR: Mr, Speaker, 
I move that this debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I am desirous of asking 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment when the debate will be resumed. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: In answer 
to the question which has been put to me 
by the hon, Member for Birmingham, I can 
only say that, if the hon. Member is de- 
sirous of expressing his views upon the 
Resolutions which I have proposed, he is 
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entitled to do so; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, I propose that the debate be 
resumed this day (Friday). 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock, 
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the cause of Mr. King, whose. conduet 
was, in his opinion, characterized by the 
most culpable want of judgment and. per. 
verse obstinacy. Mr. King had adopted 
proceedings distasteful to his congregs. 
tion, he adhered to those proceedings, 


notwithstanding that he must: have forg. 
seen how fearful would be. the conge. 
quences. When their Lordships remem- 
bered that these riots had been going on 
for nearly ten months, and that the short 
days of the winter season were approach- 
ing, they could not doubt that, unless 
decisive means were taken to put them 
down, serious affrays, and perhaps loss 
of life, would ensne. The answer of 
the Home Secretary a few days since in- 
formed them that the authorities had re- 
ported that nothing amounting to a breach 
of the peace had occurred which would 
justify interference; but if the occur 
rences of the two Sundays which he had 
mentioned did not amounié to a breach 
of the peace, he was at a loss to know 
what constituted a breach of the peace. 
He had always thought that the law took 
cognizance of anything calculated to dis- 
turb the public peace, but he might be 
mistaken. The question was, what was 
to be done? They could not interfere 
with Mr. Bryan King, who, however cul- 
pable, maintained that he was adhering 
strictly to the rubric. Technically speak- 
ing, it might be so, but Mr. King was ad- 
hering to a course which was thoroughly 
distasteful to his parishioners, and he could 
not help regarding him as the indirect 
promoter of the evils which were so much 
to be deplored. They could not close the 
church. The right rev. Prelate who pre- 
sided over the diocese of London had tried, 
but discovered that the law would not 
warrant that course ;—still, in a case of 
emergency such as this, he should like to 
know whether it could not be closed by an 
Order in Council. He did not say whether 
it could or could not, but it would be far 
preferable to close the church, if it were 
for twelve months, rather than suffer these 
outrageous proceedings. The right rev. 
Prelate had given his advice, but hismoni- 
tions appeared to have been disregarded, 
and he had no power to put an end to that 
which was not only a scandal to religion, 
but a positive disgrace to a civilized coun- 
try. He thought the churchwardens had 
been deficient in their duty, because they. 
admitted into the church persons whom 
they knew very well to be the leaders of 
these disturbances. It might be said that 
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Viscount DUNGANNON in rising 


** To call Attention to the continued and seri- 
ous Riots occurring on each successive Sunday 
in the Parish of St. George’s-in-the-East, more 
especially to those which took place on Sundays 
the 17th and 24th of June; and to inquire whe- 
ther any or what more effective measures of pre- 
vention were to be adopted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment,” 


said that after the very unsatisfactory re- 
ply that had been given on a previous even- 
ing in ‘‘another place,” he feared he should 


not obtain auy better information from 
the noble Lord who represented the Go- 
vernment in that House. But these riots, 
under the very prostituted name of religi- 
ous dissensions, had now assumed a more 
serious character. They were no longer 
limited to hissing and hooting, but per- 
sonal assaults were committed upon indi- 
viduals. On the 24th of June a ruffianly 
rabble pursued and assaulted the evening 
preacher, who was obliged to take refuge 
in a pablic-house, whence he was ejected 
at the command of the mob, but, fortu- 
nately, succeeded in jumping into a cab 
and effecting his escape. On the 17th 
of June some choristers were pursued in 
like manner, and ill-treated. They also 
took refuge in a public-house, and were 
turned out to the fury of their as- 
sailants. Who were the persons who 
were promoting these successive weekly 
riots? They were not Mr. Bryan King’s 
congregation, because some of them ab- 
stained from attending the church, in 
consequence of their disapproval of Mr. 
King’s extraordinary proceedings, and 
others on account of these disturbances. 
He wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood that he was in no way taking up 
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thechurch was open to all; but persons who 
resorted there merely to create disorder 
should be refused admittance. He could not 
put believe that if the police had executed 
their duty, as it was intended they should, 
that the present state of things would not 
have continued. It was clear that the mob 
were solely urged on by a sheer love of 
mischief ; and it must not be forgotten that 
they were establishing a precedent of a 
most dangerous description. What oc- 
curred in St. George’s-in-the-East might 
equally happen elsewhere, and the conse- 
quences of an extension of those disturb- 
ances become exceedingly serious. An 
Act had been passed to confer greater 

wers to check such disturbances on the 
churchwardens ; but judging from past 
experience it was hardly to be expected 
that, in this instance, there would be any 
change in the conduct of these officials. 
The right rev. Prelate had no doubt done 
his best to put an end to the riots, and 
would probably have succeeded had his 
advice been attended to. He much re- 
gretted that the right rev. Prelate had not 
the power to carry his views into effect. 
He wished to ask thefnoble Earl opposite 
whether the Government were prepared to 
adopt some decisive measures for repress- 
ing these outrages. 

Taz Bishop or LONDON hoped the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville) would allow 
him to interpose for a moment before he 
gave an answer to the question put to him 
by the noble Viscount. He wished to 
point out to their Lordships and to the 
Government strongly that this was not a 
question to be trifled with, but one which 
was every day becoming more and more 
important. He could not quite agree with 
the account which the noble Viscount had 
given of recent occurrences in St. George’s 
—namely, that the disturbances were each 
week becoming worse. From the informa- 
tion which he (the Bishop of London) re- 
ceived weekly, he believed, on the con- 
trary, that the disturbances were not so 
bad as they had formerly been. But the 
improved state of affairs was simply and 
entirely owing to the presence of the po- 
lice. The riots would be as bad at this 
moment as when the attention of their 
Lordships was first called to them, only 
for the presence of the police. What he 
wished to call the attention of the noble 
Earl to at present was, that while Parlia- 
ment was sitting there would be some 
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time when Parliament would be prorogued, 
and when it could no longer be possible 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government ques- 
tions on the subject; and the noble Earl 
had to consider whether it would be pos- 
sible to go on until February next with 
the present system of keeping down the 
disturbances by the presence of a body 
of police. It was painful for him (the 
Bishop of London) to have thus to speak 
of any church in the Metropolis, or any- 
where else; but he could not avoid say- 
ing that there must be great fault some- 
where when a clergyman required the 
presence of a large body of police to en- 
able him to continue his ministrations. 
Neither their Lordships nor the other 
House of Parliament had been inattentive 
in the matter, for a Bill had passed both 
Houses which would give churchwardens 
greater power than they had hitherto pos- 
sessed, and the difficulty which had been 
experienced in enforcing the statute of 
Queen Mary would not be felt under the 
new law. The statute provided that any 
person disturbing a congregation, or guilty 
of brawling in a church, might be taken 
before a justice of the peace and fined £5, 
or committed for two calendar months, 
He hoped that no long time would be suf- 
fered to elapse before the statute was put 
in force in respect to those misguided 
people who were ringleaders in these dis- 
turbances in St. George’s. Reference had 
been made to the Churchwardens of St. 
George’s. He had endeavoured to see that 
they did their duty, and he believed they 
had done so; but, no doubt, they had done 
it unwillingly, as any men would under 
similar circumstances; but he need not 
point out the difficulties which there were in 
the way of two churchwardens, aided only 
by four sidesmen, coping with a mob of @ 
thousand people. He wished to put it te 
the Government whether, as a law had been 
passed to punish the persons who had com- 
mitted these outrages, some legislation was 
not also required to prevent the cause of 
them. So far as he had been able to as- 
certain it, the law of the Church of Eng- 
land, as at present administered, allowed 
to every parochial clergyman the un- 
divided responsibility of settling the form 
of his services within certain limits pre- 
scribed by the Act of Uniformity, without 
any consultation with his congregation or 
with any one else; and there was no check 
on his arbitrary will except the power of 


check on the riotous violence of the mob; | the congregation to leave the church when 


but they were rapidly approaching me 


the services were distasteful to them. The 
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parishioners, of course, had it in their 
power to leave the parish church, and he 
believed there were very few parish clergy- 
men so utterly dead to all right feeling as 
to persist in maintaining a service which 
could only have the effect of making his 
parishioners leave their church. The good 
sense and feeling of the clergy generally 
prevented them from thus trifling with those 
whose souls were committed to their charge; 
but experience now showed that this un- 
divided responsibility of the clergy re- 
quired to be looked into. It had been 
supposed that, as the clergy generally had 
shown such good sense in those matters, 
it might be left to them to settle what 
changes should be made in the ornaments 
and fittings of the church as such changes 
became necessary ; but, unfortunately, ex- 
amples had occurred in which some clergy- 
men had not shown the good sense and feel- 
ing which might have been expected from 
them. He had had the matter investigated 
by his own lawyers, and he had come to 
the conclusion that the clergy had no such 
power in respect of ornaments and fittings. 
He had gone into the matter and issued a 
circular to his clergy informing them that 
no change whatever should be made in the 
chancels without the permission of the 
faculty of the Bishop’s Court. But with 
regard to whether there should be musi- 
cal services or read services, as at present 
advised, he believed the responsibility of 
deciding did rest with the clergyman of 
the parish. What he wished to put to 
Her Majesty’s Government was this :— 
why was it that one single man was to 
have it placed in his power to set at 
nought the feeling of the whole parish 
to which he was appointed? It had 
been frequently suggested that the Bishop 
should have the decision in such cases. 
No doubt that would cause a great increase 
of anxiety to the Bishop ; but he was sure 
that experience had already shown that 
the undivided responsibility ought not to 
be left in the hands of whatever clergyman 
might happen to be placed in a parish. 
The present case, it might be said, was an 
isolated one, and it certainly was unlike 
any other ; but still there were other cases 
in which the feelings of the parishioners 
had been greatly trifled with by innova- 
tions. He thought, therefore, that the 
time was come when some check ought to 
be put to an individual proceeding in this 
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way in spite of the feelings of the parish- | 


ioners. He had himself, several months 
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ment, but it had not obtained their ap- 
proval. He should now be glad to hear, 
first, that it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to take such vigor. 
ous steps under the recent Act as would 
deter those who took part in these out. 
rages; and, secondly, that it was their in- 
tention seriously to consider, with the as- 
sistance of the ecclesiastical lawyers of the 
Crown, whether a new system could not 
be devised by which the root of the evil 
might be reached, and individual clergy. 
men prevented from giving rise to these 
disturbances by outraging the feelings of 
their parishioners. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the noble 
Viscount was not quite accurate in his 
statement of what had taken place, for 
nothing had occurred which amounted to 
a breach of the peace, though there had 
been serious interruptions to the perform. 
ance of divine service. 

Viscount DUNGANNON said, he refer. 
red to what took place outside the church. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he would read 
the reports of the police which had been 
sent to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and which reports showed 
that the reports in the newspaper were not 
correct {which the noble Earl then read.} 
Every Sunday for some time past there 
had been, inside and outside the church, 
seventy-three policemen—a force larger 
by far than was ever employed in one place 
except in cases of danger from the as- 
sembling together of great numbers of per- 
sons. So far as putting the law as it stood 
into action, he did not think the Govern- 
ment could take any further steps in the 
matter. He did not wish to say anything 
which might appear to sanction these dis- 
turbances, but it certainly was a matter 
for comment that a clergyman should re- 
quire the assistance of seventy-three police- 
men to protect him in his parish church, 
and especially after an offer had been made 
to him by the Bishop of his diocese to ar- 
range the dispute and bring back peace and 
quietness to the parish. He thought the 
Bishop of the diocese should have been 
vested with power to put a stop to these 
disturbances, but under any circumstances 
all must reprobate the proceedings of the 
mob. The right rev. Prelate had been 
good enough to communicate a scheme for 
stopping such proceedings by putting more 


| power in the hands of the Bishops to deal 


with clergymen, but Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, after giving it their careful con- 


back, submitted a measure to the Govern- | sideration, found it would be attended with 
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such disadvantages that they could not | late not to discuss the matter, and to as- 


agree to sdopt it. They would, however, 
carefully consider the question during the 
recess With a view to see whether some 
remedy could not be devised for putting 
an end to such scandalous scenes. 

Tae Eant or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
this was really a matter which was be- 
coming more serious every week, and he 
did not think that the Government had 
paid very great attention to the subject. 
Tt was said that this was an isolated case ; 
but whether that were so or not, it wasa 

violation of the law, and it was mon- 
strous that the law should give greater 
protection against a riot in the house of a 
private individual than it afforded against 
the desecration of the house of God. He 
believed that the root of the evil was a 
want of power in the Bishops to control 
their clergy. He had heard the parochial 
system praised over and over again, as if 
it were perfection. But parishes were 
independent states, subject only to the 
suzerainty of the Bishop, and the incum- 
bents were practically as independent of 
the Bishops as the Danubian provinces of 
their suzerain the Sultan. It would not 
do to trifle with a question of this kind, or 
else it would affect all other churches and 


be fatal to the peace of the Establishment. 

Tat LORD CHANCELLOR said, it ap- 
peared to be supposed by a number of per- 
sons that the Government or the Queen in 
Council had power to make an Order to 
shut up the church ; but neither the Queen 
in Council nor the Government had any 


authority to do that. The Bishop of the 
diocese was the only authority who could 
make such an order, and he could not do it 
without the consent of the incumbent. 
There must be a change in the law before 
such a power as that supposed to be in the 
Government could be exercised. 


EDUCATION (INDIA)—PETITION. 

Fart GRANVILLE said, that a right 
tev. Prelate (the Bishop of Oxford) had 
given notice of his intention to call their 
lordships’ attention to the introduction of 
the Bible in the schools and colleges of 
India. The right rev. Prelate had heard 
the appeal that had been made to the no- 
ble Duke (the Duke of Marlborough) a few 
nights ago to postpone his speech on this 
subject, and therefore it was not likely 
that anything he could say would alter 
the right rev. Prelate’s intention. Still, it 
Was only respectful to the noble Duke to 
make an appeal also to the right rev. Pre- 





sure him that it was not desirable that he 
should enter upon the discussion at pre- 
sent. 

Tux Brsoor or OXFORD presented a 
Petition from Inhabitants of Ham, praying 
that the Holy Scriptures may not be ex- 
cluded by Authority from the Government 
Schools in India. He said he did not 
intend to enter at length upon the great 
question to which the petition referred. 
Their Lordships had recently had an op- 
portunity of hearing all that could be said 
upon the subject stated ably, completely, 
and temperately by the noble Duke on the 
cross-benches (the Duke of Marlborough), 
and he felt it would be improper for him 
to attempt to repeat the arguments and 
statements which had been already sub- 
mitted to the House. He was, however, 
anxious, in the first place, to do away with 
an impression which might probably pre- 
vail in the public mind from the mode in 
which the discussion on a previous even- 
ing had terminated. It might appear to 
the country that the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Marlborough) stood alone in that House 
in the opinions which he had expressed. 
Now, that was very far from being the 
case. He (the Bishop of Oxford) had been 
ready and desirous of stating how entirely 
he concurred in the sentiments expressed 
by the noble Duke, but the mode in which 
the discussion terminated prevented his 
doing so. He was also anxious to suggest 
two grave considerations to the Govern- 
ment in connection with the subject. He 
had laid upon the table fifty petitions from 
various parts of the country with the same 
prayer as that of the petition he now held 
in his hand, that the Bible might be intro- 
duced into the schools in India; but he 
was fully persuaded they were not a tithe 
of the petitions which would pour in upon 
both Houses of Parliament upon this grave 
subject, and he would venture to predict 
that in a matter like this, upon which the 
religious mind of the people of this coun- 
try was to a remarkable degree unanimous 
—when those who differed upon many 
points of Church government were united 
in opinion that the Bible ought not to be 
excluded from the Government schools in 
India, but that it should be accessible in 
school hours to all those who desired to 
study it—that at no distant day that ques- 
tion would be brought to a practical and a 
successful issue. If there was any danger 
at all to be apprehended, it would arise 
from a belief being raised in India that 
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the Government resisted the demand that 
was made because they thought it would 
be an infraction of the fair dealing which 
had been guaranteed to those who differed 
from us in religion, and that if the demand 
were carried it would be carried by the 
religious mind of this country in spite of 
the wishes of the Government. Such a 
belief would lead to an impression, untrue, 
indeed, that the admission of the Bible 
into schools was something at which they 
had ground to be alarmed, and which con- 
stituted a violation of religious liberty. 
For his own part he believed that sooner 
or later the Bible would have to be intro- 
duced into these schools, and he was of 
opinion that it would be much safer to in- 
troduce it now, than to postpone it to a 
later period. It would be a danger in its 
worst form if the question was left as a 
subject for agitation in this country. He 
thought, also, that the introduction of tho 
Bible taking place after an interval would 
be an evil, because the Native mind would 
form an opinion that we feared to do so as 
long as the recollection of the late mutiny 
remained in our minds, but that only when 
the memory of that event had passed away 
did we venture to take the step. There 
was another consideration he would urge 
upon the Government. He did not under- 
value the dangers of our Indian Empire, 
but he was convinced that those dangers 
did not rest upon our simply giving fair 
play to Christianity, while we cautiously 
abstained from attempting to inflict Chris- 
tianity by force, and from entrapping the 
Natives into Christianity by fraud. Our 
security would be greater if the Native 
mind could be taught that we abstained 
from those courses, not from fear, but be- 
cause our consciences forbade them. The 
great danger was that in turning our at- 
tention to a false danger, we might over- 
look the real source of danger. The mode 
in which the question of Native adoption 
had been treated was, he believed, full of 
danger, as also was the annexation policy, 
and he believed also the proposed change 
in our army system in India. He was 
therefore most anxious, without reopening 
this great subject, to urge as earnestly as 
he could upon the Government a recon- 
sideration of the position they had taken 
upon this grave question. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY sincerely 
hoped the Government would give their 
earnest attention to the appeal of the right 
rev. Prelate. It was highly inconsistent 
with our promise to elevate and improve 


The Bishop of Oxford 


‘LORDS! 





se as 


the condition of the Natives of India if 
we excluded from our schools in that 
country the Bible, which was the only 
standard of right and wrong. It was said 
that the fear of exciting distrust 

the Natives and of weakening our hold upon 
India was a necessity for excluding the 
Bible; but that would imply that we valued 
the material welfare of England more than 
we cared for the moral condition of India, 
In a speech lately delivered by Sir Herbert 
Edwardes on the propagation of Chris. 
tianity among the Natives that distinguish- 
ed officer had expressed opinions which 
he commended to the consideration of the 
Government, and which he earnestly hoped 
would have their due influence. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH thought 
that the spectacle which their Lordships 
presented the other evening when he had 
the fortitude, or perhaps the hardihood, to 
bring this question before them was one 
of the most extraordinary ever witnessed 
in this House. A subject of the highest 
importance as affecting the material and 
the moral interests of the people of India 
was submitted to their consideration. He 
was appealed to at a time when he was 
unable to accede to the request not to pro- 
ceed with the Motion; he felt the greatest 
regret that he could not comply with the 
appeal; but until the last moment he had 
not supposed that any impediment existed 
to the consideration of the question, and 
he was taken by surprise by the remon- 
strances addressed to him. He rose now 


for the purpose of vindicating their Lord- 


ships’ House. [4 laugh.| He was willing 
to accept any derision with which he might 
be met; but he repeated that he rose to 
vindicate their Lordships’ House, for when 
a subject of such sacredness and importance 
was brought forward, it might be expected 
to receive some attention and some ex- 
pression of opinion—especially from Her 
Majesty’s Government. He was, however, 
convinced that the silence observed on that 
occasion did not indicate any want of in- 
terest in their Lordships’ minds in regard 
to the subject. In this House and in the 
country strong convictions prevailed, which 
would, he believed, make themselves felt; 
and so deeply was he impressed with the 
injurious eects and the dangerous con- 
sequences ut the present system of educa- 
tion in India, by which the Bible was 
utterly excluded from the knowledge of the 
Natives, that he should lose no opportunity 
of bringing the matter under the notice of 
their Lordships. 
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Fant GRANVILLE said, it must have 
been by inadvertence that the noble Duke 
had declared that he was taken by sur- 
prise at the objection raised to his bring- 
ing on the Motion. On that occasion the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) appealed to 
him, though, as he remarked, without 
much hopes of success, because he had al- 
ready privately urged the noble Duke not 
to proceed with the Motion. The noble 
Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) made a 
similarly ineffectual appeal; and he him- 
self wrote to the noble Duke urging post- 
ponement, on the ground that the heulth 
of the Lord Privy Seal made it unadvisable 
that his noble Friend (the Duke of Argyll) 
should attend. The noble Duke declined 
compliance, though in general an appeal 


made on such grounds was at once acceded |. 


to. Afterwards, in privately discussing the 
subject with the noble Duke, he repre- 
sented, what was the almost universal 
feeling of the House, that it would be 
most desirable on publie grounds altogether 
to withdraw for the present a Motion re- 
lating to this most delicate question. The 
noble Duke was therefore not justified in 
stating that he was taken so complelely by 
rise. 

Tae Duxe or MARLBOROUGH ad- 
mitted that his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Derby) expressed an opinion that it was 
wnadvisable to bring on the Motion; but 
his noble Friend certainly made no strong 
remonstrance. He had also received a 
private communication from the Earl of 
Shaftesbury to the same effect. But the 
noble Earl had for months past held pecu- 
liar views on this subject, views not shared 
in by many with whom he was in the 
habit of acting. The letter from the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville) stated that 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) could 
not attend in his place, and requested, on 
that ground alone, that the Motion should 
be postponed. But he (the Duke of Marl- 
borough) did not conceive that that was a 
sufficient ground for postponing a Motion 
on a subject of such importance. In the 
absence of any reason of a public nature 
which would have justified such postpone- 
ment, he was, on coming down to the 
House, taken by surprise by a proposal for 
the postponement of the Motion on public 
grounds proceeding from an official quarter. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that when he 
found the noble Duke declined to postpone 
the Motion on account of the illness of the 
Lord Privy Seal, he added another reason 
im conversation for postponement—namely, 
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that he found it was the general opinion 
of their Lordships that it would be incon- 
venient to bring the matter forward. 

Lorv BROUGHAM said, that the noble 
Duke would be entirely mistaken if he sup- 
posed that the House was disposed in the 
slightest degree to treat this important 
question with levity; and it should be re- 
membered that a noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury), in appealing to the noble 
Duke to postpone the Motion, stated that 
he did so because he entirely agreed with 
the noble Duke on the subject. The effect 
of the decision on the Previous Question 
was only to prevent the Motion being put 
at that particular time, and in proposing 
it he believed he gave vent to the almost 
unanimous feeling of the House. 

Petition to lie on the table. 


NEW ZEALAND BILL—COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee on the said Bill. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, he hoped that 
before this Bill was sent down to the other 
House fuller means would be given for 
coming to a conclusion on the question by 
the production of the Correspondence 
which had passed between the Colony and 
the Government at home upon the subject. 

Tue Eart or DERBY confessed that 
the measure appeared to him of very 
doubtful policy, and he hoped that the 
noble Duke would enable them by means 
of the Correspondence to ascertain what 
specific grounds might be shown for this 
exceptional legislation. It was a point 
worthy of consideration how far advantage 
might be taken of the services of Natives 
in the proposed Council, He understood 
that a Bill had been sent over from the 
colony to this country for the purpose 
of carrying into effect something ana- 
logous to the present proposal, and that 
that Bill had been disallowed by the Go- 
vernment. He thought it would be desi- 
rable that papers should be laid before 
Parliament showing what the colonists 
themselves proposed, and the reasons for 
which the Crown was advised to disallow 
the Bill he had referred to. As far as he 
could understand the Government of New 
Zealand was without any knowledge that 
this Bill was to be introduced. He hoped 
that before the Bill reached its final stage 
the noble Duke would give them further 
information as to what had taken place 
between the inhabitants of the colony and 
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the Government, and as to what were the! Motion agreed to. House in Committee 
critical circumstances which rendered ne- | accordingly. Bill reported without Amend. 
cessary a piece of legislation which the | ment; an Amendment made, and Bill to 
noble Lord himself must admit to be of | be read 3* on Zwesday next. 
a very exceptional character. : , 
Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE acknow- | a > ekauy aaan Gane oda 
ledged that the legislation now proposed | 
was of an exceptional character. He quite | 
admitted that their Lordships were en- | 
titled to ask for the production of the de- | 
spatches which had passed between the) HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Governor of the Colony and the home Go- | é 
vernment ; but he had abstained from lay- | Friday, July 6, 1860. 
ing any papers on the subject on the table,’ 3.7 Pupuic Buts.—1° Plea , 
because the communications contained the ments : Endowed Charities ; Olearasion aes 
names of persons and statements of a pri- and Lien for Freight. . 
vate character which it would have been! 2° Court of Queen’s Bench Act Amendment. 
inexpedient to publish. As, however, he | 8° Local Taxation Returns. 
had been requested to produce the papers | 
by the noble Earl opposite and the noble | ANNUITY-TAX ABOLITION (EDINBURGH) 
Lord who had preceded him, he could only | BILL.—COMMITTEE. 
say that the House had a right to them,; Order for Committee read. 
and that he would endeavour to furnish} Mr. HADFIELD expressed his surprise 
their Lordships with such papers as would | that the two Liberal Members for the city 
acquaint them with the full reasons why | of Edinburgh should support a measure 
this Bill had been introduced. He was|of that description, which was formally 
confident that when their Lordships saw | opposed by the Town Council of that city, 
these papers and considered the whole cir- | and met with the almost unanimous dis- 
cumstances of the case they would admit | approval of the inhabitants. He had in- 
that this Bill, though exceptional, was | tended to propose upon that occasion that 
justifiable. He believed that the body | it should be referred to the examiners of 
which was constituted by the Act would | private Bills, to inquire and report how far 
act in harmony with the Colonial Legisla- | the Amendments made by the Committee 
ture; and that the colonists would appre-|in the Bill were in accordance with the 
ciate the advantage of having some body | Standing Orders of the House; but he had 
interposed between them and the Natives | ascertained upon the highest authority that 
which would enable them to extend the | there had been no violation of the Stand- 
advances of civilization without exciting | ing Orders in the case; and as he was at 
that antagonism and hostility which now | all times prepared to bow to that authority 
prevailed among a considerable portion of | he would not press that proposal. 
the Natives of New Zealand. There was| Mr. CAIRD said, he wished to make a 
nothing to prevent Natives being on the | final Appeal to the Lord Advocate to with- 
Council, but he was not sure that he would | draw the Bill. The Lord Provost and 
encourage their appointment. Whatever | Town Council of Edinburgh had petition- 
might be his opinion of individual Mem- | ed against it, and declared that it was op- 
bers of the Legislature of the colony, he | posed to the wishes of their fellow towns- 
had nothing to say against it collectively, |men. The Bill had already been changed 
but at the same time there was no disguis- | in its form in passing through Committee ; 


ing the fact that the Natives did not re-| and the parties whom it would specially - 


pose in it the same confidence as they | affect had as yet had no opportunity of con- 
would do in a body appointed by the | sidering it in its altered shape. 

Crown. The Bill, as a whole, he believed,|} Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, it was 
met with the approval of many of the most | true that the Bill had been changed since 
intelligent and experienced colonists. | its first introduction in the House; but the 
Without being too sanguine as to the re-| change hai been made at the request of 
sult of this attempt at mediation, he felt | the Town Council of Edinburgh and of a 
that it was only right that the experiment | public meeting ; but no sooner did he make 
should be made, and hoped their Lord-| the change they asked for by making the 
ships would not retard the progress of the|rate permanent, than the Town Council 
Bill. turned round and said it was a new Bill, 
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that the Standing Orders had not been com- 

with, and that the Bill should be 
withdrawn. Such was a simple statement 
of the facts of the case; he made it reluc- 
tantly, and he left the House to draw from 
it their own conclusions. 

Mz. DUNLOP said, he believed that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate had not adhered to the ar- 
rangement originally proposed in the Bill, 
with respect to the mode of ascertaining 
the value of the quit-rents; and if was in 
consequence of that change. to which the 
Town Council had been no parties, that they 
opposed the measure as it at present stood. 

ouse in Committee. 

Clauses 2 to 6 inclusive agreed to. 

Clause 7 (Pews in the City Churches to 
be let by the Kirk Session, and the Sur- 
plus of the Rents to be paid to the Com- 
missioners). 

Mr. DUNLOP moved the addition of a 
proviso to the effect that whenever, after 
deducting the charges on the particular 
church, the balance should exceed £1,600 
a year, the excess should be divided — 
one-half to the Commissioners for the pur- 
poses of the Act, and the other half to be 
held by the Commissioners in satisfaction 
pro tanto of the amount payable under the 
head of annuity towards the extinction of 
their claims thereunder for each year. 

Mz. BLACK supported the Amendment. 

Mrz. HADFIELD expressed his aston- 
ishment at the course taken by the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Black) on the 
question, considering the strong language 
inwhich he had in former times denounced 
this iniquitous tax, which had the effect 
of deadening all religious zeal among the 
people. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE objected to the 
Amendment as altogether unnecessary. 

Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 11; 
Noes 66: Majority 55. 

Clause agreed to. 
oa 8 ordered to stand part of the 


_ Clause 9 (Property of the City deponed 
ante of the Payment of the Annui- 


Mz. DUNLOP objected to the clause 
as unnecessarily offensive. He had an 
Amendment on the paper by which he 
proposed to give a security, not over the 
property of the town itself, but over the 
income. A security over the property of 
the town would lead to great inconve- 


{ Jury 6, 1860} 
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nience, and it was in order that the degra- 
dation of the magistrates of the city might 
be avoided that he wished to see the 
nature of the security changed.  Accord- 
ing to the Amendment the security would 
still remain ample. However, he did not 
intend to divide the Committee upon it. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, there was 
nothing in the security provided by the 
Bill that was not absolutely indispensable, 
and there was nothing in it that ought to 
be offensive to the Town Council. In 1853 
the Town Council agreed to a kind of se- 
curity far more stringent than that pro- 
posed in the present Bill. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to; as were also the re- 
maining Clauses. 

Mr. STIRLING moved the insertion of 
a clause to the effect that the patronage 
of the churches in Edinburgh should be 
transferred from the Town Council to the 
Kirk Sessions and the male communicants 
of three years’ standing. The present was, 
he thought, a good opportunity of trans- 
ferring the patronage from the hands of 
those who were seldom members of the 
Church of Scotland, and putting it into 
the hands of those who were members of 
the Church and likely to take an interest 
in its welfare. He did not think that the 
conduct of the Town Council since this Bill 
was introduced had been such as to in- 
crease the confidence of the people of Edin- 
burgh in their wisdom. He only wished 
to have done in Edinburgh what had al- 
ready been done in Montrose. 

Clause (The right of patronage or presentation 
of ministers of each and every one of the 
chial churches or charges in the said city (other 
than those of which the patronage is hereby ex- 
pressly transferred to the Commissioners) shall 
be and the same is hereby, from and after the 
passing of this Act, transferred to and vested in, 
and may at all time thereafter be held and exer- 
cised by the elders and other male Members ot 
each of the said churches, or any majority of their 
number, being in full communion, and whose 
names shall have stood in the Roll of Communi- 
cants of the church and parish in which there is a 
vacancy, for not less than three years next pre- 
ceding the occurrence of the said vacancy.”) 

Brought up, and read 1°. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he hoped 
the hon. Member for Perthshire would not 
press his Amendment. He believed, not- 
withstanding what had passed, that the 
Town Council of Edinburgh would carry 
out the Act with perfect fidelity. He was 
not prepared to take the property of the 
Town Council and hand it over to the Kirk 
Sessions of the various churches. His hon. 
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Friend referred to the case of Montrose, 
but the difference between Montrose and 
Edinburgh was this—that the Town Coun- 
cil of the former place was willing to give 
up the patronage, whereas the Town Coun- 
cil of Edinburgh were not willing to do 
so. He maintained that the patronage of the 
Town Council of Edinburgh had hitherto 
been wisely exercised. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would not endanger the safety of 
the Bill by pressing his clause. 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON said, he ap- 
proved of the principle of the clause; but 
he was not prepdsl by urging it, to risk 
the success of the Bill. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that the Town Coun- 
cil of Montrose had surrendered their pa- 
tronage because they had received an equi- 
valent for that loss; but no such equiva- 
lent was offered to the Town Council of 
Edinburgh in the present instance. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he was not 
aware that the Town Council of Edinburgh 
was opposed to the transference of the pa- 
tronage from their hands. It was not a 
question of property at all, for the patron- 
age in this case was not a saleable thing, 
being held by the Town Council in trust for 
the public. The feeling in Scotland was 


in favour of vesting the patronage in the 


congregations. 
Mr. BUCHANAN said, he would pro- 
an Amendment on the clause to the 
effect that the Town Council should be 
empowered to sell the patronage of the 
churches to the congregations. 

Mr. DUNLOP objected, that the hon. 
Member for Perthshire proposed to trans- 
fer the patronage only of those churches 
that were supported by a public tax, while 
the others were to be under the patronage 
of the Commissioners. He congratulated 
hon. Gentlemen opposite on the progress 
they had made in favour of the popular 
election of ministers. 

Mason CUMMING BRUCE expressed 
a hope that the hon. Member for Perth- 
shire would not persist in pressing his 
clause. 

Mr. E. ELLICE (St. Andrews) also ex- 
pressed a hope that the clause would be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. BLACK said, he thought that if 
the congregations would not pay a rea- 
sonable sum for the right of patronage, it 
ought to remain where it was. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would call 
upon the congregations to pay their own 
Ministers, and then no one would dispute 
their right to elect them. 


The Lord Advocate 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. MURE expressed a hope: that the 
Lord Advocate would introduce a clange 
which he had inserted in a former draught 
of the Bill, giving the Town Council the 
power to sell their patronage. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said,’ he had 
no hesitation in saying that he was pre- 
pared to support the proposal for empow- 
ing the Town Council to dispose of patron- 
age by sale. 

Question put, “* That the Clause be now 
read a second time.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 25; 
Noes 87: Majority 62. 

Mr. BUCHANAN proposed a clause to 
the effect that the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh should be enabled tos ell to the Kirk 
Session, or to the Commissioners, the right 
of patronage of the parochial charges in 
the City of Edinburgh, on the receipt of 
£600 in each case. 

Mr. STIRLING said that £600 would 
be a very moderate amount for a. rich 
parish to pay; but in the poorer parishes 
it would form a very considerable sum, 

Mx. BLACKBURN said, the clause was 
substantially the same as one which had 
been originally inserted in the Bill. He 
feared its tendency would be to induce the 
Town Council to bully the congregations 
in order to make them purchase the Chureh 
patronage. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he should 
not object to the clause, which was then 
agreed to and added to the Bill. 

House resumed. 

. Bill reported; as amended, to be consi- 
dered on Monday next. 


TAX BILLS.—PETITION. 


Mr. T.S. DUNCOMBE presented a Pe- 
tition, assuming the shape of a remon- 
strance, from the Committee of the Con- 
stitutional Defence Association, complain- 
ing that the Select Committee on Tax Bills 
had placed the vote of the House of Lords 
in reference to the paper duty among their 
recorded precedents, such voting being still 
in dispute. The Petition concluded by 
praying the House to expunge the prece- 
dent in question (No. 212) from the Re- 
port. 

Mr. PACKE said, he wished to call the 
attention of the Speaker to the wording of 
the document, and to ask whether, accord- 
ing to the rules of the House, it could be 
received? 

Mz. SPEAKER: There is a precedent 
exactly,in point, establishing that, although 
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in the first instance it may bear the appear- 
ance of a remonstrance, yet if the paper 
concludes with a Petition respectfully 
worded, it can be received. 


On Motion “That the House at rising 
adjourn till Monday next,” 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NORRIS said, he would now beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take steps for the 
transfer, from persons locally appointed, 
to the Officers of Inland Revenue, of the 
duties of assessors and collectors of In- 
come, Property, and Assessed Taxes and 
collectors of Land Tax? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the question which the hon. 
Gentleman had put was one of great im- 
portance—the possibility of transferring 
the collection of the Queen’s taxes from 
local to central authorities. There had 
been some manifestation of feeling in the 
House on the subject, but he believed the 
feeling in the country was favourable to 
the transfer. It was evident, however, 
that whatever might be the abstract 
merits of the question it ought not to be 
proposed or carried into effect except 
with the general concurrence of those 
who were affected by it. The course 
which the Government had taken was 
this:—A circular had been sent by the 
Board of Inland Revenue to all the Boards 
of Land Tax Commissioners in the king- 
dom, amounting to 699 in number, and a 
large number of answers had been received 
from those Boards—about one-half of the 
entire number; and another circular had 
since been sent, spurring up those that had 
not yet answered, so that they might be 
able to ascertain their sentiments. As far 
as the answers had gone they showed that 
the greater number of the Boards were 
favourable to the transfer. Speaking ge- 
nerally, the Boards in the large towns were 
unfavourable, those in the country were 
decidely favourable to the transfer. There 
were, therefore, two questions—first, whe- 
ther the transfer was to be carried by a 
compulsory measure. ‘To that he could 
answer at once, that as several of the 
Boards connected with great masses of the 
population were unfavourable to the mea- 
sure, he did not think that the Government 
would be prepared to introduce a measure 
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of universal application on the subject. 
It might, however, be that in those in- 
stances where the inhabitants of an entire 
county, or division of a county, were found 
to approve such a transfer, it might be de- 
sirable to take the necessary steps to give 
effect to their wishes. That question it 
would be the duty of the Government to 
decide as soon as they received the answers 
from the other Boards of Commissioners. 


SCOTTISH SCHOOLMASTERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he wished to ask 
the Lord Advocate, Whether he intends to 
bring in a Bill to maintain the Salaries of 
the Scotch Schoolmasters, or whether he 
intends to leave them to their fate until he 
is able to pass through both Houses a ge- 
neral measure for Education in Scotland? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, it ap- 
peared to him—and he believed he was 
supported by the general feeling of the 
House—that it would not be right to deal 
with the salaries of the parochial school- 
masters till they dealt with the question 
of exclusive tests. Repeated attempts 
had been made to repeal those tests, but 
never with success. He hoped next Ses- 
sion to find such unanimity prevailing 
among the Scotch Members on the subject 
as to enable him to place it on a satisfac- 


tory footing. 


OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS AND EXCISE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it is 
expected that many Officers of Customs 
and Excise will lose their situations in 
consequence of recent reductions and abo- 
lition of Duties; and whether it is intend- 
ed that such officers shall be re-employed 
in the above and other departments ac- 
cording as vacancies require to be filled up 
in preference to persons not heretofore em- 
ployed under Government? 

Mr. LAING replied, he was not aware 
of any reduction of duties in the Excise, 
or that they were likely to part with many 
officers in that department. In the Cus- 
toms there were very considerable reduc- 
tions in the number of the establishment. 
These were made as far as possible by an- 
ticipating the period of superannuation of 
old officers approaching their period of re- 
tirement, and the object of the Govern- 
ment was, as far as possible, to re-employ 
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those reduced by stopping the admission 
to new places, that patronage having been 
entirely suspended both in the Customs 
and Excise for some time. He had every 


reason to hope that the greater number of 
men parted with in these departments 
would find employment elsewhere. 


ATROCITIES IN SICILY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment have received any information of 
atrocities, stated by a noble Lord in “ an- 
other place” to have been committed by 
General Garibaldi and his associates in the 
Island of Sicily, since its evacuation by 
the Neapolitan Troops; and whether it is 
probable that if such acts have been com- 
mitted Her Majesty’s Government can have 
remained altogether ignorant of the cir- 
cumstance ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: In answer to 
the hon. Gentleman I may state that Her 
Majesty’s Government have received infor- 
mation from Palermo and various parts of 
Sicily that several atrocious murders have 
been committed by the mob and armed 
bands on persons employed in the police 
of the late Government; but there is no 
account of General Garibaldi having in any 
way protected or favoured those commit- 
ting these atrocities. On the contrary, the 
accounts state that he had done everything 
to prevent them, by restraining the people 
from attacks on the instruments of their 
former misgovernment. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
inquire, Whether his noble Friend at the 
head of the Government can give any as- 
surance that the Bankruptcy Bill will be 
proceeded with this Session ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I conceive 
that Bill to be one of very much import- 
ance ; and certainly I will endeavour to 
persuade the House to pass it this Session, 
however long it may require the House to 
sit for that purpose. 


RESERVE FUND.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv HOTHAM said, he was anxious 
to put a question to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
with regard to the state of the Reserve 
Fund. Few hon. Members were aware of 
the existence and extent of that fund; 
and of the mode in which it was disposed 
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of nobody perhaps knew but the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. His right hon. 
Friend would require no assurance that 
he had no intention to impute to him any 
misappropriation of the fund; but it was 
contrary to constitutional practice for any 
Minister of the Crown to have at his dis- 
posal a large sum of money without ren- 
dering an account of it. The secret service 
money was a case in point; it was neces- 
sary even there that a statement should be 
signed by a Secretary or some high officer 
of State that it had not been improperly 
disposed of. What might be the increased 
demands on that fund he had no means of 
knowing; but certain it was that the fund 
was largely increasing in consequence of a 
rule which the right hon. Gentleman had 
recently made to prohibit the disposal of 
any first commissions except by purchase, 
with the exception of those to the mili- 
tary colleges where certificates had been 
granted entitling the parties to receive 
commissions. He wished to know whe- 
ther his right hon. Friend had any ob- 
jection to lay on the table of the House a 
statement by which they might be enabled 
to know the condition of this fund and 
how it had been disposed of ? 


ENLISTMENT OF APPRENTICES.— 
CASE OF JOHN BISHOP. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HUMBERSTON begged to call 
the attention of the Secretary of State for 
War to the Petition of John Bishop, pre- 
sented to the House on the 3rd inst., pray- 
ing for Inquiry into the Enlistment of his 
son, John Bishop, into the 7th Dragoon 
Guards, on the 27th day of June, 1859, 
his son being at the time of Enlistment a 
lawfully bound Apprentice, and asked Whe- 
ther he would consent to such Inquiry 
being made ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT, in reply to 
the Question of his noble Friend (Lord 
Hotham), said the subject was one which 
had, with some others, been for some days 
under investigation by «» Committee up- © 
stairs. His noble Friend was mistaken 
as to the rule with regard to the augmen- 
tation of the Reserve Fund. His noble 
Friend had stated—not quite accurately 
—that this fund was augmented by the 
sale of the first commissions, excepting 
those which were adjudged as prizes at 
Sandhurst. He had never laid down any 
such general rule on the subject. The 
Report of the Committee would, however, 
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shortly be laid on the table of the House, 
showing the state of this fund, and in all 
probability the Committee would make 
some recommendations as to the disposal 
of it. 

With regard to the case of John Bishop, 
referred to by the hon. Member for Ches- 
ter, it had been very fully investigated, and 
the circumstances were these. By the 
61st clause of the Mutiny Act of last year, 
any apprentice who enlisted could be 
claimed by his master, and, after the ex- 
piration of his apprenticeship, the enlist- 
ment would hold good. But the Act said 
distinctly that no master should be entitled 
to claim an apprentice who had not been 
bound for the full term of seven years, 
and he must not have been above fourteen 
years of age when he was bound. Now, 
in this case it was found upon inquiry that 
the boy was not bound for seven years, 
but four years ; he did not therefore come 
within that clause of the Act, and his en- 
listment was perfectly valid. Ifthe Mutiny 
Act had been transgressed, and the boy 
had been illegally taken, it would have 
been his(Mr. S. Herbert’s) duty to protect 
this civilian against such a misapplication 
of military enlistment, and he should have 
directed the boy’s discharge. But the 


facts of the case were not disputed. It 
was admitted that the boy was not bound 


for seven years. It was stated by two 
witnesses that the boy was asked, upon his 
enlistment, whether he was an apprentice 
or not, and that he said no. The boy, to 
justify himself, now stated that he said 
yes ; but so far as the law was concerned 
it did not matter whether the boy now 
spoke truth or not. The boy’s father had 
made an application to be permitted to 
purchase his son’s discharge, and the usual 
payment having been made he had been 
discharged accordingly. The father had 
since said that he paid the money in the 
full conviction that, having great Parlia- 
mentary interest, the money would be paid 
back to him. That, however, was a mis- 
calculation on his part; for the Govern- 
ment could only deal with such cases ac- 
cording to a uniform rule. This was 
clearly a legal enlistment, and the boy had 
been discharged on payment of the money 
to procure his discharge. 

Mr. HUMBERSTONE asked, whether 
the Government had therefore power to 
enlist any Apprentices who were bound for 
five years, or less than five years ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Yes, cer- 
tainly ; by the law as it stood, under the 
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Mutiny Act of last Session, there is a 
power of enlisting those who are appren- 
ticed for less than seven years in England, 
five years in Ireland, four in Scotland. 


OUTRAGE IN DUBLIN.—QUESTION, 

Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, he rose 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, if 
his attention has been called to the Trial 
which lately took place before Barons 
Fitzgerald and Hughes, connected with 
the wrecking of Mrs. Sherwood’s house in 
the City of Dublin; if any, and what 
steps have been taken, or are intended to 
be taken by the authorities, to mark their 
sense of the conduct of the Policemen on 
duty in the neighbourhood who permitted 
such an outrage to occur? It appeared 
that Mrs. Sherwood’s husband was a sea- 
man in a ship that had been lost, and it 
was supposed that he perished in the 
wreck. Mrs. Sherwood had seven children 
by him. A philanthropic person proposed 
to take charge of four of the children. 
Owing to her consent to that proposition, 
her house was wrecked by a brutal mob, 
who twice threw a burning chair into her 
house. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Captain ESMONDE said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, what 
course the Government intend to pursue 
with regard to the Poor Relief (Ireland) 
Bill, and the renewal of the powers of the 
Irish Poor Law Commission? The powers 
of the Commissioners would expire this 
month, and he trusted that they would not 
be renewed for more than one year. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, with respect to 
the question put to him by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Edward Grogan), he could only state 
that as soon as the circumstances elicited 
at the trial held the week before last came 
to their knowledge, the Government called 
upon the Crown solicitor to furnish an 
accurate statement of the depositions of 
the witnesses. When that statement was 
obtained, an inquiry was immediately in- 
stituted, which was still pending, and of 
course he could not say what would be its 
result. 

With regard to the other question put 
to him, he had fixed the Committee on 
the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill for twelve 
o’clock on Friday the 13th; but owing to 
the state of public business he feared there 
would not be that opportunity for the full 
discussion of this subject which he desired 
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to afford the Irish Members. It was there- 
fore the intention of the Government to 
limit themselves this Session merely to 
proposing the continuance of the powers of 
the Commissioners, which would otherwise 
lapse, together with the adoption of another 
clause that was necessary for restricting 
the expenditure. 


PRIZE MONEY IN INDIA.— QUESTION. 


Coroner. DUNNE said, he rose in ae- 
cordance with the notice he had given to 
ask a question of the Secretary of State 
for India as to the amount of prize-money 
which will be granted to the different corps 
of the Indian Army employed in suppressing 
the mutiny of the Native Troops in that 
country, and to call attention to the Ge- 
neral Order of the Governor in Council on 
the’ subject, as to what is to be considered 
prize. He need hardly recall to their 
minds the fact that the operations in India 
were not carried on by one army, but by 
several columns. There was the column 
which attacked Delhi; the column which 
advanced to Lucknow ; the column, under 
Lord Clyde, which relieved Lucknow; the 
column from Bombay, and the column from 
Madras, composed chiefly of Madras troops 


— infantry, cavalry, and batteries—with 
Her Majesty’s 50th and 43rd Regiments. 
In each case victory attended their efforts, 
and on taking different places they seized 
the treasure found on them as lawful cap- 


tors. He was perfectly aware that all 
prize-money was merely a concession of 
the value by Her Majesty, and that the 
captors had no legal title to the treasure 
which they had taken. But at the be- 
ginning of the mutiny the Governor Gene- 
ral issued an order in which he promised 
to recommend for Her Majesty’s approval 
that all property of mutineers should be 
given to the troops as prize. The division 
from Madras, which operated in Bundel- 
cund, distinguished themselves. They as- 
sisted essentially the advance of Sir Hugh 
Rose, and they greatly contributed to the 
subjection of a large tract of country. 
Their operations were continued during 
the greater portion of 1858 and 1859, and 
they suffered as much as the other columns 
from exposure to the climate. A battle 
was fought in Bandar by 600 of the column 
against 8,000 of the rebels, in which they 
covered the British name with honour and 
distinction. Eight hundred mutineers were 
slain and nine guns captured, and the re- 
sult was that a state of tranquillity was 
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brought about in a large portion of the 
country. The column was then direeted 
to advance against the Rajah of a neigh. 
bouring State who sided with our enemies, 
The chief made preparations for defence, 
but on the advance of the British column 
retired, and was afterwards made prisoner, 
His capital town was captured, and the 
question was whether the treasure found 
there was properly prize. The chief had 
asum of £320,000 in the Indian funds, 
which the Government seized, and they 
also derived a revenue of £80,000 a year 
from the seizure of his estates. The 
troops by whom this capture had been 
made were, therefore, entitled to some 
consideration. He contended that this 
must be considered as prize-money taken 
in war, and as coming under the order of 
the Governor General, who announced that 
the property of any rebel would be held to 
be a fair prize, and would be distributed as 
such among the soldiers. In addition to 
the question whether particular property 
was to be divided as prize, he wished to 
know also whether money in respect of 
the capture of the Alumbagh, Delhi, and 
other places was to be thrown into a com- 
mon fund, or whether each column was to 
divide the prize of its own captures? Per. 
haps, therefore, the Secretary of State for 
India would state—first, the amount of 
prize-money which would be granted to the 
different corps of the Indian army em- 
ployed in suppressing the mutiny of the 
Native troops in that country ; and, se 
eondly, whether the division would be made 
upon the principle adopted in the Russian 
war, which gave greater advantage to the 
lower ranks of the army than the mode 
which had been previously acted on ? 
Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he would 
give as complete an answer as he could to 
the question, but he was not sure that it 
would prove satisfactory to his hon. and 
gallant Friend. His hon. and gallant 
Friend had stated quite correctly that prize 
money was the gift of the Crown. What 
was to be considered prize money in India 
was decided by the Government there. 
They reported to the India Office here, 
that office reported to the Treasury, and 
the Treasury, who were the advisers of 
the Crown in the matter took Her Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure, and distributed the sum 
so reported. The first case reported was 
the prize-money of Delhi. The Treasury 
proposed a scale of distribution different 
from that heretofore adopted im India. That 
new scale, which was sanctioned in’ the 
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Russian war, was much more favourable to 
the private soldier than the: old, and it re- 
ceived the approval of the India Office. 
Objections, however, were taken to it, and 
the result was that a Commission was ap- 

inted to consider the seale of distribution. 
The matter was still under the considera- 
tion of the Commission, and he could not, 
therefore, answer the question put to him. 
Asto the prize-money of Delhi, it was to be 
given to the troops that captured it; but 
with regard to the rest, he had heard that 
a representation had come home that it 
was! so difficult to say what troops had 
contributed more or less to the capture 
of any particular place, that it might be 
fairer to throw the prize-money into one 
common fund, and distribute it among the 
troops who contributed to the capture. He 
believed that this point also was under the 
consideration of the Commission. With 
respect to the property of the native chief 
towhom the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had referred, he had not received any re- 
port from the Indian Government as yet 
of anything captured from any such chief 
which was considered prize-money. 


APPOINTMENT OF MR. KEOGH. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr, M‘EVOY said, in rising to call the 


attention of the House to the recent ap- 
pointment by the Attorney General for Ire- 
land of Mr. Keogh to be Sessional Crown 
Solicitor for the county of Meath, he wish- 
ed.to observe that the duties of that office 
were very important, and required an ex- 


tensive knowledge of criminal law. He 
(Mr. M‘Evoy) was informed that the gen- 
tleman who had been selected possessed no 
such knowledge, and, moreover, had no 
connection with the county in which his 
duties were henceforth to be performed. 
The duties of the late Crown prosecutor 
during his illness had for some time been 
performed by his son to the satisfaction of 
all parties, but he had been put aside, He 
(Mr, M‘Evoy) made no charge against Mr, 
Keogh, except that he was unfit for the 
office. The only reasons that he had heard 
assigned for the appointment were that 
Mr, Keogh had been an active agent in 
the management of the registration for the 
Liberal. party in Dublin, and also that he 
had the good fortune to receive his legal 
education in the office of the brother of the 
late Attorney General for Ireland, If those 
Were, not the reasons for the appointment, 
hewould be glad to hear what the real 
Teasons were, 
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Mr. CORBALLY said, he had no ob- 
jection to the gentleman who had been 
appointed, but at the same time he re- 
gretted that another gentleman, who had 
for some time discharged the duties of the 
office very efficiently, had been set aside. 
If the objectioa to appointing that gentle- 
man to succeed his father was a desire not 
to let it be supposed that the office was 
hereditary, there were plenty of other 
gentlemen perfectly qualified for the office, 
and who possessed the advantage of local 
connection and acquaintance. 

Mr. DEASY said, he was sorry that the 
appointment of Mr. Keogh, for which he 
was solely responsible, had not given satis- 
faction to the people of Meath, but he felt 
certain that when they had experience of 
the manner in which the gentleman whom 
he had selected discharged his duties, 
that dissatisfaction would disappear. The 
hon. Member for Meath made two charges 
against Mr. Keogh—first, that he was not 
connected with the county, but the At- 
torney General was not bound to select 
only gentlemen who were natives of or re- 
sidents in Meath, and neither had that 
been the uniform practice. The late Crown 
solicitor for Meath, Mr. Ford, was not a 
resident in that county but in Dublin, to 
the corporation of which he was clerk. 
The other charge was that Mr. Keogh was 
unfit for the office. He met that charge 
with a confident denial, for he believed 
that gentleman to be the most efficient of 
all the candidates for the office. That was 
the reason why he appointed that gentle- 
man, and neither his predecessor, the pre- 
sent Justice Fitzgerald, nor any one else, 
had anything, directly or indirectly, to do 
with the selection he had made. The 
reason he had declined to appoint the son 
of the late Crown solicitor, who had acted 
as his father’s deputy, was that it would 
have been virtually to deprive the Attorney 
General of the patronage if such a practice 
were sanctioned. It was true that Mr. 
Keogh had conducted ably thejregistration 
of the Liberal party in Dublin, and gained 
the respect of those before whom he prac- 
tised, and. even he believed that of those 
to whom he,was politically opposed. He 
(Mr. Deasy) admitted that that fact had 
been one of the reasons which influenced 
him in making the appointment, for he 
thought services honourably rendered to a 
party in opposition should not be forgotten 
when the party was in power. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he did not think 
the hon. and learned Attorney General for 
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Ireland had given a satisfactory answer. 
He would say nothing against the personal 
character of Mr, Keogh, who, if known to 
the hon. Gentleman, was no doubt. de- 
serving of the high character he had given 
him. No doubt, that gentleman had ren- 
dered services to the great (or small, as 
the case might be) Liberal party in Dublin 
which entitled him to a reward at the ex- 
pense of the public. The objection that 
was made to him, however, was that he 
was not acquainted with criminal law, and 
it was understood that he never had prac- 
tised at Quarter Sessions. When he (Mr. 
Whiteside) was in office, and was called 
upon to make such appointments, he always 
addressed a letter to the Chairman of 
(Juarter Sessions to ask whether the ap- 
plicant was in good practice, and perform- 
ed his business satisfactorily. If the At- 
torney General had addressed such a letter 
in the present instance, the answer would 
have been that the gentleman was entirely 
unknown in Meath. From the nature of 
the duty which sessional Crown solicitors 
were called on to discharge, they were 
always supposed to be resident in the 
county to which they belonged, as appli- 
cation was constantly made to them by the 
law officers for information; and when a 
homicide occurred, they were directed in 
many cases to attend promptly to prevent 
the coroner from spoiling the administra- 
tion of justice. He could add his testi- 
mony to that of his hon. Friend, that in 
trials in Ireland it was very desirable that 
the Crown solicitor should be acquainted, 
not only with the faces, but with the cha- 
racters of most of the jurors. Seeing that 
Meath must contain many gentlemen well 
qualified to hold the position, he thought 
the county had been somewhat hardly 
dealt with. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS FOR IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 

Carrarn O'CONNELL said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken, or intend to take, any steps to 
enable the people of Ireland to form Vo- 
lunteer Corps in that country ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : There is no 
intention on the part of the Government 
to propose that Parliament shall alter the 
law bearing on volunteering in Ireland, 
and under the present law there is no 
power on the part of the Crown to frame 
regulations under which these corps ought 
to serve. 


Mr. Whiteside 
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Motion agreed to. , at 
House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next. ie 


TAX BILLS—RESOLUTIONS, | ‘ 
QUESTION, tol 


Lorp FERMOY apologized for pu 
a question to the noble Lord of which 
had not given him notice, but felt bound to 
press it, because on the answer would de- 
pend the course which he should take with 
regard to the debate which was about ‘to 
recommence, and perhaps also the course 
which would be taken by other hon. Mem- 
bers. Inasmuch as the Chancellor of ‘the 
Exchequer had stated that the rejection’ of 
the Paper Duty Repeal Bill in “ another 
place” was the most gigantic innovation 
upon the privileges of the Commons whith 
had occurred in his time, and that ‘the 
House would do well to vindicate and e- 
tablish its rights by action ; and inasmitch 
as, subsequently, another Cabinet Minister 
addressed the House and did not dissent 
from that proposition, the question which 
he had to ask was, whether, in case the 
House carried the three Resolutions pr- 
posed, Her Majesty’s Government would 
be prepared by some practical and efficient 
measure to give effect to the proposition 
laid down by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and the policy which he had pointed 
out! 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Mr. Speaker, 
with regard to the question that has been 
put to me by my noble Friend the Member 
for Marylebone, I have to state to the 
House that I am perfectly satisfied with 
the Resolutions which it has been my duty 
to submit to them, and if those Resolutions 
should be carried, as I hope they will, it 
is not my intention to make any other 
proposal. 


TAX BILLS—RESOLUTIONS. 
ADSOURNED DEBATE — SECOND NIGHT. ; 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [5th July }, 

“ That the right of granting Aids and Supplies 
to the Crown is in the Commons alone, 4s an e&- 
sential part of their constitution ; and the limita- 
tion of all such Grants, as to the matter, manner, 
measure, and time, is only in them.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR: Sir, the House 
has just heard from the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government the declaration 
that, so far as those Resolutions are ¢op- 
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cerned, he does not propose to go further 
than the Resolutions of which he has 
given notice. So far as those Resolutions 
themselves are concerned I am not going 
to express an opinion at all different to 
that which has been expressed by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. 
Those Resolutions in themselves I believe 
to be excellent, but in my humble opinion 
they stop far indeed short of the extent to 
which this House ought to proceed. That 
is what I complain of, and I trust that I 
shall be supported in this view which I 
venture to take of them. Those Resolu- 
tions stop far short of giving a true effect 
to that which ought to be their proper 
purport, and they content themselves with 
reciting and laying down that which is 
true in the abstract and which cannot be 
contradicted ; but there a line is drawn. 
I think it would have been much better 
for the dignity of the House and for the 
consistency of the noble Lord if they had 
proceeded to draw the inference which I 
think inevitably and necessarily follows 
from the Resolutions which the noble 
Lord has placed on the table of this House. 

Now, in the first place we have there 
stated by the noble Lord— 


“That the right of granting Aids and Supplies 
to the Crown is in the Commons alone, as an es- 
sential part of their constitution, and the limita- 
tion of all such Grants, as to the matter, manner, 
measure, and time, is only in them. That, although 
the Lords have exercised the power of rejecting 
Bills of several descriptions relating to taxation, 
by negativing the whole of it, yet the exercise of 
that power by them has not been frequent, and is 
justly regarded by this House with peculiar jea- 
lousy, as affecting the right of the Commons to 


grant Supplies, and to provide the Ways and 
Means for the Service of the year.” 


Now, Sir, if the sole right, as the Reso- 
lutions aver, of originating and controlling 
the Supplies rests in this House, if this 
House is jealous of its ancient and un- 
doubted functions, if it is true that the 
House of Lords has not often exercised the 
power of interference, and if an undue 
exercise of power has now been made by 
the Lords, I think that there ought to 
have been some plainer and some less equi- 
vocal enunciation of their privileges on the 
part of this House, and I do trust that 
when we come to that Resolution, that 
either the noble Lord will consent to 
amend it in some particulars for the pur- 
pose of giving entire effect to it, or that a 
majority of this House will support me 
in the Amendment of which I have given 
notice, declaring that by the rejection of 
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the Bill for the repeal of the paper duty 
the Lords had violated the constitutional 
rights of the House of Commons. 

Now, Sir, I must at once state that I 
listened with great admiration and atten- 
tion to the eloquent speech of the noble 
Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment last night. I confess, however, that 
I admire him more as the advocate of the 
rights of this House than as the apologist 
for the excesses of the House of Lords, and 
I certainly thought that the first portion 
of the speech of the noble Lord was very 
much in contrast with the concluding por- 
tion, and I cannot help thinking that one 
portion of that speech entitles me to call 
upon the noble Lord to support me in the 
Amendment of which I have given notice, 
and which it will be my duty to submit to 
the House. 

Sir, I find that the noble Lord in his 
speech last night said— 

“Tt is our privilege to combine the whole into 
one scheme, and when that scheme is so framed, 
it certainly is not consistent with the exclusive 
functions of this House that any material portion 
of it should be rejected by the other House, so as 
to alter and entirely vary the bearing of all the 
financial arrangements. The question is was that 
done by the House of Lords upon the late occa- 
sion? One must admit, I think, that in principle 
it was so.” 

Now, Sir, if the noble Lord really enter- 
tained that opinion, I ask the House why 
has he stopped short from any affected re- 
serve towards the other House? From 
what the noble Lord said in his speech 
upon this subject, it would appear that 
the House of Lords have taken upon them- 
selves to interfere in that which the noble 
Lord has declared to be tie undoubted 
and ancient function of this House, and if 
so why does the noble Lord feel any af- 
fected reserve with regard to the position 
of this House in respect to its relation to 
the House of Lords? If the noble Lord was 
in earnest in that declaration—if the noble 
Lord was in earnest in bringing forward 
these Resolutions, why, I ask, has he not 
proved his sincerty by declaring not what 
the House of Lords has done in principle, 
but that they have in fact violated the pri- 
vileges and made an encroachment on the 
functions of the House of Commons? But 
if I was astonished at those observations 
on the part of the noble Lord, I was still 
more astonished at the language which he 
addressed to this House in justification 
and apology for the conduct of the House 
of Lords. The language of the noble Lord 
was to this effect, he put it to the House 
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whether the House of Lords in the course 
which ‘they had taken might’ not have 
thought that it would be wise to give the 
House of Commons at least time for con- 
sideration, with a view to see whether the 
revenue under the altered circumstances 
might not be seriously affected by the con- 
templated change in respect to the repeal of 
the paper duty. What! Sir, are we come to 
this —that the noble Lord the leader of this 
House, the noble Lord at the head-of the 
Government, standing up in his place to 
vindicate the privileges of the House of 
Commons, and to place on record Resolu- 
tions declaratory of our undoubted rights 
and privileges, is to become the apologist 
of the Lords, and to find an excuse for 
them in the suggestion that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in the course which he has taken, 
has exhibited so little wisdom or foresight 
in his proposition for the Supply of the 
year, that, therefore, the House of Lords 
were entitled to review the Budget which 
he has laid upon the table of the House? 
If the apology of the noble Lord amounts 
to anything, it amounts to that. But are 
we so likely to forget the Speech of the 
Queen in the opening of the Session of 
Parliament, in that stereotyped form of 
expression which, though vulgarized by 
perpetual use, is ever present to our 
minds, as to in whom resides the right 
to furnish the Supplies? Does not Her 
Majesty, I ask, on every occasion of the 
opening of the Session of Parliament call 
upon her “faithful Commons” to grant 
the Supplies for the public service, and 
does she not tell them that she will take 
care that the proper Estimates for the year 
shall be laid before them for that purpose? 
If the noble Lord be right all this must’ be 
reversed, and in future we must have an 
Address to the Throne asking both the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons for Supplies, and suggesting that the 
Estimates for the year shall be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament.. This, I cannot 
help thinking, is the legitimate conclusion 
to be derived from the apology made by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, for I confess that I can read it in 
no other way. For my own part, I must 
be permitted to protest against the course 
which has been taken by the House of 
Lords in setting themselves up as a Court 
of Appeal from the House of Commons, 
from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
The Lords have clearly made this ques- 
tion, every one knows, a question of party 
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struggle in the other House, and they hate 
not hesitated to single out the propositiog 
of an‘ individual Member of the Govern: 
ment for comment and criticism with ir 
gard to the financial preparations’ for the 
year. Talk of a simple assent! | Tallodt 
a simple negative! Is it a simplé assent 
or a simple negative? Instead of 4 sims 
ple assent or a simple negative, they havé 
gone into a debtor and creditor aecount 
upon the subject of the balance of finanees 
for the year, and they have indulged in 4 
somewhat angry and personal debate upon 
the merits of the Budget which the might 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has laid before the House of Come 
mons. I think, Sir, that the apology of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern: 
ment was not only misplaced but mistimed; 
and in his anxiety to justify’ the course 
which has been taken by the Honse:of 
Lords, and to harmonize their act: with 
that of the House of Commons, he has 
only placed their position in a more! un 
constitutional light. But the noble Lond 
has made matters worse by ‘suggesting 
that the House of Lords might have been 
guided in the course which they took by 
the extent of the majority in the House 
of Commons. The noble Lord referredto 
the numbers that had carried ‘the third 
reading of the Bill for the Repeal of the 
Paper Duty. Now, I think that the argu 
ment of the noble Lord upon that subject 
was a most unfortunate argument, andT 
do protest against the argument being ad: 
dressed to this House—I do protest against 
the principle that the House of Lords are 
to measure the degree of a majority of thé 
House as to the course of policy which 
they are to take. That argument is op- 
posed to every constitutional ' principle, 
and to every sound reasun of philosophy 
or argument which can be addressed to 
this House, and I certainly am utterly 
astonished to find that the noble Lord has 
seriously urged it upon the attention of 
this House. But it did not for a moment 
oceur to the noble Lord to ask what the 
numbers were that placed the Ministry:in 
power. It did not occur to the noble Lord 
that it took nine votes which might well 
suffice to carry a Bill for the Repeal of the 
Paper Duty, and that it only took’ a ma- 
jority of thirteen to place the Ministry im 
power. Ministers who aré thé guardians 
of the British Constitution, Ministers who 
advised the Queen on matters of peace -at 
home and war abroad, Ministers who have 
to give ‘their opinions in’ matters of state 
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affecting the interests of untold millions 
throughout the wide extent of Her Majes- 
ty's extensive dominions, throughout the 
wide extent of the habitable globe, if we 
are to be told that a majority of nine on 
the third reading of the Bill for the Repeal 
of the Paper Duty is so insignificant that 
even the House of Lords are entitled to 
look! at it, it appears to me that the noble 
Lord should not have used that argument 
when we know that sometimes im this 
House questions of the greatest possible 
magnitude are decided by the smallest 
minority. 

Now, Sir, I have humbly but earnestly, 
and, as I.hope, clearly endeavoured to ex- 
plain the ground upon which I have placed 
the Resolution on the paper, and which I 
trust before this debate closes will receive 
the sanction of some hon. Members, and 
that. I shall not be left alone to do that 
which I conceive to be of paramount im- 
portance at this juncture—namely, to vin- 
dicate the rights and privileges and autho- 
tity of this House. 

Now, Sir, there was one other observya- 
tion which I wish to refer to, and when 
I have alluded to that I shall pass away 
from’ the speech of the noble Lord at the 
head. of the Government, and that was 
with reference to the importance of the 
House of Commons and the House of 
lords at this particular juncture not 
being placed in a position or in an atti- 
tude of unfriendliness or of hostility or of 
jealousy one towards the other. I quite 
agree with the noble Lord; I believe that 
it.is well that in the eyes of all foreign na- 
tions, the Legislature of this country, the 
legislature of England, should stand in a 
dignified position aloof from the strifes and 
jealousies of Parliament in either House, 
and that the House of Commons should 
not be degraded in the eyes of the country 
and the nation. It appears to me that the 
House of Commons, whose duty it is to 
vote the Estimates for the year, whose 
duty. it is to diseuss questions of war and 
peace, which questions are generally most 
significantly and. amply and fully discussed; 
it is far more important, it appears to me, 
that the dignity of this House should be 
maintained in the eyes of foreign nations, 
than that we should for a single moment 
suffer that dignity to sink from any apathy 
on our part, or, from the want. of taking 
ihe necessary steps to uphold and sustain 
it. 

Now, Six, after these observations upon 
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of the Government, I cannot pass away to 
another part of the subject without for one 
moment alluding to the position which has 
been taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I know 
not how the conduct that the right hon. 
Gentleman has exhibited, and the speech 
that he delivered last night, may affect 
the minds of hon. Members of this House, 
but I can say this, that much as I admire 
the high position, much as I admire the 
talents which he possesses, much as I ad- 
mire his talents as an orator, much as I 
respect him as an orator, and his ability 
as a Minister of Finance, it certainly does 
appear to me that he last night assumed 
the character of an indignant and honest 
and a fearless patriot. It appears to me 
that that speech will bring its fruits sooner 
or later, it appears to me that his speech 
will produce an effect from one end of the 
country to another, and that, although some 
may here condemn him, the fervour of hig 
language and the honesty of his utterance 
will elsewhere meet with almost universal 
approbation ; it will be that of a Minister 
who consulted rather the interests of his 
country than the convenience of his col- 
leagues, who would suffer for his fearless- 
ness. But I beg to tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that if, on accoint of thai 
speech he were to lose a veat in the 
Cabinet, he will at least be rewarded by 
a throne in the affections of his country- 
men. 

Sir, whatever the action may be that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer sketched out to this 
House, whether he would propose another 
Bill for the Repeal of the Paper Duty, 
whether he would ask the House to sus- 
pend its ordinary course of proceeding, in 
order that that Bill may be sent up to the 
other House, whether he would give in- 
structions to the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, that they shall not, after the 
15th day of August next, proceed to col- 
lect any further portion of the paper duty 
for the purposes of the Revenue, I do not 
know. J cannot tell what course the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will think it necessary or advisable 
to ask the House to adopt. I am not in 
the secret, and therefore I do not know 
what course the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tends to pursue with regard to this most 
important subject. Although the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government has 
told us to-night that he does not intend 
to. go further with the Resolutions which 
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he ‘has submitted for the approval of the 
House, ‘and that he is prepared to let 
these ‘Resolutions remain a dead ‘letter, 
the pledge and promise given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer cannot be forgotten, but it will, 
I hope, hold good, and be carried out to 
its fulfilment. They are recorded side by 
side; the one is pledged to inaction, the 
other is pledged to action; and I do sin- 
eerely hope and trust that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, considering nothing but his own 
high character, considering the pledge 
which he has given in the face of this 
country, considering that the eyes of a 
large ‘section in this House and countless 
persons out of doors are turning their eyes 
towards him, I do hope and trust that the 
right hon. Gentleman will be true to that 
character, and that he will be true to the 
promise which he gave to the House last 
night, and that he will really redeem that 
pledge. 

Sir, I now am led to call the attention 
of the House to the position in which we 
are placed. In my opinion there is a great 
deal worthy of being considered on this 
important subject at the present moment. 
In my opinion we ought either to have 
done nothing at all, or that having thought 
it necessary to interfere we ought to in- 
terfere in a manner consistent with our 
Jignity and consistent with the position 
which we hold in the eyes of the country. 


Our position is this—either the House of 


Commons should suffer calmly this en- 
croachment of the House of Lords on 
their rights and liberties, or they ought 
so to vindicate those rights that their pro- 
ceedings might serve as a beacon and a 
landmark for the guidance of their latest 
posterity. Let us for a moment see the 
osition in which this country is placed. 

t is that position? Repeated Reso- 
lutions and declarations by former Par- 
liaments had been come to, which had 


doomed the{paper duty, and declared that 
it must be repealed. Then came the pre- 
sent, Session; then came the preparation 
for Supply for the year; the speech of the 


right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the Budget was opened. 
Sir, upon the repeal of that paper duty 
every Vote that was passed in that Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means on, this side of 
the House was come to after the most de- 
liberate consideration. Every hon. Mem- 
ber who voted, and who supported the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, ‘supported ‘him ‘as‘a My 
nister, who had pledged as ‘part’ of that 
provision the repeal of that ‘paper’ ‘duty; 
and therefore what is thé ‘effect?’ ‘The 
effect is this—the present position ‘of’ af. 
fairs is this—that a tax which’ has’ been 
declared by the House of Commons ‘unfit 
for continuance—a tax which ‘this Houge 
has, as far as they are concerned, tepealed; 
will, as soon as the 15th of August comes, 
instantly and for ever become a tax, im- 
posed not by the House of Commons) ‘but 
by the House of Lords. As: soon’“as thé 
15th of August comes the anomaly will be 
presented, that instead of being 'a tax im- 
posed by this House, it will in effect bea 
tax imposed by the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and the people will thus be paying 
a tax inflicted and imposed’ upon them ‘by 
the House of Lords. 

Now, Sir, that is the true way to’ view 
it; that is the true ‘position in whith 
this House and its representatives will’ be 
placed. On the morning of the 16th of 
August a tax will exist which, if there 
were no House of Lords, the country 
would not be called upon to pay. ‘On 
the morning of the 16th of August’ next 
every man that pays a paper tax in this 
country—every man that does that, will 
entertain a feeling of resentment against 
the House of Lords, because he will ‘feel 
perfectly conscious that he will be paying 
a tax which, if the House of Lords did 
not exist, he would never have to pay.’ ‘I 
say, therefore, again, that that is a posi- 
tion in which this House ought not to be 
placed. I say that that is a position’ in 
which the Commons of England and those 
who represent them ought not to be placed. 
I say that that is a position which has'no 
precedents to support it. I say that there 
is no example of previous years which ¢an 
be cited in its favour, and if the House 
will allow me, I think T shall be able to 
satisfy them that a very great, and wise, 
and salutary rule exists with regard to this 
subject. I think I shall be able to satisfy 
the House that if they take the three parts 
of this Report of the Committee upon pre- 
cedents—if they take the precedents as to 
the rejection of Bills by which indirectly 
a charge is made upon the people—if they 
take those precedents which show ‘the 
rejection of Bills which, impose a tax or 
charge in the nature of Supply upon the 
people, and if they refer in the last’place 
to those Bills repealing a tax’ upon the 
people, there is not one of these precedents 
that I have not carefully examined, and 
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e,is not one, of them, I deliberately 

rm, that. does not, on careful considera- 

tion,,crumble into dust and ashes, and are 
worvet preterea nihil, 

Now,, let. me, call the attention of the 
House. for a moment to the first class of 
precedents upon which so much has already 
been; said .by hon. Members; and here I 
must confess, that I cannot help making 
the observation that. it does appear to me 
that the hon, Members who sat upon this 
Committee -have exhibited great dustry 
and research, that they haye devoted their 
time most. anxiously with the view, to 
furnish, this House and the country with 
the results of their careful research and 
labours; but still, there is one thing which 
I cannot, refrain from stating, and that is 
that I find in this Report—solemnly as the 
result of the researches of that Committee 
-numerous cases which are not only pre- 
cedents in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but which give an air of. the ridiculous to 
the other examples placed near them, and 
to. which I think some observation or some 
distinction or line of demarcation ought to 
have been drawn by the hon. Members of 
that Committee. 

Now, Sir, I will take for instance the 
fax Bills rejected and postponed by the 
House of Lords, at page 40, of the Select 
Committee on Tax Bills. Let me just 
see what they are. I shall go as rapidly 
as I can through them.. I, know how 
much has been said with respect to these 
precedents, and I know the amount of re- 
liance which is placed upon them; and I 
believe that I have formed a proper and 
just appreciation, of their value. I shall 
endeavour to follow the course and to 
vindicate the course which my hon, and 
learned Friend,the. Member for Plymouth 
(Mr, Collier) has taken, and I shall take 
the liberty of calling the attention of the 
House to one class of these precedents to 
which my hon. and learned Friend did not 
last night call the attention of the House. 
In the first, place, at, page 40, we find the 
Forfeitures Bill, the Worsted Yarn Duties 
Bill, the Tobacco Trade, &c., Bill,. the 
Pawnbrokers Regulating Bill, the Wrought 
Silks, &c., Bill, Dr. Smith Bill, Phillips’s 
Powder Bill, again Phillips’s Powder Bill, 
the Lotteries Bill, the Cocoa-nuts Bill, 
again the Cocoa-nuts Bill, the Lotteries Bill, 
the Malt Duties Bill, the Extra Post Bill, 
the Corn Bill, again the Corn Bill, the 
Excise Licences Sale of Spirits Bill, and 
pa ablio Revenue and Consolidated Fund 
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Now, with respect to, the Worsted. Yarn 
Duties Bill—upon making an examination 
into the cireumstances connected with that 
Bill, we find that the very statement of 
the Bill itself at once announced to the 
House that which can also. be predicated 
with regard to two or three other Bills. 
The Worsted Yarn Duties Bill was not a 
Bill connected. with Supply ; the Worsted 
Yarn Duties Bill was not a Bill forming 
part of the provision which was made for 
the public reyenue of the year. It wasa 
Bill referring to particular interests in 
this matter; it was a Bill which involved 
not a matter with regard to Supply, but 
it involyed questions of a party character ; 
it involved questions of protection or free 
trade as affecting a particular manufacture 
in England. 

Then, Sir, we next come to the Tobacco 
Trade Bill, and this House will see stamped 
upon the face of that Bill unmistakeably 
the powers of its own authority to deal 
with it. It was not thrown out by the 
House. of Lords in a sense, that would 
make it a precedent here, but it was a 
Bill in which, besides dealing with certain 
duties, provisions are made— 

“For discharging the Lustring Company from 
sealing Lustrings and @ la modes to be made in 
Great Britain, and for continuing the deputa- 
tions of Custom-house officers, notwithstanding 
the death or removal of any Commissioners of 
the Customs, and for the relief of Sir John Lam- 
bert and others in relation to the duties of certain 
wines taken as prize, and for better enabling the 
Bank of England to lend money on Stock of the 
South Sea Company, and for the more effectual 
taxing and determining several accounts relating 
to the Forces and Marines.” 


Now, Sir, this Bill upon the face of it 
is a tack, and a Bill which ought not to 
have been included in these Returns. 

Then, Sir, the next Bill is the Pawn- 
brokers Regulation Bill. Now, what in 
the name of common sense, and common 
fairness can be said of a precedent, what 
can be said of quoting the Pawnbrokers 
Regulation Bill affecting the time at which 
they should open and. close and various 
other regulations relating to the conduct 
of the Pawnbroking business? what, I ask 
this House, has that to do with the ques- 
tion whether the House of Lords has or 
has not a right to reject the repeal of the 
Paper Duty Bill? 

Now, Sir, the next Bill is the Wrought 
Silks and Velvets (additional duties on) 
Bill, and Ff find here the following words:— 

« The order of the day being read for the second 
reading of the Bill entitled ‘An Act for laying 
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several additional Duties upon the importation of 
Wrought Silks and Velvets, for the encouragement 
of the silk manufactures of this Kingdom ; and 
for preventing unlawful combinations of workmen 
employed in the said Manufactures.’ ” 


It then says :— 


“The said Bill was read a second time. And 
it being moved ‘to commit the Bill’ the question 
was put thereupon. It was resolved in the nega- 
tive. Ordered that the said Bill be rejected. Not 
noticed in the Parliamentary History.” 


Therefore, Sir, this Bill was a Bill not 
only for laying several additional duties 
upon the importation of wrought silks and 
velvets, for the encouragement of the silk 
manufactures of this kingdom, but also 
for preventing unlawful combinations of 
workmen in manufactures. It was there- 
fore an obvious tack, and of course the 
House of Lords had a right to reject it. 

Then, Sir, comes the Bill, ‘‘ Reward to 
Dr. Smith.” I do not know who Dr. 
Smith was, but it appears that he was a 
Doctor of Physic, who, for the humane 
treatment of prisoners, received some com- 
pensation fc. his conduct, according to the 
statements of certain hon. Members of this 
House. 

Now, Sir, I ask the House, is a Bill 
providing a reward on account of the 
humane conduct of Dr. Smith to be quoted 


seriously in this House as a precedent for 
the House of Lords rejecting a Bill which 
imposes a tax, not upon Dr. Smith alone, 
but upon all the subjects in the kingdom. 

Now, then, Sir, what are the next 


two Bills? The next is called Phillips’s 
Powder Bill, and I find here “‘ The Order 
of the Day being read for the House to be 
again put into aCommittee upon the Bill.”’ 
I confess that I thought this might be 
some detonating powder, or some powder 
that was used for Her Majesty’s Army or 
Navy, but instead of that I find that the 
Bill is headed “ An Act for providing a 
Reward to Henry Philips on his making 
a proper discovery for the use of the pub- 
lic of the composition of his Powder for 
the destruction of insects.” 

Now, Sir, what these insects were, whe- 
ther they were bugs, or whether they were 
fleas, or what kind of insects they were, 
or whether they were worms of any par- 
ticular description, it is of course utterly 
impossible for me to say. All I can, say 
is, that that Bill which was a Bill for 
providing a reward to Henry Philips, for 
discovering a particular powder for the 
destruction of insects, is taken as a justifi- 
cation for the attempt of the House of 
Lords to interfere with the right of taxa- 
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tion of this House, and to destroy the 
liberties of the people. a 

Then, Sir, the next Bill is a Bill, to the 
same effect. It is ‘* Reward to Mr. Henry 
Phillips.” 

“The House was moved that the last of the 
Resolutions which upon the 21st day of June. last 
were reported from the Committee of the Whole 
House, to whom it was referred to consider further 
of the Supply granted to His Majesty, and was 
then agreed to by the House, might be read.” 


And so on. That Bill is to the same effect 
as the preceding one, ‘‘ Phillips’s Powder 
Bill,” and, therefore, I will pass it over. 

Then, next, Sir, I come to the Lotteries 
Regulation Bill, and I tind— 


“ The Order of the Day being read for the third 
reading of the Bill entitled ‘ An Act for amend. 
ing and more effectually carrying into execution 
an Act made in the 22nd year of the reign of His 
present Majesty entitled “An Act for ‘Licensing 
Lottery Office Keepers, and regulating the sale 
of Lottery Tickets’”—and for hearing counsel 
against the same.” 


That Bill contained penalties of a most 
severe character, and into the particulars 
of it I need not go; it is a Bill which con- 
tained the penalty of death in certain cases, 
and, therefore, I submit to the House that 
that Bill cannot be quoted as a precedent 
here. 

Then, Sir, I come to two Bills which 
have a peculiar significance, as having 
been referred to by a noble Lord, whois 
greatly distinguished in the other House 
of Parliament, and whose opimons cer- 
tainly are entitle’ to great weight, but 
who has treated the question somewhat 
in the spirit of a partisan. I am sorry t 
say that the noble Lord to whom I refer 
quoted this Bill, but he quoted it with 
the omission of the statement which is to 
be found in this book annexed to it.I 
shall merely say that if this Bill can be 
quoted by any noble Lord, whether ‘the 
justification was made in the House of 
Commons or out of it—all I cam say 3s, 
that it was a grievous misquotation, and 
if this Bill was quoted without a reference 
to that which I am now’ going to ¢all the 
attention of the House to, it was not only 
ont an apposite quotation, but it was mot 
an honest one. 1t is the Cocoa-nuts Duty 
Bill. That was a Bill entitled “An Act 
for chargi:ig a Duty on Foreign Cocoa-nuts 
imported into the British Plantations. 
Imported where, I ask ? Not into England, 
or into the United Kingdom, but imported 
into ‘the British Plantations.” It isalso— 


“ For reviving an Act made in the Sixth year 
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ign,of his present. Majesty to permit the 
witvwl of sheep from thé ports of Soethama ton 
to, Cowes.; and for ee the removal’ of 
sheep and lambs and'all other goods (not liable to 
duty on exportation, or prohibited to be exported) 
between the said ports reciprocally without cocket 
or bond, under certain regulations and restric- 
tions; for empowering the collectors and comp 
trollers-of the customs to grant licences to open 
boats of certain deseriptions free from stamp 
duties on bonds ; for subjecting tub boats of cer- 
tain build and dimensions, and vessels of certain 
tonnage to which they belong (except square- 
rigged vessels), and also vessels with sliding or 
moveable keels to forfeiture.” 


Now, Sir, I submit to the House, in the 
first place, that this is a Bill with refer- 
ence to cocoa-nuts imported, not into Eng- 
land, not into the United Kingdom, but it 
is a Bill with reference to cocoa-nuts im- 
ported into the British Plantations. I 
submit to the House, in the second place, 
that it is a Bill which is an obvious tack; 
because it includes provisions with regard 
tothe removal of sheep from the ports of 
Southampton and Portsmouth to Cowes; 
and further it is a Bill with regard to the 
forfeiture of certain vessels, if they happen 
to be of a certain build and dimension, and 
not in accordance with the regulations of 
the Legislature. I therefore pass from 
the Cocoa-nut Bills, because the grounds 
upon which they were passed are perfectly 
clear. ; 

Then, Sir, we have the Lottery Bill 
which is ‘“An Act for Granting to His 
Majesty a certain Sum of Money to be 
raised by a Lottery.” I do not see the 
bearing of that upon the present case be- 
fore the House; and I will, therefore, not 
occupy the time of the House by making 
any remark upon it. 

We now come to No. 68, which is the 
Malt Duties, Bill, . We find that when 
‘that Bill was brought up, a Standing 
Order, No; 25, was read; and the Bill was 
mjected. This Bill is quoted here as a 
great precedent; there was no line of de- 
mareation drawn ; it swells the number of 
those precedents which have been referred 
to by various speakers; but this Bill is an 
obvious tack, I find here— 


“The Order of the Day being Read for the 
House to be put into a Committee upon the Bill, 
entitled, «An Act for Continuing and Granting to 
His Majesty certain duties upon Malt in Great 
Britain, for the service of the year 1807.’” 


This is an obvious tack, because it says it 
was a Bill for 


Removing doubts with respect to signing the 
Exehequer Bilis issued pursoant to two Acts of 
the last Session of Parliament for granting to 
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His Majesty certain Duties upon Malt in Great 
Britain, and upon Sugar, Malt, Tobacco, and 
Snuffin Great Britain.” ’ 

And then we find that when the Bill was 
brought before the House of Lords: it was 
moved that the Standing Order be. read; 
and the Standing Order was read, ‘‘ that 
no clause be annexed to a Money Bill fo- 
reign to the matter thereof.” ‘‘ The same 
was accordingly read by the Clerk ;” and 
it was then ordered that the said Bill be 
rejected. And I find this— 


“ Ordered that an entry be made in the Journals 
of this House of the reasons which induced the 
House to give leave for the bringing in the Bill 
now Ordered. 

“Memorandum containing all the Provisions 
meant to be enacted in this Bill, together with 
other matters which had already passed the House 
in this Session; but as the House were now in- 
formed by a Member in his place, that the same 
had been rejected in the House of Lords on ac~ 
count of its containing multifariois matter ; there- 
fore the House permitted this Bill to be ordered in 
some of the matters contained in the former Bill. 

“Tt was moved that no clause should be added 
to a Money Bill foreign to the matter contained 
in that Bill; that the Standing Order to that 
effect should be read ; and that the Standing Order 
was read ; and that it was then Ordered that the 
Bill be rejected, and the Bill was rejected.” 


Why, I ask the House, was that Bill re- 
jected? That Bill was rejected, because 
it was a direct invasion and inroad upon 
the Resolution of the House of Lords. 

Then, Sir, the next Bill is the Extra 
Post Bill. It was a Bill for the purpose 
of authorizing His Majesty’s Postmaster 
General to receive certain additional rates 
of postage for the conveyance of letters 
and packets on‘ the establishment of an 
extra Post in Great Britain. That is a 
Bill upon which I shall say nothing fur- 
ther than that it was a Bill which was 
withdrawn ultimately ; and it really is not 
a hill that affects, in any degree, the ques- 
tion now before the House. 

Now then, Sir, we come to a series of 
Corn Bills; and there we have a Bill re- 
jected, no doubt, on the 12th of June, 1827; 
but what do we find a little further? . In 
the first place, we find that the Bill’'was 
a tack; and, in the second place, we find 
that a few days later, on the 19th, the 
Bill having been read on ‘the 12th of June, 
1827, on the 19th of June, only seven 
days afterwards, a second Bill was brought 
in and passed. Therefore here you have the 
House of Commons, within a week after 
the first Bill had been rejected by the 
House of Lords, sending up the same Bill ; 
omitting the tack which made the objec- 
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tion to it, in: the first instance, and then 
you have that Bill passed by the House of 
Lords without any addition. 

Then you have The Excise Licences 
Sale of Spirits Bill, and The Stamp Duties 
Assimilation Bill, which was'a Bill to as- 
similate tacks under previous Statutes. 

Then, Sir, we have The Public Revenue 
and Consolidated Fund Charges Bill. That 
Bill contained numerous tacks of a similar 
character to those contained in other Bills 
to which I have called the attention of the 
House. That Bill is rejected by the House 
of Lords; but three days afterwards it is 
sent up again and is then passed. 

Now then, Sir, I have gone through this 
part of the Select Committee connected 
with Bills either rejected or postponed by 
the House of Lords: and I ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, who are so zealous even 
in their silence—because, although they 
do not speak, they still have a mode of 
expressing their sentiments—I appeal to 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, they have 
urged us to get up in this House—I ask any 
hon. Gentleman opposite—I ask any man 
on those benches to rise up—be he lawyer, 
or be he layman, and take the Report 


of the Select Committee, to demonstrate 
the fallacy of the argument which I have 
felt it my duty to address to the House; 


and, if that be so, here you have one 
chapter, at all events, of this ‘‘ strange, 
eventful history,” which crumbles into 
dust at the mere touch; and which does 
not stand the test of either sober reason or 
sound logic. 

But now, Sir, I approach a subject of a 
more significant and delicate character. I 
now come to public Bills, which were not 
strictly Bills of Supply, or Tax Bills; but 
which operated as a charge on the people, 
and which have been rejected or postponed 
by tne House of Lords. They form part 
of this Report from page 61; and if I was 
right in what I said with regard to the 
former precedents, I think the House will 
see in a moment that these precedents 
are a mockery and a delusion; for there is 
nothing in them at all bearing upon this 
question before us; and I think that the 
House will agree with me in thinking that 
they ought not to have been included and 
ranked on an equality with the other pre- 
cedents. The first Bill is a Bill ‘ For 
taking, examining, and stating the Public 
Aceounts of the Kingdom.” 1 do: not 
know what taking, examining, and stating 
the public accounts of the kingdom has to 
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do with the question, whether or not a 
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Bill inflicting an injury upon: the Publig 
of this country, has been rejected) or posti 
poned by the House of Lords. aititoal 
Then, Sir, we come to the ‘ Dundes 
Duty on? Beer Bill.” Now, let us igep 
what that is. That is a Bill entitled, 


“An Act for continuing a Duty of Twopenny 
Scots, or one sixth part, of a Penny Sterling Inj 
upon every Scots pint of Ale and Beer ‘a 
within the Town of Dundee, and privileges therdof: 
for paying the public debts of the said Town, or 
endowing a new Church ; and’ for other purposes 
therein mentioned.” 


Therefore here is a Bill which not, merely 
regulates the sale of beer at Dundee, but 
which also regulates the religious princi- 
ples of the people of Dundee, and which 
provides, not only the price of each pint 
of ale, but which also provides for a new 
church. I submit to the House, there- 
fore, that that precedent does not apply to 
the case before us. 

Then, Sir, here is a precedent; and J 
certainly should very much like to hear 
from some hon. Member of the Committee 
what it means. It is Lord W. Poulett’s 
Bill. What that was, I really do not 
know. At all events, it seems to be y 
mysterious in its character. There T find 
after some time spent in considering ‘the 
subject of the Bill: 


“The Lord De la Warr reported for the said 
Committee, that they had gone through the, Bill; 
and made some Amendments thereto; but upon 
consideration of the whole, find several things 
contained in the said Bill unparliamentary and 
unprecedented, entrenching on the rights and pri- 
vileges and derogatory to the honour of the House, 
and therefore did not think fit to proceed any fur- 
ther in the Bill without having the direction of the 
House,” 


See what words the other House of Par- 
liament can use! So that this has nothing 
to do with the millions or the masses of 
the country, this is declared to be unpar- 
liamentary and unprecedented, entrench- 
ing on their rights and privileges, and 
derogatory to the honour of the House. 
These are words I like. . They: are not 
mindful of the rights and privileges:.of 
this House—they are not tender with re- 
gard to our feelings. We send Bills.up 
to them, and they send them back: to)us 
accompanied with language worthy of 
them and setting upon record an example 
which they appear to consider is worthy:of 
being adopted. No doubt the: increased 
revenue of the Post Office was.an im 

matter to be considered, This is dated so 
far back as 1789, and, as I was not, born 
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till a:'good many years afterwards, 
[may be excused, perhaps, for not recol- 
lecting it so well as the more ancient 
friends! of mine nearme do; but I think 
that the fact of the Bill having been 
thrown out by the Honse of Lords is not 
a precedent for the House of Commons 
donceding to the House of Lords the right 
of resisting the Bill for the Repeal of the 
Paper Tax. 

Now, the last: Bill is this New Church 
of Scotland Bill. The Bill was entitled 
an Act for Building and Promoting the 
Building of Additional Churches in Scot- 
land. But surely that is no precedent. 
What, I ask the House, has that Bill re- 
lating to a religious question to do with 
the question of Supply? What has that 
Bill to do with the question of the rejec- 
tion of a Bill inflicting an impost of duty 
upon an article which is used by the people 
of this country ? 

. Now, Sir, I have called the attention 
of the House to every one of the prece- 
dents under the two heads which bear 
principally upon the question before us, 
and I now come to the last head, which I 
do not intend to go through with much 
minuteness.. But I have taken the trouble 
of analysing the Bills in that list headed 
“Precedence for the rejection by the House 
of Lords of Bills of Supply and Taxation,” 
and I think that the observations which 
Ihave made before, apply only with in- 
creased strength, apply @ fortior’ when we 
come to this. The noble Lord said last 
night, and I will quote his words in order 
that there may be no mistake,— 


“There are, however, precedents which bear 
directly upon the point at issue, because between 
the year 1714 and the present time there have 
been about thirty-six cases of Rills for repealing 
duties or imposts of some kind or other which 
have been sent up to the Lords, and have been 
rejected by them, or at least have not come down 
again to this House.” 


Now, Sir, I come to those Bills, and I 
find the number to be exactly thirty-six. 
It. can hardly be called thirty-six. In the 
first place ‘you must strike one off, because 
that was the Paper Duty Assessed Tax. 
[therefore think that was not quite cor- 
rect, strictly speaking, a Bill that could 
be considered strictly applicable, because 
it sounds something like a special de- 
murrer, but there are in fact thirty-five 
Bilis: I find that there are eleven Bills 
which, in no sense of the term, can be 
quoted as precedents or examples for our 
guidance, or warning, or direction. In the 
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first’ place there is the Wine Merchants 
Bond Bill and the Tobacco and Wine 
Merchants Bill, which would affect only a 
particular interest, but which clearly are 
not Bills which affect the general taxation 
of the country. There are two Bills, 
namely, the Custom House Officers Fees 
Abolition Bill, and the Tithe Commutation 
Bill, which do not at all apply. They 
have nothing whatever to do with this 
question. There is then the Highways 
Bill, which relates to the Highways of the 
country, and there is the Court of Session 
Bill in Scotland which relates to tolls on 
steam carriages—it isa Toll Bill regulating 
the Management of Railways in Scotland ; 
and there is the Stone Bottles Bill, about 
which we heard from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
last night. Then we have the sale of 
Game Bill, relating to matters connected 
with the game certificates, the Church 
Rates Abolition Bill, relating to matters 
affecting religious sections in this country, 
but which has nothing whatever to do 
with the right of Supply or the sources of 
revenue payable by or imposed on Her 
Majesty’s subjects at large. Here we 
have therefore eleven Bills which cannot 
be fairly quoted in any sense of the word. 
Then there are five Bills which I cannot 
conceive how it is that they have been in- 
troduced into this Report at all. There 
is the Highways Bill—that was read a first 
time in the House of Lords, and no divi- 
sion upon it took place—it was not pressed 
to a division. There is the Inland Navi- 
gation (Ireland) Bill, which was not 
pressed to a division. There is the Roman 
Catholic Land Taxation Bill, there is the 
Tobaceo Growth Prohibition Bill—that 
was also read a first time in the House of 
Lords, and there is the Tithes Abolition 
Bill which was also read a first time in 
the Lords. But these five Bills perished 
the moment they got within the walls of 
the House—they were never debated— 
no division ever took place with regard to 
them, they were simply printed by order 
of the House and abandoned by the pro- 
moters. Therefore these Bills cannot be 
said to have been rejected or postponed— 
they simply died of inanition or some other 
cause in their early infancy, and they cer- 
tainly, not one of them, can be drawn as a 
precedent. 

Then, Sir, I find seven other Bill 
which were all brought in and which were 
sent again to the House of Lords in the 
same Session and passed, with the excep- 
[Second Night. 
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tion of one that was passed in the. subse- 
quent Session... Therefore I, submit, that 
these Bills are Bills which went up into 
the House of Lords with regard to which 
the House of Lords seems to have exer- 
cised their authority ; but this House did 
not submit tothe rejection of the Bills, 
but sent the Bills back to the House of 
Lords. 

Then, Sir, there remains another: class 
of Bills, the last with which I will trouble 
the House, and to which it is necessary I 
should call their attention. I am sure 
that what I am now doing may not be 
considered a very ambitious duty or a very 
pleasing one. I might have taken less 
trouble and time had I contented myself 
merely with dealing with platitudes in 
this House and in mere speaking without 
calling the attention of the House to them. 
I have thought it my bounden duty to go 
through these precedents which have been 
brought before us in the Report of the 
Select Committee. I have felt it my duty 
to go through these precedents and, as 
truthfully as I can, to give the House the 
result of my honest judgment. There are 


twelve other Bills, and amongst them the 
Woollen Manufactures Bill, and the Coast- 
ing Trade Regulation Bill. They are 
every one of them Bills, whether they 


affect the workers in brass or the workers 
in coal-mines, whether they affect the 
manufacturers in the north or the agricul- 
turists in the south, they are all Bills 
connected with a particular trade or po- 
licy. They are all Bills connected with 
matters of policy in the purviews and 
gist of the Bills, and they are not one 


of them Bills which were sent up to| 


the House of Lords as Bills of Supply. 
There is not one of them a Bill which 
formed part of the provisions of the Ways 
and Means of the year, still less is there 
one of them a Bill like the Paper Duties 
Bill brought in as part of the Budget of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
forming one of the conditions on which 
other portions of it were adopted. 

Now, then, Sir, I have gone through 
that Report, and if my argument be cor- 
rect—if there be no precedent—if neither 
in the rejection of Bills which directly 
charged the public, or in the rejection of 
Bills which imposed duties upon the pub- 
lic, or in the rejection of Bills which repeal 
a tax upon the public—if there be no pre- 
eedent—if the Rolls of the House of Lords 
and its. records have been searched and 

ked in vain—if the eyes of the hon. 
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Gentlemen who sat upon that Committee 
have peeped into. every corner, and, creyjcg 
with no other result |than I have. stated, 
if. they have only been, able to .bring 
these Bills that I have just, referred, fo, 
why, Sir, all [ can, say is, it is not fainsit 
is not, dealing honestly, with this, House to 
call upon this House,to avoid maimtainj 
its privileges, and telling the, House,.of 
Lords in the face of the Commons. of Eng 
land, and)in the name, of the ; Commons 
of England, that not having a precedent 
for the course which they have taken, and 
ours being a Constitution whose pivot, and 
basis is in use and.in custom, that 
have violated the privileges. of this House, 
and that they have thrown an affront. upon 
the constitutional representatives. of the 
country.. But if, these precedents. are 
wanting, why restrict the proposed. ppe- 
cedents to 1628? Why. were the framers 
of this Report content to draw a line.at 
1628? —I do hope and trust. that, hon. 
Members will not be content. to let, their 
conduct be directed or regulated solely by 
precedents arising since that period —| 
believe that the rights. of this. House, Sir, 
are much older than 1628. In the earliest 
chapters of History I find precedents,.I 
submit to the House that the Committee 
ought to have gone back to the times.of 
the Stuarts and the Tudors, even to the 
earlier days of the contests between. the 
Houses of York and Lancaster—-the Wars 
of the Roses, and I believe that, in; the 
earliest chapters of our Constitutional. His: 
tory, you will find in language which cam 
not be gainsayed in words which stand 
out in bold relief, a distinct and explicit 
avowal of the right of the Commons alone 
to control the Supplies and taxation of. the 
eountry. Sir, allow me to call the, atten, 
tion of the House for a moment to one or 
two precedents which appear to me to be 
worth 10,000 such flimsy precedents as 
those which appear in the Report which has 
been presented to the House. In the year 
1515 I find something recorded upon: the 
RoJls of Parliament which 1 believe is 
worthy of the attention of the House... 1 
find a record there that the Supplies were 
granted by the Commons alone, without 
even the formal assent of or any reference 
whatever to the House of Lords; and, Sir, 
I find on looking to that same enactment 
on the other side of that very Roll oa 
which this principle is engrafted—I find it 
recorded that the Lords and Commons have 
acted together in questions of arms, thus 
showing that the distinction between Lords 
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and Commons existed—that they acted to- 
gether in questions of arms, but that the 
Commons alone acted in the matter of Sup- 

Now, Sir, we come to 1404, and let 
me see whether there is a precedent there. 
Inthat year, according to the Rolls of Par- 
jiament in the 6th year of Henry the 
Fourth, I find this precedent a somewhat 
significant one. The Commons in 1404 
granted a subsidy, and they annexed to it 
the following condition—that the subsidy 
should be expended upon the defence of 
the realm according to the intent of the 
Grant and no other, as the Treasurers for 
War should answer to the Commons in the 
next Parliament. SoIsay here. It is 
not here merely a voting of Supply, but 
here is a calling upon the country upon the 
Treasurers of War to account for the ex- 
penditure of that Supply, not to the Lords 
and Commons, but to the Commons of the 
Realm in this Parliament. 

Now, Sir, I come to another precedent, 
oné of still greater importance, and a pre- 
cedent which, mutatis mutandis, putting the 
paper duty in the place of woolskins and 
woolfells, expresses the very same position 
in which we stand to the House of Lords. 
I refer to a Resolution of still greater im- 
portance—I refer to a Resolution as old as 
the year 1407 —the ninth of Henry the 
Fourth. What does that Resolution de- 
clare? I should say that I now come to the 
year of that celebrated indemnity of the 
Lordsand Commons. The statute to which 
I refer applies in this way—the Lords 
deemed it necessary that they should have, 
for the purpose of the Supply for the year, 
a continuation of the tax on woolskins and 
woolfells. The King, according to the 
record of that time, assembled the Lords in 
the Council Chamber within the Abbey of 
Gloucester, and there they had sundry, 
sober, and weighty councils of war held 
upon the subject of saving the King from 
the hands of his enemies. The result was 
that it was agreed that the Lords should 
send to the Commone to furnish the King 
with a Supply in the shape of a prolonga- 
tion of a tax.—As soon as the Commons 
heard this message they sent twelve of 
their body to confer with the Lords. The 
twelve returned and informed the House of 
the reasons for the demand made by the 
Lords. And what was the effect upon that 
Parlianient ?—What was the effect upon 
the Commons of England, when they were 
told by the Lords in 1407, that the Lords 
required a prolongation of a tax to help 
to sive the King from the hands of his 
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enemies ? Now observe the language of 
the Record, it says—it is that ** the Com- 
mons were greatly disturbed.’’ They were 
not disturbed by laughter. The Com-~ 
mons did not receive the | commuuigation 
of the Lords with a sardonic grin and 
ironi¢al cheers, but were ‘* greatly disturb- 
ed,” and declared that compliance was in 
great prejudice and derogation of their liber- 
ties, and the King caused it to be solemnly 
reeorded on the Rulls of Parliament, even 
in that hour of his necessity, as significant 
of the undoubted rights of the Commons 
that his permitting the Lords to assent to 
the grant which the Commons had voted 
should not be drawn into a precedent, If 
the Commons of 1407 were greatly dis- 
turbed more than 450 years ago when they 
were guarding the liberties of this country, 
shall it be said that in 1860 we will allow 
those liberties to be violated and overrun ? 
Now, Sir, I pass from these earlier pre- 
cedents and | now come to one significant 
precedent, which is recorded in. the year 
1640, because allusion has been made to 
that year. In the course of last night’s 
debate quotations were made from distin 
guished writers. Allow me to call atten- 
tion to an extract from a work of Lord 
Clarendon, in which he expresses himself 
with respect to the position in which the 
Lords and Commons were placed in the 
year 1640. The Lords had committed a 
similar encroachment on the privileges of 
the Commons, and the Commons had de- 
manded ‘satisfaction and reparation from 
the House of Peers.’’ Satisfaction and 
reparation from the House of Peers !—How 
are we to exact satisfaction, but by putting 
a Resolution upon the table saying that 
this House has the power to guard its 
liberties? Stop there, say that you have the 
sword ; say that you have the weapon of 
defence, but do not say that you will re- 
ceive a deadly blow. I submit, Sir, that 
this precedent shows that in the year 1640 
there was not such a conciliatory disposi- 
tion on the part ‘of the House whieh ‘now 
seems to be in the ascendant. I have not, 
as I said before, ventured to go through a 
minute detail of all that passed on that oe- 
casion, I am merely calling the attention of 
the House to the opinion of a great con- 
stitutional writer as to the principle which 
regulated the proceedings of the House of 
Commons at that time, and I am contend- 
ing that it would be only an equivocation 
and a deception to say that the principle 
which regulates the Supply and controls the 
taxation does not greatly affect the ques- 
[Second Night. 
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tion of. tne rejection of a Bill of this de- 
scription, 

Then, Sir, I come to these Resolutions, 
which one would have thought were a suf- 
ficient exercise of the abstract powers of 
this House. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government must have these Reso- 
lutions too, but I ask the noble. Lord in 
what way the Resolutions which he has 
put upon the books improve or add strength 
to the Resolutions passed, in 1671, 1678, 
and 1689? The Resolution of 1671 de- 
clares that in all aids given to the King by 
the Commons, the right to tax ought not to 
be altered: by the Lords. The Resolution 
of 1678 affirms that all aids and Supplies 
to his Majesty in Parliament are the sole 
gift of the Commons. If ever words could 
be used to express the controlling power of 
this House, one would think that the words 
of the Resolution of 1678 were those words. 
Then comes the Resolution of 1689, to the 
effect that all money raised and to be raised 
for the purposes of the country were the 
sole and entire gift of the Commons of 
England 

Sir, the Bill for the Repeal of the 
Paper Duty which has been brought before 
the House of Lords is now thrown out. 
£800,000 a year is added to the Supplies 


of the country—who has given those Sup- 
plies, or granted that tax ?—We have not 
done so—the House of Commons has not 
done so, we have refused to grant it ; but 
they have done that in the other House 
which we by all these Resolutions and ex- 
amples in former times have declared to 


be unauthorized. I submit, Sir, that it 
can never be said that we, who are the 
sole givers and granters of Supplies to the 
Crown, while such a state of things’ exists 
to which I have called the attention of the 
House—I submit, Sir, that it never can 
be said, that that principle is to be for one 
moment controverted. I shall only quote 
one precedent in modern times which has 
not been referred to in that Report—it does 
indirectly affect the question, and being a 
late precedent I will call the attention of 
the House to it. Sir, I refer to the Debate 
on the Municipal Corporations Bill for Ire- 
land on the 7th of August, 1839. I find 
there ‘a Bill which as it passed the Com- 
mons contained clauses with certain power 
which was hitherto exercised by grant— 
(reading down to) 

** hereby exercised them,” 

therefore the House of Commons proposed 
to deprive certain persons of the right to 
impose taxation. The Lords continued the 
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powers, of those parties. What says :the 
Speaker of that day?—The Speaker. said: 

“Tf he correetly understood the question,it had 
reference to’ those Clauses in the Bill— 2 
(reading down to,) ent 
“have never consented and never would consent 
to any alteration being made.” 

Now here, Sir, is a modern preeedent so 
late as the year 1839, which, shows, even 
with regard to the powers of grand jurorg 
in Ireland, how properly jealous the Speaker 
of that day was toshow the House of Com- 
mons that the House of Lords had no 
right whatever to make an Amendment, . 

Now, Sir, I have stated the grounds 
upon which I have ventured to address the 
House, feebly, it is true, but at the same 
time carefully, I hope, because I have been 
anxious that there should be no mistake— 
why I ask the House not to be simply con 
tent with the reciting part of the noble 
Lord’s Resolutions—not to be content with 
a simple abstract principle, but manfully 
and distinctly to draw the obvious conclu. 
sion from those precedents to which if is 
better that a clear enunciation shall be 
given, in order that the future generation 
ean look to this as a precedent to guide 
them. I say that.I1 have given these rea- 
sons for the purpose of showing why we 
should draw a conclusion from those priv, 
ciples, and declare that the Lords have in- 
fringed upon the rights of the Commons, 
Sir, I quite agree with the distinction 
which was drawn by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Plymouth (Mr, 
Collier). There is a wide difference be- 
tween the letter of the law and the spirit 
of the Constitution ; there is a wide dif- 
ference between the mere exercise of power 
and the exercise of it in such a manner as 
shall invade the principle of the. other 
House of Parliament, Sir, we. have-ex- 
amples pervading throughout .the whole 
system. The spirit and practice ,of the 
law says, that the right of taxation rests 
with the Commons. The spirit of the law 
and practice, says, that the House of Lords 
even may amend a Bill; the spirit, of the 
Constitution, says, you have no right. todo 
it—that it. is an invasion of the, rights, of 
the British House of Commons. The.tech+ 
nical rule of law, says, that the Queen may 
reject a Bill sent up to Her from the House 
of Commons, but the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion is averse to such a proceeding... The 
past declares that the exercise of that right 
would be a wrong done and an affront,to 
the Constitution. So 1 say. in this, ques 
tion, howeyer much technicalities may be 





iti favour of the course pursued’ by ’ the 
use of Lords, ‘the spirit of the Constita- 
tion will condemn it. 

Sir, I therefore agree with my hon. and 
learned Friend—I think that my hon. and 
Jearned Friend put this question upon the 

roper ground when he asserted the dis- 
Bctiot between the practice of the law 
and the spirit of the Constitution. In con- 
dusion, Sir, I do not speak in any revolu- 
tionary spirit of the practice of the House 
of Lords: I believe that distinctions of order 
ate necessary in a State; I believe that 
the House of Peers is highly important in 
the working harmoniously of the Constitu- 
tion of this country. I hope that the day 
may be long distant indeed when even the 
most sanguine can hold out to himself the 
prospect of there being no House of Lords; 
but I believe that that House will maintain 
its honour and its dignity in an efficient con- 
fition so long as it is content with its sole 
high and dignified duties, and not attempt- 
ing to make an invasion upon the valued 
tights and privileges of the Commons. I 
disclaim any antagonistic feeling whatever 
towards the House of Peers, and I trust 
that the result of this debate will be that 
which will conduce to the safety, to the 
dignity, and to the usefuluess of both 
Houses, and I trust that, notwithstanding 
the warnings which have been held out— 
notwithstanding the picture which has been 
drawn of the result of a conflict between 
the Lords and the Commons—lI trust it may 
be. said by and bye, in the spirit of that 
Prayer which on every Sabbath day is 
offered up at the altar, 

“ That all things may be so settled by our en- 
deavors upon the best and surest foundation, that 
peace and happiness, truth and Justice, Religion 
aid Piety may be established amongst us.”’ 

Sir, I shall reserve to myself the right 
of moving the Amendment of which I have 
on notice as an addition to the three 

esolutions of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government. 

Mr. HORSMAN :* Sir, I agree with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who: has 
just sat down, as to the magnitude and 
importance of the question before us. But 
its magnitude and importance have not 
how come upon me for the first time. On 
the very first occasion that the Budget was 
discussed in this House, I ventured to sin- 
tle out the proposition for the repeal of 
the paper duty as the subject for an hum- 
ble and respectful warning to the House— 
not, indeed, couched in the vigorous and 
Startling phraseology of the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, who speaks of “a giganti¢ 
innovation ”’— but, expressing the’ same 
sentiment in feebler and more diluted lan- 
guage : I stated that thiswas the most 
important financial measure submitted to 
Parliament by any Minister in our day, 
whether for the principle it ‘involved or 
the consequences to which it’ must in- 
evitably lead. After an interval of some 
weeks, when the question was brought 
more directly before us, on the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Somersetshire (Sir William Miles), ‘I ven- 
tured again to employ the same words, 
both as to the principle and the’ conse- 
quences of that measure. Since then I 
have watched with unabated interest the 
progress, I may say the change, of opinion 
upon it, I have seen how it gradually 
eame to be less favourably regarded in this 
House, how it became less popular in the 
country, how it rose to be a source of em- 
barrassment to the Ministry—subjecting 
them to a mortifying discomfiture in the 
other House of Parliament, raising the 
most serious Constitutional question that 
could be raised as to the relation of the 
two Houses with each other—and threaten- 
ing consequences which have only been 
averted because in the head of the Govern- 
ment there have been exhibited a calm 
sagacity and sound constitutional views 
which, unhappily, are not shared by all 
who occupy the Treasury Bench. I lis- 
tened with great satisfaction to the speech 
of the noble Lord, because I saw in it a 
gratifying fulfilment of the assurance which 
he gave to the House when he moved for 
the Committee, that that was not a step 
intended to provoke a collision between 
the two Houses; but it was a still greater 
satisfaction to me to gather from some por- 
tions of his speech that he had a distinct 
perception and appreciation of that which 
is one of the greatest political problems of 
our day—how to reconcile the inevitable 
growth of the House of Commons with the 
maintenance of a mixed form of Govern- 
ment and a balanced Constitution. That 
danger and that necessity did not appear 
to have presented themselves to the mind 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer: ‘The 
noble Lord wishes to make the indepen- 
dence of the Lords a reality; the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer seems to desire 
that it should be a fiction. The noble 
Lord would place them in a position which 
the Constitution had assigned to them—of 
entire independence of the House of Com- 
mons; his colleague would raise the House 
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ef Commons into an absolute position and 
place the Peerage at his feet. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer asked 
a question to which I should like to give 
an answer. He asked, “Is it the Con- 
stitution of this country that the financial 
policy of the Commons should be reviewed 
by the Lords?” Before I answer that ques- 
tion in detail I will meet it by another— 
Is the Budget of the Minister a question 
between Downing Street and the House of 
Commons? If it be, then I admit that 
the Lords’ interference with that Budget is 
an intrusion, a meddlesome and unconstitu- 
tional intrusion ; but if the Budget, instead 
of being a matter between the Minister 
and the House of Commons, is in reality a 
question between the House of Commons 
and the country, then, if the Commons run 
riot, there comes in the power of the Lords, 
which the Constitution has provided as a 
check. Let me ask another question. Is 
it not the first law of our Constitution that 
there is no power in this country without 
control and without responsibility? But 
where is the check or contrel upon a House 
of Commons recently elected, that has five 
years to live, that is elected upon reform, 
and, throwing aside reform, begins to play 
tricks with finance? Why, a House of 
Commons in that condition may ruin the 
country before a dissolution can take place; 
and therefore I say that the power of the 
House of Lords to review and to check 
the financial policy of the Commons—a 
power which can be rarely exercised, and 
which ought to be kept for most excep- 
tional occasions—is a power vested in them 
as directly, as distinctly, and as constitu- 
tionally as that of interfering with any 
other political matter that may be sub- 
mitted to them. 

I am not going into any question of pre- 
cedent, except one point—and that not so 
much to prove the bearing of precedents 
on the present case, as to show what were, 
in times referred to, the constitutional 
relations of the two Houses; as insisted on 
by the Peers in that very remarkable con- 
troversy, recited by our Committee, on the 
Bill for ‘An Importation of Foreign Com- 
modities,” and on which, for his manage- 
ment of the Conference, the Attorney 
General received the thanks of the House 
of Commons. The Lords on that occasion 
met a very strong Resolution. of the Com- 
mons, by one of their own, declaring what 
at that. time they considered to be their 
Constitutional rights.. They say— 

‘That the power exercised by the House of Peers, 
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in making the Amendments and Abatements inthe 
Bill intituled ‘An Act for additional Imposition, 
several Foreign Commodities, and for Enec 1 
ment of several Commodities and Manufactures 
of this Kingdom,’ both as to the matter, measure, 
and time, concerning the rates and impositions op 
merchandise, is a fundamental, inherent, and. up- 
doubted right of the House of Peers, from which 
they cannot depart.” 


Then in their ‘‘ reasons” they go on— 


« Consult the writs of summons to Parliament, 
and you will find the Lords are excluded) from 
none of the great and arduous affairs of the king. 
dom and Church of England; but are called to 
treat and give their counsel upon them all, with. 
out exception.” 


In another ‘‘reason,” which is important 
with regard to an argument which has 
been used elsewhere, they add— 

“If positive assertion can introduce a. ri 
what security have the Lords that the Iouse of 
Commons shall not in other Bills (pretended to 
be for the general good of the Commons, whereof 
they will conceive themselves the fittest judges) 
claim the same peculiar privilege, in exclusion of 
any deliberation or alteration of the Lords when 
they shall judge it necessary or expedient ?” 

Those were the Constitutional rights as 
serted by the House of Lords. I do not 
say that they have been, or that they 
ought to be, maintained to the extent then 
claimed, but at least they show that the 
absolute power claimed by the Commons 
has not passed undisputed. The fact 
is, whenever such rights are asserted ‘in 
opposition to the Commons, the Lords must 
come into collision with the Commons 
But collisions between the two Houses are 
in effect appeals to the nation. If the 
Commons are right they must, upon a 
great question, override the Lords. If the 
Commons are essentially in the wrong, the 
Lords may defy and correct the Commons. 
There is no authority, either in the Lords 
or Commons, against the other: the real 
authority rests with the nation, as the 
Court of ultimate appeal, by the decision 
of which both parties must abide. 

In what form, then, does this question 
come before the nation? It was said most 
truly by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
last night, and has been repeated by the 
hon. Gentleman to-night, that this rejee- 
tion of the repeal of the paper duties is 
not the mere rejection of a Money Bill; it 
is, and must be admitted to be, the rever- 
sal of a financial policy. It was in that 
character that we contested—that we con- 
demned—the Bill in this House; not as 
the repeal of an insignificant excise, but a8 
part of a great and dangerous and inno- 
vating scheme of financial policy, defaced 
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by’ two novelties :' ‘first, the remission of a 
tax’ witha deficiency in the Exchequer ; 
secondly, the substitution without inquiry, 
and.on.a principle that was capable of in- 
definite extension, of direct for indirect 
taxation. The noble Lord said last night 
that the repeal of the paper duty was a 
main element of that financial policy. Sir, 
the repeal of the paper duty was the key- 
stone of the whole, for it let in both these 
objectionable principles—the remission of 
atax with a deficiency in the Exchequer, 
and the addition to the income tax, which 
was the substitution of direct for indirect 
taxation. ‘That, in reality, was what the 
House of Lords checked and defeated when 
they rejected the Bill, the passing of which 
they believed would be as much at vari- 
ance with the national sentiment as it was 
opposed to the national interest. 

But we are told that their act was en- 
tirely against precedent. Precedents may 
be quoted on either side, and the manner 
in which they have been quoted during 
this discussion shows that on neither part 
will anything be gained by them; but the 
real character of these differences has been 
well described by the constitutional his- 
torian who was quoted last night by the 
right’-hon.Member for Bucks, and from 
whose work I hope the House will allow 
ine to read a few lines, in order to dispose 
ofthis part of the question. Mr. Hallam, 
inv his Constitutional History, chap. 13, 
page 197, says— 


“These restrictions upon the other House of 
Parliament, however, are now become in. their 
own estimation, the standing privileges of the 
Commons. Several instances have occurred 
during the last century, though not, I believe, 
very lately, when Bills, chiefly of a private na- 
ture, have been unanimously rejected, and even 
thrown over the table by the Speaker, because 
they contained some provision in which the Lords 
had trespassed upon these alleged rights. They 
are, as’may be supposed, very differently regarded 
in the neighbouring chamber. The Lords have 
never acknowledged any further privilege than 
that of originating Bills of Supply, But the 
good sense of both parties, and of an enlightened 
nation, who must witness and judge of their dis- 
putes, as well as the natural desire of the Govern- 
ment to prevent in the outset any altercation 
that. must impede the course of its measures, have 
rendered this little jealously unproductive of those 
animosities which it seemed so happily contrived 
to excite. The one House, without admitting 
the alleged privilege, has generally been cautious 
hot to give a pretext for eagerly asserting it ; and 
the other, on the trifling occasions where it has 
seemed, perhaps unintentionally, to be infringed, 
has commonly resorted to the moderate course of 
passing a fresh Bill to the same effect, after satis- 


fying ite dignity by rejecting the first.” 





And this statement of Mr. Hallam’s:is re- 
plete with truth and reason. ‘The extreme 
views of neither House can nor ought to be 
insisted on, and their mutual moderation 
and good sense must smooth difficulties 
otherwise embarrassing to both. 

Let me now say of the precedents of 
which we have heard so much, that, in 
my opinion, their importance is often ex- 
aggerated, because it is not sufficient: to 
show that they are analogous in their cha- 
racter; it must: also be shown that. they 
are’ applicable to the present time. Our 
privileges are the growth of time, and even 
of accident. Every era has its own pre- 
cedents, and the precedents of one era are 
not applicable to another. No precedent 
has been more dwelt upon than that of 
1678, and yet it is in many respects inap- 
plicable to the circumstances and the Con- 
stitution of the present day. In)1678 there 
were no Ministers responsible to the House 
of Commons—there was no Government in 
its modern sense—there were no annual 
Budgets—no complete statement of the 
income and expenditure of the country— 
no elaborate review of the national finances 
—no enunciation of the principles which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer chose to 
adopt. Most of the public revenue was 
then voted for the natural life of the Sove- 
reign. Hence the control of the Commons 
over the financial affairs of the country 
was at that time very limited, and the 
power of the House very small. | Hence, 
also, it became necessary to be extremely 
tenacious as to Money Bills. So great was 
the power of the Crown, that if Money 
Bills could have been: originated or modi- 
fied in the Lords, advantage would often 
have been taken of the weakness of the 
Commons, and a serious blow dealt at their 
power in the State. 

Every one knows that, during the reign 
of Charles IL. (from which the most im- 
portant precedents are taken), the nation 
was always in immivent danger of despot- 
ism. The Appropriation Act, one of the 
greatest safeguards of ‘the Commons, was 
then unknown; the command over the 
Supplies was almost the only weapon of 
the Commons. But against whom was that 
weapon used? Not against the Lords, as 
Gentlemen would have us now believe. 
Any one listening to the speeches delivered 
in this debate might imagine that it was 
the Lords who were perpetually threaten- 
ing and assailing the liberties of the Com- 
mons; and that these Resolutions of Pri- 
vilege, behind which we are now again to 
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entrench ourselves in alarm, wére directed 
against them. But it is notorious that 
these Resolutions were all directed—not 
against the Lords, but against the Crown, 
which attempted to act on the Commons 
through the Lords, and had facilities in the 
Lords for furthering its designs that it had 
not in the Commons. 

But does that bear any analogy to the 
present case? and can it be pretended that 
the condition and circumstances of the 
Commons in those days—the wise jealousy 
then shown of the encroachments of the 
Crown—and the defences thrown up in 
an age when their rights were perpetually 
besieged and their liberties were insecure, 
are really such a precedent as to constitute 
a guide and obligation and necessity for us 
in the full enjoyment of the liberties of 
1860? 

But if we turn to the other branch of 
the Legislature, it will be found that still 
greater changes have taken place in the 
relations of the Lords both to the Crown 
and the House of Commons. I was amaz- 
ed to hear the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth assert last night that the 
Revolution of 1688 made no change in 
the relations of the two Houses or in the 
Parliamentary Government of the country. 
IT have always believed that the revolution 


of 1688, in the new distribution of poli- 
tical power, made one of the greatest 
changes that was ever made in the Parlia- 
mentary Government of England. It 
placed the Government of England in the 
hands of great families, and from 1688 to 
1832 the power of the peerage was im- 


mense. The Peers made and unmade Go- 
vernments. By their influence at Court, 
by their wealth, relatively so great before 
the extension of commerce, by their close 
connection with the landed gentry, by 
their absolute sway in so many boroughs, 
they set up and threw down Cabinets with 
a power greater than that either of the 
Crown or Commons, greater even than the 
power of both combined. There was, 
therefore, no need to excite jealousies and 
dissensions with the Commons by taking 
up questions on finance and money Bills 
for which the House was not then well 
adapted. The financial arrangements of 
the country developed themselves in the 
Commons, and the Lords could accomplish 
all they desired in finance by their indirect 
influence in that House. No financial 
burdens were imposed on them as peers. 
As landlords they were in close alliance of 
sentiment and power with the landed in- 
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terest in the House of Commons, and’th 
feelings and interests of the Peers in matter 
of taxation and finance were identical w 
those of the predominant power within 
the House of Commons. There wag ‘tio 
motive, therefore, either as regarding ‘the 
personal interests of the peerage or the 
expectation that the financial policy of the 
Commons would or could be revised by an 
independent and essentially different bod 
for setting the House of Lords in Motion 
on money Bills sent up from the Com- 
mons. 

But the Act of 1832—which is the con- 
stitution under which we now live, and 
which has been strangely overlooked ‘and 
forgotten by the assertors of Privilege on 
the present occasion—changed all ‘that, 
It transferred the power over the State’ to 
the middle class and the constituencies that 
elect the Commons. The peerage no long 
er, directly or indirectly, rules the coun- 
try. The landed interest is no longer dy 
minant in the Commons. The commercial 
interests have their due share of power; 
and it may perhaps be thought, judging 
from the experience of the present Session, 
that they have something more. The efféct 
of the Act of 1832 on the House of Lords 
was fully as great as on the House of Com- 
mons. The House of Commons became a 
truer representation of the people, be- 
cause it ceased to be a representation of 
the Lords. The new power given to the 
Commons was so much taken from the 
Lords, and in proportion as the Commons 
were strengthened the Lords were weak- 
ened. 

But while the Act of 1832 deprived the 
Peers of powers they had usurped, it be- 
came only the more necessary to secure 
and strengthen them in that legitimate 
authority which the constitution really in- 
tended them to possess. Losing their ter- 
ritorial ascendancy, they were thrown 
back on those functional services which 
became the condition of their existence. 
They were to give to the nation those le- 
gislative services without which their in- 
stitution would be a fiction. ‘They are 
established as a second council of the na- 
tion—to provide for the nation that secu- 
rity which all constitutional Governments 
have sought in the existence of a second 
Chamber, as the only safeguard against the 
despotism of democracy. 

But Gentlemen around me, ignoring all 
those changes, forgetting that the House 
of Commons, instead of being the weakest 
is now the strongest power in the State,— 
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rel, instead, of defending: with difficulty 
jts,own rights, threatens to override and 
absorb all other rights, and to assume, the 
whole government of the country—follow 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
made a speech last night in the spirit, if 
not in the language, of those who look 
upon the House of Lords as an anomaly, to 
be tolerated only so long as, with a becom- 
ing consciousness of its inferiority, it con- 
sents, to register the edicts of the Com- 
mons, and receive from these new ex- 
pounders of the Constitution that certi- 
ficate of good behaviour which graciously 
prolongs to it an existence on sufferance. 

The speeches we have heard—able and 
instructive as to the past—impressive as 
to the present—deriye their greatest in- 
terest, and importance from their ominous 
character as to the future; for they sug- 
gest an inquiry which, I think, could not 
be long delayed as to the constitution and 

wers and functions of the House of 
Lords It has been found convenient by 
some speakers to assume that the Lords are 
a privileged class—distinct and separate 
from the nation—with interests even an- 
tagonistic to the people at large. The 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment, in one passage of his speech last 
night, when he spoke of the ancient Barons, 
must have carried back the imagination 
of some Members to those feudal times 
when the Barons sat with armed retainers, 
exercising authority for themselves, dis- 
pensing justice in their own names, and 
recognizing no laws but those of their own 
making; and I think that the tone of 
some even of the most moderate speakers 
must have conveyed to the House an idea 
that the Lords are still a proud and do- 
Mineering and dangerous class, against 
whom the Commons and people of Eng- 
land should be perpetually on the watch 
88 against a common enemy. 

But happily the daily experience and 
common sense of every man amongst us 
suffices to correct such delusions. We see 
that the Lords of our modern times are 
no longer the masters but the fellow-sub- 
jects of the people—obeying the same laws, 
paying the same taxes, ruled by the same 
interests, and haying no exclusive privilege 
whatever. 

In their individual capacity the Peers 
are country gentlemen; and they derive 
weight and influence in their localities 
from precisely the same causes as other 
country gentlemen, not from the titles they 
bear, but from the property they possess. 
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In their collective capacity, as a legis- 
lative body, they are a, national institution 
—created by opinion—maintained by opin- 
ion—and no more existing for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the peerage than the Crown 
exists for the exclusive benefit of the Royal 
family ; and they exercise power, not in 
their own name and by their own autho- 
rity, but in the name and by the autho- 
rity of the people, of whom they are a 
part just as much as we are a part, and 
whom they represent as constitutionally 
as we represent them. As this isa point 
which lies at the bottom of the whole ques- 
tion, I will cite the authority of a consti- 
tutional statesman, who was quoted last 
night. Burke, on the constitutional re- 
lation of the Peers to the people, says,— 


“For it is not the derivation of the power of 
that House (Commons) from the people which 
makes it in a distinct sense their representative. 
The King is the representative of the people ; so 
are the Lords ; so are the Judges. They are all 
trustees of the people as well as the Commons, 
because no power is given for the sole sake of the 
holder ; and, although Government certainly is an 
institution of divine authority, yet its forms, and 
the persons who administer it, all originute from 
the people. A popular origin cannot, therefore, 
be the characteristical distinction of a popular re- 
presentative. This belongs equally to all parts of 
Government, and in all forms.” 


This establishes that the Lords, as well as 
the Commons, are the representatives and 
the trustees of the national interest. Al- 
though they are the wealthiest class in 
the nation, they are not less on that ae- 
count a national class, but the reverse. 
For there is this. peculiar feature in the 
English Peers, to which too much weight 
cannot be given in this discussion, that, 
as contrasted with nobles of other coun- 
tries, who, relying solely on their titles, 
have been swept away by the first storm, 
the English Peers have this great element 
of strength, that they are a body of land- 
owners—that is to say, they derive their 
wealth from that trade which is the great- 
est trade in the country. Their revenues 
are intimately associated with the prospe- 
rity of that trade which employs and sup- 
ports the greatest number of the people, 
and is the most productive industry in the 
nation. This gives them a vital sympathy 
with the progress and improvement of the 
people ; it identifies them with the people ; 
and no one can compare the peerage of 
England with the aristocracy of any other 
country without, perceiving how they are 
eminently distinguished for habits of bu- 
siness, for knowledge of agriculture, for 
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ersonal activity in the management and 
improvement of their estates, for acquaint- 
ance with farmers and labourers, and a ge- 
neral commercial interest and feeling; and 
it is difficult to over-estimate the great 
and enduring sympathy that these quali- 
ties have won for the Peers from the people 
at large. 

It is not true, therefore, to say that, 
because they are not an elective, they are 
in no sense a representative body, They 
do indirectly represent a very vast amount 
of the interests and feeling of the people 
of this country, and it fits and qualifies 
them the better to compose that Council of 
some 400 or 500 men, which is established 
for the express purpose of discharging con- 
stitutional functions absolutely essential 
to Parliamentary Government. No demo- 
cratic or mixed constitution has been 
found capable of long duration without a 
similar body. If there were no House of 
Lords, it would be necessary to make one. 
They are asmall portion of the people, 
chosen for a special purpose, and their le- 
gislative power is derived, as the power of 
the Crown is derived, from the people ; and 
they exercise it, as the Crown exercises it, 
for the people—in the name of the people 
—in behalf of the people——and, above all, 
as a part of the people. 

This is not only the theory, but in these 
days it is essential that it should be ac- 
knowledged as the law and practice of the 
constitution, for if it be not, the peerage 
is a fiction, and cannot be sustained. 

Ihave dwelt on these points, because I 
believe that at no time in the history of 
England has it been so all important as at 
present, to set forth clearly the constitu- 
tional rights of the House of Lords, as 
well as the expediency and political neces- 
sity of those rights in the common inte- 
rest of all, and to uphold them with the 
utmost vigilance. Already their admitied 
legislative power has been reduced to the 
lowest limits consistent with useful in- 
fluence. They have ceased to originate 
great publie measures, especially if they 
involve any general policy of state. A 
few professional Bills take their rise in the 
Lords, and others are given them to begin 
for mere economy of time. But the House 
of Commons now virtually directs the Go- 
vernment of England. It lays down, 
settles, and directs the principles of the 
whole policy—and even of the adminis- 
tration—of the State. The Crown and 
the Lords, no longer rule—they balance 
and regulate—but, they do not supply the 
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movement of the State. It. is this, 
rating influence alone, which sayes. 
land from the despotism of an uncon 
popular assembly ; and, since.that; in 
ence no longer acts indirectly, in the Com, 
mons, it is only the more essential that its 
direct action in the corporation;.of Lords 
should be strengthened and preserved, |. ; 
For we know that all forms of Consti, 
tutional Government, in all ages—from 
ancient Athens down to modern America 
—have. indicated by their arrangements 
the same, deeply felt want—the. necessity 
of a second institution—strong in. itself 
independent and distinct in its nature 
which shall control the popular. foree— 
which shall receive, and not give, the im, 
pulse to legislation—but shall be able to 
command revision—to enforce time for re- 
consideration—to compel the moving power 
to think twice, and appeal from the hour 
of excitement to that of scbriety—which 
shall give effect to the permanent, and 
stable, and abiding clement, of each politis 
cal organization—and yet be not strong 
enough to resist progress, or become.an 
obstacle to improvement. + ann 
And this principle pervades the whole 
British Constitution, which is nothing but 


ja collection of every kind of deyice. to 


balance political power and give complete, 
ness to legislative change. And it is this 
which has made it so enduring,, It allows 
free scope for innovation, but yet contrives 
that innovation shall not be carried. out 
until the fullest examination has, been 
brought to bear on the change. q 
Then how does all this affect the case 
of privilege before us? If the Lords claim 
what none among us can be so unreason- 
ble as to deny them—identity of feelings 
and interests and character with the. na 
tion at large; if they profess, only to, be 
the servants of the nation, fellow-seryants 
of the Commons, employed on the same 
business, charged, with the, same. interests, 
obedient to the same authority, and Te 
sponsible to the same tribunal of opinion, 
—what interest has the nation in dispens- 
ing with their services on rare and critical 
occasions as auditors of finance?,.Phe 
nation has decreed that its business. shi 
be transacted by two Chambers, differently 
constituted and chosen; the one, popularly 
elected, and indicating every shifting gale 
of popular opinion,—the other, nomi 
by the Crown, and ordained. by the people 
to be permanent and independent, express 
ly that, by its freedom, from, those infiu- 
ences to-which the, more. impulsive (om; 
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fons'‘are exposed, it may exercise a bene- 
ficial power as a court of revision and con- 
trol. 
And there cannot be a greater mistake 
than to suppose that because the Lords 
are an hereditary, they are therefore an 
irresponsible body. On the contrary, I 
believe there is no other body in the king- 
dom so responsible. ‘They are the only 
important public body that may be said to 
holt power by the tenure of good conduct. 
A ‘few mistakes, even without anything 
like a pertinacious obstruction of the na- 
tional will, would jeopardise their position. 
They saw this in 1832, when their defence 
of the rotten boroughs separated them 
from the nation in a struggle which was 
to them one for property as well as power. 
It'damaged them very much ; they were a 
long time recovering it. But they have 
recovered it, and we may gather even from 
the admissions made in this debate that, of 
the two Houses of the Legislature, the 
Tords are at this moment the most popu- 
lar and revered. But they are profoundly 
conscious of this truth—that they can only 
oppose the House of Commons for one pur- 

—to give time for reconsideration— 
or a more mature and decisive demonstra- 
tion of the national will—that this, and 
this only, is within their power—and the 
will of the people, once made up, and un- 
mistakeably expressed, must be obeyed. 
It is hard to imagine a more genuine re- 
sponsibility. The Lords have ever ac- 
knowledged and acted upon it; and every 
impartial student of history must admit 
that, on the whole, no institution known 
to history has shown so profound and ac- 
curate a knowledge of the feeling and 
movement of the nation, and has so steadi- 
ly, under every form of political turmoil, 
made the national sentiment the basis of 
its own conduct. 

And now I repeat the question,—on 
what ground of public policy or safety are 
the Lords to be excluded from dealing, on 
even the most urgent occasions, with mea- 
sures of finance? On what principle can 
You justify that exclusion? For we must 
acknowledge and give weight to the truth, 
80 frequently insisted on in this debate, 
that the question of finance in our day has 
assumed very different proportions to what 
ithad two centuries ago. It is now the 
largest and most important branch of legis- 
lation. It is mixed up with every import- 
ant question of national policy. To ex- 
clade the Peers from finance would be to 
exclude them from more than one-half of 
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the legisiative ‘business of the country. 
And why are the Commons to be relieved 
on finance from any portion of that control 
which the Constitution has so carefully 
provided on all other matters of legisla- 
tion? Are the Commons infallible in 
finance? Is there no unwise, or mistaken, 
or rash, or selfish legislation on finance ? 
I believe that money questions are pre- 
cisely those which, while they must ulti- 
mately be decided by the Commons, need, 
beyond all others, the balancing and regu- 
lating action of the Peers; for it is here 
that the temptations of constituencies and 
of classes to selfishness are strongest ; and 
where particular localities or interests put 
an undue pressure on Po erm oe and 
would turn them into delegates, then it is 
that, not the public interests alone, but 
the secret convictions of the coerced re- 
presentatives themselves, need the correct- 
ing hand of a second Chamber. 

I grant that all taxes should originate 
with the Commons—that the initiative 
should be taken by that elective and more 
immediately responsible assembly that is 
constantly referred back to the constituen- 
cies. But no less essential is the review- 
ing power of a permanent and independent 
Chamber that is by its constitution more 
peculiarly adapted for the functions of 
calm deliberation and dispassionate judg- 
ment; and so much is this the case that, 
even if law and precedent combined, which 
confessedly they do not, to cast a doubt 
on the financial functions of the Peers, I 
should say that it behoved us to consider 
well before we enforced a construction that 
might unduly abridge the powers of that 
body. 

It is undeniable that the Act of 1832 
gave a preponderance of power to the 
Commons, and that the tendency of any 
further Reform Act must be in the same 
direction—towards a greater concentration 
of legislative action and authority in one 
chamber, to the practical disfranchisement 
of the other. 

It is, therefore, above all things desir- 
able, in solving doubts as to the respective 
rights and functions of the two Houses, to 
bear in mind the necessity for maintaining 
harmonious co-operation ; and so far from 
narrowing the field of action for the Peers, 
it might be the wiser alternative to adopt 
a gencrous construction of their powers, 
with a view to preserving the equilibrium 
that is held to be essential to the safe and 
well-working of the Constitution. 

Such being my views of the constitu- 
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tional rights and functions of the Lords,— 
holding them to be as essentially a national 
body as the Commons,—with duties as 
varied and comprehensive, responsibilities 
as unlimited, and a dependance on opinion 
even more complete, I ask, on what grounds 
can we now challenge this last act of their 
undoubted legal power ? 

The repeal of the paper duty was sub- 
mitted to them as a part of a great scheme 
of financial policy; but that policy was 
based on a commercial treaty which was 
so mixed up with the Budget that they 
could not be disconnected. 

And if it were really and truly the 
opinion of the Lords, on whom much new 
light had broken since the Budget was first 
propounded in this House, that its most 
blissful promises were based on treach- 
erous calculations, and that the sacrifice 
of revenue by which, with an empty ex- 
chequer, we had bought that treaty was 
now proved to be an error—if they saw 
our manufacturers thronging the ante- 
chamber of the Emperor, suppliants of his 
mercy to falsify their fears that their roar- 


ing trade was about to prove a bubble—if 


the relations of eternal peace and harmony 
with France, which the treaty was to se- 
cure, had already given way to disquietude, 
and disputation, and alarms—if, while the 
trumpet of war was all but sounding, the 
Lords durst not disregard the signal not 
unwisely and wickedly to multiply perils 
by parsimonious neglect of our defences— 
if, under the apparently innoctious addi- 
tion of a penny to the income tax, the 
House of Commons had been surprised or 
seduced into revolutionizing our whole 
system of finance—and if every succeed- 
ing week since the Budget first threw 
these benches into an ecstacy had, to the 
minds of the Lords, accumulated fresh and 
irresistible evidence that the anticipated 
surplus was tending to an inevitable defi- 
ciency, and, so far from remitting taxes, it 
would ere long be the duty of the Minister 
to augment them—if such were the con- 
clusions forced on the convictions of the 
Peers, and communicating themselves to 
the most experienced, the most thoughtful, 
the most dispassionate and unprejudiced 
on both sides of their House—what were 
they to do? What, in such circumstances, 
were they, as sworn and responsible legis- 
lators, bound to do? What did their duty 
to the country call on them, command 
them, compel them to do? Could they 
hesitate? ‘To their honour, be it said, 
they did not hesitate; but, by a majority 
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unprecedented, I believe- yet! deriving 
still more importance from its chardctey 
than its numbersthey interposed) that 
veto which checked the House of Commons 
in its headlong, precipitate, and mad: eas 
reer, and challenged for their act theyver 
dict of the country. Leaih 

By so doing; says the hon. Gentieman 
—and here is the gravest count of ‘his; in- 
dictment—the Lords have ‘perpetrated an 
unheard-of act of usurpation, far beyond 
what is even suggested by any precedent; 
for they have imposed an additional’ tax 
upon the people. It is not, he says, metes 
ly a refusal to remit—it is actually a right 
to increase taxation that they: assume; 
This is a fallacy often repeated, but: which 
it is not difficult to refute. It is said that 
the Lords have increased taxation. ‘But 
what does taxation mean? Does it:mnot 
mean expenditure ? does it not go handin 
hand with expenditure—or rather, does it 
not follow expenditure? Is it not, invatis 
ably, one of the first duties of the House; 
at the commencement of! each Session, to 
vote what shall be the national expendi- 
ture, and go on afterwards to supply the 
Waysand Means ? When I say, invariably; 
I must of course except the present year, 
for in this Session, for the first time in the 
memory of man, or, I believe, in the: his 
tory of Parliament, we were persuaded, 
unfortunately, to reverse that practice, and 
to pass the Budget before we had passed 
the Estimates; and we are to-night reap- 
ing the fruits of that irregularity, against 
which it is a satisfaction to me to remem- 
ber that I protested strongly at the time 
But I repeat my question. Can/it be 
affirmed that the Lords have increased the 
expenditure which rules the taxation of 
the country?) We know that they: have 
not. We know that they have taken 
the expenditure at the sum’ estimated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequér;.and 
approved and sanetioned by the House of 
Commons; and that they have in no: way 
questioned the absolute and exclusive right 
of the Commons to determine’ what the 
expenditure shall be, or have theniselves 
attempted or desired to increase: the md- 
tional burdens by a single shilling. 

But the Lords have done’ this :'as the 
Commons have determined the sum ‘tobe 
expended, and pledged Parliament'to pro- 
vide income to meet it, thé Lords have 
endeavoured to retain and secure: the 
means of fulfilling that pledge and ‘main- 
taining the national eredit:. They think 
that Parliament’ should ‘be im a°condition 
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to:meet its engagements,| but they doubt 
its being so if this tax should be re- 

, and they decline to share the re- 
sponsibility of placing the country in that 
discreditable and: embarrassing position. 
They do not assume to administer the or- 
dinary finance of the conntry—they know 
that:a body of exclusively rich men must 
by position and nature be disqualified for 
such # task, They do not pretend, there- 
fore, to make a Budget; but they do. pre- 
tend, viewing that Budget and treating it 
as of a mixed character, combining politi- 
cal with financial considerations, to ques- 
tion the calculations that have been made, 
and to suspend its operation till they have 
been submitted to the test of time. The 
hon: Gentleman must see that restoring 
the balance of a Budget is a very different 
thing from’ imposing a new tax. What 
the, Lords have done has been to take 
a just and provident and necessary secu- 
rity that the pretended remission of one 
tax does not furnish an excuse for substi- 
tuting another in a new and more objec- 
tionable form. 

I think I have shown that Gentlemen 
have somewhat mistaken, not only the re- 
lations of the two Houses of Parliament 
to'each other, but also their relations to 
the country ; and they have not perceived 
that, not. only all legislative functions, but 
also all legislative departments, are by 
law common to both; and that, although 
a division of labour between the two 
Houses may be convenient, an appropria- 
tion by either House of the absolute, un- 
checked, and uncontrolled administration 
of any one department would be highly 
unconstitutional. 

And here is the fallacy that has run 
through the whole of the speeches of 
Gentlemen on the other side; they have 
thought that it was enough to show that 
an Act is unprecedented to prove it uncon- 
stitutional. But, unhappily for their ar- 
gument, our whole constitution is made 
up of a succession of precedents, each of 
them unprecedented, and most of them the 
growth of some unforeseen necessity, like 
that which has just arisen. 

We live in an age that is essentially an 
age-of precedents. The House of Com- 
mons is perpetually assuming fresh pow- 
ers, and establishing new precedents. Vir- 
tually; all Bills now. originate with the 
Commons; but this is not the consequence 
of any aggressive spirit. in the Commons, 
but the necessary and inevitable result of 
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stitution. The change is just as real and 
deep as if it had been produced by vio- 
lence, either of revolution or encroach- 
ment. 

Equally so is this new act of the Lords. 
It was not dictated by any desire to brave 
or affront the Commons, or to assert the 
privileges of the Lords, or to acquire any 
additional power. It was simply the natu- 
ral working of the constitution to meet a 
definite emergency. The novel principles 
of finance, to which we in this House had 
too hastily assented, required revision, 
That revision could not take place in the 
Commons. The majority had committed 
themselves by their early votes. Men do 
not like suddenly to reverse their votes— 
least of all when accountable to popular 
constituencies. A reversed voie has an 
awkward appearance on the hustings. The 
Rudget was really a revolution in finance, 
into which the House of Commons had 
been partly coerced and partly charmed. 
Many who had voted in the majority had 
their misgivings, but did not see a remedy. 
The only remedy was the House of Lords; 
and the Lords, instinctively, from the na- 
ture of the case, and without any premedi- 
tated intention of claiming a new right, 
applied the remedy. The act was per- 
fectly natural and perfectly constitutional. 
It. was a very happy illustration of the 
practical self-working of our English Con- 
stitution. The Commons are ever advan- 
cing; it is the law of our system ; it must 
not be bewailed—it is not to be combated 
—it can only be balanced. The equi- 
librium must be preserved, unless the Con- 
stitution is to be destroyed and mixed go- 
vernment to come to an end. Change there 
is—change there must be ; shall it be only 
in the direction of the absolute power of 
the Commons, or shall the Lords also 
change and retain their relative position ? 

Sir, the unconscious encroachments of 
the Commons have quickened into life the 
dormant powers and latent faculties of the 
Lords; and this wonderful and healthy 
energy of the Constitution— obeying, as 
its law of political vitality, the all-per- 
vading law of benevolent nature, and de- 
veloping spontaneously new processes to 
counteract new tendencies to disease—de- 
serves our highest admiration, as being 
the very best and most solid guarantee for 
safety and durability. 

But the Constitution which I have been 
describing is not the Constitution which 
the advocates of action desire to vindicate. 
The Constitution in their eyes struck at 
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by the Lords, and to the defence of which 
their speeches and agitation would incite 
us, is of a different kind. The Constitu- 
tion they would set up is the despotism of 
the House of Commons—the tyranny of 
one Chamber—the absolute dominion of 
an unchained and irresponsible democracy. 

Such a Constitution would indeed be an 
anomaly—unknown in England—ruinous 
to England—fatal to all classes and inte- 
rests, to the lowest as well as the highest 
—to traders and artisans as well as to 
Peers; for we may rely upon it that, when 
the Upper House of Legislature ceases to 
be independent, the Lower House will 
soon cease to be a House of Representa- 
tives. 

It is because I believe that the Act of 
1832 gave to the Commons as much power 
as relatively they ought to have, and be- 
cause I agree with that which was so well 
and truly said by the noble Lord last night, 
that there is, ia the future, more danger 
to public liberty to be apprehended from 
the encroachments of the Commons than 
the usurpations of the Lords, that I am 
glad that the majority of the House are 
prepared to justify and support the Lords 
in the course they have pursued. 

And I rejoice that we shall not be daun- 
ted by the fear of the new precedent we are 
establishing. For what is the precedent? 
It is that the Lords have opposed them- 
selves to the Commons when the Commons 
have not consulted or regarded the wish- 
es and interests of the nation? Is that 
a dangerous precedent? I hope for my 
part that it will be faithfully recorded and 
fearlessly followed up whenever a like ne- 
cessity shall recur. It is such occasions 
that especially call for a House of Lords— 
for which a House of Lords exists and is 
of the utmost value—that the Lords may 
be sane when the Commons are wild— 
that they may suspend an irrevocable de- 
cision till the country has had time to 
recover its senses. We must remember— 
what some Gentlemen have been too apt 
to forget—that the Peerage is now the 
property of the nation—that it has to keep 
watch for the nation. On this occasion it 
has kept faithful watch. It has sounded 
an alarm that has aroused its masters and 
arrested you in your irregular course. If 
the arrest has been illegal, you have your 
remedy. Why do not you appeal to your 
judges out of doors? Is it not that your 
judges would affirm the decision of the 
Lords, and it would be shown that the 
Lords really represent the nation, and that 
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the majority in the Commons only repre. 
sent the Ministry ?—and even that mas 
jority is of an equivocal and 
nature—inasmuch as the noble Lord him. 
self last night reminded us that the Minis. 
terial majority was a vanishing quantity, 
which another division might, in his opin. 
ion, have turned into a minority—and in 
that third division it seemed only too pro- 
bable that the noble Lord would have been 
found in an opposite lobby to his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

The truth is, Sir, on this occasion we 
have no materials for a contest with the 
Peers, and the attempt to raise one has 
lamentably broken down. The law is not 
with us—precedents do not favour us— 
constitutional principle and policy are both 
against us—and as to the country, if we 
appeal to that, the nation is certain t 
affirm what history will most assuredly 
record—that this Session of 1860 has been 
doubly memorable—for the rashness, the 
recklessness, the ruinous disregard of con- 
sequences that have marked the proceed- 
ings of the Commons,—and the calmer 
courage, the dignity, and the patriotism 
that have shed a lustre over the saving 
wisdom of the Lords. 

Mr. BRIGHT : Sir, I cannot help being 
struck with an inconsistency in the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just resumed his 
seat. Iam surprised that he has not con- 
cluded by moving that certain words im 
the first Resolution should be omitted, ‘and 
in point of fact that the declaration which 
the House is about to make should be 
reversed. That, Sir, would be in accord- 
ance with the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and with the sentiments which 
many Members opposite have most vo- 
ciferously cheered. Sir, I confess I do 
not know what a number of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite thought of the statements of 
the right hon. Gentleman about the head- 
long, precipitate, and reckless Budget of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, because 
I think there were some fifty of them who 
were more enthusiastic supporters of that 
Budget than a great number of the Mem- 
bers on this side of the House. 

Now, Sir, I shall not follow the right 
hon. Gentleman in his endeavours to sup- 
port his theories with regard to the ex- 
treme value of the House of Lords, nor 
shall I attempt to controvert them, be- 
cause, in reality, that is not the question 
which is before the House. But, if the 
House will permit me, I will endeavour 
to keep as close to the question as I can, 
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and: I: wild, state: the) grounds on, which I 
am not very well, satisfied with, the course 
which»this House is invited to take. , Sir, 
Lawvill not attack the, Resolutions of the 
noblé/Lord, and I will not defend them, 
for Lam not responsible for them. They 

ppear to me not worthy of the occasion 
which is before us. I think they bear 
marks of having been prepared by more 
than one hand, and if they pass, and con- 
stitute the sole expression of our mind on 
this occasion, posterity. will hardly fail to 
pronounce them the Resolutions of a some- 
what degenerate House of Commons. The 
first Resolution is a very good one, but it 
js: very old. It is none the worse for 
that; and I am glad the noble Viscount 
did not think, it necessary to endeavour to 
amend it. .The other two Resolutions are, 
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easily defined—but has; broken in upon 
the usages of many centuries old—usages 
which our predecessors in this House have 
acknowledged to be of the utmost import- 
ance te our own powers and to the liber- 
ties of those whom we represent ? If there 
was nothing wrong, then why was there 
a Committee? Sir, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bucks neglected 
to answer that question. He made no 
opposition at the time; but three weeks 
afterwards he thinks that it would have 
been better if the Committee had not been 
appointed. I will, however, undertake to 
affirm that, when the noble Viscount pro- 
posed that Committee, every Member of 
this House thought the proposition a rea- 
sonable one. Why did we ransack the 
Journals unless something had happened 





to my: mind, somewhat anbiguous and | which jarred upon every man’s sense with 
feeble, and are not, in their expression of | regard to the rights and privileges of this 
what I believe is constitutional usage, | House, and the usages of the House of 
any more than as examples of composition | Lords? And why, having this Committee, 
in the English language, to be compared | and instituting these researches, have we 


to the first and oldest... Last night we had 
two speeches from that side of the House 


| 
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these Resolutions moved, not by a young, 
inexperienced, and unknown Member—if 


after long silen¢e—speeches which, I con- | any such there be of the House of Com- 
fess, I heard with some surprise and with | mons—but by one of the oldest Members 
some pain. They appeared to me marked | of this House, one of the ablest statesmen 
=+to use a fayourable phrase of the right| of the day, and at this moment the chief 


hon. Gentleman below me—by great reck- 
dessness, and, if I may 80 speak, with great 
levity. Whatever may be the opinion of 
hon. Members of this question, it is not 
one to. be treated in that, manner. Itisa 
serious question—whether the powers of 
this House have been infringed or not, or 
whether neither House of Parliament shall 
hereafter exercise powers which they have 
never heretofore exercised. 1 confess I 
-was compelled to think of the truth we 
learn from history, that there is no greater 
sign of the decadence of a people than 
when we find the leaders of parties and 
eminent statesmen, treating great ques- 


\tions.as #f they were not great, and solemn 


realities as if they were not real at all. 
Sir, I, think I, could observe in those 
speeches the triumph of men who had 
found an; advocate, in the Prime Minister, 
whom they expected to meet as an, oppo- 
nent, and who were delighted that, acting 
with their confederates in the other House 
of Parliament, they were likely to obtain 
a signal, party advantage. Is there any- 


body. who has denied in point blank terms, 
except the right hon. Gentleman, that the 
House of Lords, in the course it has taken, 
has violated—I pwill not, say the privileges 
of this House, for privilege is a word not 


| 
| 





Minister of the Crown? Surely, Sir, every 
one will admit that the circumstances were 
such as to justify the course that was 
taken in appointing the Committee. 

Then, Sir, I have another reason to show 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, notwithstand- 
ing their spasmodic cheering —I do not 
intend the word offensively — why we 
should have these very Resolutions which 
you are about to agree to, which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucks, as 
far as I could understand, entirely ap- 
proves, and which you all feel delighted 
should be proposed by the noble Viscount, 
because they relieve you from a consider- 
able difficulty. Sir, I say that these Reso- 
lutions are a proof that the course which 
has been taken by the other House has 
been unusual, if not wrong; because the 
Resolutions by implication condemn what 
the Lords have done, and although they 
do not revoke the Act, or pledge this 
House to any particular course, yet, when 
those Resolutions come to be considered, 
it will never be denied that the House of 
Commons does by these Resolutions ex- 
press a unanimous opinion that the course 
which has been taken by the other House 
is contrary to usage, and is calculated to 
excite the jealousy and alarm of the Mem- 
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bers. of ‘this House. Sir, I have: been 'a 
member of that Committee, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge knows my opinion 
of the Committee and its labours. I think 
that Committee fell wonderfully below its 
duties--that the course which it pursued 
was poor and spiritless; and at a future 
time when the course it has taken is con- 
trasted with the course taken by the House 
of Commons on previous oceasions, it will 
be justly said that there had been a real 
and melancholy declension in the spirit of 
this House. That which I complain of 
in the proceedings of the Committee, I also 
complain of in respect to the manner in 
which some hon. Members have discussed 
this question. Half of the Committee ap- 
peared to me to go into that Committee as 
much the advocates of the House of Lords 
as of the House of Commons, and I find 
that some Members of this House are of 
the same character. Speeches have been 
delivered here that very few Members of 
the House of Lords would make on this 
question, and I will undertake to say that 
not one’ Member ofthat House, who is 
known to the public by his political in- 
fluence, legal knowledge, high character, 
or extensive learning, would dare to make 
the speech that has been made to-night 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for ‘Stroud. Sir, I’ went into the Com- 
mittee with the utmost frankness in order 
that I might ascertain, not altogether in 
what manner the Lords had asserted their 
privileges, but what our predecessors: had 
done with regard to theirs. We have no 
right to let go one single particle of the 
privileges and powers which the House of 
Commons have gained in past times; and 
I took it for granted that if I examined 
for some centuries back the course which 
the House of Commons had pursued—if I 
read their Resolutions, if I read the rea- 
sons adduced at their conferences, if I ob- 
served the Acts which they passed, and the 
result of the discussions between the two 
Houses—we should be justified in con- 
cluding that we have rights to maintain 
in this regard for which our predecessors 
have contended. 

Now,’ Sir, several Members, following 
the example of the Committee, have taken 
the House back ‘for a long period of time. 
I will not go into those precedents with 
the view of contending whether they do 
or do'not refer to this particular case; but 
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Journals, and’ which convinced: mé |that 
we should not take a sufficiently bold ior 
decided course, if we merely agredd:to 
the Resolutions of ‘the: noble Viscounti),J 
will first refer, Sir, to that very case which 
the right hon. Gentleman the: Member for 
the University of Cambridge’ and: myself 
fixed upon as the starting point: of our 
precedents—the precedents of 1407; and 
I trust every hon. Member ‘has read it; 
either in the translation, or in*the old Nor- 
man French. Sir; it is worth teading, 
for it is a very curious case, and) there is 
no other so like the recent. aétion of ‘the 
House of Lords, as that which took place 
453 years ago; for the House of Lords 
then proposed to continue a tax to whieh 
the Commons had) not. assented, | {and ‘the 
House of Commons were greatly disturbed 
at the House of Lords prolonging a tax 
to which the House of Commons had. nat 
given their assent. We then! made a great 
leap, and from the year 1407, came: doivn 
to the year 1628. We then found: the 
House of Commons insisting upon | the 
initiation of Bills of Supply. They would 
not permit the name of the Lords to ‘be 
inserted in the preamble of a: Bill: of 
Supply, neither would they agree to the 
compromise that neither the Lords nor 
the Commons should be introduced, bit 
that the High Court of Parliament: should 
be mentioned. The House of Commors 
refused to pass the Bill in that shape, and 
submitted that the Commons should be 
named alone in the grant. This, Sir, was 
done, and that has been the practice ever 
since in the preamble of Supply Bills. 
Now then, Sir, we come down: to'1640; 
when the House of Lords were much more 
modest than they ought to have. been, ac- 
cording to the right hon. Gentleman, who 
maintains that they ought to check, alter, 
amend, improve, and if necessary, over 
throw all the financial arrangements \of 
the year that this House may agree to. 
Sir, the Declaration of 1640 set forth that 
the Lords stated. at the Conference that 
“My Lords would not meddle with matters of 
subsidy, which belong naturally and properly to 
you—no, not to give you advice therein, but, have 
utterly declined it.” 
Then the House of Lords in 1640, we are 
asked to suppose, knew nothing of their’ 
constitutional rights,’ and the House of 
that day were less able than they are’ at 
present to judge of what is: necessary for 
the performance of their proper functions: 


the House: will permit me to mention two | in the State, and for the liberties'of those: 


or three facts which I brought out of the 
Mr. Bright 


| whom they represent. ‘Mr. Pym toldthéir 
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Lordships that they had not only meddled 
with matters of Supply, but had “ both 
eoncluded the matter and order of pro- 
teeding, which the House of Commons 
takes’ to be ‘a breach’ of their’ privilege, 
for which’ he was commanded to desire 
teparation from ‘your’ Lordships.” |The 

Lords gave | reparation by declaring that 

did’ not know they were breaking a 
right in merely suggesting that Supply 
should have precedence over the consider- 
ation of grievances. I am not sure that 
even now, notwithstanding what has been 
said, the House of: Lords have ever ad- 
mitted by any Resolution that they have 
not the power to originate Supplies. They 
have not the power, of course, to carry 
such a Bill,’ because if it came to this 
House it would fall down dead, unless that 
unhappy time should come when the theo- 
ries of the right hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber ‘for Stroud, are carried out. 

Then, Sir, comes the question of Amend- 
ments. The Lords endeavoured to Amend 
@Billof Supply. I do not wonder that 
they did, because the theories of the right 
hon. Gentleman must have been palatable 
toa good many of them. In 1671 it was 
proposed not to continue a tax, but to re- 
duce a tax—the duty on white sugar. 
The Lords proposed to reduce the duty 
from one ‘penny per pound to five-eighths 
of'a penny, and the House of Commons 
came; to a Resolution that ‘in all aids 
given to the King by the Commons the 
rate or tax ought ‘not to be altered by the 
Lords.” A conference was held with the 
House of Lords, and the House of Com- 
mons ‘then declared that the right which 
they claimed ‘‘was a fundamental right, 
both as to the matter, the measure, and 
the ‘time.”” Then, what followed in the 
House of Lords?) Why, they replied by 
the very same Resolution which the House 
of Commons had: passed in its own favour. 
The Resolution they passed asserting their 
power to make Amendments was just as 
strong, and in the same words as the Reso- 
lution which had been passed in a contrary 
sense’ by this House. They said, with 
reason, ‘‘for if they cannot amend, or 
abate, or revise a Bill in Parliament”— 
they said this, mind,’ in answer to the 
Commons, who deelared that they) could 
not amend, but might negative the whole 
they said, ‘‘if wé cannot amend, or 
abate, or alter in part, by what conse- 
quence of) reason can we enjoy the liberty 
toreject the whole?” 

Now, Sir, the right hon, Gentleman, the 
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Member for the University 'of Dublin, last 
night showed himself a most unhappy 
critic. He called our attention to the 
condition of things in the United States. 
In fact, Sir, he proved himself—only he 
did not exactly understand what he was 
saying—he showed himself to be strongly 
in favour of Americanizing our institutions 
in one respect. He said the Senate of the 
United States has the power not only of 
rejecting, but of amending, which is quite 
true. When the founders of the Ame- 
rican Republic were binding together the 
thirteen Sovereign States in one great— 
and to be still greater—combination, they 
looked back naturally to the practice of 
the country from which they were sepa- 
rating, to determine, or at least, to learn 
something from our Parliamentary prac- 
tice. They found that in England the 
Lords could not begin Money Bills, could 
not alter or amend them; but that theo- 
retically—because the matter had never 
been decided—theoretically they had power 
to reject. But, then, what was the con- 
clusion which they came to? They said 
the very same thing as the House of 
Lords had said in the year 1761—*‘It 
is perfectly childish to say that the 
House of Lords cannot alter, abate, or 
increase, but yet shall be able to reject.” 
They knew well that, although there was 
that theoretical right in England, yet, 
practically, it had never been enforced, 
and they came to the conclusion that if 
they would give to their own Senate power 
to reject, it would be necessary also to 
give them the power to amend; and at 
this very moment the Senate of the United 
States might, not with that sort of responsi- 
bility of which the right hon. Gentleman is 
so fond, but with a real responsibility, every 
two members being the representatives of 
a particular sovereign State—that elected 
Senate does amend, and does reject, and 
does deal with finance in a manner which 
has never been permitted, nor even pro- 
posed in this country, until in the extraor- 
dinary speech to which we have just lis- 
tened. 

Now, Sir, seven years after the last 
date to which I have referred there arose 
another contest, in the course of which a 
Resolution was passed. It is the strongest 
and most comprehensive Resolution that 
the House of Commons have ever passed 
in relation to this subject... Sir, I will not 
go into any elaborate arguments upon it, 
but I will just read it, because it makes the 
argument I am about to bring: before the 
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Honse: more continuous and clear. The 
House: of Commons declared: this; and it 
was not one of those sudden acts which 
the House of Commons are now alleged 
continually to commit; but it was a Re- 
solution drawn up by a Committee spe- 
cially appointed for that purpose—a Reso- 
lution specially considered and solemnly 
entered in the Journals of the House. It 
was in these words, that 

“All Aids and Supplies, and Aids to His Ma- 
jesty from Parliament are the sole gifts of the 
Commons, and all Bills for granting such Aids 
and Supplies are to begin with the Commons ; and 
itis the undoubted and sole right of the Commons 

icdirect, limit, and appoint in such Bills the 
ends, purposes, considerations, conditions, limita- 
tions, and qualifications of such grants, which 
ought not to be changed or altered by the House 
of Lords,” 
Now, Sir, at this time, when the Lords 
had never pretended to reject a Bill, it is 
probable that such a proposition was a 
thing that never entered into the head of 
any Member of the House of Peers. I 
will undertake to say it would be difficult 
for any Member of this House to draw up 
a Resolution more comprehensive and con- 
clusive as to the absolute control of the 
House of Commons than that of the year 
1678, which I have just now read. 

Now, Sir, shortly afterwards, in the 
year 1691, there is another Resolution 
which goes minutely to the case before 
the House, and I beg the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention to it. In that year a 
Bill was passed for appointing Commis- 
sioners to Examine the Public Accounts 
of the Kingdom. The House of Lords 
Amended, the House of Commons dis- 
sented; and among the reasons which 
the House of Commons gave was this— 
“That in aids, and supplies, and grants, 
the Commons only do judge of the ne- 
cessities of the Crown.” Sir, what are 
we asked now? We are asked to take 
into partnership another judge of the ne- 
cessities of the Crown. The House of 
Commons which for 500 years, which, 
since the Revolution at least, has never 
withheld adequate Supplies from the 
Crown, is now to be depreciated and 
defamed, as if it had been guilty of sean- 
tily supplying the wants of the Crown, 
and the House of Lords is to be asked to 
do that which the House of Commons 
alone did in 1691, namely, to judge of the 
necessities of the Crown, and to make the 
Supply greater than that which the House 
of Commons have believed to be sufficient. 
Aud, referring to that famous record of 
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Henry the Fourth;.we find it stated» thers 
that ‘‘all grants .and aids are made by 
the Commons, and are only assented to by: 
the Lords.” Wio4 

Now, a few years afterwards, our forces 
fathers got into a question about the paper 
duties, just as we are. at this time ; only 
they managed it better than we are doing 
now. In the year 1699 they declared: :: 


‘‘ It is an undoubted right and privilege.of { 
Commons, that such aids are to be given by cite 
methods, and with such provisions, as the Com- 
mons only shall think proper.” 


But now we are told that aids and proyi- 
sions for the Crown are to be, raised b: 
methods, not which the Commons think 
proper, but which the Lords think proper 
in opposition to the Commons. 

Now, Sir, the House will perceive that 
I am very hoarse, and I am sorry. to 
trouble them with other cases, In. the 
year 1700 there was another question 
raised between the two Houses; and the 
Commons told the Lords that they could 
not agree with their Amendment, that, 


“All the Aids and Supplies granted to His Ma- 
jesty in Parliament, are the sole and entire gift of 
the Commons; and that it is the sole and. un; 
doubted right of the Commons to direct, limit, 
and appoint the ends, purposes, considerations, li- 
mitations, and qualifications of such grants,” 


Then, Sir, in 1702 there was another 
statement that “the granting and dis 
posing of all public moneys, is the un 
doubted right of the Commons alone.” 

In the year 1719 they objected toa 
clause which the Lords had introduced; 
on the ground that it levied a new subsidy 
not granted by the Commons, ‘ which’ it 
is the undoubted and sole right’ of’ the 
Commons to grant, and from which’ they 
will never depart.” Sir, I want to’ ask 
the House, or any reasonable man, if we 
were discussing this question between the 
American Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or between the two Chambers 
of any foreign country, to what ¢eonélu- 
sion would each one of us ni 
come as to the purpose and object of all 
these declarations, to which I ‘have te- 
ferred, and which are only a portion’ of 
those which are to be found in the Journals 
of this House for the last’ 500° years? 
Would you say that they lead’ to the con- 
clusion that the House of Lords could’ 
throw out a Bill repealing ‘a tax ‘of ‘the 
value and magnitude of £1,800,000 a year? 
Would you say that if they could not abate 
a tax, or continue « tax, or limit a tax; oF 
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dispose of a tax, or control in any way a 
tax, or even give advice to the Commons 
in respect: to a tax—could you say that 
notwithstanding all that which is clear 
and undeniable, they could, in the face of 
this House, reject a Bill which repealed a 
tax of £1,300,000 a year, without viola- 
ting Parliamentary usage, and running con- 
trary to all the declarations of this House 
for many centuries? I think, Sir—and I 
put it before the Committee—and if any 
hon.,Gentleman has done me the honour 
to read the draft Report which I prepared, 
he will see that. I put before the Com- 
mittee this long string of cases and Reso- 
lutions, and declarations, couched in lan- 
guage not ambiguous, not feeble, but in 
language clear and forcible, which could 
not be mistaken ; and then I wished to ask 
the Committee—as I now ask the House 
—what was the end and object which the 
House of Commons had in view in these 
repeated declarations of their rights and 
opinions touching the granting of Sup- 
plies, and the imposition of taxes upon 
the people. Why, Sir, I should say they 
did this—they confirm and consecrate a 
practice of 500 years, the principle which, 
within the last hour, I thought every man 
in England admitted—the fundamental 
and unchangeable principle of the Govern- 
ment and Constitution of the English peo- 
ple, that taxation and representation are 
inseparable in this kingdom. Let us look 
and see how these declarations and Reso- 
lutions apply to this case. 

Sir, we are now in the year 1860, and 
for a long period we have had no question 
of importance of this nature ; and we begin 
to fancy that, after all, there is no great 
importance in such a question, We have 
long had our personal liberties in this 
country; longer almost, in some classes of 
sogiety, than history can tell; but people 
perhaps faney that their personal liberty 
cannot be endangered by this matter. No; 
in this case we were so confident of our 
right and our power that we could not 
comprehend any infringement of those 
rights. These paper duties, I believe, 
were granted in. the reign of Queen Anne; 
partly for revenue, and partly for other 


purposes; which purposes, I presume, had 


seme effect; in procuring the rejection of 
this Bill by the Lords. It was a tax to 
prevent the publication and spread of po- 
litical information. I, see an hon. Gentle- 
man up there in the gallery who is very 
much, astonished at this; but he is not 
aware, probably, that all which I have 
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stated is, if I am not misinformed; in the 
Preamble of the Bill. Public opinion in 
those days allowed of very bad reasons 
being given. They can be’ acted on now 
even when they are not given. From the 
time of Queen Anne, to the ‘present time, 
this paper puty has crippled a very im- 
portant industry. It has taxed all the 
trades which required large quantities of 
paper—such as those of Manchester, of 
Sheffield, of Nottingham, of Birmingham, 
and elsewhere; but more than that, it has 
very successfully done what Queen Anne’s 
Ministers wanted; it has threatened, and, 
to a large extent, it has strangled the press 
of this country. Within the last thi 
years—and hon. Members on the opposite 
side of the House, I presume by this time, 
are becoming conscious of it—new princi- 
ples have become established in this coun- 
try with regard to taxation on industry. 
New and wiser principles have been adopt- 
ed, and not only adopted but established; 
and there are some very powerful de- 
fenders of these new principles, that I have 
the pleasure to see opposite me to-night. 
Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Stroud, has gone on the old 
mode of discussion when arguments are 
not plentiful, and facts are entirely want- 
ing. He has raised his old friend, the 
hobgoblin argument, and has tried toshow 
us that some frightful calamity must come 
upon us if this paper duty be repealed: it 
is but a million-and-a-quarter. Does any 
hon. Gentleman believe that our prospe- 
rity or success—or that any vast interest 
of this country—can possibly depend on a 
million, more or less, in the general re- 
venue of the empire? Sir, a million is a 
million. { ‘‘Hear.’”’] Iam glad to have said 
somethingin which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Leicestershire can coincide. 
There is no Member who has laid more 
stress on the importance of a million in 
the taxation of the people; it is the tax of 
many villages, of many towns; and: it 
makes the difference sometimes between 
comfort and desolation; and therefore I 
am the last person who would undervalue 
the amount of a million of the public.re- 
venue. But still I should only be making 
myself foolish, if I were to say that a mil- 
lion sterling—whether our taxation be 
£50,000,000, as it was twenty years ago, or 
£70,000,000 as it is now—was of the gi- 
gantic importance attributed to it by the 
right hon. Gentleman : for on this million, 
which we had provided a substitute for, 
before we relieved the million of that mil- 
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lion, “he' founds his‘ argument’ as ‘to ‘our 
recklessness, precipitancy, and madness, 
and drutikenness—I think he added—at 
least it was to be inferred from what he 
said ; for he made use of the converse, and 
spoke of sobriety, 
Now, Sir, the noble Lord, the Member 
for the City of London, in his speech last 
night reviewed the course of events, and 
told us what we all knew, that within 
the recollection, I suppose, of almost the 
youngest Member of the House, there have 
been Excise duties on many other articles ; 
T think, at one time, on candles; certainly 
at a later period on leather; I believe, 
since I came into this House, on glass; 
and, still more recently, on soap. Well, 
Bir, all these Excises have been done away 
with. Can you find a man, from John 
O‘Groat’s to the Land’s End, who will not 
tell you that these reckless principles, ap- 
plied to the repeal of these Excises, were 
not of essential benefit, not only to the 
particular trades most interested, but to 
the great mass of the people, and to the 
industry by which your people live? 
Well, then, Sir, having followed for 
many years a course so beneficial, we come 
at length, in the year 1860, to the repeal 
of ‘the paper duty, which was promised 
by ‘the House; which was recommended 
by the Government officers; which was 
called for by innumerable petitions ; which 
was hoped for. I believe, by every person 
in ‘the country, who took an intelligent 
view of what was essential to aid the ef- 
forts which Government are making, by 
liberal grants every year, to promote the 
instruction of the people. This tax was 
£1,300,000. It was a question whether 
sugar should be relieved to the extent of a 
million, tea of a million, or paper of a 
million : I am speaking in round numbers. 
The hon. Gentleman, not caring in the 
least about this reckless deficit, would evi- 
dently have preferred sugar or tea; but 
surely, as regards the question of the Sup- 
plies for the year, it was equally a matter 
of indifference to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether the duty were taken 
off tea, or sugar, or paper. But the con- 
clusion to which he necessarily came was, 
that while in the cases of tea and sugar, 
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knowledge ‘of the ‘subject, and I’ have not 
the least doubt that the’ abolition of thy 
paper duty’ was a positive relief to ‘the 
whole people of the country ‘equal’ 
double the relief which would have ‘bear 
afforded by a reduction, equal in’ ‘amount 
to the duty on the articles’ of tea: and 
sugar. But the question may "be still 
more narrowed; and I beg the right hon; 
Gentleman’s particular attention—for ‘it 
appears now that his hostility to the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer renders him unable 
to understand the multiplication table, or 
anything else that is plain. If the paper 
duty expired on the 15th of: August; the 
reduction of revenue between ‘that’ time 
and the end of the financial year, would 
probably not be more than £600,000; but 
certainly would not exceed £700,000: 
am sorry the House did not take more-ees 
nomical advice in past years. - But’ we'ard 
now come, according to the right hon. Gen 
tleman, to this extremity of our resources 
that you cannot take £700,000 this year 
from our Excise which is strangling a great 
trade, and put en additional halfpenny or 
penny on the income tax, without bring: 
ing about such a frightful state of things, 
that the Constitution itself and the usage 
of Parliament must be violated; and‘ we 
must bring in a foreign power to check'us 
in our precipitous, reckless, and’ headlong 
career. Sir, it may be very far from the 
modesty which becomes a Member of ‘this 
House, but I confess % am of opinion that 
the House of Commons is the best judge 
in this country of what is necessary’for 
the trade, and also what is required by the 
financial condition of the country... First 
of all, Sir, there are among us a- good 
many sagacious men of all sorts. ' There 
are, as | know, some very sagacious land- 
owners; we found it very hard to beat 
them even when they had a very bad ease. 
We have a very sagacious Gentleman down 
here who spoke to-night, and who, what- 
ever be the question which comes before 
us, always finds some very fitting object 
for his merciless and unscrupulots vitupet 
ation. We know many of us intimately 
all the details connected with these ques- 
tions; in fact, I suppose, there is’ not a 
trade in this country of any importante or 


the relief was to the extent of a million of | note that cannot find its represetitatives in 


taxation, in the case of paper it was not 


‘this House. For many years past we 


only a relief to that amount in money, | have had the absolute control of questions 


but it was a relief to a great industry, and 


cheap supply of paper. I speak with some 
Mr. Bright 


| of finance, and I undertake’ to declare, not- 
to ‘several other industries, whose prospe- | withstanding what the right hon. Gentle- 


rity must depend on an abundant and | man has stated, that there is not’ a’ repre- 


sentative body in the world, which ‘during 
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the last:'twenty years has done. more. in 
the way of financial. and, fiscal reforms 
with greater, advantage to, the, people. 
And yet, at, the end of that period, when 
the triumphs of this House are to be found 
not on granite and bronze monuments, but 
in, the added comforts of the population, 
and. inthe increased and undoubted loy- 
alty of the people! you are now, forsooth, 
asked: by the right hon. Gentleman to ab- 
dicate: your functions, and to, invite 400 
gentlemen, who are not traders, who have 
never been financiers, who do not possess 
means in any degree equalling your own 
of understanding the question—you are 
to.ask them to join your councils, and not 
only to advise, but to check, and even to 
control, Why, Sir, it is one of the points 
which gave memost grief in regard to this 
Question. that I have. seen the House of 
lords, taking, of, all cases, perhaps the 
worst that could possibly come before them, 
and inflicting suddenly, unexpectedly, and 
in my opinion, groundlessly, most harsh 
and cruel treatment on all the persons who 
were interested directly in this question of 
the paper excise. We are asked now, in 
terms not ambiguous, to overthrow the 
fabrie which has grown up in this country, 
which has existed, and existed without 
damage, for at least 500 years. By. the 
Report of the right hon. Gentleman we 
find that as far back as the year 1640 the 
House of Commons made this declaration, 
to,which I ask the particular attention of 
Members of the present House. They 
said :— 

“We have had uninterrupted possession of this 
privilege” [the privilege of the undisputed control 
over. the taxation and finances of the country], 


“ever since the year 1407, confirmed by a multi- 
tude of precedents both before and after, not 
shaken by one precedent for these 300 years.” 


Well, Sir, if that, be so, it carries us back 
for a period,of 520 years; and yet we are 
asked to-night in the most unblushing and 
audacious manner, to overthrow this mag- 
nificent and time-honoured fabric, and ad- 
mit to powers, to which they have hitherto 
been unaccustomed, the hereditary branch 
of the Legislature. 

Now, Sir, I say that the House of Lords 
in the course they have taken have com- 
mitted two offences, which I had .much 
rather they had not committed, because I 
am not anxious that they should depre- 
ciate themselves inthe eyes of the people 
ofthis country. [A daugh.} If hon. Gen- 

n opposite were as anxious that they 
should continue. limited. to. their proper 
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functions, doing all the good that it is pos- 
sible for, them to do, and as. little harm as 
possible, they would not laugh with that 
kind of + Be expression which I pre- 
sume they intended just now to convey as 
to what I have stated. I say the House of 
Lords have not behaved even with fair 
honour towards the House of Commons in 
this matter.. Every man of them who 
knew anything about what he was voting 
for knew that the House of Commons re- 
pealed the paper excise, not because. it 
wished to remit a million of taxes, but be- 
cause it thought that to strangle a great 
industry was an injurious mode of raising 
revenue, and, therefore, they transferred 
that amount of taxation from. the paper 
excise to the income tax., Then; Sir, I 
say if that were known in the House of 
Lords, although they. might have, disap- 
proved the change, and might have thought 
it better if it had not been made, it was 
not an honourable treatment of this House, 
and if they had the power which the 
American Senate has, and which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman wished, them 
to have, still it would not have. been fair 
to this House to enact the penny on, in- 
come and refuse to repeal the tax on paper. 
That, Sir, is a question which every man 
can understand; and I cannot believe that 
there is any Member of this House who 
does not wish it to be put in that shape. 
But, Sir, there is another thing in which 
the House of Lords have. done wrong. 
They have trampled on the confidence and 
taken advantage of the faith of the House 
of Commons. . The right hon. Gentleman 
last night made on this subject. a very 
curious. statement, which, if I were a Mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, I. should be 
disposed to find fault with. He said :— 
‘‘ Why, what can you expect? It was 
the laches of the House of Commons that 
gave the House of Lords. the opportunity 
of doing what they have done,” But, 
surely, if for 500 years the House of Lords 
have never done this,—if since the Revo- 
lution, even with the search into. prece- 
dents made by the Committee, not a single 
case which approaches. this. can be dis- 
covered—are, the House of Commons 
blameable for, thinking that. they were at 
least dealing with a House which would 
abide by the usage of the Constitution, and 
would not take advantage of the change 
which the House of Commons .made. for 
the public interest. in the mode of impos- 
ing taxation. Instead of being temporary, 
taxes: were made permanent... The. Weat 
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India interest said they did not want their 
trade to be troubled and disturbed every 
year; and the sugar duties were made per- 
petual. ‘Well, but then are we always to 
treat the Lords as political burglars, and 
invent bolts, bars, locks, everything which 
may keep them from a possible encroach- 
ment on our rights? Must we treat them 
as men who, if you give them the smallest 
opportunity, will come down upon you and 
do that which ‘you wish them not to do? 
If that be so, you must assuredly take cer- 
tain’ precautions to prevent them from con- 
tinuing such a course. 

Now, Sir, it is said that the Paper Duty 
Abolition Bill was thrown out in the Upper 
House by a great majority. That is a fact 
with which we are well acquainted. I 
was talking recently to a Peer who gave 
an explanation of this, which I will ven- 
ture to repeat. If,” he said, ‘the re- 
_— House of Lords, that is to say, the 

andred Members who during the Session 
really do transact the business, if they only 
had been in the House, the Paper Duties 
Repeal Bill would certainly have passed.” 
That, however, happened which we all 
understand, and I have no objection to re- 
peat the exact words used to me. * About 
two handred Members, who hardly ever 
come there, were let loose for the occa- 

ion.” Most of them are unknown to the 
country as politicians, and they voted out 
this “Bill by a large majority, with a 
chuckle, thinking that by doing so they 
were making a violent attack on the Mi- 
nistry, and especially on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. That is a House, recol- 
lect in which three Members form a quo- 
rum. I sometimes hear complaints in this 
House that Ministers pass measures very 
late at night, when, perhaps, only fifty 
Members are present, of whom thirty are 
eonnected ‘with the Government; but in 
the House of Lords three form a quorum. 
Proxies may be used too; and these three 
Peers forming a quorum, with proxies in 
their pockets, are to dispose of great 
questions involving £70,000,000 of taxes 
raised from the industry of the people of 
this country. At all events, if the 200 
Peers who voted that night choose to come 
down on other such occasions there is no 
single measure of finance, however liberal 
or however much for the advantage of the 
people, that they would not reject, and 
thus frustrate the beneficial intentions of 
this House. 

Now, Sir; after all I ‘have said I am 
going to make this admission, that the 
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Lords of course can rejétt a Bill,’ and’ can 
also initiate a Bill'if they like. If itiwete 
not so late (and the Lords like to et ata 

about seven) if it were not so laté a 
Lords might to-night bring in a Bill levy: 
ing a tax or voting money for the sérvicé 
of the year, and they can also reject’ any 
Bill you may send up to them. ‘They are 
omnipotent within the four ‘walls of theit 
House, just as we are within the four walls 
of this House. But if they take ‘their 
course, one wre to the general practite 
of that House and of Parliament, it’ be: 
comes us to consider what coursé we will 
take. We cannot compel them to maké 
any change; but we may ourselves takd 
any course that we please, and we may at 
least offer them the opportunity of altering 
the course they have taken. My opinion 
is that it would have been consonant with 
the dignity of this House, wholly apart 
from the question of £1,300,000 a year, 
or of £700,000 the sum for this year, to 
have passed another Bill to repeal the 
paper duty. If that had been a pie 
which I considered not the best to repeal, 
T still should have Jaid aside all partiality 
for a particular tax. The question before 
us is of far more importance than the main- 
tenance or abolition of any particular tax. 
There can be nothing more perilous to the 
country, or more fatal to the future cha- 
racter of this House than that we should do 
anything to impair and lessen the powers 
we have received from our predecessors. 
I understand there are other sums amount- 
ing to about £1,500,000 or £2,000,000, 
which have yet to go up to the House of 
Lords. Now, Sir, if the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, acting up to his 
position, which I think he has failed to do 
in this matter, had asked us, not on the 
ground (for that is a low ground) that the 
paper duty was the best duty to repeal, 
but on the ground that as the House of 
Commons have come to that decision they 
should abide by it; if he had asked us to 
pass another Bill, with an altered date, per- 
haps, and sent it up again to the House of 
Lords, he would have given them the op- 
portunity of reconsidering their decision ; 
and my full belief is that a course like 
this, taken without passion and without 
collision, would have been met ina i 
temper by that House; this difficulty 
would have been got over, and in‘all pro- 
bability both Houses for the future would 
have proceeded more regularly and ‘easily 
than they are likely to do under the plan 
proposed by the noble Lord: oe 
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ir, having stated that I shall leave the 
oad of bs Resolutions, I say there 
question | - 
is,no reason whatever in the arguments 
which aye been used why this duty 
should: have been maintained, or why it 
was perilous to remit it. Its repeal was 
consistent, with the policy of the Whigs 
before Sir Robert Peel came into power, 
with the policy of Sir Robert Peel’s Go- 
yernment, of Lord Derby’s Government, 
of Lord, John Russell’s Government, of 
lord .Aberdeen’s Government, of Lord 
Palmerston’s Government, of Lord Derby’s 
last. Government, and of the existing Go- 
yernment, The policy of the repeal of the 
paper duty is the recognized policy of this 
House, and it is the admitted interest of 
the country. Then, why, Sir, unless it 
be for a party triumph, unless it be to at- 
tack a particular Minister, why is this 
question of £700,000 this year, and less 
than double that sum in future years, raised 
to an importance which does not belong 
to it? and why, for the sake of a party 
triumph, are the great interests connected 
with it to be damaged and tortured, as 
they now are, by the action of one House 
of Parliament? I am told, Sir, there are 
Members of this House who would not 
support the Government in this course, 
and I should certainly hardly expect that 
all the Gentlemen on the benches opposite 
would lend to it their sanction. Yet I 
doubt whether if the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government were to act in the 
manner I have indicated, the great ma- 
jority of them would be induced, upon re- 
flection, to adopt. the policy which they 
have pursued with respect to these Reso- 
lutions, and whether the House of Com- 
mons would not have passed a second Bill 
even by a larger majority than that by 
which we passed the last. 

Now, Sir, there is a rumour that some 
Gentlemen on this side of the House ob- 
ject to such a course of proceeding, and 

on. Gentlemen opposite have, perhaps, 
on that account been led to take up a 
line of action upon this question in which 
they otherwise could not hope to suc- 
ceed. An hon. Gentleman behind me, 
from whom I should have expected some- 
thing better, said only last night, in speak- 
ing of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that he was a reckless and unsafe finance 
Minister, That.observation he no doubt 
confined to the question of the repeal of 
the paper duty ; but I cannot forget that in 
1853 we had the same Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as to-day, and that it was as- 
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serted then also that he had committed 
great errors, [Cheers from the Opposition. | 
Yes; but your Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer was not in office long enongh to per- 
petrate any great mistakes. Not long after 
that right hon. Gentleman assumed the 
reigns of office, he brought in a Budget 
which the House of Commons rejected, 
and upon the next occasion on which he 
proposed one, he found it n to shift 
the burden of responsibility to the shoul- 
ders of his successor. But in 1853, when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I put it to those among 
us who. were then Members of this House, 
whether it is not the fact that the strength 
of the Government, of Lord. Aberdeen;; of 
which he was a Member, was developed 
and concentrated by his action on the tax- 
ation of the country which met with uni- 
versal approbation out of doors. 

Well, we come now, Sir, to the present 
year, and while I do not wish to depre- 
ciate the popularity, or the character, 
or the ability of the noble Lord at. the 
head of the Government, or any of his col- 
leagues, still I undertake to say that the 
power and authority which his Adminis- 
tration have aequired during the present 
Session, it has gained mainly as the con- 
sequence of the beneficial propositions 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made. I heard somebody last night 
—(I am not quite sure it was not the right 
hon. Gentleman below me to-night)—talk 
of the House of Commons having been 
partly charmed and partly coerced into 
the acceptance of these propositions. But 
if that be so, and if we have proved our- 
selves to be soft-headed children who could 
be so swayed, I must say it appears to me 
very strange that such should be the case; 
for I think the House of Commons has 
upon the contrary shown wonderful inde- 
pendence, and has proved itself to be ex- 
tremely free from all those ties, the acting in 
accordance with whieh usually enables a 
Government to conduct the business of a 
Session with success. Be that, however, 
as it may, I repeat that the Budget of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exehequer when it was laid before 
the country, was received throughout all 
the great seats of industry, and among the 
farmers too—for it tended to benefit them 
as well as the inhabitants of towns—with 
universal approbation. 

Now, Sir, the'right hon. Gentleman bde- 
low me has been indulging himself to- 
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night, in accordance with his custom, in| ber for) a South-Western county: who 


dwelling upon the French Treaty, and I 
must say we have heard a great deal upon 
that subject since it was first mooted in 
this House. 


' on the benches opposite, and he me 
_ terms of exultation to me of the suceessiof 
| late years of that branch of industry jp 
We have had it commented | which you are peculiarly interested.» dg it 


upon by a great Journal in this country, | honest, then, that you should’ make such 
whose motives I will not attempt to di- | acknowledgments and not consent to ex. 


vine, but whose motto must, I think, be 
that which Pascal said ought to have been 
adopted by one of the ancients—“ Omnia 
pro tempore, sed nihil pro veritate,”— 
which being translated, may be rendered 
—“Everything for Zhe Times, but nothing 
for truth.” We have had in short, every 
description of falsehood propounded with 
respect to this Treaty. The right hon. 
Gentleman below me has not hesitated to- 
night to give currency to representations 
with respect to it wholly inaccurate, and 
if I were not here, I would apply to his 
observations a still stronger term. Did 
not the right hon, Gentleman say our 
manufacturers were—I forget the word— 
plaintiffs—no, suppliants in the ante- 
chamber of the Emperor of the French? 
The statement is one, I can tell him, 
which is wholly untrue; nay, more, and 
I may say that with the exception of some 
right hon. Gentlemen sitting on the Trea- 
sury Bench, there is no one more compe- 
tent to give an opinion on the subject than 


myself, for reasons with which the House 
is of course acquainted. I tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that nothing can exceed 
the good faith and the liberality with 
which that whole question is being treated 
by the Commissioners of the French Go- 


vernment. I would have him know that 
they are as anxious as our Commissioners 
that a great trade between England and 
France should spring up; and I will add 
that in the case of nations and Govern- 
ments in amity one with the other, whose 
representatives are endeavouring in all 
fairness and frankness to extend the com- 
merce between both, he is neither a 
statesman nor a patriot who seeks to de- 
preciate in the eyes of his countrymen the 
instrument by which it is hoped these re- 
sults will be accomplished, and thus doing 
his utmost to prevent its success. 

Now, Sir, I come to ask the House what 
is this reform in the tariff introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, by which you are so 
frightened? Is it something novel? The 
right hon. Gentleman below me says it is 
a scheme both new and gigantic in its pro- 
portions, and fatal in its principle. Now, 
I was speaking last week to an hon. Mem- 


Mr. Bright 





tend further the principles which the whole 


‘country has pronounced to be sound and 
| beneficial?’ We boast of the freedom of 
| our commerce. 


That. commerce has more 
than doubled since I had first the honour 
of a seat in this House. When, then, you 
now attack, through the right hon. Gentle 
man the Chancellor of the’ Exchequer, 
principles, the adoption of whieh ‘has 
wrought this great good, you are ndé, in 
my opinion, pursuing a course which will 
enhance your reputation with the country 
which you profess to represent. 'Thete is 
not, I contend, a man who labours:and 
sweats for his daily bread; there is nota 
woman living in a cottage, who strives to 
make her humble home happy and com- 
fortable for her husband and her children, 
to whom the words of the right hon. Geu- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequér 
have not brought hope, and to whom his 
measures, which have been defended with 
an eloquence few can equal, and witha 
logic none can contest, have not adminis- 
tered consolation. I appeal to the past 
and present condition of the country, aud 
I ask you, solemnly, to oppose no obstaele 
to the realization of those great and good 
principles of legislation. 
Sir, I will not enter further into thisques 
tion. I am unable from physical causes to 
speak with clearness, and I am afraid I must 
havesomewhat pained those whohave heard 
me. I must, however, repeat my regret 
that the noble Viscount at the head of the 
Government has not shown mote courage 
in this matter than he appears to me to 
have exhibited, and that the House of 
Commons has not evinced more self-respect. 
I fear this Session may as a consequence 


become memorable as that in which,’ for _ 


the first time, the Commons of England 
had surrendered a right which for-500 
years they had maintained unimpaired. I, 
at least, and those who act with me, ‘will 
be clear from any participation in'this; we 
shall be free from the shame which must 
indelibly be attached to the chief actors in 
these proceedings. I protested against the 
order of reference which the noble Lord 
proposed, yet I sat and laboured on the 
Committee with earnest fidelity on behalf 
of the House of Commons. have felt 
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4tean honour to sit in this House up fo this 
dimé; and I hope that; hereafter the cha- 
eter of this House will not be impaired 
the course which is about to be taken. 
J have endeavoured to show to my country- 
inen what I'consider to be the almost trea- 
son which I fear is about to be committed 
against them. I have refused to dishonour 
the memory of such Members as Coke, 
Selden, Glanville and Pym; and, if de- 
feated in this struggle, I shall have this 
consolation, that I have done all I can to 
maintain what I believe to be the honour 
of this House; and ‘that I have not sacri- 
ficed the interests which my constituents 
committed to my care. 
¢ Mr. WHALLEY: Sir, I rise for the 
of making a few observations to 
the House. | [ Ories of ‘* Divide, divide.’’] 

Mz. MELLOR: Sir, I move the adjourn- 
ment: of the Debate. 

‘Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I do sincerely 
hope and trust that the hon. and learned 
Member will not persist in pressing his 
Motion for an adjournment of the Debate. 
The question which I have brought under 
the notice of the House has been most 
fully discussed, and the House is exceed- 
ingly full, and is quite prepared to express 
its opinions. It is now Friday night, and I 
do hope that the House will come; to a 
decision. When an adjournment is spoken 
of I certainly do not know what other 
day will be convenient to adjourn to at 
this period of the Session. 

Me. BRIGHT: I beg to ask the noble 
Lord whether he will not be satisfied if 
the first Resolution were to be put and 
agreed to on the present occasion, and then 
the second and third Resolutions might be 
postponed to a future occasion. Those are 
in fact the Resolutions upon which differ- 
enee of opinion exists, and it is very na- 
tural that some discussion should : take 
place with regard to them. 

Mr. CONINGHAM: I think it highly 

that an opportunity should be 
given to every hon, Member to express his 
épinions upon the Resolutions. which have 
been submitted to the House by the noble 
Lord atthe head of the Government. 

“Mn. DISRAELI; I would, beg, to ob- 
serve that, although the first Resolution 
only is formally before the House, and the 
debate which has taken plaee has com- 
prehended all three Resolutions, they have 
been discussed as a whole.’ It appears to 
me that the debate has been very com- 
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pletely carried on, and. I certainly cannot 
understand why. it should ,be; adjourned; 
indeed, no grounds have been given why 
the debate should be prolonged. Although 
formally we are going to decide upon the 
first Resolution, yet I think that the House 
will agree that they should be taken to- 
gether. 

Mr. MELLOR: With the leave of the 
House I will withdraw my Motion for the 
Adjournment of the Debate, but I beg at 
the same time to say that I shall reserve 
to myself the right to say a few words 
upon the second Resolution. 

Motion, by leave, wtthdrawn. 

Mr. SPEAKER put the following (the 
first) Resolution :— 

Question, 

“ That the right of granting Aids and Supplies 
to the Crown is in the Commons alone, as an es- 
sential part of their constitution ; and the limita- 
tion of all such Grants, as to matter, manner; 
measure, and time, is only in them.” 


Put, and agreed to. 


Viscount) PALMERSTON moved. the 
following (the second) Resolution :— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, although the Lords have exercised ‘the 
power of rejecting Bills of several descriptions 
relating to Taxation by negativing the whole, yet 
the exercise of that power by them has not been 
frequent, and is justly regarded by this, House 
with peculiar jealousy, as affecting the right of the 
Commons to grant the Supplies and to provide 
the Ways and Means for the Service of the year.” 


Mz. MELLOR: It appears to me, Sir, 
that this Resolution expresses more than 
the House intends and certainly more, than 
the precedents prove, and I do hope that 
the noble Lord will think it necessary to 
amend the Resolution, The allegation is— 
‘That although the Lords have exerci 
the power of rejecting Bills of several de- 
scriptions relating to taxation by negativ- 
ing the whole.” I say that that expresses 
more than the precedents themselves prove, 
I. say that there is no precedent which 
establishes the fact, that the Lords have 
exercised that power by amending any 
Bill relating to taxation or to a tax swm- 
pliciter. The words which I would sug- 
gest, and to which I cannot conceive 
there can, be the least objection on the 
part of any hon. Gentlemen, are only for 
the purpose of guarding ourselves against 
making an improper and unnecessary omis- 
sion. I beg.to propose that after the word 
“« Relating,’”’, the following words, should 
be inserted, ‘‘ Among other matters,”’ .. If 
that were acceded to by the noble Lord, I 
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should have no objection to the Resolution, 
but if it be insisted upon that we are to 
consider the Resolution in the way pre- 
cisely in which it is framed, and if it be 
passed in that form, it will controvert the 
truth. Therefore, if the Amendment which 
I venture to propose to the House should 
be satisfactory to the noble Lord and to 
the hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, my objection to the Resolution 
would cease. But unless I have some as- 
surance that that course were adopted, I 
must take the sense of the House upon it. 
I therefore move that after the word “ re- 
lating,” the words be inserted, “‘ among 
other matters.” 

Amendment proposed, after the word 
‘‘ relating,” to insert the words “ amongst 
other matters.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mrz. SPEAKER put the original Mo- 
tion and the Amendment. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I object to 
the insertion of the words proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member. . These Resolu- 
tions however they may been criticised by 
some hon. Members who have spoken in 
the course of this debate, have neverthe- 
less been subjected to a good deal of con- 
sideration. 1 think that they correctly 
express the idea which they are intended 
to convey. What is meant is not that a 
Bill relating to various other matters has 
been rejected, but the point of the Resolu- 
tion is that of Bills rejected relating to 
taxation. It is stated that they are Bills 
of several descriptions relating to taxation 
which have been rejected, and I think that 
the Resolution correctly describes them. 
I conceive that the words, ‘‘ Bills of several 
descriptions,” imply what the hon. and 
learned Member has in view. 

Mx. BRIGHT: The difference between 
the noble Lord and my hon. and learned 
Friend is this, that as the Resolution 
stands, it would bear the interpretation 
that a Bill, very like the particular Bill 
which we have been discussing, was one 
of those that were among the various de- 
scriptions of Bills referred to, whereas it 
is notorious to the whole of the Com- 
mittee, and to everybody who has at- 
tended to this subject and looked into this 
matter, that that is not 'the case. There- 
fore, while I do not like the Resolution, 
while I am no friend to the Resolution 
in either shape, I think it would be better 
when we are meddling with edged tools, 
to be a little careful that we do not admit 
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something into it which would enable some, 
degenerate Members of a Ceonaaiien samt some, 
fifty years hence, to quote this: - Resolution, 
in favour of the theories and the views of 
the right hon. Gentleman the. Member; for, 
Stroud, Therefore, I hope that the moble 
Lord will allow the House till Monday 
for the purpose of considering this point, 
[Cries of “ Divide, divide !”} I was only, 
going to say, that the Gentlemen who, with 
so much consideration prepared this Rea 
lution will be able between this and Mon- 
day to—{ Ories of “ No, no!””} Theregnust 
be many hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House, who are desirous, of 
aviling thamselves of the excellent oppor, 
tunity which an adjournment of this de; 
bate will afford them, of addressing the 
House; for up to this time we have only. 
been favoured with . the views, of, two 
Speakers on the Opposition side. 

Mr. WHALLEY: I rise for the. pur- 
pose of moving that this Debate be. now 
adjourned. 

Lorn FERMOY: I beg to second thy, 
Motion. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
433; Majority 397. 

The House divided on the Amendment 
of Mr. Mextor. 

Question put, ‘That those words be, 
there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 52; Noes 
369: Majority 317. 

Main Question put, and agreed to, 


Viscount PALMERSTON proposed the 
following (the third) Resolution 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, to guard for the future against an undue 
exercise of that power by the Lords, and to se- 
cure to the Commons their rightful control over 
Taxation and Supply, this House has ‘in its| own 
hands the power so to impose and remit Taxes; 
and to frame Bills of Supply, that the right of the 
Commons as to the matter, manner, measure, 
time may be maintained inviolate.” 


Loxp FERMOY: Mr. Speaker, I:really 
have an appeal to make to the noble, Lord 
at. the head of the Government and to the 
hon. Gentleman opposite who, have exer 
cised hitherto, no doubt, a sound judg- 
ment to postpone this: Resolution, imas- 
much as upon this Resolution there are 
two very important Amendments which 
require considerable. discussion, and, ins 
asmuch as, to use a phrase which. the 
noble Lord used last . night, , ‘‘Circumy 
tances are now very different.” 1.am.at 
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glosé ‘to understand how hon. Gentlemen: 
Will ‘not ‘allow this matter to be discussed, 
put will still persist in preventing con- 
sideration being devoted to it. It is per- 
fetly clear that we ought either to dis- 
cuss the question, or we ought to adjourn. 
I’would say that the circumstances have 
now completely changed—[ Cries of “ Di- 
vide! Divide!” |—As I cannot be heard, 
I shall content myself by moving that the 
Debate be now adjourned. 

Mz. VINCENT SCULLY: I second 
the Motion. 

Viscounr PALMERSTON: I do trust 
that, after the unequivocal expression of 
opinion which has just been given by the 
Hose, and considering that there stand 
for next week matters of very considerable 
importance for discussion, it would be ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to the public ser- 
vice if this debate were not brought to a 
termination to-night. I do therefore hope 
and trust that the noble Lord will not 

ist in his Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate, but that he will allow the 
Resolution to be put at once. If, how- 
ever, the noble Lord will persist with his 
Motion, I trust that the House will reject 
it by a large majority. 

Mrz. VINCENT SCULLY: I seconded 
this Motion because discussion, which it is 
most important should take place, is shut 
out. The noble Lord (Lord Fermoy) stated 
that his object was to have the matter dis- 
cussed, and that his object was not an ad- 
journment ; but inasmuch as the matter is 
not now to be discussed there is no alter- 
native but to persist in the Motion for 
adjournment, 1 shall support the noble 
lord in his Motion. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government said that these 
Resolutions which he has submitted to the 
House are most important, and therefore 
Lapprehend they eannot be too fully dis- 
cussed. In fact, the very Amendments 
Which have been proposed in the course 
of the debate to these Resolutions are very 
important, and there are many hon. Mem- 
bers who doubtless would desire to express 
their opinions with respect to them. These 
are my reasons for seconding the Motion 
for adjournment. 

Mz. CLAY: Sir, I do trust that my 
noble Friend (Lord Fermoy) will not put 
the House to the ‘trouble of a division. 
We-all know full well how these repeated 
divisions on adjournments end, and I do 
confess with regret that it would be a very 
unseemly act of our own upon such a ques- 
tion'as this, if this debate were to be now 
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adjourned. My noble Friend can hardly ex- 
pect that any further light will be thrown 
upon this question by further discussion, 
and I must confess that I think that my 
noble Friend would better consult the dig- 
nity of the party to which he belongs by 
at once withdrawing his Motion for ad- 
journment, and thus enabling the House 
to agree to the Resolutions which have 
been submitted to them. The Resolutions 
may not do all that he feels and all that I 
feel upon the subject, but at the same 
time they are more or less a protest ; and 
I submit to my noble Friend and to the 
House, that the best course which we can 
take under existing circumstances is at 
once to agree to them. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Debate be now adjourned.” 

Put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE.—RESOLUTION. 


Act [8 & 9 Vic. c. 25] read. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he would move 
that the Speaker leave the Chair, in 
order that he might propose a Resolution, 
upon which he should ask leave to found 
a Bill. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he objected to 
the Motion. The Bill was one to undo 
what had been done in 1853 with refer- 
ence to this college; and two o’clock in 
the morning was not an hour at which 
to bring in a Resolution on which to found 
such a Bill. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that it 
was the first time he had ever known an 
hon. Member object to a Minister of the 
Crown stating the provisions of a Bill 
which he proposed to bring in. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that from the 
year 1845 to 1851 the Board of Works 
kept the buildings of the College of May- 
nooth in repair by means of an annual 
grant of public money. In 1853, how- 
ever, when the Government submitted the 
usual vote to the House of Commons it 
was defeated by a small majority upon the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Spooner). From that time to 
the. present the Board of Works in Ire- 
land were under a statutory obligation to 
keep the College in repair, but had no 
funds given to them for the purpose. The 
state of the College in consequence could 
be easily conceived. A Royal Commission 
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was appointed to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the College, who. recommended, 
not that the House of Commons should be 
asked to reverse its decision, but that 
the expenses of the building and _ repairs 
should be defrayed out of the funds al- 
ready assigned by Parliament for the pur- 
poses of the College. He had asked the 
trustees if they were willing to acquiesce 
in this arrangement, and they replied that, 
having regard to the health, comfort, and 
discipline of the students, and the efli- 
ciency of the studies, they would accept 
the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
missioners. He, therefore, proposed—ac- 
quiescing in the decision of the House, but 
not in the justice of that decision—to bring 
in a Bill to transfer from the personal en- 
dowment of some of the students of the 
College the sum of money necessary to 
keep the College in repair. The whole 
sum to which the Bill referred was that 
devoted by the 6th clause of the Maynooth 
College Act to the endowment of 250 
pupils. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by placing in the hands of the 
Chairman a Resolution. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that instead 
of the old buildings having been repaired 
as intended by Parliament, new buildings 
had been erected, and accommodation made 
for one-half more pupils than the entire 
number in the College in 1845. That 
was a misappropriation of the money 
granted by Parliament. He objected to 
proceeding with the Resolution at that 
hour. 

Mr. DEEDES moved that the Chairman 
leave the Chair. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
there would be ample opportunity for dis- 
cussing the measure on the second read- 
in 


g- 
Lorp NAAS said, that they could not 
discuss the Bill till they had it before 


them. He, therefore, hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would be allowed to bring 
in the Bill. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he had no wish to 
oppose the general wish of the Committee. 
He hoped, however, that the second read- 
ing would be moved at a time which 
would give ample opportunity for discus- 
sion. 

Mr. DEEDES withdrew his Amend- 
ment. 

Resolution agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Resolved, 
That the Chairman be directed to move the 


Mr, Cardwell 
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House, That leave be, given,to, bringin a, to 
enable the Trustees of the Royal College Fae 
Patrick, at Maynooth, to make provision for ber. 
tain necessary buildings and repairs. b ont 

Resolution to be reported on Monday 


next. 
House adjourned at Three o’cloc 
till Monday next, 


HOUSE OF LORDS; 
Monday, July 9, 1860. 


Minvres.] Puosiic Brirrs.—1* Local Taxation 
Returns. 
2° Naval Discipline. 


ITALY.—EXPLANATION. 


Tue Marquess or NORMANBY ‘said; 
he wished to call the attention of his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord -srougham)-to 
the impression that was made, adverse to 
some highly respectable persons, friendsof 
his own, by the disparaging tone in which 
his noble and learned Friend spoke the 
other evening of some correspondence that 
had been addressed to him by certain gen* 
tlemen in Florence. How did that cor 
respondence originate, and what was ‘its 
nature? It was conveyed to him by per- 
sons in whom he could place as much re 
liance as he could in any one in this House 
or in his noble and learned Friend himself, 
and it related to the acts and proceedings 
of the Provisional Government in’ Tus: 
cany—a Provisional Government which 
was supported and nursed mainly by the 
action of the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. That Government had 
gagged the press so that not one word was 
allowed to appear in public except what 
was favourable to the acts of Baron 'Rica- 
soli, and therefore his correspondents were 
compelled to transmit their statements ’to 
him in order that they might be read in 
the House of Lords. But now the ‘Provi+ 
sional Government was at an end;' and 
what had since happened? Inva news- 
paper, which had been started by the most 
eminent men in Florence within’ the last 
six weeks, all the statements of ‘his ‘eor- 
respondents with regard to the misdeeds, 
the duplicity, the tyranny of’ the Provi- 
sional Government were fully substantiated: 
Had the Government denied ‘the facts? 
On the contrary, after a vain attempt to 
suppress the paper,’ they bought up the 
printer and the other printers ‘in the town 
to refuse ‘to ‘print ‘it. But: here, too; he! 
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Was glad to say they failed; so that the 
newspaper which contained this exposé of 
the deeds of the Provisional Government, 
after having been suspended for ten days, 
was now in such credit that it was pub- 
lished daily instead of, as at first, three 
times a week. The result, then, of the 
discredit which had been attached to the 
statements of his correspondents was that 
they were substantiated in a newspaper 
published by some of the first men in 
Florence.’ He might also stute that he 
had foreseen, and had warned the House 
from the beginning, that the only result 
of our interference in Tuscan affairs would 
be the strengthening of the Mazzini party. 
That party was now growing stronger and 
bolder than ever, and the last account he 
had received from Florence was that no 
fewer than three barricade committees had 
been formed in that town. Discredit had 
also been thrown on some statements he 
made on the authority of the French news- 
papers with respect to atrocities committed 
in Sicily ; but these statements were con- 
firmed the day after he made them by the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, though he said the acts were not 
traced to General Garibaldi. Now, he 
never said that these outrages were the 
acts of the Government or that they were 
the acts of persons acting under the Go- 
vernment. But what he said, and what 
he would repeat was, that when the regu- 
lar Government was suspended, then every 
person acting at all was acting under the 
authority of General Garibaldi; and he 
did not think when a person assumed re- 
sponsibility such as General Garibaldi had 
done, and great atrocities were committed, 
it was enough to say that the reports of 
the British Admiral on the station were to 
the effect that Garibaldi was perfectly hu- 
mane and moderate. He never meant to 
dispute that, for he knew nothing on the 
subject, but Garibaldi ought not to put 
himself in a situation of such responsibi- 
lity if he could not prevent the crimes 
that were committed by those under him. 
It was unn to assure his noble and 
leaned Friend that he did not mean to 
bring. any charge against him, but he 
thought this explanation was due to those 
respectable persons wao had corresponded 
With him, and whose statements, though 
they had been discredited at first, were now 
80 completely substantiated. 

Lorn BROUGHAM:—I am sure my 
noble Friend and the House will acquit 
mé in anything which I said from intend- 
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ing to cast even the slightest imputation 
on my noble Friend himself. Correspond- 
ence undoubtedly means letters received as 
well as sent; and when I described the 
very small value which I atiached to the 
correspondence of my noble Friend I meant 
letters which he had received, and not 
letters which he had sent. Of thore I had 
no means of judging, except from my en- 
tire confidence in my noble Friend, and 
whatever statements were conveyed in 
those 1 am quite certain would be accurate. 
The value which I attached to the letters 
containing the details referred to by the 
noble Marquess was certainly of the very 
smallest, and nothing which has now fallen 
from my noble Friend has inclined me toe 
raise that estimate. My information from 
Florence is diametrically opposed to that 
of my noble Friend—though I have no 
doubt whatever that he will attach as 
little value to my correspondence as I have 
attached to his. I believe that the Go- 
vernment of Florence is not subject to the 
imputations cast upon it by the corre- 
spondents of my noble Friend, but that it 
is perfectly free from those charges. As 
to that celebrated individual—not more 
celebrated than he deserves—General Gari- 
baldi, I am exceedingly glad indeed to 
hear that my noble Friend does not at all 
impute to him those excesses which he 
says have been committed in the course of 
the revolutionary proceedings which have 
taken place in Sicily. However, I did not 
quite so understand my noble Friend on a 
former occasion, and to-night I thought 
that, if he did not actually quite charge 
these excesses upon General Garibaldi, he 
more than insinuated that he is answerable 
for them. I suppose my noble Friend 
means that a man who is in supreme 
power is answerable for everything which 
is done during his dictatorship; but in no 
other sense can General Garibaldi be an- 
swerable for any of those offences to which 
reference has been made. My noble Friend 
seems to be under the impression that the 
Secretary of State admitted those excesses 
the other night in the other House of Par- 
liament, and also that General Garibaldi 
had something to do with them; but my 
belief is that he peremptorily denied it, as 
I do now upon his authority and upon the 
authority of all others who have any know- 
ledge of the matter. Thereisnocause known 
in history which has met with more uni- 
versal acceptance than the cause of the 
Sicilians, with General Garibaldi at their 
head, against the tyrant of Sicily and his 
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emissaries, whether in the shape of sbirri 
or soldiers—the soldiers, I verily believe, 
but for a season about to remain in allegi- 
ance to him. I am told there is a con- 
stitution about to be imposed, not upon 
Sicily, for that is out of the question, but 
upon Naples; in my firm belief, and in 
my entire and hearty hope and prayer, 
such constitution will utterly fail to save 
that detestable tyranny. 

Tae Maxovess or NORMANBY had 
never said that General Garibaldi was per- 
sonally answerable for the outrages that 
had been committed. What he did say, 
and what he now repeated, was, that when 
@ man, in violation of the law of nations, 
assumed absolute power, either in Sicily 
or elsewhere, he rendered himself respon- 
sible for all the outrages that were com- 
mitted. The noble Lord, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, did not trace those 
outrages to General Garibaldi personally ; 
but he did not deny that outrages had 
been committed. One word more as to 
his correspondents. The noble and learned 
Lord said, that what he had heard made 
no difference in the value he imputed to 
these statements. What, no difference! 
when he informed him that every word in 
those statements had been confirmed and 





repeated in a Liberal newspaper published | 
in Florence? In 1848 his noble and learn- | 
ed Friend spoke strongly against the revo- | 
tionary spirit ; and the other night his noble | 
and learned Friend stated that he did not | 
retract or change one word of what he then | 
said. All he had to say was, that if his | 
noble and learned Friend’s opinions were | 
not changed, he had greatly changed his | 
mode of giving expression to them. 

Lorp BROUGHAM wished to add one 
word only with regard to General Gari- | 
baldi. His noble Friend said that he had | 
proceeded in violation of the law of nations , 
to liberate his fellow-subjects. 

THe Marquess or NORMANBY: Not 
his fellow-subjects. 

Lorv BROUGHAM: His countrymen, 
then. | 

Tue Marevess or NORMANBY : Why 
his coun’ en? 

Lorp BROUGHAM : Because he is an 
Italian. He could only say that if the 
law of nations was to be enforced to the 
perpetual subjugation and misery of na- 
tions, the sooner they had as little as pos- 
sible of the law of nations the better. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE wished to call at- | 
tention to one phrase made use of by the | 
noble Marquess, that the noble Lord, the | 


Lord Brougham 
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Foreign Secretary, in the other House;'said 
he could not trace the outrages committed 
in Sicily to General Garibaldi. ' Thatrwas 
a phrase which would imply that hie noble 
Friend had a suspicion of General Gari: 
baldi’s connivance in those outrages, though 
there was not sufficient evidence’ of the 
fact. His noble Friend's expressions, how- 
ever, went much further than a denidlof 
any proof that General Garibaldi had eon 
nived at those excesses. Not only owas 
there no connivance, but he‘had done:his 
utmost to prevent them; and by ‘the ‘last 
intelligence, it appeared that he had’ re 
course to severe measures for that purpose. 
But when a man was placed in the position 
of General Garibaldi it was: not surprising 
that he should not be able to prevent'the 
commission of everything of which he dis- 
approved. He certainly deserved the high- 
est credit for the generosity and’ modera- 
tion which he had displayed: -It) must 
not be forgotten, too, that if some outrages 
had been committed in the excitementiof 
a revolution, outrages had been previously 
committed by the Royal troops, which were 
perfectly well known to all the world, and 
which were unsurpassed by anything) of 
which the oppressed people of Sicily’ had 
been guilty. 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE BILL, 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
ing read. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET, in moving 
the second reading of the Bill to amend 
the laws relating to the government of 
the Navy, said that it was nearly a cen- 
tury since the Act was brought in which 
at present governed the discipline of the 
navy, and the changes of the law and the 
progress of public opinion with regard’ to 


‘the service, rendered it very desirable that 


Amendments should be introduced and the 
law revised. Neither offences nor punish- 
ments were clearly defined. A paper which 
was in their Lordships’ hands showed the 
spirit in which it was intended ‘by this Bill 
to deal with the subject. It was p 

to deal with it on principles of justice and 
humanity, without relaxing in ‘any degree 
the discipline of the navy. The men'w 
know what punishments they ineurred, 
and that the object was to keep’ good 
order among themselves, without which 
they could have no comfort or safety on 
board ship. With an ill-disciplined orew, 
the insubordinate ‘and disorderly ‘shitked 
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work, and, as the work must be: done, 
it fell upon the orderly and subordinate. 
It,was, therefore, in the interest of the 
orderly men; that the disorderly should 
be: punished) It; was proposed to di- 
minish the almost universal punishment of 
death which stood inthe old code. It 
waa (never inflicted in a great many cases, 
and it was desirable the men should know 
what in those cases their punishment really 
would be. He had received a great many 
suggestions from officers who were compe- 
tent to form a sound opinion upon several 
of the details, some of which he intended 
to.adopt. After the second reading he 
should propose to go into Committee pro 
formd, in order to introduce those Amend- 
ments, and the Bill might be debated and 
re-considered on going again into Commit- 
tee on a future day. There were many 
reasons why it was desirable to pass the 
Bill: this year. They had heard with 
aegret of disturbances in vessels both at 
thome and abroad, and he was told that 
one great fault of the present law was that 
the petty officers, who stood between the 
officers and seamen, and on whom good dis- 
cipline in great measure depended, though 
protected on board ship, were not protect- 
ed sufficiently on shore. They were often 
injured and insulted on shore by the men, 


whose conduct they had found fault with 


on board ship. The Bill, therefore, con- 
tained a clause by which martial law 
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lieve him of that personal odium which he 
was at present apt to incur if he inflict- 
ed corporal punishment. Their Lordships 
were, no doubt, aware that seamen were 
now grouped in two classes, and that first- 
class men were not liable to corporal pun- 
ishment at all till they had been reduced 
to the second class. Every precaution, 
therefore, had been taken to place cor- 
poral punishment on a safe footing. He 
was certainly not prepared to give up this 
mode of punishment, as certain persons 
who called themselves the ‘“‘ friends of the 
sailor” demanded. He believed that its 
abolition would be a positive misfortune 
to the well-behaved men, and would lead 
to great inconvenience at sea, as confine- 
ment would be almost the only substitute. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE agreed 
with the noble Duke as to the importance 
of the subject ; but he was of opinion that 
the discipline of the navy was equally, if 
not more, dependent on the character and 
conduct of the officers in command than 
upon the code of laws under which they 
acted. In forming an opinion on this ques- 
tion, the public had not made sufficient al- 
lowance for the peculiarities of the naval 
service, and had been too prone to consider 


‘the Articles of War on the same ground as 


the general law of the land. The effect of 
popular opinion acting on the successive 
Boards of Admiralty had been to render it 


would be extended to protect the petty | extremely difficult for officers to carry out 
officers on shore, as well as on board ship. | the naval code of laws and to maintain the 
The continuance of corporal punishment | discipline of the service; and that influ- 


jm the navy was a question which he had 
considered very carefully, and had heard 
fully and fairly discussed among naval 
officers. The conclusion at which he had 
arrived was, that to transfer the power 
of inflicting corporal punishment from the 
captain to a court-martial would be to 
‘diminish the authority of the captain and 
to endanger the discipline of the service. 


The nearest approach which could safely | 





ence could only be met by the establish- 
ment of a detailed system of discipline, 
and by the personal example of command- 
ing officers in sharing the same privations 
and restrictions as their men. Let the offi- 
cers show that they were determined to 
maintain discipline; but at the same time 
let them make it apparent that they them- 
selves took their share of that discipline. 
He owned that the language of the exist- 


be made to such a system was to provide ing Act of Parliament, which had been in 
+-as, was done in the present Bill—that, | force for a hundred years, was too gene- 
except in the case of open mutiny, no man ral and comprehensive, and that it was de- 
‘should. be subjected to corporal punishment | sirable that the particular offence and the 
by the commanding officer until, the case | punishment attached should be clearly de- 


chad, been inquired into, and reported upon | fined. He had, therefore, no objection to 


‘by one or more officers appointed by the | the measure of the noble Duke as a whole, 
commander, By that means the responsi- although there were points in which, it 
bility would be to a certain extent divid- might be improved. He highly approved 
ed between the captain and one or more | the manner in which the noble Duke. pro- 
of his subordinates. He proposed that ar- posed to deal with the distinction which 
tangement rather for the protection of the | prevailed between offences committed on 
‘captain than of the men,. as it-would re- | shore, and on board of ships... The exemp- 


| 
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tions from martiallaw which a seaman at 
present enjoyed when he quitted his ship 
certainly tended to unsettle him on his re- 
turn on board, and not unfrequently petty 
officers who ‘attempted to: enforce very 
strict discipline were assaulted by the men 
when on shore. A marine who miscon- 
ducted himself on shore was liable to the 
same punishment as on board. Not so 
the seaman, who was amenable only to 
the civil law for his conduct on shore. 
One result of this was, a threat to a petty 
officer to retort upon him when he landed 
has the effect of deterring him from dis- 
charging his duty. The Bill gave power to 
the Lords of the Admiralty to suspend, 
annul, or modify any sentence passed’ on 
any person subject to the Act, except the 
sentence of death, which could only be re- 
mitted by Her Majesty. _He objected to 
any proposal to constitute the Lords. of 
the Admiralty an appellant court. The 
naval officers who composed a court-martial 
were generally quite as good judges as the 
Lords of the Admiralty, if not better. An 
appeal from a court-martial was always 
open to the Crown, and, although he wish- 
ed to see an appellate jurisdiction esta- 
blished, it ought to be entrusted, he 
thought, to men learned in the law, and 
not. to the Admiralty. Great objections 
were properly entertained to the 15th, sec- 
tion of the 49th clause, which set up with- 
in the walls of the ship a court. for the 
judgment of offences. The clause said :— 


“Except in case of open mutiny no man shall 
be sentenced by the commanding officer to corpo- 
ral punishment until his offence has been inquired 
into by one or more officers appointed by such 
commanding officer, and the guilt or innocence 
< the Prisoner reported to such commanding 
officer.’ 


He objected to this clause, thinking it 
desirable to retain in the hands of the 
captain the sole power, conduct, and man- 
agement of the ship from first to last, to- 
gether with the full responsibility of such 
command. Thecaptain might himself see 
an offence committed, and yet under this 
clause he would be unable to punish the 
offender until his guilt had been inquired 
into by these officers. Such a regulation 
would diminish and injure the authority 
of the captain, and have a prejudicial in- 
fluence upon the discipline of the ship. 
At present an interval of forty-eight hours 
elapsed between the sentence of corporal 
punishment and its infliction, so that 
ample time existed for inguiry.and recon- 


{LORDS}: 





sideration. He trusted] that.the House ] 
The Earl. of Hardwicke 


would not’ agree to this inquiry by junidr 
officers; there wére several clausés ini the! 
Bill which required the’ most: careful cons! 
sideration, either before) 'a(‘Seléct Gomun 
mittee. or:in» Committee ofr the ‘Whole: 
House: Old od 

Lorp COLCHESTER rs ‘this: Bil: 
proposed to remodel the whole law upom: 
this subject. | He! did not ‘object ‘to!maniy 
of the alterations; indeed he’ approvedvof; 
some of them being made, but  others:! 
would require some: notice in Committees! 
In his opinion it was absolutely necessary, 
for the good of the ‘ship, that: the: captain 
should have complete command over «all. 
persons in the ship. 

Viscount MELVILLE objected to that 
part of the Bill by which an officer might 
be dismissed the service for what was 
called an “error ofjudgment.”” He thought 
this a very severe penalty. - 

Tae Duxe or SOMERSET would con- 
sider the various suggestions that. had, 
made, with a view to their adoption in Com- 
mittee if they were deemed'advisable. If 
the Bill was sent to a Select Committee, up-, 7 
stairs, and noble Lords attended to it for a: 
day or two, he had no doubt that it might 
be considerably improved. 

Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord, 
ingly, and committed to a Committee. of 
the whole House on Thursday nezt. 


LAW AND EQUITY BILL. ,; ue 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (dtoording’t te 
Order). 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR. said, that: 
to his great regret the Select’ Committee! 
to which this Bill was referred had ‘struék:”! 
out several most valuablé clauses, but: he | 
hoped the House might. before long be in*.’! 
dueed to adopt. them. The Bill as it stood 
still contained important amendments: of! 
the law which he believed would: be found «: 
beneficial in practice, ‘and! he therefoté 
submitted it to ‘the favourable consider-/ 
ation of their Lordships. Two clauses had! 
been omitted by mistake, and: he» believed: 
there was no objection ‘to their owner 
tion. 

Loxp BROUGHAM shared'in thie reset 
expressed, by his noble and learned Friend! 
at the decision which had been atrived at | 
by the Select Committee. He hoped:thaty 
next year, his noble Friends who had over-* 
powered. the Lord Chancellor and ‘himself’ 
in the Committee would, cometo, he would: 


not say a wiser, but'a different opiniom:0(-’ 
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the'view taken. by the noble and learned 
Lords who had just) addressed the Com- 
mittee! |He~believed that) the Bill: had 
beén mitch improved by the omission of 
the clauses referred to; those which  re- 


mained’ would doubtless prove exceedingly | 


useful. ; 

Tas: LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
sipporters of the Bill in its original shape 
had-been only compelled to yield to what 
lawyers called the ts: major, which could 
not be resisted. 

Amendments made. The Report thereof 
toibe received Zo-morrow. 

House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
till, To-morrow Half- 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 9, 1860. 


Mixorzs.] Pusrre Brixrs.— 1° Inclosure (No 2.); 

2® Queen’s Prison; Clearance Inwards and Lien 
for Freight. 

$ Indemnity; Mines Regulation and Inspection; 
Metropolitan Building Act (1855) Amendment; 
Burial Grounds (Ireland) Act (1856) Amend- 
ment ; Bleaching and Dyeing Works. 


HOUSES OF REFUGE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W: EWART said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board, Whe- 
ther there will be any objection on’ the 
part of the Board to introduce a Clause 
into ‘the Poor ‘Law Bill, or Poor Law 
Amendment Bill, which would render it 
legal'on the part of Guardians of the Poor 
ineEngland and Wales to expend Poor 
Rates in relief to women ‘and girls who 
may be received into accredited Houses of 
Refuge, or Homes, for the purposes of 
moral and industrial training ? 

Mr. ©. P. VILLIERS said, that he was 
aware of the scheme to ‘which this question 
referred, and that it was favoured by some 
very excellent and benevolent individuals, 
and»on that account it had reesived’ the 
very attentive consideration of the Poor 
Law Board: “He was bound, however, to 
telbhis:hon. Friend that it was the opinion 
of those who had had most experience in 
the:administration ofthe ‘Poor Law,’ as 
Welk-as those ‘on whose legal’ advice the 


ony GHELMSFORD. dissented: from | Poor Law only uridertook ‘to ‘relieve desti- 


) tution and to take charge of the children 


of destitute persons. The proposal of his 
hon: Friend was for the purpose of apply- 
ing the rates for the maintenance of adult 
persons not under the supervision of the 
Guardians, and in places not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Magistrates. The Le- 
gislature might change its policy in this 
respect, but he could not but think that 
the greatest care would be required, if it 
did so, to guard against some of the evils 
to which farming the poor was formerly 
subject, and which rested upon somewhat 
the same principle. 


KENSINGTON GARDENS.—QUESTION. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to put a question to the First Commissioner 
of Works on a subject which had excited 
much interest—it was, Whether he pro- 
poses to make a road through the centre of 
Kensington Gardens, as was stated, join- 
ing Tyburnia to Belgravia, and going over 
the site of the Exhibition building? He 
would also ask whether the right hon. 
Gentieman will make such a road without 
previously coming to Parliament for its 
sanction. 

Mr. COWPER said, he had no intention 
at present to do what the hon. Member 
had mentioned. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he wish- 
ed to know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man means to apply for the consent of 
Parliament in the first instance. 

Mr. COWPER said, he had thought it 
unnecessary to say that if any money was 
required for any works in the Park, he 
would certainly think it right, upon the 
whole, to ask the House to vote the money 
before he spent it. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY 
(SALARIES, &c.)—-RESOLUTIONS. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Question [25th June], 


“That this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee on Pasrapter and Insolvency [Salaries, 


&c.] in the first Resolution, as amended, ‘ That 
the Salaries, Allowances, Remunerations, and Re- 
tiring Annuities, which may become ‘payable to 
certain persons appointed under or affected by any 
Act of the present Session for amending the Law 
relating to Bankruptey and Insolvency in Eng- 
land, shall be charged upon the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
ao 


Board «depended, that ‘this’ scheme was | land 


the province of the Poor Law,’and 
almost at variance with its purpose. ° The 





Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. . - , ws 
[ Second Night. 
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‘Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL: ‘Sir, as 
some days have elapsed since the vote of 
the 25th of June, it may be convenient 
that I should state to the House the course 
which I intend to adopt to repair the mis- 
chief done by that vote. It will be: re- 
collected that the vote was taken upon a 
Motion of the ‘hon. Baronet the Member 
for Evesham (Sir Henry Willoughby), pro- 
posing to omit from the Report on Salaries 
the word ‘compensation.” At the men- 
tion of that word the House fell into a fit 
of indignation. It was idle to attempt to 
tell them, as I did, that: the Bankruptey 
and Insolvency Bill created no new com- 
pensation, that the compensations spoken 
of in the Report of the Committee were 
the penalties paid for the sins of a past 
generation, because they were created in 
1831, and that the Bill now before the 
House did nothing but what was recom- 
mended by a Commission presided over by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) as 
being a measure dictated by ordinary jus- 
tice. It was of no use to tell the House 
that. The House was determined to omit 
the word ‘‘compensation,’’ and accordingly 
that word was struck out of the Report. 
Now, one object of the Bill for the amend- 


ment of the law of bankruptcy and insol- 
vency which I have introduced is to re- 


lieve suitors in bankruptcy from an enor- 
mous burden of fees which ought never to 
have been imposed upon them, and part of 
those fees were created for the purpose of 
answering these very compensations. The 
fees which I propose to remit will amount 
to. very nearly £90,000 a year. Undoubt- 
edly, they ought néne of them to have 
been imposed, but when they are to be 
abolished it becomes necessary to provide 
from other sources the sums raised by them. 
The only step which I took to encroach 
upon any other fund was that recommend- 
ed by the Commission of throwing those 
charges which were a legacy from the bad 
state of things altered in 1831 upon the 
: instead of leaving them to be borne 

y the suitors in Bankruptcy. In conse- 
quence of the vote of the House it be- 
comes necessary to alter altogether the ar- 
rangements of the Bill. I am, however, 
able to do so without much inconvenience ; 
and it would not, therefore, have been. that 
eause which induced me at the moment to 
hesitate as to going on with the Bill. But, 
Sir, I took that vote as an indication of 
the temper of the House. I had met with 
three adverse divisions. J had received 





from the opposite side of the: Houseiths 
most generous and the mostienlighteried 
support. I am indebted to the: honzard 
learned Member for Belfast) (Sir 
Cairns),to the hon. and: learned: 
for Wallingford (Mr. Malins), the hon; and 
learned Member for East Suffolk (Sir Fitz. 
Roy Kelly) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of ‘Dublin 
(Mr: Whiteside), for such assistance ;!but 
the adverse divisions were all called far 
and headed: by hon. Gentlemen who, sit 
behind me. | Nothing: would induce meito 
proceed with the Bill unless there is:some 
confidence in the Government and some 
confidence in its author. It is a Bill which 
not twenty Gentlemen in the House: have 
read, and which certainly not twenty:un 
derstand; therefore, if every hon. Gentle. 
man is todo that which is ‘right in hisown 
eyes, whether he understards the matter 
or not, it would be of no use to,attempt:to 
proceed with the measure. I could:un 
doubtedly meet any ordinary opposition; 
but the blows which I have received have 
come from familiar friends in whom: 
trusted. What probability is there of:sue- 
cess? I am opposed by the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for Coventry: (Mr. 
Ellice), although I believe there is notia 
single merchant or manufacturer in. that 
place who has not petitioned in favour of 
the Bill. The hon. and learned Member 
for Nottingham (Mr. Mellor) also ‘went out 
with the majority, yet from the towa 
which he represents I have received; the 
strongest entreaties to go on with the mew 
sure; nay, on the part of the whole \com- 
mercial world there is, as far as I see; with 
the exception of some matter of detail, the 
greatest anxiety for the passing of ‘this 
Bill. We have had two nights, and have 
got through twenty-four clauses. | Unless, 
therefore, there is a general disposition: to 
put confidence in the Government, to trust 
to the attention and care which have beea 
used in preparing this Bill, and to: place 
that confidence upon the ‘approbation 
which has been given to it by the public, 
who are infinitely more concerned init, and 
have been infinitely more. diligent inits 
study than have hon. Members of “this 
House, I must give up the iattempt to pass 
it asa hopeless task. In the hope that such 
confidence will be extended, and thatiwe 
shall proceed with a desire to pass it; lam 
willing to go on with the Bill. psa 
The arrangement which: I :propose; in 
order to remedy the mischief. whieh: the 
hon. Baronet somewhat unconsciously. did 
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is this—I propose to leave the additional 
palaries. of the County Court Judges, if the 
House shall think fit to pass them, charged 
upon’ the Consolidated Fund, but I ‘also 

to give to that fund a very large 
compensation for that’ small additional 
ebarge. The House will recollect that 
the County Court Judges have been treat- 
ed with some little inequality—I may say 
with some degree of unfairness. They are 
divided into three classes; some receive 
$1,500 a year, another small class re- 
ovives 61,350, and another £1,200. Now, 
itbeing the object of the Bankruptcy Bill 
te give additional labour in bankruptcy 
to these Judges, and especially to those 
who receive only £1,200 a year, I propose 
to:make the salaries of all County Court 
Judges £1,500 a year. In return for this 
it/has been felt that the fees of the County 
Courts would well bear some augmenta- 
tion; At present 10d. in the pound only 
is paid for each plaint; it is proposed to 
increase that to ls. At present nothing 
is paid for the service of a summons, and 
in consequences summonses are frequent- 
ly taken out vexatiously. It is proposed 
to impose a small charge upon the service 
ofa summons, and so numerous are these 
summonses that this trifling additional im- 
post, which has been recommended by fifty 
County Court Judges out of fifty-seven, 
will, bring into the Consolidated Fund 
about £34,000 a year, the charge which 
Iypropose to throw upon it amounting to 
oily £10,500. If, therefore, that be done 
which the House is aware depends upon 
the Treasury and the Lord Chancellor, the 
Consolidated Fund, instead of being a 
doser, will, in fact, be a considerable 
gainer. ‘he other measure which I shall 
ask the House to adopt is this—I shall 
leave the compensations and retiring an- 
muities created by the Act of 1831 charged 
where they now are. I propose that a 
statement of accounts shall be laid before 
Patliament on the Ist of March every 
year, and that a vote for any deficiency 
Which may exist, never exceeding the 
amount of compensations and retiring al- 
towances, shall be taken on the Ist of 
‘Apri. In that way I expect to enable 
the Court of B to diminish its 
fees to the amount of about £90,000 per 
annum. Those fees may be described in 
few words. There-are stamp duties now 
paid to the amount of £26,000 a year; 
d propose to redace them to about £5,000. 
‘Rhere is a heavy percentage paid upon 
‘estates:in- bankraptey, ‘which, upon “an. 
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average of seven or eight years, amounts 
to about £38,000. I to take 
that away altogether, because the prac- 
tical effect of its continuance would be 
to keep very large estates out of the court. 
In addition, there are large and oppres- 
sive percentages received by the official 
assignees; they amounted last year to 
nearly £51,000. I propose to abolish 
these altogether. Of course in making 
these large reductions I reckon upon ia 
considerable increase to the income of the 
court, which I expect will be made by 
bringing all trust deeds and deeds of com+ 
position within the reach of the law of 
bankruptey. It will be recollected that 
the great feature of the present Bill is to 
make the law of bankruptcy part of the 
ordinary law of debtor and creditor. As 
the matter now stands you cannot have 
the aid of the law of bankruptcy without 
not: only going into the court, but admi- 
nistering the whole of the estate in the 
Court. It frequently happens, however, 
that you want the assistance of the law of 
bankruptcy for a particular purpose only. 
I propose to give that benefit to all 
trustees, creditors, and parties to deeds of 
composition upon their paying a very ‘in- 
considerable stamp duty, and registering 
the deeds in the Court of Bankruptcy. At 
present a great part of the insolvency bu- 
siness is conducted in a very irregular 
manner. All imsolvencies of any magni+ 
tude are made the subject of private ar- 
rangement, and there is no record kept of 
the state of solvency or insolvency among 
non-traders. Under the improved ‘system 
which I propose there will be a perfect 
record. According to the best returns 
trust deeds and deeds of composition 
amount to between 8,000 and 9,000 per 
annum. In future they may not exceed 
6,000, and I propose to derive from them, 
in the shape of a graduated stamp, a sum 
amounting to about £60,000. In return 
for that small payment, they will get the 
whole benefit of the law of bankruptcy; 
they will enjoy the advantage of acting 
under the direction of the court, and, 
upon the whole, I have no doubt that 
the deficiency which I should otherwise 
have in my income will be amply provided 
for. I trust, therefore, that we may now 
goon with the Bill, and do what we can to 
rescue this great mereantile nation from a 
reproach which jt bears, I am sorry to 
say, in marked — to other nations 
—that, while itis the greatest trading 
sountry in‘the world, ‘its law’ of bank- 
{[ Second Night. 





1623 Bankruptey and 
ruptcy and insolvency is in ‘a most imper- 
fect and even disgraceful condition. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded by 
moving that the first Resolution, as amend- 
ed, beagreed’ to. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY denied 
that the Amendment he proposed and 
carried on a former occasion involved any 
“mischief” whatever. It simply affirmed 
the principle that it was not desirable to 
connect Amendments of the law with im- 
mense charges upon the Consolidated Fund. 
He had no wish, for his part, to oppose 
the Amendment of the law now proposed 
by the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
though he thought a Bill containing 540 
clauses was a rather dangerous sort of 
Amendment, likely to afford considerable 
employment to gentlemen of the long robe. 
It appeared to him that the Attorney 
General would derive from the eompensa- 
tion account, which amounted to a very 
large sum, and from the fees which he 
proposed to establish under the present 
Bill, a sum amply sufficient to cover all 
charges. 

Mz. E. P. BOUVERIE remarked, that 
the House ought to be much obliged to the 
hon. Baronet opposite for having brought 
forward his Amendment. It was quite 
clear that the fees in the Bankruptcy 
Court ought to be charged with the com- 
pensations, and if it turned out in the long 
run that some small balance was not pro- 
vided for, then it would be for the House 
to consider whether it would make up the 
deficiency. That was a better course than 
placing a fixed charge on the Consolidated 
Fund. He wished entirely to disclaim 
that any Member 6n that side of the 
House had been moved by a factious feel- 
ing in the course they had taken; but it 
was not reasonable to expect that a Bill 
containing 540 clauses: should be taken on 
the tpse diatt of any person, however dis- 
tinguished. 

Mr. BARROW said, the administration 
of the law had been loaded from time to 
time with useless sinecures to a most dis- 
graceful extent, and upon a former occa- 
sion he had thought it his duty to protest 
against the transfer of a sinecure of that 
description from the fee fund of the Court 
of ain to the taxpayers of the 
country. He doubted very much whether 
it was desirable to increase the tax on the 
poor suitors of the County Courts in order 
to relieve the rich suitors of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, and he was very much dis- 


posed to vote against that portion of the 
‘The Attorney General 


{OOMMONS} 





measure which proposed ‘to’ draw- ititey 
sort of central vortex a vast number of 
transactions which parties now arranged 
in private in order to save the expensé of 
the law courts. wine 

Mr. HENLEY said, that though he was 
one of the unfortunate individuals ‘who 
voted against the scheme of compensation 
which had been proposed by the Govern: 
ment, he was not anxious to escape thé 
censure which the hon. and learned Attor 
ney General had distributed. He thought, 
when the comprchensiveness of the scheme 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’ ‘was’ 
considered, and that it might include 
one, from the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
the poorest curaté, and from the highest 
Duke to the dweller under the poorest 
roof, the Attorney General need ‘not doubt 
that he should get plenty of fish into his 
net; and, if that were so, he thought'it 
was rather too much to expect that every 
body should take the clauses of this Bill 
for granted. The Bill would affect a very 
great number of people, perhaps without 
one in ten of them knowing how they 
might be brought under its provisions. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman ought 
to be prepared, therefore, to expect some 
degree of opposition. Any person ‘who 
had incurred encumbrances for the last 
twenty years might find himself drawn in 
under this Bill, and might have to pay ad 
ditional interest in time of pressure, 'to 
escape from the effect of its provisions. 
Whether the scheme would work well} 
time alone would show; but, at any rate, 
a sufficient number of persons might be 
brought within its operation. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that in his 
original proposition the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had calculated far too much 
upon the ignorance of the House; and the 
House had acted most commendably in 
protecting the pockets of the public. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Clause 28 (Addition to the Salary of 
the County Court Judges). ; 


Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL proposed’ 


to omit that clause, and to bring up a new 
one instead, the object of which would ‘be 


to give to certain of the County Court: 


Judges an addition of £300 a year-to somé)- 
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and, of £150 to others, with a view to giv- 
ing them. all £1,500 a year. 

Mz. MALINS; Then we are to under- 
sand that the salaries of the County Court 
Judges are all to be uniform? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL: Yes; 
wiform throughout, 

_Mz. BAINES said, there. was a certain 
class of County Court Judges that had al- 
ready £1,500 a year, on account of. the 
great amount of business they had to dis- 

. In) Yorkshire, for example, he 
knew that. the Judges had an enormous 
amount of business cast upon them. Now, 
by the present Bill an additional burden 
would be cast upon them. He thought it 
hardly fair that such an increase of busi- 
ness should be put upon them without 
giving them additional compensation. 

-Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would re- 
mind the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
some time ago the Government had given 
adistinct assurance that the successors of 
those Judges now receiving £1,500 a year 


{ Juur 9; 1860} 





in the opinion. that. the. salaries. of .the 
County Court Judges should be placed on. a 
uniform footing. He hoped, however, that 
the Bankruptcy Bill would not be like the. 
French Treaty—the more they knew of it 
the worse would like it. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
whole charge thrown on the consolidated 
fund would be £11,700. There were at 
present eighteen County Court Judges in. 
receipt of £1,500 a year; four who were 
receiving £1,350; and thirty-seven who. 
were paid £1,200. If the clause he in- 
tended to bring up were adopted, these 
thirty-seven gentlemen, together with the 
four who stood between the favoured and 
the degraded class, would all receive 
£1,500, The County Court Judges were 
of great public utility, and he should be 
glad to make their salaries commensurate 
with their utility. A man might be a) 
grocer or a cheesemonger without educa- 
tion, but he required considerable educa- 
tion and considerable experience to: become 


should only be paid £1,200. As regarded |a County Court Judge. In his opinion, 
the County Court Judges generally, he be- | no money was better spent than that paid 
lieved that not half of their time was oc-| in performing the first duty ofa Govern- 
wupied. In all probability the additional | ment—the administration of justice; and,. 
business that would be cast upon them by | although it might be stigmatized as a 
this Bill would be very little. 


| lawyer’s job, he should call economy there: 
Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, he did| a most miserable economy. The reason 
not think that the County Court Judges why the salaries of the County Court, 
were at all overpaid for the duties they | Judges had been fixed at a uniform rate.of. 
were expected to discharge. In Yorkshire | £1,500 a year was because it was desira- 
he knew that the time of the Judges there | ble that no distinction should be made. be- 
was fully employed. tween those who at present received that 
Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, the 25th | rate of remuneration, and the County 
Clause gave the Government the power to | Court Judges who were paid only £1,200 
create additional districts where the duties | a year, and who, being located in purely 
were more than one Judge could fairly | country districts, would have a greater 
perform. From Returns which had been | amount of labour thrown upon them under 
submitted to the House he gathered that | the operation of the Bill than would be 
whilst some of the Judges were occupied | the case with their brethren whose courts 
from, 150 to 200 days in the year, others were situated in populous town districts, 
were only engaged from 100 to 150 days; { where there were Commissioners in Bank- 
whilst one was ocoupied only 94 days per | ruptcy fully competent to discharge. the 
annum in the duties of his post. Under | duties of their office. 
these circumstances he thought it could} Mr. MALINS said, that ona former 
hardly be said that the Judges were over- | occasion he had expressed a doubt as. to 
worked. The Metropolitan Magistrates | the propriety of extending the jurisdiction 
had more disagreeable duties to perform, | of the County Courts. Having considered 
and had only £1,200 a year, whereas it | the subject further, however, and commu- 
was proposed that all the County Court | nicated with many persons of experience, 
Judges should have £1,500. he was compelled to admit it was a matter 
Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped the hon. | of the greatest importance that the busi- 
and learned) Gentleman would be kind | ness should be brought home to the doors 
enough to explain what in his judgment | of the suitors; that in many cases the pre- 
would be the additional charge placed upon | sent system amounted to a denial of justice; 
the Consolidated Fund. by the new clause | and, therefore, in order to. effect, that ob- 
he intended to bring up. He concurred | ject, it was absolutely necessary to extend. 
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the jurisdiction of the Bill to the County 
Court Judges. In regard to the salaries of 
those Judges, he was glad to find the hon. 
and learned Gentleman about to give effect 
to @ proposition which he (Mr. Malins) 
had supported some years ago—namely, 
uniform salaries to the County Court 
Judges. He differed altogether in opinion 
from the hon: Member for Lambeth as to 
the standard of compensation for those 
Judges. A gentleman who was obliged to 
travel frequently long distances from his 
wife and family in order to aet as Judge 
of some gf those courts, was really as much 
entitled to the highest salary as one who 
was compelled to sit so many hours each 
day in a court situated in populous dis- 
tricts. If it were desirable to have compe- 
tent and educated men as-Judges of those 
Courts nothing could be more short-sighted 
than to eut down their salaries to an 
amount that would prevent them main- 
taining that position which they ought to 
oceupy in society. 

Mz. ROEBUCK said, that the County 
Court Judges who were now in the receipt 
of £1,500 a year, were men who had their 
time fully occupied, and who had to ad- 
minister every description of law. That 
being so, he should ‘like to know how it 
could beconsidered expedient to add to their 
labours unless they were accorded increased 
remuneration. If such a course were per- 
severed in, the result would be that the 
business would not be done, and that these 
Gentlemen would very properly say that 
they had not engaged to discharge the du- 
ties which under the operation of the Bill 
would be cast upon them. When the hon. 
Member for Lambeth made himself the 
judge of intellectual excellence he ap- 
pealed to a different standard from that 
adopted by other men. In regard to the 
qualities necessary for the efficient dis- 
charges of the duties of a County Court 
judge they were of a peculiar and superior 
order. The County Court Judges adminis- 
tered chancery law, common law, admiralty 
law, and every other species of law common 
to this country, and they had not the aid 
of a Bar, which was often of the greatest 
importance and assistance to the Bench. 
For his own part, he could not understand 
why the administrators of justice inWest- 
minster Hall -were not chosen from their 
body rather than from among the Members 
of that House belonging to the legal pro- 
fession. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the re- 
mark of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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the Member for Sheffield (Mr: Roébu 
the effect that the County Court Jud; 
would be disposed to strike if required to! 
do increased work, tended to place’ the’ 
Committee in a position of some difficulty 
in dealing’ with the clause. He might add 
that the Attorney General appeared to him’ 
to have used an awkward prise when he’ 
spoke of one class of those Gentlemen—2! 
those who received only £1,200 a ‘yeani? 
as “degraded.” Holding that’ opinidn,’ 
the hon. and learned Gentleman must'be! 
prepared to use similar language’ in ‘the’ 
case of the County Court Judges who’ te’ 
ceived £1,500 a year, as compared ‘with 
the district Bankruptcy Commission 
whose salary was £1,800 per annum!” ”’ 
Mz. ROEBUCK reépeated that’ they’ 
could not impose further ‘work ‘on’ the! 
County Court Judges without their either’ 
refusing to do it, or doing it inefficiently? 
Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he ‘under’ 
stood fhe observations of the hon. aid 
learned Gentleman to come to this: thaf 
it was improper to put any bankruptey 
business on the County Court Judges ‘at’ 
all. But the Bill provided a way to meet’ 
the difficulty. He quite agreed that it 
many districts the County Court Judges’ 
were fully employed, perfectly competent’ 
to do their work, and did their work’ ex- 
tremely well. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General, in proposing’ ‘td 
transfer the bankruptcy business to the 
County Courts, made the best choice he 
could. On a vacancy occurring ‘in the 
office of district Commissioner the exect- 
tive would have the power of transferring 
the bankruptcy business to the County 
Courts, and making a new arrangement of 
the County Court district, and appointing 
a new County Court Judge. At presetiti 
they were enabled, with a salary of £1,500 
a year, to command the services of some’ 
of the most superior men at the Bar; it 
was a competent and sufficient salary; the 
ouly demur he should make was as to the’ 
salary of the district Commissioners who re 
ceived £1,800 year. He thought it desir! 
able to have a uniformity of salary: He’ 
hoped his hon. and learned Friend would: 
consider that point. As he read the Bill it 
was not proposed at once to equalize the’ 
salaries of all County Court Judges, an@'to 
transfer bankruptcy business to them, but’ 
only as vacancies in the office of district’ 
Commissioner occurred. - It was the more! 
necessary that as the process- came into 
operation only gradually there should be ¢ 
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ATTORNEY, GENERAL. said, 
ae to the equalization of the sa- 
laries,of the district Commissioners, he 
undoubtedly hoped that whenever a va- 
cancy oceurred, it, would not be filled up, 


pat, the. business allotted either to the 
County Court Judge or to another Commis- 
soner,;,But. if that. were not. the case, 
no doubt the new district Commissioners 
ought, to be put upon an equality with the 
County Court Judges. In reply to the ob- 
servation of his hon. and learned Friend 
he;wished. to observe that by the present 
state of, things jurisdiction in insolvency 
was, vested in, the Conrt Court. Judge. 
The Bill, took ,away..the. distinction be- 
tween bankruptcy and insolvency, and all 
that. description of business which was 
now administered under the description of 
insolyency, and. which, in future, would 
be known by the name of bankruptcy, 
must, of course, at onee,pass to the County 
Court Judge. In all cases where the pro- 
perty to be administered was less than 
£300, it would be competent, for the dis- 
trict Commissioners to transfer the case to 
the County Court Judge, and in all cases 
where. the debtor was in prison the peti- 
tion was to be presented in the County 
Court... By the 30th Clause the Judge of 
the County Court was to have like juris- 
diction, and to perform the same duties as 
were now fulfilled by the district Commis- 
sloners, 

Clause postponed. 

Clauses 29 to 31 agreed to. 

Clause 32 (Registrar may act for the 
Judge in certain cases). 

Mz. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he object- 
ed, to the business of the County Courts 
being delegated to deputies, It was, pro- 
posed. by this clause to allow registrars of 
County Courts to sit and dispose of cases 
under 40s,, or where, the debts were ad- 
mitted., It was not the amount in issue 
that regulated the importance of a case, as 
instanced in the case of shipmoney. If 
the business increased beyond what it was 
possible for the Judge to dispose of, the 
districts. should be subdivided, and new 
Judges appointed under the 25th Clause. 

Mz: MONTAGUE SMITH said, the 
clause involved a very serious innovation, 
Four-fifths of, the business in the County 
Courts arose out of cases where the amount 
in, dispute was under 40s, It, was pro- 
posed that the decisions of the registrar 
should, be subject to appeal to the Judge— 
4 provision which was a satire upon the 

Cases under 40s. often involyed 
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as important end difficult questions as ¢ases 
of higher amount; and the judgments of 
the registrars, who were not judicial offi- 
cers, would create dissatisfaction among 
the poor, who were, on the other hand; 
quite content with the. ruling of the 
Judges. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID thought 
the clause opposed to the very principle of 
the County Court jurisdiction,—namely, 
that of deciding questions of small amount 
without disproportionate expense: The 
more unlikely litigants were to have the 
assistance of advocates possessing, compe- 
tent skill, the more indispensable it was 
that the Judge himself should have that 
qualification. It would be better to create 
additional County Court Judges, as provid- 
ed by the 25th clause. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, the whole tenor 
of the Bill was that the poor man was to 
be satisfied with an inferior Judge. 

Mr, COLLIER recommended the serious 
reconsideration of this clause. He con- 
curred in the transfer of the business’ in 
bankruptcy to the County Courts, but he 
thought that advantage would be bought 
at too high a price if it was. essentially 
necessary to alter the principle of the 
County Courts Act. He hoped the clause 
would not be pressed. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
clause did not propose to make this trans- 
fer to a deputy without the intervention 
of some authority. He never would have 
proposed such a clause. A deputy was 
only to be called in where the Lord Chan- 
cellor thought it absolutely necessary. 
Nine-tenths of the cases consisted in the 
Judges sitting in court and using such @ 
stereotype phrase as ‘‘ You must pay 2s. 6d. 
a month.” Nevertheles he recognized the 
force of the objections which had been 
raised, and he would consent to the omis- 
sion of the clause. 

Clause withdrawn, 

Clause 33 (Jurisdiction of the Court). 

Mz. MURRAY proposed the omission of 
the word ‘‘ creditors,’ which, if retained, 
would have the effect of making all credi- 
tors, whether they chose to come in under 
the bankruptey or not, subject to and 
bound by the jurisdiction of the Court. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
object of the clause was to. give jurisdic- 
tion to the Court of Bankruptey in favour 
of strangers; that was to say, that any 
individual having a question with the assi- 
gnees of the bankrupt, or the creditors of 
the bankrupt, might come into the Bank.. 
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ruptey Court, and have the question tried. 
The omission of the words would cramp 
the jurisdiction of the Court, and its re- 
tention would extend it. The retention 
of the word could not do harm, and might 
be useful in many cases. 

Siz HUGH CAIRNS said, he was dis- 
posed to think that the retention of the 
word would effect an alteration of the law 
of bankruptcy; and trusted that the At- 
torney General would not introduce ‘any 
such alteration of the law. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
did not think his hon. and learned Friend 
fully appreciated the clause, which was in- 
tended to facilitate the proceedings of par- 
ties claiming against the assignee, against 
the creditors, and against the bankrupt. 
However, if there was any difficulty about 
the retention of the word in the minds of 
hon. Members, he would defer to that ob- 
jection, and consent to its omission, 

Clause, as amended, agreed to; as were 
also Clauses 34 to 39. 

Clause 40 (Country Vacations). 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that by the clause 

rovision was made for a vacation for the 
Diditidsionet: The salary of the Com- 
missioner was £1,800 a year, £200 a year 
for a substitute during his vacation. Now 
the County Court Judges, who did a great 


deal more work than the Bankruptcy Com- 
missioners, had no vacation unless they 


paid for it, Why should there be any 
difference made ? 

Mr. HENLEY observed, that the dis- 
trict Commissioner of Bankruptcy was to 
have £1,800 a year; and, when he took 
his holiday, £200 were to be paid to his 
deputy; so that his salary became £2,000 
a year. He thought that if the Commis- 
sioner of Bankruptcy wanted a deputy, he 
should pay for one out of his salary. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would be glad to assist the hon. and learned 
Member, when he should bring forward a 
Bill to emancipate the County Court Judges 
from the sad position in which they were 
represented to be. The right bon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Henley) expressed his opinion 
that the Commissioner of Bankruptcy should 
pay his deputy; but it would not do to al- 
low any one to be chosen as deputy by the 
Commissioner. The deputy must be a per- 
son in whom confidence could be placed. 

*. Mr. HENLEY replied, that he had said 
nothing about the Commissioner appoint- 
ing his deputy. What he said was, that 
if the Commissioner wanted a vacation, he 
might pay for a deputy; and the appoint- 
-, The Attorney General 
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ment,.of the deputy might be in the 
of the Lord Chancellor oe hee 

Mr. MALINS said, the Bankrup} 
Commissioners, if they had. to. pay for their 
deputies, would, in fact, receive only 
£1,600 a year. They were appointed at 
a salary of £1,800 a year, and he thought 
that amount ought not to be diminished. 
The country ought to give them some rest 
without making them pay for that rest 
out. of their salaries; ny ee 

Mr, ROEBUCK said, the County Court 
Judges had to administer laws of the 
greatest importance, and replete with ques- 
tions quite as difficult as any which came 
before the Commissioners of Bankruptey. 
What was sauce for the gander was sauce 
for the goose, and it was unjust for the 
Attorney General to favour one class of 
functionaries, and turn his back on an- 
other. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY thought it was 
premature to raise on this clause a dis 
cussion as to the emoluments and labours 
of the County Court Judges. . The Bank- 
ruptcy Commissioners, by virtue of several 
Acts of Parliament, received £1,800 a 
year, and he did not think it would be 
just to diminish that amount by making 
them pay for the services of deputies dur- 
ing the vacation. If the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield would at a future 
stage propose a clause to afford some rest 
each year to the County Court Judges, 
who were overburdened with work, by 
enabling them to appoint deputies whose 
services should be paid for by the country, 
that clause should have his cordial sup- 
port. The County Court Judges had per- 
formed their work in a manner 80 satis- 
factory that he was certain a glause of 
that nature would receive the general sup- 
port of the two Houses. 

Mr. BARROW contended that a Com- 
missioner’s salary was intended to pay him 
for the whole of his time, and if he wish- 
ed for a vacation he ought to pay for a 
deputy. It was desirable that every man 
should have a holiday from time. to time, 
but it was not right to call on the State 
to pay for it. That was the. principle 
adopted in the cases of the County Court 
Judges and of coroners. 

Mr. VANCE observed, that it was only 
by the casting vote of the, Chairman 3 
majority of the Select Committee, which 
had inquired into that subject had de- 
cided. that the Commissioners should re- 
ceive a higher salary than the County Court 
Judges ; and he thought it would be great 
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‘@Htravapanice to augment further the ad- 
vantages of the Commissioners by provid- 
ing them with deputies ata cost to the 
public of £200 a year. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 36; 
Noes 38: Majority 2. 

Clause 41 (Jurisdiction above Three 
hundred Pounds). 

Sm FITZROY KELLY suggested for 
the consideration of the Attorney General 
whether it was expedient to adopt the 
amount of assets as the sole criterion of 
the importance of the case. Perhaps in 
the majority of cases the amount of assets 
was the best test, but it might happen 
that a bankrupt with little or no assets 
had inctirred enormous liabilities, and 
there were clauses in the Bill rendering 
a bankrupt liable to prosecution, or to the 
summary jurisdiction of the Court for con- 
tracting large debts without the means of 
‘payment. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that the provision 
lodked very like an experiment in corpore 
vili. Great questions of law had been de- 
termined upon cases involving £5 or £6. 
Tt was a mistake to suppose that people 
having small sums in litigation ought to 
haye an inferior tribunal to decide their 
tights. The sum of £100 to one man was 
of the same value as £100,000 to another, 
and justice ought to be done indifferently. 
There ought to be a Court to deal with 
all cases of bankruptcy without regard to 
the amount of assets. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL would 
move the omission of the words “in any 
case” in the 13th line of the clause. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he must press for 

a answer to the objection that there 
should be any limit, and that small cases, 
which might involve great questions of 
law should be disposed of in an inferior 
court. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, that 
he did not consider the County Court 
Judges to be less capable of administering 
justice than the Commissioners; and the 
County Courts were tribunals which pos- 
sessed the great advantage of dispensing 
Justice in the cheapest and the most, ex- 
peditious manner. 

Mk. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
it ought to be made imperative that all 
cases under three hundred pounds assets 
should be tried by the County Court 


Judges. 
Ms VANCE remarked, that it would 
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be impossible to make the amount of lia- 
bilities the criterion. The assets could be 
very easily ascertained, but it was clearly 
impossible to find out the liabilities unfil 
the bankruptcy had proceeded a consider- 
able length. The proof of debt was left 
to the registrar in bankruptcy, subject to 
the control of the Court; but where a 
right was to be maintained with regard 
to property, of course, the question would 
come before a Court of a superior descrip- 
tion. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
wished to make a few observations on the 
policy of the clause in answer to the re- 
marks of the hon. and learned Member 
for East Suffolk (Sir FitzRoy Kelly) and 
Sheffield (Mr. ny) np There was un- 
doubtedly great difficulty in determining 
what should be the criterion of cases to 
be transferred to the County Court. But 
as a general principle it might be held 
that wherever there was a small estate 
there was very little judicial business to 
be done. It was true that the smallness 
of the estate was no criterion of the ques- 
tions which might arise with regard to 
liabilities, but the smallness of the estate 
would probably render questions about the 
debts and liabilities of very little import- 
ance, and very unlikely to be struggled 
for. He did not find, therefore, any better 
rule which could be laid down as to what 
cases should or should ‘not be transferred 
to the County Courts than the rule which 
was expressed in this clause. As to the 
objection of the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield, there was something in the 
nature of that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man which led him to follow his disposi- 
tion to find fault, even at the expense of 
consistency. He could not understand how 
the hon. and learned Member, who had 
constituted himself the advocate of the 
County Courts, could prove that to send 
a bankrupt whose assets were under £300 
before one of the Courts, was giving him 
an inferior measure of justice. The great 
qualification of justice was that it should 
be freely and easily obtained ; and if there 
was one feature in this Bill which above 
all others had called forth the marked 
approbation of the public, it had been the 
disposition to give every facility to credi- 
tors to transfer these cases to the adminis- 
tration of the County Courts. He had 
himself said again and again that he hoped 
the day would come when the whole pro- 
vincial or country administration of justice 
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would be centred in these courts. Any 
points of difficulty, in a case where the 
assets were under three hundred pounds, 
would, no doubt, be discovered before the 
chief Court was called on to make the 
transfer; and, as the authorities had a dis- 
cretionary power, their decision would be 
influenced thereby. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he could not pre- 
tend to cope with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in sarcasm; but he must ex- 
press his inability to discover why there 
should be two jurisdictions—one inferior, 
and the other superior. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman thought the County 
Court Judge the superior jurisdiction, then 
he conferred a benefit on the poor, and a 
hardship on the rich. 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
42 to 45 inclusive. 

Clause 46 (Appeal). 

Mr. HENLEY asked if there was to 
be no limit to the power of appeal? How- 
ever small the matter might be, as the Bill 
stood parties disposed to litigate might 
take it to the superior Courts, and he 
wished to know whether that power was 
to be guarded in any way? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, that 
was a very important question. It was ex- 
tremely difficult in bankruptcy to put any 
limit to the right of appeal. Questions of 
very great importance might frequently 
arise on a proof of debt of £20. Anxious 
as he was not to give any encouragement 
to litigation, or to open the door to mere 
vexatious proceedings, he was quite unable 
to lay down any rule for fixing the limit. 

Mr. MALINS said, he agreed that it 
would. be undesirable to place any restric- 
tion on the right of appeal. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he thought the 
poor man ought, in some way or other, to 
be protected from the unreasonable appeals 
of the rich, 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 47 
and 48. 

Clause 49 (Appeal from Judge). 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he wished 
to introduce an Amendment by the inser- 
tion of the words in line 26, ‘‘ That the 
Chief Judge in Bankruptcy may, if he think 
fit, request the assistance of one or more 
of the Judges of the superior Courts of 
common law.” The new Judge in Bank- 
ruptcy would be placed on the same foot- 
ing as regarded rank, jurisdiction, and sa- 
lary, as the ordinary Judges of the Courts 
of common law and the Vice-Chancellors, 
and looking atthe importance of many of 
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the cases that would come before him, 
the difficulty of the questions id 
must decide, he did not see why he should 
not be allowed the same assistance as was 
given to the Vice-Chancellors and to. the 
Judge of the Court of Probate. That would 
secure speedy, as well as cheap and satis- 
factory justice. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
was sensible of the value of the aid such a 
provision would give to the Judge in Bank- 
ruptcy; but as complaints had been made 
of the excessive occupation thrown on the 
Judges of the common law Courts, and of 
their being required to assist in the Divorce 
Court, he shrank from asking them to in- 
cur this additional task. As they would 
probably on that very account be relieved, 
this Session, from attending in the Divorce 
Court, it would be inconsistent to ‘cast 
upon them the duty of attending in the 
Court of the Chief Judge in Bankruptey. 

Str FITZROY KELLY remarked that 
the inconvenience in the Divorce Court 
arose from the fact that a particular class 
of cases were by the Act necessarily to be 
heard by the Judge ordinary, and a Chief 
Justice, and a Puisne Judge, while many 
of those cases were of a nature that the 
Chief Judge alone could decide. 

Mr. MALINS said, he thought it was 
advisable that the new Judge should have 
the power of calling in a common law 
Judge to assist in hearing a particular case 
argued. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would agree to the Amendment. 

Mr. MALINS said, he had to object. to 
another point in the clause. It proposed 
that when an appeal was to be carried 
from the Court of Bankruptcy to the Lords 
Justices, the appeal should be made on a 
special case prepared by the Chief Judge. 
Now he contended that the Judge whose 
decision was appealed from ought to have 
no voice in framing the appeal. The right 
of appeal ought to be free and unrestrict- 
ed, Besides, the preparation of the special 
case involved much inconvenience, and he 
had known instances in which more time 
was occupied in framing the case than in 
arguing it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, said, 
that while admitting that obstacles lay in 
the way of getting up_ special cases, he 
was at the same time of opinion that they 
acted as powerful auxiliaries, in the pro- 
motion of economy. The point was here 
however, he was ready to admit, well 
worthy of consideration, and he would 
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cheerfully abide by the decision of the 
Committee. It would be derogatory, how- 
ever, to the Court of Bankruptcy to sup- 
pose that the Judge, whose decision was 
appealed from, would state the case in any 
other than an impartial manner. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he hoped 
the Attorney General would reconsider the 
question. ‘There were considerable objec- 
tions to that part of the clause. In the 
first place, it changed the present practice 
of the law, which undoubtedly allowed of 
an appeal to the Lords Justices without 
the preparation of any special case. He 
could understand the latter portion of the 
clause which required the preparation of a 
special case in making an «appeal from the 
Lords Justices to the House of Lords, be- 
cause the appeal in that case would be on 
a point of law or equity, and they might 
be very properly called on to state a case 
for the consideration of the House of Lords. 
But an appeal to the Lords Justices would 
be an appeal not on the law of the case 
but on the facts, and if the appeal were 
on the facts a special case could not be 
settled. In settling the facts they would 
settle the case. There was another consi- 
deration. They allowed an appeal from 


the country Judges to the London Judge 
without any special case, and he could not 


understand why they should make any 
difference in an appeal from the London 
Jadge to the Court of Chancery. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
was in favour of the clause as it stood. 

Mr. COLLIER said, he should oppose 
the preparation of a special case being ren- 
dered necessary, as he knew how incon- 
veniently it worked inthe common law 
Courts. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would assent to the Amendment. 

Mr. MALINS said, he would then move 
the omission of all the words after “ order.” 
The Attorney General, according to the 
previous Amendment, had given up the 
principle of the clause, which was to re- 
strict the right of appeal; and he did not 
see, if there was to be an open appeal 
to the Lords Justices, why there should 
not also be an appeal to the House of 
Lords, 

Mr. MELLOR said, he trusted the hon. 
and learned Attorney General would not 
consent to the Amendment. In matters of 
this sort it was really essential that there 
should not be a multiplicity of appeals. In 
bankruptcy it was specially requisite that 
there should be a speedy and final deter- 
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mination; and one appeal was quite suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he thought 
in mercy to suitors, there should be some 
end of litigation, and the Lords Justices, 
with all the facts before them, were per- 
fectly competent to pronounce a final deci- 
sion without any appeal to the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. MALINS said, the Irish Bankrupt- 
cy Act gave an appeal in the manner pro- 
posed by his Amendment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, as the 
Bill stood there was an appeal in a coun- 
try case, first to the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners, then to the Chief Justice, then 
to the Lords Justices, and, finally, to the 
House of Lords. He thought that there 
ought to be some restriction put upon the 
power of appeal. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he could not 
support the present Amendment. There 
was no analogy betwen the cases contem- 
plated by the Bill and ordinary questions 
arising at law or equity between one man 
and another, where there might be little 
harm in the litigants fighting as long as it 
suited them. But it must be remembered 
that the winding-up of a bankrupt’s estate 
was suspended by an appeal, and that 
until the rights of the parties were deter- 
mined, hundreds, or it might be thousands, 
of creditors, could not get a shilling of di- 
vidend. In a case of bankruptcy, it was 
necessary to cut the knot and divide the 
estate; and he thought it would be quite 
sufficient if the right of appeal was given 
within the limits contained in the clause. 

Mr. MALINS said, that as the opinion 
of the Committee was against him, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
50 to 66 inclusive. 

Clause 67 (Evidence, how taken). 

Sir FITZROY KELLY moved, in line 
5, after ‘‘oath,” to insert the words “in 
open Court.” 

Mr. ROEBUCK asked the Attorney 
General to consent to the omission of the 
words, ‘‘or by interrogatories in writing.” 
The system of taking evidence by interro- 
gatories was at once the most incomplete, 
the most confused, and the worst that 
could be resorted to. He hoped the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was not about to 
perpetuate it by his Bill. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he concur- 
red in the observations of the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheftield. 

Mr. MALINS said, he thought that as 
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a general rule vivd voce evidence was the 
more satisfactory ; but he would not re- 
move from the Bill the permissive power 
of taking evidence by interrogatories. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL explain- 
ed that it was by no means intended to 
render the system of interrogatories gene- 
ral, but there were particular cases in 
which it was necessary to have the power 
of taking evidence in that manner. It 
was only proposed to put the Courts of 
Bankruptcy in this respect on the same 
footing as Courts of law. 

Srm FITZROY KELLY said, he thought 
it would be better to leave it to the Court 
to decide in which way evidence should be 
taken in each particular case. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL pointed 
out that for the most part proceedings be- 
fore the Bankruptcy Court were analogous 
to those before a superior Court of common 
law sitting i banco, and it would there- 
fore be wise to give the Court the power 
of taking evidence by affidavit. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 68 to 72 inclusive agreed to. 

Clause 73 (Registrars of the Insolvent 
Debtors Court). 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would propose to leave out of the 3rd 
line the words “ Registrars and Taxing 
Officers,” and in the 4th line the words 
‘as such,” thereby transferring those offi- 
cers from the Insolvent Debtors’ Court to 
act in the London District Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, and to add ‘in such manner as 
the general order of the Court shall 
direct.” 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he fully 
concurred in the propriety of transferring 
these officers instead of superseding them, 
and so avoid compensation, but he thought 
the question of the salaries they received, 
together with the extra large fees, should 
be considered and revised. He believed 
that there was no such officer, to speak 
technically, as a “registrar of the Insol- 
vent Debtors’ Court.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
salaries of these officers would be as before. 
If there was in reality no “registrar,” 
the person so transferred under such mis- 
nomer, if it were found to be such, should 
be correctly described. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 74 (Registrars of the Insolvent 
Debtors Court). 

Mr. VANCE proposed to amend the 
clause by transferring the right of nomi- 
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nating these officers from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, as proposed by the clause, to the 
Judge of the court. , 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
had placed the power in the Lord Chan: 
cellor’s hands, as he objected to giving it 
to the chief Judge. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, the regis. 
trars of the Court of Bankruptcy had large 
salaries and little to do. He recollected be- 
ing upon a Committee which recommend- 
ed that the number of these officers should 
be curtailed. At that time there’ were 
seven registrars, and the number had con- 
tinued to be seven ever since. The next 
clause provided that the number of these 
officers might be increased if need be, and 
he thought that there ought to be a clause 
declaring that the number might be reduced 
if need be. 

Mx. ROEBUCK remarked that by doing 
away with the official assignees they would 
put an end to a great improvement effect- 
ed by a past Bill. In his opinion the 
Bill was an attorney’s Bill, and that the 
official assignees were done away with in 
order to forward the interests of the at- 
torneys. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL stated 
that the duties of the registrars would be 
considerably increased by the Bill. They 
would be constantly employed, and would 
be the means of saving a great deal of the 
expense and delay now attending the 
Bankruptcy Court. Still, while power was 
taken to increase their number there should 
also be a power to reduce it, and by an- 
other clause that power was given. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he be- 
lieved that the right hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock was under some misapprehen- 
sion as to the existing number of registrars. 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
75 and 76. 

Clause 77 (Appointment and Payment 
of a Substitute during Temporary Absence 
of Commissioner or Registrar). 

Mx. SCHOLEFIELD said, he should 
move the insertion of words providing 
that the amount paid to the deputy in 
such a case shall be deducted from the 
salary of the officer in whose absence he 
shall act. 

Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
thought the Committee had gone far 
enough in this direction, and that in com- 
mon charity and kindness the House ought 
to allow the salary of the deputy in such 
cases as were contemplated by the clause. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, they 
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ought. to be just before they were generous. 
The principle of the clause—that of pro- 
viding substitutes for public officers, to be 
paid out of public money—was entirely 
new. if adopted it might be extended in 
future to the army and navy, and even. to 
the gentleman who was known to be the 
Attorney General’s, principal aid, but 
whose name.was described generally in 
terms more forcible than polite. A salary 
might hereafter be demanded for him. 

Mr. MURRAY said that a provision 
was introduced into the Bill brought for- 
ward last Session by the noble Lord the 
Member for the City (Lord J.. Russell) 
which required the payment of substitutes 
out of the salaries of those for whom they 


acted. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he also 
believed the principle to be entirely a new 
one. , There was no difficulty in the legal 
profession in finding a substitute in cases 
of illness. He moyed the omission of all 
the words in the clause after the word 
“ Act.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 16, line 
89, to leave out from the word “ Act,’’ to 
the end of the Clause. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought that the 
fact that the registrars would have to pay 
for the substitutes would greatly conduce 
to their health, and he therefore hoped the 
right hon. Member for Kilmarnock would 
persist in his Amendment. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
was no use to expect the House of Com- 
mons to be humane and generous, when 
they were imbued with the spirit of eco- 
nomy, He had pledged himself to adopt 
the provisions of the noble Lord’s Bill. 
He was sorry to find the words which had 
been read in the Bill, and he should re- 
luctantly withdraw from his intention of 
dividing the Committee. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he was obliged to 
take the unpopular side, as he was in fa- 
vour of the clause as it stood, In other 
parts of the Bill it was provided that the 
registrars should attend every day in the 
year, with the exception of Christmas Day, 
fast days, and holidays. He would, there- 
fore, appeal to the justice of the Commit- 
tee, and ask whether, persons, so occupied, 
ought not to be provided with some relief; 
especially in the case of illness, or any other 
reasonable cause, In the case of the Com- 
missioners, the Committee had very pro- 
perly refused to pay for a substitute for 


them during their vacation; but, where.a! 
clerk was required to attend every day, | 
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and through sickness was rendered unable 
to attend for a few days, he thought it 
hard that a substitute should be paid out 
of his salary. 

Sm; HUGH CAIRNS said, it was the 
first. time he had ever heard of stopping 
the salary of a Judge in the event of ill- 
ness, and a higher power appointing an- 
other person to receive the amount so con- 
fiscated. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he should 
support the Amendment. Ifa clergyman 
were ill, he had to pay for a substitute out 
of his small stipend. If a recorder were 
ill, he had no substitute provided by the 
State; and as a recorder himself, he should 
be ashamed to ask the Government to pay 
for his deputy. If for illness, or other 
reasonable cause, another Commissioner or 
Registrar could be appointed at the public 
expense, it would lead to great abuse. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 107; 
Noes 117: Majority 10. 

On Question that the Clause, as amended, 
stand part of the Bill, 

Mr. CLAY said, he should take the 
sense of the Committee on the Question, 
with a view to negative the Clause. The 
registrars would then stand in the same 
position as recorders and others. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would not have introduced this provision, 
had it not been to secure the constant ad- 
ministration of justice, and to prevent any 
of the courts being shut up in the absence 
of a Commissioner or Registrar, on account 
of illness, or other urgent reason. He be- 
lieved that the provision met that exigency 
in a satisfactory manner ; but he could not 
consent to its adoption, except in its ori- 
ginal form. He trusted that the Commit- 
tee, having struck out the provision for the 
payment of a substitute, would omit the 
clause altogether. He should certainly 
take the sense of the House on that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WHITESIDE remarked that, under 
the Irish Bankruptcy Law, the Lord Chan- 
cellor had power, if an official was not able 
to attend the court, to appoint a deputy, 
and assign the sum which he was to re- 
ceive out of the salary of the gentleman 
whose place he filled. Such was the actual 
state of the case; although the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast (Sir Hugh 
Cairns) had shown good reasons why it 
ought not to be so. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, it was very 
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easy for the hon. and learned Attorney 
General to speak of the House of Commons 
being seized with a fit of economy, and to 
be generous at the expense of the public. 
But he should remember that it was a 
common thing at present for a Commis- 
sioner of Bankruptcy or a Police Magis- 
trate to sit for a brother official; and there 
was no reason why the same custom should 
not prevail under this Act. He feared the 
payment of deputies would lead to great 
abuses. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that the 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
just shown something of the same temper 
in giving up this clause that he had dis- 
played the other day, when defeated on 
another part of the Bill. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman really must not expect 
that 150 or 160 Gentlemen, however great 
the deference and respect they might be 
disposed to pay to his opinion, were to be 
absolutely guided by his judgment on 
every minute point of the Bill. They 
would form opinions for themselves and 
would act on those opinions, even in oppo- 
sition to him. His hon. and learned Friend 
possessed greater experience than he did— 
probably on all subjects but one, and that 
was the difficulty of working a very long 
Bill through the House. Perhaps he would 
allow him, therefore, to warn him that 
he would not accomplish that operation 
unless he endeavoured to consult and con- 
ciliate those who were opposed to him. 
The provision now in question was merely 
the re-enactment of a clause in an exist- 
ing Act, with the addition of the ‘“tail- 
piece,” which the Committee had just 
struck out. It was only an enabling 
clause to authorize the Lord Chancellor 
to appoint a deputy for a Commissioner 
or Registrar; and it was very unreason- 
able for the hon. and learned Attorney 
General to ask the Committee to take 
altogether from the Lord Chancellor the 
power of appointing a deputy, because the 
Amendment had been carried. He hoped 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would re- 
consider the matter. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he had 
never heard a more unreasonable or unjust 
attack than that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Bouverie), and he was sure he 
could not have been in the House in the 
early part of the evening. The right4 
hon. Gentleman had, from one circum- 
stance, pronounced an opinion which those 
hon. Members who had been in attend- 
ance the whole evening knew to be un- 
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sound. He could himself bear witness 
to the fact that his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General, five or six times in 
the course of the evening, had, in the most 
conciliatory manner, yielded to representa- 
tions and adopted suggestions coming from 
both sides of the House. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought it would 
be better to pass the clause than expunge 
it. If one of the Judges wanted a fort- 
night’s holiday, or wished to be married, 
it was only reasonable he should apply to 
the Lord Chancellor and obtain the appoint- 
ment of a deputy for the brief interval. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he held that, as 
the money part of the clause was struck 
out, it would be right to strike out the 
clause itself. 

Mr. PULLER said, he should like to 
know for whose benefit this clause was to 
be struck out. He thought it not desir- 
able to bind men to the wheel so tightly, 
and he should oppose the striking out of 
the clause. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he would re- 
commend the Attorney General to follow 
the analogy of the Irish Acts. There were 
two sets of precedents in Ireland. By the 
County Judge Acts the Lord Chancellor 
could appoint a deputy to the Judge and 
assign him a portion of his salary; but by 
the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Acts the 
Lord Chancellor could give the deputy all 
the powers and the salary of the principal. 
The Attorney General would do well to 
adopt the latter principle in the present 
Bill. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL said, that 
in reply to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kilmarnock he wished to say 
that he was not aware he had ever shown 
any indisposition to deal with the arguments 
urged against the Bill. The Committee, 
however, had quarrelled with the Attorney 
General, because he wouid not accept their 
Amendments. He, on his part, did not 
quarrel with their opinion. If they had 
the power to carry their views against him 
that power must be enforced. But why 
did the Committee quarrel with him? He 
thought he heard no reason given for an 
opposition that had lost him a night, and 
cost him two divisions. The only cause 
he could give for the opposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie) was 
that he did not like to see the Attorney 
General have his own way. From com- 
munications received from the right hon. 
Gentleman that evening he thought there 
was peace between them. If, however, 
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the right hon. Gentleman liked war he 
was ‘ready to meet him. But, when the 
right hon. Gentleman boasted of his skill 
and experience, he (the Attorney General) 
needed not to be vainglorious, but he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that the 
House sat in 1857 until late in August to 
pass a Bill that was advocated by the 
Attorney General. So much for the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Kilmar- 
nock. To pass to a more important mat- 
ter, he thought it unkind, unreasonable, 
and impolitic to impose upon a sick Judge 
the obligation to appoint a deputy, whom 
he would have to pay. [‘‘No!’’| That, 
at all events, was the object of the words, 
“which deputy he is to pay.” He could 
not consent to follow the Irish precedent 
quoted by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and he must, therefore, give the 
Committee the trouble of dividing. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished to in- 
quire whether the interpretation put by 
the Attorney General upon this clause was 
correct? By the clause the Lord Chan- 
cellor had the power to appoint a deputy, 
but he had no power to pay him, or to 
make the registrar pay him. Therefore, if 
the Lord Chancellor appointed a barrister 
it would be without the slightest possi- 
bility of paying him. 

Sm HUGH CAIKNS said, he had been 
under the impression that it was intended 
to propose the omission of the last two 
lines of the clause, in order to propose the 
insertion of other words, to the effect that 
the Lord Chancellor, after appointing a 
deputy, was to have the right to pay him 
out of the salary of the person in whose 
place he was appointed. He would sooner 
see the clause struck out than such an in- 
sertion adopted. It was now proposed, 
however, to maintain the clause with the 
omission of the last two lines, and then 
the Lord Chancellor would have the power 
of appointing a substitute, but no power 
of paying him. Therefore no substitute 
would be appointed except by the request 
of the Judge, and if the Committee agreed 
to let the clause go in that form he saw 
no harm in it. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
also had spoken under the same impres- 
sion, that it was intended to insert. other 
words substituting the power to pay the 
deputy out of the Judge’s salary. If, how- 
ever, it was proposed to leave the clause 
a8 it stood after the omission, he should 
not object to it. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Mr. ROEBUCK moved that the Chair- 
man report progress, 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he wished 
to make his peace with the Attorney Gene- 
ral. He had not intended to say anything 
personally offensive to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, from whom he had received 
much personal courtesy. If the House 
wished to make real progress with a Bill 
there was no hour like that between 12 
P.M. and 1 o’elock a.m. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he believed that 
the right hon. Member for Kilmarnock had 
given the House the benefit of his attend- 
ance at 10 o’clock, For himself, however, 
he had been in the House since noon. Hu- 
man nature would not bear such long and 
late hours, and as his (Mr. Roebuck) was 
a very feeble human nature, he had moved 
that the Chairman report progress. 

Sirk HUGH CAIRNS said, he wished to 
know when the hon. and learned Attorney 
General proposed to go on again with the 
Bill. The Committee were approaching 
the 150th Clause, which raised a question 
of principle—namely, how far it was de- 
sirable to extend the bankruptcy law to 
persons not traders. The principle was of 
such general importance, that it was de- 
sirable to discuss it at an evening, and not 
at a morning sitting. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
hoped they would proceed with the Bill 
on Thursday morning. The more import- 
ant portions of the Bill, relating to the ex- 
tension of bankruptcy, would be reserved 
for the evening sittings; but the ordinary 
clauses could be proceeded with at the 
morning sittings. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he doubted whe- 
ther anything would be gained by taking 
up the Bill at a morning sitting. It was 
straining the working powers of the House 
too much to have three morning sittings 
in the week. There were so many hon. 
Members engaged on Committees and in the 
law courts that to go on with the Bill at 
morning sittings would be tantamount to 
passing it through almost at the dictation 
of the Attorney General. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that in 
a Bill of that magnitude there were neces- 
sarily matters of great importance, and 
others of lesser moment. The latter might 
with advantage be proceeded with in the 
mornings, and those of greater importance 
postponed for the consideration of the 
House in the evenings. He hoped, there- 
fore, that. the House would go on, on 
Thursday morning, with those portions of 
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the Bill to which no great.exception was 
taken, 

Mz. E. P. BOUVERIE reminded the 
Committee that the time for again taking 
up the Bill could only be fixed when the 
Speaker was in the chair. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress. 

Srz WILLIAM JOLLIFFE expressed a 
hope that so important a Bill would not 
be fixed for Thursday morning. There 
were clauses in it that would require the 
serious consideration of all the Members 
of the House, and many could not be 
present at a morning sitting. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he could 
only repeat what he had before said, that 
when they came to important questions on 
which a difference of opinion prevailed, 
those questions could be reserved for the 
evenings. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, there were im- 
portant questions coming before the House 
on Thursday evening, to which they would 
be expected to devote all their energies, 
and in these circumstances he objected to 
this Bill being proceeded with at. a morn- 
ing sitting on that day. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
this House will, upon Thursday next, at 
Twelve of the clock, again resolve itself 
into the said Committee.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 135; Noes 
66: Majority 69. 

House adjourned, at half after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 10, 1860. 


Minvutes.] Puszic Biris.—1* Indemnity ; Mines 
Regulation and Inspection; Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act (1845) Amendment ; Metro- 

litan Building Act (1855) Amendment ; 

urial Grounds (Ireland) Act (1856) Amend- 
ment: Bleaching and Dyeing Works ; Titles to 
Land (Scotland) Act (1858) Amendment. 

2* Railway Cheap Trains, &c.; Augmentation 
of Small Benefices (Ireland); Universities and 
College Estates ; Phoenix Park. 

3* Local Boards of Health, d&c. 


MASSACRE OF CHRISTIANS IN SYRIA. 


Lorp STRATFORD pz REDCLIFFE: 
My Lords, before; the House proceeds to 
the business on the paper I should wish to 
ask some questions of the noble Lord: who 


Viscount Palmerston 
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more immediately: represents the Fortign 
Department in this House, in relation:to.a 
subject which has only to be mentionedte, 
exeite the deepest sympathy,-. The sub. 
ject. to which I allude is that of :the’ mas 
sacres whieh appear to have. lately taken 
place: in Syria, and to which. the: great 
journal of this country that appeared this 
morning, in its own emphatic :andi/truly 
national tone, particularly directed the at! 
tention of the public. I have endeavoured) 
in the short time which has elapsed since) 
the intelligence was first received, :to obs 
tain some information as to the circum 
stances, which cannot be deemed unworthy: 
of your Lordships’, attention. 
same time, although I took the prevau 
tion yesterday, in a private manner, to:ap- 
prise the noble Lord of my intention to 
put certain questions to him, J shall.not 


enter fully into so extensive and important: 


a subject now, as perhaps, from the short. 
ness of the time and my inability to give 
exact information as to the questions that 
I was about to ask, the noble Lord may 
not be prepared to give as eomplete:anan- 
swer as the subject requires. Your Lord. 
ships are aware that the country in which 
these massacres are reported to have taken 
place is one which forms an important part 
of the Turkish empire, and to. which, ‘his- 
torically and politically, very momentous 
considerations are attached. The country 
is of a very peculiar nature, being entirely 
of a mountainous district and inhabited by 
tribes of very imperfect civilization, whoare 
more separated from each other by reli- 
gious animosities and more exposed to vio- 
lent collisions in consequence than even 
the inhabitants of other parts of Turkey, 
where such causes of discord and mutual 
excitement are at all times ready enough 
to break into flame. Your Lordships:will 
remember that at an antecedent period the 
country was occupied by the Pasha of 
Egypt ; and it is only fair to say 


though Her Majesty’s forces mainly com 


tributed, for political reasons, to restore 
it to Turkey—that Mehemet Ali, during 
the time he possessed it, appears to have 
governed it in a marner calculated to give 
more security to the inhabitants than any 
which they have enjoyed of late. :The 
principal tribes are the Druses, of Pagan 
origin, who generally profess the Mahome- 


dan creed, and add to the prejudices of re: 


ligion a character marked with no small 
degree of ferocity ; and) the ‘Maronites, 


who, as’ your Lordships: know, are @hris 





tians, but, io spite of their Christianity,” 
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act'from time to time with little regard for 
husianity in their disputes among: them- 
selves'and with their neighbours. ‘The 
other tribes, such as the Motualis ‘and 
Yezidis, are of ‘less political weight and 
veryinferior in numbers, |The Druses, by 
their religion, lave’ the most intimate re- 
lations with the Turkish Government, while 
the Maronites, being Christians, have 
looked at all times more to the Christian 
Powers, and especially to France, whose 
Government, from an early period,’ by ‘its 
tradition, poliey, and common faith, has 
been considered their more immediate pro- 
tector—to say nothing of the interests 
founded on its commercial establishments 
in Mount Lebanon. It appears that) in 
the month of May last/ an attack was made 
by the Druses on a place near the coast 
named Beit Meri, a Maronite village, where 
acts of violence and’ bloodshed had been 
previously perpetrated, to the destruction 
ofa considerable number of the’ inhabi- 
tants. More recently the Druses, increas- 
ed in numbers by reinforcements from the 
Kurds and Bedouin tribes in the neighbour- 
hood, colleeted in considerable force, and 
attacked in suecession several large towns, 
perpetrating acts of the greatest atrocity. 
lam told that women and children were 
included in a common slaughter with the 
men, until in some instances scarce a 
living soul was left. They subsequently 
marched on Zahleh, a town at no great dis- 
tance from the Mediterranean coast and 
the city of Beyrout. In addition to these 
destructive operations, what immensely 
inereases the painful interest of the sub- 
ject is that, not contented with all these 
horrors of plunder and butchery, they 
have surrounded Damascus, and, as I un- 
derstand, have threatened to take posses- 
sion of that place. The Christians there 
are very naturally in the last stage of 
ansiety and alarm. The circumstances 
thus ‘brought. under your Lordships’ econ- 
sideration are not only such as to interest 
deeply our feelings of humanity, but they 
evidently involve political consequences of 
the deepest moment. France, if she has 
not a positive right, has the strongest 
motives for interfering and taking a strenu- 
ous part in the repression of these enormous 
outrages. I learn from’ the public prints 
that the French Government have already 
announced to the Porte their intention to 
interfere with decision for the purpose of 
preventing any repetition of these outrages 
and for the protection of their own sub- 
jects aud the Christians in general through- 
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out’ Syria! Iam assured that they have 
given the Porte to understand that if the 
Turkish authorities do not put down those 
disturbances France is prepared to operate 
with her own strong hand, and to obtain 
justice without further delay or hesitation. 
There is another consideration, too, which 
enhances the importance of the question, 
and that is the movements—-I mean ‘the 
diplomatic movements—of Russia in refer- 
ence to the Christians of other parts of 
the Turkish empire. If anything more 
were wanting to give importance of the 
deepest character to the subject’ I have 
brought forward it is supplied by the 
rumours which are afloat as to the exist- 
ence of some understanding between the 
two great Powers of the Continent who 
are most disposed to take an active in- 
terest in the affairs of Turkey. It ap- 
pears to me that on all these grounds it is 
of the utmost consequence that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should adopt with im- 
mediate promptitude that line of conduct 
which is best calculated not only to serve 
the cause of humanity but to provide for 
those political interests which might be so 
seriously compromised by delay, indiffer- 
ence, or mistake. My long experience of 
the affairs of Turkey inclines me to ask 
whether the Turkish authorities have shown 
themselves sufficiently alert in meeting the 
danger which threatens the security of 
those who are so immediately entitled to 
their constant and efficient protection. I 
feel assured that your Lordships will be 
grievously sorry to find any grounds for 
supposing that any remissness on the part 
of the Turkish authorities has been the 
eause of outrages which all must unite in 
deploring, and still more so if there were 
reason to suspect them of positive eonni- 
vance. I should myself be slow to enter- 
tain any suspicion of the kind ; but I must 
say that there are circumstances, not yet 
confirmed or proved, which seem to open 
a door for some distrust on the subject, 
and at all events to furnish an additional 
reason for desiring to ascertain from Her 
Majesty’s Government the real state of the 
case, and for pressing upon them the im- 
portance of bringing the Porte and its sub- 
ordinate authorities to a sense of their 
duty, not only towards their own subjects, 
but towards the great Christian Powers 
who interfered at such a sacrifice of blood 


and treasure to preserve them from a great 
danger. I cannot conceal from myself that 
an Empire which has ‘been confessed to 
exist politically on sufferance has a para- 
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mount duty to perform towards its allies, 
as well as towards its own subjects. It 
does, I confess, appear to me that, what- 
ever ‘suspicions we may have entertained 
in former times with regard to the inten- 
tions of Russia, and however we may have 
acted for the repression of her apparent 
disposition to interfere too much with the 
Porte’s independence, it is exactly in pro- 
portion to our own interference on that 
subject that we are bound, as one of the 
principal Powers of Europe, to see that 
justice be done to the Christian subjects 
of the Porte—aye, and to their Mussul- 
man subjects too—and that the security 
which has been given to the Turkish Go- 
vernment by the Treaty of 1856 be not 
made use of as a screen for their negli- 
gence and for the faults of administration 
which allow of the perpetration of atro- 
cities such as those which it has been my 
painful duty to describe. It would be out 
of season on this occasion to enter more in 
detail into the subject to the principal 
points of which I think I have called your 
Lordships’ attention ; but reserving to my- 
self the right of bringing the matter spe- 
cially before the House, after receiving 
the answer of my noble Friend, I beg leave 
to put to him the following Questions, 
which I trust he will be able to answer in 
satisfactory terms — whether any official 
accounts confirming the rumour of massa- 
eres lately perpetrated on the Christian 
population in sundry parts of Syria have 
been received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and, if so, when, and up to what 
date, they were received? whether Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to lay any 
part of the information in question on the 
table of the House, and in that case when ? 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken any and what steps, either singly or 
in concert with other Powers, for the pro- 
tection of the Christians, and in particular 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in Syria? and 
whether any information has reached Her 
Majesty’s Government to the effect that 
the French Ambassador at Constantinople 
has been directed by M. Thouvenel to an- 
nounce to the Porte that France is bound 
to put a stop to the massacre of the Chris- 
tians in Syria ? 

Before sitting down I wish to allude to 
an expression which fell from my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham) last night 
in reference to a matter which affects very 
nearly the principle involved in the subject 
which I have had the honour of bringing 
before your Lordships to-night. My noble 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 


{LORDS} 
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Friend, in his natural and praiseworthy zeal 
against violence and inhumanity, e 

when they take the form of a tyrannical 
Government, treated the great principles 
of international law, which are ‘so ¢] 
connected with this and many other ‘sub. 
jects affecting the interests of Europe and 
civilization, in a manner which rather sur 
prised me, coming from such a source, ’'T 
should be glad, therefore, to afford’ my 
noble and learned Friend an opportunity 
of expressing himself more completely with 
reference to the value and importance of 
sustaining the principle of international 
law, notwithstanding the great provocation 
which may occasionally be given by imis- 
guided persons. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE : My Lords, I am 
afraid that, as my noble Friend did not far- 
nish me with a copy of the exact questions 
which he meant to ask, I may not be able'td 
answer all of them as precisely as I should 
have wished; but with regard to the general 
question of what information the Govern- 
ment have received from Syria, I am sorry 
to say that I can confirm entirely the lament- 
able accounts which he has given of the 
events which have taken place there. De- 
spatches received yesterday, of a recent 
date—I cannot call to mind what is the 
latest, but I remember one despatch was 
dated the 18th of last month—deseribe 
a state of things than which nothing can 
be more miserable, or more deserving the 
compassion of all Christian nations. The 
principal places at which these outrages 
have taken place are Hasbeiya and Zahleh. 
At Hasbeiya the principal Christians were 
congregated together, and, having been in- 
duced by the Turkish authorities to lay 
down their arms, they were next day at- 
tacked by the Druses, and a large portion 
of them massacred in the presence of the 
Turkish troops in the place, who do not 
appear to have interfered. Your Lord- 
ships have probably seen in the newspapers 
accounts of this massacre, but it is stated 
in one of the despatches that a consider- 
able number of the Christians had escaped; 
and we, therefore, have reason to hope that 
the massacre was not so general as has 
been represented. It seems that this 
massacre was not confined merely to the 
Christians, but that the chief of the Druses, 
who had command on that occasion, took 
the opportunity to revenge himself on some 
Mussulmans, with whom there had been a 
feud. It seems that at Zableh the people 
made a defence, but were at last overpow- 
ered. The Druses gained possession of 
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the town, and committed most horrible 
butcheries. But there also a considerable 
number of the Christian population were 
able to retire before the massacre began, It 
js quite true that the general state of that 
country is, as my noble Friend described it, 
one of the greatest confusion and disturb- 
ance. How the feud originated is at pre- 
sent a matter of doubt, for not only does it 
appear to have sprung from the hereditary 
hatred of the Druses against the Maronites, 
but the Druses are joined by other tribes, 
and to some extent by the Mussulman popu- 
lation generally. The Turkish authorities 
are much to be blamed for not having 
taken active measures. The Turkish troops 
in the neighbourhood of Zahleh not only 
took no steps to put down the disorder, and 
to resist the Druses, but they also failed 
toafford the Christians any facilities for 
escape. The only excuse for the Turkish 
authorities is that practically they are 
powerless. There is a great want of troops, 
and their authority is altogether disregard- 
ed by the mountaineers. Where even they 
have the will they have not the power to 
preserve order. The Ambassadors of the 
different Powers at Constantinople met to- 
gether some weeks ago and agreed to send 
instructions to their consuls in Syria to com- 
municate with the Turkish Pashas, and to 
endeavour to induce them to take some ac- 
tive measures. We have not received the 
information, but intelligence has reached 
France that Fuad Pasha has been sent 
with extensive powers to put down rebel- 
lion, that reinforcements of troops have 
also been sent, and that efforts will be 
made to restore order. The latest accounts 
from the English Consul at Damascus, 
state that great apathy is displayed by the 
Turkish authorities, and that apprehension 
is entertained of an outbreak in that city, 
but he thinks that apprehension is not alto- 
gether well founded. It is only right to say 
that there are other persons who take a dif. 
ferent view ; but it is the consul’s opinion 
that if the Turkish authorities do their 
duty, Damaseus will not undergo the same 
horrors which have occurred in other towns, 
and that it will be able to resist all at- 
tacks which may be made upon it, My 
noble Friend asks whether we can lay the 
papers on the subject on the table of the 
House, I have not had an opportunity of 
communicating with my noble Friend at 
the head of the Foreign Office, but I do not 
think it likely that there will be any ob. 
jection to their production. With regard 
to the steps which have been taken by Her 
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Majesty’s Government, as soon as intelli- 
gence reached us, before the latest accounts, 
orders were sent to Admiral Martin to pro- 
ceed with a squadron to the coast of Syria, 
to take such steps as might be necessary 
for the protection of British subjects, and 
the safety of the Christian population. We 
are informed that the French Government 
have sent some ships of war for the same 
purpose to that coast, and that there are 
also vessels there belonging to Russia and 
other Powers. Her Majesty’s Government 
are in communication with the Governments 
of Turkey, Russia, Prussia, Austria, and 
France as to the further measures which 
will become necessary. With regard to any 
communicatiou by M. Thouvenel to the 
Porte that the French Government will be 
compelled to take strong measures if the 
Porte is not able to repress these disorders, 
I can only say that§we have not received 
any intimation of it from Paris, and that 
we are not aware of any such communi- 
cation having been made. The whole of 
the Powers have an earnest desire that 
some steps should be taken to prevent the 
recurrence of these atrocities, and the 
deepest attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is fixed upon this important matter. 
One of the consuls reports that there are 
20,000 women and children wandering over 
these mountains, without shelter, and with 
the chance of being murdered by the in- 
furiated Druses. The lamentable condi- 
tion of the Christian population demands 
the fullest consideration of the Government, 
and I also agree with the noble Lord that 
they are bound to give their most earnest 
attention to the political aspect of the af- 
fair, inasmuch as Syria is a quarter of the 
Turkish empire where the authority of the 
Porte is known to be exceedingly weak. 
The noble Lord having referred indirectly 
to other parts of the Turkish empire, I 
may mention that the result of the commu- 
nications between the different Powers upon 
the proposals made by the Russian Govern- 
ment, has been that a Commission has been 
sent by the Porte to inquire into the con- 
dition of the northern provinces ; and that 
all the Powers have agreed to wait to see 
what the result of that Commission will be, 
in the hope that these inquiries will be con- 
ducted with impartiality and with a desire 
to find out clearly what may be the real 
state of things in those provinces. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM: My Lords, I am 
sorry to find from the statement of the 
noble Lord that my noble Friend who 
brought forward this question has been but 
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too well informed, and that, to a great ex- 
tent indeed, miserable scenes have taken 
place in Syria. It is most painful to hu- 
manity, and not free from difficulty—nay, 
it is full of difficulty, because, however 
much we may commiserate those unfortu- 
nate persons who have been sufferers from 
these outrages, unhappily it may all arise, 
not from the bad faith or obstinacy of the 
Turkish Government, but from its weak- 
ness and incapacity; and I gravely fear 
that that is the origin of these atrocities. 
I think my noble Friend will do well to 
bring this matter before your Lordships in 
& wore formal manner after the papers 
have been produced which the noble Lord 
says there is no objection to lay on the 
table of the House. 

Lorv WODEHOUSE : I did not say 
that there was no objection, but that I 
thought there would be none. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: My noble Friend 
said, he had not had an opportunity of con- 
sulting the noble Lord at the head of the 
Foreign Office ; but I think I may assume 
that there will be no difficulty in producing 
those papers. My noble Friend who intro- 
duced this subject referred to an observa- 
tion which I made last night, and upon 
which he has entirely misunderstood me. 


Heaven forbid that I, of all men, should 
undervalue the law of nations, or in any 
respect whatever underrate the great im- 
portance of its principles and the absolute 
necessity of always maintaining those prin- 


ciples sacred. But I held it to be, and I 
still hold it to be, no part of the law of na- 
tions to interfere in other countries to pre- 
vent the people from doing justice to them- 
selves, from righting themselves, aud from 
vindicating themselves. On the contrary, I 
hold it to be the most sacred principle of the 
law of nations to prevent all interference by 
one Power, or any combination of Powers, 
with the internal affairs of any other Power. 
No doubt, there might be strong cases of 
exception to all rules; but it is needless to 
indicate what would form a case to justify 
a breach of the principle of non-interfer- 
ence, because I can hardly conceive any 
ease which could justify it. With respect 
to the case of Sicily, which gave rise to 
my observations, I held, and I hold it still, 
to be no part of the law of nations to 
render the Sicilians incompetent to right 
themselves and to throw off any form of 
government which they dislike, or under 
which they may suffer, without our help. 
On the contrary, it is according to the law 

nations that they should do so of them- 


Lord Brougham 
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selves. And when it is said that General 
Garibaldi is a foreigner and not a Sicilian 
I say he is as oak a Sicilian as William 
III. was an Englishman, with this differ. 
ence, that General Garibaldi has not mar. 
ried the Neapolitan King’s daughter, ang 
is not the Neapolitan King’s nephew, as 
was the case of William III. in relation i 
James II. 


TITHE COMMUTATION BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee on the Tithe Com. 
mutation Bill read. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY sug. 
gested that the Bill should be referred t 
a Select Committee. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD said, he kad 
been requested to draw attention to the 
way in which it was alleged this Bill had 
been introduced and passed through the 
other House. It very greatly affected pri- 
vate interests, and especially the interests 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and it 
would override a local Act of Parliament,. 
He understood that the provisions of the 
Bill would expose the parties to ruin if 
they were agreed to, and it would inflict 
a great injustice upon others. He would 
suggest that the Bill should be referred to 
a Select Committee, and not passed in so 
great a hurry through the House. 

Eart DE GREY and RIPON said, this 
Bill was a public Bill, and therefore the 
complaints as to want of notice were un- 
founded. The Bill had been passed through 
the other House in the same manner as all 
other public Bills, and therefore if the com- 
plaints were well-founded it was the busi- 
ness of the parties and their representa- 
tives in the other House to pay attention 
to the Bill. But it passed without oppo- 
sition in the other House, and it was only 
reasonable to suppose there would be no 
serious opposition to it in this House. He 
did not understand that there was any 
wish to defeat the passing of the Bill by 
delay, and therefore he would, not object 
to its being sent to a Select Committee. 

Order discharged ; and Bill referred to 
a Select Committee : 

The Lords following were named of the 
Committee :— 

M. Salisbury 

E, Spencer 

E, Carnarvon 

E. De Grey 

L. Bp. Bath and Wells 

L, Wynford 


L. Portman 
L. Cranworth 
L. Churston 
L. Egerton 
L. Taunton 
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(RAILWAY CHEAP TRAINS, &c., BILL. 


Lozp WODEHOUSE moved the second 
feading of this Bill, the object of which 
was to make perpetual the 21 & 22 Vict., 
¢, 75, to amend the Law relating to Cheap 
Trains, and to restrain the exercise of cer- 
faii powers by Canal Companies, being 
also Railway Companies. 

Tue Bishop oF OXFORD wished to 
eall the attention of the Government to 
the necessity of taking some steps to en- 
gure an easy communication between the 
various lines of railway in his county. Now 
that the whole internal communication of 
the country was in the hands of these great 
railway companies, Parliament ought to 
exercise some supervision over the powers 
which had been granted, in order that they 
might see that the communication was 
made as complete as possible for passen- 
gers. At nearly all the great points of 
communication the different railway com- 
panies were in a s-ate of hostility, the con- 
sequence of which was serious inconve- 
nience to the publie, and, he believed, 
serious injury to the railway companies. 
He had been assured by the railway direc- 
tors that they would rejoice if Parliament 
would make some regulation upon this sub- 
ject, as it was impossible for the directors 
themselves to deal with the evil, as any 
company which chose to refuse to enter 
into any arrangement would obtain an un- 
fair advantage. The Board of Trade should 
have power to compel each company to 
make a continued communication at cer- 
tain times under a heavy penalty, He 
hoped the noble Lord would bring the sub- 
ject under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, 

Lor> REDESDALE said, the sugges- 
tion of the right rev. Prelate could not be 
carried out in this Bill. This Bill was for 
the purpose of making certain Acts per- 
petual, and to add a clause of the sort 
suggested would not give the question fair 
consideration, which he thought oaght to 
receive the attention of Parliament and 
the Government. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY was 
of the same opinion. 

Tae Ear or DONOUGHMORE said 
that, instead of one, forty clauses and a 
very elaborate system would be required 
to provide for such a system as that pro- 
posed by the right rev. Prelate. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, an attempt 
was made to legislate upon this matter 
some three or four years ago; and what 





was now required was that Parliament 
should pass an Act to tell railway compa- 
nies how they should arrange. their trains 
at points of intersection. But he thought 
that the Legislature could not interfere 
with the diseretion of the directors, and 
that all had been done which Parliament 
could do. 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Thursday 


next. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 10, 1860. 


Mixvutzs.] Pusric Bitts.—1° Votes at Elections ; 
Railways (Ireland) Act (1851) Amendment ; 
East India Stock Transfer, &c.; Maynooth Col- 
lege; Turnpike Acts Continuance; ‘‘opyhold 
and Inclosure Commissions, é&c.; ‘lurnpike 
Trusts Arrangements; Highway Rates Act 
Continuance ; Weights and Measures (Ireland). 

3° Dominica Hurricane Loan ; Admiralty Court 
Jurisdiction (No. 2.) 


NUISANCES REMOVAL AND DISEASES 
PREVENTION BILL,—COMMITTEE. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order, for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Question [14th June], ‘* That the Bill 
be now taken into Consideration,’’ read, 
and discharged. 

Bill Re-committed. 

Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4 (How Expenses of Local Au- 
thority to be defrayed). 

Mr. PERRY WATLINGTON proposed 
that after the word ‘‘ expenses,” there 
should be inserted the words “as: are of 
a common nature.” 

Mr. AYRTON objected to the clause, 
as it gave power to a Board to levy rates 
for the suppression of nuisances on any 
parishes. The effect might be that great 
injustice would be done to particular 
parishes, and works carried out without 
the consent of their representatives. 

Mr. NORRIS said, he hoped the clause 
would be retained in its present form, other- 
wise parishes which derived no benefit from 
the improvements carried out might be 
obliged to pay for them. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
difficulties would arise as to the levying of 
the money necessary for such expenses as 
could not be taken out of the common 
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fund, Expenses that. were in common 
should be raised in common, but he thought 
the power given to the Boards to levy 
funds for works done in particular parishes 
would require serious consideration. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he regretted that 
the Government should have gone back 
again to the Board of Guardians to take 
management of these financial affairs, con- 
sidering the dissatisfaction that was caused 
by their management formerly. The pro- 
per course was to make each parish do 
its own work, and to compel the parochial 
authorities to act if they refused to do so. 
The truth was that the Poor Law Board 
and the Board of Health had nothing to 
do, and the consequence was that they 
were always ready to interfere in matters 
that did not require their interference. He 
thought the best thing the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) could do would be 
to withdraw the Bill altogether. 

Mr. LOWE said, the necessity of in- 
troducing a Bill of the kind had arisen 
from the fact that the House had thought 
proper to destroy the central body which 
had formerly existed, and to transfer its 
powers to the local authorities. But the 
new system, it was found, did not work, as 
the local authorities were unwilling or 
unable to enforce the unwelcome authority 
which had been committed to their hands 
for the removal of nuisances. There were 
14,400 places in which there ought to have 
been local authorities to carry out the Act ; 
but out of these there were 12,500 places 
in which no inspectors had. been appointed 
—that was to say, in which there was no 
authority at all to carry the Act into opera- 
tion. It was necessary, therefore, to find 
some means of carrying out the Act. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the existing local 
authorities should be compelled to act ; but 
this was utterly impracticable, as there 
was no way by which a man complaining 
of a nuisance was able to reach them, the 
local authorities not being corporate bodies. 
The proposal in the Bill was that the duty 
should be discharged by the Boards of 
Guardians, a body that could easily be com- 
municated with, and easily set in Motion. 
As to the question of payment, the pro- 
posal was that each parish should pay the 
expenses of removing nuisances. within 
itself ; but that the expense of an inspector 
of nuisances, common to an entire union, 
should be paid out of the common fund of 
the union. The expenses of such in- 
spectors must be exceedingly small, and 
that alone would fall upon the common 

Mr. Sotheron Estcourt 





fund. All the main expenses would be 
paid by each particular parish for itself. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman that there 
was a necessity for this Bill. Practieally, 
there was no sanitary authority in the 
small parishes ; and there were only two 
ways of remedying tne evil ; one to compel 
the local authorities to act, and the other 
to transfer the powers to Boards of Guar. 
dians, as now proposed, and this last 
course he entirely preferred, especially as 
the Boards of Guardians would now act on 
their own authority, and not be the instru. 
ments of a central board. However, be 
did not see the necessity for a perma. 
nent salaried sanitary inspector. 

Mr. PERRY WATLINGTON with. 
drew his Amendment, and proposed in the 
same clause to omit the words, *‘common 
fund,’’ and to add the words, ‘* by means 
of an addition to be made to the rate for 
the relief of the poor of the parish in which 
the nuisance has arisen, and to be raised 
and paid in like manner as the money 
raised for the relief of the poor.” 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT ex 
pressed his opinion that inspectors should 
not be permanently appointed, and) that 
Boards should have a discretionary power 
in their appointment. 

Mr. LOWE intimated that he would 
comply with the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it now appeared 
that the Boards of Guardians were not to 
be compelled to appoint inspectors ; but it 
might be found that the Boards were not 
quite so pliable as seemed to be anticipat- 
ed, and in that case there would. be no 
local authority to provide for putting down 
nuisances. It would be better to name in 
the Bill a particular official who should be 
bound to carry the Act into operation. 

Mr. AYRTON said, to give to the 
Board of Guardians absolute control over 
the parishes, to make the parishes pay.all 
the expenses, and to give no appeal against 
thedecision of the Board of Guardians—no 
remedy, no power of revision whatever— 
was a proceeding which was. never before 
proposed to the House of Commons... If 
any one disputed the jurisdiction, the officer 
was direeted by the Act to take proceed- 
ings in the higher courts, and: thus a parish 
would be involved in a most expensive kind 
of lawsuit, and would have to pay all the 
expense, although it might have had: no 
part whatever in the proceeding, and might 
even have protested against it. 
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Atiendment agreed to. Clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the Bill, 
as were also the remaining Clauses. Two 
sdditional Clauses were added. 


Mr. FREELAND moved the following 
Clause :— 

“No justice of the peace shally unless objected 
to at the hearing of any complaint or charge, be 
deemed incapable, of acting in cases arising under 
the said Nuisances Removal Act by reason of his 
being a member of any body hereby declared to 
be’the local authority to execute the said Act, 
or by reason of his being a contributor, or liable 
to contribute, to any rate or fund out of which it 
is hereby provided that all charges and expenses 
jncurred in executing the said Act, and not re- 
covered as therein provided, shall be defrayed.” 

Clause agreed to. 

Preamble agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES INVESTMENT BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committe read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Stock to be Cancelled). 

ApmiraL WALCOTT: Having held the 
position of Manager and Trustee of the 
Bath Savings Bank for a period extending 
to nigh thirty years, I may be permitted to 
express my opinion, which is shared in by 
that Board, that this Bill is unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as it leaves the administration 
of Savings Bank Funds nominally in the 
hands of the National Debt Commissioners, 
but really in those of the Minister of Fi- 
nance, who, although managing them as 
I unquestionably admit with great ability 
and integrity, is frequently beset with mo- 
tives and necessities at variance, as it oc- 
curs to me, with what I consider a duty to 
the Savings Bank. The interests involved 
in these institutions are of such vast im- 
portance as to call for the appointment of 
& special Commission, who would watch 
over the funds as a public trust, see to 
their safe and profitable investment, and 
take steps to supervise and extend the sys. 
tem and utility of Savings Banks through- 
out the country. And it appears to me 
that the 15th elause of this Bill, if passed, 
would at once render necessary an altera- 
tion in the existing rules and regulations 
throughout the country, whereas an intel- 
ligible Consolidation Act is expressly de- 
sirable which will embody all provisions 


for regulating the management of Savings 
Banks and the right of depositors. 

Mr. AYRTON wished to remind the 
House of the recommendation made by 
the Committee that had been appointed to 
consider this subject. They recommended 
that a Commission, having some elements 
independent of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (though he was to be a Member 
of it), should be appointed to undertake 
the management of the aggregate funds of 
Savings Banks, the object being to keep 
the fonds of Savings Banks and Friendly 
Societies separate and distinct from the 
other funds under the administration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Com- 
mittee wished the Commission to be Trus- 
tees for the Savings Banks, having funds 
either in Consols or Exchequer bills, equal 
to the charges that would be made upon 
them. The proposal of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, however, was that he 
should be a great State banker for the 
| Savings Banks, with the power of admi- 
i nistering the funds for the benefit of the 
' depositors, but a banker in the novel po- 
sition of having no securities to cover the 
charges against him. The question which 
they had to decide was, whether the re- 
commendation of the Select Committee as 
to the scheme of the Chancellor of the 
Exehequer was to be adopted, and he 
hoped that issue would be fairly taken up 
by the Committee. He contended that, 
while the public sustained heavy loss, the 
result would be that in future they would 
be compelled to lower the rate of interest 
paid to the depositors of the Savings 
Banks. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he hoped the Committee 
would proceed to the consideration of the 
clause before it instead of discussing the 
points raised by the hon. Gentleman in 
his very discursive speech. One of the 
questions raised by the hon. Gentleman— 
namely, the recommendation of the Select 
Committee, had been already decided by 
the House, when it was raised a few even- 
ings ago by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Evesham; and the other when the hon. 
Baronet moved the postponement of the 
first three clauses. He denied that he 
was making himself a banker for the 
Savings Banks. The truth was, that 
the State had already constituted itself a 
banker in that respect, and the arrange- 
ment was none of his. The hon. Gen- 
tleman complained that the public were 
fleeced now, and that the depositors would 
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be fleeced hereafter by a lowering of the 
rate of interest. He would: only’ say, 
passing by his reference to the present, 
that he. totally disbelieved his prophecy as 
to. the future.. He knew no reason why 
the rate of interest paid to depositors in 
the Savings Banks should be altered, un- 
less Parliament should choose to do so as 
a matter of policy. It would be a most 
unjust proceeding to lower the rate of in- 
terest in consequence of any real or sup- 
posed mismanagement of the funds. By 
the clause they were now discussing, it 
was proposed to cancel a large quantity 
of stock, and in the clause that followed 
they proposed to substitute for it a credit 
on the State deposit account. It was not 
intended to inscribe on the State deposit 
account the whole of the funds, but as 
much as they could fairly venture to do, 
retaining a certain amount to meet the 
demands of the savings-banks’ depositors, 
Other arrangements for carrying out this 
object were provided for, and he hoped the 
clause would meet with the assent of the 
Committee. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Tuesday next, at Twelve of the clock. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF WHIPPING. 
QUESTION, 


Viscount RAYNHAM said, he rose to 
ask the Secretery of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he will consider the 
propriety of recommending the exercise of 
the prerogative of mercy in the case of a 
prisoner in Hertford Gaol named Williams, 
convicted at the last Court of Quarter 
Sessions at Hertford of simple larceny, 
and sentenced to imprisonment and whip- 
ping, so far as the remission of the corporal 
punishment is eoncerned ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, in answer 
to the question of the noble Lord, he would 
read a statement which had been furnished 
to him by the Marquess of Salisbury, 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, at 
which the prisoner in question was tried :— 

“The case of the convict Williams is as follows. 
He is a common tramp, without any home. Tle 
came out of an Essex gaol—I believe Chelmsford 
—into Ilertfordshire, immediately committed some 
robbery, of which he was summarily convicted, 
and for which he was imprisoned, I think, for six 
weeks. At the expiration of his sentence he was 
dismissed from gaol with the usual allowance, and, 
his boots being in a bad state, they were repaired. 
He went to a lodginghouse at Ware (two miles 
ouly from Hertford), and the same evening at dusk 
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he rang the bell ata shoemaker’s shop, and; tiavi 
ascertained by this means that noone wasn 
shop he went in and stole a pair of boots. 
shopkeeper went to the door, but, finding nob 
thought the bell had been rung ont of mischief 
The next day Williams was detected in some ‘othér 
robbery by a policeman. He was ‘taken to ‘the 
gaol at Hertford, The warder who examined hin 
on his entrance ebserved that the boots he had.on 
were new, and not the same as those with which 
he had been dismissed from the gaol. -From the 
shuffling answer he gave an inquiry was made, aid 
the owner was found. The boots were identified 
by the shopman as having been in the shop on. the 
preceding evening. Some other corroborative eyi- 
dence was adduced at the trial before me at Easter 
Quarter Sessions, with which I need ‘not trouble 
you, and Williams was found ‘Guilty.’ Therewas 
a second indictment for the robbery which led. to 
his apprehension. Both were handed up to meas 
true bills, I cannot say why I selected the rob. 
bery detailed for trial. I took no note of the other, 
but can of course procure it, as well as an acea- 
rate statement of the prisoner’s history previously 
to the robbery for which he was tried before me, 
I sentenced him to three months’ imprisonment 
and a private whipping. I submit that if ever 
there was a case in which whipping was a desira- 
ble punishment it was the present, The manevi- 
dently lived upon plunder. A gaol was no punish 
ment to him, and } could not have sentenced him 
to the severe penalty of penal servitude without 
trying him for the second robbery.” 


To show the House that the sentence|was 
perfectly legal, the third section, of the 
7 & 8 Geo. IV., c. 29 (Sir Robert Peel’s 
Consolidating Act for larceny), gave. the 
Court of Quarter Sessions full power to im 
flict that sentence, It was a perfectly legal 
sentence, and it appeared to him. that if 
whipping was to be ever inflicted by. sen- 
tence of Quarter Sessions on an) indict 
ment which gave the opportunity of defenee 
by counsel, and with all the solemnities 
of justice, the present was a most proper 
cease in which it should take place. 


KENSINGTON GARDENS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he. wished 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether a portion of Kensington Gardens, 
which hos recently been fenced off, with 
iron hurdles in the shape and size.of # 
“* two-year-old course,’’ is intended for the 
purpose of forming a road from Tyburnia 
to Belgravia; or whether the object is to 
afford accommodation to the equestrian por- 
tion of the population, to the exclusion of 
the pedestrian, in the most agreeable and 
most. frequented part.of Kensington: Gar 
dens ? { 

Mr. COWPER said, when \the public 
were admitted, freely to. Hyde, Park, and 
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Kensington Gardens it was the wish of Her 
Majesty and her predecessors that ‘that 
Park and those gardens should subserve 
the greatest amount of recreation and en- 
joyment of all classes, rich and poor, those 
using horses, and those who go on foot. 
Recently the accommodations had been 
greatly extended. Flowers had been plant- 
‘ed along the sidewalks, seats had been 
provided for the public, and walks formed 
im all directions. But it appeared to him 
that there was one class whose comfort had 
been greatly overlooked ; he meant those 
were in the habit of riding in Rotten 
Row. ‘That class consisted of lawyers, 
doctors, and other professional men, who 
were obliged to take their exercise in 
a very short space of time. They had 
hitherto been confined to a narrow and 
dusty piece of ground, where they had to 
go backwards and forwards without the 

wer of diverging to the right or the left, 
and he had thought that, without interfering 
with the proper recreation of pedestrians, 
a larger space might advantageously be 
appropriated to the use of those who rode. 

e had therefore arranged that there should 
be an entrance for horses at the west end 
of Rotten Row, between the two gates de- 
voted to foot passengers. He did not be- 
lieve that those who had heretofore walked 
there would have any ground of complaint 
if an avenue were set apart for riders ; 
for Rotten Row was a narrow strip of only 
4 mile and a quarter, while pedestrians had 
appropriated to them upwards of 600 acres 
it’ Hyde’ Park and Kensington Gardens. 
Moreover, the fences were so arranged 
that persons on foot ‘would not be abso- 
lutely excluded from the place devoted to 
horse exercise. A passage would be open- 
ed for riders on the north and south, which 
would be a great convenience to many. 
These alterations had given great satisfac- 
tion not only to the persons who visited 
this toad on horseback, but to many 
pedestrians, who thought the solitude of 
Kensington Gardens would be much en- 
livened by the presence of riders of both 
sexes, 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 


QUESTION. 


‘Mr. ‘A. MILLS aid, he wished to ask 
the Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any arrangement has been agreed 
upon between the Governments of Great 
Britain and Fratice’on the subject of the 
Newfoundland Fisheries, and when the Re- 
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port of the Commissioners will be laid upon 
the’ Table ? 

Lorn JOHN RUSSELL said, an ar 
rangement had been come to between the 
Governments of England and France re- 
lating to these fisheries. The subjeet had 
engaged the attention of his noble Friend, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies ; 
but he would endeavour to aseertain for 
the hon. Gentleman how soon the Report 
of the Comniissioners, and other papers 
connected with this question, could be pro- 
duced, 


ITALY.—SARDINIA AND. NAPLES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether he has reason to be- 
lieve that great pressure is being put upon 
the Government of Sardinia by that of 
France, to induce the former to enter into 
alliance with the Government of Naples, 
on the strength of the promise of a Consti- 
tution; and whether the British*,Govern- 
ment will afford its moral support to the 
Government of Sardinia, to enable it to 
preserve its independence and liberty of 
action, in respect to any such proposed 
alliance ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I re- 
ceived a communication the other day from 
Sir James Hudson, which enables me to 
say that no pressure has been put upon the 
Government of Sardinia by the Govern- 
ment of France, to induce the former to 
enter into an alliance with the King of 
Naples. 


ANNEXATION OF SAVOY TO FRANCE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
also beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether, by his aceept- 
ance of the proposed Conference upon the 
question of the Annexation of Savoy, in 
his Despatch of the 25th day of June, it is 
distinctly understood by the French Go- 
vernment, that the question of an efficient 
substitute for the neutralization of Savoy, 
by the cession of such ‘a military fron- 
tier to Switzerland as should comprise the 
southern shores of the Lake of Geneva 
and the Alpine passes of the Valais,”’ as 
stated to be, in his opinion, neeessary in 
his Despatch of the 15th day of May to 
Lord Cowley, is to be fully and freely sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the proposed 
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Conference, and is not to be presumed. to 
be preeluded by any declarations that may 
hitherto have been made by the French 
Government in any quarter on that. sub- 
ject ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the sub- 
ject for the Conference would be to put the 
92nd Artiele of the Treaty of Vienna in 
accord with the 2nd Article of the Treaty 
of Turin. It would be competent for Her 


Majesty’s Government, or any other Power | 


represented at the Conference, to state in 
what manner they thought that object 
ought to be effected. Of course, it would 
also be eompetent for the French Govern- 
ment to make any objection it deemed fit 
to any such proposal. 


THE WHITWORTH GUN.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DODSON said, he wished to ask 
the Seeretary of State for War, Whether 
there is any foundation for the report that 
the Government have purchased the patent 
of Whitworth’s Gun? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
statement was not true that the Govern- 
ment had purchased the patent of Whit- 
worth’s Gun, though they had purchased 
many guns fabricated according to that 
patent. 


NAVY (CHINA). 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR, 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
rose, agreeably to notice, to submit to the 
House the grounds on which he claimed 
for the marines and the officers and men 
of the navy employed in China the same 
pay and allowances as were given to Her 
Majesty’s troops. He would not now touch 
upon the larger question of the Chinese 
war, which was to be debated ou Thursday 
or Friday, but would simply point out that 
from the first commencement of our un. 
fortunate wars with China the army and 
navy had fought side by side, and had 
shared the sane dangers and privations, 
bat not the same hopes and rewards, It 
was most important, at the beginning of 
the present war, that there should not 
exist, during its prosecution, a feeling on 
the part of a sister service that injustice 
was done them, In all our operations in 
China, in the capture of Chusan in 1841, 
and in the subsequent attacks upon Canton, 
Shanghai, aud Ningpo in the same year, 
during the Jast war (which was commonly 
called the lorcha war), and in the recent 
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disastrous ‘affair at the mouth of the Peiho 
river, the seamen and marines. had: shared 
all the dangers and difficulties of theitroopsy 


|and had eontributed as much as they: hpd 


done to the success of our arms. “Botli 
Lord Gough and the gallant Admiral oppo 


| site (Sir Michael Seymour) had borne: tes. 


timony to that fact ; and the latter gallant 
Offieer lad urged upon the Admiralty the 
necessity of placing seamen in China upow 
the same footing as regarded pay as»Het 
Majesty’s troops. How had they. been 
treated ?, And for that treatment he did 
not blame the Government or the Admi- 
ralty, but the system, especially that por. 
tion of it in accordance with which the 
Board of Admiralty was so frequently 
changed. The seamen and marines who 
played a principal part in the capture of 
Canton during the late war received-only 
their pay, while the troops received a con 
solidated allowance in amount nearly double 
their regular pay. Iu the year 1842:thé 
officers of Her Majesty’s forees who went 
to China received an allowance of £100 
each, but the officers of the Royal Marines 
got only £5 each. A precedent had ak 
ready been established for giving extra pay 
to sailors, because those who were engaged 
in the Burmese war received six months’ 
batta. He believed the best way to. pre 
vent dissatisfaction in the fleet and to im 
sure the good conduct of the men waste 
prove to them that they were treated, ac 
cording to the principles of justiee and 
humanity. We were beginning a war in 
China which would demand the most :per 
feet union and concord on the part of/the 
services, and under these cireumstances 
he would implore the Government not:to 
negative his proposition. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this Llouse will, upon Monday next, 
solve itself into 2 Committee to. consider of an 
humble Address to be presented to Her Majerip 
praying that She will be graciously pleased 
place the Officers, Marines, and Seamen ‘of the 
Fleet serving in China on the ‘same footing a 
Her Majesty’s Troops, with respect to extra pay 
and allowances ; and to assure Her; Majesty, that 
this House will make good the same.” 


Sm MICHAEL SEYMOUR said, hehad 
great pleasure in seconding the Motion. He 
did so on the ground set ‘forth in: thede- 
spatch to the Board of Admiralty to which 
the hon. Member had: alluded. ; He ad- 
mitted that the navy had no legal right to 
make the demand involyed inthe Motion, 
but, ‘nevertheless, ‘he trusted the House 
would give it their favourable consideration, 
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as'it'was based upon justice. It was.al- 
ways important that the seamen belonging 
to'the fleet should have no reason for fecl- 
ing that they were not sufficiently cared 
for or rewarded. He might odd that at 
the close of the different wars with China, 
and of the Burmese war, additional pay in 
the shape of gratuities had been given to 
the sedmen and marines who had served, 
but when at the close of the operations con- 
dueted in China under his command, he 
applied to the Admiralty for a similar 
grant, they refused to accede to his re- 
quest:. Even under ordinary circumstances 
aud iv time of peace, when sailors were 
employed away from their ships in opera- 
tis in which there was likely to be any 
great wear and tear of their clothes, they 
received a compensation ; and in this in- 
stance they had been engaged in garrison- 
ing forts on the Canton river, and in con- 
veying merehants from Canton to Hong 
Kong, the river being unsafe on account of 
thenumber of war junks that were upon 
it, During the recent operations in China 
he was relaetantly obliged to comply with 
the request of some of his best men to be 
disgharged upon the completion of their 
term of service. They wished, they said, 
to better their condition elsewhere, and, 
although they were excellent seamen, he 
was constrained to dispense with their ser- 
vices. If gratuities or extra pay eould not 
be given to the men, he would recommend 
that good service should be taken into con- 
sideration when calculating the term for a 

sion. 

Apmmat WALCOTT cordially gave his 
assent to this Motion. He could not under- 
stand why the reward given to soldiers 
should not be extended to seamen who ex- 
perienced the same vicissitudes of life, 
were subject to the same wear and tear of 
the eonstitution, and exposed to the same 
privations and dangers. This distinction 
between the two services was calenlated to 
engender a heartburning prejudicial to that 
cordiality which was essential for the pro- 
per conduct of the services, and for the 
success and glory of their arms. Never- 
theless the fact that it had not hitherto 
abated by one jot the gallantry of the sea- 
men and marines, must impress on the Go- 
vernment the propriety of awarding to 
them the same justice as was awarded to 
the army. He could not.comprebend how 
% naval officer could sit at the Board of 
Admiralty:and neglect to perform, in this 
respect, the duty he owed the profession 
to whieh he had the honour to belong. 
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Lorp CLARENCE PAGET> said; he 


felt indebted for the manner in whiek the 
present Motion had been introduced to the 
House, and for the interest which the hon. 
Gentleman had evinced for a service to 
whieh he did not himself belong. The 
hon. Gentleman, in alluding in terms of 
warm praise to the services of the navy 
during the late operations in China, and 
during former wars in that quarter, had 
not quite done justice to the Governments 
of the time for their treatment of the 
officers and men. During ail the former 
wars in China and during the late war in 
India they had had extra allowances granted 
to them in the shape of ‘* donation batta.’’ 
It was impossible that they could have 
allowances granted to them except at the 
end of any great operation. Firstly, he 
should have little difficulty in showing that 
to pay the officers of the navy as the lion. 
Gentleman proposed by his Resolution 
would be impossible, for the extra pay 
and allowances received by the army for 
services in India and China were, in fact, 
field allowanees—field batta money—for 
services away from their proper quarters. 
Now, no person ever pretended that the 
navy would have any right to elaia field 
allowances, though they might be granted 
recompenses for their services, particularly 
when they were joined with the army in 
operations. But to give them field allow- 
ances would be out of the question, be- 
cause they did not live in the field. Even 
if they were serving on shore; and were 
wounded, or fell into any misfortune, they 
had a ship to be brought back to; in 
fact, they hada home, which soldiers had 
not. No doubt they encountered equal 
danger with the soldier, but they could not 
be said te experienee the same privations. 
So much as regards the officers ; and, with 
respect to the men, the additional allow- 
ances which the army got were iu the 
shape of suspensions of stoppages. The 
men in the army had a certain amount of 
pay, and certain stoppages were made from 
their pay for their provisions. When they 
served in India or China those stoppages 
were lessened to a certain extent, so that, 
in: fact, they received greater pay. Now, 
in the navy there were no stoppages of 
pay, for all the sailors reeeived their pro- 
visions without any stoppages.: Therefore, 
on that ground sailors could not be put on 
the same footing as the army, and it was 
impracticable to carry out the wishes ex- 
pressed in the Motion, because the system 
of the mavy was. totally distinct from that 
3H 2 
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of the army, In reference to the Motion 
two questions had to be dealt with —the 
past and the present. It was quite certain 
that if the present naval expedition to China 
were at a future time to receive a donation 
it would be necessary to consider the claims 
of those who took part in the last opera- 
tions in China; and here he would observe 
that no services were more appreciated at 
the Admiralty than those of the gallant 
Admiral who had seconded the Motion (Sir 
Michael Seymour); they could not over- 
look the gallant conduct of those who were 
engaged under his command in the last 
war. The Government felt that the House 
of Commons would always be disposed io 
deal generously by the navy, and to pay 
regard to the services the officers and men 
performed during the latter operations in 
China, commencing with what was called 
the Loreha War, and terminating with the 
treaty of Tien-tsin. For the purpose of 
rewarding the officers, seamen, and marines 
of the fleet engaged in the operations 
under his gallant Friend, the Government 
were preparing an Estimate framed in the 
same spirit as former Estimates for simi- 
lar services. And with regard to those 
now engaged in China, he was positive, 
without saying anything about the amount 
or mode of distribution, that he might 
give a pledge, on the part of the pre- 
sent or any future Government, that at 
the conclusion of the operations a fair re- 
ward should be proposed for the gallant 
officers, seamen, and marines engaged in 
them. It was right he should inform the 
House that the Admiralty were now on 
the eve of distributing what was called the 
Canton prize money, in which both the 
army and navy would participate ; and it 
was only in consequence of difficulties with 
other departments that the money had not 
already been distributed. In submitting 
the Estimate which he would shortly lay 
before the House he should enter into 
detail as to the principle on which they 
asked for this sum of money, and as to 
the amount of donation which they pro- 
posed to give to the officers and men of 
the navy. Further than this he could not 
go at that time, except to assure the House 
that the gallant services of the navy in 
China were duly appreciated. Under the 
circumstances, his hon. Friend would pro- 
bably not press his Motion to a division. 
Cotoxe, NORTH said, he was happy to 
feel that there existed between the officers 
and men of the two services the most. bro- 
therly feeling, and anything, that might 
Lord Olarence Paget 
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tend to the advantage, of the .navy.would 
always be received with enthnsiasm) by:the 
army... It appeared .that many .seamep 
and marines in China had, been employed 
in. garrisoning forts, ashore;; and, at, all 
events, when they landed in. this way they 
ought to receive the same pay, and allow. 
ances as the soldiers... As an army, officer 
he had risen to express a hope that; the 
claim of the other service would.be con. 
sidered, and he might add that it would. be 
more satisfaction to them to: receive what 
they considered was their right. than, to re- 
ceive afterwards what, that, House.might 
consider them entitled to, 

Sir CHARLES. NAPIER. said,. he 
could not allow that batta: money (dona 
tions were at all to be compared with field 
allowances. Batta money was originally.a 
grant of money made by. the East. India 
Company to officers and men . serving, in 
their army, Considering that this was the 
origin of the grant, it was still more unjust 
that officers of the army should get,a grant 
of batta money, but that seamen and) ma 
rines on board ship should. reecive. none, 
They wondered and complained that’ men 
were not to be found to enter the navy; 
but how was it to be wondered at, when it 
appeared that the. men were paid differently 
from those serving in the army? , It.ap 
peared that the Admiralty were going, to 
reconsider the question of compensation two 
years after the services which it, was, to 
reward. Now, compensation deferred for 
two years was no compensation at,.all, 
Sailors liked to receive at onee what. they 
earned, The Admiralty were : always 
‘going to do’’ something. They delayed 
in everything. Why half the sailors; en- 
gaged in the Canton operations were. dis- 
persed over the world—many were, dead, 
and not one-third of them would ever, get 
the grant; and those who did get it would 
have forgotten, what it was for. The, Ad- 
miralty had better mend their manners 
and treat the men properly, ; There ought 
to be no difference between. the. soldier 
and the sailor. He did not believe, that 
this matter would ever have been taken up 
if the hon, Gentleman (Mr. Cochrane) had 
not brought it forward. What had, the Ad- 
miralty done for his (Sir Charles Napier’s) 
gallant relative, Admiral. Hope, on, ae- 
count of his brilliant though unsuecesstul 
operations ? Nothing whatever. Nor, bad 
they done anything for the ‘sailors under 
him. The> services: performed) -y, them 
were of the most gallant description, ,Rven 
when ,they. were: unsuccessful,,and they 
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werd’ récalled to their ‘ships, what did they 
do?’ Instead’ of at once returning to their 
ships, they in the face of ‘enormous diffi- 
culties exclaimed, ‘‘ Let us try another 
chanée.” But as yet, the men had re- 
¢éived no reconipense whatever, and he had 
been told of an unfortunate fellow who had 
Jést ‘an’ arm there, who had a pension of 
£16, limited'to one year only. That was 
anew plan, which ‘he had never heard of 
before. He’ hoped the statement was un- 
trué, but he had it on excellent authority. 
In the’ face of such facts as these, no one 
need ‘wonder that men did not enter the 
navy. They were not sufficiently well 
treated ; and, as an additional instance of 
this, he hoped shortly to bring before the 
House the nefarious manner in which the 
funds' of Greenwich Hospital had for the 
last seventy or eighty years been diverted 
from their proper channels. He hoped 
that his noble Friend would stir the Ad- 
mitalty up to bring about a change in this 
state of things, and also to put both arms 
éf' the service on an equal footing. 

Si JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he thought that as we had now been in a 
pormal state of war with China for twenty 
years, with very little present prospect of 
a change, it was high time that the Ad- 


miralty should be prepared with a plan for 
putting the sailors employed in this war on 
8 proper footing as to their pay and al- 
lowances. From the nature of the country 
the navy must always play a considerable 


part in our wars with China. The men 
were obliged to be away from their ships 
in the boats for a long time, and anybody 
who had seen, as he had, the diseomforts 
and hardships which they bad to undergo 
would agree that it was absolutely neces- 
stry they should have batta issued to them 
in the same way as’ the army. They had 
to'perform very heavy work in the day 
time'with a burning sun over their heads, 
and at night with the thermometer down to 
35° or 40°. In the day they were burnt up 
or eaten by mosquitoes, and at night they 
were nearly frozen to death. It must be 
remembered too, that the seaman was a 
skilled artificer, ready to put his hand to 
anything. If the Admiralty would produce 
some practical plan for doing the navy jus- 
tice'in this respect, it would be more cre- 
ditable to' them, and more profitable to the 
country, than squabbling about cutting 
down the half-pay of their officers. 

‘Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT ‘said, he did 
Hot wish to give any opinion upon the ques- 
tion ‘brought forward because it was not 
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in his department. But it should be re- 
collected that the question was ove which 
required very great care to decide upon, in- 
asmuch, as the troops did not, as a matter 
of course and in all places, obtain the Indian 
allowances when in China. For instance, 
at one time they had a garrison of British 
troops in Canton, together with Native 
troops ; and the Europeans, being bri- 
gaded together with the Indian soldiers, 
received the Indian allowances. But a 
few miles off, at Hong Kong, there being 
no Native troops there, the British troops 
only received Hong Kong or Colonial pay, 
which was less than the Indian allow- 
ances. The gallant Admiral (Sir Charles 
Napier) spoke of the impropriety of al- 
lowing sailors to reflect that they were 
not receiving as much pay as soldiers 
in the army. [Sir Cuartes Naprer: Ad- 
ditional pay.] The word ‘“ additional ’’ 
was very important. The ordinary pay 
which the army received was not very 
much more than half that given to the 
navy. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER: Clothing? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, sailors 
got clothing at first. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER: For the 
last six months. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, a very 
large deduction was made from the soldier 
for his food, whereas he believed the ra- 
tions were free rations on board ship. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE observed 
that the illustrations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not much affect the question— 
Hong Kong being, as it were, an English 
colony. With the hope, however, that a 
full and ample amount of recompense would 
be granted, he was willing to withdraw the 
Motion, reserving to himself the right of 
renewing the question before the close of 
the Session, unless upon the Estimates an 
ample amount for the past, and a guarantee 
for the future, were given. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


VOTES AT ELECTIONS BILL—LEAVE. 
FIRST READING, 

Mr. WYLD, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill relating to the mode of 
taking votes at elections, said, it would be 
a mistake to confound his Bill with the 
Ballot. The system which he wished to 
introduce might be either open or secret. 
Hon. Gentlemen of all parties concurred in 
the desire to remove the stain of corruption 
from our electoral system, and all the evi- 
dence before the Select Committee which 
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had sat lately showed that it was necessary 
that some alteration should be made in the 
mode of taking votes. He proposed that 
when a man presented himself at the poll- 
ing-booth to vote his name and residence 
should be asked, and that, having satisfied 
the returning officer of his identity, a paper 
should be handed to him having his num- 
ber on the register printed outside, and the 
names of the candidates printed inside. 
He should then go into an adjoining room, 
and strike out the name of the candidate 
for whom he did not vote. This might be 
done either secretly or openly. [An dnef- 
fectual attempt was made to count out the 
House.| His object was not so much to 
give an explanation of the Bill as to lay it 
on the table in order that it might be con- 
sidered, and, perhaps, at some future time 
incorporated in a great Government mea- 
sure. The system which he proposed was 
somewhat similar to the Australian ballot 
system. It might be said that they ought 
not to receive suggestions from Australia, 
but he took the Jiberty of saying that any 
suggestion was worthy of attention, no 
matter from what part of the world it 
came, provided it came from those who had 
tried our legislative system. He begged to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to alter 
and amend the law and practice in taking 
votes at elections. 

Mr. HADFIELD seconded the Motion. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he under- 
stood that the Bill had mainly for its ob- 
ject the introduction of a system of voting 
papers as practised in our Colonies, That 
system was, in fact, engrafted on the Bill 
which was proposed by Her Majesty’s late 
Government, and which was under the 
consideration of the House last Session. 
As that was the case, there was no objec- 
tion to the repetition of the proposition in 
the Bill of the hon. Member. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it must 
not be supposed that, in consenting to the 
introduction of the Bill, the Government 
would support it. It might well be ima- 
gined that under the misty covering in 
which the hon, Gentleman enveloped his 
proposal, a nucleus of the Ballot was con- 
tained within it. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, the noble Lord 
need be under no apprehension that he 
would be prejudiced by assenting to the 
introduction of this measure. 

Leave given. 


** Bill to alter and amend the Law and practice 
relating to the taking of Votes at Elections for 
Members to serve in Parliament.” 


Mr. Wyld 





Ordered tobe brought in by Mt. Wy 
and Mr. Cur~peErs.”’ i 8 

Bill presented, and read 1°; to be read 
2° on 24th July, and to be piinted [Bill 
248}. 


GAS (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. STANILAND said, when he told 
the House that this Bill directly affectéd 
property to the value of £6,000,000 or 
£7,000,000, and prospectively affected an 
amount of property equal to half the 
amount of the national debt, he had said 
enough to insure the patient’ attention’ of 
hon. Members to the measure before’ the 
House. It would be necessary to detain 
the House somewhat at length in order 
to put them in possession of the facts of 
the case; but inasmuch as he sought the 
reversal of a decision of a Committee, 
which at all times was a most difficalt 
task to accomplish, especially when that 
Committee sat twenty-one days, and was 
presided over by a Gentleman so univer. 
sally and deservedly respected as the right 
hon. Member for Wiltshire (Mr. Sotheron 
Estcourt), the House would see that he 
had undertaken no ordinary duty. It liad 
always been the policy of the Legislature 
to encourage the investment of capital in 
national undertakings, securing on the 
one hand a fair remuneration for the ca- 
pital invested, and on the other imposing 
such restrictions on companies as would 
protect the public interests. That was the 
principle which actuated their railway le- 
gislation in 1844. An Act then passed 
for encouraging the investment of capi- 
tal in that description of property, which 
provided that if at any time after the end 
of twenty-one years from that period, it 
should be shown that railways on an 
average for the last three years had earn- 
ed and divided 10 per cent, it would be 
competent to Government’ to cut down 
the rates, but, if they did, they should 
secure the maximum rate of dividend. 
In 1847, previous to which there had been 
extensive operations throughout the king- 
dom in gas and water, the Government 
introduced two measures—one applicable 
to gas, the other to water. The provi- 
sions of both were identical, making it com- 
petent to gas and water companies to earn 
and pay a dividend of 10 per’ cent, and if, 
after 10 per cent paid, and laying” apart 
a sum equal ‘to one-tenth of their’ capital 
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to,meet depreciation of their property, they 
still showed a surplus: profit, the public 
might come in and participate by a reduc- 
tion of charge. Various Acts of Parlia- 
ment had since passed applicable to par- 
ticular towns and companies, and in these 
the Gas and Water Companies Acts had 
been incorporated, A very large amount 
had been expended in these undertakings— 
in gas companies no less than £18,000,000 
bad been invested in the United Kingdom, 
one-third of which belonged to the various 
Metropolitan gas companies. They had 
also a debenture debt of £1,000,000. 
£12,000,000 had been invested in gas 
companies in the provinces.. In London 
water companies, £6,000,000 had been in- 
yested, and in the provinces double that 
amount, so that, in these two cases of gas 
and water companies, a capital of not less 
than £36,000,000 had been invested on 
the faith of Acts of Parliament, under 
which proprietors were permitted, if the 
profits enabled them, to receive a dividend 
not exceeding 10 per cent. That was the 
state of things at the present moment as 
regarded capital invested. When any of 
the old companies came to Parliament 
during the Jast three or four years for an 
extension of their capital, Parliament said 
to them they must submit in respect to 
their further capital to a smaller maaimum 
dividend, but in no one case had Parlia- 
ment interfered to cut down this maximum 
10 per cent on the old capital. So re- 
cently as 1854 the Imperial Gas Company, 
with a capital of £1,250,000, came to Par 
liament for powers to borrow £600,000 
new capital, aud, finding their management 
good, and no complaint made of their 
charges, Parliament applied the same rate 
of dividend to the new as to the old capi- 
tal. So recently as last Session another Lon- 
don company, the City Gas Company, came 
again to that House for further eapital and 
increased powers; and, although Parlia- 
ment did limit the price of gas to 5s. per 
1,000 feet instead of 6s., they still conti- 
nued the maaimum dividend of 10 per 
cent. The companies had invested their 
capital, relying upon the guarantee of the 
Legislature, but now that guarantee was 
to be repudiated, and the capitalists who 
formed those companies were told that in 
future their dividend must be at a lower 
rate, Those companies which were well 
managed of course had large dividends, and 


their shares had been regarded as favourable 


investments even by trustees. He found 
that,in one company alone, the Imperial, 
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there were no less than 252 ladies share- 
holders, whose capital produeed them an 
income of £13,900 a year. Those ladies 
had, no doubt, been recommended to pur- 
chase gas ‘shares, because they were an 
advantageous investment, and were car- 
ried on under a settled arrangement with 
the Legislature. In 1857 there was a 
change of circumstances. In the Metropolis 
some persons had formed themselves into 
gas companies,with no charter of incorpora- 
tion, and without the sanction of an Act; 
and carried on their operations by permis- 
sion of the vestries and local authorities. 
Those companies were not confined to any 
particular district, but extended their pipes 
in any district where they could get per- 
mission to open the roads; while the in- 
corporated companies were limited to par- 
ticular districts by the terms of the Acts 
constituting them, It was, however, found 
in 1857 that the extension of their pipes by 
the unincorporated companies had not dimi- 
nished the price of gas to the consumer, al- 
though it had reduced the dividends of the 
shareholders. All the Metropolitan com- 
panies therefore agreed, in order to remove 
the grievance of continual stoppages in the 
streets arising from the laying down and 
repairs of pipes, and also for the sake of 
economy, that in future each company 
should take a particlar district as arranged 
among themselves. Immediately that ar- 
rangement was made there came an outcry 
from the vestries of London—not from the 
consumers—against what they called mono- 
poly. He understood monopoly to mean 
the exclusive right to deal in an article, 
and in consequence of that exclusive right 
furnishing a bad article at a price above 
its value. If that were a correct, defini- 
tion of monopoly, then he contended that 
the Metropolitan gas companies were not 
open to any such imputation, because, in 
assigning districts to each company, they 
did not attempt to exclude any capitalists 
who might choose to start fresh companies 
from entering those districts. The ery of 
monopoly was a dishonest, unfounded, and 
purely vestry cry. What had been the 
results of the arrangement he had de- 
scribed ? It would naturally be supposed 
from the continual outcry of monopoly 
against the gas companies’ that the latter 
had raised their charges to the maximum 
price permitted to them by Parliament—6s. 
per £1,000 feet; but the fact was that since 
that arrangement not a single company had 
increased its rates. [Sir Jon SHELLEY: 
Publig lights?] He could enlighten the 
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Committee onthe matter to which the hon: 
Member referred. ‘ Publie lights consumed 
an enormous amount’ of gas, which was 
charged for at a’ very low rate, quite dis- 
proportionate to its value. He could state 
that the companies lost money by every 
public lamp they lighted. Bat out of 13 
Metropolitan companies only two had ad- 
vanced their charges for the public lights, 
and the whole additional charge through- 
out the Metropolis did not exceed £300 
a year. When he added that the Bill now 
before the Committee would give those 
companies power to charge a still higher 
rate, he thought:he had sueceeded in dis- 
posing of the cry of monopoly, which was 
a dishonest ery, got up by interested parties 
in order to deprive property of its rights. 
In the last Session of Parliament a pe- 
tition had been presented by various gas 
consumers of London. A Committee was 
appointed to investigate the charges set 
forth in the petition. The charges were, 
that the companies supplied bad gas of in- 
sufficient illuminating power; that they 
charged mote than was necessary to pro- 
duce for them the maximum dividend they 
were allowed to earn; that the streets were 
continually disturbed ; that the companies 
were capricious in their mode of cutting 
off supplies, and that they were in the 
habit of requiring an incoming tenant to 
pay the arrears of his predecessor. Not 
one of those memorialists, however, ‘had 
the courage, or he might say the audacity 
to ask the House to interfere with the rate 
of dividend permitted by the existing Acts 
of those companies. The Committee ar- 
rived at no conclusion, and eonsequently 
the same parties came this year to Par- 
liament with the Bill under the considera: 
tion of the Committee. On the face of 
the Bill there was no attempt openly to 
interfere with the mazimum rate of divi- 
dend fixed by previous Acts of Parliament, 
but it sought to do so’ indirectly by redue- 
ing the uniform price of 4s. 6d. per thou- 
sand feet of gas to 4s. The Committee 
to whom the Bill was referred, and‘ whieh 
bestowed an unusual amount of pains on 
the subject, was presided over by the right 
how. Member for Wiltshire (Mr. Esteourt) 
than whom nobody was more desirous to 
deal’ fairly between man and man, and 
after an inquiry of twenty-one days the 
measure assumed its present objectionable 
shape. It ought to be mentioned that the 
promoters” previously ‘circulated, in‘ innu- 
merable shop windows throughout Loridon. 
a Uoedment which might be characterized 
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asa wholesale: solicitation: to’ gas cone) 
sumers to prefer’ accusations of every soit): 
and kind ‘against the! Metropolitan coms: 
panies. Of the grievances and complaints: 
thus collected a liberal use: was doubtless, 
made before the Committee ; yet) on’: the: 

10th day of the investigation the Chair-\: 
man ‘said ‘the: Committee could) havecnosi: 
thing to do with the crimination of the gas» 
companies, having no grounds to: suppose: 

they had gone beyond) the’ terms’ of ‘their, 
Aets. On the: 13th day, when the! coum) 
sel for the promoters had: concluded ‘their: 
case, the Chairman intimated thatthe, 
Committee had pretty well made-up their’ 
minds upon certain points. Among those. 
points was the ‘substitution ‘of inspectors, 
for the existing tribunal for receiving eoms: 
plaints. The Committee also agreed that) 
it was indispensably necessary; to’ affirm: 
distinetly by a clause of the Bill that which! 
was to be'the basis of all future operations, 
namely,—not monopoly, but the ‘+ district: 

ing.’ The Chairman also admitted ‘that 10: 
per cent should be the maximum standard: 

of profit, observing that the Committeenly:' 
wished that the guarantee which Parliament 

had given to the capitalist as to the:rate of» 
dividend should be eontinued to/him.:: Oa 

the faith of this intimation of the views 

of the Committee the counsel forthe Oppo: 
sition to the Bill subsequently assented ito» 
the preamble. Four days later, however) 
on going through the clauses, the Commit 

tee announced that they had seen reason 
to * resile”’ (to quote their own expression) 

upon the heads which they had laid down: 

for the ‘provisions of the Bill; ‘in other: 
words, that they wished to depart from 

almost every point which they had: before 
indiented as essential to. the measure,’ 
For the dividend of 10 per cent they sub+ 
stituted one of 8 per cent. They! also»! 
wished when the 8 per cent was earned: to: 
reduce the price from: 4s: 6d: to 4s,4:the:: 
effect of which would be to diminish the 

dividends of the whole of the London.com« 
panies by 4 cent at a’single blow.» They ° 
further proposed to ‘give the ‘inspectors: 
such unheard-of and. inquisitorial powers: 
‘as ne ‘company could possibly: submit: tov 
On the 19th day of the investigation’ the!’ 
opponents. of the’ Bill withdrew. fromthe 
Committee, adopting that course, as) was’ 
stated by Mr, Serjeant Wrangham, beeause 
certain’ propositions which -had: emanated: 
from the Committee, and imeonsequence of. 
which they hadi not opposed ithe preamble, 
had been departed from in-such a direction’ 
and to.such an-extent thatthey wereledito: 
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fearthat the magnitude of the interests at 
stake was notiduly appreciated by the Com- 
mittee, or at all:events, that the inevitable 
results! of legislating: upon: such principles 
were not foreseen by: them. | From that 
time the Oommittee were left in the hands 
ofthe promoters of the Biil, and the con- 
sideration. of :the «clauses. was. proceeded 
with, How those clauses were settled was 
well illustrated, by what took place in. re- 

ito the reduction of the maximum 
dividend. of 10.per ‘cent, which‘ Parlia- 
meat: had repeatedly guaranteed, — to 8 
percent. The Chairman: first referred 
tothe amount: fixed in: the Gas Works 
Clauses Act of 1847; and after some con- 
versation with the Parliamentary agent and 
others said, ‘*In the: Gasworks Clauses 
Act it is LO per cent: how would it do to 
pubitiat 8 per cent?’” How would it do! 
This question was put to an agent who ap- 
peared: there ea parte. Could hon, Mem- 
bers doubt what was his reply? He an- 
swered, ‘‘ That would work more commer- 
cially.’ And thus in ‘this most unsatis- 
factory manner, without data or calcula- 
tions, was the maximum rate of dividend 
of 10 per cent reduced to 8 per cent. . In 
making that alteration the Committee had 
done. away with the distinction between 
old.and new capital which had previously 
existed, and applied the same limit to com- 
panies which were now earning only 2 or 3 
percent, and to those which were making 
more than 8. The latter error was per- 
ceived by Mr. Denison, the counsel for the 
promoters, who pointed out that a different 
scale ought to be provided for. companies 
which now paid more than 8 per cent, such 
asthe Metropolitan, which paid 9, and 
the Imperial, which was paying 10 per 
cent.. More than this, the Committee had 
taken from! the companies their reserve 
funds. Hon. Members were aware that in 
the:case of all companies, but more espe- 
cially of those which were engaged in ma- 
nufacturing, it was necessary that’ there 
should be a kind of balancing deposit, to 
meetany deficiency of dividend which might 
arise from unforeseen cireumstances.. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Act of 1847 it was provided 
that the gas companies might set apart a 
portion of their receipts, not exceeding one- 
tently of the: capital, to: form such a fund. 
By this Bill, however, it was provided that 
thes :inspectors: should inspect: the; books 
atid examine ‘the: directors of: these com- 


pawies'upon oath, and that if it appeared 
toithem that 8 per cent had been earned, 
nO matter: to what: accidents: they might 
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have been sabjested, the priceof gas should 
be reduced, 6d,. per 1,000 feet... The pro- 
fit from the manufacture,.and sale of gas 
depended upon the fluctuations in the price 
of eoal,,of coke, and of labour, and it. was 
therefore most important that these com- 
panies should have reserve funds... In, the 
course of the inquiry the Chairman of the 
Committee expressed an opinion that it did 
not depend much upon the price of coal,; 


.and, provided the. prices of coal and eoke 


maintained their usual. relation in point 
of value that was.uo doubt.the case. ..If,, 
however, the price of coal. rose, and that 
of . coke ‘fell,..as was the case during 
the Russian war, the profit. derived from 
the manufacture of gas. would, be ma-. 
terially diminished. . In consequence, of 
a recent, explosion an action -had , been 
brought, and was still pending, against 
the Central Gas Company, in which. @ 
claim was made for no less a sum than 
£60,000.. What would. be the position of 
that company if it had no reserved fund ? 
Its annual dividends amounted, in the ag- 
gregate, to about £17,000, so that, with- 
out the protection which Parliament had 
wisely given in the shape of a reserved 
fund, its profits, for four years would have 
to be devoted to the payment of these da. 
mages. Again, those who had observed 
the lime light on, the new, Westminster 
Bridge were aware that the profits of the 
existing gas companies might be entirely 
destroyed within twelve months by, some 
new discovery...So. precarious | was the 
nature of their property ; and yet the Se- 
lect Committee had determined that their 
dividends should be cut. down to the ruin- 
ous rate of 2 per cent... Take the case of a 
company, now paying 10 per cent. . The 
Bill said that in future it should not pay 
more than. 8, from which at least 2 per 
cent must be deducted for depreciation, 
leaving an apparent dividend of 6 per cent, 
But the reduetion of 6d, in the price of gas, 
which was also part, of the Bill, would be 
equivalent to 4 per cent of dividend, so 
that in. reality, the annual profits of the 
company could, not exceed 2 per cent,,, It 
was hardly necessary for him to dwell fur- 
ther upon the operations of such a mea- 
sure. .. The. honorary secretaries, to. the 
league against the companies had publicly 
stated that the, Select, Committee had 
given them far more. than they sought at 
their hands. That, was his complaint. . If 
the Committee had given only what the 
promoters of the, Bill asked, little or no 
harm would. have been done, and the gas 
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companies would have been perfeetly satis- 
fied, for they were not opposed to, but rather 
courted, what was called uniform legisla- 
tion. So far as the Bill sought to control 
the management of gas companies no fault 
could be found with it. In 1852. Bill was 
introduced to regulate the affairs of water 
companies, but no attempt was made to 
interfere with the amount of the dividends 
payable to the shareholders in those con- 
cerns. The water companies still re- 
ceived their 10: per cent, but they were 
subjected to certain regulations, to which 
the gas companies would have no objection 
in their own case. The present Bill, how- 
ever, was an invasion of the rights of pro- 
perty, and unless the House was prepared 
to sanction the principle of confiscation, and 
to place its credit upon the same level as 
that of defaulting Spain or the repudiating 
States of America, it was impossible that 
it could sanction so obnoxious a measure. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
that the Chairman should leave the ebair. 
Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
that, as he had the honour to be the Chair- 
man of the Committee to whom the Bill 
had been referred, he would naturally be 
expected to state the cireumstances whieh 
came under their consideration. He might 
be permitted to say at the outset that he 
did not think any five Gentlemen ever un- 
dertook a disagreeable task with minds 
more entirely resolved to do that which 
they conceived to be their duty. Their 
only object was, on the one hand, to pro- 
tect the public, and, on the other to do 
justice to the gas companies. The hon. 
Gentleman had based his complaint against 
the Committee upon two grounds—first 
and chiefly, the reduction of the maximum 
dividend payable to the gas companies from 
10 to 8 per cent; and, secondly, the re- 
duction of the price of gas from 4s. 6d. to 
4s. The truth was, however, that the 
Committee had not really reduced the pro- 
fits of the companies from £10 to £8 per 
cent. In the Gas Clauses Consolidation 
Act 10 per cent was fixed as the point at 
which there should be a reduction in the 
price of gas, and the Select Committee 
were at first quite prepared to recognize 
the propriety of adopting that standard, 
and the more so as 10 per cent was the 
actual rate of profit made by some of the 
companies. In referring to the conduet of 
the Committee, the hon. Gentleman had 
not fairly stated the case in quoting a sin- 
gle sentence from the short-hand writer’s 
notes as having been used by him (Mr. 
Mr. Staniland 





S. Esteourt) just as if that, had been all 
he said on that occasion. It was, said. he 
had asked how would they do. if, the Com, 
mittee fixed the. maximum at §. per,cent, 
But that was not the question.. The ques. 
tion was, whether the maazimum should or 
should not include depreciation, The Com, 
mittee thought it should, but it was repre. 
sented to them that it would, be far better 
for the companies themselves to. deduct. 
net sum—2 per cent—for depreciation, and 
to fix the maximum dividend at 8 per cent, 
instead of 10 per cent with depreciation, 
If the Committee had. enjoyed the advan, 
tage of the presence of the counsel for the 
companies from the beginning of their.in, 
vestigation to the end, it was very li 

that they would have adhered to their.ors 
ginal intention, but on the nineteenth day, 
when nothing had been positively agreed 
upon, those gentlemen, in consequence as 
they said of certain observations which had 
fallen from the Chairman, intimated. their 
intention to withdraw, and appeal to that 
House. The Committee might either ag 
cept or reject the Bill, but: he hapdly 
thought that it would allow the hon, Gen- 
tleman to convert it into a tribunal for 
trying details, which ought to have been 
tried before the Select Committee, who 
showed every disposition to receive. any 
amount of information that might be ten- 
dered to them. The question whether the 
preamble should pass was deemed to. bea 
question of detail and to depend. on, the 
nature of the clauses, and when, the Com- 
mittee got through two-thirds of theirla 
bours the counsel for the opponents of the 
Bill withdrew. There was one point, re- 
specting which the hon. Gentleman had 
said but little, though he should have 
thought that the power proposed to. be 
given to the inspectors would have. been 
denounced. But the Committee should.un- 
derstand how this matter really, stood. 
The whole of these twenty-two companies 
obtained their Acts upon the understanding 
that the principle of competition was to be 
acted upon, and for years competition, was 
carried to a great extent; but in 1856 and 
1857, having probably exhausted their re- 
sources, they thought it would be better to 
come to an understanding, and thereupon 
combination took place of competition. He 
was ready to bear testimony that there was 
no ground to blame the. condact of any.of 
the companies, but, if hereafter any vestry 
or private consumer should have reason to 
complain of the quality of gas.or of, the 
amount supplied, there would be for,them, 
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a8 matters ‘stood at present, 10 remedy, 
Phey could” not, if dissatisfied ‘with one 
comipatiy, fall back upon’ another, because 
the ¢ompanies had an agreement among 
thetisélves not to compete with one an- 
other in assigned districts. Under these 
cireumstances, as competition was put an 
end! to, it was the first duty of the Com- 
mittée to protect the public, and for this 
purpose the establishment of inspection 
red the only means. That was the 
inion’ of the Committee, and until the 
yee of their labours they had thought 
that all the companies were satisfied with 
the scheme of inspection which the Com- 
mittee had sketched out. The hon. Gen- 
fleman’ said that the Committee had not 
hédrd a great deal of that which the oppo- 
nents of the Bill had ‘to tell them, and that 
the House ought to reverse the conclusion 
of the Comniittee. He hoped the House 
would do no such thing, for it was very 
desirable that the Session should not pass 
over without legislation on the subject. If 
the companies, however, being dissatisfied 
with the decision come to, should desire 
the Bill to be re-committed to the same 
Committee for the purpose of supplying 
fresh information, but not with the view of 
defeating the measure by a protracted in- 
qairy, he undertook to say that the Com- 
mittee would fairly and dispassionately 
consider the new matter. Two things must 
be agreed on, however ; first, that no fresh 
evidence should be offered, but that what 
was to be stated should be in the way of 
information ; and next that, if the Bill 
were again committed, the decision of the 
Committee would not again be called into 
question. Considering the great pecuniary 
interests connected with these companies, 
the importance of securing protection to 
the public, and the fact that legislation had 
been sought for year after year on this 
question, he thought it would not be an 
unwise act on the part of the House to 
refer the subject back to the Committee. 
He had never served on a Committee with 
Gentlemen more patient and painstaking 
than his colleagues, and if the House 
chose again to recommit the Bill, he should 
enter on the inquiry with the utmost satis- 
faction. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Bill 
had’'been before the Committee nineteen 
days, and had received full investigation, 
with the assistance of counsel. When a 
measure had been examined at such length, 
was not Very respectful to those hon. Gen- 


‘Wemeh who had’undertaken so laborious a 
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duty; and did not tend to the economy of 
time, when. attempts were made to review, 
in detail, the proceedings of the Committee. 
No doubt, with a mixed measure of this 
kind, it was competent to the House to go 
through it clause by clause, as if it had 
not been referred to a Committee. But if 
the labours of a Committee were thus to 
be thrown away, he hardly knew how the 
business of the House was to be conducted, 
Without expressing any opinion on the des 
tails of the measure, he would merely ob- 
serve that circumstances had come to light 
since the Report of the Committee, which 
rendered some further consideration of the 
question as between the consumers and the 
companies expedient. But he confessed 
that he thought if the House were to un- 
dertake such an arbitration at that period 
of the Session, it would inevitably result 
in the loss of the Bill, and in the waste’ of 
all the time bestowed upon it by the Seleet 
Committee. Under these circumstances, 
the House, in his opinion, would do well to 
take the course indicated by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and refer back the Bill to the 
Committee, who would then attempt to re- 
concile these conflicting interests. If that 
object were accomplished, the Bill might 
be passed through Committee without much 
delay; and it would go to the House of 
Lords and might become law in the present 
Session. He did not think any useful ob- 
jeet would be served by pursuing the de- 
bate in detail; and he hoped the Committee 
would consent at once to report progress, 
in order to carry into effect the suggestions 
so wisely and prudently made to it. If so, 
he would himself move that the Chairman 
do leave the Chair, on the understanding 
that some Member of the Committee would 
give notice for the recommitment of the 
Bill. 

Mr. NORRIS said, that with a view to 
make the passage of the Bill more easy when 
it came back to the House, he would sug- 
gest to the Chairman (Mr. Sotheron Est- 
court) that he should now state whether 
the Committee would be likely to leave the 
question of dividend where the Gas Clauses 
Consolidation Act of 1845 placed it. Ifso, 
he believed all parties would be satisfied. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
it would be most inconvenient if Members 
of the Committee, before hearing any evi- 
dence, or having any opportunity of eon- 
ferring one with another, should pledge 
themselves to any particular course. He 
felt satisfied that they would investigate 





fairly all the questions which came before 
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them; ‘that they would not think themselves 
bound by any point of honour to adhere to 
their previous decision; and that they would 
—_ the whole subject as open to recon- 
sideration. 
 Mr.' HENLEY said, he agreed in think- 
ing that the Committee should be perfectly 
unfettered in their reconsideration of the 
Bill. At the same time, it should be un- 
derstood ‘that when the measure came back 
here, the House would not be pledged to 
accept it as final. Such great and im- 
rtant principles were at stake, that the 
ouse had a right to express its opinion 
upon them, even at the last stage of the 
Bill. He had been much struck with the 
remark of his right hon. Friend (Mr. S. 
Estcourt) that there were no grounds of 
complaint against the gas companies, al- 
though it was desirable that the public 
should have protection for the future. That 
had not been the case with regard to the 
water companies; for the public had com- 
plained most grievously of the quality of 
the water. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he thought 
the evidence showed that great complaints 
were justly made against a particular com- 
pany which supplied gas on the other side 
of the water; but not against the other 
companies. He considered the proposition 
made by the right hon. Chairman of the 
Select Committee a fair one, and he be- 
lieved all questions would be disposed of 
with the greatest ease. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, that with 
the amouut of business which the House 
had before it, it would be useless to go on 
with the Bill, or to reappoint the Commit- 
tee, unless there were some understanding 
that hon. Members would abate to some 
extent the right which they possessed of 
discussing its provisions. He hoped a pre- 
cedent would not be drawn from the course 
taken by the counsel for the gas companies 
in this case, who, when they found they 
had’ not got a Committee to their liking 
withdrew from before it, and transferred 
their arguments to the floor of the House 
of Commons. The result of such a course, 
if persevered in, would be utterly to destroy 
the system of Select Committees. Hybrid 
Bills of this nature were attended with the 
double disadvantage that they entailed 
enormous expenses on their promoters, with- 
out in-retarn obtaining any certainty that 
the Report of the Select Committee would 
be followed up by legislation. They had 
all-the inconvenience and delay of public 
measures with all the cost of private Bills. 


Sir George Lewis 
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Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said) he had 
no interest whatever as a shareholder jy 
any gas company, but, residing as he ‘did 
in the Metropolis for seven ‘montlis’4n 
each year, he felt it to be of the utmost 
importance that the question should "be 
settled. There were clauses in’ the Bill 
which arbitrarily interfered, as he thought, 
with the gas companies, and he’ regarded 
the proposition to refer it back ‘to ‘thé 
Select Committee as fair and reasonable; 
At the same time he should be sorry'té 
see the principle established, even’ though 
a measure might come from the most re. 
spectable Committee, that it was to’ be 
passed in silence by the House. Gas cow. 
panies differed from other associations ‘in 
one important particular. With other’ tn 
dertakings the purchase of shares was 
optional with the public ; but they were 
compelled to go to the gas companies, ‘and 
these ought therefore to be conducted ‘on 
principles just towards the public as well 
as to their own proprietors. 

Mr. STANILAND said, he was per 
feetly willing to withdraw his Motion on 
the understanding that the companies 
should be at liberty to place their case 
fully not only before the Committee bit 
also, if necessary, before the House. 

Mr. NORTH observed that the Select 
Committee had declined to enter into'thé 
charges against’ the gas companies, and 
had not, therefore, pronounced a verdict 
either of condemnation or acquittal. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, whenever 
a Member stood up to advocate public in- 
terests, in which those of his‘ constituents 
happened to be involved, he was at once 
accused of seeking popularity, and of act 
ing with a view to electionecring interests. 
The best answer he could give to such’s 
charge was that the subject of the present 
measure had been anxiously discussed for 
four Sessions; there had been three Select 
Committees, and he had been a party to two 
compromises with the representatives of gas 
companies. He was quite willing to have 
taken the Bill in the Fk in which it had 
come back from the Select Committee, but 
he would not object to their goiig’ into the 
whole question ‘again. He had no’ desire 
to interfere unjustly with those who had 
invested capital in gas establishments, but 
he thought the public ought to be protected 
against their arbitrary conduct.’ Judging, 
however, from the excitement which had 
been going on in the lobby outside for the 
last fortnight, it was probable that nothing 
would satisfy the companies but’ trying 
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what, really. was the determination of the 
yestries, but if they went. up to. the House 
of; Lords they would find the, vestries per- 
tly ready to fight.it out there. 
. Mr, SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
it was.a. mistake to suppose that.he had 
ever maintained that the House would, be 
bound, by.the. decision of the Committee, 
If the hon, Member for Limerick would say 
that he approved the scheme. now before 
the House, then he should be perfectly 
satisfied that it would be a Bill likely to 
- garry out the desired objects. 

Mz. F. W. RUSSELL said, the com- 
panies could not receive that amount of 
justice which they required unless the Bill 
went upstairs with a full understanding 
that.there was'to be a full and fair inquiry, 
and that further evidence was to be taken 
if necessary. | Without that understanding 
it could not be expected that the compa- 
nies would assist in carrying the Bill. At 
present there were many points in the Bill 
most objectionable to the companies—par- 
ticularly. that relating to inspectors, which 
would take away the entire control of the 
companies from the directors, and to vest 
it in officers who had no interest whatever 
in their prosperity, 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL said, that after 
the declaration. of the hon. Gentleman it 
would be useless to waste time by sending 
the Bill upstairs again, The case of the 
promoters had taken fifteen days, and it 
was presumable that the case of the oppo- 
nents. would last the same time, and this 
being the 10th of July it was easy to see 
that it would not be possible to get the Bill 
up tothe House of Lords before the last 
day fixed by them for receiving Bills from 
the Commons, . The object was clearly not 
settlement but delay, and it would be better 
tofight the matter out at once. 

. Motion. agreed to. 
House resumed. [No Report. } 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES BILL, 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. House. in 
Committee. 
Clause 3 (Certain Deeds not to be void 
if enrolled within twelve months from pass- 
ing of Act), 
Mz. ADDERLEY moved the insertion 
ia, the clause ‘after. the words, “ void or 
voidable,’’ of the, words .‘‘ except. as 
against the donor ‘or: settlor, or his re 
presentatives.’’ The provision made by 
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the, clause as. it..stood was that-no deed 


or assurance connected with the Roman 
Catholie religion made subsequently to the 
9th of, George IL., should * void or 
yoidable ”’. by reason of the same not 
having been perfected or enrolled if twelve 
months after the passing of the present 
Act it should have been enrolled in the 
Court of Chancery. The object,.was. to 
compel enrolment. _ The Roman Catholics, 
however, would rather not have the deeds 
enrolled, so that they might not be brought 
under the supervision of the Charity Com- 
missioners, If the clause were allowed to 
remain in its present state the charities 
would be made valid without any con- 
trol. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL’ .FOR 
IRELAND was afraid the Amendment 
would have the effect of defeating the ob- 
ject which the Bill was intended to realize, 
as it would enable the ‘‘ donor, settlor, or 
his representatives’’ to take advantage 
either of the provision against supersti- 
tious uses, or of ‘the non-enrolment. of 
those Roman Catholic charities which were 
not enrolled, simply because at the time of 
the grant they were illegal. It was not 
intended by the measure to place. the 
Roman Catholics on any better footing 
with respect to their charities than or- 
dinary dissenters from the Established 
Church, The object was to relieve them 
from certain disabilities imposed upon them 
by certain statutes which the Legislature 
had repealed. Before 1832 all provisions 
for Roman Catholic charities were void: by 
law, and, in consequence of that, the deeds 
relating to them were not enrolled. By 
the Act of 1832 the charities were ren- 
dered valid, but, subsequeutly to that, a 
decision was given by the Master of the 
Rolls that any charity containing bequests 
for masses for the souls of deceased per 
sons were superstitious, within the mean- 
ing of the Aet of Edward VI., and were 
consequently void. That decision had 
never been acquiesced in, It had been 
very much questioned by recent decisions 
of the present Master of the Rolls, and was 
not in accordance with the law in Ireland, 
The objeet of the Bill, therefore, was 
simply to place Roman Catholics under the 
general law, and the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman would probably have 
the effeet of rendering that object nuga- 
tory. He trusted the Amendment would 
be withdrawn, 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he did uot think 
that the Amendment would have the effect 
supposed, The clause under considera- 
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tion was simply a provision with reference 
to Roman Catholic charities which had 
come into existence between the passing of 
the mortmain Act of George II. and the 
present time. The enrolment would be 
nugatory, and the simplest way would be 
to leave the trusts unenrolled, and to allow 
them to be valid without enrolment, except 
as against the heirs at law of the donors. 

Mr. LOWE said, he thought the right 
hon, Gentleman had not quite understood 
the effect of the Amendment. Hitherto 
all Roman Catholie charities were void 
if not enrolled. By this clause, however, 
Roman Catholic charities made since Sir 
J. Jekyll’s Act, in the reign of George II., 
would not be void against the donors for 
not being enrolled, in case they were en- 
rolled within twelve months after the pass- 
ing of the Act. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Amendment would virtually enact 
that, even although they might be enrolled 
within twelve months after the Act, still 
they should be void against the donors for 
not being enrolled under Sir J. Jekyll’s 
Act. Such an Amendment would defeat 
the purpose of the Act ; and he hoped the 
House would not agree to it. 

Mr. ADDERLEY observed that the 
right hon. Gentleman was wholly mistaken 
as to the effect of his Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he believed 
that the Attorney General intended by the 
first clause to provide against the difficulty 
which had been suggested. There might 
be and, in fact, there were Roman Catholic 
charities which were applied contrary to the 
wishes of the donor, and the question was, 
would they give the donor or his representa- 
tives the right to have these abuses correct- 
ed. There was a case, for instance, where 
a Roman Catholic priest had built a chapel, 
but this charity had, by the exercise of the 
spiritual authority of his superiors been en- 
tirely defeated, and his person had virtually 
been deprived of the benefits of his own 
charity, and of his means of livelihood dur- 
ing his life time, because he refused to 
transfer it to'trustees, to whom he objected. 
If they had any regard for religious free- 
dom they would give power to correct such 
abuses. He thought that if there was any 
danger of the representatives of the donors, 
who were not Roman Catholics, sceking 
unfairly to vitiate the trust, that might be 
prevented by words being introduced giving 
certain powers to the Charity Commis- 
sioners and to the Court of Chancery. Such 
a provision was introduced into the Bill 
of last year. He certainly would vote for 
Mr. Adderley 
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the Amendment giving ‘to the representa: 
tives of the donors of these trusts power to: 
have them readjusted where they had been: 
altered, perverted, or needed amendmentto 
render them conformable to English law)! 
subject to the control he had mentioned, 
This was the substance of the Bill ‘of Jast! 
Session that it would be introduced ‘ints 
the measure now before the House. é 

Mr. PULLER said, the object of the 
measure was to place the Roman Catholies 
on the same ground ‘as other Dissenters, 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Adderley) to agree to that ; but now 
thet it was proposed to bring’ these chari- 
ties, whieh had been illegal, within: the 
pale of the law, it was hard to make-tle 
trustees liable to the donor or his reprev 
sentatives. Whilst under repression the 
Catholics had had recourse to concealment; 
and he thought that there should be no 
power to revoke the trust because there 
had been no enrolment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked that the 
evidence before the Mortmain Committee 
proved that there had been continual mis. 
appropriation of these trusts, and, therefore, 
it was most important to give power to the 
original donors and their representatives to 
deal with this state of things, subject to 
proper control. i 

Mr. SELWYN said, he believed ‘that 
the difficulty arose entirely from the post? 
ponement of the first clause. If that 
clause were framed as the Committee 
clearly intended, the third clause would do 
in its present shape. He would, therefore; 
suggest that his right hon. Friend should 
postpone his Amendment until after the 
first elause had been brought up again’ 
The House had properly determined’ that 
there should be some legislation on these 
charities, so that the practice of — 
three or four sets of deeds, to be prod 
according to circumstances, might be put 
an end to. The difficulty, would, perhaps, 
best be obviated by his moving that the 
first clause be rejected, and that the second 
clause of the Bill of 1859, introduced’ by 
the present Home Seeretary, should ‘be 
substituted for the first clause. If that 
were substituted his right lion: Friend’s 
Amendment would be unnecessary. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he would accede 
to the suggestion of his hon. and learned 
Friend, and would not press bis Amend: 
ment. 

Mr. PULLER said, he would ‘move tle 
omission of certain words in. the ‘elause, 
the effeet of which would be to'place Ro 
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men Catholics on. precisely the same foot- 
ing with Protestants as respected the sta- 
tute of mortmain. 

,Amendment proposed, in line 15, to 
leave out the words ‘‘ made, perfected, or.”’ 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS submitted that 
the. clause had been correctly drawn, and 
was caleulated to meet the defect that ex- 
isted in the Mortmain Act. 

Mre SELWYN said, he could see no 
reason why the Roman Catholic charities 
should be put upon a more advantageous 
position than those of the Chureh of Eng- 
land or any other eharities, as the proposed 
Bill was caleulated to do. 

Mz. LOWE said, that if a man were re- 
quired to, obey a Jaw he ought to receive 
some protection, The Roman Catholics 
were outlaws as regarded their charitable 
testamentary dispositions. The law gave 
them no protection. Was it, then, fair or 
just, when there was one provision of the 
law with which they could not comply, that 
they should be required to comply with 
any other provision? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the object of 
the House was not to place Roman Catholic 
charities in a better position than any 
other charities, but on a par with them, 
and the object would be fully attained by 
adopting the Amendment. 

Mr,. WHALLEY complained of the 
course which the Government had pursued 
in,reference to this Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had laat 
year pledged himself to introduce a mea- 
sure, but it was not now introduced on Go- 
vernment responsibility. He (Mr. Whalley) 
thought the better course would be that 
this Bill should be withdrawn and a new 
Bill introduced next Session by the Govern- 
ment, 

Si GEORGE LEWIS said, when the 
Roman. Catholic charities. were created, 
the Mortmain Act being then in foree, 
there were two principal provisions. of it 
under, which any such deed would have 
fallen. One was. the provision that it 
should be executed at least a year prior to 
the death of the testator, and the other 
was the enrolment with two witnesses. 
The object of the clause was to cure the 
defect of .non-enrolment. It had been 
utged in curing that defect they ought not 
to.cure the other. But, what possible in- 
dueement was there to Roman Catholics to 
fulfil the one condition if they could not 
fulfib both? . Unless both were fulfilled the 
deed, would be invalid. The two conditions 
could.not be severed, and if they eured the 
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one defect, it was equally just that they 
should eure the other. 

Mr. ROLT denied that the reason- 
ing of the right hon. Gentleman applied, 
Of the two conditions he mentioned 
one had reference to the mode of ex- 
ecuting the deed creating the charity— 
the other to the question of capacity to do 
the thing at all. The prohibition in the 
Mortmain Act did not apply to Roman Ca- 
tholies especially, but to all ‘‘ languishing 
and dying persons.’”’ Why, therefore, 
should Roman Catholic charities because 
they were to be relieved from the results 
of the non-fulfilment of the one condition 
be relieved with regard to the other, the 
non-fulfilment of which amounted in any 
case to a positive incapacity ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL contend- 
ed that the reasoning of the Home Secre- 
tary was perfectly correct, because, as the 
law stood, under the Act of George II, it 
would be perfectly useless for a Roman Ca- 
tholic to comply with all the other condi- 
tions, if the one condition of enrolment 
was not complied with. There was there- 
fore no inducement to the Roman Catholic 
to comply with the condition of making his 
will at the legal period. 

Mr. ADDERLEY observed that the 
Mortmain Act required several conditions 
to make a deed valid, and he did not think 
that enrolment should be permitted to cover 
all invalidities. 

Mra. NEWDEGATE said, the necessity 
for some limitation was shown by the ex- 
perience of all Roman Catholic countries, 
where, if gifts from ‘‘languishing and 
dying persous’’ were permitted without 
restraint, a great portion of the land be- 
eame lost for all public purposes, 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayea 71; 
Noes 49:: Majority 22. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the House had been 
sitting thirteen hours, and was to meet 
again at twelve o'clock. It was, more- 
over, quite clear that the Bill could not go 
through Committee without the presence 
of the Attorney General to bring up the 
first clause, and it was only reasonable 
that they should now go home, He would, 
therefore, move that the Chairman report 
progress. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Motion waa, a,reasonable 
one. The only question was whether they 
might not finish this clause before progress 
was reported. 
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‘Motion made, and Question ‘put, “* That 
the Chairman do report Progress.” 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 37 ; 
Noes 67: Majority 30. 
An Amendment was made in the clause. 
Clause agreed to. 
House resumed. Committee report Pro- 
gress ; to sit again on Friday. 
House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


Consus { Bagland) 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 11, 1860. 


Minvtzs.], Pusiic Buits.—2¢ Turapike Acts Con- 
tinuance; Copyhold and Inclosure Commissions, 
é&c.; Turnpike Trusts Arrangements ; Highway 
Rates Act Continuance. 


CENSUS (ENGLAND) BILL.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Schedules to be filled up. 
Penalty for neglect). 

Mr. BAINES said, that he had to move 
that the words ‘religious profession”’ be 
omitted from the clause. He thought that 
the number of petitions which had been 
presented to the House that day—and in- 
deed for some time past—from various 
parts of the country, and he might say 
from all denominations of religion, was a 
very clear proof that it was undesirable 
that the demand which it was proposed to 
make on every householder in this country 
should be made in the forthcoming Census. 
He might venture to add that on no other 
occasion had the sentiments of Gentlemen 
in that House, especially those sitting on 
his side, corresponded more exactly with 
those of their constituents than upon this 
question. It would be remembered that in 
the original form of this clause the words 
** religious profession’ were inserted, and 
a penalty varying from £1 to £5 was ap- 
plied to the inquiry under this head, as 
well as to all other inquiries proposed to 
be ‘made to householders. It was well 
known to the House that since then an 
intimation bad been made by the Home 
Secretary of his intention to withdraw the 
— which attached to the words “‘re- 
igious profession ;’’ but he thought he was 
justified in saying that although in one 
respect the Bill beeame less objectionable 
in consequence of the penalty being with- 
drawn, yet in another respect it became 
still more objectionable, becanse the Returns 
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that would be obtained by'an inquiry ty 
made would necessarily be extremely’ 
fective and entircly worthless. ' To ‘nittke 
the inquiry of householders "concerti 
their ‘‘religious profession” was ‘a thin 
new in this country. It had’ never ‘taken 
place on the occasion of any ‘Census beltig 
taken in England, Scotland, or Treéland, 
On one special occasion—not the decennial 
Census—an inquiry of that nature’ Was 
made in Ireland, but the result was not'of 
that satisfactory nature to induce ‘the’ Go. 
vernment to have determined to make that 
inquiry in the Irish Census Bill of this year, 
It was felt not alone by Dissenters, but'by 
Churchmen, that to inquire ‘into the reli- 
gious profession of individuals was objec- 
tionable, both on the grounds of feéling 
and of principle. He had heard individually 
a greater number of indignant objections 
expressed by Members of that House, who 
belonged to the Established Church, against 
this clause, than he had heard from those 
belonging to various Dissenting bodiés, 
Members for very large constituencies had 
stated that the objections proceeded from 
Churchmen as much as from Dissentets, 
and in some cases from clergymen of the 
Church of England. Although he was'a 
Dissenter, he had not taken up this quiés- 
tion merely on the grounds of Dissenters. 
He had stated on the second reading that 
he objected to it on general grounds, and 
he desired to see perfect fairness and en- 
tire equity for all religious bodies in ‘this 
country. It was supposed by some per- 
sons that those who advocated the opinions 
on the subject which he entertained were 
actuated by a desire to conceal their'teli- 
gious belief ; but no supposition could be 
more erroneous, as was demonstrated ‘by 
the fact that they who were most strenuous 
in their opposition to the proposed inquiry 
were men who every day proclaimed their 
faith to the world. It was, then, upon no 
such unworthy ground as that, ‘that they 
objected to the clause; they did so because 
—with what seemed to be an instinctive 
feeling in the minds of Englishmen—they 
deemed it a duty to resist an ‘authoritative 
demand on the part of the Government 
upon a point which they ‘regarded ‘as’ be- 
yond the legitimate scope’ of civil inter- 
ference. The civil governor’ had a Tight 
to inquire into'the particulars of the civil 
condition of the people, such as age, sex, 
occupation, birth-place, &e., but he hai ‘no 
right to intrude into the domain ‘of ‘eon- 
science. It was with Dissenters a matter 
of principle to maintain the’ freedom, ta- 
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dence, avd purity of, the Church; of | whom, it. yas, feared, were, habitual :non- 


trol; they neither admitted, the authority 
‘por,receiyed the, paironage or, pay of the 
“State; and our, history recorded . but, too 
many,.instances of persecution and_in- 
tolerance... to justify, the jealousy on, the 
‘subject by which they were animated, He 
was happy to know that. the intolerance of 


former. days had, passed. away, but there 


were still relics of injustice, as in, the 
cbureh rates, which compelled men to pay 
.to.a, Church to which they did not belong. 
It was therefore. that the Dissenters were 
united on the present occasion as one man 
in, opposition to the proposed declaration— 
the, Wesleyan body, who sympathized to 
the greatest extent with the Established 
‘Church, being the most zealous in the 
cause... But there was another objection 
to the clause as it stood, which many ex- 
cellent men entertained, and that was, that, 
inasmuch as they were. in, the. habit of 
attending a. place of worship, belonging 


to the Established Church in the morning 


and a, Dissenting chapel in the evening, 
they would have a difficulty in subserib- 
jpg toa particular form, of declaration 
as to.their religious profession, It would 
not be easy to state; the religious pro- 
fession of children of every age... Some 
persons who had not the slightest disincli- 
nation to proclaim their own religious sen- 
timents, were indisposed to ask their guests 
aud the inmates, of their houses to submit 
toa similar ordeal, Again, it was quite 
obvious that the proposed. inquiry, would 
operate very. invidiously in the case of one 
class of those inmates, who were willing to 


conform to all the usages of the family 


Which. they served, but who would not un- 
naturally dislike being called upon to make 
declaration which in their opinion might 
tend: to, prejudice their employer against 


ey ag 5 alas their belief to be differ- 


ent from his—or subject them to annoy- 


‘4nce on the part of their fellow servants. 


There was a still stronger argument against 
it, arising from the number of those who, 








Christ, by keeping it free, from, State con- | attenders,. He ‘should feel strongly against 


asking men what.was their religious: pro- 
fession when he knew. they had none‘ to 
make, as it would be tempting them to 
say that which was delusive and false.. Be- 
sides, in a considerable number. of. cases, 
he feared answers might be given of.a 
very undesirable character, such as out- 
rageous protestations against religion, which 
no one could desire to see recorded upon a 
public document. He therefore thought 
that between those who could not and those 
who, on conscientious grounds, would not, 
answer the questions, the majority would 
give no answer, and returns obtained under 
such circumstances would be utterly desti- 
tute of all value. Another objection, too, 
existed in the great. power given to the 
enumerators to put down such answers as 
they thought fit to those who did not fill up 
that column, and which power, necessarily 
given to a certain extent, and unexception- 
able as regarded the ordinary returns of 
the census, would be open to grave ob- 
jections with respect to the returns of 
religious. professions. The enumerators 
would have their own prepossessions and 
prejudices, and might put down such an- 
swers as they thought fit with reference 
to religious profession in the ease of those 
who did not fill up the schedules themselves. 
Such a discretion would be altogether un- 
safe, and must be attended with unsatisfac- 
tory results... It might be said that similar 
inquiries were made as to religious profes- 
sion in various European. countries ;. but 
those countries were either despotie or the 
Government paid the elergy of every de- 
nomination, Buta very different state of 
things existed here, Nonconformists only 


|wished to be let alone; they did: not ask 


for and would not receive the money of the 
State; and the Government had, therefore, 
uo right to put questions to them as to 
their religious profession. In the United 
States, whieh bore the strongest resem- 
blance: to England of any foreign country, 
a return. was made of the number ,of 





judging from all outward, manifestations, ; churebes, and of the amount of accommo- 
were of no religion whatever. In 1851 a.) dation in sittings, but a man, was never 
calculation was made from the returns. of | asked.to make a statement of his religious 
attendance on places of worship. on the | profession.. It had been stated that in the 


census: Sunday, as appeared in the very last religious census the form had. been 


able Report, of Mr, Horace Mann, accord- | suggested. by Dissenters. and was used for 


ang to which no less than 5,200,000 per- | their profit and , bencfit.alone, and to. the 


sons; who..were,in, a condition to attend , prejudice of the Established Chureh.. He 
Places of worship in, Eugland, and ,Wales | appealed to the.right /hon...Baronet, the 


Were found not to have attended on the, Chancellor, of ,the, Duchy. of . Lancaster, 


senaus Sunday, a yery large proportion of then the Heme Secretary, who brought in 
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the Census Bill of 1851, and to the then| to the Latter Day Saints, whose. number. 
Under Secretary of State, now the head | of sittings was given as 1,220, while ‘the 
of that department, who also took an ac- | attendance in the morning was givenvas 


tive part in carrying that measure, whether | 


there was the slightest truth in the allega- 
tion. He utterly denied it, and challenged 
contradiction when he declared that no 
such suggestion ever was given by the 
Dissenters, who, in fact, had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. The suggestion was 
made by the Registrar-General, and he 
would read the words of the Report, in 
proof of his assertion. In the first page 
Mr, Horace Mann, addressing the Regis- 
trar-General, said— 


“It will doubtless be within your: recollection 
that, when making preparation for the General 
Census, and determining what information was 
most worthy to be gathered by the aid of the com- 
plete machinery then specially to be provided, it 
appeared to you exceedingly desirable to seize 
upon so rare an opportunity in order to procure 
correct intelligence on two important subjects of 
much public interest and controversy—namely, 
the number and varieties and capabilities of (1) 
the religious, and (2) the scholastie institutions of 
the country.” 


The Registrar-General was a Churchman, 
and he was assisted by another member 
of the Establishment, who drew up the 
Report—a most honourable and fair Re- 
port, every page of which bore marks of 
impartiality. The statement that these 
returns were not exactly fair to the Esta- 
blished Church was destitute of all real 
substance ; and any candid mind looking 
into the returns must be satisfied that there 
was no unfairness whatever, either in the 
mode of collecting the returns or in the 
result. ultimately presented. Certain in- 
stances were quoted which, until they were 
examined into, gave some slight colour to 
the impeachment, For instance, in a pub- 
lication issued by the Cambridge Church 
Defence Society, it was stated (no doubt 
for his special benefit) that in the borough 
of Leeds there were returned only 200 as 
the number of sittings in the chapels of 
the Wesleyan Reformers, whereas the at- 
tendance was given as 650 in the morning, 
723 in the afternoon, and 1,030 in the even- 
ing: But the Report itself explained that 
seeming inconsistency at a glance, Only 
the free sittings in the Wesleyan chapels, 
200 in number, were given. The column 
for appropriated seats, probably three or 
four, times, that number, was not filled up. 
He thought it likely that the four chapels 
of the Wesleyan Reformers would, contain 
an aggregate.of 1,600 or 2,000 sittings. 
Another charge, made was with reference 
Mr, Baines 





3,644; afternoon, 365; and evening, 1,000) 
But the fact was that this inconsistency 
arose from the transposition of two lines of, 
figures, by which the numbers belonging 
to the Roman Catholics were given to the’ 
Latter Day Saints, and vice versd. ‘Alf 
the figures he had quoted belonged to 
the Roman Catholics. And the excess. of 
attendance over sittings in the Catholie 
chapels arose from the notorious fact, that 
in the mornings service was_ performed 
several times to successive congregations, 
and that many of the worshippers did not 
sit but stand. But he challenged the most, 
minute scrutiny of the tables to detect. the, 
least dishonesty or attempt to impose on 
the public. A reference to the aggregate,, 
as stated by Dissenters and the: Church of, 
England, would at once show that there, 
was nothing like dishonesty, but, on the: 
contrary, the most perfect honesty in, the, 
returns made, The general sum of the, 
matter was this:—the number of sittings, 
in the Church of England was _given)at, 
5,317,915, and in the chapels. of: other 
denominations 4,894,648, That was.a very 
near approximation, giving a majority,.o 
400,000 or 500,000 to the Established, 
Church, The estimated attendance on the 
Census Sunday in the Church of England 
was 3,773,474, and in the chapels belong, 
ing to other denominations 3,487,578; he 
attendance in each case bearing to -the 
Church accommodation as near as possible, 
the proportion of 71 per cent. There was 
a mere fractional difference between, the 
two. This afforded internal evidence of, 
the most decisive kind of the honesty and: 
substantial accuracy of those who made, 
these returns, There were two modes in, 
which a census applying at all to the reli-; 
gious sentiments of. a country might, be 
made—the one proposed by this, Bill, the, 
other that adopted with perfect success)in 
1851. , He would read to the House a; 
passage from the Census Report of I851 
on this subject :— 
“ There are two methods of pursuing a sa» 
tistical inquiry with respect to the religion of a 
people. You may either ask each individual, 
directly, what particular form of religion he’ pro- 
fesses ; or, you may collect such information ‘as to 
the. religious acts of individuals a’ will, equally,! 
though indirectly, lead to the same result,’ The 
former method was adopted, some few years ago, 
in Ireland, and is generally followed in'the Con- 
tinental States when suéli investigations ‘as thé 
present. are pursued. At ‘the recent (Census: ib: 
was thought advisable to take the latter, qourpe 
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sly because it hada less inquisitorial aspect,— 
especially because it was considered that the 
outward conduct of persons furnishes a better 
ide to their religious state than can be gained 
by merely vague professions. In proportion, it 
was thought, as people truly are connected with 
joular sects or churches, will be their activity 
invraising buildings ‘in which to worship, and 
their diligence in afterwards frequenting them ; 
but where there is an absence of such practica) 
regard for a religious creed, but little weight can 
be attached to any purely formal acquiescence, 
This-inquiry, therefore, was confined to obvious 
facts relating to two subjects. 1. The amount of 
Accommopation which the people have provided 
for religious worship; and, 2. The number of 
persons, a8 ATTENDANTS, by whom this provision 
is'made use of.” 
Théré were many weiglity reasons in favour 
of making such collective returns of reli- 
gious’ Statistics as were made on the last 
o¢easion. They formed a record of one 
class Of ‘the’ public ‘institutions of the 
edtntry. The churches and chapels were 
already registered, and they mercly wanted 
in addition the amount of accommodation 
and the numbers attending them on a par- 
titular day, or an average extending over a 
certain length of time. Religious statistics 
of this kind were desirable and highly valu- 
able. They were of use to the historian, 
the statesman, and most of all to the phi- 
lanthropist and man of religion. They 
exhibited the comparative numbers of the 
different sects in the country,—as well as 
the comparative progress of the population, 
and'of their means of religious accommo- 
dation and observance. If we had a Census 
in 1861 on the same plan as that of 1851, 
the ‘most valuable and important conclu- 
sions could be drawn as to the progress or 
otherwise of the amount of accommodation 
provided by the various religious bodies. 
Between 1831 and 1851 there was an in- 
crease in population in England and Wales 
of '27 per cent, and'in the accommodation 
fot teligiots worship of 42 per cent, show- 
ing a most gratifying amount of religious 
activity in the different churches. From 
such a return, too, could be learned the 
less ‘gratifying, but ‘more salutary, know- 
ledge'of thé deficiency still existing of re- 
ligious accommodation. It could be learned 
also how far a defective attendance at 
places of worship was caused by want of 
accommodation, and how far it was to be 
ascribed to. a want of disposition to attend. 
The'returns for 1861 would show how far 
the religious zeal of the community had 
been. stimulated by the Bishops, clergy, 
and laity of the Chureh, and by the minis- 
ters and members of other denominations, 


in providing more abundant and adequate 
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religious accommodation ; they would also 
show, not merely in the general but in 
precise localities, where the existing de- 
ficiencies existed, and serve as a guide to 
the efforts to supply them. The returns 
before the House afforded the most tri- 
umphant evidence of progress in the means 
of religious worship—far greater than in 
population, and the most gratifying—he 
might say stupendous efforts which had 
been made both in the Establishment and 
out of it to supply means of religious 
worship to those in want of them, From 
the whole facts might be drawn one salu- 
tary lesson. It did so happen that there 
was something appreaching to a balance 
between the members of the Establishment 
and the Nonconformist sects; he thought 
that fact should teach them to respect the 
power of each other, and the efforts each 
was making to advance the grand cause of 
religion and the welfare of the country. 
He had never drawn any mere sectarian 
conclusion from these returns, He looked 
on them as valuable for far higher ends ; 
and he believed, if his Amendment were 
adopted, they would, as in 1851, have re- 
turns the ultimate effect of which would 
be to stimulate both Churchmen and Dis- 
senters to a wholesome and honourable 
competition, highly favourable to the gene- 
ral interests of the people of this country. 
He, for one, would appeal to Dissenters, 
and he was sure every gentleman connected 
with the Establishment would put it to 
Churehmen, that they should make these 
returns with the most perfect and unde- 
viating accuracy, remembering under what 
sanction, and for what high and sacred 
purposes, they were designed. He hoped 
he had said enough to induce the Com- 
mittee to adhere to the mode of the reli- 
gious Census adopted in 1851, and he 
begged now to move the first Amendment 
of which he had given notice, to strike out 
of the 4th clause the words ‘“ religious 
profession.” 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, as Iam 
responsible for the Bill on which the hon. 
Member for Leeds has moved the present 
Amendment, as the subject to which his 
Amendment relates has excited great at- 
tention and interest in a large part of the 
community, and as the proposal was made 
by me quite deliberately and with as full a 
consideration as I was then able to give to 
it of all the consequences of the provision, 
I trust the Committee will bear with me 
while I lay before them the grounds on 
which that proposal was made. I must 
312 
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begin by stating that in my opinion the 
presumption must be considered to be in 
favour of including religion among the 
subjects comprehended in a census, It is 
true that it has not been the practice in 
this country to require any statement of 
religious profession. I am quite aware 
that it is so; but I wish to bring under 
the attention of the Committee that the 
general practice of civilized States in which 
differences of religion exist is to make an 
inquiry as to that fact; and persons on the 
Continent who have paid attention to sta- 
tistical subjects, and the general principles 
which regulate them, have recommended 
that religious profession should be included. 
I hold in my hand an extract from the de- 
cisions arrived at by the Congress at Brus- 
sels, and the extent to which the principles 
have been followed in different European 
States. It says—‘* V. The census should 
comprise the Christian and surname, age, 
sex, language, occupation, and religious 
profession of every individual.”” The prin- 
ciple is adopted in Austria, Bavaria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, [ Jronical cheers. | 
I am not aware what there is to elicit those 
cheers. I am merely reading a list of 
those countries on the Continent in which 
the principle of the clause is adopted. Be- 
sides those I have named there are Prussia, 
Saxony, Sweden, and Wartemberg. The 
principle is not adopted in Holland and 
Spain; the reason given with regard to the 
latter country is that the details are ob- 
tained through the civil administration. 
I believe it is also the fact that a reli- 
gious census is taken in some of the Bri- 
tish Colonies, and, indeed, it is stated in 
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the Report of Mr. Horace Mann that a 
method of inquiry as to the particular form | 
of religious profession of the people has 
been adopted in Ireland, and is generally | 
followed in continental States where such | 
investigations as the present are pursued. 
Therefore, I must maintain, with great | 
deference to hon. Gentlemen who cheer at 
the mention of particular States on’ the 
Continent, that the general practice of | 
civilized countries is to include religion in | 
a census of the population. I will state 
also that we have before Parliament a 
paper particularly relating to the subject 
of the religious census of Prussia, In 
1834 my noble Friend the First Lord of 
the Treasury, then Foreign Secretary, 
addressed a letter to the British Minister | 
at Berlin, requesting that he would trans- | 
mit details of the census then about to | 


take place in Prussia, where there is a 
Sir George Lewis 
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perfect system of religious toleration, ren. 
dering that country a model for imitatig 
in that. respect, and showing that there 
was no necessary connection between jp. 
tolerance and a religious census. _ This js 
the answer of the head of the department 
at Berlin to the first question, relative to 
the mode of taking a religious census ;— 


“In the kingdom of Prussia a census of the 
inhabitants is made every three years, in which 
the several religious persuasions are distinguished, 
The last was completed at the end of the year 
1831, and its result: will be stated below, | At'the 
conclusion of the present year, 1834, another 
census will take place, which is already prepared, 
the results of which will not, however, be wholly 
arranged till the middle of next year. Tn thiése 
censuses religious relations are only distinguished 
in so far as they relate to civil matters, Henge, 
the census in progress, will contain only four 
classes of inhabitants, according to religious dis- 
tinction. The first division is into Christians and 
non-Christians ; of the latter there are in Prussia 
only Jews, as the Mahomedan Tartars who be- 
came Prussian subjects in the year 1793, were 
ceeded with the province of New East-Prussia in 
the year 1807, and are now Russian subjects, 
The Christians again fall into two great divisions, 
according as they recognize, or not, a foreign 
ecclesiastical superior,—namely, the Pope, ‘The 
first are under the head of ‘ Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians.” The latter would be wholly comprised 
under the head of ‘ Protestant Christians,’ if the 
doctrines of the Mennonites, or Baptists, did not 
influence their civil relations, which makes it 
necessary to distinguish them, inasmuch as they 
refuse to perform military service and to take 
oaths. Other religious sects, which, like the 
Quakers in England, hold the same doctrines, 
form no distinct congregations, have obtained 
from the Government no exemption from. the 
general duties of a citizen, and are only allowed 
to dwell in the country as aliens, whose liberty 
of conscience, however, is not interfered ‘with, 
Hence arises the following classification ‘of the 
different religious professions, namely :—1, Pro- 
testant Christians; 2, Roman Catholic Christians; 
3, Mennonites ; 4, Jews. Commerce and military 
connections have, indeed, brought ‘into the Prus- 
sian dominions a very small number of Christians 
belonging to the Greek Church, who ane reeog- 
nized by the Government as a separate religious 
society ; but, as their number does not amount 
at the most to more than 200 or 300, it has 
hitherto not been deemed necessary to give them 
a separate head in the statistical tables, and 
they have been included under the Roman Ca- 
tholies, as they are only considered by the Church 
of Rome as schismatics, not as heretics, Never 
theless, the statistical department has now been 
directed to cause them to be counted separately ; 
this will be done for the first time in the forth- 
coming census. The number of inhabitants who 
belong to each of the four religious persuasions 
first mentioned is shown in the annexed survey, 
according to the census at the end of the year 
1831, for each circle. By this survey it appears, 
in general, that the Prussian State at the end 
of the year 1831 contained 7,941,721 Protestant 
Christians, 4,915,153 Roman Catholic Christians, 
14,756 Mennonites, and 167,330 Jews.” ~~ 
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The Committee will see that this com- 
pletely exhausts the enumeration of the’ re- 
figiova denominations and religious ' pro- 
fessions of the people of Prussia, and 
therefore all those difficulties erumerated 
by the hon. Member for Leeds, and which 
seemed to me rather in the nature of bug- 
bears, would disappear in the face of a re- 
gular enumeration. Well, there has been 
the example of a religious census taken in 
the United Kingdom. It was not taken in 
England and Scotland, but in Ireland, and, 
although it was not taken under an Act of 
Parliament, but under a Royal Commission, 
yet it was a complete religious census, and 
an example of what a religious census 
would be in this country taken under the 
authority of an Act of Parliament. In 
truth the precedent rather goes against 
the argument of my hon. Friend, because, 
being taken simply under the authority of 
a Royal Commission, and there being no 
compulsory power, while public opinion 
was very much excited as to the numerical 
difference between the Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, the circumstances were 
eminently unfavourable to a religious cen- 
sus. Now, I hold in my hand extracts 
from the Report of the Commission on 
Public Instruction in Ireland, presented in 
1835. The Commission say— 

“Although from our inquiries being in every 
case held on the spot, the Commissioner was 
usually unable to give the parties concerned more 
than a few days’ notice of his visit, yet we are 
happy to state that our inquiries were almost in- 
variably attended by the clergy of the established 
Church” — 

And here let it be observed that the clergy 
of the Established Church in Ireland may 
almost be regarded as a Dissenting body, 
as they represent a small portion of the 
population, and, therefore, would not na- 
turally be eager to give assistance for such 
a census, — 

“and very generally, especially in country parishes, 
by the clergy of other denominations; and that 
we found almost universally a disposition prevail- 
ing in all quarters to aid our investigations, and 
to furnish us with the information which it was 
our duty to obtain.” 

The Commissioners also say— 


“Tn numerous instances, however, the officiating 
clergy of the parish, and more especially of the 
Established Church, in accordance with the sug- 
gestion contained in the circular letter from 
which an extract has been above given, tendered 
at the place of holding the local inquiry, an ori- 
ginal census taken by them or under their direc- 
tion, comprising either the whole or a portion of 
the present population of the parish, distinguish- 
ing the religious persuasions to which the indivi- 
duals therein set down respectively belonged.” 
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They add—and this passage is material— 
that, 


“On the whole we present to your Majesty the 
Census of Ireland for the past year, with the full 
confidence that it affords a very close approxima- 
tion to the truth in a matter where perfect accu- 
racy is nearly unattainable, If, however, there is 
any part of our census which exhibits the true 
state of the population more precisely than an- 
other, it is that which relates to the members of 
the Established Church ; as not only the compa- 
rative smaliness of their numbers in some parts of 
the country and their social position render them 
more easy of enumeration, but in a large number 
of parishes we have been enabled to return the 
Protestants of the Established Church, on the 
authority of censuses made for the occasion by 
their own clergymen, and carefully investigated 
at the local inquiry held by the Visiting Com- 
missioners.” 

This is the general conclusion at which the 
Commissioners arrive :— 

“It appears that the population of Ireland, as 
deducible from the census which we now offer‘ 
consists of 852,064 of the Established Church, 
6,427,712 Roman Catholics, 642,356 Presby- 
terians, and 21,808 other Protestant Dissenters, 
making in the whole 7,943,940 persons. But it 
is observable,” — 


I beg the attention of the Committee to 
this point,— 

“‘It is observable that in proceedings upon 
the Census of 1831, the religion of 18,951 per- 
sons included therein could not now be ascer- 
tained, on account of changes of residence which 
had taken place since that year, and the difficulty 
of observing their actual domicile.” 


This census was made in 1834, upon the 
enumeration-books actually obtained in 
1831. Therefore, the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the religion of these 18,951 per- 
sons arose on account of their change of 
residence ; but it was not stated that there 
was any difficulty in ascertaining the reli- 
gious persuasion of each person whose re- 
sidence had not changed. 

“ Of the persons so omitted a considerable por- 
tion were doubtless supplied by means of original 
censuses leaving, however, a residue which ought 
not to be altogether overlooked in estimating the 
total population of Ireland for 1834.” 


I think the statement I have read to the 
Committee will show that, at all events, 
in taking the religious census of Ireland 
in 1834, none of these gigantic diffi- 
culties which my hon. Friend has con- 
jured up were found to exist ; and I am 
not aware that there is any fundamental 
difference between Ireland in 1834 and 
Great Britain in 1860. But, in consider- 
ing the course to be pursued in the present 
year, I had to decide before I laid this 
Bill on the table whether I should adopt 
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the plan that was followed in 1851, or pro- 
pose a general census of religious per- 
suasions. That a beginning had _ been 
made in 1851 in respect to a religious 
census is apparent from the fact that my 
hon. Friend, as well as many other Non- 
conformists have occasionally adverted, to 
it, as affording the means of a numeri- 
cal comparison between the Established 
Church and the Protestant Dissenters of 
this country. [‘*No,no!’’] Surely my 
hon. Friend said he inferred from the re- 
turn of the persons attending religious wor- 
ship on a given Sunday, that there is about 
an equality of numbers between the Esta- 
blished Church and the Protestant Dissent- 
ers in England. He, therefore, as well as 
many others, seeks to use the return as a 
general census of religious persuasions. 

I had to inquire, then, whether this was 
a satisfactory way of taking a general re- 
ligious census of the population, and whe- 
ther I should propose to Parliament a re- 
petition of the method of 1851, or the 
plan embodied in this Bill. Upon matured 
consideration, I decided against recom- 
mending a repetition of the plan of 1851, 
and in favour of the one now before us. 
It appeared to me, in the first place, that 
the introduction drawn up by Mr. Horace 
Mann, although, no doubt, a work of con- 
siderable research and ability, goes into 
matters quite foreign to the statistical pre- 
cision and dryness, if I may so, suitable 
to those returns. For instance, he gives a 
description of the religion of the Druids, 
and passes in historical review the religious 
progress of this country—even furnishing 
a particular account of the religious opin- 
ions of the Swedenborgians, the Mormons, 
and various other sects ; information which 
is certainly interesting, but hardly falls 
within the limits of a statistical classifica- 
tion of the population. There is, more- 
over, a reprint of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which I should seareely have thought ne- 
cessary to be laid on the table of this 
House. It seemed to me, therefore, that 
the system adopted on the former occasion 
was one altogether more lax and less accu- 
rate than was requisite for statistical pur- 
poses. It is obvious that an enumeration 
of the persons who attend places of worship 
on a given Sunday, even if quite accurate, 
must lead to very fallacious results, if re- 
lied on as the basis of a religious census. 
The same person may have attended more 
than onee at the same place of worship or 
at different places of worship on the same 
day, Others may be included who are 
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simply present from accident or, curiosity, 
and who do not belong to the congregati 
in any way; while mapy who belong. 
particular denominations, may , be, absent 
from various causes. Again, the total 
number of persons returned as. having at, 
tended churches and chapels on the Sunda; 
in question is only 7,261,000, thus ayow, 
edly leaving a very large proportion of, the 
population wholly unaccounted for. 
Now, nothing is further from my, inten, 
tion than to bring charges of deliberate 
dishonesty against those who made_ these 
returns of attendance at public worship, 
I doubt not they were made with perfect 
honesty and, also, as far as possible, with 
perfect correctness, But what I object)to 
is the method, which is loose and inacen- 
rate, and necessarily leading to fallacious 
inferences. What we want to get at. is an 
account of the religious profession of the 
population. This House, as a civil leg 
lature, has nothing whatever to do with 
the punctual performance of religious du- 
ties, or with the private opinions of each 
person. It may ve conceivable, for ex- 
ample, that au individual who attends the 
worship of the Established Church, who 
calls himself a member of that Church, 
and brings up his family in that commn- 
nion, may nevertheless be an Arian or a 
Socinian, That is a possible contingency. 
Yet it is a fact with which we, the Parlia- 
ment of England, have no concern what- 
ever, All that we are entitled to ask a 
man is, ** What is the religious faith of 
which you make a public profession?” It 
is a matter of indifference to the civil Go- 
vernment whether he attends regularly at 
a particular place of religious worship. 
All we wish to know, if I may say, 80, 
is under what religious banner he is en- 
listed, and to what religious persuasion he 
ascribes himself and brings up his children. 
My hon. Friend says there is a great 
difficulty with regard to the religion. of 
children. _ Now, this is a knot which, the 
State cuts with great facility. Ask the 
Court of Chancery how it can tell the re- 
ligion of a child. That tribunal, has no 
difficulty in laying down rules as to the re- 
ligion in whieh children who are its wards 
are to be educated. We cannot enter into 
metaphysical questions as to how the reli- 
gion of a child originates. It is sufficient 
for us to regard the children of parents 
connected with a particular persuasion as 
also belonging to that persuasion, On 
that principle all religious censuses, have 
been made, Ou that plan the Irish Censps 
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of 1834 °was framed, and ‘no objection was 
practically taken to it. For these ‘reasons 
} seemed to me not'to be desirable to re- 
peat the method followed in 1851, in taking 
the religious census—for that was, in fact, 
a religious ‘census, however imperfect it 
may have been. As such it was always 
used, and it has been over and over again 
quoted as exhibiting the numerical propor- 
tions of the different religious sects. It 
must be admitted that we ive proposed a 
simple mode of ascertaining the religious 
profession or denomination of each indi- 
vidual. 
~Thaye heard it answered that I indivi- 
dually have some wish to give an unfair 
advantage to the Church of England, and 
to do something which was hostile and un- 
palatable to the Dissenting body of this 
country and Scotland. I can assure the 
Committee in the most positive manner, 
and with the most perfect sincerity, that I 
have no such intention. No such idea ever 
crossed my mind. I desire to be perfectly 
neutral as between the different religious 
persuasions. I simply wish that the truth 
may be ascertained, and it appeared to me 
that the plan proposed by the Bill was the 
most direct and effectual mode of ascer- 
taining it, Certainly I was quite unpre- 
ared for the expression of feeling which 
as since occurred. I can only say that I 
suggested to my right hon. Friend now the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, in 
1851, when the census was under conside- 
ration, the expediency of extending it to 
religion, and I most distinctly recollect 
there was then a general belief that such 
& census would be particularly unpalatable 
to the Established Church. I was certainly 
under the impression that a census which 
would throw together into one body all the 
Protestant Dissenters of the country—for 
in that manner it would be necessary to 
take the enumeration——would place those 
denominations in a position, in comparison 
with the Established Church, which would 
not prove disadvantageous to them in a 
numerical point of view. I think they 
would have had no reason to fear the re- 
sult of such an exhibition of their strength 
as would have been afforded by the plan to 
which they have offered so mueh opposi- 
tion. But I must admit that I thought this 
proposal would not fail to be generally 
acceptable to persons of all persuasions. 
Let me just call attention to the manner 
in which it has been received, as far as I 
am aware, in England. The members of 
the Established Church have either made 
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no objection or are rather ‘favourable ‘to 
it than otherwise. [Mr. Barres: No !] 
A few petitions have, I believe, been pre- 
sented from members of the Established 
Church of England, and I am not aware 
that either they or the heads of the Church 
have made any remonstrance against the 
proposal. My hon. Friend said he had heard 
members of the Established Church object 
strongly to it, but he did not mention whe- 
ther they were members of the Church who 
sat in this House or out of it, because I 
think it would practically make a good deal 
of difference whether such persons spoke 
under the influence exercised over their 
minds by those whom they represented, or 
merely gave opinions based on their own 
individual judgment. I believe, then, I am 
justified in saying that, as far as publicity 
goes, there is no serious opposition to this 
plan on the part of members of the Esta- 
blished Church in England. Nor, again, 
am I aware that the Roman Catholics have 
made any special objection to it. The 
Roman Catholics of England, it is true, 
are not a very numerous body, but they 
are quite capable of making themselves 
heard in this House. I am, however, quite 
ready to admit that the Nonconformists of 
this country, of whom I wish to speak with 
all possible respect on account of the strong 
religious feelings by which they are ani- 
mated, and their perfect sincerity on all 
religious questions, have manifested a very 
strong and very general opposition to this 
census. I will advert presently to some of 
their objections. In Scotland, I believe, 
there has not been so much interest or 
feeling excited as in this country; yet there 
the body who dissent from the Established 
Church have been, upon the whole, hostile 
to this plan. My hon. Friend is under some 
mistake as to the Irish Bill. It does not 
contain any specific directions as to the par- 
ticulars to be included in the Returns made; 
but I think it was intended to comprise re- 
ligious profession among the subjects of in- 
quiry, and that this was made known pub- 
licly in Ireland. Well, I am told that no 
objection, but rather the contrary, has been 
expressed in Ireland to a religious census 
which will include all religious persuasions, 
and that the Established Church, the Ro- 
man Catholic body, and the Presbyterians 
are all satisfied that such an enumeration 
should take place. Therefore, when my 
hon. Friend speaks of the universality of 
public opinion on this subject, he must al- 
low me to make the not inconsiderable de- 
duction of the public opinion of Ireland, 
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where the great bulk of the population is 
dissident from the Established’ Charch. 
Under the ‘circumstances, I confess I was 
surprised at the reception given to an alte- 
ration which seemed to me fitted to remove 
what IT could not but look upon as an un- 
founded objection to a reasonable proposal. 

The first objection I heard urged ‘was 
that it was an infraction of religious liberty 
to question a man with regard to his reli- 
giqus profession under threat of a penalty. 
When this was communicated to me I 
stated that I should be prepared in Com- 
mittee to make an exception of the penalty 
as applicable to the question respecting 
a man’s religious persuasion, thereby ob- 
viating the alleged infraetion of religious 
liberty. Still, that concession did not at 
all mitigate the opposition which existed. 
It appears from the authentic explanation 
of my hon. Friend that there is no wish 
on the part of the Nonconformists of this 
country to conceal their religion ; he says 
they are ready to proclaim it, but that 
their ‘feeling is not to state it in answer 
to any authoritative demand. [Mr. Barnes: 
Hear!} Well, but if you remove the 
penalty, surely it is not an ‘‘ authoritative 
demand” in any other sense than that it is 
made by the persons employed and autho- 
rized by the Government. When a man 
has the full power of giving or refusing 
an answer as he thinks fit, how can the 
inquiry put to him come within my hon. 
Friend’s category of ‘‘ authoritative de- 
mands ?’”’ But there is a singular incon- 
sistency on the part of those by whom this 
objection is urged. Great numbers of con- 
gregations approach this House describing 
themselves either generally as Protestant 
Dissenters or in some eases mentioning the 
particular denomination to which they re- 
spectively belong ; and yet these very per- 
sons protest in the same petitions against 
being called upon to state that they are 
Protestant Dissenters, or what is their re- 
ligious persuasion! How is one to under- 
stand the state of feeling of individuals 
who actually come before this House and 
publicly proclaim their religious profession, 
and nevertheless tell us in the same docu- 
ment they have insuperable objections to 
declaring it when they are asked to enter 
it in a ‘column of the paper left with them 
by an enumerator? Iwill give the Com- 
mittee some examples of that to which I 
refer. I hold in my hand a petition pre- 
sented only to-day by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Leeds. It is “ the humble 
petition of the undersigned members of the 
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congregation of Free Church Methodisti! 
in the’ town of Burton-upon-Trent, ‘in the) 
county of Stafford,” and is against ‘the; 
religious persuasion clause,” as it is called, 
These people call themselves ‘ Free’Chutch 
Methodists.” Why should they object to 
inserting in a éensus paper the destription 
which they thus give themselves ?°: The 


great majority of these petitions are in ‘the: 


same form. I have before me the ‘last 
Report of the Select Committee on Pablie 
Petitions. 
the head “‘ against statement of * religious 
profession,’ ”’ the following :—** The minis:! 
ter and representatives of the denomina- 
tion ‘of Nonconformist churches: called 
General Baptists assembled at their anntal 
association held at Wisbech, in the county 
of Cambridge,”’ the name of the chairman 
of the meeting being given. Again, ane 
other petition is from a meeting ‘of ‘the: 


‘General Assembly of General’ Baptist’ 


Churches in England and Wales, lieldin 


Worship Street, London ;”’ another is from’ 


the’ “* Western Unitarian Christian ‘Union 


of Wilts, Dorset,’’ &c. 5 another from the! 
‘* Minister and Deacons of the Indepenm' 


dent Chapcl, Tavistock ;”* another fromthe 
‘* Annual Meeting of the Bivle Christians 
of the Shebbear district, held at Barns 
staple ;”’ another from the “ London Se 
cond Circuit‘of Primitive Methodists;’ and 
so on through about a page and:a-halff: 
this Report, where: the petitioners some 
times describe themselves as Protestant 
Dissenters merely, and sometimes’ refer 
themselves to some particular shade of 
Protestant dissent. Yet these are the 
persons who come before this House with 
the specific prayer that they may not be 
called upon to state that they are’ Noneom 
formists. 1 confess I am greatly at a 
loss to understand the nature of their ob- 
jection. i 
My hon. Friend says they have ‘an 
instinctive feeling” on this subject. That 
was his expression in describing the sentix 
ments of the bodies whom he represents $ 


they do not wish to conceal their religious ’’ 


profession, but they nevertheless have ‘‘ an 
instinctive feeling’’ and ‘* a conscientious 
scruple’’ against being called on to men- 
tion it for the purpose of the Census. “If 
instinctive feelings or conscientious scruples 
of this kind are entertained, all one can 
say is that, while it is proper to respect 
them, it is useless to attempt to’ reason 
against them. The House will recollect 
the important consequences’ which’ were 
produced by the-conscientious ‘scruple of * 


At page 1,487 I ‘find ‘ander’ 
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King of this country on the subject of the ing community will conscientiously decline 


Coronation Oath, as affecting the emanci- 
pation of the Roman Catholies.. That un- 

yy conscientious scruple was the cause 
that prevented the settlement of this great 


to supply the information demanded as must 
necessarily vitiate the entire return.””. Now 
the persons who make this prophecy have 
the power of fulfilling it. Those who pre- 


stion| in the \year 1801, when. it. was’ dict that.a religious census cannot be taken, 


proposed. by Mr. Pitt... At the outset | 
‘tary character, will have the power of :ful- 


George III. appealed to his conscientious 
scruples, founded on the oath he had 
taken. He said, *‘ It is impossible for me 
tolisten to argument on the matter... I 
have an instinctive feeling which tells me 
that it is wrong in me to. emancipate the 
Roman Catholics.”’. And, accordingly, the 
resistance which the King then made led 
to the downfall of the powerful Government 
of Mr, Pitt, the important question of the 
Catholic claims remaining open until the 
year 1829. Therefore, I quite feel. that 
these scruples which I have no. doubt 
generally exist among the Nonconformist 
body, must be respected, but that it. is 
vain; by any arguments I can use at pre- 
sent, toattempt to mitigate their strength. 

The'taking of the census is a process for 
the'suecess of which it is necessary to ob- 
tain the general and cordial co-opcration of 
the people. We may nominally threaten 
apenalty, but practieally that penalty can- 
not be enforced ; and the only hope of 
procuring an accurate enumeration of the 
people either for civil or religious purposes 
is.with their general consent. Now, I 
have received a report from the Registrar 
General in which he expresses great alarm 
as to the effect of any general resistance 
onthe part of the Dissenting bodies to the 
proposed method of taking the census. He 
thinks that not only will the religious cen- 
sus necessarily be imperfect if orders are 
issued from the different centres and govern- 
ing bodies of the Nonconformist Churches 
to.their members. to withhold information 
—a plan which, I understand, is likely to 
beadopted, but it: is possible that the dis- 
content which would be excited would ren- 
der the census defective in otber particu- 
lars; thereby producing evils not limited 
to the subject. immediately under consider- 
ation,’ L hold in my hand a copy of a cir- 
cular. sent. out by the London. Board of 
Congregational Ministers, and containing a 
series of resolutions unanimously adopted 
ata meeting of ministers held on the 25th 
ultimo,..at the Congregational . Library. 
This. document protests against this pro- 
vision of the Census Bill, among other rea- 
sons, '‘S Because they are) confident that 
should. this. obnoxious requirement. be en- 
foreed, such numbers of the Nonconform- 





when it is avowedly oue of a merely volun- 


filling their prophecy and impairing its 
completeness and aceuracy. In a matter 
of this kind it seems to me vain and_idle to 
argue against wy hon, Friend the Member 
for Leeds, who is the master of twenty 
legions. Under these circumstances, seeing 
that there has been excited among a large 
portion of the people of this country, and 
directed against this proposal, a strong re- 
ligious sentiment, the sincerity or depth of 
which it would be impossible to question, 
although I must he permitted to think it 
rests altogether upon illusory grounds, I 
am not, prepared to insist en this part of 
the Bill now before the Committee... At 
the same time I trust that the reasons I 
have stated will be weighed by the mem- 
bers of the Nonconformist body, and that 
having obtained their wishes ou this occa- 
sion they may be inclined on some future 
census to mitigate their hostility to, a, re- 
ligious enumeration, and to consider, not 
upon the grounds of instinct or of mere 
sentiment, but upon more argumentative 
and rational grounds, the substance of their 
objections to it. This is not the only coun- 
try in which the proposal of a census has 
been met by an unreasoning objection, 
[Cries of ‘* No, no!” on, the Ministerial 
side, followed by Opposition cheers.| Well, 
I withdraw the word ‘‘ unreasoning,” and 
call it an objection based upon feeling and 
sentiment. It is well known as a matter 
of history that the passage of Scripture 
referring to the census ordered by King 
David was once very generally regarded as 
indicating the general impiety of such an 
enumeration, and. I am not. sure that the 
taking of even a general census of the po- 
pulation in many countries of Europe was 
not delayed for centuries on that account, 
In other parts of the world there have also 
been objections to a complete enumeration 
of the people. In most Mahomedan States 
there has been an overwhelming repug- 
nance to furnishiog information regarding 
one-half of the population—-namely, the 
women. It has been viewed as.a terrible 
affront to inquire of the Mussulman and 
some other Oriental nations what was the 
entire number of the inmates ofa house. 
I find this passage in the work of that 
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celebrated: traveller in the East, ‘Volney, 
published towards the ‘close of the last 
century :— 

* All the calculations of population in Turkey 
are arbitrary, because there are no registers of 
births, deaths, or marriages. The Mussulmans 
have even superstitious prejudices. against the 
taking of a,census.,. The Christians alone can be 
enumerated by means of their capitation tickets,” 


T inquired of my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes), 
who has devoted much attention to statisti- 
eal subjects, whether the known objection of 
the Mussulmans to a census which ineludes 
women, had prevented the British Govern- 
ment in India from making a complete enu- 
meration of the population. The hon. and 
gallant Member told me that he had himself 
superintended a census of the Deccan; that 
it comprised females as well ‘as males ; 
that the head of each house made his re- 
turn, and that this objection had been 
overcome. That example shows that where 
an aversion to a particular item of the cen- 
sus exists in any population it may gradu- 
ally be overcome, and that the progress of 
inquiry and the increase of intelligence may 
lead to the removal of prejudices which, at 
a given moment, are invincible. I think 
the time will come when the objections 
which have been so fully stated by my hon. 
Friend to a religious census will be found 
to rest rather upon imagination than upon 
reality. But it is impossible to deny that 
at present they do weigh with a large sec- 
tion of the people, and that, influencing as 
they do their judgments and feelings, it is 
now impossible to carry a religious census 
into effect with a reasonable prospect of 
success. Upon that ground, Sir, I acqui- 
esce in the Amendment now before the 
Committee. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE : Whatever 
varying opinions may float through the 
Committee, I think that as to the remark- 
able speech which has just been delivered 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides will be in- 
clined to admit that the right hon. Baronet 
has been thoroughly impartial. The senti- 
ments he has uttered, as far as I can 
gather, have somehow or other contrived 
to irritate and reflect upon every party in 
this House. [** No, no,” from the Oppo- 
sition.] | What! are hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side then quite satisfied with the 
right hon. Baronet’s impotent conclusion ? 
Why, the right hon. Gentleman, before 
drawing his extraordinary parallel between 
the’ Mussulmans of the East and the Dis- 
sen‘ers of England, talked of the singular 
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inconsistency of the great body of Nove 
formists in this country. 1 ask ‘any ‘sensi: 
ble man in this House whether it is’ true 
that where sentiment and feeling exist it'ig 
impossible there can be reason? Was 
there ever a speech so full of. singular in. 
consistency as that of the right hon. Gen 
tleman ? After supplying the ‘best 
ments he could find, and displaying: his 
great research, he told the opponents. of 
his plan that they are such—he did not 
say ‘* brutes”’—but such “* Mussulmans” 
that he hopes they will become more’ tx 
tional in future, and not resist his wise and 
sensible. provision. Meantime, however, 
says the right hon. Baronet, as you, are 
the masters. of twenty legions, and ‘com. 
mand so many votes, I withdraw my ob- 
noxious proposition. I am very sorry that 
the right hon. Gentleman has- withdrawn 
the proposition, and given auch excellent 
reasons for retaining it: There was one 
part of his speech, however, in which he 
showed more sentiment and feeling than 
reason. He expressed a wish, why I do 
not know, to assimilate this country tothe 
continental system. Why, in the world, 
he should go to the Continent for his ex 
ample I am at a loss to imagine. He ad- 
duced the instances of France and Prus- 
sia. Now, we all know that in France the 
State subsidizes all forms of religion. In 
Prussia, I believe, it subsidizes but two— 
Roman Catholics and Protestants; and for 
this reason, that all who are not Roman 
Catholics are classed as Protestants, and 
it is supposed that there are no Dissenters, 
But what analogy is there between Prussia 
or France and this country? If the Go- 
vernment of this country subsidized all 
forms of religion, it would have a right to 
put this question; but it does not, and a 
great proportion of the people repudiate 
its jurisdiction in spiritual matters. There- 
fore, I say, that it has no right to ask this 
question. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to Spain, but be forgot to inform 
the Committee that, in that ‘country, it is 
penal for any one to be a Protestant, 
that within the last few days he has re- 
ceived a petition from a Protestant ¢pm- 
plaining that he was included among the Ro- 
man Catholics, The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of civilized countries, and seemed 
to draw a distinction between civilized an 
constitutional countries. . Why did he not 
go to America, where the manners, instl- 
tutions, and customs of the people are more 
congenial with those of England than, elee- 
where, and tell the House how they take 
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merican Census it is stated :— 

,fIn-a@ previous publication we returned the 
churches, hut without the extent of accommoda- 
tion or the value of church property, which were 
fot included in'the tables, on the ground that it 
was fot ‘probable that they were places‘exclusively 
sepapart for religious worship. If the object ex- 
tended no further than the mere ascertainment of 
churches, the value of the property, &c., there could 
fe little objection to it, but as it is evident that 
eonclasions will be drawn from the results favour- 
able or adverse ‘to the character of the various 
communities—a matter justly more important than 
amere question of bricks and mortar—it cannot be 
considered a sound one, and ought to have been, 
as it has been, reversed,” 

Therefore, it appears that, so far from our 
brethren in America taking the Census as 
it is taken in Prussia and France, they 
take it as was done in the year 1851 in 
this country. [‘* No, no.”’] Not the pre- 
sent census, because they have even al- 
tered that, They stand upon the broad 
ground that no man has a right to inquire 
the religious opinion of another—the ground 
on which I resist this most mischievous 
proposition of the Government. I will not 
condescend to narrow the question by going 
into figures. I say that the Government 
has no, right to inquire as to the religious 
persuasion of any member of the commu- 
nity. The right hon. Baronet entered into 
& very minute criticism of the Report of 
Mr. Horace Mann, and endeavoured to dis- 
credit the Census of 1851. I was ver 
much surprised to hear him take that 
course, because the Home Secretary in 
1854, the noble Lord now at the head of 
the Government, when questioned by Mr. 
Apsley Pellatt upon the subject, said, ‘I 
entertain no doubt as to the accuracy of 
the Returns with regard to all the facts to 
which they refer, I repose entire confidence 
on the accuracy of these Returns.” Now, 
forsooth, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary of 1860 gets up and says 
that these Returns are not to be relied 


upon, 

Sim GEORGE LEWIS: I did not at 
all dispute the numerical accuracy of the 
Returns. What I disputed was the accu- 
racy of the method. 

_Me. BERNAL OSBORNE : So far I 
gm glad to hear that the right hon. Baro- 
net does not now dispute the accuracy of 
the Returns, but if he does not dispute 
the accuracy of the Returns of 1851, why 
is he not satisfied with the system? Why 
ges he give those reasons of sentiment 
and feeling, instead of arguing the point, 
which Ido not think he has done? He 


ry eee there ?. In the last report upon 
the A 
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has. forgotten that several local, inquiries 
were made into these Returns of the year 
1851. The Bishop of Oxford impugned 
their accuracy, but, after inquiry, he stated 
in his charge to his clergy in the year 
1854, that le was perfectly satisfied of the 
accuracy of the census so far as his diocese 
was concerned. Therefore I am surprised 
that—not here, but in reply to deputations 
attending in Downing Street—the accu- 
racy of these Returns has been impugned, 
I believe that an inquiry is now being made 
into the subject by the National Society, 
and that every day the accuracy of these 
Returns is confirmed, This very morning 
a very long letter has appeared from Mr, 
Horace Mann, in which he affirms that.the 
accusations have been carelessly made, and 
goes so far as to say that they are ludic- 
rously false. Ido not go so far as that, 
because I am satisfied that no hon. Gea- 
tleman would make accusations which he 
did not think he could prove, at least, in 
this House, But I do not think the accu. 
sations ever have been proved in this House, 
I think that the ane of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Home Secretary was care- 
lessly made, and that the conclusion at 
which he arrived is not what it ought to 
have been, considering the tenor of that 
speech, As far as this proposition is con- 
cerned, I object to it on two grounds, In 
the first place, I object to it as an infringe. 


Y | ment of religious liberty, because the State 


has no right to ask the religious opinions of 
men whom it does not pay or assist in any 
manner, and who repudiate its spiritual ju- 
risdiction; and, secondly, I think that the 
statistical facts proposed to be ascertained 
will prove mere fiction. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government stated to a 
deputation which waited upon him at the 
Home Office lately, that the only wish of 
the Government was to ascertain facts 
which would be important as the foundation 
of legislative action. That was stated to 
a deputation from hon. Members opposite, 
who tendered their allegiance to the noble 
Lord opposite on condition that this reli- 
gious profession clause was adhered to, and 
amoung that deputation was the real master 
of twenty legions, On that occasion the 
noble Lord gave an implied pledge that he 
would not give up the clause, I believe he 
said he would stick to it, That does not 
always mean that a Prime Minister will 
stick to it; but, at all events, he said that 
he wished to ascertain facts which would be 
important as the foundation of legislative 
action. I say that is impossible to ascer, 
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tain facts, and that you would only get a 
great blue-book, containing, not facts, but 
fictions, under the semblance of Parliamen- 
tary authority. For these reasons, and be- 
cause I think it both unwise and unworthy 
of any Government to get up sectarian dif- 
ferences among the population of England, 
which would be the effect of this ‘clause, I 
heartily oppose it. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
the Committee ought to have some assur- 
ance from the right hon. Gentleman after 
the announcement he had made of his will- 
ingness to omit the words “ religious pro- 
fession ’’ from the Bill that the Govern- 
ment would not use the powers given to 
them by the Bill so as to carry out any in- 
quiry such as that which was made in 1851. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that there 
were in the Act under which the Census of 
1851 was taken some general words en- 
abling the Secretary of State to add par- 
ticulars, under the authority of which the 
inquiries as to places of worship and places 
of education were made. Those words 
were omitted from this Bill, and therefore 
the Secretary of State would have no 
power to direct inquiries to be made as to 
any particulars which were not included in 
the Act. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was glad to hear 
that statement, but he was afraid that the 
words were still large enough to enable the 
Secretary of State, either by the form of 
the schedule or by directions to the enumer- 
ators, to include matters of this kind. He 
should not have been so anxious upon this 
subject had it not been for the speech of 
the hon. Member for Leeds, who had dug 
up a buried controversy, had attempted to 
defend what no one had accused, and had, 
with the force of twenty legions, urged the 
Government to repeat what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had pro- 
perly described as accurate in itself, but 
faulty in its method, and likely to lead to 
erroneous conclusions. He was still more 
rejoiced that the Committee had received a 
public pledge that the Government did not 
intend to repeat the inquiry of 1851, be- 
cause the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
B. Osborne), after reading from an Ameri- 
can document a passage condemning even 
the enumeration of buildings, had followed 
it up by insinuating that it would be very 
desirable to repeat the proceeding of ten 
years ago. With regard to the mode of 
taking the census, all that he had heard 
from members of the Church of England 
was that if there was to be a religious 
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eensus at all, this was the ‘proper:mode-of 
taking it; that they were perfectly satisfied 
the Chureh would eome well out of it; bat 
that they were sure that the Dissenters 
would not consent ‘to it; that the apples 
would not be numbered, that the proposal 
would raise a frightful storm, and they 
wondered how Government could lave been 
so foolish as to put such a proposition’ ia 
the Bill. The hope that had been ¢x 
pressed, that the Nonconformists. would, 
within the next ten years, become as sen- 
sible as Mahomedans was a sort of conso- 
lation which would, no doubt, cause the 
sugarplum which they had just received to 
be swallowed with much additional. zest 
and satisfaction. As it took some thitty 
years to remove the conscientious scruples 
of the Sovereign in 1801; he supposed 
that it would be at least the same period 
before the Noneonformists of this country 
became, in regard to this subject, as intelli- 
gent as Hindoos and Mahomedans.. For 
his own part, he had never been ableto 
understand their seruples. Probably if he 
was a Nonconformist he might, but ashe 
did not happen to have that privilege; he 
could not understand what differenee: it 
could make to a religious body to haveit 
ascertained whether its members were ten 
or ten thousand in number. There seemed, 
however, to be an objection to the aseer- 
tainments of such facts, and he thought 
that the Government had good reason for 
giving way upon this point. The hon. 
Member for Liskeard was in error in stating 
that the National Society was makingan 
inquiry to test the accuracy of Mr. Horaee 
Mann’s religious census. The statisties 
which that society was collecting were 
similar to those which it had collected ever 
since its foundation; they referred to:edu- 
cation, and had nothing to do either with 
Mr. Horace Mann’s figures or with this re- 
ligious question. All that he hoped was 
that, now Government had shown such:ex- 
treme deference to what they called instine- 
tive feeling and conscientious scruples, they 
would upon educational questions show an 
equal respect for the conscientious feelings 
of great bodies of the people.» Had the 
Government adhered to this: clause, “he 
should have been’ glad to have supported 
it, but as they had given way, he should 
not oppose its withdrawal. 

Mr. MARSH said, that religious \cen- 
suses had been taken in Australia without 
any objection from the people, “but they 
were as uncertain and as unsatisfactoryas 
they could possibly be. On’ the last:oc- 
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gasin on which such an inquiry was made 
he had about 300 people in his employment, 
He never asked them what their religion 
was, but put down all the Irish as Catho- 
lies, all the English as belonging to, the 
Church of England, and all the Seotch 
as Presbyterians. That was almost the 
universal rule, except that some persons 
followed the example of a friend of his, 
who, having eighty-six servants, lumped 
jhemand put all down as belonging to 
the Church of England. In the Colo- 
nies there. was,- however, .a reason for 
a ‘census of this sort which did not exist 
in this country... There a certain sum of 
money was reserved to be divided among 
all religious denominations, and it was 
therefore important to ascertain how many 
members there were belonging to each 
isect., In England no such reason existed, 
and therefore an inquiry as to the religious 
professions of the people was mere idle 
edriosity, and its results would prove of 
no practical value.or serve any other pur- 
pose than to enable some statistical mem- 
ber of the British Association to draw an 
erroneous conclusion as to the relative num- 
bers of the different denominations. It was 
remarkable that there were a good many 
questions to be considered at the statistical 
congress in the ensuing week, but religious 
persuasion was not among them. When 
statistics attempted to deal with things 
which were not positive and certain, they 
were almost sure to go wrong, _Lllustra- 
tions of this were to be found in the state- 
ment as to the education of prisoners in 
the gaol calendars and in the weekly state- 
ment of the value of goods exported from 
this country. Prisoners concealed their 
knowledge in order that their sentences 
might be mitigated; and in one ease he had 
aservant who had been transported, and who 
during seven years professed to be unable 
to read or write, but directly his sentence 
had expired proved to him that he could 
read as well and write better than he could. 
It was very wise of the Government to 
withdraw the obnoxious portion of this 
clause. There ought to be a delicacy in 
asking as toa man’s religious opinions, and 
men ought to act in harmony with the 
speech of the Irish gentleman in the time 
of the Prince Regent, who, being asked to 
what religion he belonged, replied, ‘* In 
such excellent society as the present I am 
of no particular persuasion, but when I am 
at home I am of the old faith.” Instead 


of trying to expose: religious differences, 
they ought to endeavour to conceal them. 
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Lorp. ROBERT CECIL said, he did 
not think that the right hon. Baronet could 
well have come to any other decision than 
that at which he had arrived, The Church 
of England had no reason to regret the 
course which he had adopted. The victory 
of instinctive feeling which they had wit- 
nessed that day would for ever dispose of 
Mr. Horace Mann and the Census of 1851; 
and he hoped that they would never again 
hear those most fallacious Returns, and 
the still more fallacious inferences which 
had been drawn from them, cited in debate. 
There was a good deal to be said against 
a census having reference to religious 
opinions. . He did not know what business 
the State had with the matter; but he 
wished they had heard a little more of those 
arguments in the year 1850. When it was 
proposed to frame the census upon a plan 
which it was thought might be fayourable 
to the religious body which had the greatest 
political organization, and could apply the 
sharpest whip to its members, they heard 
nothing about the impropriety of examin- 
ing into religious opinions. Ever since the 
Census of 1851 was published it had been 
made the basis of reproaches against the 
Church of England, and attempts to un- 
dermine her position as an Establishment. 
It was ali very well to renounee it, now, 
but it had been appealed to in continual 
debates with very telling effect, He hoped 
that after the exposé of that, day’s debate 
all that would end, . The country would 
now know that it was Churchmen who 
wished for facts, and Dissenters who did 
not. The Dissenters had by their conduct 
admitted that there was something awk- 
ward, something they did not wish to be 
inquired into, in the Census Returns of 
1851, If a trader had kept his books in 
rather an intricate and unusual manner, 
and when any one proposed to check them 
he threw up his hands in virtuous indigna- 
tion and objected to any examination, they 
would all know what to believe. If a lady 
was asked her age and declined to tell it, 
they would all know what to infer from the 
denial. And so, too, if they asked the 
Dissenters their number and they did not 
like to, tell them, they all knew what, to 
believe, It would hardly need any facts 
to show that the Census of 1851 could not 
in future be relied upon; but he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the fact 
that in many cases the congregations of 
Dissenting chapels were returned at larger 
numbers than the buildings . would hold. 
At Bradford the Wesleyan Reformers had 








a chapel capable of holding 810 persons. 
The number returned as attending religious 
worship was 1,061 in the morning and 1,483 


in the evening. At Halifax the chapel 
would hold 400 persons; the numbers re- 
turned were 460 in the morning and 526 in 
the evening. At Leeds the chapel would 
contain 200; the numbers returned were 
650 in the morning, 723 in the afternoon, 
and 1,030 in the evening. What a crush 
there must have been! A right rev. Prelate, 
whose impartiality was well known, and 
who entertained no strong views upon reli- 
gious questions, stated in the other House 
that in his dioeese Sunday-school children 
had been driven from chapel to chapel 
at various times of the day, and that where 
two or three denominations had each a 
chapel they had clubbed their eongrega- 
tions at different services, so that all three 
might count for each. These were the 
sort of things which had tainted tne Census 
of 1851 with fraud, and had affixed to it 
the character which those on his side of 
the House had always endeavoured to en- 
force, and which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had now stamped indelibly upon it as true. 
Whatever else might be said, whenever 
those Returns were appealed to in future, 
Churchmen would be able to say that they 
asked to verify them and the Dissenters 
would not consent. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, that the 
obnoxious portion of the clause had not 
been withdrawn either courteously or gene- 
rously, beeause, although tho right hon. 
Baronet made a speech which was rather 
that of a philosopher than a statesman, 
there was in. it a great deal of sneering 
and cynical observation upon the Opposi- 
tion on the part of religious bodies ‘to 
this census. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that there was an instinctive feel- 
ing or sentiment against this clause, and 
he likened it to the instinctive feeling 
which he said animated George III. to re- 
fuse to consent to Catholic’ emancipation. 
That was a most unjust and unsound illus- 
tration. George III. told Mr. Pitt from 
an instinctive feeling, that his yacht was 
ready, and that he was prepared to’ start 
for Hanover if emancipation was pressed. 
He might remind the right hon. Baronet 
that Horne Tooke wrote that what was 
called firmness in a king was called obsti- 
nacyin a donkey, and he therefore thought 
that this allusion to tle instinctive feeling 
of George III. was an unjust sneer upon 
a great body of persons who had from con- 
seientions motives opposed this census. 
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The right hon. Gentleman was“ willing! 
wound but yet afraid to strike.” Had the 
provision been proposed by the Conserygs 
tive party, those who remained of tire’ effete: 
body of the Whigs would have raised the 
ery of civil and religious liberty throughout. 
the country, and would have made! préay 
capital of it; but being in’ office thie’ right’ 
hon. Baronet and his colleagues ‘ended 
voured to pass the matter by with a ‘sneer, 
The noble Lord the Member for Staniford 
(Lord R. Ceeil) compared the compulsion’ 
to declare religious opinions with the ¢onv’ 
pulsion of a trader to exhibit his books, 
Why, a trader was responsible to his eradie’ 
tors for all the property which’ he ‘had ve 
ceived, and was therefore bound to ‘shdw' 
his books. Again, the noble Lord, as‘! 
sort of satire wpon the question, said that 
if a lady was asked her age she would not! 
answer. : 

Lord ROBERT CECIL explained that! 
he said, that if a lady was asked’ her age’ 
and did not reply, every one knew what to’ 
think. . 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he ‘was ‘told 
that that was a plagiarism from the’noblé’ 
Lord at the head of the Government, fron 
whom he would not be mucl surprised to 
hear such a jaunty sort of expression upd 
a question of religion, but what had it to 
do with the question before the House?’ 
He was sure that every one would rejoice 
that this obnoxious clause had’ been with 
drawn; but it appeared to him to have been’ 
withdrawn in a manner which was most'tin- 
gracious to religious bodies who opposed it 
from an instinetive and natural feeling, 
upon which the Whigs, if in Opposition, 


would have traded, but at which, being’i 
office, they sneered. sw 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 


protest against the expression whieh’ had" 


been current in the debate that the Legis 
lature had nothing to do with religion: 


That never had been true in this ‘countty;” 
neither under the Commonwealth, ‘ior wn-* 
der any form of monarehy. It was entirely’ 


untrue to say that the Legislature of Eng: 


land, which had to provide so many things” 
essential for religious worship, had nothing” 


to de with religion. The example’ of the 
United States had been referred to; but in 


the United States there was no Established 


Church; nor did the present condition of 
that country invite the imitation of Bng- 
land. It was well known that he had much 
community of fecling with the Protestant 


Dissenters; that his sympathy for them were” 
very great, and that he would be tio party” 
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ing calculated to injure: or refleet 
7 aa He should not kave been surprised 
atthe Roman Catholic party objecting to a 
religious eeusus; but he confessed he was 
both surprised and pained at seeing the 
Nonconformist body object in so arbitrary 
a mavner to furnishing the necessary in- 
formation, which could only be obtained 
properly by means of the census. How- 
ever, 2 the proposal contained in this 
clause.could not be carried out, he was sa- 
tisfied. that. the next. best thing was now to 
be done, We were: in the Census. to have 
no specific information at all with regard to 
religious persuasions, but were to rely upou 
other natural sources of information—the 
registries of births, marriages, and deaths. 
He believed that the Returns of 185] with 
respect, to religion, were entirely fallacious, 
and,therefore rejoiced that they had been 
given up, as they could not be improved in 
the ensuing Census. An attempt had been 
made to draw a parallel between the con- 
duct of. the Dissenters on that. occasion, 
and that of those who opposed Catholic 
Emancipation; .and reflections, had been 
cast freely upon those, and the memory of 
those, who opposed that measure. Yet, 
ithad recently been admitted by the lead- 
ing organ of public opinion, the: intelli- 
gence and power of which were well known 
throughout the world, that the proceedings 
of the opposition to Catholic Emancipation 
had, been too surely justified by the event. 
The memory of King George III. and of his 
faithful adviser, Lord Eldon, had been vin- 
dicated from the imputation of unreasoning 
bigotry. Of the sincerity of that Sove- 
reign’s convictions no donbt was ever en- 
tertained ; for it was well-known that he 
would have abdicated rather than assent to 
that measure. His political foresight was 
now respected. He trusted that a better 
temper; weuld be manifested by the Ro- 
man Catholics, and. that there would be 
a revival. among them of national feeling, 
as contradistinguished from a blind sub- 
mission to the behests of Ultramontanist 
faction. In conclusion, while he regretted 
that, the Government did not feel them- 
selves. strong enough to insist upon the 
retention of that part of their Bill which 
related’ to religion, he tendered them his 
best| thanks for sweeping away the er- 
roneous Returns of 1851, 

Sin MORTON PETO said, that. if the 
right. hon. Gentlemaa, the Home Secre- 
tary, had. possessed, among his other at- 
tainments, a knowledge of the history of 
Nongonformists, he would not have made 
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the speech which he had, addressed to the 
Committee upon the present occasion, Thé 
right hon, Gentleman had referred them to 
the Continent for examples worthy of imi- 
tation. He(Sir Morton Peto) had had some 
experience of the Continent; and in Austria, 
which had a concordat with Rome, none of 
his agents were permitted to have a Roman 
Catholic servant, because they were as. 
sumed to be Protestants. It was sonie- 
times assumed in that House that the Ro-: 
man Catholies alone were persecutors; but 
on & recent visit to a Protestant State in 
the North of Europe, he found thirteen 
persons belonging to the same denomina- 
tion as himself were imprisoned, and com- 
pelled to subsist upon bread and water, 
simply because they had a decided religious 
conviction. The accuracy of the Census of 
1851 had been impugned; but he believed 
that any inquiry which might be instituted 
into that question would result, as previous 
inquiries had resulted, in showing that the 
Census of 185] was substantially correet. 
Why should Dissenters be compelled to 
make a religious confession to a Govern- 
ment from which they derived no assist- 
ance in religious matters? They had no 
objection, as far ashe was aware, to give 
the number of their places of worship, the 
amount of accommodation provided in each, 
and even the number and description of 
their schools ; and he maintained that it 
would be unjust to require more of them. 
He was glad the subject had been debated, 
though he regretted the spirit in which it 
had been treated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Home Seeretary, by the charaec- 
ter of whose remarks he felt, as a Non 
conformist, that he had been personally 
insulted. There was no body more de- 
votedly loyal to the Crown, more anxious 
for the welfare of their fellow-subjects, or 
even more ardent in their support of the 
Government to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman belonged, than the Dissenters of 
England. It was, therefore, to be: de- 
pene that the Home Secretary should 

ave deemed it his duty to pass upon them 
@ gratuitous insult, He would not con- 
tinue his remarks, inasmuch as Goyern- 
ment had thought fit to withdraw the ob- 
nexious part of the clause; but be thought 
that. Churchmen and Dissenters had a 
higher duty than quarrelling as to their 
relative numbers ; and that when inquiry 
was made in the country as to the various 
places of worship, they would find that 
over and beyond all there was a large out- 
lying population, who were neither Chureh- 
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men nor Dissenters; and instead of Church- 
men and Dissenters quarrelling as to which 
was the most important body, let them 
coalesce to bring back these wandering 
sheep to the fold of Christ, and in a Chris- 
tian feeling, laying aside all spirit of anta- 
gonism, let them act together for the be- 
nefit of the entire community. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, he 
could not compliment the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary upon the good 
grace with which he had yielded to the 
pressure to abandon the proposal. Indeed, 
he could not help saying that he had done 
a right thing with a bad grace. He had 
withdrawn an objectionable proposition, but 
he had also clearly intimated that nothing 
but the foree of numbers could have in- 
duced him to give way. Yet there were 
very strong and cogent reasons why Dis- 
senters should refuse their assent to a re- 
ligious census, The Government had no 
right to inquire into a man’s religious pro- 
fession, and if they bad a right to demand 
what his faith was, they might claim an 
equal right to know how he observed its 
teachings, In reference to the remarks of 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Robert Ce- 
cil), he wished to point out that in many 
chapels numbers of persons were compelled 
to stand during the whole service, and 
were crowded in the building just as hon. 
Members were crowded in that, House 
during an important debate; and just as 
the House, with sittings for only about 
200 had 650 Members, so several chapels 
held a far greater number than the regular 
seat accommodation could provide for. He 
thought it very desirable that the numbers 
belonging to each denomination should be 
known, and suggested that either the prin- 
ciple of 1851 should be adopted, or that 
the number of places of worship and the 
numbers of seats should be ascertained, so 
as to obtain an approximation to the re- 
sults. 

Si JOHN TRELAWNY said, he be- 
lieved it. could be shown that if people were 
compelled to make a public confession of 
their religious opinions, the result would be 
in some cases to inflict upon them great 
hardships in a social, and even in a legal 
point of view, Some years ago a man in 
the West of England was sent to prison 
for a period of one year and nine months 
for having written some words upon a gate- 
way expressive of his religious convictions. 
Subsequently, upon the attention of the 
Home Secretary being called to the case, 
the punishment was remitted; but still the 
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fact remained that the public stat af 
opinions which might. be thought. hetero. 
dox in some particulars might expose,even 
a well-meaning man ‘to heayy pains and 
penalties, Again, if a man were to de. 
scribe himself, in compliance with an Act 
of Parliament, as of no religious. opini 
whatever, would he not disqualify heel 
from giving evidence in a court.of justice ? 
The Americans contented. themselves with 
obtaining an account of the churches and 
other places of worship belonging to. all 
religious denominations, and the number 
of persons they were capable of accommo. 
dating. Similar facts might. be gathered 
in this country from the authorized. publi- 
cations of the different Dissenting ; com- 
munities, aud he thought the Home Seere. 
tary would do well to have them compiled 
for the information of the public generally. 
Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
rose for the purpose of expressing a, hope 
that, notwithstanding the over-learned, but 
perhaps not over-lively, speech of his right 
hon. Friend (Sir George Lewis) the great 
Dissenting bodies would rightly understand 
the spirit in which these werds were pro 
posed and the spirit in which, they were 
withdrawn, He trusted that it would he 
understood by every body of persons in the 
country that the words were inserted be- 
cause it was thought that the results of 
the provision they introduced would prove 
exceedingly useful to the legislation of the 
country, and that its withdrawal was due 
to a becoming deference to a strong ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of Dis 
senters, When the whole of the grants 
for education which were annually voted 
by Parliament depended upon the, fact of 
there being large Dissenting bodies. who 
proclaimed themselves as such, and as 
such desired and received Government. aid, 
it could not be, said. that an accurate ac- 
count of the numerical strength of each 
denomination would be an entirely worth- 
less document. He could not sympathize 
with the feeling that induced a man to de- 
cline to state his religious profession, be- 
cause he believed England to be the most 
religious country in the world, and religious 
profession was perfectly consistent with the 
spirit of this country. Allusion had been 
made to the time when religious opinion 
carried with it civil disability, but even,m 
the worst times of persecution the. English 
people boldly avowed their. religious opin- 
ions, and it was a proof rather of a decline 
than of an advance of religious sentiment 
that there should be an indisposition, on 
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the same declaration. Att the same time 


he thought that in the face of the opposi- 
tion which existed Government had done 


wisely in withdrawing the clause. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he sincerely hoped 
the Government would not pursue the-same 
course in regard to Ireland as they propos- 
edto adopt im regard to England. In Ire- 
Jand no difficulty whatever would exist in 
obtaining a religious census. Every one 
had a religion of some kind, and no one 
was ashamed to avow it. It was absurd 
to say that they could ever arrive at any 
conclusion worth having, unless they took 
a correct religious census of the people, 
and he hoped the Government would insert 
a clause in the Irish Census Act, not only 
authorising, but directing the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to take steps forthe purpose. The 
real meaning of the opposition in England, 
besides the conscientious conviction, Jay in 
the idea that the floating masses of the 
people, of no particular religious persua- 
sion, would, if there was a religious census 
taken, be all put down to the Established 
Church. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he was happy 
to say that the announcement made by the 
Government of their intention to discon- 
tinue the prohibition against the taking of 
a religious census in Ireland had not ex- 
cited the smallest opposition in that coun- 
try. On the contrary, so far as his infor- 
mation went, it was the universal desire 
that such a census should be taken. The 
Government intended, therefore, to take it, 
and when the Irish Bill came to be dis- 
cussed in Committee he should consider 
the propriety of introducing words to that 
effect. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Before 1 
touch upon the question immediately be- 
fore the Committee, I cannot refrain from 
congratulating hon. Gentlemen opposite on 
the additional proof we have this day re- 
ceived of the unanimity and subordination 
to their chief which prevail among the oe- 
cupants of the Treasury bench. A few 
days since we heard the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer turning into open ridicule the 
statements and intentions of the Prime 
Minister ; while at the commencement of 
our proceedings to-day the Secretary of 
State for India presented a petition, couched 
in the strongest language, against the pro- 
posed religious census, adding, in defiance 
of our rules, an emphatic declaration to the 
effect that he cordially concurred in that 
condemnation. That is to say, the right 
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hon. Gentleman cordially concurred in con- 
demning a proposition brought forward by 
Her Majesty’s Government, to which he, 
therefore, was a party, which the noble 
Viscount the Prime Minister, in answer to 
a deputation, has openly approved, and 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary has to-day advocated in clear 
and forcible terms. One of the public 


journals has described a recent speech of 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer as a 
“frantic indecorum ;” I am not sure that 
the escapade of the Minister for India 
should not be included in the same cate- 
gory. With respect to the omission of 
these words in the Bill, I must express 
my deep regret that we are not to have 
any census of religion. This I regard as a 
great misfortune much to be deplored, and 
1 cannot help thinking that the Protestant 
Dissenters of this country and their repre- 
sentatives in this House will be sorry for 
the course they have taken on this subject. 
I am free to use this language, because I 
am not aware that I ever said anything ap- 
proaching to disrespect of my Dissenting 
fellow-citizens ; on the contrary, I have 
again and again expressed my sincere con- 
victions that we, Christians of the Church 
of England, are deeply indebted to our 
Dissenting brethren for the manner in 
which they have filled up that vacancy 
which exists in the means and administra- 
tion of the Church of England, and, there- 
fore, I never hear a discussion like this 
without regretting that we Protestant 
Christians do not think more of the sub- 
stance of our Christianity, and less of 
forms. Upon this subject I have watehed 
the proceedings of the Dissenters with as- 
tonishment. I came down to the House to 
hear some satisfactory reason given for the 
course they have pursued, and I listened 
with attention to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Leeds ; but that hon. Member 
said nothing which I could qualify as being 
like a reason. I concur entirely with what 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary on this subject ; and it 
seems to me that the Protestant Dissenters 
are now trying to stop a purpose of great 
public importance without being able to 
assign anything like a fair reason for their 
conduct. Therefore, I am bound to ex- 
press my belief that they are actuated by 
what I cannot call by any higher expres- 
sion than a matter of prejudice. A friend 
of mine put into my hand a letter from one 
of his constituents, in which the writer de- 
clares that ‘when a Government official 
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asks mo°my religious profession, he is 
guilty not only of impertinence but of in- 
sult.”’ How are we to account for such 
extravagant ideas? We have been told 
to-day that the Roman Catholics have no 
objection to. make a declaration of their re- 
ligion ;' but, on the contrary, desire to do 
80. We of the Church of England—no 
small body numerically in this country— 
likewise have no objection to make such a 
declaration.: If any man were to come to 
me officially, and were to ask me my re- 
ligious profession, I should have no more 
hesitation in saying that I was a member 
of the Church of England than I should 
have to acknowledge that I was a Member 
of this House. I can see no insult or 
offence in the question, and can feel none. 
T ean only account for the part which the 
Protestant Dissenters take in one way, and 
that is by believing that they are afraid of 
the results of the examination. I can see 
no other rational mode of accounting for 
thé unreasonable outery they have raised 
than by supposing that they are afraid of 
being found numerically not so strong as 
they claim to be, or as they were made 
to appear by the last census. When I 
say this, let me distinctly state that if 
any charges of unfairness are made in 
respect to the mode of taking the reli- 
gious part of the last census, I do not 
participate in them ; but I concur in 
the statements made as to the defective 
method then adopted, and am glad to hear 
‘that the Government have no intention to 
repeat it. I believe the results were, how- 
ever unintentionally, unfair towards the 
Church of England, and the hon, Member 
for Leeds has to-day given a proof of this. 
The hon. Meniber spoke of 14,000 places 
of worship connected with the Established 
Church, and 20,000 places of worship con- 
nected with the Dissenters ; but my belief 
is that the number of 14,000 places of 
worship, as being the amount connected 
with the Established Church, is a very 
great understatement. I speak from me- 
mory, but I believe that there are in Eng- 
land’ and’ Wales some 11,000 or 12,000 
parishes [“* More, more!’’} and that in con- 
sequence of the divisions and districts the 
number of benefices in connection with the 
Church of England is not less than be- 
tween 18,000 and 19,000. Therefore, if 
the last census only gave the result of 
14,000 places of worship, that was a mani- 
fest understatement and injustice to the 
Church of England. A census for religious 
or any otlier purposes should be accurate 
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and reliable, but the Jast: census wag), 
so. I very much wish that, the religiois 
statistics of the eountry could, be ascer. 
tained, and the Protestant Dissenting bod: 
have incurred serious. responsibility: by the 
unreasonable determination they haveeome 
to that this useful information shall not be 
communicated to Parliament. Then eomes 
the question whether, entertaining these 
views, I shall be disposed to divide the 
House for the purpose of maintaining the 
words in the clause. [ think it would!be 
very injudicious to do so. If I find fault 
with the Government at all, it is not.go 
much for withdrawing the words im ques. 
tion as, in the first instance, for withdraw. 
ing the penalty. I do not say that, with 
the powerful opposition from the Dissent. 
ing body, they could have proceeded with 
the penalty ; but when the penalty is with. 
drawn it becomes a matter of option:to 
state the religious profession, and there- 
fore no reliance could be placed on a retum 
so made, especially after the opposition 
manifested against it. I am not. disposed 
to blame the Government for the course 
they have taken to-day. I rather thank 
them for the intention they entertained to 
give this information; but I think the re- 
sponsibility must rest with the Protestant 
Dissenting body, who have taken. their 
course with such vehemence and unanimity. 
Though we might charge the noble Lon 
at the head of the Government with using 
language on a former oceasion inconsistent 
with the course taken by the Government 
to-day, I am not disposed to do ‘so, and 
am not surprised that the noble Lord 
should regard the opposition now masi- 
fested as constituting a ehange of cireum- 
stances, and a reason for a cliange of: con- 
duct. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I think ny 
right hon. Friend the Sceretary of State 
for the Home Department has been ‘very 
unjustly accused of attempting to-castsome 
insult on the Nonconforming body; for its 
only by a perversion of the meaning of an 
argumentative illustration hehas used that 
such a charge could be supported. J.en- 
tirely concur with my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State, and with the Meib- 
ber for Leeds in thinking that there is value 
and utility in a religious census. I mention 
the hon. Member for Leeds, because in the 
latter part of his speech, he elaborately and 
successfully showed the utility in embracing 
in statistical information. the! gradual pro- 
gress of ‘religion. 1 entirely, -coneurre 
with my right hon. Friend as: to! theex- 
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y of putting into the Census: a re- 
dligious enumeration; and it never occurred 
tomy mind that it was an inquiry which 
any person, whatever might be his religious 
opinions, could reasonably object to. I 
oquite deny that it was to be an inquiry into 
e shades and grounds and character of 
every person’s religious opinion; for inquir- 
ing of each individual to what denomina- 
tion he belongs would be only like asking 
in what denomination he was christened; in 
which he was brought up; if married, where 
he was married, and where he intended to 
be buried. These are questions of fact; 
and it was not intended to ask as to the 
intensity or shade of a person’s belief, but 
simply to record the fact to what denomi- 
nation of Christians he and those belonging 
to him professed to be attached. My right 
bon. Friend has shown that there is no- 
thing in the question which was proposed 
to be asked by this clause that need eause 
any man to refuse an answer, and he 
stated, in illustration of that opinion, that 
numerous petitions have been present- 
ed, which ‘an immense number of persons 
have signed, describing themselves as be- 
longing to some one denomination or other 
of the Christain Church. Therefore, I con- 
cur in thinking that there is not a shadow 
of reason in the objections taken to calling 
upon persons to record their religious pro- 
fession. I differ from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir John Pakington) in his opinion 
that the intention which we have announced 
to take away the penalty for not answering 
the religious question, at all strengthens 
the case of those who object to the declara- 
tion of religious profession. It did appear 
tome that there was a fair objection to the 
penalty, and I certainly should have ima- 
gined that when the penalty was taken ont 
of the Bill, and the declaration was left op- 
tional, every ground of objection on the 
part of the Nonconforming body had been 
entirely removed. The question then was 
put on the Dissenters’ own ground—that of 
the voluntary principle, and I should nothave 
conceived that they would have the slightest 
cause to object to such an arrangement. I 
have said that I concurred with the hon. 
Member for Leeds in thinking that there is 
value in a periodical enumeration of the 
different sections of the Clristain Chureb, 
bat: donot agree with him as to the mode 
of obtaining the information, because no- 
thing could be more entirely fallacious than 
the mode adopted in 1851. You may say, 
perhaps:some valuable information may be 
given. by the enumeration of the different 
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buildings devoted to Divine worship by dif- 


ferent denominations, That may be an 
enumeration of considerable importance, 
and may be obtained, I believe, through 
the medium of the registration; but to 
ask, as was done in 1851, how many 
people attended on a given Sunday in 
different places of worship would procure 
no information from which any useful 
conclusion could be drawn. You might 
get an enumeration of how many people 
attended Divine worship in the morning, 
afternoon, and evening ; but how do you 
know that they were not the same indivi- 
duals who attended these several services 
in some places, and entirely different con- 
gregations at cach service in others? No 
inference of value could be drawn from such 
information, and therefore I entirely pro- 
test against adopting such a mode, attended 
with trouble and leading to no reasonable 
conclusion. I concur with the right bon. 
Baronet in regretting extremely that this 
objection has been so strongly taken up by 
the Nonconforming body; and it is impos- 
sible to deny that their opposition lays them 
open to suspicions, as to the motives which 
have given rise to it. With respect to 
the enumeration of 1851, I do not believe 
that there was any fraud practised, but | 
eannot but think that there is no truth 
whatever in the conclusions which have 
been drawn from it. I did not expect 
there would be so strong an opposition on 
the part of the Nonconformists to the pro- 
position of the Government, but, at the 
same time, I quite concur with my right 
hon, Friend that the opinions and feelings 
of so large, so highly respectable, and va- 
luable a body of men, placed as they have 
been on a religious principle, are entitled 
to respect, and therefore the Government 
would, I think, be much to blame if they 
persisted in calling on the Committee to 
retain in the Bill words to which such strong 
objection has been taken. Nevertheless, 
with all respect to the Nonconforming 
body, I still entertain the opinion that 
their objections—however founded, in their 
own mind, on religious principle—are not 
borne out by any reasons that will bear the 
test of argument. We defer to their feel- 
ings, but we cannot assent to their reason- 
ing. 

oie. WHITESIDE said, the noble Lord, 
ana the right hon. Gentleman. the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, had given 
excellent reasons for pursuing the course 
they had abandoned. He had been charm- 
ed with the language and argument of the 
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Home Secretary. How convincing were 
the facts, and how well arranged the mat- 
ter! But, after being convinced by the 
right hon. Gentleman, he was disappointed 
to hear that the right hon. Gentleman was 
about to withdraw a proposition so satis- 
factorily supported, It appeared from the 
statement of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, that the Dissenters had 
not a shadow of reason for the course they 
had taken ; and yet they were to succeed 
in their object; so it might be concluded 
that when they had good reason on their 
side they would fail. At present, how- 
ever, whether the Dissenters were right or 
wrong, it appeared that they were too 
powerful for the Ministry to withstand, 
and were enabled to dictate their own 
terms to the Government. It was said by 
the hon. Member for Leeds that it was 
decreed that the Church of Christ was not 
to be subject to the Government. [Mr. 
Baines: In matters of religion.] He had 
always understood it to be the duty of 
the Christian Church to be subject to the 
State: such, at all events, was the inter- 
pretation which he drew from the Sacred 
Writings. It must not be supposed that 
the Chureh of this country objected to a 
proper religious census. He had been ap- 
plied to by a clergyman in Staffordshire to 
press for such a census; for this clergyman 
stated that, at the last census, his parish- 
ioners, being much engaged at the time in 
the glass-works, absented themselves, in 
consequence of their unwashed condition, 
from the church on the day of the taking 
of the Census; so that they were not put 
down in the account. Yet, if they were 
asked how they would be enrolled, they 
would reply, and truly, that they were 
members of the Church of England. When 
the Church-rate question was under discus- 
sion, the Church of England had been de- 
scribed as a sect; but no one would be per- 
suaded that that was true, when he stated 
that 80 per cent of the women of Eng- 
land were married in the Church. That 
was a great fact; for, with that part of the 
population on the side of the Church, the 
other part would be sure to be brought 
round. He saw, also, among the papers he 
had occasion to examine that 78 per cent 
of the children at school, were in schools 
of the Church of England. That was a 
good fact; and another fact was, that the 
Dissenters were afraid of a religious census. 
When, therefore, he was told of the num- 
her of the chapels of the Dissenters, and 
the Chureh of England was being turned 
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into a sect, it was his firm determination 
with all respect to the person who made 
the statement, not to believe a word of jt, 
Why should he not say, ‘I am Protestant, 
and belong to the Church of England?” 
He had said so all his life; and yet the Dig. 
senters, when they came into this House, 
and were asked to say that they were the 
same men out of it as in it, complained of 
the question as being an offence. “With 
respect to Ireland, the right hon. Gentle. 
man, the Secretary for Ireland, had risén 
with alacrity to inform the right hon. Gen: 
tleman, the Member for Limerick (Mr, 
Monsell), that the words ‘‘ religious profes- 
sion,’’ which had been struck out of the 
English Bill, should be introduced into the 
Irish Bill. Now, it should be recollected 
that those words were not at present in 
the Bill for Ireland. Why, then, did the 
right hon, Gentleman evince so great an 
eagerness to place Ireland on a different 
footing to that of England in respect to 
the Census? He believed the people of 
Ireland to be less than 6,000,000 at that 
moment. He also thought that the Roman 
Catholics were sincere in their desire to 
have their religious profession enumerated 
in the Census Bill. The Presbyterian 
body he believed to be equally anxious for 
that course. The Episcopalians were not 
ashamed to rank among the members of 
the Church of England, Nevertheless, he 
objected most strongly to the principle of 
legislating for a common empire upon dif- 
ferent principles. They were willing to 
have one common census for England and 
Ireland. He should, therefore, claim for 
himself the right of objecting to any mea- 
sure for Ireland framed upon a different 
principle to that for England. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he wished to 
explain. The Irish Act of 1850 adopted 
a different mode of taking the Census, in 
asmuch as the Government of that day 
availed itself of the assistance of the con- 
stabulary in the collection of that Census, 
and the Return for Ireland was more com 
plete than that for England. In the Act 
of the present year the Government had 
followed verbatim the law of 1850, except 
so far as omitting the prohibition of taking 
the religious census. When he gave 
notice of the Bill he stated, however, to 
the House that it was his intention by that 
measure to take a religious census. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, it was 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell), that 
nobody in Ireland objected to the religious 
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éensus. He wished, therefore, to ask the 
hon. Member for Leeds whether there were 
any Protestant dissenters in Ireland, and 
if there were, why they did not share the 
conscientious scruples of their co-religion- 
ists in this country with respect to the re- 
ligious proyision of the Census Bill ? 

Mr. DAWSON intimated that a Report 
had been presented to the General Assem- 
bly in Ireland that a deputation had waited 
upon the Chief Secretary in Ireland for the 
purpose of expressing their desire for a 
census to be made of the religious denomi- 
nations in the country. 

Mr. BAINES said, he would appeal to 
the Committee whether he had allowed a 
word to drop from him that could have 
cenveyed the slightest offence to any hon. 
Member of that House. He studiously 
avoided saying anything that could wound 
the feelings of any Gentleman. He wished 
he could say that the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Seeretary for the 
Home Department had been as inoffensive 
to the Dissenters as his (Mr. Baines’) argu- 
ments were towards the members of the 
Church. That speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman was, in his opinion, contemptu- 
ous and discourteous towards the Dissent- 
ing body, describing them as it did as 
being deficient in the faculty of reason. 
When the right hon. Gentleman was con- 
scious that that body constituted 5,000,000 
of the population of England and Wales, 
and formed the great strength of his own 
party, he (Mr. Baines) did not think that 
that was the language which the right hon. 
Gentleman should have used towards them, 
In reply to the question of the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord John Manners), which was 
one that would better have been addressed 
toan hon, Member for the sister country, 
his information only enabled him to say 
that there was a considerable body of Wes- 
leyans in Ireland, and he believed that they 
objected to the form of inquiry it was pro- 
posed to introduce. It was absurd to say 
that Dissenters were afraid of such an in- 
quiry, but they felt that there was a great 
difference between the admission of right 
in the Government to make such inquiry, 
and one founded upon the free will of the 
people themselves. He had himself given 
notice, of an Amendment, which he be- 
lieved would produce the most. accurate 
Returns that could be obtained of the reli- 
gious opinions of the people generally. 
He repudiated the allegations that had 
heen made of any wish on the part of the 
Disenters to conceal their numbers. 
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Sir CHARLES DOUGLAS said, he 


could not allow the debate to close with- 
out expressing his satisfaction at the re- 
sult that had been arrived at. He did 
not believe it was a fact that the Roman 
Catholics of this country were indifferent 
on this question. He knew from commu- 
nications which he had in private with 
many persons, that the Roman Catholics 
would object to any declaration of religious 
profession as much as any other body of 
men. It had been said that the members 
of the Church of England did not object to 
the question of religious profession being 
stated ; but he thought that they would be 
taking a very short-sighted view of the 
case if that were true, and he believed it 
was for the interest of the Church that 
details of this character should be sup- 
pressed. 

Amendment agreed to; the words “ re- 
ligious profession’’ struck out. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that in the Irish 
Census the state of education of the popu- 
lation was taken, and he thought it desira- 
ble the same should be done here. With 
that object, he moved in line 29 the inser- 
tion of the word ‘‘ education.” 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
afraid that the insertion of that word would 
convey no intelligible meaning as to the 
kind of return required. Before sitting 
down, he wished to reply to the statement 
which had been more than once made dur- 
ing the debate, that he had offered an in- 
tentional insult to the Dissenters of this 
country. Now, he was not aware what 
part of his remarks was open to any such 
interpretation ; and he was quite uncon- 
scious of having intended any such insult, 
or of having used any expressions which 
could be fairly construed into an insult. 
There appeared to be great sensitiveness 
in the minds of many Dissenters on the 
subject of the proposed census. He was 
at a loss to know what he had said which 
could be taken as an affront to them, for 
the expressions which he attributed to the 
Dissenting body were in many instances 
used by their own representatives and or- 
gans. The hon. Member (Mr, Baines) 
thought it uncourteous and unfair to say 
that there was a want of reason in the 
objections urged by the Dissenters. In 
stating the grounds on which the Govern- 
ment had submitted their proposal, he had 
certainly gaid that these were reasonable 
grounds ; and having examined the objec- 
tions taken on the other side, he had also 
said that, in his opinion, they were not 
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founded on reason, but, according to the 
statement of the Dissenters themselves, 
rested rather upon feeling than upon argu- 
ment. That was not his expression; it was 
used by the hon. Gentleman himself. Was 
there anything improper or unfair in this 
treatment of the subject? As hon. Mem- 
bers knew, this was not the first time that 
faith and reason had been opposed to each 
other. The greatest advocates of religion 
had maintained that it was impossible to 
scrutinize faith by the light of pure reason. 
He gave the Dissenters credit for being 
animated on this question by a strong, 
fervid, and sincere religious feeling ; but 
he must be allowed to retain his opinion 
that their objections to the proposal of the 
Government were not founded on reason. 

Amendment negatived. 

Sir JOHN TRELAWNY proposed at 
the end of the clause to add the following 
words, taken from the American Census 
instructions :—*‘ And of all places where 
educational instruction is imparted to the 
youth of the land.” 

Sik GEORGE LEWIS said, the pro- 
priety of including educational statistics in 
the census had been considered before the 
Bill was introduced. The fact was that 
the Education Commissioners, who had 
made extensive inquiry on this subject, had 
obtained educational statistics extending 
over a considerable part of the United 
Kingdom, the sum of £10,000 being as- 
signed to them for defraying the cost of 
their inquiries. 
the subject in full, and the information 
which they had procured would be quite 
sufficient, he believed, for all practical pur- 
poses. That being so, the Amendment 
was unnecessary. 

Mr. ADDERLEY reminded the Home 
Secretary that the Commissioners had 
only taken certain selected districts of the 
country. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, their sta- 
tistics, though certainly incomplete, would 
be sufficient to serve as a guide for the 
whole country. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he thought the 
Amendment too valuable to be dismissed 
without more consideration. By a recent 
Act certain employers would be prevented 
from engaging the services of boys except 
on production of a certificate that they had 
attended school, signed by a competent 
schoolmaster. The information elicited by 
the hon, Baronet’s proposal would afford 
valuable assistance in earrying that Act 
iuto effect, whereas the statistics.of the 
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Commissioners would not supply what! tas 
requisite, ning 
Sm GEORGE LEWIS replied, that if 
the Amendment were adopted the informa. 
tion obtained would not individualize! the 
schools ; it would enumerate, without’ de. 
scribing them, and would not assist in the 
administration of the Mines Regulation 
Bill, To do that it would be necessary to 
have a complete register of schools,’ not 
taken at intervals of ten years,’ but re 
newed from time to time. Hon. Members 
who desired to engraft upon the Census 
Bill provisions for securing educational 
statistics must remember that the opera- 
tion was an expensive one. The enumeram 
tion, the printing, and the digest of the 
proposed educational statisties would pro 
bably add not leas than £30,000: a 
£40,000 to the cost of the Census, which, 
as it was, would amount to more ‘than 


| £100,000. Believing that the grant made 


by the Treasury to the Commissioners 
would elicit sufficient information for all 
practical purposes, he was not disposed to 
allow a new inquiry of this nature. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS vubserved, that 
as there was no religious, there should be 
no educational census. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 

Clause, as amended, agreed tu ; as was 
also Clause 5. 

Clause 6 (Enumerators to take account 
of Houses, &c., and to distinguish the 
Boundaries of Parishes, Boroughs, &c.), 

Mr. CAIRD moved in line 31, to insert 
after the word ‘‘division” the words ‘‘with 
particulars as to the number of rooms having 
windows in each house.”” There could be 
no better means of coming at accurate in- 


| formation as to the material improvement 


of the people than by inquiry as to the 
improvement that had taken place in their 


| dwelling-houses. 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, that one great 
objection to the window tax was that it 
caused an intrusion into private houses. 
He believed that if an enumerator went 
into a house to count the windows in each 
room, he would stand a good chance of 
being summarily ejected. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
Government had consulted with those who 
had managed the Census in former years, 
and were advised not to insert any par- 
ticulars in addition to those which ‘they 
had put into the Bill, Besides this he did 
not think the information sought for by 
the hon. Gentleman would be of any prac- 
tical use. GO) 
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»o Mm. GAIRD said, his object was not. to 


obtain an account of the number of dark 
rooms in'a house, bul the number of open- 
ings Which it had for the admission of 
fresh air. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to; as were also the re- 
maining clauses. 

Mx. BAINES proposed a clause requir- 
ing returns of all places of worship, schools, 
and educational establishments, similar to 
those obtained in the Census of 1851, 
under the heads of ‘* Public Worship’ and 
‘ Edueation.’’’ He made this proposal 
because he was of opinion that it was de- 
sirable to have the fullest and fairest ceusus 
religious and educational. At the same 
time, it was not his intention to divide the 
Committee on that subject. He thought 
the clause of great importance, and gave 
it up with reluctance, in deference to the 
opinions of others. 

‘Clause negatived. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he hoped that 
in the Scotch Census Bill, a similar clause 
to that which had originally stood in the 
English Bill, for obtaining information as 
to religious professions, would be inserted. 
The members of the Established Church 
of Scotland would have no objection to it, 
and if the Dissenters objected, they could 
state their objections when the Bill came 


‘before the House. 


Mr. CAIRD said, he had received strong 
representations from Dissenting bodies in 
Scotland against such a clause. 

Mr. DUNLOP had received similar re- 


‘presentations. 


Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate would state what course the Ge- 
vernment intended to take with reference 
to the Seotch Census. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be consi- 
dered To-morrow. 


CENSUS (IRELAND) BILL.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Ilouse in Committee. 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 
Clause 3 (By whom account to be taken). 


o/yMr. MONSELL moved to insert the 


words ** religious profession.”’ 

Mr: HADFIELD said, it was strange 
that Ireland should be the only country 
from'which a Return was to be obtained of 
the religious profession of the population. 
eo did ‘not appear in the Bill of 
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Motion agreed to, 
Clause agreed to; as were also the re- 
maining Clauses. ; 
House adjourned at: six minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 12, 1860, 


Minvrzs.} Pusuic Bitits.—1l* Dominica’ Hurri- 
eane Loan; Admiralty Court Jurisdiction. 

2* Indemnity ; Local Taxation Returns. 

3* Law and Equity, 


INDIA—PRIZE MONEY.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eant ory ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he wished to ask the Lord Privy Seal, Whe- 
ther he was in a position to state the cause 
of the delay which had arisen in the dis- 
tribution of the booty taken by Sir George 
Whitlock’s force at Kirwee. The cireum- 
stances were these. Kirwee had been in 
the possession of two chiefs named Nardain 
Rao and Madho Rao, relatives of the late 
Peishwah, and cousins of Nana Sahib. On 
the occurrence of the outbreak or mutiny 
they declared themselves against us, cast 
fifty guns, raised troops, and corresponded 
with Nana Sahib, gave assistance to’ the 
defeated troops of the Nawab of Banda, 
and were in all respects rebels. On the 
advance of Sir’ George Whitlock their 
force dispersed, and they ultimately gave 
themselves up. ‘That was on the 8rd of 
June, 1858, and all their property was 
taken possession of by the British troops. 
The treasure found in their palace amount- 
ed toa large sum. They had in coin and 
bullion £430,000, and jewels of the esti- 
mated value of £300,000, in addition to a 
sum of £90,000 which they had plundered 
from the ryots. The latter amount was 
paid over to Mr. Commissioner Mayne, of 
Banda. They possessed also £325,000 in 
the Government 5 per Cents, which were 
confiscated. The sum of £430,000! ‘and 
the jewels were placed in the treasury at 
Allahabad; the money was credited to Sir 
George Whitlock’s force, and 5 per cent 
interest was allowed. Not one rupee. of 
the amount, however, had yet been distri- 
buted, it remained im the treasury; and, 
like many other sums over which the State 
had no honest control, he was afraid it had 
figured in the statement of Mr. Wilson 
as money which might be disposable by 
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the Government so as to enable them 
to dispense with a further loan. The 
Governor General stated early in 1858, or 
towards the end of 1857, that all movable 
property of the rebels, such as was ordi- 
narily treated as prize, was in this case to 
be so considered; but to this hour he had 
never seen any Order in Council—and if 
any such existed he was totally unaware 
of it—declaring under what conditions the 
booty taken in India was to be distributed. 
He must say that in this case, as well as 
in that of the Delhi and Lucknow prize 
money, a very great want of consideration 
for the army had been shown by the au- 
thorities. Such a state of things was of 
great public detriment. It was considered 
in a certain degree to have contributed to 
that lamentable catastrophe, the mutiny 
of one half of the local European army, 
an event most deplorable in itself, but 
still more deplorable from the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government had pursued 
in consequence of it. In reference to this 
subject he would read to their Lordships a 
paragraph from the one of the papers laid 
on the table on the subject of amalgama- 
tion of the two European armies :— 


“For years past a painful conviction had 
pervaded the army that the Government had not 
behaved fairly to it in the matter of prize, a con- 
viction which led to the destruction in Lucknow 
alone of property to the extent of many thousands 
of pounds, to the destruction, indeed, of all fran- 
gible property which could not be appropriated by 
the captors, who (and the men were not Com- 
pany’s soldiers) declared ‘ Government should 
make nothing by it.’” 


This was the state of feeling which was 
produced in the army by a neglect of their 
interests. The soldier was naturally de- 
sirous to possess at once that which he had 
gained, sometimes to be at once employed 
—in many cases to be sent home to his 
family. Certainly nothing could be more 
important to the public interest than that 
the sums gained gloriously in war should 
be at once distributed to the soldiers. It 
was as necessary for the Government of 
India to be on good terms with the army, 
as it was for the Government of England 
to be on good terms with the people, for 
it was by the army alone that we main- 
tained that empire. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that hav- 
ing received notice of his noble Friend’s 
question, he made application to the Se- 
cretary of State for India, and the answer 
he received was that no report whatever 
had been received by the Indian Govern- 
The Earl of Ellenborough 
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ment with reference to the distribution of 
booty in question. His noble Friend was 
aware that the Secretary for India had no 
power to move in the matter, thatthe 
Indian Council were the ordinary’ judges: 
in the matter of prize, and that ‘the ‘home 
Government could only review. He’ had 
received no information whatever of the 
circumstances connected with the capture! 
of Kirwee. u 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
this statement of the noble Duke showed 
that the state of things was a great deal! 
worse than he had supposed. ‘here was 
booty captured to the extent of £1,150,000 
so far back as June, 1858, and yet, nota 
word respecting it had been sent’ to the 
home Government. 

Lorv MONTEAGLE said, this was only 
one of a series of disrespectful acts of ‘the 
Indian Government towards Parliament. 
In the face of the statutory law, which 
called for an annual production of all mat 
ters relating to the Indian revenue, they 
were left for years and years in perfect 
ignorance of these affairs. When his noble 
Friend was connected with the India Board 
he was at great pains to obtain the im 
formation—in fact, he was bound to do 
so, because he and the noble Earl were 
parties to the passing of the Bill which 
compelled the Indian Government to fur- 
nish information. But this was the second 
year in which he called their Lordships’ 
attention to the wilful neglect and con- 
temptuous disregard of their statutory duty 
which the Indian Government exhibited. 
This year there was not even that attempt 
at excuse which was made last year for 
the neglect of the form in which these 
accounts were to be furnished. He thought 
the Government at home were in some 
measure responsible for this contempt and 
disregard of the statute law. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that the 
last time the noble Lord complained of the 
non-production of these accounts the noble 
Earl opposite declared that it was phy- 
sically impossible to furnish them in the 
time. Whether that were so or not, this 
matter now under discussion had nothing 
whatever to do with those accounts. .\». 

Tue Eant or ELLENBOROUGH : The 
Government of India is better off in cash 
by pretty nearly a million, to say nothing 
of the paper money, than it was before; 
and has never said a word about it. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE: And they are 
bound to give us all information as to their 
finances. 
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1745 Jews Acts: 
io JEWS ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
ssid COMMITTER. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put. into Committee on the Jews Act 
Amendment Bill read. 

Lorv LYNDHURST said, that when 
first this Bill came up from the other 
House it was not his desire to have any- 
thing to do with it. He certainly did not 
approve the form in which the Jewish 
Disabilities Bill went down to, the other 
House, but he did not think it respectful 
to their Lordships to ask them so soon to 
reverse their decision.. When, however, 
he found that the Amendments which he 
suggested and which he now intended to 
move would be assented to, he consented 
to take charge of the Bill. It was their 
Lordships’ intention, in passing the Jewish 
Dissabilities Act, that a Resolution by the 
House of Commons should become a per- 
manent provision. It turned out atfter- 
wards that the House of Commons had no 
power to make such a provision permanent 
and that the Resolution must be renewed 
every Session, To obviate the inconveni- 
ence it was thought that the Resolution 
might be turned into a Standing Order. 
But the Speaker. was of opinion that the 
House of Commons had no power to con- 
vert a Resolution originating in an Act of 
Parliament into a Standing Order. This 
Bill did not go further than to carry into 
effect the intention of their Lordships, and 
to enable the House of Commons to con- 
vert the Resolution into a Standing Order. 
The Amendment which he should propose 
in Committee would be this— 

* Whenever the House of Commons shall order 
that any Resolution, pursuant to the first Section 
of the said recited Act in the same Session, shall 
be a Standing Order of the House, any Member 
professing the Jewish religion may thenceforth be 
sworn pursuant to such Standing Order as long 
as the same shall continue in force.” 


Their Lordships would perceive that in 
fact the Bill would enable the House of 
Commons to do that which it was supposed 
by this House, when the Act passed, they 
had the power of effecting—namely, con- 
verting the Resolution into a Standing 
Order, so as to prevent the necessity of 
renewing it at the commencement of every 
Session. After the Bill had passed through 
Committee pro formd and the Amendment 
was inserted he proposed to reprint it. 
Lorn. CHELMSFORD said, that the 
Bill, although a short one, and apparently 
ofa very unpretending character, was 
nevertheless one of considerable import- 
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ance, and which certainly: ought not to 
have arrived at this stage without. receéiv- 
ing more notice than had yet been given 
to it. He had given an intimation to his 
noble and learned Friend that althongh he 
did not intend te oppose the Bill, he 
wished to make some observations upon it. 
He supposed he was not understood, for the 
second reading had taken place without 
his having had the opportunity of making 
his remarks; and therefore, ‘although what 
he had to say would have been more ap- 
plicable to the second reading, he trusted 
their Lordships would indulge him in the 
few observations which he wished to offer 
on the kind of legislation which the House 
of Commons proposed by this Bill. Their 
Lordships must recollect that, pending the 
discussions which took place in that House 
on the long-agitated question of the ad- 
mission of the Jews into Parliament, a 
noble Earl (the Earl of Lucan) came for- 
ward as a peacemaker, and proposed an 
arrangement by which each House would 
be at liberty to exercise an independent 
course of action by a Resolution, and if it 
thought fit, when any person professing 
the Jewish religion presented himself at 
the table to be sworn, those important and 
well-known words “ On the true faith of 
a Christian” might be omitted. As he 
understood the compromise, it was not the 
intention of the Legislature that any Reso- 
lution passed by the House of Commons 
should have the force of an Act of Partia- 
ment. The intention, as he understood it, 
was that the Resolution should be binding 
on the House of Commons during the Par- 
liament in which it was adopted, and not 
beyond. From the part which he (Lord 
Chelmsford) had taken for so many years 
in this important question, he was not at 
all pleased with the arrangement; but 
finding that a great majority of their Lord- 
ships were anxious for some settlement, 
he offered no opposition, although he felt 
at the time it never could be considered 
anything more than a temporary arrange- 
ment, not a final settlement of the ques- 
tion. However, the Act of Parliament 
passed ; and he certainly was very much 
astonished to hear that any difficulty had 
arisen as to its construction. It seemed 
to him to be so very clear and plain that 
it required. great ingenuity to find a dif- 
ferent meaning from that which the Le- 
gislature intended. It was the inten- 
tion—and he thought the intention was 
very clearly expressed in the Act—that 
the Resolution should continue in force 
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during the Parliament in which it was 

if not repealed. But he under- 
stood’ it was the opinion of a very high 
authority in the House of Commons that 
the Resolution was only operative in the 
particular Session in which it was passed, 
and that it would not continue in opera- 
tion during the continuance of a Parlia- 
ment. He (Lord Chelmsford) on the con- 
trary apprehended that the Resolution 
would have the effect which every Resolu- 
tion passed by the House of Commons 
would have, which was, as he understood, 
that it would continue during the contin- 
uance of the Parliament which passed it, 
unless previously repealed. And that was 
the intention of the Legislature in passing 
the Act. The words of the Act were, 

“ Where it shall appear to either House of 
Parliament that a Person professing the Jewish 
Religion, otherwise entitled to sit and vote in such 
a House is prevented from so sitting and voting 
by his conscientious Objection to take the Oath 
which by an Act passed or to be passed in the 
present Session of Parliament has been or may be 
substituted for the Oaths of Allegiance, Supre- 
macy, and Abjuration in the Form therein re- 
quired, such House, if it think fit, may resolve 
that thenceforth any Person professing the Jewish 
Religion, on taking the said Oath to entitle kim 
to sit and vote as aforesaid, may omit the Words 
«and I make this Declaration upon the true Faith 
of a Christian,’ and so long as such Resolution 
shall continue in force the said Oath, when taken 
and subscribed by any Person professing the 
Jewish Religion to entitle him to sit and vote in 
that House of Parliament may be modified ac- 
cordingly.” 

However, it was the opinion of a high 
authority in the Commons that this Reso- 
lution would only have this effect during 
the Session in which it was passed; and 
accordingly they appealed to their Lord- 
ships for some assistance to obviate this 
unsettled state of things, and they had 
sent down this Bill, which certainly went 
very far beyond their Lordships’ original 
intention that neither House should inter- 
fere with the other, and that each might 
independently pass a Resolution to enable 
a Jew to take his seat: whereas the House 
of Commons applied to their Lordships to 
consent to a law by which permanently 
any person professing the Jewish religion 
might omit the words “upon the true 
faith of a Christian.” He was not sur- 

rised that his noble and learned Friend 

ad positively refused to take charge of 
the Bill unless the Amendment which he 
had read were introduced. They had, of 
course, entire confidence in his noble and 
learned Friend, and, therefore, it might be 
assumed that that would be the shape of 


Lord Chelmsford 
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the Bill. As he had already intimated he 
considered the Bill in that form entirely un. 
objectionable. But he could not ‘withhold 
a remark or two on the unnecessary cha: 
racter of this Amendment. If he were right 
in his construction of the Act, the Reso< 
lution which the House of Commons: wag 
enabled to pass was binding during the Par: 
liament, unless there was a'dccision tothe 
contrary. It was proposed by the Amend: 
ment that the House of Commons should 
have the power of making their Resolution 
a Standing Order.' He did not know that 
any greater effect would be given to their 
Resolution when it was converted into a 
Standing Order than what it had during 
the time it existed in the original form of 
a Resolution. Upon that point there was 
a great authority in their Lordships’ House, 
to whom he would appeal. 

Lorp EVERSLEY : A Resolution of the 
House, strictly speaking, would not be valid 
beyond the Session during which it ‘was 
passed. A Standing Order would remain 
valid in succeeding Sessions until repealed: 

Lorp CHELMSFORD: Tf that was'the 
ease, there could be no objection ‘whatever 
to their Lordships agreeing to the Amend- 
ment of his noble and learned Friend. 
As they were treading on rather delicate 
ground in legislating with regard to the 
House of Commons, he trusted, however, 
that his noble and learned Friend had the 
sanction of the authorities of that House 
for the alteration he proposed. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM strongly recom- 
mended their Lordships not to dissent 
from the Bill as proposed to be amended 
by his noble and learned Friend. That 
their Lordships had the clear and un- 
doubted right to reject the Bill, he held to 
be so clear a proposition as to require n0 
enforcement by argument. That their Lord- 
ships had the power to reject any Bill sent 
up from the other House, in the whole or 
in part, he held to be incontrovertible. ‘A 
Bill sent up from the House of Commons 
for imposing a tax, they had a right to 
refuse—to refuse the tax. A Bill sent up 
to repeal a tax, their Lordships had a right 
to refuse, and thereby to insist that the 
tax continue. If a Bill was sent up from 
the Commons enacting one tax and repeal- 
ing another their Lordships had a’ right 
either to reject that Bill altogether, and 
require the tax to remain in its existing 
shape, or to reject part and adopt ‘part— 
to reject the part which imposed a new 
tax and to adopt the part which 
an old tax. He knew that it was: not 
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ysual todo so. He knew that it was con- 
trary to the usual course of legislation in 
the two Houses that their Lordships should 
take that course; it was contrary to pre- 
cedent, right or wrong, to take that course; 
but that it was their undeniable right he 
had not the shadow of a doubt. Nay, he 
would go further, and say that their Lord- 
ships had a right to originate in their own 
House a measure enacting a tax and to send 
it to the other House: ‘‘ Whereas it is ex- 
pedient that a certain sum shall be levied 
by a tax on the people in order to meet the 
exigencies, of the public service: be it, 
therefore, enacted ;”’ and the Lords passed 
a“ tax” Bill. He (Lord Brougham) would 
not say that the other House would give 
such Bill a very cordial reception: he would 
not take upon himself to say that they 
would give it even a respectful reception : 
probably the Commons would reject it alto- 
gether. They might reject it in not the 
most courteous manner. Nay, probably 
they might treat it as Bills of this descrip- 
tion had been treated before in the other 
House, and actually throw it out by bodily 
force. And so also it was the undoubted 
prerogative of the Crown to refuse the 
Royal Assent to any Bill, even though sent 
up from both Houses of Parliament with- 
out a dissentient voice in either. It was 
an undeniable right of the Crown to refuse 
its assent. No doubt the Ministers who 
advised the Crown so to refuse assent to 
such a Bill would be answerable to the 
country for the advice which they gave 
their Sovereign; but that the Sovereign 
had an undoubted right so to refuse assent 
he held to be a perfectly clear proposition. 

Lorp TEIGNMOUTH rose to call the 
noble and learned Lord to order. His 
observations had nothing to do with the 
question before the House. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM said, it would be 
seen to be applicable enough when he 
came to apply his argument to the Bill 
before them. He would not say he should 
make it clear to the understanding of the 
noble Lord, but he would undertake that 
itshould be clear to the understanding of 
99 out of every 100 who might hear 
or read what he was now saying. He 
held it to be the right of every branch of 
the Legislature—of the Crown, of the 
Lords, of the Commons—to take such a 
course; but it was a different thing to say 
that, in any given case that power should 
be exercised, and he held that in some cases 
the exercise of an undeniable right might 
be as inexpedient though not so illegal or 
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unjust, as the exercise of that which was 
no right but a wrong; and he held that to 
reject this Bill, which dealt entirely and 
singly with proceedings of the other House 
of Parliament, which applied to the man- 
ner of taking their seat by Members of 
that House, which carefully excluded all 
reference to the House of Lords, which 
was simply and solely a Bill for regulating 
matters respecting only Members of the 
other House of Parliament taking their 
seats; to reject this Bill he held would 
not only be inconsistent with former pre- 
cedent, but inconsistent with the respect 
due to the House of Commons, and inex- 
pedient in every point of view. The right 
of their Lordships to do any act did not 
prove any the least justification of doing 
that act. Their proceedings, though quite 
lawful, might be both inexpedient and 
unconstitutional. The Bill gave effect to 
what was understood at the time to be the 
intention of this as well as the other House 
of Parliament; and he (Lord Brougham) 
thought that the mode in which the Bill 
intended to give effect to that intention, 
now that a difficulty had arisen, was unex- 
ceptionable. 

House in Committee. 

Lorp LYNDHURST proposed the 
Amendment of which he had given notice. 

Amendment agreed to. 

The Report thereof to be received Zo- 
morrow. 


HOLYHEAD HARBOUR OF REFUGE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 

Tue Eart or MAYO, in moving for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the state 
and efficiency of the Harbour of Refuge 
at Holyhead, said he should arrange the 
statement he had to make under four 
heads :—first, the number of shipwrecks 
that have occurred during the last twelve 
months inside the harbour; second, the 
principal defects of the harbour ; thirdly, 
the silting up of the harbour ; and fourthly, 
the enormous increase on the original esti- 
mate. And as to the first point, the num- 
ber of vessels wrecked within the harbour, 
the following account of the vessels that 
were wrecked inside the new Refuge Har- 
bour at Holyhead on the 27th and 28th of 
April, 1859, is taken from The Shipping 
Gazette of the 29th of that month :— 

“ April 27: The Richard, of Whitehaven, ‘sunk. 
The Mary Anne, of Preston, stranded in the New 
Harbour. April 28: The Royal William, from 
Dublin for Liverpool, sunk in the New Harbour. 
The Anne, of Swansea, sunk. The Byzantium 
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received considerable damage in New Harbour last 
night, by the brig Queen, running athwart hawse. 
The brig Richard, of Whitehaven, drove against 
the upper sea wall and fills with the tide ; sup- 
posed to be much damaged. The smack Amlwch 
Packet, employed carrying stone for the harbour 
works, sunk at the same place. The schooner 

's. Annie, of Swansea, on shore at the upper part 
of the harbour. The brig Reaper, of Whitehaven, 
on shore on the beach. The above vessels, either 
by parting their cables or driving from their 
anchors, have come into collision with others and 
damaged them, but in consequence of the storm 
continuing, particulars cannot be obtained at pre- 
sent. The Queen, Wilton, of and from Chepstow, 
for Whitehaven, was towed in with loss of both 
masts, bowsprit, and all the gear attached thereto, 
a complete wreck, by dragging foul of the barque 
Byzantium, Harris, from Matanzas for Liverpool, 
in the bay last night; she slipped both anchors. The 
Vigilant, Belgian ship, slipped both anchors, and 
was towed in from the bay with loss of mainboom, 
boat, and bowsprit sprung, and bowsprit-shrouds 
carried away. The Gipsy was towed in with loss 
of both anchors, having slipped them in the bay. 
The Royal William, brigantine, parted from her 
anchors in the New Harbour last night, drifted 
alongside the quay and sunk. The Mary Anne, 
schooner, which drove on shore in the New Har- 
bour last night, fills with the tide, and must dis. 
charge. The Mary Elizabeth sunk in the New 
Harbour ; and a small smack in the Old Harbour 
also sunk.” 


It thus appeared that on the 28th of April, 
1859, no fewer than seven vessels were 
sunk and five others seriously damaged in- 
side the New Refuge at Holyhead. The 
next occasion that them erits of the har- 
bour were tested was on the 26th of October 
last. The effect of the gale is thus de- 
scribed by Zhe Times :— 


“ A large part of the breakwater works at Holy- 
head have been destroyed, and vessels anchored 
far inside and sheltered, compared to where the 
Great Eastern lay, have either gone down bodily or 
been driven high and dry ashore. Within 
the very extremity of the breakwater, where one 
would have thought the Channel fleet might have 
ridden through any gale, much damage had been 
done. High and dry ashore under Holyhead moun- 
tain lay a fine barque, and around her, in the same 
predicament, were three smaller vessels. Out in 
the centre of the harbour the tops of two slender 
tapering masts showed where Captain Henry’s 
beautiful schooner yacht, the Mariguita, had gone 
down bodily. Immediately behind this last was 
another and larger vessel, which had apparently 
only escaped the same fate by driving on the 
rocks.” 


On the same occasion the Great Eastern 
had narrowly eseaped destruction; and 
upon two occasions (26th and 27th) when 
it was deemed advisable to remove her to 
more sheltered positions, her anchors could 
not be raised until they broke, Again, on 
the occasion of her departure for South- 
ampton on the 4th of November follow- 
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“ And from the marks,” says The Times re- 
porter, “upon the anchor and chains, both of 
which were deeply scratched, it was supposed that 
the anchor had sunk through the mud until it 
nipped in rocky ground, and then held till the 
last strain broke it.” 


The following Return from the Board of 
Trade shows that three other vessels were 
wrecked in the Harbour in January and 
February last :— 

Jan. 27, 1860.—The barque Robert Mills, lyin 
with two anchors down in heavy gale of wind, 
dragged broadside on to the breakwater, and lay 
there thumping and making water until the wind 
shifted to the W.N.W., when she swung to her 
anchors again, and was towed for safety to Old 
Harbour. 

Jan. 30.—The schooner William Henry put 
into Holyhead New Harbour for safety, and when 
beating out and endeavouring to clear a brig, ran 
upon the rocks and filled, : 

Feb. 27.—The barque Robert Mills let go 

anchors off the new breakwater Holyhead, bat 
she drove and continued driving until she goton 
the Penrhyn Rock in Holyhead Bay, when she 
became a total loss. 
So well, indeed, was the danger of the 
harbour understood, that he was informed 
that the Liverpool merchants had warned 
their captains against entering it, and the 
Royal Charter passed it in a heavy gale of 
wind the evening before she was wrecked, 
and would have entered it had it beena 
safe harbour. He would now proceed to 
show what were the principal defects of the 
harbour, and also that they were brought 
before the Government before the measure 
had received the sanction of Parliament. 
When the Bill for forming the Harbour of 
Refuge was introduced in the Commons in 
1847, the citizens of Dublin petitioned 
against it on the following grounds, as 
stated in the Report of the Nayal Com- 
missioners, 1847 :— 

“ First, That Holyhead being situated on a bold 
coast, and bounded by dangerous rocks on a lee- 
shore, exposed to the violent action of the prevail- 
ing winds, and to unusually rapid tides, is not a 
fit place for a Harbour of Refuge. 

“Second, That the entrance being in the teeth 
of the prevailing winds, no vessel could enter the 
harbour at such times when shelter is most re- 
quired. ¢ 

“Third, That, as by far the largest portion of 
the bottom of the area proposed to be enclosed by 
Mr. Rendel was found, after careful examination, 
to consist of rock, it would be impossible that 
vessels could, in storms or rough weather, anchor 
with facility or security within the proposed har- 
bour. 

“Fourth, That from the rapid increase of the 
Stanley Sands in the direction of the proposed 
harbour, there would be great liability to its being 
choked up with silt, or a bar being formed at its 
entrance.” 
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ing, Captain Harrison was again obliged i! 
strain the chains until the anchor broke: © 
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The shipowners of Liverpool also presented 
a petition to Parliament, and which con- 
tained the following paragraph :— 

“That your petitioners are strongly impressed 
with the inexpediency of laying out the immense 
sam of money necessary for the construction of 
an Harbour of Refuge (so desirable on some part 
o ithat coast), at the port of Holyhead, on the 
ground that the rocky nature of the bottom of the 

atest part of such harbour would render it un- 
safe, if even possible to anchor ships there ; and 
they venture to hope that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, before finally adopting that port for such 
purpose, will institute further inquiries on the 
subject.” 


Shortly after these petitions had been pre- 
sented, and in consequence of them, a 
Commission, consisting of three naval offi- 
cers, was appointed to inquire into the 
merits and demerits of the plan. The 
Commission sat on the 14th of June, and 
closed their inquiries on the 16th; but in 
the meanwhile the Bill had been read a 
second time on the understanding that no 
further proceedings should be taken until 
the Report of the Commissioners had been 
areasonable time in the hands of Mem- 
bers. Notwithstanding this arrangement 
the Government appointed a Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill, which sat three days 
before the Report of the Commission was 
in the hands of the Members; and in con- 
sequence, the citizens of Dublin and Liver- 
pool and those who opposed the scheme, 
had no opportunity of being heard. The 
civil engineers and nautical authorities 
who were examined before the Naval Com- 
missioners were, Mr. Rendel, Sir John 
Rennie ; Mr. Bald, Tidal Harbour Surveyor 
to the Admiralty; Mr. Page, Engineer to 
the Woods and Forests; Mr. Williams, 
Managing Director of the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company ; Captain Christie, 
R.N. Mr. Williams stated, on behalf of 
his Company, that there appeared to be 
great doubts of the harbour being safe, on 
account of the bad anchorage shown by 
the Admiralty charts; the principal part 
of the site appeared to consist of a floor of 
rock; and in many cases the naked rock 
projected above the covering, and was so 
rough and uneven as to chafe the hawsers. 
Captain Christie stated that of 369 ope- 
rations only four appeared to afford good 
holding-ground. Mr. Bald, being exam- 
ined as to the anchorage ground, stated: — 


“The edge of the coast from Ynys Wellt is low 
and rocky, as far as Holyhead Harbour.” “ There 
1s a channel inside the Outer Platters ; but as 
foul ground extends for some distance from both 
Ynys Cribi and Ynys Wellt, it would be impru- 
dent to use it without the assistance of a pilot.” 
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“And it is this space of water, with its foul 
rocky bottom, which has been proposed to be 
formed into an asylum harbour. 

“It is unnecessary to mention that any asylum 
harbour which shall be formed at Holyhead with- 
out possessing good anchoring ground within it, 
will be a failure, and the case of Howth Harbour 
ought to be a sufficient warning. I am quite 
satisfied that had the important subject of the 
bottom and anchoring ground been sufficiently 
investigated, as to its being clean or foul, no 
asylum harbour would have ever been pro 
and designed in a place so extremely objection- 
able. I examined the nature of the bottom ; an 
iron chain 100 feet long, with a very heavy lead 
attached to it, was dropped down ; the impression 
upon my mind at the time, upon looking at the 
nature of the shore and going over it was, that it 
was @ floor of rocks.” 

The evidence of Sir John Rennie, Mr. 
George Rennie, and Mr. Page will be found 
confirmatory of Mr. Bald’s. 

He had now to draw their Lordships’ 
attention to the evidence of the witnesses 
who were examined before the Naval 
Commissioners on the part of the Ship- 
ping interest of Liverpool. The first wit- 
ness examined was Mr. Lockett, the Chair- 
man of the Shipowners’ Association of 
that Port. His evidence is as follows :— 


Mr. Lockett: We have had many discussions 
before our board of shipowners respecting this 
harbour and the nautical gentlemen connected 
with it. We wish, first, to be certain as to the 
anchorage ; because, if it is, as represented, a 
rocky bottom, if it is going to be enclosed in 
the manner laid down in this chart, it is con- 
sidered it will be anything but a harbour of 
refuge for ships from Liverpool. Many gentle- 
men say, instead of its being a harbour of refuge 
in certain gales of wind, it will be a harbour of 
destruction. 

Captain Askew, Harbour Master of Liverpool : 
My opinion of the bottom of the anchorage, is that 
which has been already represented, and I can only 
follow the language of Mr. Lockett in saying, that 
so far from its being a harbour of refuge, it will 
be one of destruction. I think the north break- 
water, instead of being a protection, will be an 
injury. In a gale of wind from the north-west 
to the east-north-east, I defy any man to go along 
that wall. I am also given to understand it is 
principally rocky, with the exception of some 
patches of sand; if you take a vessel in there, 
and let go her anchor, and the anchor did not 
hold, as you cannot immediately take the canvass 
off, she must either go on the vessels which are 
there, or upon the rocks. 

Mr. Jrwin: On behalf of the shipowners of 
Liverpool I may add to what has already been ob- 
served, that Iam quite certain they never would 
avail themselves of this intended harbour from 
the fact of its insecurity.” 

“Mr. Askew: It would be impossible to lay 
in safety in it.’ 

The next point to which he desired to 
draw their Lordships’ attention was that 
of the silting up of the harbour. The 


engineers examined before the Naval Com- 
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missioners in 1847 objected to the site 
chosen for the harbour of refuge on the 
ground of there being every probability 
that it was filling up. Mr. Bald stated 
that the Stanley Sands, through which the 
river Alaw runs, had advanced half a nau- 
tical mile in twenty-four years, and that 
in facet the proposed asylum harbour 
would prove only a cesspool to receive the 
silt and alluvium discharged by the Alaw; 
and a chart recently published, by Mr. 
Calver, one of the surveying officers of 
the Admiralty showed that diminution of 
ten feet in the depth of the new harbour 
had taken place since Captain Beechey 
surveyed the bay in 1840. 

The importance which the late Sir 
Robert Peel attached to questions of set- 
ting may be gathered from his remarks on 
the Harbour of Dovor in 1847 :— 


“ With respect to Harbours of Refuge, he’could 
assure the hon. Member for Dovor, that the sub- 
ject had not escaped the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. But if there were any one thing 
in respect to which the utmost precautions were 
unusually necessary, it was the spending of 
£2,000,000 or £3,000,000 of money in erecting 
Harbours of Refuge. He had himself lived to seo 
a Harbour of Refuge constructed at an expense 
of hundreds of thousands of pounds, which harbour 
had become almost utterly valueless, because suffi- 
cient precaution had not been taken to ascertain 
the nature of its sedimentary deposits. The con- 
struction of such a work as Dovor might involve 
an outlay, not of hundreds of thousands, but of 
millions ; and before that work was undertaken, 
it was manifestly desirable that they should have 
the most reasonable grounds for believing that it 
would attain its purpose. He could not, however, 
deem it consistent with his duty to propose to the 
House of Commons an enormous outlay, without 
being able to show that every precaution had been 
taken ; first, to insure the selection of the best 
place ; and next, that every guarantee had been 
afforded that a work of that kind would, if under- 
taken, be so constructed as to afford the greatest 
possible amount of advantage to the public.” 


He now came to his fourth and last point, 
the great inerease on the original estimate. 
Mr. Rendel originally estimated the cost 
at £600,000; but the engineers who were 
examined before the Naval Commissioners 
gave estimates in detail to show that, in- 
stead of £600,000, it would cost little 
short of two millions :— 


Mr. Page estimated the cost at . £1,500,000 
Sir John Rennie at bh 1,800,000 
Mr. George Rennie at 1,800,000 
Mr. Baldat. .°. . 1,900,000 


Again, it will be found that the  testi- 
mony of those eminent authorities has 
been borne out'by the result; for, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hawkshaw’s last Report to 
Parliament, the sum of £1,158,000 has 
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already been voted for the Works} land 
£762,000 more will be required ‘to’ dem. 
plete them, making the total ‘a 

estimate to the present time £1,920,00¢, 
but, according to the evidence of Captain 
Washington, Hydrographer to the Admi- 
talty, before the Select Committee: on 
Harbours of Refuge, 1858, it is cléar that 
the total cost of the Harbour’ will He 
little short of three millions. He (the 
Earl of Mayo) had known the harbour 
since 1808; but in 1852, in consequence 
of a proposition to make it a great At- 
lantic harbour, he determined to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with it. 
Accordingly, on his way from Ireland he 
stopped at Holyhead; saw the Engineer, 
or the gentleman who acted for him, and 
attentively examined the maps. He founi 
rock, rock, rock, everywhere, and his 
study of the map increased his surprise 
that any one should recommend a large 
expenditure of money on such a place, 
On coming to London, he sent some fi- 
pers on the subject to the nobie Earl (the 
Earl of Derby), who was then Premier. 
In 1859, a part of the great breakwater in 
course of erection was swept away, atd 
the sea swept over it. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, he could not but think if very 
much to be regretted that £1,500,000 
should be spent upon this harbour, not of 
refuge, but of destruction. The citizens 
of Dublin and the merchants of Liverpool 
had petitioned against the expenditure of 
the public money in the formation of the 
harbour. The most experienced captains 
asserted that it was most unsafe for vessels 
in bad weather without the construction. of 
a proper breakwater, which was estimated 
to cost £400,000 ; but if Holyhead wasa 
safe harbour, what did they want witha 
breakwater? He trusted that the Goyern- 
ment would grant him the Committee he 
asked for, because he believed he should 
be able to prove that the harbour of Holy- 
head, instead of being a harbour of refuge 
was really a harbour of destruction; and 
that there was no use in throwing good 
money after bad in the vain hope of making 
it truly effective for its purpose. The 
noble Parl concluded by moving— 


“That a Select Committee beappointed to in- 
quire into the State and Efficiency or otherwise of 
the new Refuge Harbour at Holyhead, the Cause 
or Causes of the Number of Wreeks that occurred 
therein during the last Year; also:to inquire into 
the Plan as now sanctioned, by the, Admiralty for 
the Construction of a Paeket Harbour for the 
Accommodation of the large Class of Steamers 
about to be employed for the Irish Mail Service:’ 
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Tne Doxe or SOMERSET said, he 
gould not take on, himself any of the re- 
sponsibility for the. construction of the 
harbour at’ Holyhead, which had been un- 
dertaken at the recommendation of a Royal 
Gommission: appointed to report on the 
most suitable, site for a harbour of refuge 
on that coast, He believed, however, that 
the outline of the harbour proposed by the 
late Mr. Rendel would have cost less, and 
would have afforded greater shelter, than 
the. plan subsequently agreed to. But it 
was no use to regret what had taken place; 
their Lordships ought rather to determine 
whether Holyhead was really so defective 
as a harbour of refuge. After the great 
gale of 'the 25th or 26th of October, a 
letter was written from the Admiralty to 
the officer in charge to inquire what da- 
mage had been done to the breakwater, 
and likewise to theshipping. In reply it 
was stated that— 

«The breakwater was uninjured. .The sea did 
not break into the harbour ; but at high water 
the crest of the waves came over the unfinished 
part ofthe breakwater. Some 600 feet of wooden 
staging was washed away, and a wooden building 
in which the red light was kept was destroyed. 
There were fifty-six vessels inside the Platters 
ieeeks) and the Great Eastern lay outside in the 
Toads, 


The following casualties were reported :— 


«The EZugland, bark, deep laden with salt, 
having already lost an anchor off Liverpool, put 
into Holyhead to get another, and had not sup- 
plied herself when the gale came on. She broke 
the fluke of her remaining anchor, and, falling 
foul of three smacks and a schooner, landed her- 
self and them on the beach. They were got off 
with little damage, The Gipsy, schooner, ran in 
during height of gale, let go both her anchors, 
swung foul of a vessel, slipped one anchor in 
order to clear her, parted the chain of the other, 
and went on, the rocks; she was much damaged. 
The Maraquita, schooner yacht, was run foul of 
by a steam-tug, and thrown on the rocks. One 
or two other collisions occurred among the small 
eraft, but no vessels dragged their anchors. The 
sea, with wind at east, was heavy for boats, but 
nothing to hurt a wholesome vessel, properly pro- 
vided with anchors and chains. ‘The harbour is 
éasy of access, and proved itself perfectly safe. 
The Great Eastern was the only vessel in the 
outer roads, and was at single anchor ; when the 
wind came to the: north-east she swung and rode 
outside the shelter of the breakwater, She dropped 
a second anchor, and rode well all night. Next 
day she weighed one anchor, and, having steamed 
ahead for this purpose, her remaining anchor 
broke across the shank. On the 2nd of November 
she broke another. anchor.” 


Butit was the opinion of the officer on the 
spot that she never was in any danger. 
Admitting that the money spent at Holy- 
head might haye been laid out to greater 
advantage, that a larger area might have 
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been enclosed, and that rocks which would 
now have to be blown up with gunpowder 
might have been avoided, he still thought 
the evidence went to prove that as.a harbour 
of refuge it was not unsafe. As regarded 
its present condition, he felt it would be 
desirable in any case to complete the outer 
work, to prevent what had been already 
done from going to ruin; but before any 
new and expensive works were under- 
taken the matter should be submitted to 
the consideration of Parliament. Applica- 
tion had been made last autumn for the 
construction of a pier or jetty to accom- 
modate the large new steamers which were 
to run between England and Ireland. In 
the original plan a solid pier. was con- 
templated, which would have taken four 
or five years to complete, and the advant- 
ages of which would in the end have been 
very questionable. He therefore refused 
to countenance the outlay requisite for 
that purpose; but, regarding it as highly 
desirable that the public should enjoy the 
benefit of those vessels, he had sanctioned 
the erection of a wooden jetty at a cost of 
£9,000, which would be available for their 
passengers. If this did not prove suffi- 
cient, it would be necessary to consider 
the matter carefully next year; for, cost 
what it might, it would be requisite to 
establish a good communication between 
England and Ireland. He promised that 
the works in progress at Holyhead should 
not go beyond what he had now stated, 
and that the subject should receive the 
attention of Government. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he hoped the noble Earl would 
not press his Motion. 

Tue Eart ory HARDWICKE would not 
go into the general subject of harbours of 
refuge, but he thought it was perfectly clear 
that if in a harbour like Holyhead twenty 
vessels were lost in ordinary gales, that 
the prevailing winds were such that ves- 
sels could not enter, and that when in there 
was no good holding-ground or anchorage, 
there were certainly good grounds for re- 
fusing to expend larger sums of. money 
than had already been expended. If. the 
noble Duke would undertake to say that 
he would himself carefully and vigilantly 
look to the future progress of the work he 
had no desire to relieve the Government of 
the responsibility. The information they 
had was the only information they could 
acquire, and it required nothing but a 
sound judgment to take such measures as 
would prevent the public witnessing a fur- 
ther expenditure of public money, and of 
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finding that they had no harbour of refuge 
after all. 

Tur Manrevessor CLANRICARDE was 
of opinion that in a matter of such na- 
tional importance a minister required a 
great deal more than merely sound judg- 
ment’—he required considerable vigour 
iu order to deal with and. overthrow the 
proceedings of professional individuals, 
who domineered over men of sound judg- 
ment who were too apt to defer to those 
professional persons. The. noble. Duke 
had not contradicted any one of the state- 
ments that had been made. There was 
an expenditure of millions of money, and 
what was the. justification for. it ?—that 
it was expended under the authority of 
the most eminent men... An eminent 
man, in fact, one who expended an im- 
mense sum of money, which made him 
still more eminent, and when the thing 
failed, who was responsible? Not the po- 
litical head of the Government, because 
he had the best advice of the eminent man. 
Who, he wanted to know, was the eminent 
man to be condemned? He never heard 
of one. He had never heard of a Minister 
being censured, or of a public officer being 
dismissed, for all the money that had been 
thrown away. It had been mentioned be- 
fore their Lordships’ Committee that seve- 
ral of these harbours were, useless, and 
that the money might just as well have 
been thrown into the sea. It was a poor 
consolation to tell them that, they were 
to proceed with sound judgment if sound 
judgment was still to be fettered by pro- 
fessional engineers, who always would go 
on expending money on plans and systems 
which had failed for the last 3,000 years in 
all parts of the world. There were two har- 
bours in existence at Holyhead. One was 
a harbour of refuge, built at an enormous 
expense, but not usable by packets, so that 
another had to be constructed for that pur- 
pose. He trusted that the noble Duke 
would take this question up with a deter- 
mination to examine the matter and act 
for himself. After all this expenditure at 
Holyhead, the passengers had to embark 
and to disembark at a common wooden 
jetty, such as existed on the Thames, or at 
any watering place. He hardly knew of 
any harbour excepting Kingstown that 
had succeeded. He trusted the public 


money would not be further wasted on a 
work that was a monument of the folly of 
those eminent professional men who. be- 
came eminent, not by the display of any 
skill, but by recommending enormous 
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works to be. constructed ‘at. am cnormins 
expenditure. i oes Ob ete 

Lorp VIVIAN said, if anybody waste 
sponsible for the large expenditure, it was 
Parliament, which ‘had sanctioned ‘it. «He 
recollected well a Select Committee lof 
their Lordships sitting to decide ‘as ‘tothe 
construction of a harbour of refuge at Holy: 
head for the Liverpool shipping.. He aia 
not know whether that exhibited “sound 
judgment,” but having sanctioned the work, 
their Lordships must be held’ to have somie 
share in the responsibility, Lis 1oaay 

Tae Kart or SHREWSBURY said, 
had it on the authority of Sir Edward 
Belcher, that the great fault was that ‘Mr, 
Rendel’s plan had not been carried. ont 
He feared that an enormous outlay’ had 
been made for very little purpose; ‘and 
that to have a harbour worth anything, 
they must revert to the original plan. ‘He 
eould conceive no inquiry more legitimate 
than that they should endeavour to ascer- 
tain the best plan for making the harbour, 
It had been ‘suggested to refer the’ question 
to the Committee now sitting upon Breaks 
waters; but he thought it would be as 
well to refer it to the Admiralty, and that 
they should take care that no more money 
should be wasted on it and thrown into 
the sea. It was in evidence that the har- 
bour was gradually silting up; and it was 
right an investigation should be gone into 
on that point, before there was a greater 
expenditure. 

Viscount DUNGANNON trusted the 
serious attention of Her Majesty’s Govern: 
ment would be directed to the subject. 
From all he had heard respecting the con- 
struction of the harbour, he thought. it 
would be a difficult matter to elongate the 
pier in sueh a manner as to render’ it’a 
safe retreat for vessels. ‘The Breakwater, 
winter after winter, had been washed away, 
and never could get a firm holding. It 
was highly desirable for the traffic between 
England and Ireland that improved accom- 
modation should be given; but he doubted, 
notwithstanding all this expenditure, whe- 
ther they were not.going from a bad Scylla 
into a worse Charybdis, » He hoped that 
next Session the subject would be inquired 
into by a:Committee. 

Tur Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he did not deny that Holyhead, had not 
answered their expectation. But pens 
to what the noble Marquess had said wii 
reference to eminent, men,,,in. fairness, to 
the memory, of the late Mr. Rendel,,he 
must say, that, first, his plan had not, been 
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followed out ; that, secondly, it was not 
fair to expect that the harbour could resist 
every heavy gale, seeing that it was not 
completed. Excepting when the wind was 
from one particular point, Holyhead did 
afford a fair shelter for vessels. The ques- 
tion of a pier for packets was quite distinct 
from the question of the harbour as a place 
of refuge, and, formed no part of the plan 
of Mr. Rendel. 

Tur Maneuess or CLANRICARDE said, 
that his observation upon engineers was a 
general one, and that he had no intention 





to apply it particularly to Mr. Rendel. 


Eant GRANVILEE said, that having 
been acquainted with the eminent engi- 
neer, Mr. Rendel, it was impossible not to 
know how high he stood in the estimation 
of the profession, and how singularly clear- 
headed and able a man he was. If they 
were to avoid all professional advice, and 
especially eminent professional advice, he 
did. not know how great national works 
were to be undertaken. 

Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 

House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, Half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 12, 1860. 


Minurgs.] Pusxic Binis.—1° Anchors and Chain 
Cables; Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act 
(1856) Amendment. 

2° Crown Debts and Judgments ; Inclosure (No. 
2);° Railways Act (Ireland) (1851); Amend- 
ment ; Weights and Measures (Ireland). 

8¢ Annuity ‘lax Abolition (Edinburgh): Regis- 
tration of Births, &c. (Scotland); ‘Tramways 
(Ireland). 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 78 to 83 agreed to. 

Clause 84 (Abolition of Office of Ac- 
countant). 

Mr. MURRAY observed that the office of 
Accountant was perfectly useless, and ought 
at once to be abolished. The clause pro- 
posed the abolition of the office on the 
death of the present occupant, but he 
thought that when an office was to be abo- 
lished it was a bad principle to wait till 
death. This business might very well be 
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done by the Registrar. He, therefore, pro- 
posed the omission of that part of the 
clause which would retain the present Ac- 
countant in office. 

Amendment proposed, in page 18, line 
15, to leave out the words ‘ the person 
now discharging the duties.” 

Me. E, P. BOUVERIE said, the 
Amendment, so far from promoting eco- 
nomy, would place an additional charge 
npon the funds of the court, as they could 
not abolish the office of the Accountant in 
Bankruptcy without giving the present pos- 
sessor of it compensation. Besides, he 
doubted whether it would be prudent to 
abolish the office of the responsible indi- 
vidual in whose name the enormous sums 
passing through the court were now paid ; 
but at any rate, the most economical plan 
was that proposed in the clause, namely, 
allowing this gentleman to hold the office as 
long as he lived, and afterwards to entrust 
the duties to the chief registrar. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he hoped 
the hon. Member would take the sense of 
the Committee upon his Amendment. The 
Bill assumed that the office should be abo- 
lished. when it next became vacant, and he, 
for one, could not understand why it should 
not be abolished at once. It was a most 
flagitious sinecure, and although the holder 
of it was called an accountant, he kept no 
accounts whatever. He trusted the Com- 
mittee, in considering the Amendment, 
would not be alarmed by the question of 
compensation, which could be dealt with 
separately. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL asked 
the Committee to consider that if the office 
of Accountant was to be at once abolished 
they would have to pay the present pos- 
sessor of it his full salary, while they left 
him nothing to do. That gentleman would, 
no doubt, in such a case feel that they had 
conferred on him a great benefit, for he 
would be relieved from the discharge of his 
duties, and yet be in the receipt of full 
salary. It was in these circumstances 
thought more prudent and more cconomi- 
eal to retain that gentleman in his office, 
and avail themselves of his services, taking 
care that no future appointment should be 
made. He was quite willing to admit that 
there was no necessity for a separate officer 
of this kind, and therefore it was proposed 
to abolish such an appointment on the first 
vacancy that took ila! 


Mr. MURRAY said, he did not object 
to give fair compensation to gentlemen in 
the position of the Accountant in Bank- 
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ruptey; but under Lord John Russell’s Act 
it was provided that if that office. were 
abolished the Lords of the Treasury should 
be empowered to determine what was the 
amount of compensation to which, under 
the circumstances, the holder was to be 
entitled; and it did not, therefore, neces- 
earily follow that he should retire on the 
full amount of his salary—namely, £1,500 
a year. He was quite willing to accept 
this proposition of the Act, and he trusted 
the House would assist him in procuring 
the immediate abolition of the office. 

Mr. HUNT said, he wished to remind 
the Committee that if the office was abo- 
lished the present accountant might receive 
some other Appointment under the Bill; 
and the amount of his compensation might 


in that way be considerably diminished, if | 


indeed any compensation at all should be 
necessary. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped the hon. 
and learned Attorney General would tell 
them what the duties of this gentleman 
really were. It was admitted on all sides 
that such an office was useless, and in these 
circumstances he should like to know why 
the present Accountant was to be retained. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY observed that 
great injustice would be done to this gen- 
tleman if his office was to be abolished 
without giving him adequate compensation; 
and the effect would be that in future great 
difficulty would be found in obtaining the 
services of able and efficient public ser. 
vants for similar offices. He thought. the 
proposal of the Attorney General was the 
best that could be adopted. It would be 
better to leave the present Accountant to 
discharge the duties, instead of dismissing 
him, and then conferring upon him com- 
pensation. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
could not characterize the proposal that 
had come from the other side of the House 
as other than a most extravagant demo- 
cratical proposition. The office had been 
originated by an Act of Parliament, and the 
duties were designated and the salary fixed 
by that Act. It was, in truth, a freehold 
office, and one to which the words of the 
Duke of Wellington in 1831, when speak- 
ing of the proposed abolition of the ofiice 
of Patentee of Bankrupts, were in every 
respect applicable. The Duke, speaking 
of the Rev. Mr. Thurlow, the bolder of 
that office, said in ‘another place’’ that he 
was as much entitled to retain his office as 
any one of their Lordships was to retain 
his seat. It would be an outrage on jus- 
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tice and a violent and demoeratic. meagre 
to'deprive the present Accountant; of -the 
rights guaranteed to him by Act of Pay. 
liament, and he believed that the adeption 
of such a course would ensure the rejection 
of the Bill in ‘‘ another place.”’ 

Mr. HENLEY denied that there. w, 
the slightest ground for the imputation east 
on the Opposition side of the House. He 
had uo right to assume that it was pro- 
posed to abolish this office. without, com. 
pensation. On the contrary, he had. been 
told by the Mover of the Amendment that 
he was willing to accept the proposition in 
the Bill of the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell) on that point. Neither had; the-hon, 
and learned Gentleman any right to charge 
them with violent and demoeratic conduct, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had , not 
| eondescended to argue the subject, orto 
| answer the question he had put as to what 
were the duties of this office, but he. had 
heaped upon them the most violent abuse, 
He would ask the hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman if indulgence in that kind of Jan; 
guage was the way to get on with his Bill¢ 
It was the very way to stop it. He could 
tell the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
he would not be permitted to make such 
| charges unanswered if he (Mr. Henley),was 
| present. And he would ask those, hon. 
Gentlemen who were anxious to proceed 
with the Bill to keep the Attorney, General 
quiet if they expected to do so. 
| Ma. CONINGHAM said, he would ra- 
ther accept the proposal of the Attorney 
General than give in to the principle of 
compensation as it had been laid down by 
hon. Members. 

Mr. GLYN said, he would support the 
proposal of the Attorney General, but: he 
must protest against being considered, in 
any way favourable to the principle, that 
they were bound to give the full salary, to 
retiring officials. He hoped that m future 
the banking transactions of the Court. of 
Baukruptey would be placed on a more 
satisfactory footing than. hitherto they had 
been. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he thought 
that the same justice which was meted out 
to tle messengers in bankruptey ought. te 
be applied to the Accountant. He admitted 
that the messengers lad been a’ scandalous 
abuse, and that their charges must) be 
moderated. But the messengers did sone 
thing for their money, while theAceountant 
did nothing. He trusted the; Committee 
would record its opinion in opposition to 
these sinceures, 























nQaestion ‘pot,’ ‘That the words ‘pro- 
posed to ‘Ve 'left/-out’ stand ‘part uf the 
Clause.”’ un 

The Committee’ divided :—Ayes 89; 
Noes 37 ;) Majority 52. 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
85 'to'92. 

Clause 93 (Official Assignee to take pos- 
session of Bankrupt’s Estate). 

Mu. E. P. BOUVERIBE ‘said, that the 
state of the law at’ present was this—All 
the personal property of the bankrupt was 
given’ into the ‘possession of the official 
assignee to be paid by ‘him into the Bank 
of England on the bankruptcy fund ac- 
eount. ‘There’ was, therefore, a ‘sevurity 
that the funds coming into the possession 
of thie officer of the Court would be retained 
for the benefit of the proper parties. The 
Bill entirely altered that arrangement, as 
instead of thie official assignee paying the 


: property into the bankruptcy fund account 


it was to be handed over to the creditors’ 
assignee, who was not an officer of the 
Court, upon ‘his appointment. What he 
should propose was—that the property 
showld be paid over by the official assignee 
to the bankruptey fund account, there to 
be retained for the benefit of the persons 
entitled therein. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that tle object of the ‘hon. Member for 
Kilmarncek was that which he himself in- 
tended to carry out by a subsequent clause. 

Amendment agreed to; the Clause agreed 
to. 
Clauses 94 and 95 agreed to. 

Clause 96 (Duties of Official Assignee to 
cease on Appointment of Creditors’ As- 
signee), 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
thought it would be much safer to retain 
the power of getting in the estate in the 
hands of the official assignee, who was a 
responsible officer, than to transfer it to 
the creditors’ assignee. He should there- 
fore propose so to'amend the clause as to 
eatry ont that object. 

Mr. HORSFALL opposed the Amend- 
ment. The commercial commanity were 
quite ugreed on the propriety of the pro- 
posed change, 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL opposed 
the Amendment. whieli was withdrawn. 
 Olause agreed to: as were also Clauses 
97'to Li. 

“Clause 112 (Disqualification of Officers). 

‘Ma: ROE BUCK? said; he could not un- 
derstand why the Master of the Rolls and 
the Recorder of London were: eligible to 
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sit‘in Partiathetit, and the Chief Judge in 
Bankruptey was not to be so. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls by long custom had been 
permitted to sit in Parliament, but the 
course of modern legislation had been to 
exclude Judges from seats in that House, 
and he saw no reason why the Chief Judge 
in Bankruptey should be excepted. 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
113 to 128. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress, to sit again 
on Monday next. 


THE GALWAY CONTRACT. 
QUESTION, 

Mr. CORRY said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
assignment of the Galway Contract has 
been purchased by the Montreal and Ocean 
Steam Packet Company; if so, on what 
terms the purchase has been effected, and 
what modifications of the conditions of the 
Contract have been sanctioned by the Go- 
vernment ? 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he would also 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether a pledge was given by the 
Treasury to Mr. Inman, as the represen- 
tative of the Liverpool and Philadelphia 
Steam Ship Company, that no transfer of 
the Galway Contract should take place 
without affording him: the opportunity of 
showing eause why such Contract should 
not be transferred ; and, if so, whether it 
is true that the Contract has been trans- 
ferred without affording Mr. Inman the 
opportunity which had been promised. And 
whether the statement with regard to the 
Mails contained in the following adver- 
tisement, published on Monday Jast, has 
been authorized by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment :— 


“The Galway Contract having been transferred 
to the Montreal Ocean Steam Ship Company, 
the North Briton, which sails on Wednesday, will 
call, at Galway for the Newfoundland, United 
States, and Canadian Mails.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, in replying to the question 
of my right hon. Friend (Mr. Corry) I may 
at the same time refer to the question of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Horsfall). It is not necessary, as he 
will see, that I should at present enter 
into any details on the subject. An ar- 
rangement: was;made between the Mon- 
treal and. Oecan Steam Packet Company 
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on the,one side, and: the Galway, Packet 


Company, as I, may call it for the sake of, 


clearness, on the other, for an assignment 
of the Galway Contract: to the Montreal 
and Ocean Steam) Packet Company; but 
that arrangement was. of necessity subject 
tothe consent. of. the, Government, and.an 
application was made two or three days 
ago for that consent, a copy of the assign- 
ment being also placed in the hands of the 
Government. At the same time an inti- 
mation was made to the Government that 
the answer must. be an immediate one, as 
the matter would not bear giving time for 
consideration. Under these circumstances 
the Government really were precluded from 
giving any full consideration of the ques- 
tion upon its merits, and they did not hesi- 
tate to reply that without at all indicating 
what, would have been the result if full 
time had been given for consideration, 
they could not sanction the assignment. 
The two gentlemen who hold office in Ca- 
nada, and who had given Government to 
understand that the question was thus 
pressing, were to have quitted England, I 
believe, yesterday evening, and the answer 
then sent to them was considered by Go- 
vernment as a definitive reply, which in- 
deed, it was, to the application made to 
them. This day, however, I have learned, 
only within the last few minutes, that one 
of those gentlemen has not quitted Eng- 
land. That gentleman, Mr, Smith, I be- 
lieve, holds the office of Postmaster-Gene- 
ral in Canada, and he has sent in a letter 
requesting that a more full consideration 
might be given by the Government to the 
subject. I have had. no opportunity of 
communicating with my Colleagues since 
that letter was received, and I am not, 
therefore, enabled to make any statement 
in regard to it. With respect. to the ques, 
tion of my hon, Friend the Member for 
Liverpool, I need hardly say that the ad- 
vertisement he has quoted in his notice 
intimating that the Galway Contract had 
been transferred to the Montreal Ocean 
Steam Ship Company has not been autho- 
rized or sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and therefore it must be under- 
stood, of course, as meaning merely that 
the arrangement had been completed. be- 
tween the parties so far as they were con- 
eerned.. With regard to the pledge stated 
to have been given to Mr. Inman, that no 
transfer of the Galway Contract should 
take place without affording him the oppor- 
tunity of showing cause why such contraet 
should not, be transferred, it is, perfectly 
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true that a pledge of that kind was given 
to Mr. Inmiah,’and; 6f ‘course, the watian 
ment will take care that that — is re- 
deemed. 

Mr, BAXTER said, hes veal Hom ‘to 
ask Mr. Chaneellor of , the, Exchequer, /if 
the Government has.sanctioned, the sale of, 
the contract/and subsidy for conveying the, 
mails between, Galway and, America; if 
the four new steamers, on. the faith, of the, 
performance of whieh, the large subsidy of, 
£78,000 per annum was promised, are.not, 
after all to be placed upon, the station: ; if, 
it is true that the. Atlantic,,Royal,,Mail 
Company are unable to fulfil the conditions, 
under which they undertook the service, 
and have resorted to this. sale, or assign, 
ment in.order to secure to,their shareholders 
a large sum of public, money without reny 
dering any service; what is the sum for 
which the contract has been sold, and what 
course the Government mean to take, with 
a view to ascertaining the opinion of the 
House of Commons on. these transactions? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE; 
QUER: Sir, with respect. to the. informa, 
tion my hon. Friend has. asked for, all L 
ean tell him is this:—He.is already aware 
that the assignment, of. the Contract, has 
not. been .sanetioned by the Government. 
As to the four new steamers, onthe faith 
of providing which the subsidy was pro. 
mised, they would not, under, the. assign, 
ment,,.have been placed , on, the , station; 
but other new steamers would have been 
provided by the Canadian Company, which, 
of course, would have, been subject. to eer- 
tain conditions of inspection and approval 
With regard to the alleged inability. of the 
Atlantic Royal Mail Company to.,.complete 
the service, Government have. no, official 
notice whatever. The sum. stated .in,.the 
assignment. was £35,000 |a year, to,be 
paid for seven, years; and. with regard to 
the course which, the, Goyernment,.intend 
to take in order to obtain the | opinion.of 
this, House, that will. depend on the deci 
sion yet to be come to, and therefore, it is 
premature as yet to give any. reply. 

Mr. HANKEY said, he; wished to,ask 
the Secretary of State for War,,,When 
further Copies of the Report, on, the De 
fences will be delived to the, House for sale, 
as numerous applications have been 
for the purchase of Copies which cannot 
now be obtained ? 

Mr... SIDNEY HERBERT said, “that 
2,250. copies of the Report of the Commis; 
sion,on. Natiohal, Defences bad) enna 
ed, and 500, distributed.., it Yo 900 
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ORFIGE.OF POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
' QUESTION, 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he rose 
to’ ask the ‘Secretary to the Treasury, 
When's Postmaster General will be ap- 
pointed + and when the Report on the Post 
Office ‘will be laid upon the Table? 

' Viscounr’ PALMERSTON ‘said, © the 
duties of the Postmaster General had been 


performed by the’ Duke of Argyll in the’ 


absence of Lord Elgin. That arrange- 
ment had’ been made on the alternative 
that when Lord’ Blgin arrived at Ceylon he 
might find that his services were not want- 
ed, and that he might return.” Unfortu- 
nately ‘the Chinese difficulty had not! been 
settled, and it ‘would fall to the duty of the 
Government to appoint a successor. 


‘0 $HE LEBANON MASSACRES. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER’ said, he 
wished to''put' a question to the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary on the sub- 
ject of the'recent massacres in Syria, and 
that he might put himself in order, lie 
would move that the Housé do now ad- 
journ. The House would not be surprised 
that, having taken ‘some part in the war in 
Syria ‘some years ago, he should sympa- 
thize with the unfortunate vietims of the 
massacres which had lately been. com- 
mitted ‘in that country. He tnderstood 
from & statement which had been made in 
“another place,’’ that the Government had 
sent a squadron, whder Admiral Martin, to 
Syria; but that foree, although it might 
protect the inhabitants of Beyrout, Sidon, 
and other parts ‘of the coast, would be of 
little advantage to the population 'of the 
interior. ‘This ‘was not the first time that 
atrocities’ of ‘this kind had’ oceurred ‘in 
Motint Lebanon’; and ‘attacks’ made ‘by 
the Druses upon ‘the Maronites had been 
encouraged by ‘the Turks.’ During the 
war of 1840 the ‘allied forces saw a large 
party ‘of Druses marching through the 
country with the heads of thirty Christians 
upon’ pikes. “ Unhappily no relianee could 
be''placed on the Turks, who thought they 
had an’ interest in setting the Drasés and 
Maronites ‘by the ears, atid were inthe 
habit of standing by, and ‘looking on ¢om- 
placently, while they destroyed éacly other. 
Unless the Maronites of the Lebanon had 
tome forward in the gallant‘manner they 
did during the war in Syria, atid’ assisted 
hivamall” force in driving the Egyptians 
out of the country,’ that ‘object could not 
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have been fccomplished. These anfortus 
nate people were detested whenever they’ 
came into cortact with the Druses, and he 
therefore, begged to ask the noble Lord 
the Foreign Minister for an assurance 
that some effectval steps would be taken’ 
to prevent farther massacres among’ the 
Christians in the interior of Syria as well 
as on the coast, and also to afford protee- 
tion to British subjects. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
rose to second the Motion, not for the pur- 
pose of making a speech, but of asking the 
noble Lord for some information, which he 
thought would be most acceptable, on this 
subject. The House, in common with the 
rest of the country, must have seen-with 
deep pain and regret the accounts given by 
the newspapers of the recent shocxing oe- 
cutrences in Syria. He was anxious to 
induce the House, and if possible the 
country, while their information was still 
necessarily so imperfect, to suspend their 
judgment upon the responsibility for those 
events until it received more authentic in- 
telligenee. Great injustice would be done, 
and possibly great and permanent evil in- 
flicted on that country if people here ran 
away with the idea that one party only had 
been to blame in’ this unhappy matter, or 
if the influence of England should cause 
vengeance to be taken upon one race alone, 
while others who were as much or perhaps 
more in fault’ than those who were at 
present victorious remained unpunished. 
Two years ago he spent some time on 
Mount Labanon, where he resided for a 
short’ period with these’ very Druses, now 
accused of being concerned in: the recent 
disturbances ; and he thought the House 
would commit a very great mistake if it 
concluded that these disturbances had had 
in’ the’ main a’ religious foundation He 
believed that they originated in an irre- 
concilable quarrel between antagonistic 
races, and that religion had in fact had 
very little to do with them. It! was well 
known that two great races, the Druses 
and Maronites,’ divided between them the 
chief part of that fertile region, ‘and he 
feared there must always exist a deep- 
seated hostility between them: Nor should 
it be forgotten that it was the interest, not 
only of the Turks, but of some European 
Powers to foment their contentions. He 
was snre the noble Lord;  whoee attention 
had been so much directed to this ques- 
tion, must be aware that other nations in 
Europe had eonstantly encouraged ‘these 
disputes on Mount Labanon witha view'to 
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establish their own influence in that qaar- 
ter. While he was there himself two years 
ago it was well known that efforts were 
made by French and Russian agents to 
rouse hostile passions and excite disturb- 
ances in the mountain. From living there 
for a short time he became so sensible of 
the imminent danger thus threatened that 
he was induced to make a communication 
to the noble Lord, the then Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs on the subject. 
He was sure the Government must have 
received intimations from the intelligent 
gentleman who was our Consul General at 
Beyrout, which must have placed them in 
possession of important information on this 
question. But great injustice would be 
done if the European Powers did no more 
than to leave these people to the tender 
mercies of their Mussulman rulers. If the 
Turks were enabled to establish their au- 
thority in the Lebanon in a more sovereign 
manner than they had lately exercised it, 
not only would that fertile and flourishing 
region be seriously injured, but there was 
great risk of its being reduced to the same 
state of misery as prevailed in other parts 
of Syria and to 4 great extent throughout 
the Turkish dominions. In most districts 
of Syria the traveller was struck with the 
squalid and wretehed condition of the vil- 
lages ; but when he arrived in the Leba- 
non he observed evidences of the greatest 
wealth and prosperity among the inhabit- 
ants. On inquiry he would find the reason 
of this to be that the Porte had no imme- 
diate authority there, and the people were, 
so to speak, self-governed. But if the 
Turkish Pashas were now to be sent down 
to those regions for the purpose, as it was 
called, of allaying disturbances and check- 
ing disorder, they would be glad to have 
the opportunity of fleecing the unfortunate 
population and enriching themselves at 
their expense, producing under the name 
of tranquillity what was merely ruin and 
desolation. He was satisfied Her Majesty’s 
Government must also see that other dan- 
gers were impending. France would pro- 
bably not be unwilling to gain the means 
of establishing her power in the East. He 
had seen a report in the newspapers, and 
he believed the Government had made 
statements to the same effect, that as- 
surances had been received from the French 
Government that it was their determina- 
tion not to interfere in this matter beyond 
securing protection to French subjects. 
But could they depend upon ‘such as- 
surances? lad not similar assuranées 
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been ‘given’ 'réspecting : cbuntries netrer 
home? Atid, knowing that ‘the interest 
which France took ih this question was hot 
only political bat religious, werd they sare 
that these disturbanees would’ not be fo. 
mented by French ‘agents as’ affording an 
opportunity for establishing that influende 
which she had long been atixious to'gdin 
in the East?” The question ‘was so inter: 
esting, and involved considerations of sue 
magnitade and importance, that he’ trusted 
the House would pardon him for ‘having 
seized that somewhat irregular occasion for 
claiming its attention. 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, ‘that 
having had a personal aequaintanee with 
these regions, he ‘wished: to’ corroborate 
what had been so well stated ‘bythe hon, 
Baronet, and to express ‘his hope that'the 
House and the Government would ‘not 
hastily espouse the cause of either of these 
contending races. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I quite 
agree with the hon. Baronet (Sir Janies 
Fergusson) that no doubt' we must be ‘very 
cautious in impating the blame of these 
unhappy transactions to one of the: par. 
ties concerned rather than the other. ‘It 
is well known that the’ Druses and ithe 
Maronite Christians have long been divid- 
ed by sentiments of deep-seated hostility; 
and those sentiments have from time ‘to 
time broken out in wars and contentions. 
Unfortunately there has lately been such 
an occurrence. With regard to the imme- 
diate cause, one party lays the blame upon 
the other, while the other party says that 
it was the first who attacked them. “No 
doubt: there have been individual ’avar- 
ders on both sides. Whatever may be the 
cause of the outbreak, and whatever mea- 
sures it may be desirable to adopt, I thiok 
the House can have no hesitation in eom- 
ing to the conclusion tliat the Kuropean 
Powers are bound to do their ‘utmost to 
put a stop to the massacres’ which have 
been going ov. We have been told ‘first 
one village and then another ~ has been 
attacked by the Druses, and° that great 
slaughter had ensued, and our Consul in- 
formed us that-he believed that’ not’ Jess 
than 20,000 people were wandering in the 
mountains in a state of the greatest ‘dis- 
tress, The hon. and gallant Officer’ (Sir 
Charles Napier) says, that’ merely sending 
ships to the sea coast will not save those 
who are in the mountains,’ Undoubtedly 
that is true; but when’the Turks ‘are re- 
proached with regard ‘to’ the ‘apparent ‘in- 
difference that ‘they have shown, or’ ab‘all 
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events the very little exertion they have 
made, there is this to be said, that dur- 
ing - the winter reports have been very 
eurrent, and. very. prevalent indeed, that 
in’ Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, 
there would. be risings inthe course of the 
springs. The Sultan naturally directed re- 
gular. troops , to be sent. to those districts, 
and his. army, not being very large, J am 
told. by the: Turkish Ambassador in Lon- 
don that at the time of this outbreak there 
were only 400 regular troops in Syria. 
Of course. it was not. to be expected that 
15,000 or 20,000 armed men sbould be 
put down, by this small number of regulars, 
but even allowing for that. I am afraid it is 
too true thatthe Turks have showed. but 
little activity or desire to put. down these 
disturbances: It appeared to us. that it 
was desirable to have ships on the coast, 
not only for the protection of British sub- 
jects, but in order that the Pasha who 
might be sent from Constantinople should 
be better enabled to send troops into the 
interior, and to.relieve Damascus from the 
apprehensions of an attack which have 
lately, prevailed there. We were informed 
that at Damascus there was the, greatest 
apprehension of an attack by the Druses, 
and, of course, the British Consul and 
British, subjects there were in the utmost 
danger. The Pasha who was sent from 
Constantinople might have said, *‘1 should 
be ready to put an end to the massacres 
in the mountains and to relieve Damascus, 
but it will be necessary to keep all the 
troops. on the coast, in order to prevent 
the Christians. and the foreign subjects 
there being murdered.’’ Therefore, it will 
be a. great satisfaction to him if he is en- 
abled by the presence of foreign ships of 
war, to feel quite at ease with respect to 
Sidon, Beyrout, and other places on the 
coast, and to transfer his troops to the 
neighbourhood, of Damascus. To show the 
effect that may be produced by even a very 
small force, 1 will, state that while these 
massacres were oceurring an English gen- 
tleman was cruising in the neighbourhood 
of Tyro with his. yacht... Repeated mes- 
sages were sent requesting him to approach 
the, harbour, and, place himself in a_posi- 
tion, to, protect the town, and ultimately, al- 
though his guns were of very small calibre, 
and could be of, little use, he warped in and 
placed, them in a position to command the 
entrance to the town. . It afterwards ap- 
peared that) there, were then in the town 
two spies of the Druses, who that same 
night sent word to the camp that an Eng- 
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lish ship of war was in the harbour, and 
that an attack in the face of such a force 
would be of no use. There was no attack, 
and the place was saved. This shows that 
not only a British naval foree, but what 
may be taken to be a British naval force, 
may save the lives of the inbabitants of 
the seaports, and prevent massacres which 
were likely to take place. The graver 
subject to which the hon. Baronet has ad- 
verted is one of very large extent, and one 
into which I cannot properly enter now. 
It is one which must be considered by the 
representatives of all the Powers at Con- 
stantinople. I do not believe that those 
jealousies or those wishes to obtain influ- 
ence on the part of European Powers which 
have acted so powerfully in former days 
would now be detrimental to the settlement 
of the question, and | quite agree that the 
Turks ought not to be allowed to extend 
their power, which frequently does not so 
much establish order as corruption and ve- 
nality, over this district. At the same time 
it is very desirable to provide, if possible, 
that these very hostile parties should live 
in peace together, 

Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to eali 
the attention of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to the 
fact, that there was a servant of Her Ma- 
jesty who, if he was upon the spot, would 
have mure influence upon the tribes of the 
Lebanon than any demonstration, naval or 
military, which the noble Lord might pro- 
pose to send out. The gentleman to whom 
he alluded, and who was, he believed, well 
known to every one who travelled in Syria 
a few years ago, was Mr. Wood, our Consul- 
General at Beyrout. He was a gentleman 
of great ability, and when Consul at Da- 
mascus obtained an influence among the 
mountain tribes such as had been possessed 
by no other European. He spoke the lan- 
guage like a native. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with Oriental sentiment and 
opinion, and by means of various good 
offices which he had done to different sheiks 
and rulers of tribes in the mountains he 
had obtained a personal influence among 
that people which was perfectly extraordi- 
nary. He believed that if that gentleman 
was sent to Syria in the present emer- 
gency he would be able to exert an in- 
fluence most material to the settlement of 
this question, and would afford to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Goyernment information whieh, 
amid the conflicting testimony that would 
be received, would be most in:portant and 
most reliable. 
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understood that the Turks were in: 1846, 
by ‘a Treaty with what were called the Five 
Powers, bound not ‘to occupy the district 
in which these massacres took: place with 
troops, and it therefore seemed rather hard 
to blame them for these occurrences. 

Viscourt PALMERSTON : ‘The hon. 
Baronet is wrong in his statement. There 
is no treaty which excludes the Turks ‘from 
Lebanon in the same manner in which 
they are excluded from the Principalities. 
There was an arrangement made a good 
many years ago according to which no 
Turkish administrative authority was to be 
paramount in Lebanon, but the people: of 
that district were to be left to govern them- 
selves under officers appointed from the 
races therein. For a long time great en- 
deavours were made by the Turks ‘to get 
out of that engagement, but they were 
held to it, and I believe that it is atill in 
existence. It docs not, however, preclude 
them from appointing a Pasha to represent 
the Turkish authority in those districts. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘* That this 
House do now adjourn,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


THE NELSON MONUMENT, 
QUESTION. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr, Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

ApmimraL WALCOTT: It has long been 
subject of reproach, not wholly undeserved, 
that this country, with all its generosity 
and undoubted reverence for the memory 
of those who have reflected honour on the 
name of Englishmen, is generally slow in 
rearing monunients to preserve her sense 
of their high merits. On the Continent 
the battle has'scarcely been won, the laurel 
earned by the living,’ or the grave closed 
above the last resting-place of the heroic 
dead, ‘than the statue is erected, or the 
scene of victory pourtrayed. Half a cen- 
tury has elapsed, however, since the great 
conquest of Trafalgar, and the entomb- 
ment of the man who won it in the crypt 
of St. Paul’s, and still in the greatest 
thoroughfare of this Metropolis, his Monu- 
ment, to our shame, remains unfinished. 
This House hes done its duty in furnishing 
the funds sufficient to render jt complete ; 
but for some inexplicable cause, hitherto, 
the é¢yésore remains, ‘although the design 
was entrusted to the cliarge of ‘an accom- 


Mr. Gregory 
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plished artist, who, F should have:thdaghe)! 
with his fertile genius nd great ‘capacity! 
for the work, would have found’ no diffs’ 
culty in furnishing: it’ without a) delay! so, 
protracted.» I must, therefore, ‘ask, with 
whom, or with what department the blam® 
rests? ** I: bear it for immortality,” said 
an old Roman, when he held one handlef 
the plough, whilst Death ‘held the other, 
Sach was the spirit which animated Nels 
son, the greatest ‘of English» Adnsirals, 
whose memorable signal is’ still the watehi 
word for every successor of the profession 
he so largely adorned, and whose’! name 
needs neither statue of bronze; or tombiof 
granite; for it is written not-only in ‘the 
living hearts of his countrymen, but: also 
in the memory and history of every: civil 
ized nation in the werld.. When I tum 
my eyes to the stupendous works and max 
terials of our naval ports ‘and harbours; 
when I bring before my eyes the: number 
of ‘our ships built and maintained cat/so 
great a charge to present an armed’front 
and impeuetrable barrier to our enemies; 
I still cannot but recollect that to secure 
that end we must man those ‘vooden walls 
with hearts such as beat in the: breast of 
Nelson, and that the highest incentive te 
duty which a eountry can offer to the lie 
ing, lies in the gratitude’ which: she ‘has 
displayed to her worthy and- heroic ‘dead. 
In such a spirit, and for this ‘reason, I ask; 
why is the Monument of Nelson suffered 
to remain incomplete ? ial 
Mr. COWPER assured’ the hom an 

gallant Admiral that the delay in the:coms 
pletion of the Nelson column was not to:be 
attributed to any want of veneratiow>for 
the character or exploits’ of Lord Nelson: 
The delay had arisen from a contrary feel- 
ing, froma desire that the ‘lions «whieh 
were to adorn the base of the columa 
should be worthy of the position: in which 
they were to be placed, and worthy also-to 
represent the British Lion.» Sir Edward 
Landseer, whose acquaintance with animals 
in general was well known, bad: now: been 
selected for the purpose ;:and the House 
might rest assured that in producing repre: 
sentatives of the British Lion, /his: patriotie 
feeling would not suffer him to exert him- 
self less than he had done in:making Jik 

nesses of all other animals. ao ieasoe 
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Sik ROBERT PEEL: I-tise, Sir) ae 
cording to ‘notice; to move ‘an! Address 
for copies or extracts of papers relating to 
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the!< threatened! ‘annexation: of Sicily: to 
Piedmont, and. to.any information: received 
byifler: Majesty’s Government: as to the 
probable demands of; France, consequent 
upon the event of that annexation taking 
place; also; for any papers showing that 
Her Majesty’s Government have within 
the last. few. weeks: intimated to the Go- 
yverament of ‘Curin that the continued. ag- 
gtessive policy of that: Government would 
not be: viewed with indifference by Great 
Britain... I trust the. House’ will not think 
I have: selected..an inopportune moment 
for'calling its attention to the threatened 
annexation of Sicily to. Piedmont and the 
probable demands of France, and IJ trust 
also the House will concur with me in the 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government may 
have intimated to the Cabinet of Turin their 
apprehensions with respect to the aggres- 
sive policy of Piedmont. The latter part 
of ‘my notice I am, bound in fairness to say 
is'taken almost word for word from a ques- 
tion which was asked in 1848. by the Earl 
of Aberdeen with reference to the affairs 
of Sardinia. It, applies with tenfold force 
tothe circumstances of the present time, 
ond 1 hope the: House will not grudge me 
a few minutes while I direct. its attention 
tothe State of European affairs, particu- 
larly those of Italy. 

In referring to the threatened annexation 
of Sicily, and. the probable demands of 
France, it is inipossible not to¢ast a glance 
for a moment over the course and history 
of the events which are occurring on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, fraught. as 
they are with the deepest interest, and 
calculated to give rise to serious complica- 
tions among the different States of Europe. 
The question of Sicily directly and immedi- 
ately concerns England, both commercially 
and in. a maritime and political point of 
view. It. concerns England commercially, 
because, of course, she cannot withdraw 
from commercial intercourse with other 
countries, nor, with a due regard. to her 
material interests, cau she remain an indif- 
ferent spectator of the fate of European 
nations, It also. concerns England in a 
maritime and political point-of view to an in- 
finitely greater extent than those questions 
which have recently given rise to so much 
discussion, such as the cession of Nice, the 
sale of the poor Savoyards, and the out- 
rage upon the integrity and independence 
of Switzerland.’ The Mediterrariean is and 
ever hasbeen the great highway for the 
traffic of Europe. | Dr. Johnson said, it 


ought, to be the centre.of trade and civil- 
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ization, for upon ite shores all the greatest 
empires, of , the. world had flourished — 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome, and Carth- 
age—-and from its shores,we had derived 
our jaws, our arts, everything which raised 
us above the savage and the slave. If the 
Mediterranean was of such immense im- 
portance in former times, what must be its 
position and character now? I do not 
hesitate to say that the maintenance of 
our commercial and political interest in the 
Mediterranean at the present moment is 
almost of as great importance as the main- 
tenance of our maritime supremacy in St. 
George's, Channel or the Irish Sea. In 
that opinion I only coneur with every Eng- 
lish statesman of modern times. A debate 
took place in this House in 1810 upon the 
condition of Sicily, the independence of 
which we maintained against the aggressive 
power of Bonaparte. .Mr. Perceval was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
said in words of great force and singularly 
applicable to the present. moment that all 
Governments in this country—men of all 
parties—had held that our connection with 
Sicily was of value in a political point of 
view, as well as with reference to our com- 
mercial interests at Malta and other parts 
of the Mediterranean. He added, ‘‘ There 
is no difference of opinion as to the im- 
portance of preserving the independence of 
Sicily from the grasp of Bonaparte.”” We 
want to do that now. We know from the 
experience of the last few months that 
Sardinia is merely a tool in the hands of 
the Emperor of the French, We know 
that by opposing to the utmost extent of 
our power the influence, which France 
wishes to acquire, both in Syria and in 
Sieily, we are maintaining that political in- 
fluence which we are entitled to exercise 
in those parts of the world, 

The question being soimportant, I want 
the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office to give us.a frank, explanation of the 
policy he is pursuing. I do not want it to be 
said, as it has been said on recent occasions, 
“Oh! you are too Jate; the thing is done; 
the annexation has taken place.’’ I want 
to warn the noble Lord that he must not 
be too late in the present instance, that he 
must not tell us some weeks hence, ‘‘ Oh! 
we have been deceived by Earl Cowley, or 
outwitted by M. Thouvenel and Count 
Cavour, or duped by the franchise and 
cordality of the French Emperor.” The 
noble Lord told me the other day that I 
should not pay any attention to newspaper 
reports, and that if I only listened to what 
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he said I'should know the trath. I want to 
know’ the truth above all things, and, 
therefore; I address myself to the noble 
Lord. But Ido not think the noble Lord 
ean say'that we are over-anxious or over- 
curious on the subject of our foreign rela- 
tions.” The state of Europe is alarming, 
and would justify far more discussion than 
has yet taken place in either House of 
Parliament. It’ is calculated to cause us 
great anxiety and even distress of mind. 
Italy is in'a ferment. » There is no co: 
hesion in Italy. From the Prussian Pro- 
vinees on ‘the Rhine I get letters which 
assure me that there is a general feeling 
of mistrust and apprehension, as against a 
common enemy. | In Germany there is an 
attempt at union, which I hope may be 
successful—also against a common enemy. 
In Switzerland there are 176,000 men 
ready to rally round the standard of the 
Republic in: defence of its rights and in- 
terests. Solely in consequence, I believe, 
of the unsettled state of affairs on the 
Continent, we are arming to a greater ex- 
tent than we have done for the last forty 
years, and we are contributing more of our 
movey than we ever did before for im- 
proving and extending our maritime and 
military defences: We talk not only of 
the defence of our ports but of the Me- 
tropolis. We have even called out Vo- 
lunteers—a force whichjhas not been seen 
among us for half a century, and I am 
glad of this opportunity, as some remarks 
which I made on a recent occasion have been 
misunderstood, to pay my tribute of admi- 
ration to the zeal, discipline, and efficiency 
of which we had so magnificent a display 
in the presence of the Queen some weeks 
ago in Hyde Park. I hope their services 
may never be required in the field; but I 
firmly believe that our Volunteers would 
prove themselves, if necessary, no unworthy 
defenders of the interests and institutions 
of England. But to return—I think the 
posture of affairs on the Continent is more 
serious at the present moment than it was 
in 1848, In that year we had a Sicilian 
revolution and the mission of Lord Minto. 
I was abroad at the time, and well re- 
collect the visit of Lord Minto to Italy. 
I have always retained a very agreeable 
souvenir of the kind and friendly manner 
in which he received me. but, looking at 
his visit in a political point of view, I say 
it was theatrical.’ It was a revolutionary 
fiasco. At the time of the Sicilian revola- 
tion Lord Minto went ‘to Rome. He eo- 


quetted with the Roman Liberals, visited | 
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| Ciceroachio, praised Pio’ Nono, and: patted 
Ferdinand of Naples on.the baek 3: -buthe 
deceived the Sicilian patriots and :com 
promised the British Government. Thongh 
Foreign Affairs were not:half so im 
in 1848 as at present, yet these subjects 
relating to Italy were then the oceasionyef 
no less than fifteen separate debates, while 
in the present year, such has been the for. 
bearance of Parliament, that we haveshandly 
had one debate on the affairs of Italy out 
therefore eall upon the noble Lord :the 
Foreign Secretary to make a: statement'df 
his views to-night on ‘this important. sub- 
ject. The noble Lord has) spirit andes 
pacity to do so when he ehovses, I have 
read the despatehes whieh he has. Jaidon 
the table, and I take pride. in: thinking 
them worthy of an English Minister. : As 
a Member of the English Parliament/] 
thank the noble Lord: in. the name -of 
Switzerland for the manner in whieh: ke 
has defended the interests of that: country 
and of Europe, and: if the noble: Lord 
would only go on like that, be will) find/in 
me as vigorous and generous a supporter 
as in any hon. Gentleman in this Houses 
In casting a glance over the course of 
events on the Italian shores of the Médi- 
terrranean, it is impossible not to advert 
to the achievements of Garibaldi, which 
have been universally accompanied by: the 
sympathy of public opinion. The career 
of Garibaldi has been the subject of mani- 
festations in this country — in Glasgow, 
Manchester, and other places — and: he 
has elicited unqualified approbation. from 
all classes in this country.. Nevertheless, 
his progress and suceess have given rise 4e 
great difference of opinion in Italy; yetl 
am bound to say, as regards the expe: 
dition to Sicily. that, putting aside all po- 
litical considerations, I can conceive nothing 
more glorious than the exploits. of  Gari- 
baldi from the time of his leaving Genoa, 
with the revolutionary connivance. of :the 
King of Sardinia, up to the moment of 
his becoming Dictator at Palermo.! ‘All 
these details have’ been so admirably) laid 
before the public by a correspondent, that 
I feel it would be a work of supererogation 
now to dwell on them. Garibaldi’s rapid 
progress shows what the perseverance 
prestige of one energetic man can accom: 
plish. But when we read that an. armyof 
20,000 men, well equipped and furnished 
with all the appliances of war, capitulated 
and laid down their arms before 2,000 men, 
ill-equipped, with a bad commissariat, bat 
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harbunr, ‘and the treasory, then, 1 say, the 
achievements of Garibaldi: assunied: a‘ cha- 
racter bof such) :moment. as forbade the 
Powers of Europe to remain indifferent 
spectators of thein. ldo not lay so much 
stress. om-the mere fact of 20,000 men 
laying down ‘their arms, for) we ail know 
what influence a panic has sometimes on 
men; At Milan, in: 1848, the whole. Aus- 
trian army under Radetazky ran away: be- 
fore a wholly anarmed population ; and yet 
that same army marched back from the 
Mineio'to the Ticino’ in a few months, 
annihilated the whole Sardinian army, and 
recovered the position they had before lost, 
In'saying this 1 do not wish to diminish 
the splendour of Garibaldi's achievements. 
Lcould almost liken him to Miltiades; who 
with a handful of: men obtained on the 
plains of Marathon immortal renown for 
his success against ail the hordes of Asia, 
Garibaldi has perplexed all the calculations 
ofiwarfare. But we must not be dazzled 
by his triumphs ; we must look to the 
political consequences which would infalli- 
bly ensue from them. After Garibaldi was 
made Dictator at Palermo there were cries 
of not only ‘* Viva Jtaia!’’ but also of 
“\Viea Vittore Hmmanuele!’’ 1 suppose 
all was arranged between France and 
Turin ; but when Garibaldi allows the peo- 
ple tocry out ‘* Long live Victor Emmanuel, 
King of Sicily,’’ L ask, can this be the 
sane king who only the other day sold like 
sheep in the shambles, or slaves in the 
market-place, so many thousands of his 
most devoted subjects? Before this man 
is taken for a King of Sicily a warning 
voiee should ring from the valleys of Savoy 
to teach the people of Sicily. before it is 
too late, what he who: sold the liberties and 
interests of his Savoyese subjects—a race 
devoted for generations, for centuries to his 
family. and the rock and mainstay of his 
inheritance—is capable of doing towards 
newly vequired subjects. We have in this 
vountry a strong feeling of patriotism— 
and I know what the feeling is—but if I 
were a Sicilian patriot I would almost con- 
vent to continue for some time longer in 
the dungeons of Castellamare, rather than 
bow before such a false god of patriotism. 
They call him: ‘11. R& galantuomo ;’’ and 
if you want a translation of that term, you 
may'ask the citizens of Nice, or the moun- 
taineers ui the Alps: I deeply deplore the 
fact that the salvation of Italy is\ to be 
worked out between political treason on the 
‘one hand, and a military despotism on the 
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Italy,can profit by sueh a junction. They 
want Victor Emmanuel to -be King of 
Sicily ; and: I will therefore show what. its 
condition was when a Prinee of the House 
of Savoy was sovereign of the island. By 
the treaty of Utrecht, Sardinia was ceded 
to Austria, and Sicily tothe Duke of Savoy. 
ln 1714 Victor Amadeus II. was crowned 
King of Sicily. He went to his new king- 
dom, proclaimed a parliament, and (pro+ 
mised all kinds of liberties, after which he 
went away, and soon began to intrigue, 
as it seemed to be the habit of all the 
Savoy Princes. In 1718 he intrigued with 
the Spaniards to drive out. the Austrians 
from the Milanese territory. The Spaniards 
did so, but then they turned round on their 
allies and drove them also from Sieily. 
The domination of the Spanish Bourbons 
thus began in 1736; and it.is now in its 
very last agony. 1 make no allusion to 
the time when Sicily was in the hands 
of England, in 1806, and when we held 
it against the whole force of Franee until 
we gave it up at the peace. I wish to 
allude for a moment to the mission of Lord 
Minto, which took place in 1847 and 1848. 
By the advice of the present Prime Minister, 
then Secretary for Foreign Affairs, he went 
to Naples, and recommended the separation 
of Sicily from the dynasty of Naples. He 
allowed Admial Parker to salute the flag of 
Sicilian independence and took other steps 
to make that independence complete. Allow 
me for a moment to call. the attention of the 
House to an extract from a despatch which 
was written by the present Prime Minister 
to Mr. Abercromby with respect to that 
offer. The noble Lord, on the 8th of May, 
1848 wrote in the following terms :— 


“ With reference to the offer of the Crown of 
Sicily to the Duke of Genoa, you will state to the 
Sardinian Government that it is, of course, ‘for 
the Duke of Genoa to, determine whether it will 
or will not suit him to accept this flattering offer ; 
but that it might be satisfactory to him to know 
that if he should wish to do so he would, at the 
proper time, be acknowledged by Her Majesty.” 


In 1848, therefore, the Government of this 
country distinetly stated that they were 
prepared to see a separation of Sicily from 
the Crown of the two Sicilies effected, and 
the sovereignty of the island committed 
into the hands ofa Prince of the House.of 
Savoy. Now, what I want to know is whe- 
ther the policy of the noble Lord with re- 
gard to the question is the same to-day as 
is was at the period to, whieh J am refer- 
ring? Does, he now, desive that Sicily 
should not only be separated frou Naples, 
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but: united to ‘Sardinia; and ’thus: thrown’ 


into the:grasp of a man who is the mere 
tool ‘and instrument of the Emperor of the 
French ? ; 

I do not wish to trouble the’ House 
by quoting at: length: from’ the reeent 
despatehes of the noble Lord the Seere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs in reference to 
the affairs of Italy, and 1 am happy to 
think it;is unnecessary for me’to do so, in- 
asmuch as the great majority of hon. Mem- 
bers have no doubt read them with the at- 
tention which they merit, The noble Lord; 
however, I am bound to say, has not shown 
the same vigour in his despatehes upon 
the: affairs. of Naples which he has mani- 
fested in those which relate to the House 
of Savoy. The noble Lord in one of the 
former despatches uses a somewhat curious 
expression. He says he always wished well 
to the dynasty on the throne of the Two 
Sicilies. » But in 1848) the noble Lord did 
not wish well to the throne of the ‘Two 
Sicilies, because he: told Lord’ Minto that 
Her: Majesty’ s Government would support 
a separatiun. Again, on the 22nd of June 
I find the noble Lord writing to Mr. Elliot 
in these words :—‘‘ Her Majesty ’’ — he 
does not say Her Majesty’s Government— 
‘*is sincerely desirous to see the dynasty 
now on the throne of the Two Sicilies 
maintained and consolidated.’’ These sen- 
timents,. I repeat, are not in’ accordance 
with the policy of 1848, and I wish the 
noble Lord would be good enough to in- 
form us what is the cause of the change. 
But to proceed—Mr, Elliot turns round 
upon the noble Lord, and informs him that 
the Government of the two Sicilies persists 
in maintaining itself by a direct violation 
of the law. This statement does not, how- 
ever, appear to exercise much influence 
over the mind of the noble Lord, for, on 
the 2nd of July he writes to say “ Her 
Majesty’s Government ’’—not simply Her 
Majesty as befure—‘‘ desire to see the pre- 
sent dynasty of Naples maintained on the 
throne.’’ But we have Mr. Elliot on the 
17th of July again stating that the King’s 
Government was based on a continued de- 
nial of justice, and, more than that, the 
noble Lord himself on the 16th of January, 
admitted that ‘the commonest rules of 
justice were not observed,’’ The noble 
Lord in that very same despatch proceeds 
to say, ‘‘ We wish well to the Neapolitan 
dynasty. We recommend, the establish- 
ment of a representative constitution. We 
donot offer any- opinion on the details of 
such @ measure,’’—it would perhaps have 
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been ‘appropriate that the noble Lord stidtld! 
not! do ‘so’ at''the time; becatise’ ‘we wer! 
then upon the point of having our own'6° 
and £10 . debates—“ but -we recommeid! 
free discussion, a popular’ assembly; ‘and! 
public opinion as the chief ingredients,” 
Now it appears to me that if the noble-Ldrd’ 
was anxious to stand forward ‘as’ the ‘ad 
vocate of those blessings, he need’ not have! 
gone quite so far as Naples for the purpoye!! 
In thus criticising these despatches, no tie’ 
of course, will for a'moment’ suppose’ that! 
I entertain any feeling in favour of ‘acts’ ¢f! 
eruelties ‘so atrocious as those which the’ 
King of Naples is' said to have committed,’ 
I have ‘read authentic reports of those’ dets,’ 
and have learnt upon indisputable evidence’ 
the crimes which this military despot ‘fis 
perpetrated: I cannot’ understand’ low! 
now, in the nineteenth century, ‘the’ people 
of a nation which had once tasted the bless 
ings of constitutional freedom could be on’ 
tent to submit without a murmur to a’rilé 
which maintained no semblance of liberty’ 
or of law. The noble Lord recommends 
them to try ‘‘ free diseussion, popular as 
semblies, and public opinion ;”’’ but, ‘as'T 
said before, he need not go so faras Naples’ 
to seek fitting objects for such advice. He 
has only to look across the Channel to per- 
ceive that those despatches which he sént 
to the Court of Naples may with ‘great 
foree be addressed to the Emperor of tlie! 
French. Now, let me ‘add that ‘almost 
every one of us—laying aside all ‘political’ 
meaning—sympathize with the proceedings 
of the heroic Garibaldi. Such, however, 
let it be clearly understood is not the'case 
with the noble Lord, who has done’ ever'y- 
thing he could to stop him in his career. 
Let there be no mistake on this matter, 
I think it was the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dandalk (Mr. Bowyer) who, on the 
4th of May last, put a question to the 
noble Lord with respect to Naples, to which 
he returned the following reply :— 


“The Ministers of the King of the Two Sicilies 
have from time to time communicated with us, 
which shows a reliance, a great reliance on the’ 
friendship of Her Majesty’s Government. Upon 
one occasion there was a report that General 
Garibaldi was going to Sicily with armed, ships: 
The Government of the Two Sicilies immediately 
applied to Her’ Majesty’s Government to endea- 
vour to stop that expedition, and I lost no time it’ 
applying to, the, Sardinian Government, asking) 
them, if they had any. authorityover. Garibaldi; 
not to allow him to proceed.” 


It is! quite evident that the course whieh 
Garibaldi has taken ‘has not the approval 
of the abble Lord; but, be that ast méy; 
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I;trast. ie has, uo desire to seg Sicily, united, 
to. Sardinia, which is intriguing. under, the 
epver,, of, Garibaldi. But while, these in+ 
trigues are going on promises are, it seems, 
being made of a free, Constitution. and every 
sort of, good. to the Sicilians if, they, will 
only, give way.\, 1,/ however, very much 
doubt, whether the Sicilian patriots. will be 
disposed to. place much reliance on those 
rymises, seeing how often they have been 
already deceived. Jn 1848, on the recom- 
mendation of the, noble, Lord, a Coustitu- 
tion. was (offered to the Sicilians, an offer 
which, when. matters assumed amore) fa- 
yourable aspect, was ignored.. Nay, more, 
the King, of Naples sent General, Filangieri 
ta. bombard and destroy Messina, while 
those ,very men. who supported, him in his 
constitutional policy—-Poeri and Settem~- 
brini--were consigned to spend, years of 
misery in a, dungeon because they had 
shown themselves faithful to the liberties 
of their country... In 1821, also, a Consti- 
tution was promised, as it is to-day, and 
immediately withdrawn. I repeat, there- 
fore, that. 1 hope the Sicilian patriots will 
not. be deceived by those promises, and 
that. we shall have that independence se- 
cured to, Sicily—either through the me- 
dium of a guarantee on the part of the 
Powers of Europe, or by some other means 
--which she has shown herself so fit to en- 
joy. The noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
verament, when asked the other evening 
what course Her Majesty's Ministers would 
be prepared to take with reference to any 
suggestions that might. be made to them on 
this subject from)the Court of Naples, made 
use of the following remarkable words :— 


“Tt is the faulé and fortune of such Govern- 
ménts as that of Naples, when, by the cruelties 
and ‘atrocities committed under their authority, 
their subjects have been driven to desperation 
and haye revolted, that they appeal to all friendly 
Powers for assistance to remove the men who are 
the authors and instigators of those revolutionary 
movements, and if their’ prayers were granted, 
and steps taken to accomplish the object they 
desired—unless, which is very unlikely, they were 
prepared to alter their own course—the first, most 
effectual, and only necessary step would be their 
own removal.” 


Now, that was a straightforward and gene- 
rous answer to return, and, on, the senti- 
meats;which it. expresses I, for one, fully 
participate. I have now to thank the House 
for allowing’ me to address them at such 
length. I will merely say in conclusion that 
I\do not profess to see any solution of the 
existing. difficulties. of Sicily. I can only 
hope, ast. said beforey that Her Majesty's 
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Government iwill not: sanction the anion of 
that island withthe Crown of Sardinia. We 
have already enough on: our hands without 
encountering the complications which such 
a.policy must involve. The state of Europe 
is sufficiently alarming, and, more: :than 
that,.we know that great danger: will, be 
likely to result if the: influence of France 
is allowed to acquire in Sicily predominant 
power. Now, 1 want te see the political 
influence of England maintained. Much 
has been said during the Session of her 
power and resources, and no one:can deny 
their, greatness at. home. . 1, however, 
should wish to behold her enjoying abroad 
that influence which she is éntitled to exer- 
cise, and employing it for good, for we know ~ 
that, whatever may be the extension of our 
wealth or the growth of our commerce, the 
prosperity of the country eannot.in reality 
be said to be based upon a sound footing 
unless we maintain due political weight in 
Europe. 1 do earnestly trust,/then, that 
Her Majesty’s Government will take every 
opportunity to secure and consolidate that 
political influence; for, if one iota of it be 
abated, if you allow the. prestige: of the 
country to be dwarfed and narrowed, in'the 
same proportion will her greatness undergo 
diminution... But if, upon the other hand, 
you are prepared to act upon the policy 
which I have pointed out.and to uphold un- 
impaired that influence ‘‘which has grown 
with our growth and strengthened with our 
strength ’’—then will the Parliament: and 
people of England be able to look with eon- 
fidence to the progress of passing events, 
while she herself. will continue to retain 
that high. position among the nations of 
Europe which, during the last half ceutury 
has shed so magnificent a lustre on the an- 
nals of her history. 


Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
that She will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before this House, Copies 
or Extracts of Papers relating to the threatened 
annexation of Sicily to Piedmont, and to any in- 
formation received by Her Majesty’s Government 
as to the probable demands of France consequent 
upon the event of that annexation taking place; 
also any Papers, showing that. Iler Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have within the last few weeks intimated 
to the Government of Turin that the continued 
aggressive policy of that Government would not 
be viewed with indifference by Great Britain,” 


—instead thereof. 


Lorp JOHN. RUSSELL: Sir, 1. can- 
not deny +-indeed-—1 freely. admit the 
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will readily admit likewise that I lrave to | Ministty of the Eat? of Derby, refrained 
thank’ not ovly him and others who sliate | from taking atiy’ part 'in that war, ‘and th 
his political views, but also: hon. Members | neutrality was applauded and supported 
opposite for the forbearance which they | all parties in’ Parliament ‘and ‘all elassdg 


have’ shown in a very difficult period of 
foreign policy. I have not to complain. 
therefore, that the hon. Baronet should 
take this occasion, on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, to ask what are the 
views of the Government with regard to 
the present state of Italy. At the same 
time’ I must say that, as the hon. Baronet 
went on from one topie to another, I was 
much at a loss to gather from his observa- 
tions what was the policy he would re- 
commend. I own I was puzzled to know 
whether he wished that the King of Naples 
should be enabled to assert his authority 
in Sicily, and that the influence of Her 
Majesty’s Government should be used for 
that purpose, or whether he desired that 
the people of Napies and Sicily should be 
free to choose for themselves that kind of 
government which they prefer. Sir, in 
looking at this subject, one must consider 
what has happened since 1815, and more 
particularly the events of last year. In 
1815 Austria had allotted to her Lombardy 
and Venetia, but her influence was not 
confined to those territories. From 1815 
to 1859: she extended her influence over 
every part of the peninsula ; and when the 
political influence, which a great country 
such as Austria possesses, was not suffi- 
cient, she ‘sent her armies to put down the 
institutions which the people had chosen 
for themselves, and to restore absolute do- 
minion, The present’ Prime Minister of 
Austria has been obliged to confess that 
that system has failed. Well-intentioned, 
as he maintains it was, towards the people 
of Italy and the general state and balance 
of power in Europe, he cannot deny that 
the result of that policy has been such as 
to make the Itatians averse from Austrian 
rule and to compel Austria to renounce 
that “poliey for the future. Well then, 
Sir, what bas happened. From 1848 to 
1859 France and Austria oecupied by their 
arms parts of the Roman States. In 1859 
it happened, as it was very likely to happen 
in some year or other, without any one 
being able to fix the precise epoch, the 
King of Sardinia excited the people of 
Italy to ‘resist foreign domination. He 
assured them that he felt for their agony, 
and that he sympathized with their griefs ; 
and at that time he obtained the assistance 
Lord John Russell 
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in’ the country. ‘Assuming’ that’ position, 
therefore, it was not for us to expect diy 
of the rewards or spoils which might®be 
the results ‘of the contest. ' It appents 
now that at the very commencement! of 
the war France had stipulated, notin’ 
formal treaty, but in an agréement so bind! 
ing that Sardinia could not afterwards’ free 
herself from it, that if a considerable*patt 
of Italy were transferred to the King’ of 
Sardinia, Savoy and Nice should ‘be’ an? 
nexed to France for the security of he? 
frontier. Well, the hon. Baronet says that 
we interfered too late. The first we heat 
of ‘such a project was naturally, almost 
immediately (at most three weeks) after 
our coming into office, when ‘the’ Fretiel 
Government said that they would not ei. 
tertain this project if the Treaty of Vill# 
franca was to be carried into effect, bat 
they were of opinion that as’ that treaty 
had placed the King of Sardinia in’ pos 
session of a great portion of Italy, then 
the security of France required that Savoy 
and Nice should be given up. We stated 
at onee, in the beginning of July fast, 
the mischievous effects such an annexation 
would produce. ‘We believed it would have 
a mischievous effect; but we did not say 
then, we have never said, that’ we should 
oppose that annexation by force of aris: 
We informed the French Government that; 
in our opinion, a grave mistake in poliey 
would be committed if these provinces were 
annexed to Frauce. We pointed out ‘that 
the distrust which would thereby be created 
in Earope, on the Rhine, and elsewliere, 
rendered the annexation in every way ob! 
jectionable. That was the eourse we ptt 
sued and the opinion we maintained. It's 
an opivion we have never conéealed from 
the Emperor of the French, or from any‘of 
the other Powets of Europe. ‘But we never 
proposed to carry'that protest to ‘the ex 
tremity of war in the event of the anvex- 
ation being carried out. ay 
In considering the ‘conduct’ of Sardinia 
and of the Italians, it must be borne’ 
mind that the people of Italy have, not 
mercly since 1815, bet for handreds ‘6f 
years, been’ suffering ‘from’ the ‘effect’ of 
their own  diesensions. “They “have: been 
subdued by foreign Powers, they have beet 
kept in’ subjection to: tyrantsowlom they 


ability, sineerity, and generosity of the | of France t4 enable him’to oppose! Astin! 
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have despised, they have been misgoverned 
ty {the utmost extent, their national genius 
has, been silenced s, and all these. misfor- 
tunes; have sprung from the same cause. 
It; has. been. a reproach to them. in. ,the 
eyes, of foreign nations, and one whieh 
they, have felt. deeply, that to their own 
disunion, ,dissensions, and jealousies they 
owed; the miseries they suffered. Such 
being the case, what was more natural 
than that. the. men who wished that. their 
country should be independent, and that 
she should play her part once more iu the 
great. theatre of the world, should apply 
the antidote where they found the poison 
at work, and attempt by union to remedy 
the disease from which their country lan- 
guished ?..That was the feeling even in 
Tuscauy, where there was no violent ty- 
ranpy to, complain of. The Government 
was mild, though no encouragement was 
given to political or even to literary exer- 
tion, and had it. been only a question of 
driving away one Sovereign and putting 
another in his place the people would not 
have been disposed for revolution; but the 
feeling in Tuscany, as well, as elsewhere, 
was, that, unless they could have union 
and range themselves under the banner of 
a single Sovereign, there would be no 
chance of security and independence for 
them as a nation, The King of Sardinia 
is @ brave and gallant man, a soldier who 
has distinguished himself in the field ; but 
itis not so much his personal merits as 
his being the Sovereign who has evinced 
adesire to assert the independence of Italy 
whieh has rallied the Italians round him 
and induced them to unite themselves 
under his sceptre. It was the same feel- 
ing) that induced the people of Italy to 
place themselves under the protection of 
France, What, then, was France to do 
in, such a case? The Emperor of the 
French had signed a treaty by which the 
Dukes of ‘Tuscany and Modena had their 
rights| reserved to them ; but he had de- 
clared at the same time that he would 
neither use force himself nor permit others 
to use it to coerce the will of the people of 
Italy. The Italians were encouraged by 
that declaration, and proclaimed that their 
Wish. was tobe. annexed to Sardinia. 
Austria, enfeebled by the war she had just 
passed through, and dispirited by the re- 
Verses, she had sustained, although she 
still, maintained her former views as to 
the rights which! were derived from legiti- 
mate sovereignty and rights derived from 
treaties, agreed to make uo attack on what 
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she would eall the revolted parts of Ltaly 
and to, confine, herself tothe defence of 
her own dowinions, What was the course, 
then, which, Her Majesty’s Government 
took? Seeing that the people of Italy 
had. suffered from their former disunion, 
and from the foreign intervention which 
had taken place.in 1821, in.1848, and on 
other occasions, they deemed that the time 
had now come when it was right to see 
whether the Italians could not form and 
sustain a Government for themselves. Her 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, laid. it 
down as a principle by which they would 
abide, that the ltalians should be allowed 
to make their own choice of a Government 
and that no foreign Power should be in- 
terposed to coeree them. I could not 
gather the view of the hon. Baronet on 
this subject, but the view 1 have stated is 
a broad and simple view. We have found 
hitherto that the people of Italy who have 
rallied under the King of Sardinia have 
shown no disposition to break into tumult; 
There has been but one outrage, but one 
murder committed during .the revolution 
in Central Italy, aud nothing like anarchy 
has displayed itself there. On the con- 
trary, there has everywhere been sub- 
mission to the new form of Government, 
and the people have ranged themselves 
under the banner of order, 

Well, then, I come to that which formed 
the theme of the greater part of the speech 
of the hon, Baronet—the case of Naples 
and Sicily. And here I must say I could 
have wished that the hon. Baronet had 
spared the memory of one who is now no 
more—Lord Minto. His representations of 
Lord Minto’s conduct are entirely errone- 
ous. Lord Minto went to Italy at the 
desire of my noble Friend, who was then 
Foreign Secretary, with the view of recon- 
ciling the Sovereigns of Italy to make rea- 
sonable and useful improvements, and of 
recommending the chief persons of the 
Liberal party to remain tranquil under 
their respective Sovereigns, and to look 
for internal improvement from those Sove- 
reigns, rather than attempt revolution. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL, in explanation, 
said, I should be sorry to allow the noble 
Lord to remain for a moment under a 
misapprehension, I said that I had the 
most agreeable souvenir of the kindness 
and amiability with which Lord Minto 
treated me. personally, but ‘that his. po- 
litieal, mission }was a failure; that: the 
Government, whe sent him had deceived 
the Sicilian patriets. That was all I said, 
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T-did not, say a word against the personal 
character and conduct of, Lord Minto. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: The hon. Gen- 
tleman having represented certain facts, 
and having declared that Lord Minto was 
the instrument of deceiving the Sicilian 
patriots, it is necessary to state exactly 
what occurred with respect to Naples and 
Sicily. Lord Minto, when he’ went to 
Naples, found that‘ the King had given 
a Constitution to, his people and that a 
Liberal Ministry were in office. He assisted 
at a Council with the King of Naples that 
sat many hours, and the result. of which 
was that certain concessions were made to 
the, people of Sicily, which it was hoped 
would induce them to remain under the 
sceptre of the King of Naples. Lord 
Minto was authorized to make these pro- 
posals to the Sicilians ; but when he arrived 
there two circumstances had occurred which 
contributed to the failure of his endeavours, 
both of which were beyond Lord Minto’s 
control, One was, that the French revo- 
lation had. broken out, and that the French 
people had proclaimed a republic. The 
minds of men were agitated throughout 
Europe, as we all remember, by that news, 
The people of Sicily among others were 
discontented with their former Govern- 
ment, and, wishing for a change, they 
began to think that séme republican change 
would be more advantageous than the in- 
stitutions they had formerly lived under, 
or than a return to the sway of the King 
of Naples. Another circumstance had oc- 
eurred which I may relate, as so many 
circumstances of a similar character are 
known that it can be no additional re- 
proach upon the late King of Naples, to 
mention it. Lord Minto’s only chance was 
in carrying these concessions with him as 
a British Minister, and recommending them 
in that capacity to the Sicilians as a suffi- 
cient guarantee for their liberty, But when 
he arrived in Sicily be found that these 
conditions had been known some days, and 
that they had been sent without any re- 
commendation. from the King of Naples, 
The people of Sicily had deliberated upon 
those proposals, and had determined to re- 
ject them, and thus his mission failed at 
the moment of his arrival. 

Now let us see what have been our re- 
lations with respect to that Spanish branch 
of the House of Bourbon which now sits 
upon the throne of Naples, In 1806 the 
British Government refused to make peace 
with France almost solely because the Em- 
peror of the French demanded Sicily, and 
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the British Government to its honour 16. 
fused to, surrender the territory of, an, ally, 
Thus.the house of Bourbon owed to the Go. 
vernment of Great Britain the preservatic 

of Sicily, A constitution was at that time 
established in Sicily, which Lord Willian 
Bentinck did much to confirm. ,By i 
constitution the kingdom of Sicily was tp 
be separated from the kingdom of Naple: 

If the eldest son of the King of the Two 
Sicilies chose Sicily he was to abandon th 
crown of Naples, while if he chose Naples 
he was to give up Sicily, and the secom 
son was to succeed to the throne of that 
country. In 1814 the King of the Two 
Sicilies procured an article to. be inserted 
in the Treaty of Vienna, in which he was 
recognized as, King of the Two Sicilies, 
whereby the constitution of 1812. was tom 
to pieces and scattered to the winds, Jy 
1815 the King of the Two Sigilies. mada 
a Treaty with Austria, by which, he en: 
gaged not introduce into his dominions any 
other Government than that which the Em 
peror of Austria might think fit to intro, 
duce into Lombardy. By this Treaty he 
not only destroyed the constitution of Biz 
but he made a compact with a Foreign 
Power that he would not, restore liberty to 
Sicily, In 1821, when that country had 
a constitution, it was overthrown by the 
presence of a foreign force, and 40,00 

Austrian troops were left to occupy Naples 
and Sicily, and I believe did oceupy those 
countries for three or four years. In 1848, 
again, the King of Naples gave a constituy 
tion to his subjects, which, he afterwards 
destroyed by his own hands, | From 1848 
to 1859 the people of Naples and Sicily 
suffered under—not the absolute Govern- 
ment of the monarch and the despoti¢ eou- 
duct.of his Ministers, but under.,an. arbi- 
trary and vexatious police, which made 
every man’s house a prison, which tracked 
men as they walked the streets, and fol- 
lowed them into the privacy of domeste 
life, and which made the whole kingdom 
such @ scene of misery and tyranny, as has 
hardly any example. The present King 
succeeded to the throne. , The late Go- 
vernment. of this country thereupon sent 
Mr. Elliot to Naples, and told him verbally 
—for I believe he had no written instruc; 
tions—to advise a liberal Prime, Minister 
and a constitution to the King of Naples, 
When, we succeeded to the Government we 
likewise advised the King to make conces- 
sions of popular institutions, and, above 
all, to sctablish a just administration of 
the law. The Ministers of the King 0 
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Naples said ‘‘ We do not mean to grant,a 
constitution ; we disapprove of popular 
constitutions, but we mean to administer 
the law.” Upon this we inquired, if they 
meant to administer the law, why they 
kept so many persons in prison against the 
law? . They rejoined that the law was in- 
tended for the people, and not for the Go- 
vernment; that the Government might 
arrest anybody it pleased, and that it was 
necessary for the purposes of the State 
that the Government should not be com- 
pelled to bring them before the tribunals, 

hus we went on, always advising conces- 
sions and a liberal constitution, or at the 
Jeast an administration of the law, and if 
our advice has not been taken, and the 
concessions lately made have not succeed- 
ed, it only proves that those concessions 
were madé too late. We at least cannot 
teproach ourselves that we have concealed 
from the King of Naples the policy that 
would have saved his throne and given 
security to his bi hea in future. Even a 
few months ago the King of Naples might 
have secured both Naples and Sicily. An 
expedition went out to Sicily—and here I 
must explain the particular fact to which 
the hon. Baronet alludes. He adverted to 
a speech made by me in this House in 
answer to the hon. Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. Bowyer) relative to Garibaldi; but 
the hon. Baronet did not state, and proba- 
bly did not know, the date when that oc- 
eurrenee took place.. It took place in the 
summer of last year, when the King had 
just ascended the throne and had ascer- 
tained the existence of much discontent in 
Sicily, and when it was desirable he should 
take every opportunity of meeting this dis- 
content by just concessions and the es- 
tablishment of a free constitution in that 
igland. The Government of Naples wished 
is to represent to Sardinia that it ought 
not to invade a friendly State. It so happen- 
ed that the King of Sardinia had no such 
design or intention, and we received a 
communication to that effect. What hap- 
roe lately took, place without our know. 
ge. I know not whether it was with- 
out the knowledge of the Sardinian Go- 
vernment, but so far from their having 
inspired the expedition, my accounts. all 
tell: me that they looked upon it as a 
wild gnd mad, enterprise, and thought 
they would soon. receive intcligence of 
its utter failure. I bave stated on former 
occasions, when Garibaldi was reproach- 
ed with being a filibuster, that the name 
fould not justly be: applied. to a man 
VOL, CLIX. [rnp sznrEs.] 
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who had rescued a country from slavery, 
and placed it in @ position of liberty and 
happiness, . Garibaldi is, at Jeast, a man 
of very extraordinary character. He land- 
ed with, between 1,000 arid 2,000 men, 
and in the course, I believe, of a fortnight, 
18,000 or 20,000 of the forces of the King 
of Naples agreed to evacuate Palermo, 
and the people of Sicily followed him as 
their deliverer.. Well, then, again comes 
a new position of affairs. It may be that 
the people. of Sicily will declare in favour 
of annexation. It may be, and I think it 
likely, that an attempt to annex Sicily 
and then to annex Naples, and, I suppose, 
the Roman States, would not end in the 
consolidation of a firm Government. For 
my own part, I doubt very much whether 
the boost of the north of Italy can, under 
the same sceptre with the people of southern 
Italy, form a firm and permanent Govern- 
ment, which would act in harmony for the 
welfare of the Peninsula. These are my 
doubts and my opinions, If the King of 
Naples is able by the concessions which he 
has made to conciliate the Neapolitans, and 
induce them to live under his rule with 
free institutions, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot find fault with such a result, 
Again, if the people of Sicily can obtain 
the constitution of 1812, and are satisfied 
with the constitution, it is not for us to find 
fault with the arrangement. But, on the 
other hand, we will never lose sight of the 
principle which we haye before enunciated, 
and which we think is a sacred principle— 
one towhich there are indeed some, but very 
rare, exceptions—namely, that with reg 

to the internal government of a country 
the people of that country are the best 
judges, and that no foreigner should inter- 
fere by foree to coerce and to overwhelm 
their decision. It is not only a nice ques- 
tion, but it is one of the most extreme diffi- 
culty, for foreigners to declare, ‘‘ Such a 
man is worthy of your confidence ; such a 
Prince may be safely followed; such a 
chief is a good political adviser, such an- 
other will give you a constitution under 
which you may live happy.’’ A foreigner 
should speak on such matters with great 
measure and with great reserve, and can 
only give an opinion according to the im- 
perfect lights which be may possess. _ It 
is, therefore, for the people of Sicily and 
of Naples, and I must add also—whoever - 
may. be offended by that expression—it is 
for the people. of the Roman States them- 


selyes to say what is the form of govern- 
ment under which they choose to live, 
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1795 Ttaily— ‘Sardinia 
With’ regard tothe ‘policy of the British 
Government, we may from day today have 
to tréat of matters ‘in which’ our relations 
with other Powers may induce us’ 'to re- 
commend a particular measure at oné time, 
or a cértain course at another; but I ean 
assure the House, and it is the only word 
and the last word I have to say, that, as 
far as concerns the people of Italy, we have 
no other policy than’ tu leave them to de- 
cide for themselves their own fate. If 
their decision should’ be stich ‘as tends to 
the future happiness and independence of 
Italy, I feel confident we shall rejoice at 
it, and not on account of Italy alone, 
“ Who values liberty confines 
His love for her within no narrow bounds ; 
and I believe that for the liberty and hap- 
iness of Europe, ‘as well as for ‘‘the 
Palate of power” in Europe—a phrase 
which is often abused, but which yet has 
a clear and significant meaning—there can 
be no better guarantee and no greater se- 
curity than the independence of Italy. 
Mr. KINGLAKE: It was; I ‘think, 
uite ufinecessary for my hon. Friend (Sir 
Robert Peel) to deprecate any’ possible 
opinion on the part of the House that his 
otion would be in any way inopportune, 
for the attitude taken by Sardinia is cér- 
tainly one well calculated to give great 
anxiety to every man who feels an in- 
terest in the maintenance of the ‘peace 
of Europe. An aggression by any one 
European State is always a matter of deep 
importance, but the experience of the 
last few months has taught us that an 
tye by Sardinia is an operation 
which draws with it very peculiar conse- 
quences. Sardinia, as we know, is a 
neighbour of France ; and when Sardinia, 
going forth in quest of prey, succeeds in 
aggrandizing lierself, it seems that the 
Emperor of the French instantly comes 
before Europe and claims to be indemnified 
for the additional strength which she has 
acquired. This is obviously a considera- 
tion which gives great importance to all 
such transactions as those which have 
lately occurred, Given, that Sardinia is 
to possess herself of the island of Sicily, 
we may then have to make out, according 
to some new Rule of Three, what country 
will be sufficiently rich to compensate the 
Emperor of the French for this aggrandize- 
mént of his neighbour. Is it Genoa which 
is to be'given up ? ‘Rumour says 80. That 
would be an acquisition by the Emperor of 
the French Which’ would be vastly’ more 
than equivalent to the doubtful advantage 
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éxpected by Sardinia in the’ dtexation af 
Sicily: The Emperor's plan! for! thee. 
ritorial rearrangement of Kurope seénisito 
be to pat forward ‘anothicr State to mule 
elaims for herself, and then ‘to! seek the 
kind of compensation I have ‘suggested, 
My hon: Friend ‘used’ an oipltasivn th 
speaking of the Austrian ‘army! ino 1848 
which was, I think, ‘rather a slip ‘of the 
tongte, and which probably he would te 
glad to have corrected. He talked about 
the Austrian army running. away ‘from 
Milan. It certainly did tetire! from ‘the 
city at the time of the insurreetion ; ‘but 
that very retirement was the beginning of 
a series of most masterly military ‘opera. 
tions which ended in a campaign, in'the 
esurse of whieh Marshal Radetsky ! wis 
able to roll back: the tide’ of war; andt 
gain for himself, at the great age of 186, 
the jast reputation of being—I | will ‘not 
say the first, beeause the Duke of Wel. 
lington was then alive— but ‘the second 
commander in Europe. The’ noble Lord 
(Lord John Russeijl) has made to-night 
one statement which has given’ me most 
unfeigned satisfaction. ‘He has toldas 
that Count Rechberg, the enlightened 
Prime Minister of Austria, bas at length 
announced his abandonment of that’ one 
unhappy line of poliey which. tended 
greatly to separate this country from her 
ancient ally. I rejoice that that cause of 
difference is now entirely removed. The 
noblé Lord seemed inclined to excuse ‘or 
palliate the peetliar position in which Ge- 
neral Garibaldi is placed, by referrmg to 
the good which he seems able to do ; and 
the noble Lord said that any a man miglit 
be called a filibuster who, in point of fact, 
was greatly benefiting a ¢outry. “Bat’l 
cannot feel that that is a satisfactory mode 
of explaining the position in which Gati- 
baldi stands, for it #eems to me ‘that if 
there be any palliation for the kindof 
enterprise which he has undertaken, ‘it 
lies in this—that he is‘ one of: a’ great 
people who aim at being a nation, ‘It’ is 
in that light, and not because he is simply 
doing good, that his enterprise is viewed 
with approbation by'so many Englishmen. 

The question that is suggested’ tovmy 
tind by the Motion of my hoti.’ Friend's 
this--ia Sardinia ‘a eountry truly indepet- 
dent—is she a country, I will not’ say’ law- 
fully, but honestly, labouring ‘to~ put toge- 
ther the scattéred menibers’ of ‘Italy,’ or 4s 
she in point’ of fact? the ‘vaseal—the mere 
vassal of France?’ Now,’ I-regret’ to be 
obliged to cottie f the conclasion that thie 
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yatter; deseription is the true one, Up to 
March last no, doubt it was possible to hope 
end believe that Sardinia was actually, in- 
dependent, At that, time , Count, Cavour 
assured. not only the Foreign Minister of 
his eountry,. bat also, his own, most intimate 
friends, that-no,eonsideration should induce 
him or the King ‘he represented .to sell or 
to survender .either Savoy or Nice, and 
yet within a fortnight from that time. he 
was, devising |a scheme to secure the 
Treaty, of Zurieh,, The. only excuse for 
such,a departure from,a pledged word was, 
that, he, was acting ander pressure; but, 
if so,, why. does. he now, claim, to, stand 
before Europe as. the,,Minister, of. an_in- 
dependent. State? I om free to admit 
that a Power of second-rate importance 
like, Sardinia, placed under compulsion by 
a great Power, like France, does demand 
our Compassion, but it does not form a rea- 
sou for. our becoming the ally of a Power 
whieh confesses she has lost ber indepen- 
dence, The ties which bound. the King 
of Sardinia to. the proyinces of Savoy 
aud, Niee. were most sacred.. Those pro- 
yinees, had .not only. been. from time 
immemorial .a part of, the. sovereignty 
of his ancestors, but they were the ter- 
ritories. which had given them rank as 
sovereign, Princes in Europe. Not, only 
from, that, eireumstance, but.also from the 
fact that his ancestor regained those pro- 
vinces |in 1814 under,solemn pledges to 
retain, them, was, he bound to consider 
the ties sacred. We know. that in, 18] 4- 
15, those ,.provinees were in the hands of 
the belligerent Powers, who were. then 
bringing to .a eonclusion the war. they 
had been waging against France; . It, was 
competent to those powers to dispose of 
those, provinces.as they pleased, and they 
thought fit to restore them to the King of 
Sardinia, an independent sovereign, in 
order that, being on the frontier of Franee, 
they might form. part of the system of 
ithe balange of, power in, Europe... They 
even advanced a, large, sum of money. to 
the King of Sardinia to enable him to for- 
tify those provinees against the very Power 
inte, whose’ hands the, present,.King has 
thought.fit.to surrender them. The King 
of), Sardinia,.hes, parted. with, the ancient 
aw of his family, he;has given up 
-Wis military, frontier—he has lost .the best 
battaliaus of his army—he has abandoned 
*& great, portion.of his seaboard, in, order 
that he might preside, or seem to, preside, 
over the great endeavours. now being made 
W resonstcuct. the .kingdom,of, Italy. I 
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admit that the hope of attaining sueh an 
object might well excite a, manly ambition; 
but I think that the abdigation of a part, of 
his, own territories, was but a. sorry, step 
towards that.end.. In. the. position which 
Sardinia oceupied in Europe it. was the 
duty of the King to cultivate the friend- 
ship of France, of Austria, and of, Eng- 
land ;,,but he has ‘so acted that he has no 
other ally than France, if that country ean 
be called. an ally,, which is, in fact, his 
master, When he awakes from the dream 
for which he has, abandoned so much he 
will find his position is like that of King 
Joseph or King Jerome, who had territories 
assigned to them, but whose dominion was 
merely nominal, and whose kingdoms soon 
disappeared... For the sake of Italy, Sar- 
dinia has been pardoned much, but let her 
beware, how she so operates in Italy as 
that her conduct may have an influence on 
the affairs of Central Europe. It is ob- 
viously possible for Sardinia so to operate 
with her troops, on the. Mincio as_to he 
able to influenee events, upon the Rhine. 
I happen to know that. Count Cavour an- 
nounced a policy of this kind in March last. 
He then deliberately stated that Sardinia 
was looking to the possession of Venetia, 
but her first duty would be to keep Austri 

in check on the Mincio while the Emperor 
acted on the Rhine. It is one thing that 
Europe should assent to Sardinia extend- 
ing herself in Italy, but it is another thing 
to assent, to her using the power gained 
in Italy to influence events in Central Eu- 
rope,,, We .must, never forget that. the 
great ‘‘ Quadrilateral,’ of which Verona is 
a part, is a barrier or rampart for Germany. 
The poliey,of which the King of Sardinia 
has, consented to be the instrument has 
been suggested to another Potentate. It 
is, well known that since 1857 the French 
Government las pressed upon the Pringe 
of, Prussia the idea of his taking; some of 
the minor States of Germany and. giving 
up to. France, as compensation, the Rhenish 
provinces, To, obtain that objeet was, I 
believe, the hope of the Emperor wher he 
went the other day to Baden; but he found 
there aon insuperable difficulty—he found 
there an honest man, Jt, would, indeed, 
hardly have, been possible for the Prince of 
Prussia. to act otherwise than his honour- 
able, straightforward nature, dictated on 
that occasion, for he was jin possession of a 
fact which I .will, mention, to,the House, 
and. can, do, so.with, perfect, confidence on 
its aceuracy., The House will do me. the 





justice to remember that I have on former 
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occasions ' ventured to: make statements 
which I’ think’'time ‘has shown to be ‘ae- 
curate, ‘and therefore the Hotse' may feel 
inclined to believe the fact which: I am 
about to state. I assert this, and it is a 
fact of deep importance for those who still 
retain the idea that the Emperor of the 
French is the sincere champion of Italy. 
I assert that at the ‘second meeting’ at 
Villafranca' the Emperor of the French pro- 
posed to the Emperor Francis Joseph to 
give him back Lombardy upon condition 
that Austria should acquiesce in operations 
which ‘he then intended to attempt-on the 
Rhine. I repeat'that the Prince of Prus- 
sia was in possession of this fact, and it is 
not to be wondered at that he met the 
proposal of the Emperor in the same spirit 
of straightforward honesty as inspired the 
answer of the’ Emperor Francis: Joseph. 
That answer was very short and very sim- 
ple. | He said; “No, I am a German 
Prince !”’ 

Now, Sir, I believe that: even if the Ger- 
man Princes were not so high minded, if 
they were to waver on’ this’ subject,’ the 
feeling of the people of Germany is of such 
a' kind that they would be compelled to do 
their daty. In Germany, although there 
are differences on a thousand subjects, 
there is one subject on which all are united. 
You can always secure the concurrence of 
every German around ‘you when you say 
that the French shalt never have the Ger- 
man Rhine. In truth, the Germans seem 
to have determined that they will not again 
go through the humiliations and disasters 
which they suffered in’ the early part of 
this century, but they will begin with that 
noble uprising of the people which charac- 
terized the close of the last war—they will 
begin with the year 1813. But even if the 
people of Germany had forgotten the dis- 
asters to which they were exposed by 
French invasion, her Princes could not. be 
ignorant of modern history, as to the man- 
ner in which a Bonapartean Sovereign is 
accustomed to make peace. From the 
Peace of Campo Formio, in 1796, down to 
the Peace of Villafranca, in the last year, 
you always find this to be the characteristic 
mark'of the Bonapartean mode of making 
peace—that they make a peace not on the 
terms ‘merely of arranging the relations of 
the two belligerents, but on the plan of 
deliberately sacrificing the interests of neu- 
trals and friends. So it was at Villafranea. 
The scheme of the Emperor of the French 
was to make peace with the Emperor of 


Austria by deliveritig upto him Lombardy, } 
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and te induce | him, to accept it as the price 
of treachery on! his part, against, her Ger, 
man confederates. |, Well, now, 1.ask,.why 
is it that, from. one end. of. Europe to 
the other, we have nothing but; rumours 
of war? France has no, quarrel that, 
know -of +o, dispnte,; even, with, Bel- 
gium or with Prussia,. or with the )Meck- 
lenburg, or Saxony, or. Denmark, or Ba 
varia, or Sardinia ; and yet, there jis, not 
one of these States, whose territories are 
not in some way threatened by the rumours 
now prevailing in Europe. ,. It is notorious 
that along the whole eastern, frontier. of 
France agitators are at work endeayouri 
to sow the seeds of discontent, and, prepare 
the minds of the people for a change of 
the rule) under which. they. live; I, have 
seen a letter from a gentleman of. high 
character, whose name | will mention. con- 
fidentially to any hon. Gentleman whois 
aecustomed to take part in these debates, 
though I do not think it would’ bo ‘right 
to mention it publicly—I have seen.a letter 
from ‘a gentleman residing in one of the 
States thus threatened, and; he’ gives.aa 
account of an interview which had .taken 
place between him and one of those Freneh 
emissaries; a passage from which |, will 
quote as somewhat. interesting to the 
House, The emissary says to him, 


“There is not.a country whieh France does 
not hold in her hand, not a country without sonie 
internal question on which it is possible to found 
a strong and immédiate action. .In Prussia 
and Denmark, the. hostility of the small. States; 
in Austria, Hungary ; in Russia, serfage; in Eng- 
land—in England—” 

[The hon. Gentleman, here paused. signifi- 
cantly, during which an hon.) Member 
ealled ‘out “ Ireland ! Ireland )’’),\..The 
House seems surprised when L.pause /at 
the mention of England, but. the, truth; is 
this emissary, ‘as the ground on |whieh the 
French Government. founded. their | hopes 
as regards this’ country, had. mentioned 
the name of an hon. Gentleman,'a Mem- 
ber of this House[ Cries of * Name!-’’] 
—and as he is not present it would .pet- 
haps be right to abstain from naming, him. 
It is: unnecessary to say that, the French 
emissary did) not at all mean: that),;the 
Member to whom he referred was engaged 
in any sort of intrigne! that would bring 
upon him any kind of blame. all that was 
nieant was that the policy pursued by \that 
hon. Member » was of ‘such: a! kind aso 
give great reliance and gratification to the 
Emperor of the Fren¢hiy .(o16!/ to 419" 
Well, I ask, why is: Europésthuaodis- 
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tarbed'? °F say ithe nfiawer! lies in’ the! im 
ternal ‘state ‘of Fratiee. «The internal state 
of “Fratice is’ sueh’ that it becomes abso: 
futely ‘necessary for the’ ruler of that eoun- 
tty to divert attention from ‘home affairs 
by pring to'the people of France the habit 
of looking abroad. We most of ‘us know 
that'M? Paradol is’ now lying inprison for 
having written what in most countries would 
bé' considered a very moderate pamphlet; 
and the passage for which he was thrown 
into’ prison is one ‘in which’ he ‘expressed 
what’ 'T' believe is’ ‘the ‘feeling’ of (many 
Frenchmen—a yearning for peace on their 
, a désire ‘to’ turn their attention | to 
ome ‘affairs, and give up this habit of 
causing disturbance in the ‘neighbouring 
States. The passage for which M. Paradol 
was prosecuted is this— 

“France is like a man standing at'a window, 
and'so utterly engrossed by what is passing in the 
street; that: he cannot be induced to mind what is 
going on ini his own house,’’ 

Well, now, it’is' in order to make it possi- 
ble to keep a man in prison for writing 
words like these that Europe is disturbed 
by wars or rumours of wars, or some 
miserable annexation of territory under- 
taken by the Freneh Emperor. Among 
the statesmen ‘and orators of France there 
used to be something which was called a 
foreign policy; but now there seems to be 
no more a foreign policy, but a mere series 
of small conspiracies. The foreign policy of 
France has degenerated into a mere system 
for the disturbance of neighbouring States. 
The kind of agitation now being carried 
on over the whole eastern frontier of 
Franee, may substantially and truly | be 
said to be the operation, not of the French 
Foreign Office, but of the French police. 
Was there ever a more singular spectacle 
than’ that now presented? Here is France 
possessed ‘with an'idea that there is to be 
speedily a war with some Power—and yet, 
s0'singularly situated is she as not to know 
with whom she was to fight. Franee, as it 
seems ‘to mo, is, as it were, led forward 
like some mere dumb animal that has been 
taught to pull a trigger and fire a musket, 
without knowing» why or wherefore, ex- 
cept’ that she was under the orders. of her 
“waster. Our own foreign policy is at pre- 
sent ina somewhat Jabyrinthine state, but 
for this labyrinth there is an effectual clue, 
and thatis'one which’ the words: of the 
hoble' Lord: the: Secretary of State, for 
Foreign |Affairs himself gave us on the 
26th of March, words whichdelighted every 
‘section’ of the House, and, which have been 
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responded to throughout the country.. After 
stating his wish to-live on the most friendly 
terms, with tbe Government of France, he 
went on to say—~ 

« We ought not to keep ourselves apart from the 
other nations of Europe, but: when future ques- 
tions arise--as future, questions may arise-—we 
should be ready toact with others,” 

Sir, I consider that these assuring words 
contain a true indication of the policy which 
England ought to pursue. 

Mr, WHITESIDE ; I wish to. call, the 
attention of the House to the practical part 
of this: subject. The hon. Baronet oppo- 
site put a question to the noble Lord, to 
which I was not so fortunate as to bear the 
answer, He) asked for information, as to 
the probable demands of France..in, the 
event of the-annexation of Sicily to the 
Kingdom of Sardinia, No, doubt, as the 
noble Lord truly observed, delicacy and 
reserve ought to be observed in respect to 
a future foreign policy, when you are. igno- 
rant of what that, policy may be and have 
no knowledge of the facts. But the noble 
Lord gave no anawer to the, direct ques- 
tion put to him: He, however, made a 
statement full of interest, and I only. re- 
gret that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not here 
at the time to be instructed by, it, It was 
declared some months since in this House 
—although it was not then admitted by 
the Treasury Bench—that long ago a bar- 
gain was struck between the Minister of 
Sardinia and the French Emperor, that in 
the event, of the Kingdom. of Sardinia 
being considerably enlarged compensation 
should be made to the injured and terrified 
ruler of France. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, is the first Minister of the Crown who 
has acknowledged the truth of, this state- 
ment, and he has truly added that this 
policy of the, French Government was cal- 
culated to disturb Germany and fill Europe 
with distrust, and that that opinion was 
conveyed by our Minister to the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor, That I, hold to be 
a very important announcement. It is an 
announcement of the view which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, took of that transac- 
tion. But I beg the House to remember 
that, while the noble Foreign Secretary 
has made that significant statement as to 
the recent policy of France, we have had 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Bxchequer announcing to, us. for 
weeks and months past, with, his. extra- 
ordinary powers, of eloquence, that, nothing 
but peace and happiness were to flow, from 
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our commercial arrangements with that 
country the policy of which the noble Lord 
tells us fills Europe with alarm and distrust. 
Which of these two Ministers is in the right 
I do not pretend, to say, except, to hint as 
delicately as I can that I think it is the 
noble Foreign Secretary, and not his right 
hon, Colleague the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. As, however, the noble Lord has 
expressed his opinion, it is only fair that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have an 
opportunity of favouring us with the oppo- 
site view of the question, and of depicting 
the general confidence and tranquillity con- 
sequent upon the conelusion of the French 
Commercial Treaty, I agree with the noble 
Lord that,a policy of peace, to be pursued, 
I presume, consistently with honour, is the 
oe worthy of a British Minister. I was 
not in this House when the discussion took 
place upon the conduct of Lord Minto ; 
but I have read what was said on that 
occasion, and I learnt that the noble Vis- 
count defended that noble, Lord from at. 
tacks then made upon him, as I under- 
stand, by certain Members of his present 
Administration. It is a remarkable. cir- 
cumstance that the hon. Baronet (Sir Ro- 
bert Peel) should commend the patriotic 
spirit displayed by the Volunteers of this 
country, and that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Kinglake) should 
tell us that Europe is disturbed by rumours 
of war, changes of dynasty, and possible 
revolutions ; while for months past we have 
been assured by the most eloquent Mem- 
bers of the Ministry that if we. only ac- 
quiesced in his schemes we might calculate 
upon a secure and prolonged European 


peace. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL explained that 
the right hon, Gentleman was _ perfectly 
right, in saying he had declined giving the 
information referred. to in this Motion, 
which he felt it his duty to oppose. 

Mr. MONSELL aaid, that he could not 
collect from the noble Lord’s speech whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government were en- 
couraging or discouraging the annexation 
of Sicily to Sardinia. If the inquiry ad- 
dressed to the noble Lord had been whether 
the Government were in favour of leaving 
the people of Sicily to. choose for them- 
selves what form of domestic Government 
they would live under, the noble Lord’s 
speech would have been perfectly satisfac- 
tory, and everybody present might have 
eoneurred in it. That, however, was not 
the question’ put by his hon, Friend, who 
wished to know whether the policy of an- 
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sued, and whether the consent’ of Her Ma” 
jesty’s Government was ae to ‘be’ " 
to principles which must Jead to continu I 
changes in the map of Europe, ‘putting! 
every sniall State in ‘perpetual trepidation” 


Power. In the neighbourliood of the Rhitie” 
the question was perpetually asked, were’ 
the provinces to continue’ to bélodg ‘to’ 


some other power! Of all questions that 
came before the House, this ‘was the’ most! 
important. Undoubtedly the principle wag’ 
sanctioned in the first instance by our Go- 
vernment in regard to Northérn ’ Italy)" 
Take, for example, the ‘case of ‘Parma.’ 
Nobody pretended that ‘there’ was' ‘the 
slightest cause of cormplaint ‘agaitist ‘the’ 
Government of that Duchy, where justice! 
was equally administered, and the ‘Sove 
reign trusted and beloved by lier subjects,’ 
on whom she had conferred ‘innumerable 
benefits. Yet, merely to gratify the ambi-’ 
tion of a neighbouring Power she was drive 
from het throne and her dominions ai- 
nexed. The Emperor of the ‘French, as’ 
Count Cavour had distinctly stated, follow- 
ing the example set in the annexation of 
Parma, Tuscany, and Modena, proceeded 
to apply the same principle to Savoy and 
Nice, where nobody supposed ‘that’ the 
favour of “ universal suffrage’’ adopted ex- 
pressed the real opinions of the people. 
Let the same system be followed ‘in 'Bel-’ 
gium. Suppose a bad harvest, a dearth’ 
of employment for the manufacturers, and 
great consequent discontent to exist in 
that country,—what would be tore easy, 
under such circumstances, than for French 
gold and active French’ emissaries ‘to’ get 
up some kind of a popular demonstration, 
_and ‘thus to bring ‘on a’ repetition of the 
| transactions lately witnessed in Parma or iw 
| Nice? Again, take the Christian provinces 
of Turkey. No doubt the majority of ‘the 
| House would be clad to hear’ that ‘those 
| provinces had vindicated their freedom.’ It 
| was, however, a totally different question 
whether we could sanction their annexation 
to Russia. But if we did ‘not ‘choose to 
sanction it, would not every logical ground 
of resistance to such an antiexation have 
been cut from under. our feet by oar eon? 
duct in regard to the Italian States? "This 
was a matter on which the whole peace 
and tranquillity of Europé depended: “The 
principle apon ‘which he was’ aniniadvert- 
ing had, nevér before been revognized’ by 
this country.’ Tt ‘Was Violated’ in the case 
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of Cracow by Anstrin,, whose proceedings 
were denounced, in the memorable debates 
which. took place on the subject. in that 

ouse....._1t, was. opposed to, the doctrines 
laid down by Sir James, Mackintosh, in his 
remarkavle, speech.on the annexation of 
Genoa to Sardinia, in which that eminent 
man declared that the, great idea of a 
Christian, commonwealth of nations was 
that every small State should be as much 
secured against the aggression of a large 
State as every, priyate individual in @ well- 
governed community was secured against 
the aggression of his neighbour. That was 
the only true principles the setting up of 
any other would overturn the foundations 
of international Jaw, bring back a heathen 
sentiment instead of a Christian one, and 
substitute for, the dictates of right and 
justice the motto of the proudest of the 
ancient Irish chieftains—‘* the strongest 
hand uppermost,” 

Mr, DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
thought the hon. Baronet opposite, led 
away by his laudable feelings in favour of 
the, liberties of one country, bad rather 
overlooked the, rights and interests of an- 
other, It would be most unfair, because 
of their natural indignation at the recent 
transactions connected with Savoy and 
Nice,, to visit the sins of Sardinia and 
France upow the people of Sicily and the 
rest of Italy. The transfer of Savoy and 
Nice to France was attributable to Count 
Cavour and to him only, and he must be 
responsible for it to his country and to pos- 
terity.. In his opinion the feeling in Ha 
dinia was so much opposed to France that 
the extension, of that kingdom and the 
formation of an united Italy would rather 
counteract than advance French views. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office had only erred in one respect in re- 
gard to these transactions, Dazzled by the 
light of the Commercial Treaty, he and his 
colleagues had turned a blind eye upon 
the proceedings of France towards Sar- 
dinia, and hat given, delusiye and evasive 
answers in the other House of Parliament; 
but,since the period at which that annex- 
ation took place, nothing, could be more 
suitable than the terms in which the noble 
Lord had expressed the policy of this 
country. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY begged to 
call attention tothe very broad political doc- 
trine laid down by the noble Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs—a doctrine that, might in- 
crease in importance before long—that peo- 
ple were to te allowed to choose their own 
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Governments. The noble Lord apologised 
to Roman Catholic Methbers for suggesting 
that they might also apply the doctrine to 
the Roman States, but he (Mr. Scully) took 
no offence, because he felt that the noble 
Lord must have been laughing at them in 
his, sleeve when he talked of such a doc- 
trine as that. Would the noble Lord or 
his Government apply it to India? “Would 
the noble Lord or the Government direct 
their Minister to ascertain by the yotes of 
the people of India whether, they would 
have England as their ruler? Aji he (Mr, 
Scully) could say was, that England did 
not act upon or tolerate that doctrine, and 
never would act upon it. He believed that 
the principle of allowing the people to de- 
cide for themselves who should govern 
them might be safely applied to Ireland. 
[A laugh.] At all events, no man who had 
a shilling to lose would vote for annexation 
to France, though the fact of pamphlets 
on the subject being Sm simultane- 
ously in Paris and Dublin showed that 
there were people infatuated enough to pay 
attention to it; but would the Government 
apply the doctrine to Ireland? He be- 
lieved not. He would not defend the late 
or the present King of Naples, but no 
doubt it was difficult for the people of 
England to understand the position of the 
Neapoliton Government. So with respect 
to the Sovereign of the Roman States, 
who he supposed all would allow was a 
most beneficent ruler ; he was not disliked 
by the Roman people, but beset by a host 
of foreign rabble, He had never himself, 
so far as he was aware, entertained an il- 
liberal sentiment or given an illiberal vote; 
but he did not like to hear noble Lords 
propounding sham doctrines for the pur- 
pose of gaining a little clap-trap applause, 
when everybody knew that England never 
had acted, and never would act, upon them. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


PAPER DUTY REPEAL BILL, 

Sir JOHN TRELAWNY said, he rose 
to move 

“ That this House, in consequence of the House 
of Lords having interfered with the arrangement 
of Supplies for the year, recommended) by Her 
Majesty’s advisers, and by such interference .as- 
sumed responsibility for the conduct of finance, 
postpones the consideration of further proposals 
by the Ministers of the Crown towards meeting 
public expenses until the period when the autho- 
rity of the House of Commons: shall have, been 
asserted, and the Bill for the repeal of the Excise 
on Paper shall have become law.” 
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Mr. SPEAKER stated that, one Amend- |: 
D (captain was,about to take ino) sail when) 


ment upon the Motion for going into, Com- 
mittee of Supply having been, put and 
negatiyed, it would, be contrary to the rules 
of the House to propose another. 

‘Sir JOHN TRELAWNY said, he un- 
derstood that the forms of the House would 
not allow of a second Motion being made 
on the proposal to go into Committee ; but 
he wished to, call attention to the subject 
of his intended Motion. He had refused to 
have anything to do with the Resolutions 
which the Government proposed to, the 
House on the conduct of the Peers, be- 
lieving them to be unworthy of, the occa. 
sion. He held it, to be the duty of the 
House not to be satisfied with mere words, 
but to take some active step beyond 
the passing of an abstract. Resolution, 
which did not meet the case. In_ his 
opinion, the House had placed itself m a 
very degraded position, and lowered _ its 
authority in the eyes of the country, Take 
the case of a gentleman whose estate was 
claimed by a person haying no legal title : 
would not the proper course for him to 
adopt be to defend his rights.in a Court of 
Justice? But suppose he called his tenan- 
try together, and then proposed and car- 
ried a resolution that his title was perfect- 
ly good, and that there was no danger in 
future of his position being attacked, and 
that if it should be he had the. means of 
defeating the aggression. What would be 
thought of this? Would not the credit 
of his title sink in the estimation of his 
neighbours? But such was the position 
in which the House of Commons stood. 
Resolutions had been passed which were 
totally unnecessary, unless something had 
taken place which was deserving of cen- 
sure; and if so, other steps. were equally 
called for. It was not a question as 
to whether the paper duties was the best 
tax to repeal—and he frankly admitted 
that he was himself disposed. to eoucur 
with those who thought that the abolition 
of the tea and sugar duties would have 
been more satisfactory to the largest num- 
ber of people; but the House of Commons 
thought that on various accounts it was best 
that the paper tax should be taken off at 
this time, and consequently the noble indi- 
viduals in ‘‘ another place’’ were bound, ac- 
cording to constitutional usages, to accept 
the conclusion, at which the Commons had 
arrived, Suppose an hon, Member of that 
House were the owner,of a ship, to which 
he appointed, a captain, and that in the 
course of its voyage it got near the rocks 
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the owner ordered it, to, remain-set, would, 
not the owner from, that moment) bave the), 
charge of the vessel, and be responsible for, 
its fate ?... That was precisely. the, position,|; 
which noble Lords had. taken. in, referenge,; 
to one jof the provisions of the, Budget 4,\; 
and they were, therefore, responsible, for 

the whole. Consequently, it would, seem; 
that in future the Lords, were}to; have. aj) 
control over the finances,of the) country,» 
If so, he believed the House.had a good case: 
for postponing the consideration of Supply! ,, 
until the authority of the Commons should, 
have been, asserted, and the Bill for-the ; 
repeal of the excise en, paper should, hayg, » 
become law. It was a good opportunity: 
for warning the Lords that, if they persist‘; 
ed in their present course of ; resisting :pdrr 
pular measures passed by \the Commons,,’) 
the time. would soon come when, the people, 
would discuss, in) a, different, spirit than. 
at present, the question of privilege, andy, 
it might become ‘an important question 

whether we. should’ not .do) well. to -substi-,:|; 
tute an elective for an. hereditary peerage. \/ 
Knowing, however, the value of the timé:. 
of the House at that period of the Session,.:! 
he would not, now prolong.his vbservations): 
on the subject,, which was, nevertheless:\: 
one of deep and urgent importance. 


“THE CHINA VOTE—OBSERVATIONS..,. 


Sm HENRY. WILLOUGHBY saidyov 
that though he was prevented by the rules « 
of the House from moying the Amendment 


of which, he had given uotice, still he mast»! 


express a hope that the House would ree 


quire Estimates of the expenditure forthe»: 


China operations to be prodaced im detail, 

for a portion of the money had been «als \ 
ready spent. 
was called a Vote of Credit, ‘and <yet 
£443,000 had. been. spent, in ipayment: of 
outstanding debt. 


penditure might be defeated, . The best’ 


way to extend the privileges of the | House: 


was to show a just jealousy of expenditures 
but, unfortunately, in the present’ Session; 
before deciding what the expenditare was 


to be, the House had.dealt with taxation ' 
in a very rough, way, making marvellous): 
changes. in, yarious directions. dn ealep-'° 
lating, the, expenditure. for. the: year, at \’ 
£70,100,000,,it, was quite. elear, from) the): 
present Estimate, without saying anything! 
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This: Vote. of »£3,800,000:'" 


This was am important 
matter, because by such a proceeding the» 
functions of that House in matters of exe": 
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ofthe sain’ that might’ be required for the 
deferice of the kingdom; that that ealcu- 
lation ‘was wrong to-the extent of nearly 
£3/800,000.'":' The ‘sam of £443,000 to 
which) he ‘had alluded:had ‘no busitiess in 
thepresent Estimate, for it had reference 
tow Chima war long gone by, and must be 
the settlement ‘of ‘an old ‘account. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer knew of this 
outstanding debt when’ he was estimating 
his surplus’ for ‘the year at’ £500,000, it 
was'a matter that ought to have been 
mentioned. ° The House ought to know 
what portion of the present Estimate had 
been spent, and how it had been spent, for 
it was impossible that there could be an 
audit unless an appropriation was made. 
He ‘hoped that the right’ hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for War would give ‘some 
explanation on’ this head, for if he found in 
Committee that the Estimate was not more 
satisfactory to him than it was at’ present, 
he'should move'that the Chairman report 


progress. 

GenenaL PEWL said, he little thought 
thatthe statement he made on the 19th of 
March with respect to the Army Estimates, 
and the insufficiency of the inoney voted 
forthe expense of the China war, would so 
soon have been verified by the facts. He 
then’ stated that the sum of £500,000 
would be far ftom meeting’ the excess of 
expenditure over the Army Estimates for 
1859, and that at least £500,000 more 
would be required. He also stated that it 
would require ‘ten times the amount then 
asked for to defray the excess of expendi- 
ture‘on the China war, \He showed ‘that 
the'exceas on five Votes depending oti the 
number ‘of men, would’ more than absorb 
the: whole of the money in the Vote of 
Credit assigned for the excess on the whole 
of the army expenditure. What he now 
wished to know was, whether one single 
shilling of the sum of money voted to meet 
the expense of the China war, had been 
paid: to the Indian Treasury. It must be 
recollected that the whole of the expendi- 
ture connected with the Chinese war, had 
taken place in India: ‘The munitions of 
warand the transport for the troops were 
taken up.in India at, he believed, prices so 
exorbitant, that this Vote’ alone would re- 
quire nearly the: whole of the £500,000. 
The whole of the Native troops, moreover, 
employe: in the Chinese expedition, were 
chargeable on that Vote of Credit, nota 
shilling having been'takeu for them in’ the 
Estimates of last year!'|’ Théy were raised 
in India; and he bimdelf had seen the Order 
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in Cotincil, which’ declared. that, from’ the 
moment they volunteered for service in 
China, they were to receive half batta: and 
additional allowances. It was evident that 
those men became from the same moment 
chargeable to the British, and not to the 
Indian, Establishment. It could not be 
expected that the Indian revenue was, to 
maintain troops which were going to do 
duty in China; nay, more, the Government. 
must pay for their transport to the scene 
of operations. With that portion of the 
force which was drawn from Her Majesty’s 
army the case was different, and an ar- 
rangement had been made that, instead of 
sending the regiments to England, as they 
were bound to do, the Indian Establish- 
ment should defray the expense of their 
transit to China, which was about equal in 
amount, They were under no such obliga- 
tion, however, with respect to the Native 
troops ; the whole expense of which must 
consequently be chargeable either on the . 
£500,000 voted last year, or on the like 
sum which had this year been granted to 
defray the cost of the Chinese war. It | 
was impossible to disconnect the army ex- 
penses from the Budget. The Budget re- 
presented and included—at least it pro- 
fessed to cover—the whole expense of the 
country, including that of the Chinese war. 
If it did not do so, it was, to use the. ex- 
pression of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, ‘‘a 
}gigantic delusion’”’—and he had no hesita- 
tion in saying the repeal of the paper 
duties was obtained under false pretences. 
He knew it might be urged that, it was im- 
possible to give estimates for prospective 
charges. He had never asked for any such 
estimate. All he had asked the Govern- 
ment to do was, to find means,to meef the 
liabilities they had entered into; and that 
certainly might be fairly expected at their 
hands. Although evidence had been lately 
given before the Organization Committee 
as to the laxity of the accounts between 
the Indian Government and the Treasury, 
it was still hardly possible to believe that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Trea- 
sury were not aware that the expenses of the 
Chinese war were to become chargeable in 
the course of the present year. To believe 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not prepared for this charge of £400,000, 
when he brought forward his Budget, re- 
quired an exercise of that charity, ‘* which 
believeth all things, and comprehendeth all 
things.” The laxity of which he had 





‘spoken was not visible merely in the esti- 
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mates: for the iChinese war,) but» existed | 
equally in those for the present year. ; On 
the: 27th: of February he ‘had pointed out 
that there were charged on the Indian re. 

venue for the present financial year 92,500 
men, for whom it was perfectly preposterous 
to suppose that the Indian Government 
would pay. . These 92,500 men were’ en- 
tirely independent of those troops whe were 
going to China, and who, according to the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Secretary of State for War, were already 
transferred to the British establishment. 
It was, therefore, evident that this excess 
of men must become chargeable on the 
Estimates of the present year. He. did 
not wish to make any charge against his 
right hon. Friend; but within a month 
after these Estimates were laid on. the 
table they were withdrawn, and subse- 
quently to the passing of the Budget the 
revised Estimates were produced. The ad- 
ditional sum which it became necessary 
to take in those corrected Estimates for 
pay and allowances was met by a redue- 
tion in the other Votes. That reduction, 
however, consisted, not in a diminution 
of expenditure, but in the postponement of 
services till next year, which be believed it 
would have been found vastly better to 
erform in the present. For instance, 
£80,000 had been taken from the carriage 
department at Woolwich, though it was 
notorious that if there was any one de- 
partment more than another im arrear ata 
the present moment, it was the carriage 
department at Woolwich. Why, it was in 
evidence that at this instant there were a 
number ef guns which could not be issued 
till. their carriages were completed. He 
made no complaint of his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War; it was ‘ne- 

cessary that he should make his Estimates 
square with the sum which had been in- 

troduced into the Budget. He repeated 
the protest which he had before uttered 
against introducing the Budget before the 
Kstimates for the year were laid upon 
the ‘table; he believed that the statement 
thereby presented was delusive, and that, 
by giving a false colour to the sum actually 
required, the service of the country was 
prejudicially affected. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
found that by the forms of the House he 
should be unable to move the Motion of 
which he had given notice, and which was 
to this effect, that, in order to remove one 
great obstacle to peace with China, the 
British Plenipotentiary be instructed not 
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to insist’ on the fulfilment: of the! \thindjap,,./ 
tiele of the treaty of) Tien 





¢ { -tsin, by whieh; 
his Majesty the Emperor iof China-agvess,; 
that the ambassador, minister,, or other di-., 
plomatic:agent appointed by her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain’ may reside, .with,; 
his family and establishment, ‘permanently; 
at the capital, or may visit it occasionally, 
at the option of the! British Government, 
He should, however, move. it, on the, diss, 

Supply night, He. should. do. ,,s0,. noty 
merely to raise a, discussion, but, beeause; 
he considered that if it was agreed to that, 
would go.far to promote peace, with Ching,, 
At/all events. he thought that if the.third, 
article of the treaty was insisted,on,,there, 
was great danger that any peace, we might 
make with China would. not be of Jong, 

duration. 

Mr. WARNER said, the war in which; 
we were now engaged with China. was not, 
one in which the House of Commons could, 
be supposed to take an interest, for it.was, 
carried on by the Ministers of the Crown, 
in defiance of, a deliberate vote jof,,the; 
House. of Commons, which had never, been, 
reversed, They had heard of an, aggres- 
sion by the House of Peers, but this was. 
an aggression of far greater moment to the; 
interests of ‘the House. An, opportunity; 
ought to be taken of putting on record, the, 
sentiments of the House with respect; to 
the manner in which, the war had, been, 
commenced. As it had been undertaken, 
he hoped it might be attended with, sue, 
cess; but he could scarcely hope. for, 
very good results, and he trusted Her i 
jesty’s Government would take adyan 
of any opportunity that might arise 
coming to an amicable arrangement, with, 
the rulers of the Chinese Empire, ; It 
would, no doubt, be easy, with the rer, 
sources at,our command, to put dovwa the 
brutal despotism which. there prevailed, 
but the anarchy which would ensue 
prove even worse. If results equally 
ficial might be expecteé from, our inter. 
ference in China as in India, all wor 
well; but he looked forward with appre 
hension to the result of the ili por: 
flict. 

Main Question put, 

The House divided :—Ayes 198; tis 
13: Majority 185. “ 

Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—OPERATIONS IN CHINA, 
House in. Committee, , ag 10 
Mr. Massey in the, Chair, 

Mz, SIDNEY HERBERT ;, my 
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late'hour' (half-past ten), I will endeavour 
tolnidke the statement which it is my daty 
télay-before' the House as concise as I can 
ron rear with the explanation which I 
have to give ‘of tle Vote of Credit) which 
has been laid on the’ table of the House. 
Bat before I do so perhaps I may be allow- 
ed'to take some notice of the observations 
which have been made by my right hon. 
and gallant Friend opposite (General Peel). 
The gallant General says that he prophesied 
that five times £500,000 would be requisite 
to make up the deficiency between the Esti- 
mates and the expenditure for last year, 
aid for the Chita war generally, and he 
asks me whether every sixpence of the 
$500;000 which we took’ has not been ex- 
pétided in making up the deficiency on the 
ordinary Estimates of last year? In the 
first place [ have to reply that not one six- 
penee of that sum was applicable to making 
up ‘any deficiency which might have oc- 
cirted in the ordinary Estimates of last 
year. My gallant Friend, who is well ac- 
quainted with these matters, must have 
spoken without reflection, for he must have 
kiown that you cannot apply one farthing 
of a Vote of Credit to any purpose but that 
for which it was voted. You cannot spend 
itin' making up an ordinary deficiency in 
the ordinary Estimate of the year. If his 
Yaticinations, therefore, should prove cor- 
reet, which I trust they will not, the defi- 
ciency will haye to be made up by a Vote 
next year, specially taken to cover it. But 
80 far from all that sum being spent in that 
way, we have reason to believe that a large 
portion of it still remains unexpended. We 
cannot tell yot—until we receive accounts 
from’ China it is difficult to say how much 
of that money has been spent. Some of 
the regiments embarked later than we 
thought they would, and rather than being 
all spent, I should say that there was a 
surplus left on that Vote, The gallant Gene- 
ral also says that he pointed out that we 
were quite wrong in our Estimate for the 
Chinese war, that £850,000 followed by 
£500,000 would be quite insufficient, that 
the war would inevitably come on, and that 
the Indian Government—and here he was 
right—would inevitably send home many 
more troops than we had expected, and he 
blames us for not having had the foresight 
to provide for this. Nobody knows better 
than the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
how nich safer it is not to trust to private 
oranything but official information.’ We 
have reason to recollect the circumstariées 
in'whi¢h we were placed in the last autumn. 





The state of India was anything but satis- 
factory; nothing but gloom’ pervaded Euro- 
pean society, in India ;:and Earl Canning 
then said, \in answer to letters’ from my- 
self, that he could not part with European 
troops, and he could net say hew soon a 
state of circumstances would arrive which 
would) justify: him in parting with ‘any 
great number of European troops.: We 
listened to that statement—we framed an 
estimate upon it. Great changes, however, 
for the better took place in India. The 
Punjaub had been quieted; the pacifieation 
of Oude seemed complete, and in’ conse- 
quence six battalions were promised from 
India, which induced us to withdraw the Es- 
timate and to produce a revised Estimate. 
I will not go into detail upon the subjeet, 
but pass on to the observations of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Evesham (Sir 
Henry Willoughby). And there I must 
confess that to some great extent I agree 
with him. But when he says that the 
Estimate is unsatisfactory, I am surprised 
that it is not to the amount that he takes 
exception—which I confess is unsatisfac- 
tory—but rather to the manner and the 
time of proposing it. He says it is not 
made in the shape we like or at the mo- 
ment we like. He is silent as to the amount, 
and I trust that he will derive some con- 
solation from the extent of the Estimate 
which is laid before the House. In the 
Committee upstairs, of which the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
James Graham) was chairman, we took a 
great deal of evidence with regard to the 
state of the aceount pending between this 
country and Indie, and it was shown to be 
extremely unsatisfactory. 1 will read just 
a passage from the Report, beeause I wish 
to show the principle upon which the Go- 
vernment have acted in applying for this 
Vote of Credit. 


“The state of the account between the British 
Exchequer and Indian’ territory is most unsatis- 
factory. The account forthe Persian expedition is 
not yet closed. The account of the first China war 
is hardly completed yet, The account of the second 
China war, which ended in 1856, is not yet 
balanced. There are four or five different accounts 
still open, with disputed balances to a large amount; 
and with respect to the‘new expedition to China, 
India, in the midst of the great financial difficul- 
ties, has been required to )make advances in;the 
current year for all expenses incurred in taking 
up transports in India, in paying the men, and in 
providing cattle, horses, and other necessaries, as 
well as equipments for the army. There does not 
appear to be any estimate of the amount of these 
advances, but, while Indian territory is overwhelm- 
ied with debt, it will be unseemly that Great Britian, 
should make war on China out of Indian resources. 
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The repayment” of ‘these’ advances ought to ‘be 
prompt,’and within the present financial year.” 
T entirely concur.in every sentence in that 
passage of the Report. This first Estimate 
of 443,896 for past transactions, which I 
will. explain in a moment, is a sum for 
which I am at any rate not in any way 
responsible. It is an arrear owing to the 
East India Company.. The accounts have 
not been audited. The amount has not been 
entirely agreed upon, but, as the Enst In- 
dia, Company are not so rich that they can 
overlook these little debts, and as they are 
anxious we should pay them, it is neces- 
sary to pay something to them on account 
of these past transactions. Would it be 
seemly this year to make war on Indian 
resources? I think not. I think it. is 
wise and right that we should lay before 
the House of Commons, as far as we can 
form—I will not call it an estimate, but a 
guess of what possibly may be the amount 
required to repay the Indian Government, 
and to pay the army and navy engaged in 
these operations. The hon. Baronet says, 
* But you should give us this estimate in 
detail.” I do not think it is possible to 
give that estimate in detail. I asked the 
East Indian Government to send me, not 
an account of the sums already expended 
for providing and equipping the expedition, 
but an. estimate of the sums so expended, 
not however in detail, because they do not 
know the exact. sums. They refused to 
send the information. officially, upon the 
ground that they ought not to send offici- 
ally anything pretending to be an account 
which, after all, was only an estimate of 
an account. I accepted that which they 
would give unofficially, because I thought 
it very important that the Government 
should lay before the House a rough and 
approximate estimate of what the cost 
may be. I think it better to dispense with 
accuracy rather than follow the system 
which has hitherto prevailed, of first spend- 
ing the. money, saying nothing to Parlia- 
ment, and after all the transactions are 
ended coming to Parliament to make good 
a deficiency over which they have no pos- 
sible check or control. 

I will not weary the Committee by citing 
precedents, but I have carefully examined 
the precedents of the Votes for the China 
wars (that is, the first and second expedi- 
tions), of the Votes for the Caffre wars and 
the Crimean war, and in every case I find 
a lump sum ‘presented to the House and 
voted as a Vote of Credit without details. 
The reason is obvious. You cannot fore- 
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sée in’ 9 particular war whit the: 'étpen. 
diture will be. Yow have'in yoitr’estiniateg 
the actual cost of the pay of ‘the’ ‘ten and 
the cost of their kéep. ' You may put ah 
approximate estimate of what’ it will he 
when the men are on Indian allowances ag 
well as English ; you may put an approx 
mate estimate of the cost of Indian Native 
troops, but you cannot make an estimaté 
of the cost of tlie followers attached't 
these regiments, Therefore, if 1 were’té 
depart from the precedent of putting ‘thé 
Estimate in a lump sum, I should depart 
from it for the purpose of laying Before 
the House an estimate which would be it 
lusory, and one which would deceivé' the 
House as to the sums which they’ weit 
voting. What is the use of laying items 
before the House? Obviously ‘that the 
House may exercise its discretion, and aé 
cept them or not—that they may put their 
finger on one item and say this is’ too 
much—you have too many troops, too many 
camp followers, too many coolies. ‘Then 
it turns ont in practice that they are'muth 
less— that the excess of expenditute'ts 
under some other head—and thus thé it- 
terference becomes as illusory as the’ sub- 
ject to which it is applied. I may really 
say that the very term ‘* vote of credit” 
shows what is intended. It is not'an’é- 
timate—not sums of money approved: by 
the House of Commons—but a Vote given 
in confidence to the Government that they 
will spend it for purpuses whieh are requi- 
aite, to the best of their ability. And 
do not believe we could cairy on ‘War 
otherwise, unless we chose to accept'ktiow- 
ingly, and with our eyes open, delusive 
Estimates, delusive criticisms; and délusive 
Votes. I have in this case so far departed 
from precedent that, instead of voting for 
the past, I am asking you to vote for the 
future. According to practice,’I' might 
have called upon the Committee to’ vote 
£400,000 or £500,000, after peace’ has 
been made and broken and there is a fresh 
war, but I think it much’ better to put the 
whole expenditure as estimated before'the 
House of Commons. ‘Let’ us’ face’ it ‘at 
once and see what will be the: cost in the 
course of the year, and should circumstances 
fortutiately occur which’ would lead to” an 
early termination ‘of these unhappy’ hos- 
tilities, Wwe’ shall’ have so much to the 
good. Probably the Committée will ‘not 
be afraid, as the money cannot ‘be applied 
to any other purpose, and ‘it: will be very 
fortiinate if the money be’ not applied 'to 
this. oe. oe oe 
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Firat... ought. to state: what are the 
sums.of..which the items of £443,896 for 
transactions. are cemposed, In the 
jast China war there was an arrangement 
between the Treasury and the East India 
Company, that the Company should bear 
alj.the. ordinary charges of the force sent 
in, aid of the expedition, but that they 
sbould. be, reimbursed, by the Imperial Go- 
yernment all extraordinary payments. The 
gecounts were settled a few years ago, up 
t0 1847-48, We have still the balance re- 
maining unsettled, from 1848-49 to 1858- 
59, of £281,000, upon which questions 
willarise. We have £82,000 on account of 
Indian: military, forces stationed in China, 
and, about £80,000 the estimated cost of 
Indian. Native troops whieh form part. of 
the garrison of Canton, The great evil 
of. the system, to my mind, is, that in 
point of fact. you have no power over. the 
Executive as to the number of troops you 
y., You can vote every man under 
the Mutiny Act, and not a man more can 
be, employed as long as you do not vote 
more money for their pay ; but if you em- 
ploy. Indian troops you have no check on 
the amount, except in the gross sum which 
you are afterwards called upon to pay. No 
doubt, this has. been a very wrong system, 
snd part of this sum, no less than £82,000, 
is for the cost, of troops at Canton in the 
time of the gallant Officer opposite, and 
£80,000 .is for the continuance of the garri- 
son.of Hong Kong up to the time this war 
broke out. The present Estimate, there- 
fore, applicable to the war, in which, I be- 
lieve unhappily we are now engaged, is less 
than £3,800,000 by £443,896, which sum 
applies to past transactions. 
»;The Committee would probably like to 
know the sums directly or indirectly voted 
for the hina expedition. In enumerating 
them | will follow the form of the Returns 
moved for by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir John Paking- 
ton), who asks what are the sums put upon 
the.ordinary Army and Navy Estimates for 
1860-61, which are applicable to the ope- 
rations, in. China. ow, I believe that 
practically, except in the large consump- 
tion.of stores, and the transport, the men 
are, not necessarily an increased charge on 
the country for that expedition. We have, 
for instance, nine battalions of infantry in 
China; but, if there were no Chinese war, 


(one, or two battalions will be doing garrison 


duty abroad, and the other seven would be 
in| England, .where they would be useful 
enough. In the same way there would 
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have been no considerable disbandment of 
seamen in our navy had there been. no. war. 
I will, however, give the information the 
hon. Baronet, requires. The items in the 
Army Estimates for 1860-6! applicable to 
the China expedition were as follows ;— 
Cost of forces of all ranks, £399,588; 
clothing and necessaries, £42,500, pro- 
visions, forage, fuel, light, &c., £22,740— 
total, £464,828. The Navy Estimates 
for 1860-61 included the following sums : 
—Hire of transports, £107,000; coals, 
£76,000; freight of stores, £17,000 ; 
making, with provisions, bedding, &c., 
£217,900; adding the pay of men in China 
(£463,000) it gave a total of £680,900. 
These two totals in items in the Army and 
Navy Estimates together made £1,145,728. 
Of the Vote of Credit taken last year to 
the amount. of £850,000, the total ap- 
portioned for the army was £578,648, and 
for the navy £268,452. These amounts, 
together with the Vote of Credit for 
£500,000, give a grand total of about 
£2,500,000, We now come to the Vote 
before us. I have already explained that 
the sum of £443,896 in arrear due to Her 
Majesty’s Government from the East India 
Company has no relation to the China war. 
They have so little confidence in the state- 
ment they have drawn up, that they have 
forwarded it to me, not officially, but pri- 
vately, as an approximation to the. real 
amount. The cost of horses, bullocks, 
and ponies comes to £88,600; ammuni- 
tion, £16,000; advance of pay to the 
force on embareation, £145,702 ; value of 
stores issued £30,000. Altogether, with 
the hire of the Indian Government steam- 
ships, with rations and allowances to troops 
on board ship, coals, &c., we have a total 
of £1,900,922. .That is the amount of 
the East India claim due to us in the course 
of the year, supposing that the war lasts 
for a year, and that the ships are kept on 
for that time. The War Office Estimate 
includes the following items :—Difference 
between British and India rates of pay, al- 
lowances to wives and. children, cost of 
Natives attached to the force, d&e.,. for 
10,955 Europeans, £526,355; cost of 
7,623 Native troops, including pay, allow- 
ances, provisions, W&c., £182,715; extra 
clothing and necessaries £50,000; extra 
provisions, forage, land .transport, ' &,, 
£268,000 ; extra, warlike and other stores, 
£150,000 ; extra hospital charges, includ- 
ing hospital ships, £284,208; sanita 

establishments .at_ the Cape, £23,792; 
estimated cost of Native Indian troops 
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previonshy: in’ China, £67,666 — making 
@ totals of ::£1,552,736.: Then there ‘is 
the sAdmiralty Estimate: to the amount of 

- £359,017.! From the: total a deduction 
must ‘be made of ‘the’ sums which may not 
eome into payment during the year 1860- 
61. The Estimate had been fixed roughly, 
as I have stated, at £3,800,000. 

I will not now enter into the policy of 
the war, because I have ‘already had an 
opportunity of expressing my own opinions 
on that matter when the question was raised 
at'the earlier part of the Session. At one 
time there was every reason to hope from the 
advices which were reeeived from China that 
hostilities would have come to an end, and 
that'a great demonstration of force would 
alone have’ proved sufficient to procure us 
redress for the outrages which had been 
committed at the mouth of the Peiho, We 
have been disappointed in that hope. Those, 
however, who are best informed on the sub- 
ject’ still maintain that the Tartar Chief 
who is at the head of the war party in China, 
and who distinguished himself by the ar- 
rangements he made for our repulse at the 
Peiho, stands too near the Throne to be- 
agreeable to the Emperor of China. He de- 
rives great power from the party of which he 
is the organ, and till some defeat or disas- 
ter happens to him, there ie little likelihood 
of a change in the policy of the Chinese 
Government. But should any reverse be- 
fall him, it would be gladly made use of by 
the Government to reverse a policy which 
has ‘been originated by one of whom they 
are so jealous. These are mere specula- 
tions, it may be said, but they come from 
an authoritative source. Her  Majesty’s 
Government would certainly receive with 
the greatest delight and satisfaction any 
news that would encourage us in the hope 
that we. are likely to enter into a better 
state of relations with the Chinese. In 
the meanwhile I think no one can deny 
that we are bound to provide for the possi- 
bility of continuing hostile operations. We 
have very large forces in China exposed to 
a deadly climate, and we are bound to pro- 
vide them with every means to enable them 
to bring the contest to a speedy and suc- 
cessful issue. Under these'circumstances, 
I do not believe the House will be stagger- 
edseven by the large amount of this Esti- 
mate. Our Commanders in China are men 
in' whom: we havea right to repose the 
greatest confidence, for they are tried men. 
I ‘have received frém General: Sir Hope 
‘Grant the expression of his confidence in 
and’ admiration for the activity, resources, 
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and forethought which he seew dieplayeti 
by Admiral Hope.» Of General Sir Ha; 
Grant’s ‘own ‘jadgment; \prudenee;:iand 
energy I have formed) the highest! dpinion 
from the communications | have hadewah 
him. 1 think that the view he took ofthe 
question as to the pay of the troops ‘showed 
great judgment, and on another instance 
he also displayed a wise diseretion. ‘When 
ordered to oecupy Chusan as a depdty:he 
found that the lodgings for the. troops were 
small, inconvenient, damp, and excessiv 
unhealthy, He therefore decided ‘notito 
endanger the healti: of his men by aad 
them at Chusan, and, taking upon hi 

the responsibility of disobeying instrae. 
tions, he at once carried them to a neigh- 
bouring island of sandy soil, well watered, 
and wholesome. Indeed, inal) his actions 
it was impossible not to be strack witl the 
judgment and foresight displayed by Gene 
ral Sir Hope Grant, as well as by Sir Johh 
Michell, his second in command; and-we 
may safely rely upon it that whatever'em 
be done by brave and practised soldiers, 
will be accotmplished by our forces: in 
China, Looking at the late period ofthe 
Session, it is important for the Government 
and for the country that this matter should 
be decided as soon as possible; and, with- 
out making any further observations, I beg 
to move that a sum of £3,800,000 be grant 
ed to Her Majesty for the China War. *« 

Motion made, and Question proposed, * 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,800,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty towards defraying» the 
Expenses of Naval and Military, Operations jin 
China, beyond the ordinary Grants for Army and 
Naval Services for the year 1860-1, including a 
repayment of £443,896 to the Governmen 
India for Advances'on Account of former Exped 
tions ia China.” 

Sin HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
thought that the Committee had some red 
son to be surprised at the amount of the 
Vote now asked when: they rememberdd 
that the right hon. Gentleman. the, Chat 
cellor of the. Exchequer, on the: l0thi6f 
February in the present year, estimatel 
the expenditure on aceownt of the Chine 
war at £500,000. He ventured to, bay 
that at the beginning of the present See 
sion the House had no. conception. thatiit 
was about to be involved in, an expen 
ture: of nearly £4,000,000,.:.: Suehs-bow- 
ever, was. the fact, and the Chanecheref 
the Exchequer must. have  been,| he was 
certain, among: the first te regret Ahatibe 
had framed his Budget;.on, the notion! thet 
an oxpenditure really:of £4,000,000, would 
only be £500,000. Various» brancheavef 
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hanstjet were handled ,by,\the ‘right hen. |. 
e 


jhan.ima very decided \way, to which, 
Gfothere:diad been.a-clear surplus, there 
would have been. little objection.| Bat re- 
fmissions of duties, had been, made in, the 
facé of an. enormous expenditure, which 
imust|-haye , been | well, anticipated. ;. The 
right hon. Gentleman, might perhaps, be 
able to explain that to the House, bat the 
item of |'£443,896,, belonging to the last 
China war,, must have. been: well known. 
Jt was inexplicable to him how the right 
hon. Gentleman could assume a surplus of 
£500,000 when there was that outstand- 
ing Indian, claim, that was sure to come in 
whether they, had a China war or not. 
The, statement of the Secretary of State 
for, War was clear as. far as it went, but it 
showed the danger that was impending 
over'; English finanee... The House could 
not fail: to. perceive how, Indian and Eng- 
lish finance were. getting mixed up toge- 
ther... He submitted: that the proposed 
Vote of £3,800,000 ought to be divided 
into. two separate portions, the sum of 
£433,000 for the outstanding Indian debt 
forming one Vote and the balance another. 
Ii.the Vote of credit. now demanded were 
added to the 850,000 already voted in 
March, the China Vote would be brought 
up! to £4,600,000, exeluding the old In- 
dia Bill: He could not, however, admit 
that the Vote before the House was to be 
a Vote of credit, and it would be good 
policy, to. try and divide the £4,600,000 
under certain heads of expenditure. The 
House might not be able to have an esti- 
mate of each branch of expenditure, but 
uiless they had such an estimate what se- 
curity was. there that the money would be 
spent under these heads, or how was there 
to be-any appropriation or any audit ? 
The Earl of Elienborough stated the other 
day in ** another place’’ that he found no 
difficulty in making out an estimate fora 
former) Chinese war. [Mr. S. Hurpert : 
The'result was. voted in a lump sum.]} 
‘He would not enter upon the policy of the 
present China war except to say that he 
believed they could not enter upon a more 
Tuinous war. The great power of two Em- 
pites' of Kurope was about to be brought 
to'bepr against the kingdom of China, and 
he feared ‘that 'the result. would be. to in- 
volve that’ kingdom :in’ anarely: and. ruin 
vather ‘than to extend our commerce. He 
‘tusted ‘that: the right hon. Gentleman 
would undertake: on the Report to make a 
‘detailed estimate, with a large margin for 
‘contingencies. ‘ 
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Ma. HANKEY said, he wished to know 
how far the estimate for outstanding Indian 
accounts was carried up té the present day. 
I¢ was said that the war eould bot be car- 
ried on by meansof the troops in India, .ex- 
cept at. the expense in the first instance of 
the Government of India; but the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to alter this’ sys- 
tem. [Mr. Sipney HErpert: | said itought 
to be paid within the year.} As: soon jas 
the troops left this country every item. was 
paid by the Government of India, but the 
charge for reeruiting, which amounted to.a 
large sum was paid in this country, and re- 
paid by the East. India Government. He 
wished to know whether the charge for re- 
eruiting had been taken into the account. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he did not know how far it might be possi- 
ble to adopt the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Evesham (Sir Henry Willoughby), 
and divide the Vote of Credit for the actual 
expenses of the war into various items. 
The difficulty might be that, in appro- 
priating a certain portion for stores, trans- 
ports, aud freights, they might allot too 
much fer one head and too little for an- 
other. But the item of £443,896 in pay- 
ment of an old debt might be and ought to 
be separated from the rest. The House 
knew how much was wanted for that ac 
count and could appropriate it, but unless 
that were done the money might all be 
spent in stores, transports, or freights. 
Whether a further separation were possible 
he did not know, but it was important to 
get those old debts settled. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that in 
answer to the question of the hon. Member 
for Peterborough (Mr. Hankey) he wished to 
state that the outstanding account between 
the East India Government and the War 
Department relative to recruiting was not 
included in the Estimate, because it was a 
running account which was charged on the 
ordinary Estimates. 

GeneraL PEEL said, there was a fixed 
charge for every infantry soldier in excess 
of the Indian ‘establishment, and that in 
consequence of the great number sent out 
in excess of that establishment there were 
certain amounts-due from the Indian to the 
British revenue. Those amounts, how- 
ever, became repayable from the latter to 
the former when the men were sent. back, 
so that for every infantry soldier who had 
been despatche:l from India to China.a sum 
of £17, forvevery calvary soldier a sutn of 
£30, and for overy artilleryman a sum of 
£50 would have to be :efunded, and those 
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sums were not, he contended, included in 
the present’ Estimates.’ | He ‘should ‘also 
wish» to nseertain | from: his ‘right’ how. 
Friend how much of the £3,800,000, for 
which ‘a Vote ‘was to be'taken; had been al- 
ready expended. He might add that ‘he 
thought’ his right hon. Friend was hardly 
justified in deducting from the expenses: of 
the China’ war the amount paid to troops 
who were represented here by a force of 
embodied: Militia, which could be disem- 
bodied if those troops were available at 


home, 

Mr: SIDNEY HERBERT ‘said, ‘he 
would try to explain, although he could 
hot’ give any very satisfactory answer to 
the ‘hon. Baronet’s suggestion of ‘framing 
the Estimate under various heads of 'ex- 
penditure, distinguishing the expenses on 
account of the British and: Native forces, 
with ‘a ‘statement of what monies had 
already been drawn on account of the war 
in‘China, The latter could not possibly 
be ascertained until the accounts for the 
Indian army for 1859-60 were sent home. 
Until then the Government eould ‘not tell 
under what heads there was a deficiency 
or an excess. ' Not a sixpence, however, 
of the Vote asked for was: applicable to 
any deficiency or excess in the last year. 
That would be covered out of the £850,000 
voted at the beginning of the Session; ‘but 
if there was any sufficient saving over the 
ordinary Estimate to cover it then the Vote 
of' Credit would not be applied, or applied 
only to meet the deficiency; otherwise the 
money would be applicable to the expenses 
of the war in the present ‘year. ‘The ‘Go- 
vernment at home did not know what had 
been'actually spent. The East India Go- 
vernment had told them what may have 
been spent, and the Government ‘wished 
only to: take such a sum as would: enable 
them’ in the course of the ‘year -to pay ex- 
penses on account, either previously to or 
after audit, instead of postponing the settle- 
ment 'for three or four years. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
should ‘propose to diminish the Vote for 
£3,800,000 by £443,896, the amount due 
to the Indian Government, and to leave 
the surplus applicable for the: purposes in- 
tended. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING concurred in 
the expediency of ‘aceeding to the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Baronet. 

-Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT signified his 
assent, 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: ‘The hon. Baronet the: Member 


General Peel 
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for Evesham has expressed his surprise at 
the ‘large amoutit'of ‘money “whith the 
House is asked to' grant on acount’ of the 
war with China, and in that’ ‘surprisel] 
myself was, I‘ must confess, disposéd th 
share, when the enormous amount réquited 
was first brought under my notice.” "Phe 
present state of things tias, however, beth 
with the Government only ‘® recent’ di. 
covery, for ‘although it was obvious éver 
since our ‘ultimatum or proposals had’ beta 
rejected by the Chinese, that war would in 
all likelihood ensue, ‘and a Vote required, 
yet it was only within ‘a ‘short period “that 
we were enabled to form anything liké‘ah 
accurate conjecture as to the probable ex 
penditare which would be rendered ‘neces. 
sary, and T need scareely add ‘that every 
fresh communication ‘tends to show that 
the limits of the probable‘ demand must be 
extended: But the hon. Baronet con 
that it was wrong to state’ in the’ Hows 
of Commons in February last ‘that’ ther 
would be a surplus of half’ a million in 
round numbers on the balance of reventie 
and expenditure, when outstanding debts 
to: about the same amount were due ‘fo the 
East India Company which the Govern 
ment must have known would beedine ‘pay. 
able. Now, on that point, the hon. Bare 
net is entirely in error, for the Govern. 
ment had not the smallest knowledge’ that 
the money would become payable, ‘nor'am 
I aware they could possess ‘any such infor 
mation. The fact is that this money was 
found to have become payable after a close 
inquiry into running aceounts, ‘consisting 
of a great variety of items and a length 
ened ¢orresporidence and discussions with 
respect to them, which extended overs 
number of years. For ‘my own'part, Thad 
no knowledge whatever when the’ Hatit 
mates of the year were framed, as to what 
sums were likely to become ‘payable! be 
tween the East’ India’ and the Home Ge 
vernment, nor did I ‘think’ any ‘officer 6f 
the Government could ‘have furnished ‘me 
with’ any prospective information’ on’ the 
subject: That is my answer with regatd 
to the £500,000 in question, Bat thé 
hon. Baronet has gone ‘further, and eon! 
tends that the Government ought’ not’te 
have entertained any project for the gene 
ral ¥eeonstruction or modification’ of ‘thé 
taxation of the country at ia ‘time when 
there was so large an expenditure as! that 
for the China war ‘in prospect?’ Now,’ thé 
answer to that chargé must)’ in''® 
measure, depend ‘upon how far this expen 
diture could safely be said to be in pro 
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clusive to our representative|in\China, I. do 


peet at the time, and. how. far the. Govern- 
ment .were,.in. possession of, information, on 
the subject; beyond \that which was open 
to every Member. of the, House, , Let me 
for a. moment suppose that we had peculiar 
means of estimating the probable amount 
of the expenditure in question, and that 
we had in consequence known in February 
last that. it, would, be. necessary. to. make 
provision for £3,800,000.; it is obvious 
that in. order todo. so, we must have asked 
the House, even though no tax were repeal- 
ed and no commercial ‘treaty with France 
were concluded, to impose £2,000,000. or 
£3,000,000 in the shape of fresh taxes on 
the country, a proposal, which, in my opin- 
jon, it, would: be,most unreasonable, on. our 

to. make. The trnth of the matter is 
and this, however, ,is the moral to. be 
drawn from, discussions such as this. iv 
which we are engaged—that it is utterly 
and absolutely impossible to estimate the 
entire charge for a.war arising under cir- 
eumstanees., such as: those in| which, that 
with, China has,originated.. There were 
but two, elements of the case upon whieh 
to. found .a decision in our possession in 
February, the one being that.we knew the 
terms which we meant to propose to China; 
the other, that we. were aware of the 
amount, of. force. which the Cabinet had 
decided on sending to that country. . The 
terms embraced a demand for explanation 
of the attack on our ships, and the ratifi- 
eation of the treaty which the Earl of 
Elgin had made.; but did not include any 
demand for compensation in money over 
and above that which the Chinese had al- 
ready promised to pay. The amount of 
force which the Cabinet decided on. send- 
ing out was 10,000, men, in case the whole 
force consisted of Europeans, but in the 
eventof any small portion of it being com- 
posed of Native, Indian troops, its numbers 
mere to be proportionately increased, so as 
to,render it equal in, point of efficiency to 
an-army of 10,000 Europears. That was 
the knowledge which the Government. pes- 
sessed in February. I do not know whe- 
ther the House was also, in possession of 
the terms.that had. been proposed to China, 
but it did .know the, intentions of . the Go- 
vernment as to the number of men to be 
sent, Now, just see what. the intentions 
of: the. Government at home. are, worth 
48;tv. proceedings of this mature at . the 
other end |of,.the world., The, terms we 
intended to send, to: China wero. essentially 

ed, and a compensation was demanded 
for reasons of policy which appeared con- 
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not cast. any blame upon that gentleman, 
but the faet illustrates the necessary feeble- 
ness and inefficiency of control which the 
Cabinet in London can exetcise over trans- 
actions. of this kind. Then, as; to the 
amount. of force... The amount of the 
forces under orders. for China, which have 
left. the ports of England and India for 
that country, is nearly twice the amount 
upon which the Cabinet had deeided. 
Under these circumstances the hon. Ba- 
ronet can easily judge bow impossible it 
was for the Cabinet at home to form a 
clear judgment of the likelihood of a war, 
and of its seale of cost. Besides this the 
Committee must recollect that this mode of 
providing the cost of these wars is quite 
new to our annals, 

We have unfortunately had a variety of 
these wars, but they have been paid for 
almost entirely through the medium of the 
finance of the East India Company, the 
demands, made upon this House at the 
commencement of those wars being very 
insignificant, and, for the most part, the 
cost has been repaid when the wars were 
concluded. The first of these wars was in 
1840, and the sum voted by this House 
in that year was £173,000. In 1841 it 
only grew to £400,000. In 1842 it in- 
creased to nearly £1,100,000, and im 
1843 ao further sum of £821,000 was 
voted, and‘even then a large balance re- 
mained, a great part of which was not dis- 
posed of until years after. Now, we are 
in. a different state of circumstances. A 
large. portion of the expenditure is still to 
be defrayed through the medium of the 
East India Government ; but im econse- 
quence of the change which has taken 
place in the Government of the East 
Indies, as well as the circumstances. of 
the country, it has become our duty. to 
ask the House to, provide at once the 
means to meet, as far as we ean estimate 
it, the whole expenditure that will be in- 
eurred either directly by ourselves or in- 
directly by the Indian Government. 

The Committee must. remember that in 
respect of a good deal of this expenditure it 
is in advance. The hon. Baronet has given 
notice of a) Motion to ask what advances 
have already. been made on account of the 
war in China. I do mot. apprehend that it 
will be, possible to answer that Motion, be- 
cause the great bulk of the expenditure is 
paid either through the medium of the East 
India, Government,..of whose account we 
are not in possession, or through. the me. 
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dium of the Treasury-chest in China, The 
payments made from the Treasury-chest in 
China are made in this way:—The persons 
having charge of the chest seeing that a 
great:demand upon it is likely to occur, 
will not wait for the occurrence of that de- 
mand, but take steps beforehand to place 
themselves in funds to meet:it. They make 
a demand, not formally, for the special 
purposes of the Chinese war, but to meet 
whatever lawful and proper demand may 
be made upon the chest. These sums are, 
to.a great extent, sent in advance ; some 
portion is paid through bills, negotiated 
there, and sent home by the officers of the 
Treasury-chest ; but it is their duty not 
to be dependent upon the negotiation of 
bills, as that might cause embarrassment, 
if not loss to the country. It is their duty 
to provide funds under all circumstances, 
and with this they must goon as long as 
the war is likely to continue, and therefore 
one of the incidents of a war of this nature 
is that. a large portion of the draughts 
made upon this country must be paid in 
adyance, and probably when the war in 
China shall terminate, especially if it ter- 
minates rapidly or suddenly, the Treasury- 
chest may have a large amount of funds 
which will be unnecessary, and’ which will 
be returned home. I mention these things 
to. show how impossible it is even now to 
frame what is called an estimate, but at a 
time when Parliament is about to separate 
it is our duty to make the best conjectural 
statement we can, and to ask as large a 
sum as will make us independent until the 
close of the campaign—that is, practically 
until the close of the financial year, The 
hon. Baronet will see how different are the 
cireumstances now from what they were on 
former occasions. 

The hon. Baronet says, however, that in 
my financial statement I proposed £500,000 
as ‘a Vote of Credit for the war in China, 
He is inaccurate in that statement, and on 
a point that forms the essence of it. What 
I did say was this, I referred to the Votes 
we had already taken in the course of the 
Session before the 10th of February for 
the financial year, which had not then ex- 
pired ; I referred to the Votes ineluded in 
the: Estimates for the present year; and I 
said also, as to the extraordinary expendi- 
ture of the expedition, we ask for £500,000, 
in order to defray the cost of an expedition 
that was to bear, iu) the first instance, a 
peaceful remonstrance. That was clearly 
a declaration that I was not asking for a 
sum of money that would suffice to defray 
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the cost of a war) in» China, through the 
finaucial year. I do not hesitate ito isay 
it would have been wrong, to make sauy 
such request. The lion, Baronet addresses 
the question to me, but he knows, aswell ag 
I do that it is not the business of the-Ch 

cellor of the Exchequer to frame. Mili 

Estimates, They are framed by. the Ca 
binet, and I am willing to take my share.ef 
responsibility for them. Butin the month of 
February, having six months of the Pap 
liamentary Session before us, having sent 
out certain terms, having directed an ex- 
pedition, and having the power of applying 
to Parliament for the charges of the war, 
if. a war should break out, Parliament be- 
ing as good a judge as, ourselves of; the 
probability of such an event, it would have 
been not only unnecessary, but a deeided 
breach of our duty, if we had applied) to 
Parliament to defray the expenditure fora 
war that had not commenced, that might 
not commence, and of the chance of which 
Parliament could judge as well as we could. 
The demand we made on aecuunt of that 
expedition was very large, in some respe¢ts 
larger than is stated by my right hon. 
Friend, because of some items of expendi- 
ture that had been ineurred by this countey 
which did not directly appeur. as part of 
the expenditure for the Chinese expedition, 
and yet were entirely and in substance due 
to it, I will mention one instance. In the 
course of last autumn the Admiralty made 
application to the Treasury to sanction the 
formation of certain contracts for gunboats 
which were not included in the Estiniates 
of last Session. The Treasury acceded,:on 
the ground that a demand had been made 
on the fleet for gunboats with a viewto 
service in China, and: the cost of building 
them—lI do not recollect the exact amount 
—although not appearing as set. down to 
the expedition, was really. apart ofits 
cliarge. I hope that the Vote! we: ask will 
eover all charges during the financial year; 
but, after what has occurred, «J, 'de: not 
think the Government can with prudenbe 
make itself responsible for what may: be 
the expenditure for such a war, The seene 
is so distant, the circumstances) vary 20 
from time to time, that it mast ‘be left:to 
others on the spot'to take’ decisions whieh 
otherwise would be taken with the imme- 
diate authority of the Governments If, 
unhappily, it should be prolonged 'beyopd 
the present year, the charge’for the second 
year will in all likelihood:be greater; stall 
events, it will be as great as that;we now 
ask for the first year of that wario’ And 
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whit is'the lesson we: ought to draw from 
thatceircumstance? It is very desirable 
that -we should, if possible, draw some 
jesson from ‘it s:and I confess the lesson 1 
draw is:this—that: it is impossible to eheck 
proceeding's of this kind, growin out of 
transaétions such as the deplorable events 
atthe mouth of the Peiho, when once they 
. ‘What you should really look to is 

the’ mode of conducting your ordinary com- 
munications with such distant Powers, and 
the responsibility» under which they are 
conducted. It isan extremely dangerous 
of policy that sends forth treaties 

to’ be exchanged at the sword’s point and 
at the cannon’s mouth. By that system 
of policy you necessarily place in the hands 
of the remote’ agents of your’ power an 
amount of discretion and: responsibility 
which I think too great for men to bear, 
and certainly much greater than you would 
ever consent to place in the hands of your 
Cabinet at home. If I am to look for the 
immediate eause of this unhappy outbreak, 
I might say I find it in the instructions of 
the Earl of Malmesbury to Mr. Bruce— 
[* Oh, oh !’’]—hear me out~—instructions 
whieli desired him to-ptoceed to the Peiho 
for the purpose of exchanging the treaties 
attended by a sufficient naval force; but— 
and this is the sequel of my sentence—in 
my opinion, it would be most: unjust to 
ace the responsibility on the Earl of 
almesbury, because, in sending these in- 
structions—although his was the immedi- 
ate responsibility, being at the Foreign 
Office at the time—I do. not think he acted 
on grounds peculiar to himself or the Ad- 
ministration of which he was a Member, 
but rather in conformity with what we may 
say had been more or less very unfortu- 
nately the recent tradition of this eountry 
with regard to the condwet of such transac- 
tions. *:1 do not swish, therefore, to be mis- 
understood as if,'in: naming the Earl of 
Malmesbury, I was in the slightest degree 
charging upon: him peculiar responsibility, 
TL ecannot venture to hold out any expecta- 
tions; now that we have reason to believe 
the war has: actually: broken out, with re- 
gard ‘to: the limits: er amount of the de- 
mands that may be made on the House, 
or the period at which those hostilities hap- 
piy: may be bravght to a termination. I 
trust ‘and pray that may be at an early 
period.» I: believe: there. is :no alternative 


 but»to.submit,; however reluctantly,: to this 


large demand, which we have submitted at 
the earliest period at which we could place 
it: before you. iI trust we shall listen to 
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the lesson which is ‘taught’ us by these 
transactions, by considering’ the manner in 
which we have been accustomed to transact 
business: of this kind in distant quarters 
of the globe, and under circumstances of 
grave and serious loss, as at the outbreak 
in the Peiho; I trust the eountry will take 
that matter into serious consideration, and 
that for the future we may be less likely to 
ineur: the repetition of such a deplorable 
calamity. ly 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: There is 
much in the present state of public affairs 
of a serious character, but nothing in my 
opinion is so gravely anxious as this: most 
unhappy Chinese war; and it appears to 
me the House has a right to expeet fur- 
ther: explanations from the Government 
than we have yet received with regard ‘to 
the enormous expenditure imvolved in it. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War said in his speech he 
would not enter into the policy of this war; 
but I must say, I think, with regard to the 
poliey of the war and the intentions of the 
Government in regard to that policy, we 
have a right to demand further explana- 
tions than we have yet received. What 
was the language of the noble Lord the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs when this sub- 
ject was under consideration on the 16th 
of March? The language of the noble 
Lord was this :— 

“The terms of the negotiations have not yet 
been settled. Instructions have been drawn up, 
but there are some points on whieh we still wish 
for further explanations.” , 
Further! on the ‘noble Lord said, ‘* What 
we have to do there is merely to trade”’+- 
1 wish the Government and country would 
bear that in mind—* but for the purpose 
of trading we must have ‘seeurity for the 

ersons and property of our ‘countrymen.”” 
he noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment held similar language. He said :— 

“ We have been called upon to state what our 
policy is, and what are the ‘instructions ‘we have 
given, but I respectfully beg leave to/decline dn- 
swering these questions ; we cannot ¢lo so, lest.we 
should defeat the purpose we haye in view,” 
Here then, we have on the parti of beth 
noble Lords a refusal, which might have 
been judicious and proper at that moment, 
to enter into what were their intentionsin 
regard to:that unfortunate war. To-night 
we have been told: by the right hon. Chan- 
cellor of the Kxehequer that the sole ob- 
ject of this expedition to- China was 10 de- 
mand. the ratification of ‘the treaty, and 
what he called aiexplanation—in a former 
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débate it:svas'ealled:an apology!) “Well 
then, ‘here: :we ‘find the:|Government> not 
regarding sufficiently that important: object 
of ‘trade, as to which I quite ‘agree with 
the noble Lord, ‘but»embarking:in those 
fuinous wars'in order to force: on that  dis- 
tant and ‘half-civilized empire the forms of 
European diplomacy. 1 confess we cannot 
—_ our present position with respect to 
China with too much anxiety. It is not 
only ‘that beyond all questions’ serious 
doubts ‘have long ‘been entertained, ‘and 
aro ‘at this moment entertained with re- 
gard 'to the whole justice and propriety of 
our poliey: It is not only that we are 
asked now 'to embark: in’ what, to ‘use the 
popular phrase of the day, is a ‘* gigantic” 
expenditure; but, unhappily in ‘addition ‘to 
all this, at a moment when we ought to have 
our resources of all kinds coneentrated at 
home, we find our pecuniary resourees and 
our military resources divided and distract- 
ed by embarking in this unfortunate strug- 
gle. [*‘ Hear, hear!’’}) I am glad to hear 
that cheer from the Treasury Bench. I 
am glad to see that they feel the magni- 
tude of this evil, because they cannot re- 
ecognize it without seeing the immense re- 
sponsibility that rests on them if they are 
pressing demands on China one iota beyond 
what ‘the ‘strictest view of the justice of 
the case, and the commercial interests of 
this country demand. What is. the ex- 
péetise involved? It is perfeetly frightful. 
I ‘believe at this moment we are committed 
by this unhappy struggle to an expendi- 
ture amounting to between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000. [The CHancettor of the Ex- 
cnEequen’: Nearly £6,000,000.] There 
was £850,000 from the last financial year: 
tlie additions to the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates for the eurrent year, and now this 
enormous Vote of nearly £4,000,000. The 
right ‘hon. Gentleman the Secretary’ of 
State for War sought to reduce the amount 
of this expenditure by telling us that if 
a large proportion of this force had not 
been engaged in this struggle in China they 
would’ have ‘been on the establishment at 
home, but he forgot the regiments of em- 
bodied militia in this country represented 
seven battalions that might have been dis- 
pensed with: ‘The statement of the right 
hon Gentleman was perfectly fair, but this 
raises another question of considerable in- 
terest, and that is whether or not we ought 
not to have heard a little more of this’ en- 
ormons amount of expenditure when the 
finanees' of the year were explained. T'liave 
ho’ right ‘or inelination ‘to'aceuse the right 
Sir John Pakington 
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hon.! Chaneellor: of: the: :Exehequbr ywith 
having dealt in ‘the ‘least :unfairly iby ithe 
House; but] must say, after: héarinig:the 
explanations: given; this ‘evening; :the ims 
pression does remain on: my nind that Gox 
vernment ought to have given more detailed 


| information on this:matter when the Budget 


was brought forward: I remeaiber nothing 
im the statement of theoright’ hon. Gem 
tleman im connection with the: expenditure 
in China but the Vote of Credit for £500,000 
whieh he then proposed to take. And what 
has lis argument been! to-night 2 :In/ ans: 
swer to my hon. Friend (Sir. H. Willoughs 
by) he has just:told us thatit was impos« 
sible» for ‘the: Government to» foresee: that 
they would be involved im an expenditure! 
of nearly £4,000,000, and that. therefor 
he would not have been: justified: on: thei 
10th of February) im: proposing taxes to 
meet so uncertain’ an expenditute. | But; 
that is not the issue raised.» ‘The question 
is whether, in the state-of! cour relations; 
with China at that) moment, the Govern:) 
ment were justified in proposing to remit: 
taxation; whether they were justified in) 
tampering with the finances ‘of this eoun- 
try as they didion the 10th: of- February; 
when they must have known that: this im 
mense expenditure was at least/a probabis 
lity. The: right: bon. Gentleman tells ius 
that all they then knew of; was: what ‘he! 
called) a peaceful remonstrance,: and he 
says the magnitude of these expenses isa) 
recent discovery. Butilet me:ask* him 
whether the cost of the peaceful remon~ 
strance was not at that. time’ incurred, 
What was’ the form of the peaceful remon+ 
strauee? It was the despatch: of avery 
powerful force, in order to. give weightvand: 
dignity to the representations: which ‘we 
intended to make to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. I stated long before that I attach- 
ed no blame. to. the Government. in_ this. 
respect. On the contrary, I think. they: 
were right in making this peacefal remow- 
strance in a formidable shape ; that they’ 
were right in considering the prestige and 
the power of England, and ‘in sending’ to’ 
China a force competent to support ‘their 
demands. But they must have known that’ 
even in the event of their proposals: being® 
accepted, a peaceful remonstrance of this 
kind would ‘be ‘a most ‘costly proceeding’ 
and that its’ expenses ‘must be defrayed’ 
from the revenue of the current your. E 
must say, therefore; that the explanation! 
given by ‘the right hom.) Gentleman upon 
this point has not ‘been satisfactory.’ The 
Government ought to ‘have! foreseen—L 
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pouty (do) net: Know! haw they eonld) have 
avoided foresecing-that' there was no. rea- 
sonable: chance of .£500,000 covering the 
eost incurred, and -] repent that they were 
not) justified \in tampering» with, the -re- 
sourees of the eountry when they had the 
probability of this war hanging over. them. 
We: havevalso;:1: think,.a right, to: some 
farther explanation. | The Committee have 
been told with great: eandour: that if: this 
war’, goes .on':' they). must. not. suppose 
£6;000,000. will Jast. very long, and: that 
in’ all | probability the second year will be 
even more ieostly than: the. first.» Well 
new, what’ are::you: going)-to fight) for ? 
What practical advantages to this | coun- 
tryareyou seeking to obtain? | Are you 
fighting forian apology ?. Are you fight- 
ing’ for the ‘ratification of a treaty whieh 
we know is worth little; when you have 
got it 2. These arc questions of the gravest 
character... We are embarking im: an ex- 
penditure which is fearful:in amount; ‘The 
Government ask us to commit ourselves to 
an outlay of not Jess than £6,000,000 for 
the ‘current year, with the prospect that 
unless matters. are managed with the 
grestest wisdom, ‘delicacy, and success we 
may -be involved in. still. larger -expenses 
in future years, I say, then, in the name 
ofthe . British public that: we are. entitled 
toa fuller explanation than we have yet 
received as to the definite objects of the 
Chinese expedition, the intentions of the 
Government, the 'modé in which they pro- 
pose to: carry out those intentions, the in- 
structions they: have given, and the secu- 
rity which the public will have that these 
enormous sums of money will produce sa- 
tisfactory results. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,356,104, be 
gtanted' to’ Her ''Majesty, ‘towards defraying' the 
Expenses''of Naval and Military Operatione in 
China;-beyond. the, ordinary grants for Army and. 
Nayy Services for, the year 1860-1,” aid 

Mr,, BAILLIE,, COCHRANE. moved 
that. the, Chairman report. Progress. 

Motion made, and. Question, proposed, 
‘| That.the Chairman do, report Progress, 
and ask leave to, sit again.”’ 

‘Lorn JOHN, RUSSELL: Whatever 
way be done with, regard to the | Motion, I 
cannot) allow the, statement, of, the, right 
hon. Gentleman, who; has just sat, down, to 
pass entizely unnoticed. . Iam, quite aware 
of, the grave, responsibility, which hangs, 
over the, Government, but, we -bave sharers. 
in that, responsibility, jam, not. about, to 
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blaiie the sight honi Gentleman, or,.the 
Government to which he. belonged, but the 
Committee | must : take into: aecount the 
orders given and the course pursued! by the 
right hon, Gentleman and his edlleagues 
when: in office... The news of the Treaty 
of Tien-tsin was received by. ‘the . Earl 
of. Derby’s Government. with very, great 


joy: We heard everywhere, whete the 


Karl of Derby appeared, great commenda> 
tion of the Bar) of Elgin, for signing that 
treaty.» The: late Government, therefore 
made the signing of the treaty no watter 
of blame. . But: what did they proceed, te 
do? . According to the views whieb some 
hon. Gentlemen .entertain—views whieh. 
do not adopt, and with which I do,, not 
agree—they might have: instrueted Mr, 
Bruee to come to. any agreement with the 
Chinese, who are much better acquainted 
with diplomacy than. the right hon. Gen+ 
tleman seems to suppose. The Chinese 
were quite ready to negotiate the treaty 
ever again, and to ask that the Articles 
which were disagreeable to them should, be 
revised and the objectionable parts omitted, 
Mr. Bruce might then have gone to Pekin 
as, Mr, Ward went, and he, might have 
been. sent back to procure a ratification. of 
the treaty elsewhere. All this might have 
been done, but that was not the course 
which the, Earl of Malmesbury and, the 
right hon. Gentleman | followed. ,, They de+ 
sired Mr. Bruce to.go in force to the mouth 
of the Peiho. Two months before we came 
into office there was a meeting at Hong 
Kong, at which Mr. Bruce attended with 
Sir| Charles Van Straubenzee and Rear 
Admiral Hope, to consider what. were the 
instructions of the Government and what 
it behoved them todo; and they came,to 
the unanimous conclusion that it was their 
duty to go with an imposing force, to the 
mouth of the Peiho. This is the statement 
made-—‘ Sir Charles Van Straubenzee and 
Admiral. Hope concarrred in. this. view. 
The latter, said. that his imstructions.con- 
tensplated the Minister being escorted with 
an imposing force.’’) What was. the mean, 
ing of that? .From, whence did Admiral 
Hope receive. these instructions? Why, 
from the Admiralty, at) which the right 
hon. Gentleman, presided ; and, therefore, 
when the right hon, Gentleman comes down 
now with an air, of, surprise, wondering how. 
itis, that, the, present Ministry, have ,in- 
volved, the, country in a war, calling .us, to 
an account. for, so doing, ,and delivering 
solemn warnings, J, must, say that. itis 
hardly.in keeping with, the position he. has 
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filled and the’ course ‘he has followed upon 
this question. ‘Our commanders thought 
it ‘right to’ do ‘what’ they had’ been com- 
minded: to' do, and went to the mouth of 
the Péiho with an imposing force. They 
had then no farther instructions. The Earl 
of Malmesbury was quite right when he 
said he had given no instructions to Mr. 
Bruce and Admiral Hope to enter the 
Peiho, clear the river, and proceed to Tien- 
tsin by force. But these gentlemen, being 
without instructions, found ‘themselves; as 
a British Plenipotentiary and Admiral,’ in 
a considerable difficulty. The Chinese are 
inthe habit of carrying shields upon which 
frightfal heads are ‘represented, and they 
suppose that on beholding those terrible 
countenances the enemy will run away, but 
if the enemy does not ran away they are 
very apt to run away themselves. Now, 
if our commanders, arriving off the Petho 
with an imposing force, had turned round 
on finding that it did not impose on the 
Chinese, and had set’ sail in the other 
direction for Hong Kong, this would have 
been an imitation of the Chinese ‘in what 
is not the most honourable or distinguished 
part of the Chinese policy. I say, then, 
that the right hon. Gentleman is himself in 
a great degree responsible for what was done 
on this occasion by Mr. Bruce and Admiral 
Hope; men, we must remember, with 
English hearts and feelings, with English 
ae and desirous to uphold the national 

onour. Then, what was it we desired ? 
As my right hon. Friend has said, we de- 
sired first an explanation; but, when ‘we 
found that the Emperor sanctioned these 
proceedings, although everybody pretended 
that he knew nothing of what was going 
on, and that they were fighting on their 
own account, we then demanded an apo- 
logy for these proceedings. The right hon. 
Gentleman says I stated that our only bu- 
siness in China was trade; but he added, 
niost truly, that it must be trade, with se- 
curity to the persons and the property of 
British subjects. Now, when a British force 
had attempted to go up the river, with a 
view to obtain the ratification of the Trea- 
ty of Tien-tsin; and when they had been 
treacherously attacked—their loss in killed 
and wounded being 400 or 500 men—the 
Cabinet felt that if they had then sent 
humbly to ask permission to have the 
treaty ratified, without a word more being 
said on our part, they would have veen 
exposing the lives and property of every 
British trader in China ‘to certain’ risk, 
and,: probably, ‘in ‘most’ cases, to certain 
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destriietion. ““Is there anything wrong tp 
that supposition? The’ tight’ hon. Gentle 
man asks a farther question—what is ow 
present policy’ in’China?' ‘Surely, he mast 
have read the despatches: We asked, ip 
the first place, that the whole ‘Treaty’ of 
Tien-tsin should be’ accepted with wn apo 
logy, and that then no indemnity or eom- 
pensation would be sought’ for.” It’ ‘ap- 
peared ‘the French Government had sent 
orders that their representative should'claim 
compensation. Mr. Brace informed ‘us, by 
a despatch ofthe 6th of February) that’ he 
had considered the danger there would'be 
in making 4 separate demand from that ‘of 
the French; and that therefore ‘he had “in 
cluded in his demands a claim for ‘compen’ 
sation likewise. ‘It does not seen? that’ this 
claim to compensation made any differenee 
to the Chinese answer, which amounted 16 
a’ total refusal’ of our terme.’ Will any’ 
man say, then, that these terms ‘are: not 
moderate and reasonable? The question; 
then, came to be whether’ the foree that 
we have sent out must not proceed, and 
must not insist on compliance with our de/ 
mands. The question to be’ considered te 
night is, whether you wil! sanctidn the ex- 
penses we have incurred, in pursuance of'a 
policy which I hold to be right, and which 
I am ready to defend, but for which ‘the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite and his col 
leagues are as much responsible ‘as’ Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Sin JAMES ELPHINSTONE said; 
there could be no doubt whatever that'we 
were now at war with China, and that that 
war was the result of twenty years of the 
most flagrant’ poliey on our part. “Bat'the 
more immediate question before the Commit- 
tee was whether they would'grant a sum of 
£3,800,000 to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and upon what pretence they should grant 
it. That money he believed: had been spent, 
and they would never sce a farthing of it. 
By the ordinary mode of’ proceeding ‘the 
delivery of the troops ‘would ‘have’ been 
taken from Chatham, but now it was taken 
at Singapore, whither the men‘ had’ gone 
from’ Bengal, and at Singapore they would 
come upon the finances of India: Now we 
could see the result of taking’ India under 
our protection. The two accounts’ would 
run one into’ the other to such ‘a degree 
that a clever Chancellor of thé Exehequer 
would easily be able ‘so to mystify the 
House that they would not be aware where 
the one began or the other ended. ' That 
convietion had weighed on ‘his mitd all this 
Session,’ and guided his ‘votes.  Nothity 
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eguld. have been more, reckless or improvi: |) 


vident; than the. right hon., Gentleman’s 
Budget... They. had the French Treaty 
brought; forward to. throw. dust jn. their 
eyes... They also hada remission of taxes, 
and.that in the: face of a deficiency which 
was certain to|arise from this cause. The 
right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had told them of the considera- 
tions which influenced the Government in 
this matter, one of which considerations 
was that, the Chinese had gained a great 
and palpable victory. Would anybody say 
it. was an easy thing to deal with Asiatics 
when ‘they had gained a victory? That 
being so, the Government ought not to 
have wantonly thrown away the resources 
at ‘their command. They were entering 
on a.course of warfare with the Chinese of 
which no man could see the end. It was 
the height of imprudence to have had any- 
thing to do with the Peiho or Pekin. It 
was the greatest fallacy to say our going 
to the Peiho was for the protection of Bri- 
tish lives. and property in China. The 
Gulf of Pechelee was a sealed book to our 
commerce. Where British subjects and 
British, property really were, there alone 
they could be and ought to be protected. 
If we took up a good strategical position 
at the points where our trade was actually 
carried on, or. one that commanded the in- 
ternal navigation of China, no doubt we 
could induce the Chinese Government to 
allow that trade to be satisfactorily pur- 
sued, which was our only justification for 
going to China at all. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, he 
would tell the House why they were fight- 
ing. in China. They were fighting. because 
they had sent.a diplomatist to China, and 
ven him 3 great deal too much power. 

f the Admiral and General had been left 
to themselves, and not goaded on by Mr. 
Bruce, we should never have had the Peiho 
business, nor had to pay the money for 
this war, The Earl of Elgin when in China 
tried, to exercise the same power over his 
gallant Friend near bim (Admiral, Sey- 
mour) as Mr,, Bruce did over Admiral 
Hope ; but his gallant Friend, who knew 
best how operations in that country should 
be carried on, resisted: the pressure put 
upon him, and the consequence was that he 
succeeded in everything he attempted at 
the Peiho,. If Admiral Hope and General 
Straubenzee had been left to themselves, 
no doubt the results would have been the 
same, A diplomatist sent out with such 


large powers was sure to make a mess of it. 
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Viscount, PALMERSTON ; [:hope,the 

House will not, agree to this Motion., B 
dividing the, Vote my right hon. Frien 
has taken away all reason for reporting 
progress, because the second Vote will en- 
able those hon. Gentlemen who. still wish 
tospeak on the general subject to deliver 
their sentiments on the second Vote. Hon. 
Gentlemen go on as if they imagined the 
Session would be eternal—as if the year 
was to be devoted entirely to the proceed- 
ings of this House, We go.on from day 
to day, with a solemn air, putting off busi- 
ness when really there is not a jday,,.to 
spare. Hon, Gentlemen ought to recollect 
that there is a great deal of business) be- 
fore us, and that if we go on putting off 
these Votes from day to day there will be 
no end of the Session., I shall, therefore; 
certainly oppose the Motion, and.I will 
take the sense of the House on the sub- 
ject. 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, the 
reason he had moved to report progress 
was that he and his Friends on that side 
had been taken by surprise at the magni-~ 
tude of the Vote, which was what none. of 
them had ever imagined before it was laid 
on the table. He also complained that no 
Foreign-Office despatches on this subject 
had been produced of later date than the 
10th of November. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I think if the noble 
Lord had inade his speech on the value of 
time at the beginning of the Session. it 
would have had some effect on. the House, 
and might have exercised a beneficial in- 
fluence on our proceedings. Unfortunately 
the Government were not then impressed 
with the truth which the noble Lord hag 
now embraced. But we cannot conceal 
from ourselves that we have now consider- 
ably passed Midsummer-day, and I believe 
there is every wish on the part of the 
House to assist the Government in carry- 
ing on the business of the country, pro- 
vided that it can be done with a fair exer- 
cise of our Parliamentary rights and our 
public duties, which, I trust, however ad- 
vanced may be the period of the Session, 
we shall not be induced to forget. It cer- 
tainly does appear that. by dividing the 
Vote into two an opportunity will be ,af- 
forded to hon, Gentlemen to make their 
not unnatural comments on the unsatisfac- 
tory state of our affairs in China; and, 
therefore, I venture to ask my hon. Friend 
not to press his Motion. But. the noble 
Lord ought. to recollect that this important 
discussion began late in the evening, an 
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therefore the Motion of my hon. Friend is 
not unreasonable. It is only because, I 
feel that another opportunity will be! af- 
forded to my hon.-Friend, and those who 
think ‘with him, to express their opinions 
that I venture to take the responsibility 
now of asking him not to press his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn; Original 
Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed;., Resolutions to be re- 
ported Zo-morrow. Comuittee to sitagain 
To-morrow, 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1856, AMENDMENT BILL. 


LEAVE.——FIRST READING. 


Mr. CARDWELL moved for leave to 
introduce a Bill to continue and amend 
the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill:to 
continue and amend the Peace Preserva- 
tion (Ireland) Act (1856.)”’ 

Mr: MAGUIRE moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That this House do now adjourn.”’ 

Lorp FERMOY objected to the Bill, 
asa libel on the condition of Ireland. 
That country was just as peaceabie, and 
law was as well preserved, asin England. 
There was no reason for a edercion Bill, 
and he should vote against the introduction 
of the Bill. 

Viscount PALMERSTON inquired of 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan whether 
he would withdraw the Amendment and 
test the question on the Motion for the 
introduction of the Bill. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That leave 
be given to bring in}a Bill to.continue and 
amend the. Peace Preservation (Ireland) 
Act (1856).” 

Mr. HENNESSY warned the House 
against passing another coercion Bill for 
Ireland, and moved the adjournment of the 
Debate. 

Motion made, and Question put, '* That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 11 ; Noes 
60: Majority 49. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill tocontinue and 
amend the Peace Preservation (Ireland) 
Act (1856).” 

Mr. BRADY said; ‘he’ was: sorry to 
oppose a large number of ‘Members ‘of the 
House who had decided that the Bill should 
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be,introdneed, but.he did'so from/cpnseign. 
tigus., motives,..and believing the. Bill altos, 
gether, unnecessary, and, a,degradation tm, 
Ireland,, he.should move, that ,(the, dons, 
should adjourn. sjioieus Inolonesyde 
Ma.. CARDWELL (said, that nothing 
could be more; reasonable than, to express; 
his opinion against. the,,Bill,..but | why;not 
do so at once, by voting against.itg, jmtrox 
duction, 6), ant atinas.cs, ighci nee 
Mx. P. O'BRIEN said, he had. opposed, 
the Bill: when. iptroduced.,by the Govern, 
ment of the Earl of Derby and he should, 
oppose it.now. Mall 
Mr. MAGUIRE said, that, the Bill was) 
a stain and a disgrace, and he considered, 
himself justified, in taking advantage of 
every, form. of obstruction, whieh the rules) 
of the House, afforded,, ......; 5», 250 
Viscount PALMERSTON) complained 
that, hon, Members who \were, against, the, 
Bill would not vote, against) it, but shirked,, 
the question. a noidoM 
Mr. BLAKE pointed..out that it. was all;, 
very well for the noble, Lord, to | accuse 
them of shirking the matter, .when he 
knew he had the majority with him. ; [righ 
Members were entitled to use every mode; 
of. combating this odious) Bill. | 
Motion made, and Question. put, ;‘* That 
this House do now adjourn,’’ 
The House divided :—-Ayes,9.;, Noes, 
61.;, Majority 52. sigenald 
Question again proposed, ‘* That leaye 
be given to bring in a Bill to continue and) 
amend the) Peace Preservation (Ireland) 
Act (1836),”’ 1 soils 
Mr, SULLIVAN, moyed),the adjourn; 
ment of the Debate. i oi) 
Viscount) PALMERSTON | said, he 
could quite understand the sineere,, object /, 
tion to, the Bill felt by the hon.,Members, 
but did they hope to, tire out, the, majority? 
He hardly thought, that they, would,..on 
reflection, consider that persistence in such 
a course was consistent with the, due; dis- 
charge of their, duty. 
Mr, VINCENT SCULLY taunted,the » 
Government with not having said a word, 
of ‘the, character of the Bill, but. wanted to 
get it through a/stage without,any.explar 
nation. pos 
Mr. CARDWELL stated that though i 
was. true that the cases of putting the act 
in force were not frequent, a barbarous 
murder had recently been committed on 
the borders of Galway and Mayo, and he 
was sure that the péaceableinhabitants of 


that district would be.very much alarmed.’ 


if they had not the protection of the-House:' 
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Mm MAGUIRE opposed the’ introdue- 
tion of tlie aneasure on the grounds alleged, 
and ‘said that a* persistence in the course 
they had taken’ was’ the only way to ‘meet 
a tyrannical majority. 

» Motion made, and Question ‘put, “That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Phe House: divided :—Ayes 11 ; Noes 
59» ‘Majority 48. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That leave 
be'given’ to’bring:in a Bill to continue and 
amend’ 'the Peace Preservation (Ireland) 
Act (1856).”’ 

Mr. MAGUIRE thought it was time 
for them’ all to’ go .to-bed, as they had to 
be there ‘again ‘at’ twelve, and it was now 
half-past three, so he would move that the 
House do adjourn) At all events they 
ought to have mercy on the Speaker. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that if 
possible, he would rather move that the 
mitiority should have leave to go to bed. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
this House do now adjourn.” 

The’ House divided: -Ayes 7; Noes 
59: Majority 52. 

Mr. BLAKE moved the adjournment of 
the Debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
as ‘the Gentlemen opposite were reduced 
to seven, he should suggest whether it 
would not be well that they should show 
themselves the seven wise men of Eny- 
land; and permit a division on the mam 
Question. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, out of consider- 
ation for the Speaker he should suggest 
that they should divide on the introduc- 
tion of the Bill. 

Mr. BLAKE withdrew the Motion for 
Adjournment. 

Question pat, “‘ That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to’continue and amend the 
Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act (1856.)” 

The House divided:—Ayes 53 ; Noes 
15: ‘Majority 38. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
CanDwett and Mr. Arrorney GENERAL for 
Ireland. 

Bill presented, and read 1°; to be read 
> “Y Monday next, and to be pritited [No. 
House adjourned at Four o’clock 

in the morning, 
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7 Aninity ‘Pax ‘Abolition (Haigbargh ‘and’ Mont” 

2%, Labourers Cottages (Scotian. oles 

3* Jonian/ Islands ( ges) ;' Railway (Cheap 
Trains, &c.; Phoenix Park ; Tenison’s Charity; 
Local-Government Supplemental. , 


ITALY,—THE ROMAN. STATES;, !/ 


THe Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
he had given notice that he would move 
for certain’ papers ‘additional to thé ‘de- 
spatches which had been prodtced from 
Mr. Lyons with regard to the condition of 
the Roman States, He was happy. to take 
that opportunity to state that during the 
whole of the three years during which he 
had been in official communication with 
Mr. Lyons, there was' the most ‘complete 
concurrence between them on all subjects 
connected with the affairs of Italy, and he 
regretted that his promotion elsewhere had 
prevented Italy from having in the present 
crisis the benefit of his ability and expe- 
rience. On a former occasion he had taken : 
an opportunity to express his high sense 
of the merits of Mr. Odo Russell, and he 
was sure that gentleman would be the 
first to admit the great advantage he would 
now derive from having the benefit of Mr. 
Lyons’ experience. These despatches when 
produced would show the efforts that had 
been made by Mr. Lyons and himself to 
induee the Papal Government to institute 
reforms: but their efforts were often frus- 
trated by the conduct of others. On one 
occasion, in particular, theré occurred an 
incident that ought to be known. Mr. 
Lyons \had received some conciliatory in- 
structions from Lord Clarendon, and he was | 
making use of them to induce the Roman 
Government to institute some reform in 
their mode of government, when there ar- 
rived the account of a public declaration 
made by the highest Ministerial authority in 
the other House of Parliament, to the effect 
that the Roman States had never been 80 
well governed as under the republic of 
Mazzini. Their Lordships could not'con- 
ceive the painful effect that this declara- 
tion; produced on the Papal Government. 
He was himself at that moment engaged 
with a person of high influence at the Court 
of Rome, endeavouring to persuade him to 
introduce that reform which he hoped the 
Roman people were now about to enjoy— 
the right of a deliberative couneil; but 
that Gentleman said, “‘ How is it possible, 
for us to institute reforms when we aré 
told from your Parliament that \the Go- 








vernment we ought to iniitate is a Govern- 
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ment that in our eyes was the inpersona- 
tion of anarchy, a Government. in which 
neither life nor property was secure ?.’’ 
Under these circumstances he thought it 
necessary to address a futther despatch to 
the Government, stating the painful im- 
pression which this declaration had made, 
and communicating what he had ascertain - 
ed as to the real facts of the case, to show 
the inaccuracy of the statements that had 
been made in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. This wasone of the despatches 
which he hoped the Government would not 
object to produce. His- Motion’ would be 
for, Copies or Extracts from the Despatches 
of Her Majesty’s Minister in Tuscany. in 
1855, 1856, and 1857, referring to the 
Condition and Administration of the Ro- 
man States. 


SCOTTISH DRAINAGE AND IMPROVE.- 
MENT COMPANY BILL. 
THIRD READING.—BILL PASSED, 


Lorp REDESDALE moved, that this 
Bill (whieh is a private Bill), be read 3°. 

Lorp ST, LEONARDS remarking on 
the exclusive advantages which these com- 
panies obtained. by private Acts of Parlia- 
ment, suggested that a general Act ought 
to be passed, and expressed a hope that 
with that object the Government would 
early next Session give the subject their 
serious consideration. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
thought it, very desirable that when lend- 
ing powers of this kind were given to a 
company there should be some independent 
tribunal established to see that the money 
advanced was expended on a bond fide im- 
provement. The question ought to form 
the subject of general legislation, It was 
very desirable, too, that some system should 
be adopted with regard to these private 
Bills which would bring them more parti- 
cularly under the notice of the House, re- 
quiring them, for instance, to go through 
a Committee of the whole House. 

Lorp REDESDALE did not think that 
any good would be derived from treating 
these Bills in a different manner from 
other private Bills. It would be much 
better that the subject should be dealt 
with by a general law. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the subject 
should be taken into consideration by the 
Government, but, of course, he could not 
give a pledge that they would take any ac- 
tion upon it. 

Tue Ear or DERBY thought it most 
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objectionable that any lending er borrowing, 
powers’ beyond: those ‘of: the .drdinary law; 
should’ form, part of a: private: Billioedf, 
legislation were: necessary, it should: bein, 
the shape of a general: measure. He chad: 
strong objections to the ‘Bill, though, he) 
could not take upon himself the responsi,, 
bility of moving its rejeetion ; but if! thépe! 
were a distinct “understanding ‘that the Goi; 
vernment and the House: would: for: the; 
future set their faces against the: introduc», 
tion of sueh Bills séme good wotld: have, 
been done by the present discussion, || +{1)/ 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH shared 
the opinion of the noblé Earl that this 
matter should be dealt 'with in a “—_ 
measure. 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS peoptecd thab 
the consideration of the present and: an! 
other similar Bill should be postponed for: 
a fortnight. 

Tue Duke or BUCCLEUCH explained. 
that the Scottish Drainage and Improves 
ment Company had been in existence: for 
some time, and that it now sought merely 
to be placed in the same position as another 
company of the same kind in Scotland, He’ 
deprecated the maintenance of a monopoly; 
and opposed the Motion for postponement: 

Lorp ST. LEONARDS ‘moved, » Thint 
the further Debate be adjourned to a> 

next. 

On Question, That the said Debate be 
adjourned to Friday next ? their Lerd 
divided :—Contents 36; Not- Conterits 
Majority 3. 

Resolved in the negative: Then ‘the 
original Motion was agreed to: Bill read 3 
accordingly ; an Amendment made : |Bill 
passed and sent to the Commons. 


GALWAY HARBOUR BILL, ., 
THIRD READING. 


Bill read 3*, with the Amendments, MT 

On Motion that the Bill do passj.,\. hx’ 

Tue Marquis or CLANRICARDE said, 
that the noble Lord the Chairman of Gow- 
mittees had, in the exercise’ of his func: 
tions, struck out. of the Bill, two clauses 
which were of considerable importance. 
This made it necessary for him (the Mar 
quess of Clanricarde) to take what, as 
a rather inconvenient course. He might 
observe that the step taken by the Ga: 
vernment of the noble Earl opposite: (the 
Farl of Derby) in granting \a subsidy to@ 
line of packets between Galway and, Ame: 
rica had already. been attended with, ¥ery 
important results. ‘Two, years jago, there 
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was not du ‘single steam ‘packet ranniag 


between Ireland! ‘and © America, At othe! 


present! 'thoment Bie C, Cugard’s Trans- 
atlantic mail - steamers called at one of the 
soathern ports of Ireland ; the Canadian 
Company's called atone of the northern; 
aid'there was this Galway line’: so that 
Ireland was now practically recognized as 
the portion of the United Kingdom: from 
which:the packets employed in speedy 
communication between Europe and Ame- 
rica should depart. The Bill before their 
Lordships was) to improve the; harbour of 
Galway ;\ it proposed that a sum of 
£180,000 should be raised ; part of this 
sum was to be applied to the payment of 
existing charges, and the remainder to the 
making of a pier and breakwater in Galway 
Harbour, and for other works in connec- 
tion therewith. It was intended in the first 
place that the tolls on the harbour should 
lecharged with the payment of this money; 
next that it should be raised off the’ pro- 
perty in the immediate neighbourhood; and, 
as a last resource, that a limited rate should 
be imposed upon the county. Now as the 
harbour was a benefit to the county as well 
as the town, such a mode of securing the 
money was not improper, though he admit- 
ted that that course should be adopted with 
great caution; moreover, the course was not 
without precedent. Taunts had been often 
thrown out that whenever an effort was 
made for the improvement of Ireland it 
was always at the expense of English 
capital; but this was now refuted in the 
case of Galway, which only sought powers 
fo tax itself for a purpose that he believed 
would prove beneficial to the commerce of 
the United Kingdom. Not word of any 
opposition to this Bill had they heard until 
last week, and this fact was the more ex- 
traordinary, inasmuch as the objects of the 
measure had been generally approved of. 
He was, therefore, extremely surprised to 
find thatthe Seleet Committee had struck 
out of the measure a clause which imposed 
upon the county Galway a guarantee for a 
large sum of money for the improvement 
6f the harbour. He' begged, therefore, to 
move that the clauses which had been strack 
out should ‘be reinstated. 

Amendment moved, in Preamble after 
(“Galway ’) to insert (“and county of 
Galway respectively *’). 

Tne Mary or LUCAN hoped the House 
Would reject the Artendment of the noble 
Marquess. “The Chairman of the Select 
Conimittée had acted very wisely in strik- 
iig’ out: the: clause’ in the’ Bill which de- 





volved on the county of Galway the gaa-: 
ranteeing of ‘a large sum of money for the 
improvement of the harbour, and had 
shown a wise discretion in declaring that 
the charge should not extend beyond- the 
town. Under the Bill it was proposed to 
raise £180,000, of which £25,000 were 
to be applied in the payment of debts, and 
£100,000 were to be expended on a pier, 
breakwater, and graving docks—he won- 
dered it was not for building ships: He 
believed that such a proposition was alte- 
gether without precedent: No doubt small: 
sums had been expended on the repairs of 
fishing \harbours under the Grand Jury 
Act, bat that case did not afford a parallel 
to the present, in which a great national 
harbour was ‘eoncerned. He believed it 
was the general wish of the landed~ prox 
prietors of the county that the proposition 
of the noble Marquess should not be 
adopted. If the Amendment were agreed 
to, the result wouid be to impose a perma- 
nent charge of £1,700 a year upon the 
county funds. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE concurred’ with 
the noble Earl that this was the first time 
any proposition had been submitted to Par- 
liament to impose a guarantee’ upon @ 
county for works undertaken by local com- 
panies only, without any recommendation 
from the Board of Works in Ireland. He 
should oppose the Amendment. At the 
present moment the very existence of the 
packet station was at stake.’ Already 
£120,000 had disappeared in connection 
with Galway harbour, and the House was 
now called on to decide without a security 
as to the utility of the plans, or as to 
whether the harbour would be available for 
the purpose, He thought it would be bet- 
ter to suspend the further progress of the 
Bill until they had the plans and reports 
of competent engineers, and not allow 
£180,000, constituting a permanent fund, 
to be saddled on the country. If we were 
to have the American trade it was highly 
important there should be a proper packet 
station at Galway. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he had al- 
ways felt it to be his duty not to allow a 
new principle te be introduced’ in private 
im legislation without it was a very sound 
one, or without its being ‘the sanction of 
the House: The principle proposed | in 
the present Bill was entirely a new one 
that of taxing a county for the improve- 
ment of a local ‘harbour, and if) adopt- 
ed might be drawn into a precedent’ in 
numberless cases, to the injery of pri- 





vate enterprise’ ;'‘and' he thought the 


ptineiple of guarantees in’ such ‘cases was 


altogether objectionable: “He had’ seen 
too ‘much of the manner -in whieh’ grand 
juries in Ireland would vote taxation in the 
shape of ‘these guarantees to be very well 
satisfied with the prospect of an extension 
of it..' In this case there’ was ‘no security 
that the money proposed to be raised would 
be sufficient to complete ‘the work, so that 
the county might be saddled to an indefi- 
nite ‘extent: ' i 

o\Bart ‘GRANVILLE - was: inclined ' to 
think that, when a district’ came forward 
ready ‘to take the expense of: an*improve- 
ment on itself, instead of asking for public 
money, it; was a’principle he thought that 
ought to be encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged. ; 

On: Question, Whether’ the said words 
shall be there’ inserted ? their Lordships 
divided ':—Contents 18; Not-Contents 26: 
Majority 8. Amendment disagreed to; 
Bill- passed, and sent to the Commons. 

~~" House adjourned at a Half-past Seven 
4 o'clock; to Monday ‘next, 
Eleven: o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 13, 1860. 


Muyurtes.] . Pusuic,, Brrs,—1°, Volunteer, Rifle 
Corps ;, Landed Property Improvement (Ire- 
tind) Local Government Supplemental (No. 
2); Theatres and Public Houses’; Bank of Ire- 
Jand (Noo2)o0% 

3° Census (England); Census (Ireland); Queen’s 
Prison ; Court of Queen’s Bench Act Amend- 
ment ; Friendly Societies Act Amendment; 
‘“Pelony and Misdémeanour.’ ’’ 


TENURE, AND IMPROVEMENT OF LAND 
(IRELAND) BILL—CONSIDERATION, 


Order for Consideration read. 

Bill Considered.as amended. 

Amendments. made. 

Mr. WHITESIDE proposed a clause 
to the effect, that persons having power to 
grant a lease: should also be enabled to 
enter into a binding preliminary contract. 
His object-was'to do away’ with the preli- 
wihary inquiry proposed in such cases, and 
which’ seemed to him to. have been based 
on @ distrust of the gentry vf Ireland. , He 
had no distrust, of the landowners of Ire- 
land, and therefore he wished, to..give the 
Lord Redesdale 
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power to enter: into; such arrdugetenté/as 
were included in:hiseclause;!> © 10 soijgyh 
Clause brought ‘up, andiread 1°01) coo 
(Mr. DEASY opposed the: clause; « The: 
real question involved in ‘it was whethef 
a limited owner was: to be at. liberty stoi 
make of his own accord a building! te 
involving ‘any amount of and ‘andy dy 
amount of: rent, affecting materially: the, 
interests -of ‘the: reversioner,: without=:his 
consent ; or whether he was to be placed 
under. the limitations proposed iti other 
parts -of the Bil. . The House: :had:ak 
ready resolved that previqus: inquiry! bey 
fore the-Chairman of quarter ‘sessions: Was 
in all cases necessary. This! was dong 
from. no distvust of the landed gentry:/of 
Ireland, »but from ‘a ‘conviction that: :stich 
inquiry would be in the highest degnee: bey 
neficial to all parties; and he hoped the 
House would not depart from the prineiples! 
of its previous decision. 029 SaUeo 
Mr. HENLEY stated that he couldnot 
give his consent to the clause: proposed by: 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman.(Mri) 
Whiteside), which would enable, a..persom 
having a. life interest only to :disposé'of 
property belonging to the veversioner for a 
period of, perhaps, eighty or ninety yeats. 
Lorp NAAS said, he thought;that the, 
power in question might safely be granted 
to the limited owner under the restrictidny 
which his: right hon. and learned Friend; 
would impose by other provisions which:hé: 
meant to introduce. t 
Mr. CARDWELL. said, the objeot/of 
the Government was: to give os muclifie 
cility as possible, but they must, do tliat 
within reasonable liniits, and within such 
limits as would allow, them. to» obtain thé, 
general concurrence of the Legislatures 
They were now asked to enable a limited) 
owner to alienate the whole of :his,-estate;! 
if he pleased, upon building Jeases:imper 
petnity, without a preliminary sanctien\of; 
a court of Jaw being required... That.was! 
a proposal which, hé ventured to; says had 
never yet. received the sanction of |Parliey 
ment. He..certainly could riot thinknof: 
agreeing toa proposal, of the. kind ;),andji 
however desirous he might be to sanctei) 
any proposal coming from a quarter which 
he should have expected to. be wery. tender: 
of vested | interests —+ he. nevertheless :felte 
driven to the necessity of opposing the: prox) 
position of the right hon. Gentleman. ji) 
Motion made, and Question pat,/ “ That 
the Clause be!now read)a,segond time. °«il: 
‘The House divided :—~ Ayes 19 ; Neos! 
86 :., Majority 67. alo oil} ted? oeoqon 
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Ma WHITES LDE. proposed :the: intro- 


duction of a clause, .grahting» aa’ appeal 


from the debision..of the: Chairman upon 
any! applieation for a charging order,!/in 
the/same manner as an appeal by a plaintiff 
inia civil’ bill proceeding from a dismiss by 
sueh:Chairman: »: 
/ Mi CARDWELL objected to the clause 
as likely to complicate proceedings and in- 
grease: the expense, and: asin his opinion 
wholly, unnecessary. 

Mx. BUTT. supported the clause, and 


stated that the process of appeal was both: 


simple:and inexpensive. 
oMn: CARDWELL withdrew his objec- 
tion, and ‘the cluase was: added-to the Bill. 
Mz: BUTT proposed the introdnction of 
siclause to the ‘effect that if, before the ex- 
iration of twehty years from the date of 
thé’ completion of an improvement, the 
landiord should evict the tenant for any 
cause except non-payment of rent or breach 
of covenant, the tenant might’ proceed 
against the landlord to! recover compensa- 
tio for his bond fide expenditure and its 
unexhausted value. 
Clause brought up, and read 1°. 
Mr. LANIGAN supported the clause. 
Mra, WHITESIDE opposed the elause, 
onthe ground that it proposed to re-open 
aquestion which had been already settled, 
audyon the faith of which many millions of 
property had been purchased under the 
title ‘given by the Landed Hstates Court. 
Mr. MONSELL supported the clause. 
Mr. DEASY said,.he had always advo- 
cated ‘a clause similar to that proposed, 
and his opinions’ had undergone no change 
whatever ; but he yielded to the change of 
circumstances and the current of events in 
opposing the clause. | He didnot believe it 
‘ould’ be possible to carry any retrospec- 
tive’ measure, The Government had in- 
troduced’ the present Bill on the general 
understanding that no such prineiple would 
be recognized in it, and to agree to the 
clause of the hon.’ and learned Member for 
Youghal would be a breach of that under- 
standing) ‘He hoped his hon. and learned 
Friend ‘would not press his clause: to’ a 


Mr: LONGFIELD said; he would go 
as faras any man in the prospective alter- 
ation of the law, but he could not agree to 
s proposition for retrospective compensa- 
ion, 6 

‘Mr. VINCENT: ‘SCULLY : intimated 
that -he should votewith the’ hon. and 
learned: Member: for Youghal, but would 
Propose that the clause should not ‘apply 
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to any /improvements made. on;the land 
conveyed .to a, purchaser , for valuable con-, 
sideration, or,|to any/other,case where. ins, 
justiee might arise from the creation..of a; 
new charge,on; the land... bale.) ai esi) 

Tue O'DONOGHUE . supported. the 
clause, and stated that there was no change 
of opinion upon, this, question among the, 
people of Ireland. di 

Lord FERMOY said, the Bill,was\a dee 
lusion, and would not settle the question of 
tenant-right in Ireland. It was unworthy: 
of Members of the Government to declare 
their adhesion to the principle involved. ia 
the clause now, before them, and then to, 
go into thelobby and vote against it. He. 
hoped. his. hon, Friend. would. press. his; 
clause to,a division, 

Cotonet DICKSON said, he \thought, 
it was a most ‘unworthy position for a Go- 
vernment to be-in to approve certain pro- 
visions, and yet not to vote for them be-, 
cause they believe they could not be, cary 
ried. He was prepared to go as far as any: 
one in favour of prospective compensation 
for improvements. but would be no party to 
retrospective ‘compensation, which, he be- 
lieved, would only lead to confusion. 

Mr. BRADY said, he wished to remind 
the noble Lord (Lord Fermoy) that he and 
his friends were parties to the overthrow of 
the Derby Government at a time when that 
Government was, pledged to carry a good 
Tenant Right Bill. It was all very well 
for those hon. Members who then threw 
out the Derby Government to argue now 
for tenant-right, but they ought to have 
considered the consequences of their act 
on that occasion. 

CoLtone,. GREVILLE regretted that so 
much time should be lost in the diseussion 
of a question which could lead to no result. 
He would, however, support. the clause, 
because it was just, and because he had 
always acted upon the principle embodied 
in it on his own property ; but he felt it 
was impracticable. 

Motion made, and Question ‘put, “* That 
the Clause be now read a second time.”’ 

The House divided :+~Ayes 26 ; Noes 
102: \Majority 76. 

Further proceeding on consideratiou' 'of. 
Bill, as amended, Adjourned till this day. 


SENIOR: NAVAL LIEUTENANTS. 

Mr. DUNN ‘said, he wished ‘to: ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, if the Lords 
Commissioners have any: intention of ame- 
liorating the present position. of ‘the Senior’ 
Lieutenants of ‘the Navy, either by promo’ 
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tion or increase of pay ; and whether their | 
Lordships have considered the effect of the 
present system of promoting flag-Lieut- 
tenants: to the rank of Commander on the 
termination of an admiral’s command ? 
Lorpy CLARENCE: PAGET said, the 
Lords of the Admiralty did not intend to 
increase the full pay of senior lieutenants. 
It was, however, their intention to grant 
an increase of half-pay, according to length 
of service and in eonformity with the 
scheme which he had already laid before 
the House. If that scheme were carried 
out, the position and: prospeets of those 
gallant old officers with regard to promo- 
tion would: undoubtedly be improved. In 
answer to the second question, he thought 
he had) better read the order which had 
already been decided on by the Admiralty, 
with reference to the appointment of flag- 
Lieutenants. It was as follows :— 


“The Lords Commissioners. of the Admiralty 
have thought fit to direct that in future when- 
ever a flag-officer may be permitted to nominate 
an officer for promotion, it is to be understood 
that) a, lieutenant, when so nominated, must have 
completed at least five years’ seryice in that rank 
at the date at which the flag-officer may be or- 
dered to strike his flag, of which five years not 
less than three years shall have been served in a 
sea-going ship.” 


CASE OF DR. GUYDIR. 


CotoneL, GREVILLE asked the Judge- 
Adwoeate, Whether it. is'true that Dr. 
Guydir, assistant-surgeon, Royal, Longford 
Rifles, who was tried by a general, court- 
martial on the Ist and 2nd of June last, 
was.placed.in arrest on the 10th day of 
May, last, and still remains under arrest 
and debarred from practising his. profes- 
sion, in consequence of the finding. of the 
Court not having yet been promulgated by 
the authorities ? 

Mr, HEADLAM said, it was perfeetly 
true that Dr. Guydir had, in accordance 
with, the rules of the servige, been placed 
under arrest on the 10th of, May, and 
that some delay had taken place before he 
had, been tried, before a court-martial. The 
trial had, however, come on early in June, 
and he had subsequently had two audiences 
of Her. Majesty to ascertain her pleasure 
with respect to the finding of the Court, 
The, matter, had, eventually, been brought 
under, the consideration of the Commander- 
in-Chief,,and he was happy. to say that the 
result, was that Dr. Guydir, would be re- 
leased immediately by,order of the Lord- 





Lieptenant, of the county. 
Mr. Dunn 


ae see 

Mr. BLACK rose to:ask the Seeretary 
of State for War, if, according to the!com 
munication made to tlie Edinburgh: Cham 
ber of Commerce in July last, iti is:still 
the intention of Government te: place:a 
battery on Inch Keith. for: the protectish 
of the trade:in the Firth of Ferth:? ; bus! 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT answered: 


the affirmative. & ot 


On Question that the: House at its sining ind 
Adjourn till Monday, 


{ 


SWITZERLAND. AND FRANCE.—THE 
CONGRESS,—QUESTION. 


Mr. KINGLAKE;: f riae,. Sir,’ to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign. Affairs, 
Whether all the Eight Powers,.as well) as 
Switzerland and Sardinia, have consented 
to take part in the proposed Conferenee on 
the subject of the 92nd Artiele of theDé- 
finitive Aet of Vienna, and whether. thete 
is any preliminary understanding between 
the Powers as to the basis on. which the 
Conference will take place ? A. very:few 
words, will suffice to explain, the. point, 
am anxious, to. bring under the, notice of 
the House. Every one knows that inithe 
contemplation of the eventwality of wanin 
which either Franee or Austria should, tie 
engaged, it, was provided bythe! 92nd 
Article of the, Treaty of Vienna that Spit- 
zerland in, any sueh case should remein 


‘neuter, and. that, the. two provinces, ¢f 


which, we have heard so, much—-Chablais 
and Faueigny—- should share that..ned- 
trality.. For that purpose they were plagad 


.under the, protection of Sardinia... The 
‘difficulty which has, now been. oceasi 

,arises thus:+The King of Sardinia -hes 
professed to cede to the, Emperor, of; the 
| French the. provinces of Chablais.and: Faa- 
,cigny, in other, words, be has. professed 40 


cede to the French Emperor, the, provinees 
which formed the neutralized, boundargiof 
Switzerland... It happens. also: that Swit 
zerland was, vitally injured by thigiarrange- 
ment, because whereas Switzerland :fer- 
merly had an admirable; frontier for, the 
Canton, of Geneva, as. the, result,,of the 
Treaty. of , Turin, she. finds, herself, sur- 
rounded on, all sides, -but..one bye great 
military empire, and. ceases to be deld- 
sible, .. True, such, defengc.as,is gine iy 
a, European. guarantee) still ; remains,;but 
experience. has . shown that, .prosection by 
diplomatic arrangement. is, of; little, avail 
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‘can be effectually carried on. 
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unless it be combined with a strong mili- 
tary frontier and a warlike people. I have 
pleasure in admitting that the seeond 
article of the Treaty of Turin acknowledges 
jn distinet terms ‘and! in the fairest way the 
extent to which the contemplated arrange- 
ment was questionable on the part of the 
Powers of -urope, and also by Switzer- 
land ; accordingly thé two articles of the 
treaty: provide that France should eome 
to an understanding with. Karope gene- 
rally and Switzerland. Now, Switzerland 
being the State aggrieved by the arrange- 
ment made between these’ two Powers, 
desired to appeal to Europe ; and it did so 
happen that the treaty arrangements made 
in 1814 and 1815 at Aix-la-Chapelle con- 
stituted an apt tribunal to which an appeal 
in'such ‘a case might be addressed—for 
that treaty provided that in the event of 
either’ party feeling aggrieved a Confer- 
ence -of the Powers was to take place. It 
is extremely important to bear this in mind 
because it is ‘this which constitutes the 
‘distinction between a Conference in the 
ordinary sense of the term, and that pecu- 
liar Conference to which Switzerland is 
appealing. It would be extremely anoma- 
lous and ineonvenient that an ordinary 
Conference should: take place without some 
aitecedent basis as to which there is a 
“onereng that the Powers would agree. 
ut ‘this is‘ not a Conference of volun- 
tary Powers, but constitutes what I may 
truly call a Court of Tribunal, and sum- 
moned by Switzerland as one of the 
Powers which states herself aggrieved, and 
therefore she is entitled to be present. 
It'seems to me of importance that this 
Gonference should take place, because it is 
there, and there only, that negotiations 
It is of 
the greatest importance that the Swiss 
Confederation, which from the beginning 
has shown ‘high spirit, great sagacity, and 
4 firm and unflinching reliance on the great 
Powers of Europe—it is of great import- 
ance that Switzerland, called to negotiate 
on @ ‘matter of vital importance to her, 
should be able to negotiate without seem- 
ing ‘to abandon that reliance she has al- 
ways shown on the support of the Powers 
of Europe. Moreover, it’ is admitted by 
ali, and by none more fairly than by France, 
that the existing state of things must un- 
dergo ‘some alteration in order to be’placed 


in ‘conformity with the public law of Eu- 
‘Tope and it would°be a seandal to Europe 
Lif it' could be stipposed: that’ there was no 
tribunal’ competent’ to decide tlie question. 





The most. obvious objéetion to the con- 
ference no doubt, is the danger that, it 
might seem to. give something like a re- 
cognition to the transaction appealed 
against ;, but. 1 humbly apprehend that the 


-basis on which the Conference) will, take 


place will not be the Treaty of Turin ; it 
wiil be the 92nd Article of the definitive 
Treaty of 1815, combined with the fact that 
these provinees bave been occupied by the 
Emperer of the French, and it will not 
proceed on the assumption that the treaty 
signed on the 24th of March was definitive. 
Now, it appears to me that this Conference, 
if it should sueceed, willeonfer a very great 
blessing upon Europe ;. and if it should 
fail it will in that.event also bring about a 
state of things far more desirable than that 
which now exists, because it will show, in 
the most emphatic manner, what will then 
be the recognized impossibility of placing 
the Treaty of Turin in conformity with the 
public law of Europe. I beg now to ask 
the question. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: I have only one 
or two words to say to the noble Lord be- 
fore he answers the question of my hon. 
and Jearned Friend, I do not wish, to en- 
ter on the general subject, because I hope 
before the end of the Session it will be 
fully gone into. But, as the question of a 
Conference has. now been decided, I only 
hope the noble Lord and the Powers of 
Europe, who have given their assent to it, 
will see that the rights of Switzerland, as 
a party vitally interested in this question, 
are fully recognized. “Now, France has 
denied the rights of Switzerland in ‘this 
matter. Over and over again France 
has asserted that Switzerland has nothing 
whatever to do with any arrangement that 
may be made between France on the one 
side and Sardinia on the other. But the 
Powers of Europe—Russia, Prussia, Aus- 


‘tria, and England—have decided the con- 


trary; and'1 must say the despateh of the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell), of the 
24th of April, which is among the papers 
laid on the \table yesterday, is' a most 
energetic recapitulation of the whole ques- 
tion—it is a most admirable and excellent 
despatch. ‘1 only hope the noble Lord 
will act up to the sentiments. it contains. 
There is another observation I wish to 
make; it is this—France has denied that 
Switzerland has anything to do with this 
question. France has ‘endéavoured ‘to 
negotiate directly with Switzerland,’ bat 
Switzerland very wisely refused to do any- 
thing with France apart from’ tlie other 
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learned Friend stated that at, the. last in: 


Powers. Now, France lays very great 
stress on this—she wishes it to be under- 
stood that the invitation or summons to 
attend the Conference comes from France, 
and not Switzerland. This is a most im- 
portant fact—such is not the fact; the 
fact is perfectly the reverse. The invita- 
tion to this special Conference comes from 
Switzerland, not from France, and has 
been so recognized by the Powers of Eu- 
rope. I hope France will not be allowed 
to take credit to herself for the assembling 
of this Conference. I have only to add 
that as France has declined to cede any 
portion of the neutralized province of Cha- 
blais and Faucigny, because she says that 
universal suffrage has given her those pro- 
vinces, I can state that the whole opera- 
tion of that universal suffrage was most 
false and fallacious. I am authorized to 
say this—that there are about 30,000 
adults capable of exercising the elective 
franchise in those two provinces; I think 
that 29,000 voted in favour of France ; 
but only a few weeks before, 12,000, the 
most important and responsible inhabitants 
of the very same provinces publicly and 
without any pressure declared themselves 
entirely in favour of union with Switzer- 
land. Now, to tell us that you would 
not admit any diminution of that territory, 
because universal suffrage has given it to 
you, is, I say, a most false and fallacious 
doctrine, and I hope the Powers of Europe 
will not submit to the degradation of ac- 
cepting such a position from France. 

rn. BERNAL OSBORNE: I have only 
one or two remarks to make on this occa. 
sion. I must say, after reading the de- 
spatch of the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell) produced yesterday, and to which re- 
ference has already been made, I have 
every confidence in his administration of 
the foreign affairs of the country. I think 
we may leave the foreign affairs of Eng- 
land with the utmost confidence in the 
hands of the noble Lord. [Mr. Vincent 
Scutty: Oh, vee That is my opin- 
ion. It may not be the opinion of the 
hon. Member for Cork ; but I would rather 
be wrong with the noble Lord, than right 
with that hon. Gentleman. There was a 
very grave statement made last night—a 
statement unusually grave, because my 
hon, and learned Friend (Mr. Kinglake) who 
made it, never speaks on light grounds, 
and his information has generally been 
found correct; any statement, therefore, 
which he makes is entitled to the fullest 
consideration of the House. My hon. and 


Sir Robert Peel 





terview which took. place between the twa 
Emperors at the conference of Villafranea, 
the Emperor Napoleon IIT. made a pro. 
position to the Emperor of Austria to the 
effect that, on condition that the latter 
would join the former in an attack on the 
Rhenish Provinces, Lombardy should be 
secured to Austria. i. aan 

Mr. KINGLAKE: The condition was 
that Austria should acquiesce in that at- 
tack, te 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE; Well, ac- 
quiesce in it. I say that any such state. 
ment coming from my hon. .and learned 
Friend the Member for Bridgwater is 
worthy of the most serious attention of this 
House, because he evideutly has means of 
obtaining information that.are not available 
to other hon. Members. The question I 
therefore wish to put to the noble Lord is, 
whether he is aware that such a proposi- 
tion was ever made? I am_ unable to 
judge of how my hon. and learned Friend, 
acquired his knowledge, but -he certainly. 
was cognizant of the project for annexing 
Savoy to France long before it was known 
to any Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and that is one reason why'l put 
this question. I can only suppose that my. 
hon. and learned Friend must have re- 
ceived his information from the Emperor 
of Austria himself, because I believe no 
one else but the two Emperors was pre, 
sent at the interview. 1 should imagine 
that if any person in this country could 
give a satisfactory answer to the House on 
this point it would be the noble Lord the, 
Foreign Secretary. I therefore take the 
liberty of putting this question to him, at 
the same time repeating what I said at the 
outset—namely, that I have full confidence 
in the noble Lord’s judgment in conduet-. 
ing our foreign affairs. a 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: With respect, 
first, to the questions put to me by m hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Bridg- 
water (Mr. Kinglake) I will state the facts 
as far as they are within my own know- 
ledge. My hon. and learned Friend seems 
to suppose that certain Powers have con-. 
sented to take part in the proposed Con- 
ference. Now, the way in which the mat 
ter stands is this. The House will have 
seen from the papers which have been pre- 
sented that the French Goverment have 
proposed three different ‘modes for revoil- 
ciling the 92nd Article of the ‘Treaty of 
Vienna with the 2nd Article of the Treaty, 
of Turin, and that a Conference ‘is only 
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one of those modes, 


The French Govern. 
ment, ‘therefore, haye pot summoned the 
Conference, .and asked the other Powers 
to attend it, but they proposed it as one 
of these modes. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no difficulty in immediately say- 
ing that they accepted the Conference as 
the best mode of considering this subject ; 
but it does not appear, ‘as far as we know, 
that any definitive. answer, has been given 
by the other Powers of Europe. We have 
been told—although, of course, the answer 
would not come to, us, but to the French 
Government — that Austria and Prussia 
have both shown, some hesitation on the 
matter ; and that, although an unofficial 
answer went from Russia that she was 
willing to accept a Conference, yet her an- 
swer was not formal or definitive on the 
subject. Therefore at present no sum- 
monses have gone out from France for the 

urpose of convening the Conference ; and 
it is not yet certain that the other Powers 
have assented to that mode. I believe, 
however, they all say, that if a Conference 
is summoned they will send representatives 


) 


to it. 
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other person was present at their interview, 
We have had-‘various agcounts, more or 
less official, of the general substance of 
what passed at that interview; but we 
have not received any intimation. that the 
proposal or suggestion to which my hon, 
Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Bernal Osborne) alludes, was made. [ 
have, indeed, heard the story in a vague 
way, but I do not know that there is any 
authority whatever for it. 





VOLUNTEERS IN IRELAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


| . Mx, BRADY ‘said, he rose to ¢all the 
_ attention of the House to the answer given 
| by the First Lord of the Treasury to a 
| question put on Friday last, the 6th in- 
| stant, relative to the eorolment of Volun- 

teers in Ireland. The people of that coun- 
| try were now quite as loyal and as well- 
| disposed towards the English Government 
| as any other portion of the United King- 
/dom. , If, unfortunately, any. hostile de- 
; scent should be made on our shores, the 
| blow would, doubtless, be struck at Eng- 


"With regard to, the second question put | land, and then Ireland would necessarily be 
to me, as to whether any preliminary ar-| denuded of troops, whose presence would 
rangement has been come to with the | be required at the part of our Empire which 


Powers respecting the basis of a settle- In such a 
case Ireland would be left in a state of the 
| greatest insecurity, because it would be, 
| impossible for her 20,000 men of the con- 
| stabulary to afford her adequate protection. 
If a hostile force effected a landing in Ire-. 
land the people would be demoralized and 
| the country thrown back a century in ma- 
| terial prosperity and civilization,. It was, 
| therefore, the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment. to enable the Irish people to arm 
themselves, so that they might defend their 
/homes in the hour of peril, The Queen’s 
prize at Wimbledon, was carried off by a 
—Seotebman, but there, was not a single 
| Irishman among the.competitors. He pn- 
| derstood that the noble Lord at. the head 
|of the Government was himself a private 


ment, the French Government. have. from 
the beginning stated that the only prac- 
tical basis is, that the Powers should en- 
deavour to reconcile the 92nd Article of 
the Treaty of Vienna with the 2nd Article 
of the Treaty of Turin, and’ they assume 
that that will be thought a proper basis, 
because it allows every latitude to the 
other Powers to state their views upon the 
subject, I imagine no other basis than 
that ean be proposed. As to the observa- 
tion which has been made more than once 
in this House, that the. French Govern- 
ment proposes to.tie down, the other 
Powers beforehand against any arrange- 
ment by which an 

separated from renae, no attempt has 


part, of Savoy may ve 


was most seriously menaced. 











been made to fetter. the other, Powers, on ‘in the brigade of Irish Volunteers, raised 
that subject, The French’ Government, | in London, but the existence,of that corps, 
however, say that if such a proposal shonld | instead of being a compliment, would be a 
be made, they will state their objections to stigma, unleas the people of Ireland were 
its adoption. | allowed to raise similar, corps in their own, 

With respect, to the revelation made by | country,,. By the present system of legis- 
my hon, and learned Friend last night as lation the people of Ireland were compelled 
to what transpired between the Emperor of | to think that they would not be allowed to 
the French and the Emperor of Austria at be loyal. The House. sat till nearly four 


lillafranga, what happened on that occa-, o'clock inorder that,a Coercion Bill might, 

sion can only have taken place between be introduced, but the Irish were. not al-, 

| lowed to bear arms, in order that they 
3 0 


hose two Sovereigns, I believe that) no 
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might defend their own property, the rights 
of, the Crown,/and/ the. institutions: of the 
country. 


THE PAPER DUTY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to call 
the attention of the House to the Excise 
Duty on Paper, and in reference thereto, 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is his intention to enforce the 
payment of that Duty? He had no desire 
to reopen questions that had been already 
fully diseussed, or to add to the excitement 
which existed, or which might be expected 
to arise; but, on the contrary, he wished to 
point out a simple and obvious mode of al- 
laying such excitement, and what ought to 
be still more the object of this House and 
the Government—to afford satisfaction to 
that conscientious alarm and anxiety which 
had been so fully expressed in petitions, 
and which he and others so earnestly 
felt. That course was to abstain from 
enforcing the payment of the paper duty 
until the question could be again brought 
forward in connection with the financial ar- 
rangements of next year. There appeared 
to him to be unanswerable arguments in 
favour of that course. In the first place, 
the honour of the Crown, represented in 
that House by the Minister, was pledged 
to repeal the paper duty, and this wholly 
apart from any question about the power of 
the House of Lords to reject the Bill sent 
up to them for that purpose; and not only 
so, but the Crown, with whom alone that 
House had to deal in the matter, had re- 
ceived the consideration for such repeal in 
the penny increase to the income tax. 
That was the distinct proposal made by the 
Government when the Budget was intro- 
duced, and it was further ratified in the 
most express terms on the discussion of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Somerset- 
shire. The words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, re- 
 arrpanry the Government and the Crown, 

elieved and acted upon by him (Mr. Whal- 
ley), in his vote on that occasion, were as 
follows:—Speaking of the income tax, the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 


“It has many vices, but it has one great virtue, 
which is this—that in the main, without any in- 
justice in its general scope, without any of those 
idle dreams of plunder and confiscation which we 
have heard of to-night, it does make the property 
of the country subservient to the uses of the 
State, within limits which are safe, and for pur- 

ses which are beneficial, The position of the 

overnment then, with respect to the paper duties, 


Mr. Brady 
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is this,—-we think it part of our publio, dyty, part 
of the pledge we, gave to_the countny which, | 


given’ such a general ahd warm support to 
financial measures, that we ‘should ‘redeem ‘ 
pledge which we gave a month ago—namely, that 
under the. existing circumstanees of the; present 
year, we should ask for such, a,repeal: of, indi 
taxation as should not exceed two at sig 
money. We desire the House to exercise. an i: 
partial judgment on the question, “What is'thé 
best mode of applying thatsum ?’”” But-for:all the 
reasons I have stated, we submit that the wisest 
and most prudent choice we can make is to de 
mine to repeal the paper duty, and to give t 
dom to a great branch of industry.” Moi 
Now, what could be more clear and explicit! 
and how would it be possible ever again to 
rely upon anything that emanated from the 
responsible advisers of the Crown, if; this 
pledge, so distinctly reiterated, were to be 
now set at nought, and the paper duty ex. 
acted in addition to the penny income tax, 
which was given in consequence of that 
pledge? He was not surprised to-.hear 
that the Earl of Derby, when he resolved 
upon a course which thus involved a saeri- 
fice of a pledge given in the rame of, the 
Crown, knew nothing of such; pledge. hay- 
ing been given; but he knew it then, an 
it could not be doubted that if time were 
allowed to retrace his course, his Lordship 
would, on that ground alone, if on no other 
relieve, not that House, not the people of 
the country, but the Crown itself, from the 
extraordinary and altogether unprecedent, 
ed position in which by his act it was Ae 
What he (Mr. Whalley) asked was that the 
Government should, to the extent of their 
diseretion—and he would even appeal to 
their patriotism—keep faith with the House 
by not collecting, for the present year, at 
all events, this tax. There was, however, 
no difficulty or risk in adopting such 
course. Nothing was more common than 
to allow Excise duties to remain uneol; 
lected, taking some security for the fu- 
ture payment if demanded. That’ was 
the invariable course when disputes or 
litigation arose; and they might rely 
upon it such litigation would arise, 1 
a manner that would not admit ‘of being 
trifled with—the momentous. question of 
the right of the House of Lords to retain 
a tax which the Crown and the House of 
Commons had repudiated. It was to pre- 
vent such discussions, agitation, and ‘ex- 
citement by an ordinary exercise of disere- 
tion on the part of the Government that he 
now appealed to them. ’Theré-could'be no 
greater mistake than to suppose that the 
reluctance of the people to’enter into poli- 
tical agitation on the matter arose fromin# 
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difference. The right hon. Member for 
Bucks had told them, and that truly, that 
the House had surrendered its privileges 
as to that £50,000,000 or £60,000,000 
still raised from the trade and labour, as 
distinguished from’ the ‘property of the 
country, and that not a shilling would be 
remitted without the consent of the House 
of: Lords. ‘Such was, beyond all doubt, 
the fact, and when the full consequences 
of that state of niatters became understood, 
the remedies might as much exceed the 
present bounds of the constitution, as did 
the past and’ unrecognized surrender to 
this enormous extent, of the revenue of 
the country to the control of the House of 
Lords. His object was to avoid such ques- 
tions—to deal simply with the fact which 
every ote would understand, and which no 
one could question, that the honour of the 
Crown, the good faith of the Government, 
and the cliaracter of the House of Com- 
thons, all imperatively demanded that no 
invre Excise duty on paper should be col- 
lected. And, as if to aid them in getting 
out of the difficulty, it appeared that, in 
fact, it was & duty that could not be eol- 
lected under the law as it stood at present. 
That he regarded as a most fortunate cir- 
cuitistance, and otie that he hoped the Go- 
vernment would take advantage of to avert 
the spread of irritation and excitement on 
this question. On the same occasion to 
which he had before referred, the right 
hon, Chancellor of the Exchequer told the 
House that it could not be collected under 
the existing law. He said— 


“ There must be a new set of laws for enforcing 
this Exeise, with a new set of restrictions on 
trade, and a new set of penalties to enforce them. 
All this must be done to enforce a duty which has 
been condemned two years ago by the unanimous 
vote of the:House of Commons, and I want to 
know of my:hon, Friend whether, asa practical 
and sensible man, he thinks it very likely any 
Government. can be found to propose to carry 
such laws through the House of Commons ?”’ 


He (Mr.. Whalley) had brought the matter 
forward witha view to find,a way out of 
the difficulty, and to ascertain whether the 
Government might think fit to make on 
that cecasion any declaration of their in- 
tentions... He entertained, fall confidence 
that the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would siistain, by the course that 
he wauld take in the, matter, the high, 
and, he might, say, unparalleled, reputa- 
tion | he had acquired,|,and justify, the 


a which the country reposed in 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER:: The thon. ‘Member’ for Peter- 
borough, in calling attention to the’ Exeise 
duty on paper, has asked whether it is the 
intention of the Government. to enforee the 
payment of the duty. The question was 
grounded on the difficulties which the hon. 
Member thinks attend the execution of the 
law arising from the legal definition’ of 
“paper.””” All I can say is, that this is 4 
very important matter for the consideration 
of the Legislature with respect to the duty 
on paper ; ‘but I do not imagine that, on 
account of any apprehended difficulties in 
the execution of the law, the Government, 
whatever may be their opinion on the policy 
of retaining the paper duty, would be jus- 
tified in pursuing any other course in col- 
lecting it than that adopted in collecting 
other Excise duties. 


OUTRAGE IN TYRONE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, if he has 
been informed that the Stained Glass 
Window of the Roman Catholic Church of 
Cookstown, county Tyrone, was maliciously 
broken on the morning of Sunday, the Ist 
day of July, and what practical steps have 
been taken by the Irish Government to 
maintain the peace and preserve the per- 
sons and property of Catholics from out- 
rage in that. and other Counties in Ulster ? 
He had stated on a former occasion that 
on the 15th of June a procession of 1,500 
Orangemen marched into Cookstown, ac- 
companied by a band of music, which play- 
ed party and insulting tunes before the 
doors of the Roman Catholic inhabitants ; 
that the leaders of the procession threat- 
ened that they would return to Cookstown; 
and that. if they did so the Catholics, as 
a matter of course,. would resist them, and 
the consequence would be bloodshed, The 
reply of the Chief Secretary was, that he 
had received no report, but afterwards the 
right hon, Gentleman showed him, an offi- 
cial document, in, which the affair was 
lightly treated, Since then, however, he 
had been informed that it was a formidable 
demonstration, and had excited bad feeling 
and apprehension in the minds of the Ca- 
tholics of Cookstown. Moreover, some 
time in the night, between the 30th of 
June and the Ist of July, a splendid glass 
window in the new Roman Catholic Chapel 
in Cookstown, to which Protestants and 
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Presbyterians had liberally subscribed, and 
which was erected in memory of a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, respected and honoured 
by all classes in the town, was smashed to 
pieces, and it was well known that . the 
dastardly outrage was perpetrated either 
by those who shared in the demonstration 
oF the 15th of June, or by persons who 
sympathized with them. He had received 
a letter from a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
in which it, was stated that, so far from 
peace being restored in, Cookstown, the 
whole country was in a terrible state of 
excitement and alarm ; that 1,500 Orange- 
men marched into Stewartstown on the 
2nd of July, and threatened destruction 
to the churches and chapels of the Ca- 
tholics; that in a neighbouring town a 
band of Orangemen broke into a Catholic 
chapel, and smashed the tabernacle and a 
statue of the blessed Virgin ; that Armagh 
was almost in a state of siege ; and that if 
the Government did not act vigorously be- 
fore the 12th, there would certainly be blood- 
shed on 4 large scale, The parish priest of 
Cookstown had clearly shown in a letter 
published in the Irish papers that the Ca- 
tholies had given no provocation whatever, 
and the writer concluded by stating that 
his only hope was in publie opinion com. 
pelling the Legislature to place Orangeism 
and Ribbonism on the same footing. A 
public meeting of the Catholic inhabitants 
of Cookstown had been held, and had passed 
resolutions to the effect that they believed 
it to be the plain duty of every Catholic to 
cultivate peaceable relations with all men, 
no matter what religion they might profess 
or what political views they might adopt ; 
that the outrageous display of the Orange- 
men had excited the utmost indignation 
and, alarm; and that it behoved the Go- 
vernment immediately to take steps to pro- 
tect their persons, property, and churches. 
These outrages were not. the consequence 
of the recurrence of any of those festivals 
which excited bad feelings in Ireland, 
but the persons who led the procession in 
Cookstown declared that there would be 
bloodshed by the 12th of July in that 
place, Were, then, confederacies like these 
to be tolerated in a civilized country? He 
was as strongly against Ribbonism as any 
man could be, but Ribbonism sprang from 
a spirit of antagonism, and the gauntlet 
was thrown down by Orangeism. He had 
been in the north of Lreland, and witnessed 
the deadly animosity which raged between 
the different religions, and he believed that 
if, Orangeism and Ribbonism were utterly 
Mr. Maguire 
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extirpated, Ireland would not, only be. the 
most pacific, but the most. prosperous por 
tion of the United Kingdom.) » His»object 
in asking this question was peace,’ not 
hostility, and he therefore begged the earn 
est attention of Government to the, matter, 

Ma. CORRY said, that no one could, de, 
plore more than himself that such an oat 
rage as that referred to should have takei 
place in a part of the country which he 
represented, but he must, protest, againgt 
the rigit of the hon. Member (Mr. Maguire) 
to argue from the faet that a single outrage 
had been committed (but which was more 
probably a disturbance originated by some 
drunken persons) that the lives, and. safety 
of all the Roman Catholies in that part of 
Ireland had been or were now endangered, 
But for the purpose of showing the House 
what the nature of the alleged, outrage 
was he would read a,letter he had received 
from Mr. Lindsay, the Chairman of thé 
Petty Sessions, before whom-the case itself 
was tried, That letter was in the following 
terms :-— ela 


‘* My attention has been drawn to a hee 
which has been going ‘the rounds of the pa 

papers relative to'a statement ‘attributed’ ‘to’ Mn 
Maguire, M.P. for Dungarvan, ‘in which he-isire- 
ported to have stated in his place;in the House, of 
Commons.” A 


[ Ories of ** Order.”’}) Well, he would’ say, 


a statement was made,— ; 


“ That a large number of persons stating them- 
selves, and known as Orangemen, and amountin 
to at least 1,000 in number, marched in proées- 
sion into the town of Cookstown, eounty of Tyrone, 
on the evening of the 15th instant, accompapied 
by drums and fifes, and playing ' party tunes, and 
that they continued for a’ period ‘of three’ hours, 
from eight until eleven o'clock, | parading’ the 
streets of the town, playing such, party tunes, and 
frequently stopping before the houses of the; Romap 
Catholic inhabitants to beat their drums, and in- 
dulge in’ various’ insulting manifestations, caleu 
lated to lead to a breach of the'peace.”)) 9°!) 


Now, his correspondent observed, —~ 


“As Chairman of the Cookstown Petty Sessions, 
held on the following ‘Friday, the'19th instant,when 
seventeen. of the persons’ alluded to:appedredoh 
summons before the Court for haying beaten drums 
and played on fifes in Cookstown, on the evening 
in question, I beg leave to state that the informa- 
tion which Mr. Maguire has received touching this 
matter is altogether incorrect. It appeared in‘ eve 
dence that there was no marching in procession, 
no party, tunes, were played, no. insulting manifes- 
tations exhibited before the houses of the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants, nor any abusive or prevatiag 
language made use of towards any one, and In 

therefore scarcely add, that there was no breach of 
the whatever. Had there been such apro- 
cession and:display as Mr, Maguire is reported to 
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$ave stated ‘in’ the House of Commons, I should 
pave felt it wry Guty to'have directed informations 
to have been taken and/returned to the ensuing 
assizes; but it,.was niot.even attempted to be 
proved that there ; was, anything: political in the 
assembly, or of what party they consisted, nor was 
the word “Orange,” or ‘ Orangemen’ ever made 
use of by any ‘one of the witnesses during the trial. 
Lam since informed that there were a number of 
women and. children, ag, well as,men, in’ the, crowd, 
many of whom were persons returning from a spin- 
ning manufactory in the neighbourhood of Cooks- 
town.’ As’ I'am not, and never was, an Orange- 
man, Icannot justly be acoused of ‘partiality ‘in 
this statement, which I feel it my duty (as Chair- 
man of, these Petty , Sessions, as well as in) com- 
pliance with the wishes of other magistrates) to 
mike to you, as one of our representatives of 
this county of Tyrone, that you may be fully aware 
of the: facts. which-Mr. Maguire seems to have been 
totally, ignorant of,” 

It appeared, then, from that, communica- 
tion, that the procession was a noisy col- 
lection of men and women and children, 
bat no breach of the peace had been com- 
mitted; it was nut even shown that it was 
formed of any particular class of religion- 
ists, or that that was at all any prominent 
feature in the affair. .Even the classic at- 
mosphere of Rome had not been sufficient 
to restrain the ebullitions of lively feeling 
natural to Irishmen, as his Holiness the 
Pope had no doubt by this time discovered, 
with respect to the force that had tender- 
ed). their, services to hini.  Why,- then, 
should it be expected that Cookstown was 
to be more free from a similar exhibition? 


MARRIAGE IN THE PREVENTIVE SER- 
VICE (SCOTLAND).—QUESTION. 

Mr. BLACK said, that having on a pre- 
vious occasion put a question to the Se- 
eretary to the Treasury, in consequence of 
a person of excellent character being dis- 
missed from the Preventive Service, in the 
department of the Excise in Scotland, be- 
cause he was married, and not having re- 
ceived a satisfactory answer, he wished 
again to put a question to the Secretary 
to the. Treasury in reference to the treat- 
ment. of the men of the Preventive Ser- 
vice in the Department of the Excise in 
Scotland, in preventing them from getting 
married; whether those regulations were 
Placed in the hands of the men when they 
joined the service; and whether it was the 
opinion of the Lords of the Treasury that 
such regulations ought to be maintained ? 


|. THE GALWAY PACKET CONTRACT. 
QUESTION... 

: Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in 
tising’ to’ put ‘a Question as to the present 
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state of the Negotiation which has lately 
been carried on for the transfer. of the 
Galway Packet Contract to the Montreal 
and Ocean Steam Navigation Company, 
said he had no wish to bring on a gener 
discussion on this subject, but merely wish- 
ed to set right certain misrepresentations 
which had appeared in the public papers, 
and which were, perliaps, confirmed to 
some extent by fhe remarks of. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the previous 
night. He would appeal to the Govern- 
ment not to act hastily in this matter, and 
not to excite any prejudice against the 
proposed transfer before the question was 
brought before the House. Hitherto the 
decision of the Government had been ad- 
verse to the transfer of the contract. Now, 
from the statements in the newspapers, as 
well as from those made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the public might, imagine that the 
transaction was one which had been sud- 
denly entered into; that it was, in fact, 
a proposal made by the Galway Company, 
finding themselves in difficulties, to get 
rid of their contract to another Company ; 
that the subject had been brought before 
the Government. without previous noticé, 
and that, not being afforded sufficient time 
to consider if, the Government felt obliged 
to refuse their sanction to the arrangeé- 
ment. That was by no means the real 
state of the case. In the first place, it 
was not a question between one company 
and another, but between the Galway 
Packet Company and the Provincial Go- 
vernment of Canada. In the next place, 
it did not originate with the Galway Com- 
pany, but it arose out of a suggestion made 
by a rather high extra-official aathority, 
Mr. Cobden, Chairman of the Packet Con- 
tract Committee, last Session. Then, 
again, it had not been brought forward at 
the last’ moment, but had been, more or 
less, under discussion ever since August or 
ran rng last. Nor had it been pressed 
suddenly upon the notice of the Goyern- 
ment for any purposes of the Company. 
It was a negotiation carried on, between 
the Company and the representatives of 
the Canadian Government deliberately, and, 
as was understood, with the cognizance 
and sanction’ of the Home’ Government ; 
the reason why an early decision was de- 
sired from the Home Government being 
that the representatives of the Canadian 
Government were anxious to go back by 
the mail of Wednesday last. The ‘Com- 
pany ‘themselves were not in ‘any hurry 
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for ati ‘answer; they ‘were’ prepared’ ‘to 
wait until the 1st of August.’ The repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Government 
were Mr. Galt, Finance Minister, and Mr. 
Smythe, Postmaster General; and it would 
be obvious that two such functionaries 
could not conveniently be absent from the 
colony for any length of time, especially 
at the period of the Prince of Wales’s 
visit, and during the September elections. 
It was with a view to consult the eon- 
venience of these gentlemen and of the 
province that the Government were pressed 
for a speedy answer, The facts as re- 
garded the Canadian Ministry were these: 
—After the Galway Contract had been 
sanctioned by the late Government, it was 
brought to the notice of the Packet Con- 
tract Committee that great injury had 
thereby been inflicted on Canada, because 
the Canadians, finding it necessary for their 
own purposes to maintain and subsidize a 
line of steamers between the two countries, 
now found a new competitor in the field, 
so that their steamers were running under 
great disadvantage. They were then sub- 
sidizing their steamers with £50,000 a 
year, recently increased to upwards of 
£100,000, and they were naturally an- 
noyed therefore at the rivalry of a ecom- 
pany subsidized by the mother country. 
At the close of last Session, this state of 
facts having been brought to the notice of 
the Packet Conimittee, Mr. Cobden sug- 
gested to the Representative of Canada, 
the Minister of Public Works, who was 
examined before the Committee, that some 
arrangement might possibly be made be- 
tween the Galway Packet Company and the 
Canadian Government. Communications 
were accordingly entered into, in the course 
of September and October last, with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Co- 
lonial Secretary, in order to ascertain 
whether, in the event of such an arrange- 
ment being concluded, it would receive the 
sanction of the Government. The reply 
was that the subject was before «2 Select 
Committee, and that it was impossible for 
the Government to take it up until ‘the 
Report of that Committee had been made. 
The negotiation accordingly fell through. 
The Select Committee took a good deal of 
evidence on the subject and made their 
Report. They did not go the length of 
recommending a transfer of the contract, 
but they mentioned it in rather favourable 
terms.‘ He understood ‘that immediately 
after the Report was published, ‘possibly 
before ‘negotiations’ were resumed,’ Mr. 
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Galt and’ Mr: Smythe came over with’) 
view to purchase the contract from» the 
company; and it was arranged at last that 
the Canadian Government should pay: the 
company @ subsidy of £35,000 a year, the 
compatiy assigning to them ‘the contraets 
for the eonveyance of the mails betweda 
Galway and Boston and» New York; Of 
course this was made subject) to the! ap 
proval of the Government, and ‘the inter 
tion was that the mails should ‘be carried 
to a Canadian instead of an American port, 
These terms being agreed upon; as the 
company and the Colonial Government un. 
derstood, with the cognizance and the: 

proval of the Treasury and the Post Office, 
the agreement was formally reduced into 
writing, and signed by the representatives 
of the company, and by Mr. Galt and Mi. 
Smythe on the part of the colony.” All 
these facts were notified to the Treasury, 
and, though they might’ not have been 
brought personally under the’ notice of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; they were so 
far within the cognizance of the Treasury 
that an official letter was written to: the 
Post Office mentioning this. proposal, and 
the Post Office accordingly communicated 
to the company that, instead of the mails 
being sent on the next oecasion by* the 
Connaught, a Galway buat, they would be 
transferred to the North Briton, belong- 
ing to the company subsidized by ‘the 
Canadian Government. That notice: was 
also published by the Post Office in the 
form of an official advertisement, ‘and was 
therefore recognized by them in the most 
complete way on the authority of the Treg- 
sury letter. The parties were thus: led:to 
believe, not without reason, that: the: pro- 
posed transfer was sanctioned by the Go- 
vernment so far as it could be sanctioned. 
They were aware that the Government 
could authorize nothing but the transfer 
of the subsidy, the subsidy itself being con- 
tingent on the vote of this House, andvall 
they wished was to understand whether 
the Government bad any objection «tothe 
transfer. Of course the arrangement w 

be very advantageous to the Canadian 
Government. They now paid/a subsidy of 
£104,000 a year, and if. they paid the 
Galway Company £35,000 a year, deduct- 
ing from those sums’ £78,000, the amount 
given by the Home Government, thenes- 
penditure would be materially reduced: He 
would not go into the merits of the ease 
as regarded the bargain with the Galway 
Company, but it was not so woreasonable 
as the public ‘press seeped ‘to consider. 
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The ‘Galway Company had ineurred large 
expenses in the establishment of this line; 
ani, ‘having established it and taken steps 
td:give Ireland a permanent packet port, 
they’ wished to diminish the losses they 
had sustained by handing over the mails to 
the, Canadian Government, which would 
secure the interests of the colony, as well 
asthe interests of Ireland. Considerable 
consternation had therefore been excited 
by the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the Government at the last moment had 
altogether, refused their sanction to this 
agreement. He did not ask on the pre- 
sent’ oceasion for any pledge. He only 
hoped that the Government would not take 
any final step.in the matter before the 
House, had shad an opportunity of consi- 
dering, it; and, following up the hint of 
the Chancellor of the + Se db on the 
previous: night, he would ask whether his 
right hon. Friend was aware that Mr. Galt 
and Mr. Stnythe had deferred their depar- 
ture till’ the following Wednesday, whether 
there had: been any communication with 
them, and whether the question was. still 
considered an open one ? 

Mr, BAXTER said, he wished to ex- 
press an earnest hope that, whatever de- 
cision the Government. might eome to on 
the Galway contract, they would not sanc- 
tion the assignment of the contract to the 
Montreal Ocean Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. The House was aware that the late 
Government gave a subsidy of £78,000 a 
year for seven years to the Galway Com- 
pany, and that the purchase money paid 
for this: ‘contract by the Montreal Com- 
pany was to be £35,000 a year for seven 
years. That was an admission that the 
service might have been performed for a 
less: sum by £35,000 than the subsidy 
agreed to be paid. Mr. Lever, as the 
House would see by the evidence, came be- 
fore the Committee and told them that the 
service between Galway and the United 
States could not be performed either by 
the serew steamers of the Liverpool and 
Philadelphia Company, or by those belong- 
Ing’ to'the Montreal Ocean Steam Naviga- 
tion’ Company. It was also stated that 
four vessels of large tonnage and increased 
‘power were being built by the Galway Com- 
pany, and would be placed on the station 
in tlie course of the year, ‘in order to per- 
‘form the service; in a more regular and 
vapid) manner than it had hitherto. been 

It:mow turned out that, these ships 
‘Reremot to be placed on the station, and 
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that the service was to be. performed .by 
those very screw steamers of the Montreal 
Company which Mr. Lever declared to be 
inefficient to carry it out., The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was probably not aware 
that the Montreal Ocean Steam Ship Com- 
pany had, recently lost three of their best 
ships, and that they were building new ves- 
sels to supply that loss, It would be a 
most extraordinary course for the Govern- 
ment or that House to take, if they sane- 
tioned the assignment of a contract from 
one company to another, without insisting 
on the main conditions of that contract 
being performed. Whatever course the 
Government might feel disposed to take 
with regard to the vote, he did trust 
they would not sanction an assignment 
which hed excited a feeling of astonish- 
ment, if not of indignation, amongst all 
those concerned in the steam navigation 
of this country. 

Sim FRANCIS BARING said, he didnot 
intend to inter into the merits of this case, 
and he regretted that the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Stafford Northeote) had brought on a pre- 
mature discussion instead of postponing it 
until the Vote was laid upon the table. 
But, although the hon. Baronet declared he 
would not say a word on the merits of the 
contract, he never heard a speech more 
dexterously put together to defend the 
course taken by the late Government. He 
(Sir Francis Baring) only hoped that the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the -Exche- 
quer would not come to any decision until 
the House had had an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the subject. The Select Com- 
mittee had indirectly recommended that the 
Vote should be laid on the table for the 
decision of the House. He admitted that 
the question was not an easy one to decide, 
but the contract ought to be discussed on 
its own merits. Above all, no new con- 
tract ought be made that would produce an 
additional complication. He wished also 
to state that Mr. Cobden’s communica- 
tions were made previous to the Committee 
coming to a decision, and before the main 
part of the evidence was taken. One of 
the recommendations of the Committee 
was that no contract should be disposed 
of until the House had had a certain 
time given for considering its terms. If 
hon. Members would read a letter in the 
newspapers of the previous day they would 
find that certain agreements had been come 
to between the old contracting party and 
the new that might entirely change the 
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tween the }Government and the | Galway 
Company it was agreed that if the contem- 
plated improvements: in Galway Harbour 
were: not made, or turned out ill, it was in 
the power of the parties either to insist on 
the improvements being carried out, or tore- 
move the packets to some other Irish port; 
but a private stipulation was now made be- 
tween the two contracting parties that to 
Galway in any case the ships should go. 
He believed that.a Bill was now before 
Parliament enabling certain local parties 
to. make improvements in Galway Har- 
bour, These parties, it might be assumed, 
would carry out the improvements if in the 
event of their failure to. do so the packets 
might be removed, but as soon as: this ‘sti- 
pwation came, into: force. these parties 
might say, ‘‘ You are bound to run your 
ships to Galway under any circumstances, 
and, we would rather that some one else 
should pay for any improvements. in the 
harbour,’’ | He wished. to press the Go- 
vernment so far to respect the recommend- 
ation of the Select Committee as to wait 
until they had given the House an oppor- 
tunity of diseussing the circumstances of 
this contract. 

Mr. LAING said, he was glad to have 
an, opportunity of explaining the precise 
state of the negotiations with the represen- 
tatives of the Canadian Government rela- 
tive to the transfer in question, which he 
thought had not as yet been quite under- 
stood, It. was quite true, as the hon. Baro- 
net. (Sir Stafford Northcote) had stated, 
that the general idea of the fusion of the 
Galway with the Canadian:line was by no 
means new... It was quite true that it ori- 
ginated in a suggestion of Mr. Cobden, and 
was canvassed last Session in the Commit- 
tee... Many hon. Members felt that a hard- 
ship had, been done to Canada by the ar: 
rangement originally come to, and that. it 
was very desirable the hardship should be 
remedied, The matter was repeatedly un- 
der discussion, and a division took place in 
the Committee on the subject. His own 
opinion as an individual Member was that 
there would be a propriety and advantage 
in.such,an arrangement if it could be set- 
tled on fair terms. It was, however, in- 
correct, to suppose that the precise arrange- 
ment by which the fusion was intended to 
be. carried out, had been long under the 
consideration of the Government. In fact, 
the arrangement in question came upon the 
Government by surprise: op. the. previous 
Weduesday, .. The, original sarrangement 
having fallen to, the ground, there:was.no 
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question of. its revival. for séverah monthai 
Two: Catiadian ‘| ministers,>: Mr, Galt-dnd; 
Mr. Smythe, however, ‘having ‘arrivéd jin 
this country, the negotiations» were res 
newed.. The matter bad to go: throngh; 
several stages before it' was ripe. fdr. the; 
decision of the Government. {Jt was first 
necessary for the parties :to come to terms), 
and then.a conventiom was necessary with 
Canada to regulate. the. terms: of -the ber. 
vice, Without a convention of:that kind: 
the purchase of the Galway contract, by) 
the Canadian’ Company. was. useless, | bes) 
cause the British Government had to. give: 
its sanction to the substitution of the ports 
of Quebec and Portland for the: ports of; 
New York and Boston, originally named:in} 
the contract, The whole. question of \the; 
arrangements to be entered into between 
the Canadian Company and the, British) 
Government having been. in the first sine 
stance only casually broached in conversay 
tion, it was deemed necessary that the: 
proposal whieh was made om bebalf of the) 
former should, in order to give effect to any: 
assignment of the Galway contract, be rex 
duced to writing. Under. these | circum:) 
stances he had had a conference with Mri: 
Galt and Mr. Smythe, the two gentlemen 
who represented Canada in. this ,country,: 
and had. stated to them that, while indiw 
vidually favourable to the principle. of) the 
contemplated transfer, if it.could be carried! 
into effect, he had no sort of authovity to 
bind the Government in the matter, and 
that he eould not undertake to proeuré 
their decision until the terms of ithe trans:: 
fer had .in writing been duly submitted to: 
their consideration.: He had added that he 
would render all the assistance in his power 
in getting rid of mere matters of detail, and! 
in the endeavour to frame a definite propo-; 
sition on the subject. | Such was the: state: 
of things. on Tuesday, and on Wednesdays 
the terms of the transfer were to have 
been reduced to writing ; but, to: his greaty 
surprise, he ‘had on: that day. received: a 
letter, stating that) Mr. Galt. and. Mr: 
Smythe were obliged: to take their depar: 
ture for Canada that very night or-the fol: 
lowing morning ; that they were not dn 
position to leave anybody behind them with: 
power to represent them in the transaction 
in question; ‘and: that, under the circum 
stances, unless they had: the distinct eon~ 
firmation upon the part of the Government’ 
of the arrangement, whieh. they ‘hed» pre-) 
posed, the, whole. affair must fall: to: the! 
ground, The letter conveying that intelli», 
gence had reached him on.the afternoonof: 
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Wednesday, when the: House was engaged 
jd discussing ‘the Census Bill. His right 
bon. Friend tthe Chancellor: of. the Exche- 
quer was’ confined’ to his house by indis- 

ition, and could: not. be seen, while the 
noble: Lordjat the head of the Government 
was detained in the: House till six o’elock. 
A’Cabinet meeting had then to be held, at 
which important’ matters were coming on 
for:diseussion,:::The:noble Lord, however, 
madé on appointment’ to meet the two 
Canadian representatives on the rising of 
the’ House, and:it was under those circum- 
stances, and with only a few minutes for 
cousideration, that the Government were 
asked to sanction an arrangement not free 
from difficulty, and calculated to excite 
much discussion and opposition in Parlia- 
ment. That being the state of things, the 
Government had taken the only course 
which, in his opinion, was open to them, 
andthe representatives of Canada having 
stated their inability to allow any further 
time for deliberation—intimated that they 
did not see their way to an approval of the 
arrangement. Since then, however, Mr. 
Galt.and Mr. Smythe, thinking that a 
strong feeling of disappointment might be 
experienced in Canada if matters were left 
ini their present unsettled state, had de- 
cided upon staying a week longer in this 
country. Official application had also, he 
believed, been made to have their proposal 
dealt with with the least possible delay, 
and: under those circumstances it was, he 
thought, desirable that he should abstain 
from entering into the merits of the ques- 
tion... There were two propositions pend- 
ing the decision of the Government and of 
the House ; because he took it for granted 
that whatever might be done by the Go- 
verament' would only be done subject to 
the decision of the: House upon it, which 
must be invited im the course of a few 
days, or a week ‘or two at the furthest, 
when the question of the Galway contract 
was.brought before them. A good deal 
had been. advanced ‘on: both sides with re- 
gard; to the price of the vessels, the time 
of their sailing, and other matters on which 
he should like to make an observation ; 
bit he thought it would be better, under 
the cireumstances, to abstain from doing 
80... Phere was only. one point to which he 
would refer—the interference of the Post 
Office: wish regard to the sailing of the 
Connaugiit. The circumstances were these. 
The assignment being made, the two par- 
tieshad come to the ‘Treasury, and stated 
thatuthey had. made an agreement for the 
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Connaught 
and the North Briton, and that it would be’ 
& great convenience to them to allow them 
to go. That permission was given in a 
letter distinctly stating that it was without 
prejudice to the entire arrangement; but 
on the present occasion he would not further 
enter into the merits of the question. 

In answer to the question which had 
been put by his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Black) with reference to the regula- 
tions by which men engaged in the Inland 
Revenue Department in Scotland were pre- 
cluded from marrying while in the service, 
he could only repeat what he had stated 
on @ former oceasion, upon the authority of 
the Chairman of the Board of Inland Re- 
venue, that although there was no positive 
rule on the subject, it was found from 
practical experience that unmarried were. 
more efficient than married men in wild 
and exposed parts of the country. He 
might add that his hon. Friend appeared 
to him to labour under a mistaken impres- 
sion in supposing that to the circamstance 
of unmarried men being preferred for such 
service was to be attributed the immorality 
which he said prevailed in Scotland, as 
evinced by the large number of illegitimate 
births, and for which he seemed to imagine 
the Lords of the Treasury were respon- 
sible. He had been informed that the re- 
organization of the preventive foree in 
Scotland was under the notice of the Board 
of Inland Revenue, and that, while deal- 
ing with that question, it proposed to con- 
sider how far it was necessary to employ 
in it unmarried men exclusively, 

Mr. HALIBURTON, who was very 
imperfectly heard, said, that as far as he 
understood the question of the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Stamford, its object 
was that no hasty decision should be come 
to by the Government on the subject, and 
that, if there was any inclination to refuse 
the application of the two Companies, they 
should keep that inclination in abeyance 
till they had given the question further 
consideration. In that request he cordially 
coneurred. The subject was one of great 
interest to him, for he was the first to pro- 
pose the carriage of the mails between 
England and America by steam. About 
the time when Dr. Lardner pronounced 
that the crossing of the Atlantic by steam 
was impossible, and long before the con- 
tract was made with Mr. Cunard, he went 
down to Bristol, and there he saw the 
managers of a company, who were about 
to send out the Great Western and other 
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véeapels of a ike class’; and he 
to’enter intoa contract with ‘the Gover 
ment toedtry the mailé across the Atlan- 
tic. Phey entertained a different opinion 
from him;' and the whole matter fell to the 
ground at’ that time, “Mr. Cunard, how- 
ever, promptly took ‘up the subject, and 
had ever since carried out his’ contract 
beneficially to the eountry and honourably 
to himself. The hon. Member for Mont- 
rose (Mr. Baxter), who had spoken that 
evening, had, he believed, once made a 
voyage in one of Mr. Cunard’s steamers 
across the Atlantic, and, like most hon. 
Gentlemen who had made a similar flight, 
fancied he had mastered the whole subject. 
Now, he; who had, in all probability, been 
more frequently across the Atlantic than any 
withthe exception, perhaps, of the naval 
Members of that House, could inform the 
hon. Gentleman that the mails could not 
with certainty and security to human life 
be conveyed along that route without a 
subsidy. The American Government had 
tried a subsidy nearly twice as large as 
that which Mr. Cunard received, and failed 
in their object. It was only that very day, 
indeed, that he learned from the newspa- 
pers that a Mr. Vanderbilt, or whatever 
his name might be, had given to the Ame- 
rican Government notice that he would 
carry no more mails for them. He spoke 
under the correction of hon. Gentlemen 
who knew more of mercantile matters than 
he did; but there was not, so far as he 
was aware, a single line across the Atlan- 
tie at the present moment which was pay- 
ing anything like a decent dividend to the 
sharebolders. A great mistake had, in his 
opinion, been in the first instance made in 
permitting companies to convey the mails 
in goods-carrying ships. If vessels were 
constructed well, and only with the view 
of taking the mails and a limited number 
of passengers, the voyage across the At- 
lantic might, he thought, be performed in 
two or three days less than was now the 
ease. In the arrangement which was made 
with the Cunard Company, the Govern- 
ment had in view the advantage of that 
sea-going fleet in the event of war. They 
were required to be built in a certain way, 
they were subject to inspeetion, and were 
to be given up to the Government in case 
of ‘a sudden emergency. The benefit of 
these ‘stipulations had been found some 
time since, ‘when several of these noble 
steamers were taken off the line and hand- 
ed over ‘to the Government. Those who 
were acquainted with the fact knew that 
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great disasters would ‘have ocourred ifthis 
had not been the case: ‘Phese' vessels word 
faster ‘than any man-of-war. There’ was 
no man-of-war in the serviee ‘that! could 
compete with them for speed. ”Theirae 
eommodation, too, was’ very great,’ fit for 
the''transport both of troops and ‘horseé, 
On one occasion one of ‘thése vessela:was 
loading at’ Liverpool for her ordinary:sen 
vice; she was required for the ‘tr 

service; she was taket off the’ station, 
handed over to the Governnient, the pax: 
sengers who had taken their berths réceiv: 
ing compensation, and sent off at-orice'to 
the Crimea. The discipline on board these 
ships was very conspicuous, ‘a8 compared 
with that on the Collms’ line. There were 
excellent officers, and an excellent code of 
regulations for their government, None 
of the officers were ever allowed: to’ have 
anything to do with the passengers—not 
that they were unfit to associate with them, 
but that it was felt not consistent with the 
economy of the ship to allow the offiéers 
who were entrusted with the lives and prot 
perties of the passengers to come in ‘contact 
with them, They had separate state ‘and 
messrooms, with their own servants devoted 
to them. In the event of danger every 
man was told off and put in his place,’ and 
the marvellous success of that line was such 
that they could now calculate’ on the arri- 
val of the American mai! with as much 
certainty as on the mail from Edinburgh: 
He looked for his letters every Monday 
morning at ten o'clock, and there was less 
irregularity than there was in the arrival 
of the ‘train from Windsor, which’ ‘often 
kept him waiting half-an-hour. These 
were considerations which should not be 
thrown on one side in consequence ofa 
mere assertion that the arrangement cost 
too much, and that the mails eould be 
carried for the mere cost of postage. “He 
thought there was a mistake certainly im 
the origin of the Galway arrangement if 
the Government thought they were doing 
much more than opening the resources‘of 
Ireland, and developing her agricultural 
and commercial advantages. It was out 
of the question to suppose that any man 
leaving London would go °to Holyhead; 
eross the Irish Channel to Dublin; then 
make his way to the port of Galway, and, 
with every inconvenience of embarkation, 
take passage in an inferior steamer, when 
in four hours he could be on board a Jarge 
steamer at Liverpool. « It: never ‘could be 
supposed that Galway could compete with 
Liverpool, backed by the: great: mmanufac- 
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tnting tewns, The artangement was bene-’ 
ficial to Ireland, no doubt, and he hoped it 
might, be continued ; but it was a great 
inistake: to suppose that Galway could 
compete with Liverpool, There was an- 
other’ mistake-—-the points of debarkation. 
Nobody but.an Irishman would have thought 
of going to New York and taking away 
emigrants, from| our own Colonies. He 
thought Canada had been hardly used in 
this) matter hitherto. It was true she had 
no river outlet but the St. Lawrence, which 
waa frozen for several months in the year ; 
but the railway communication, that was 
now opening up communications between 
Quebee and Halifax, would overcome that 
difieulty. He trusted, therefore, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would take a 
very large view of this sabject. Consider- 
ing the claims of Canada, it would be well 
worth while to postpone any adverse deci- 
sion until the whole matter could be laid 
before Parliament. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would ven- 
ture to inform the Chancellor of the Kx- 
chequer that a very strong feeling existed 
on the subject.in Ireland. There was but 
one impreesion, and that was in favour of 
the transfer. They had carefully consider. 
ed, the whole cireumstanees of the case, 
and he earnestly hoped the Government 
would adopt the wise, and sound sugges- 
tion of Mr. Cobden, than whom no person 
was better qualified to give an opinion on 
this matter. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I wish to 
say one word about the Galway contract 
ia confirmation of what has been stated by 
my hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. The fact is, that on Wednesday, 
between five and six o'clock, I was. told 
that certain gentlemen with whom I had 
made an appointment were at the Trea- 
sury ready to meet me. I went there, and 
they put into my bands a written state- 
ment of the conditions upon which they 
proposed that the contract should be trans- 
ferred from the Galway Company to the 
Canadian Company. They said, at the 
same time, that they were going off either 
that evening or next morning, and.that the 
decision of the Government must be giveo 
then and there upon the spot. I went to 
my Colleagues, then assembled in the Cabi- 
net, and we took. that decision, whieh any 
reason;\ble man would take in similar eir- 
cumstances. If a man is. called upon on 
the sudden to. give a decision, ** Aye’ or 
‘sNo,””. upon {a complicated . quéstion. in- 
velving important. considerations, he will, 
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of coarse, if ‘he is obliged to say, ‘*/Aye’’ 
or ** No,”’ say ** No,” because ‘‘ No” leaves 
time for eonsideration,, while ‘ Aye”’ im- 
plies an immediate engagement, the effeets 
of which it may be impossible to, foresee, 
Therefore the only answer we believed we 
could give was that, under the: ¢iream, 
stances, we could not give the assent neces: 
sary for transferring the contract from one 
party to the other. 


OUTRAGE IN TYRONE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON ‘said, he 
hoped the House wonld bear with him for 
& few moments while he referred to the 
serious charges which the hon: Member for 
Dungarvan had brought against his con- 
stituents in Tyrone. The hon. Member 
had talked as if the people of Tyrone were 
a set of men who disregarded, the law, and 
were in the habit of committing the most 
outrageous crimes; but the fact was the 
hon. Gentleman, for whom he entertained 
the highest respect, had allowed himself 
to be made the mouthpiece of a few busy- 
bodies and mischiefmakers. In the county 
of Tyrone the great majority of the police 
were Roman Catholics. The county in- 
spector of police and the clerk of theCrown 
were also Roman Catholics, and he asked 
whether the hon. Member was justified in 
casting aspersions. on those respeetable 
gentlemen, as if they had been guilty of 
neglecting their duty: The ease which 
had been referred to gave him an oppor- 
tunity of testifying to the character of the 
population which he represented, and which 
he maintained was among the most peace- 
ful and loyal in the three kingdoms. A 
few years ago a Roman Catholic priest, 
whose piety and virtues had obtained for 
him universal admiration in that part of 
the county, died. The Roman Catholics 
were at the, time preparing to erect a 
beautiful strueture for Divine worship, and 
the Presbyterians and members of the 
Established Church, in large numbers came 
forward and begged to be permitted to 
testify their respect for the deceased Roman 
Catholic priest by contributing to the ex- 
pense of placing a painted glass window in 
the building to his memory. The offer 
was accepted by the Roman Catholic build. 
ing committee; but some time ago a ruffian 
broke the window at night, with a stick 
apparently. What was the consequenee? 
The. leading Protestants of the neigbeur- 
hood invited all parties to unite-and. testify 
their indignation publicly at the act. The 
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result was that all the leading Protestants, 
both Presbyterian’ and Episcopalian, came 
forward and put down their names for large 
sums for the purpose of bringing to jus- 
tice'the miscreant who committed the act 
of destruction, This was the case which 
his hon. Friend, ‘misled by a restless busy- 
body who: for twenty years had been the 
cause of all the bad feeling about the 
place, brought before the House, and asked 
what had been done by the Government to 
prote¢t the persons and property of Roman 
Catholics from outrage. It was not fitting 
that the hon. Gentleman, allowing his feel- 
ings to be carried away, should make such 
ez parte statements, and he (Lord Claud 
Hamilton) only discharged his duty in now 
coming forward to vindicate his consti- 
tuents. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the par 
ticular outrage referred to was not at the 
time considered by the police of sufficient 
importance to be made the subject of a 
Special Report, but in consequence of his 
attention being called to the circumstance 
by the hon. Member for Dungarvan, an 
inguiry had been instituted respecting it. 
According ‘to the Official Report, it ap- 
peared that on the night of the 30th of 
June a pane in the painted window at 
Cookstown, erected to the memory of the 
late parish priest, had been wilfully broken 
by some evil-disposed person or persons yet 
unknown. A head constable with twenty 
constables had been sent to the place, and 
there had been since no complaint of any 
additional disturbance. With regard to the 
rest. of Ulster, precautions had been taken 
by the despatch of detachments of troops 
to preserve tranquillity, as at the present 
period, of the year it was a matter of anxiety 
with the Irish Government to maintain the 
peace of the country. He was glad to say 
that he received intelligence which led him 
to hope that the day of anxiety had passed 
over without evil consequences. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at its rising to adjourn till Mon- 


day next. 


WAR WITH CHINA—RESOLUTION. 


Order for Committee (Supply) read. 

i Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
‘That Mr. ‘Speaker’ do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE rose pur- 
suant to notice to move, 

‘ That im order to remove one great obstacle 
Lord Claud Hamilton 
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to Peace with China, the British Plentpoténtiiy 
be instrueted not to insist/on the fulfilment’ of the 
third Article of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, by which 
His Majesty the Emperor of China agrees that 
the Ambassador, Minister, or other Diplomatic 
Agent appointed by Her Majesty the Queensof 
Great Britain, may reside, with his family andiex 
tablishment, permanently at the capital, or may 
visit it occasionally, at the option of the’ British 
Government.” om 


He regretted that his’ Motion’ had: ‘been 
postponed to so late an hour that he feared 
he would seareely be able to do’ justice 't 
it. ‘ He would however simply confine hint 
self to facts. He was perfectly convinced! 
and all those who had studied the Chines¢ 
question would agree with him, that if we 
continued to insist on the third articlé of 
the Treaty of Tien-tsin, which required & 
resident Ambassador at’ Pekin, it would 
not be a question merely of six or’ nine 
millions of money.’ This’ country would 
never remain at ‘peace with China, for 16 
sooner would peace be concluded than’ cir 
cumstances would occur to renew the war; 
Thus the trade and commerce of the coun 
try would be crippled for an object the 
value of which he eould not understand; 
and which he thought we could only insist 
on now for the gratification of the national 
pride—he had almost said of the national 
vanity. The question was of such Pe ne 
ance that it might well claim the full at 
tention of the House. Ft was important 
on account of its magnitude, the diffieul 
ties by which it was surrounded, and the 
injustice with which, as he contended, we 
had treated the Chinese people. The Vote 
which had been moved showed the magni 
tude of the question, but that £3,800,000 
by no means represented the entire amount 
which would be required during’ the present 
year. He firmly believed (and he ‘had had 
communications with-gentlemen out there 
—he believed on excellent authority, that if 
the war were to go on, there would be‘a dé 
ficit of £6,000,000 more at the’ conclusion 
of the present financial year. An army ste 
tioned 1,500 miles from ‘their supplies, in 
the Gulf of Petcheli, blocked ‘up’ by tee 
in the winter and by mud in the summer~ 
an army under ‘such circumstances ‘com: 
posed of French, English, Bengalese, Coo- 
lies, Sikhs, and Lasears, would ‘have ‘diffi- 
culties both of climate and country to eon’ 
tend with to’ afford ‘abundant ‘grounds ‘for 
alarm: These difficulties a very’ great 
military authority considered ' sufficiently 
alatming to deter England from ‘enteritg 
upon such & war. He liad ‘a curious pas 
sage, written by the late Emperor Napo- 
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leon. while at St. Helena, in which -he <dis- 
gassed the possibility of a China war, and 
he said, 

“4 J cantiot. imagine- that. any English Govern- 
ment would ever-be mad.enough to enter upon a 
war with a nation situated as China, for such a war 
could never be. brought. to a satisfactory conelu- 


gion, but must necessarily be attended with enor- 
mous sacrifices of blood and treasure.” 


Then, with.regard .to the injustice of the 
wat.,, lt was, lamentable.as well as instruc- 
tive. to look, back to the debates of 1840 
upon the China. war, ia which we) were 
then engaged.:, At that time, now twenty 
ears, ago, the right hon,, Baronet the 
ember | for Carlisle (Sir James.Graham), 
in a speech of. powerful eloquence, and in 
a Motion, admirably worded, pointed out 
the dangers the Government was incurring, 
and told the House that not for the next 
ten years, or twenty or thirty. years, could 
we hope to have permanent peace. with 
China,if we embarked in that war. The 
right hon. Baronet, was confirmed by many 
high authorities at the time, but neverthe- 
less that opium. war, which he considered 
& most unjust war, was begun. And what 
had been the result? To bring down the 
narrative to the treaty of Tien-tsin, he 
would merely revert to what had taken 
place. First, there, was the Pottinger 
treaty, under which we had _ exacted 
21,000,000 dollars as an indemnity, which 
was paid—and how paid? LBy taking 
silver out of the private houses of the 
Chinese people, the Government of China 
not having sufficient means at its dispusal. 
Further, we demanded, and obtained per- 
mission to establish settlements and ap- 

int consuls in five ports—namely, [long 
Amoy, Ningpo, Foo-choo-Foo, and 
Shanghae. Subsequently Sir John Bow- 
ring brought us into another and if possi- 
ble a still more unjust war—the war of the 
lorcha.,. The question of the lorcha was 
the. ground. put forward as the cause of 
that war; but the demand of Sir Jolm 
Bowring. to enter Canton in full uniform 
was,the chief cause of that) war; and 
though such an avowal of opinion rendered 
& man unpopular, and bad lost him a sent 
for, Lanarkshire, he must express his de- 
liberate, conviction that, that war also was 
unjustly undertaken.. And what, was the 
result? We gained admission to Canton 
77We attacked the people and bombarded 
the city—and in the end a treaty of peace 
was. signed. That brought him. to, the 


present, war, and. the, extraordinary condi- 
tionsynow. demanded; .Mark how increas- 
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ing had:been.our demands. | Ait every fresh 
occasion. the demand,,was greater. ‘The 
jealousy and fears of. the Chinése »Ga- 
vernment, and. people were excited, and 
as the right hon. Baronet had eloquently 
said, in 1840, when the Chinese nation 
looked aeross the, Himalaya mountaius, 
they might well, tremble when. they saw & 
great power like England, whose province 
India had become, ever making fresh de- 
mands. . The Earl of Clarendon, in his in- 
structions to the Earl of Elgin, told him to 
insist upon a resident minister at Pekin. 
But the Earl of Elgin saw the danger of 
making. such a demand, and, therefore, 
when first he negotiated with the Chinese 
Government, he only demanded the execu- 
tion at Canton of all treaty engagements, 
including the admission of British subjeets 
to that city; and compensation for losses 
sustained, by British subjects in conse- 
quence of the disturbances. Such was 
the state of the case at the commenee- 
ment of the negotiation. But shortly af. 
terwards the Earl of Elgin increased his 
demands ; and all of a sudden insisted 
upon the right which formed the third 
Article of the Treaty of Tien-Tsin, of 
having a resident British Minister at 
Pekin. The Earl of Elgin did that: in 
direct opposition to the advice of Count 
Pontiatine, the Russian Minister, and he 
believed also in opposition to the advice 
of the American Minister. How -repug- 
nant that was to the feelings and pre- 
judices of the Chinese would be evident to 
every hon. Gentleman who would take the 
trouble to look through the. blue-book vn 
the table. He might quote page after 
page of earnest entreaty from the Minister 
appointed to negotiate on the part of the 
Emperor that we should not insist on that 
article of the treaty. The Minister pointed 
out to the Earl of Elgin the total rain it 
would be to the Chinese Government if a 
resident foreign Minister was admitted to 
Pekin ; he showed the insecurity that must 
accompany such a proceeding, that it was 
quite impossible the Government could be 
answerable for the safety or even’ the life 
of the ambassador, and that his residence 
there would be sure to give rise to serious 
distarbanees, for which they would be 
blamed. Those representations. made an 
impression on the, mind of the Earl/ of 
Elgin, and he wrote to the Earl of Malmes+ 
bury :— 


“The concessions obtained in it from the 
Chinese Government aré not in themselves ex- 
travagant, nor, with the exception of the! im- 
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portant: principle of exterritoriality, in excess: of 
those which commereial nations ‘are; wont freely 
to grant to each other, but in the eyes of the 
Chinese Government they amount toa revolution, 
and involve the ‘surrender of some of the most 
cherished principles of the traditional policy of the 
empire. They have been extorted, therefore, from 
its fears. ‘These concessions, moreover, thus ex- 
torted from the fears of the Chinese Government 
by British and French power, are not, in point of 
fact, extorted from it for the benefit of British 
ard French subjects exclusively. Under the gua- 
ratitee of most favoured nation clauses and other 
pretences not always so intelligible, they will, 
no doubt, be claimed and exercised very generally 
by ‘the subjects and citizens of other Occidental 
nations.” 





To insist on conditions so repugnant to the 
feelings of a people which our own ambas- 
sador told us were only extorted from their 
fears, was to declare, that, we would con- 
tinue, in, a state of perpetual warfare with 
China, In another of the Earl of Elgin’s 
despatches he pointed out again that the 
Chinese considered that the condition, if 
insisted on, would result in the total over- 
throw of their empire. In a letter con- 
taining an appeal from one of ‘the Im- 

erial Commissioners to the Earl of Elgin 
in, which he said ;— 


“Tnasmuch as in the treaty of peace concluded 
between our ‘two nations, it is laid down that the 
British Minister shall either reside in permanence 
at the capital, or visit it occasionally, at the option 
of the British Government, such being the plain 
language of the article, it must, doubtless, be 
abided by; and if it be the fixed purpose of your 
Excellency’s government that the residence (of 
the Minister) shall be permanent, China cannot, of 
course, gainsay this. The established reputation 
of your Excellency for justice and straightfor- 
wardness, for kind’ intentions and friendly feeling, 
make us place the fullest confidence in your assur- 
ance that when you exacted the condition referred 
to,.you were actuated by no desire whatever to do 
injury to China. The permanent residence of fo- 
réign Ministers at the capital would, notwithstand- 
ing, be an injury to China in many more ways than 
we can find wordsito express. In sum, in the pre- 
sent critical and troublous state of our country, 
this. incident would generate, we fear, a loss of 
respect for their Government in the eyes of her 
people ; and that this would, indeed, be no slight 
evil it will not be necessary, we assume, to explain 
to your Excellency with greater detail, It is 
for, this, reason that we specially address you a 
second letter on this subject, and we trust that 
your Excellency will represent for us to Her Ma- 
, jesty your Sovereign the + inconvenience you 
feel (the exercise of the right would be) to: our 
country, and beseech her not to decide in favour of 
the permanent residence at Pekin.” 


In ‘all these e¢ommunications they might 
observe’ the clearest’ evidence ‘that the 
Chinese Commissioners were telling the 
troth.' He now’ ‘came to the Earl of 
Bigin’s decision, in which he yielded the’ 
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point, and that was important.’ He eayg, 
writing to the Commissiovers'¢—o for ol; 

“The proposal has been attentively’considened 
by the undersigned ; and he now begs to state 
that although he is resolved by ‘ho act Ot Word to 
abate one tittle of the rights secured to ‘his Ga 
vernment by treaty, it’ is his wish, 8o far a6 such 
a course is consistent with his duty, to endeavous 
to reconcile due consideration of the feelings of 
the Chinese Government with the’ satisfaction °6f 
the rights of his own. He is prepared, conse 
quently, on viewing the whole of the’ cireun. 
stances before him, at once to communicate’ tg 
Her Majesty’s Government the representations 
that have been addressed to him by their Exeej. 
lencies the Imperial Commissioners upon this'im: 
portant question ; and humbly to ‘submit it as hig 
opinion that if Her Majesty’s Ambassador be pro. 
perly received at Pekin when the ratifications ‘are 
exchanged next year, and full effect given in all 
other particulars to the treaty negotiated at Tien- 
tsin, it would certainly be expedient that-Her Ma 
jesty’s representative in China should be instructed 
to choose a place of residence elsewhere than at 
Pekin, and to make his visits to the capital either 
periodical, or only as frequent as the exigencies of 
the public service may require.” } 
But it might be said that the ratification 
had not been exchanged av Pekiu, He 
was not about to enter into any discussion 
in reference to the lamentable occurrences 
in the Peiho River—but'he would say ‘that 
the despateh he had quoted did honour to 
the Earl of Elgin, and clearly showed that 
it would be most prejudicial to the interests 
of this country, as well as of China, to ine 
sist upon the article in question... Thenyit 
might be observed. that no other countey 
than England had preferred a demand for 
a resident minister at Pekin. Neither 
France nor America had insisted upon the 
introduction of such an article into their 
treaties. He would not go into the ques 
tion as to which Government—whether thé 
present or the former -avas to blame: for 
the melancholy events which had happened 
in China. It was impossible that the Barb 
of Malmesbury could have foreseen the 
events which occurred off the Peiho.' It wast 
impossible for him to eoneeive that. Mri 
Bruce, sent on a mission of peace, sould: 
have declared war, without receiving insteues 
tions from home. The escort which wassemt: 
with him was to add dignity to his position)! 
not to put it in his power to appeal to foree: 
to carry out a mission of peace. No par: 
ticular Government was to blame more than 
another, the mischief had arisen from the: 
predetermined system: to treat the Chinese! 
at one time as barbarians, at another asa 
highly civilized nation, and: at alltimes: 
with injustice. | He regretted that the is! 
structions which he would. read: ‘tou the: 
House had been given to Mr, Bruce:odm 
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tha.despatch of the 29th.of October, 1859, 
the noble Lord. the. Seenetary for Foreign 
Affairs, said : — 

“ You will take an early opportunity of appris. 
ing the ministers of the Emperor of China that 
in consequence of the attempt, made to obstruct 
your passage to Pekin in June last, when you were 

ing thither to onelenage the ratifications of 
the treaty of Tien-tsin, Her Majesty’s Government 
consider that the understanding entered into be- 
tween the. Earl of Elgin and the Imperial Com- 
missioners, Kweiliang and Huashana, with respect 
to the residence of the British minister in China, 
js.at an end, and that, it. rests henceforward ex- 
clusively with Her Majesty, by the terms of Arti- 
ele 11 of the Treaty of Tien-tsin to decide whe- 
ther or not. she shall instruct Her minister to 
take-up his abode permanently at Pekin.” 


That showed that the stipulation was to 
be pressed on the Chinese, not because it 
was a wise or prudent one, but simply as a 
unishment to them for their misconduct. 
He had no desire to occupy the time of 
the House longer than was necessary, but 
he had by him quotation upon quotation 
from writers well acquainted with China, 
all showing that it would have been im- 
possible to invent any demand which was 
more repugnant to the feelings of the 
people, and that if it were consented to, 
the Emperor of China would really not be 
safe: He hoped the Government would 
reconsider the instructions sent out to the 
Earl of Elgin ; for if this particular article 
were insisted on it was certain that we 
should never be at peace with China. Our 
dealings with China had been most un- 
fortunate, but there was now an oppor- 
tunity for taking a step in the right di- 
rection, and it ought to be taken at once. 
No minor considerations, no absurd scruples 
about dignity, ought to stand in the way. 
To quote an expression of the noble Lord 
dpposite; the true dignity of a nation was 
to do that which was right and just, Be- 
fore sitting down he wished to apologize 
to the noble Lord opposite for having con- 
tradicted him on a former occasion. The 
noble Lord stated that a Chinese despatch 
had taken four hours to translate, which 
he had hurriedly contradicted at the mo- 
ment. Since that time he had seen several 
gentlemen conversant with such matters, 
Mr.' Oliphant among others, and they had 
assured him that the noble Lord was per- 
feetly vorrect:. The fact told in Mr, Bruee’s 
favour, and he: was anxions not to do.an 
injustice to any one.: He: would not longer 
trespass on the time of the House, exeept to 
p etna a upon the Government -the duty 

‘restormg péace between the two coun- 
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tries, and to use every exertion to,avoid q 
waste of blood and treasure. a 

Amendment. proposed, 

“To leave out from the, word‘ That.’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in orderto remove one great. obstacle to Peace 
with China, the British Plenipotentiary. be, in- 
structed not to insist on the fulfilment of the third 
Article of the Treaty of ‘Tien-tsin, by which, hig 
Majesty the Emperor of China agrees that the 
Ambassador, Minister, or other Diplomatic Agent 
appointed by Her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain may reside, with his family and establish- 
ment, permanently at the capital, or may visit it 
occasionally, at the option of the British Govern- 
ment.’” 

— instead thereof. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman cannot but be aware that he is 
making a Motion not only must unusual in 
form, but which interferes with the au- 
thority of the Crown. He'seems altogether 
unmindful of the fact ‘that the Earl ‘of 
Elgin is sent out by Her Majesty. He 
has received his instructions from Her Ma- 
jesty, and he will conduct himself accord- 
ing to those instructions. It is impossible, 
if this Motion were agreed to,’ that Mr. 
Speaker should undertake to send out in- 
structions to the Earl of Elgin. “If he 
really meant to attain his object, the hon. 
Gentleman should have moved an Address 
to the Crown, praying Her Majesty to give 
these instructions to the Earl of Elgin. 
If the House of Commons were to under- 
take to give instructions to our Ministers 
at foreign Courts contradictory to those 
which have been given by Her Majesty, 
the greatest confusion would be introduced’ 
into our affairs. It is quite impossible, 
therefore, for the hon. Gentleman to. insist 
on his Motion. With regard to the Mo- 
tion itself, it is answered in a very few 
words. He tells us that the Chinese. look. 
upon it as a great degradation to have.a 
foreign Minister resident in Pekin, that 
the people would rise, that the Emperor 
of China would be lowered in the eyes of 
his subjects, and that it would be impos- 
sible to insist on the condition without 
completely ruining the authority of the 
Emperor. But it so happens that after 
the Earl of Elgin had advanced that con- 
dition and had inserted it in the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin, Russia, having a title to. every 
advantage we gained, claimed the privi- 
lege of sending a Minister to Pekin. “The 
Chinese Government did, not object to his; 
going there, they only .paimted out. that, 
they wished him, to go bythe Overland, 
route, [He did, go by the Overland roate, 
he was. received with. great distinction at 
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the Chinese frontier, he went;to Pekin, 
and he has been resident there a great 
many months. Yet, the empire of China 
has not fallen, the Emperor of China is 
apparently not degraded, The people of 
Pekin have had an opportunity, perhaps 
the first, of seeing that there are other 
potentates in the world besides their Em- 
peror, other States, the sovereigns of which 
are not his vassals and subjects, but claim 
an equal rank with him. This fact has 
been revealed to them, and we should add 
nothing to the demonstration by. sending 
a British Minister to reside at Pekin. The 
Earl of Elgin, with whom I have had many 
conversations on this point, always said 
that the state of the question was entirely 
changed now, because, as there is a Rus- 
sian Minister resident at Pekin, it would 
be impossible for the Chinese Government 
to argue that they could not. grant a right 
to Great Britain which they have granted 
to Russia, and which has been exercised 
by Russia without dispute. That being the 
case, the Earl of Elgin was of opinion—as 
were all the Members of the Cabinet— 
that we should insist on the condition that 
a British Minister should reside at Pekin, 
not as a punishment to the Chinese, but as 
a condition which had been agreed to by 
the Emperor himself, The option of the 
British Minister residing at Pekin or else- 
where was an indulgence agreed to by the 
Earl of Elgin after the Emperor of China 
had approved the treaty—it was an option 
to be exercised by the British Government, 
not by the Emperor of China. That which 
the hon. Gentleman says the Chinese would 
never agree to was actually in the Treaty 
of Tien-tsin, and was agreed to not only 
by the Ministers of the Emperor, but was 
confirmed by the special ratification of the 
Emperor himself. In the first place, it is 
quite impossible that this House can give 
instructions to our Minister contradictory 
to those which Her Majesty herself has 
given, and in the next place there is no 
reason why those instructions should be 
altered. I hope, therefore, that the House 
will not agree to the Motion. 

Question, ‘* That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—CHINA WAR. 
House in Committee. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 
£443,896 Repayment of Advances on 
account of former Expeditions to China. 
Lord John Russell 
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Lorpv JOHN MANNERS,: I should 
like to ask whether any’ Member‘of the 
Government, can, tell us, when, the East 
India Company announced to the Imperial 
Government that the money was not only 
due, but. that payment was expected dur. 
ing the present financial year? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE. 
QUER; In point of fact the true expla 
nation, of..this..case’,is to. be; found in the 
nature of the system which prevails be. 
tween the two Governments, whereby pay- 
ments are in fact allowanees, ‘made on an 
open account. The. British Government 
has at present, under the system. under 
which it supplies so very large a British 
force to India, very large claims against 
the Indian Government, and the conse. 
quence of that is that the Indian Govern. 
ment can withhold satisfaction of» the 
claims sent to them, and thus pay them- 
selves. The British Government is not in 
a state to prevent, the operation unless in 
ease we happen to be debtors to the Indian 
Government, and then it is a question of 
account hefore the balance is liquidated, 
I think the question of my noble Friend is, 
when the Government became aware that 
the Indian Government had made these 
stoppages. I can ascertain that) exactly 
by inquiry. I myself was not aware of it 
until a fortnight or three weeks ago, | I 
believe that before the commencement of 
the last quarter the Treasury were made 
aware of it, but I only knew of it within 
the last two or three weeks, since the time 
when my statement was made to Parlia- 
ment with respect to Chinese expenditure. 
Upon inquiry a more particular answer ¢au 
be given to the question. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I wish to 
ask the right hon. Secretary for War how 
soon he thinks the Returns will be laid on 
the Table for which I moved the day be- 
fore yesterday, as I think it will throw 
light on the subject ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: I will take 
care that it shall be laid onthe table as 
soon as possible, but I am afraid it will not 
throw any great deal of light, upon the sub- 
ject, because | stated that the figures were 
entirely conjectural, and of course the Go- 
vernment will not be bound by a Return of 
that character. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I wish to ask a ques- 
tion of some Member of . Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the,amount of 
force out in China, If Lam not mistaken, 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary of 
State for India stated that-the amount 
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lief forée ‘ordered ‘was ‘not’ more’ than 
10,000°men. Wehear tow that theré are 
20,000' mew’ there. '°I will not 26 itito the 
stidn whether 20,000 were necessary, 
‘or 10,000 not enough; 1 beliéve that for 
any purpose’ contemplated by the’ Govern- 
ment, however’ unjust, 10,000''would ‘be 
‘duiple..' But I) should ike to ‘know ' who 
_griered that increase of 'force—whether jit 
was'the decision of the Cabinet, whether 
it' was the decision of some ‘authorities in 
India; “or whether it’ was’ the decision” of 
the Horse Guards at home: It makes a great 
difference in’ the’ expense, -whith embar- 
passes the House and is embarrassing and 
threatens ‘to ‘be very perilous to the Govern- 
ment) I°do not know whether the Clian- 
eellor of the Exchequer, the noble Lord ‘at 
the head of the Government, the Secretary 
of State for War, or the Secretary of State 
for India can  answer,—because it may be 
under either of those four heads; but ean any 
one tell us anything about it?’ The House 
haba right'to know. J, therefore, take the 
‘liberty of putting a distinet question, and 
Phope J shall have a distinct answer. 
« Mav SIDNEY: HERBERT: I think 
that on a former occasion both myself and 
my ‘right hon. Friend, the Seeretary of 
State’ for India, stated the intentions ‘of 
the Government as ‘to: what foree should 
be employed. } should say that Estimates 
framed by the Earl Canning, on the repre- 
sentations of Lord Clyde, differed from the 
estimate at which we arrived.. When first 
we became aware of the events which took 
place at’ the Peiho, we sent reinforcements 
tothe garrisons of the ports in' China, fear- 
ing ‘some: general rising against the Euro- 
pean population, and thinking it better to 
have at those ports a sufficient force to 
guard British life'and property. We stated 
at the same time that it was the intention 
of the Government'to send,'in the spring, 
alarger foree for operations in the North. 
The Indian Government? wrote to us tliat 
they were about to'send a force, on the 
whole, larger than we contemplated. We 
endeavoured to arrest their departure ‘by 
communication ;* but’ it ‘is ‘not ‘so easy to 
eonduct war at that immense distance; es- 
pecially as the basis of operations was be- 
yorid the reach of eonstant communication 
with ourselves. Under those citeumstances 
w larger force was sent. The foree now in 
China. “amounts ‘to ‘between? 17;000 and 
18}000 men The expeditionary force ‘it- 
self is about'10,000.. The rest’ form the 
gaitison, and there aré ‘about 1,700 men 
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‘Mx, BRIGHT? T'do‘not ask ‘any qués- 
‘tion about ‘the French forte, atid T do 'ibt 
know that'we'liave anything to do with it; 
bat, of course, the ‘amount’ of the French 
force bears on the necessity of so large an 
English force, T'should like to ask ‘whe- 
ther the right ‘hon. Gentleman will Tay 
upon the tablé of the House any ‘corre- 
spondence between the Governnient and the 
Government of India upon this subject ? 
Bad 48 our condition is, it will be ten timés 
worse’ if Lord Clyde, or any one else, can 
send off 10,000 men without orders from 
the Cabinet; and, without knowing what 
policy is to be pursued, can ship off some 
5,000 or 10,000 men numberless miles fur- 
ther, and then send in the bill for payment 
to the English nation. ‘Nothing is more 
likely to preserve our finances in a chronic 
state of embarrassment, and cause endless 
difficulty to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Of course there must be despatches; 
and I wish to know whether the Govern- 
ment will let the House know by whose 
authority, ‘and in what manner, this extra- 
ordinary act has been committed, by which 
an unnecessarily large force is accumulated 
in Vhina—increasing the temptation to the 
authorities there to enter into warlike pro- 
ceedings; aggravating the expenditure, and 
therefore increasing thé taxation of the 
people. If the Government tell us the’ 
will give the despatches, we shall know all 
about it; all which the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman does not tell us, and 
which ought to be known. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: I will look 
through the despatches and see if they can 
be given; but, of course, many communi- 
cations took place by telegraph. Let me 
add, that Lord Clyde had been in China; 
and it was not unnatural that Earl rest, 
should be influenced by his opinion. 
know that the opinion of Lord Clyde was, 
that'a large demonstration was more likel 
to terminate these differences rapidly, an 
prevent the effusion of blood; and there- 
fore to say that the act was without the 
consent of the Cabinet, when it was only 
in anticipation, is to cast blame when it is 
not deserved. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I am not about to cast 
blame. What I want to know are the 
facts. But I protest’ against the assump- 
tion just made that Lord Clyde thought 
this or that. Imight think that a great 
demonstration would prevent the “effasion 
of blood ;_ but, whatever 1. might. think, 
neither T nor Lord Clyde had a right to 
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dered by the Government. If the course 
to be taken is to be dictated by public ser- 
vants thousands of miles off, the Cabinet 
may as well be dethroned, and the House 
of Commons may as well abdicate its func- 
tions. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE: There 
is another point of great importance. This 
House ought to be in possession of aecurate 
details of the monthly expenditure, with, re- 
gard to this war. We have 17,000 men in 
China, but those 17,000 men are attended 
by a very large number of camp followers. 
There is also a large Transport Service, 
and the price of coal is 60s. or 70s. a,ton. 
The cost, therefore, of carrying on warfare 
at that distance must be enormous. I be- 
lieve that this war will last for a very long 
time, and under the present policy I do not 
see any end to it. But it will not do for 
the hon. Member for Manchester to object. 
It is really a Manchester war. It was ori- 
ginally got up for the purpose of creating 
traffic with China, and forcing our manu- 
factures upon that people. I do not see 
how it is possible for my hon. Friend the 
Member for Manchester to stand up and 
find fault with a war which he and his 
Friends were the first to commence, But 
we ought to consider the position in which 
we are placed. We can exercise no con- 
trol. The Governor General ‘sends on 
troops when he pleases, and the accounts 
are always running. We shall find our 
finances in a very extraordinary state if 
we do not very speedily bring the matter 
within compass; and, as a first step, we 
ought to know what are the actual monthly 
outgoings. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I trust the House will 


allow me to interfere fora moment. The} 
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(Mr. Bright), in order by my independent 
evidence to exculpate him. But while ex. 
culpating him there are others who do de- 
serve blame. I remember once a majority 
against the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, joined by the right hon, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the right hon, 
Secretary for War, and the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, They were 
all then virtuously indignant at this Chinese 
war. We. were told that we had so ad- 
vanced in knowledge that we ought to set 
an example in virtue and forbearance ; but 
that we were about to impose by force, on 
a people who in religion were much be. 
neath us, and in virtue could not dare to 
compete with us, a traffic which was odious 
to them; that we were about to send a 
force to thurst down the throats of that 
people a drug the consumption of which 
violated one of the first principles of their 
morality. And there was a party in this 
country—connected, I believe, with Man- 
chester, but to which I do not say that the 
hon. Member for Birmingham did then, or 
does now, belong—who sided with the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government ina 
war with China. The House of Commons 
placed these men in a minority. The noble 
Lord then appealed, as the cant phrase 
is, to the country, The country gave him 
an acquittal, and supported him in the po- 
liey which he had adopted, and now we 
have to pay for it. We are not yet at the 
end of the Bill, though. At the commencee- 
ment of the Session we were told that the 
Estimates would be laid on the table, and 
that we should soon know what the China 
war would cost us. The Estimates were 
laid on the table. Persons whose ill fate 
it always is to find fault, said we did not 








hon. Gentleman ought first to recollect that | know what the whole amount would be; 
I am not the Member for Manchester ; | and in reply they were told that they were 
and, secondly, that there have been no, always groaning, always grumbling, al- 
greater opponents of mine in that city| ways prophesying evil. Then came the 
than those who are connected with the! Chancellor of the Exchequer with a Bill of 
China trade. It was exactly upon that | £4,000,000 more. But £4,000,000 more 
qnestion that I ceased to be Member for | is not the end of it. And what has all this 
Manchester. Further than that, the House | outlay been for? The original object of 
must recollect that the origin of all the! this war was to maintain the opium trade 
calamities in China, as stated by the hon.} for India, That was the end which the 
Member for Lanarkshire, has been con-| war was really intended by the country 
nected with the trade in opium and not the| and by the Government to attain. The 
trade in cotton. If there be any Friend House of Commons repudiated the trans 
of mine who believes that honest trade | action ; but the people of the country, fas- 
can be promoted by this policy, I can only | cinated by the prospect of getting our ma- 
say I will utterly repudiate him and his | nufactures introduced into China, aided 
views. and abetted the Government in a most im- 

Mr. ROEBUCK : I was anxious to rise! moral war. I am glad that there is @ 
before the hon. Member for Birmingham | Nemesis. The punishment has followed 
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swiftly ‘on the crime. We have now 
£4,000,000 of money to pay; and the 
happy expectation is, that to the Bill 
£4,000,000 more will soon be added. [An 
Hon. Memper: ‘‘ It will be £6,000,0 J 
Aye, £6,000,000, I warrant you, an 

more than that. The people of this coun- 
try must. learn that they cannot break 
through the great principles of justice and 
morality and expect to retain the good 
opinion of the world, This Ilouse—no, 
not this House, but one which preceded it 
—did its best to prevent the calamity, 
The present House has aided and assisted, 
as much as it could, the noble Lord in the 
eareer in which he is now running. We 
are now reaping tle first fruits of his 
policy ; the last fruits we have yet to see. 
It will be a lucky thing if we see them 
twenty years hence. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE: I have 
to offer an apology to my hon. Friend op- 
posite for having connected his name with 
the imputation which I cast on that section 
of politicians to whom I believe this war is 
due. I had not the honour of a seat in 
the House at the time when these oceur- 
rences took place, and I had forgotten 
some of the circumstances. But in my 
place in this House, I must express my 
conviction that the Chmese war was ori- 
ginated by the pressure of that party in 
this House, and that if that war be not 
arrested, its consequences will prove highly 
disastrous to this country. 

Sin CHARLES DOUGLAS observed 
that nothing could be more natural than 
that Earl Canning should be guided by 
the opinions of Lord Clyde ; but he should 
be glad to know whether Lord Clyde was 
aware of the amount of force sent by the 
French to China, and of the policy of the 
Government at home when he recommended 
the additional men to be sent. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he trusted that 
the House, and especially those who re- 
presented the commercial party in it, would 
profit by the severe lesson which was now 
being administered. He hoped that the 
policy which had involved us in that war 
would be abandoned; that the desire to 
extend our commerce would not be indulged 
beyond its legitimate bounds; and that 
we should not again be driven to support 
our commercial policy by force of arms. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, the pre- 
parations in India were made in the first in- 
stance without any instructions from home, 
upon the receipt of the intelligence from 
China of the affairs at the Peiho. The 
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consequence was that a much larger force 
was ultimately sent to China than was 
thought neccssary by the Cabinet. Even 
after the instructions had been sent out to 
India, Earl Canning still doubted the ex- 
pediency of sending so small a force to 
China, and on the advice of Lord Clyde 
recommended the employment of a much 
larger force, 

Mr. SCLATER BOOTH said, that he 
had been for some weeks engaged in assist- 
ing a friend of his in bringing under the 
consideration of the Government a mine in 
Formosa, from which, it was alleged, coal 
could be raised at a cost of from 6s. to 
12s, per ton. He was desirous of knowing 
whether the Government had taken any 
steps in the matter. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
they were now called upon to vote £443,896 
for a purpose which had nothing to do with 
the present war, and he therefore hoped 
that that war would be left entirely out of 
consideration while that item was being 
discussed. The observations of the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright) showed that they were in 
imminent danger of bills being run up on 
account of India which this country would 
have to pay. Such was the position in 
which they now stood. This £443,896 
had been so incurred, but no Gentleman 
could now object to its being paid. He 
did not, however, think that any Gentle- 
man knew for what that debt had been 
incurred, and he submitted, therefore, that 
the Government ought to prepare a ba- 
lance-sheet showing the purposes to which 
it had been applied. It was obvious, now 
that the old Government of India was done 
away with, we were in still greater danger 
than we were during its existence of hav- 
ing more debts of a similar kind incurred, 
which of course would have to be paid. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War had stated that there had been no 
settlement come to with the Indian Govern- 
ment since 1848, That was cleven years 
ago, and other debts might have been in- 
curred since. He should, therefore, like 
to know up to what period this £443,896 
would balance the account. Did it clear 
the account up to 1858-59? Te believed 
not. He had also understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that there was a sum of 
£281,000 yet in dispute. Was there still 
a large amount outstanding on account of 
a previous China war? These were points 
which the Committee should clearly under- 
stand, before they passed the Vote now 
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applied for. They ought to be specially 
guarded upon this point, because they had 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman that 
an account was already running up with the 
Indian Government amounting to nearly 
£2,000,000 for the present war. The Vote 
under consideration was only a sample of 
others which would follow in the course of 
time. There was no hope, he supposed, 
of finding out how the debt was incurred ; 
but it was the duty of the Committee to 
insist upon the production of a balance- 
sheet, showing how the Indian Govern- 
ment ran up these accounts: against, the 
British purse. Unless they did that the 
two finances would become perplexingly 
intermixed. He had the greatest fears for 
the finances of India ; those of our own 
country did not present a very pleasant 
prospect. It was high time that steps 
should be taken to check these demands 
upon the national Exchequer. He there- 
fore requested the Secretary of War to 
state distinctly the period up to which this 
sum of £443,896 balanced the account, 
and whether there was any other debt still 
outstanding. 

CotoneL SYKES said, this was the 
third time this country had been compelled 
to wage war with China, and on each occa- 
sion it was for pretty nearly the same 
cause—namely, their utter disregard of 
treaties we had made with them, and our 
obstinate persistence in our own course. 
By the two former wars we were com- 
pelled to garrison Hong Kong and Canton. 
The present war arose from our insisting 
upon the strict observance of the third ar- 
ticle of the Treaty of Tien-tsin, . That 
treaty entitled us to have an ambassador 
at Pekin. But how did we attempt to 
carry that into effect? We made a mili- 
tary demonstration, and we told the Chi- 
nese we could only approach the capital in 
our own way. But instead of insisting 
upon what we considered a fit and suitable 
mode of approaching their capital we might 
have done the same as the Americans, who 
were quite as tenacious as ourselves of 
their dignity, and have followed the advice 
of the Chinese Government. by taking a 
different route. Had this been done our 
Ambassador would have been received with 
honour, our treaty confirmed, and this war 
rendered unnecessary. But we had obsti- 
nately pursued our course, and what was 
the result? Brave lives and British blood 
had been sacrificed, and no benefit had 
been obtained. Our pertinacity, obstinacy, 
and pride had been the cause of all this. 
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He did not doubt that we should be vie. 
torious in the present war, and that we 
should get another treaty, or a piece of 
paper containing certain conditions. But 
to ensure those conditions being adhered 
to, what must be done ? Were our men to 
remain in China and garrison the Peiho? 
Nothing short of this would secure the 
performance of those conditions, and we 
should further have to garrison Hong Kong, 
Canton, and Shanghae. This would im- 
pose a permanent charge upon the country 
which he was sure would not be submitted 
to. Under these cireumstances he hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government would regard 
more attentively the probabilities of the 
future, and provide in some better manner 
than had hitherto been done for the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty which would follow a 
successful termination of this war. 

Mr. CAVE said, he wished to make 
a suggestion in reference to the expense 
of the war in connection with our oceu- 
pation of Canton. He was told that the 
English anthorities kept order in the town, 
paid the police and other expenses, and 
then handed over the balance to the Chi- 
nese Treasury. He also heard that the 
Governor of Canton was most anxious 
that we should still occupy the town, be- 
cause we gaye him a larger revenue than 
he ever had before. The people, on their 
part, were equally anxious, because they 
were protected in purse and in person, 
which had never been the case before, 
Now it appeared to him that that balance 
of the revenue, instead of being placed 
at the disposition of the Governor of 
Canton, ought to be paid into a reserve 
fund to provide for any indemnity which 
we might require in future from the Chi- 
nese on account of their well-known disre- 
gard of treaties, and our consequent loss 
and misfortune. He entirely concurred with 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) 
in the sentiments he had expressed, and no 
one admired more than he the humane po- 
licy of modern times, which mitigated the 
horrors of war as far as the unarmed and 
defenceless population of a country was 
concerned. But he was bound to say that 
he thought it was carrying that principle a 
little too far when warfare was made 80 
agreeable to our enemies that the event 
they regarded with the most dissatisfaction 
was the return of peace. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: The hon. Member for 
Evesham (Sir Henry Willoughby) has de- 
manded a balance-sheet. In that demand 
I fully concur, But there is another thing 
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for which I would also ask, and that is 
that Her Majesty’s Government should tell 
us what we are to gain by this war. What 
object have they in view, and what benefit 
is to be conferred by so extraordinary an 
expenditure of blood and treasure as that 
now contemplated ? It was my fate to sit 
on the benches opposite, just under the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
he delivered a speech to this House, than 
whieh I never heard one more startling, 
which more enchained attention, or which 
more completely won admiration and es- 
teem. He then, Sir, fulminated against 
the Administration of that day for under- 
taking a Chinese war. He. pointed out 
how vain were the ends they sought; and 
how mischievous were the means they took 
to attain those ends. But now, places be- 
ing changed, opinions change, and I find 
him supporting the very yote which on 
that occasion he described as a disgrace 
to the country. The very words of that 
speech are now ringing in my ears, and I 
recollect turning round to the right hon. 
Gentleman and expressing to him—very 
presumptuously perhaps, but very sincerely 
—my earnest admiration both of the sen- 
timents he then expressed and the manner 
in which he uttered them. Little did I 
think it would be my fate within three 
years to sit opposite that right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and find him the most eloquent 
supporter of this most atrocious proceed- 
ing. At that time, Sir, he spoke with an 
eloquence which was impressive, startling, 
and affecting. There could be no mistake 
as to his meaning, and no doubt as to his 
feelings. He did not then cover up his 
meaning with a multitude of words. He 
did not on that occasion smother his feel- 
ings in a multitudinous assemblage of ver- 
biage. Not a bit of it. He ‘was plain, 
succinct, and, on that occasion, very effec- 
tive. So much so, indeed, that the’ effect 
of his speech on my mind, and upon the 
mind of the country, has lasted to this 
hour; and if I want a strong argument 
against the Chinese war, I have only to go 
to the quiver of the right hon. Gentleman 
and draw out the most effective arrow that 
could be discharged against that’ project. 
But, Sir, I want to know why this change 
has taken place. How is it that that 
which in 1857 was considered so very im- 
moral becomes in 1860 so very right and 
proper? And why, descending from one 
step to another, do we find the right hon. 

entleman now an advocate for that which 
he then most violently and most success- 
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fully attacked? I would again ask any 
right hon. Gentleman on the Ministerial 
benches to state to this House the object 
which they expect to gain, and what be- 
nefit they expeet this country to derive 
from an expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure, the end of which we do not now see, 
and from the violation of every principle of 
morality which was in 1857 so effectively 
defended by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. I would ask him, and his colleagues 
who on that occasion went with him into 
the lobby, how it is that, on this occasion, 
black has become white and white has be- 
come black ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I feel no difficulty whatever 
yey laughter.] I was going to add, 
if I had not been interrupted by the hu- 
morous reception of my first words, that I 
felt no difficulty whatever, although I felt a 
good deal of pain, in answering the chal- 
lenge of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
He asks how it is possible for a man to be 
80 inconsistent as to have objected to a 
war with China in 1857, and to be the sup- 
porter of a Vote to carry on a war with 
China in 1860? The explanation of the 
fact, I apprehend, is this :—The nature of 
these two wars is entirely distinct-—their 
causes are entirely different. It may be 
that the war in 1857 was right and the 
present war is wrong; or it may be that 
the present war is right and the war of 
1857 was wrong ; or.it may be that both 
are right, or it may be that both are wrong. 
Without inflicting a multitudinous assem- 
blage of words upon the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, there is here an abundant 
choice of alternatives. With respect to the 
present war, I hope I have never spoken 
of it in any other terms except those of 
the deepest regret and lamentation. I 
conceive that the steps taken by the Go- 
vernment have been adopted in conformity 
with their public duty, and, painful as that 
duty has been, I do not think that that 
opinion has been at all confined to such 
Members of the House as have changed 
places since 1857, because the policy of 
the Government had not been challenged 
in this House. And, though I for one 
have seen with the greatest satisfaction 
that the House was disposed to deplore 
the occurrences which have rendered the 
war with China inevitable, yet I think hon, 
Gentlemen, generally speaking, admit the 
existence of its necessity. When we found 
what had taken place at the mouth of the 
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will, I am sure, admit that while we deemed 
it to be our duty, in the interests of our 
countrymen and humanity at large, to send 
a considerable force to China, we at the 
same time manifested a desire to make 
that force the bearer of a message con- 
taining terms as moderate as it was possi- 
ble for us, under the circumstances, to 
propose. Ido not believe any hon. Gen- 
tleman has stated it to be his belief that 
those terms inclined to the side of violence 
or severity. Sir, I, for one, have ventured, 
perhaps in excess of my duty, to point out 
in remarks lately made in this House what 
I consider to be the root of these wars. 
I have never attempted to dissemble in 
this matter, or to gloss over the evils in 
respect to it with which we were called 
upon to deal by an appeal to national pride. 
Upon the contrary, it has always appeared 
to me right that the House should be 
afforded a full view of the enormous cost of 
this war, and should be made alive to the 
possibility of the renewal from time to time 
of a great expenditure for the prosecution 
of hostilities with China, unless we adopt 
wise and prudent rules to guide us in all 
our transactions in the East. I cannot re- 
gret that hon. Members should have an op- 
portunity of daily weighing all the social 
and political responsibility which this quar- 
rel involves. I, therefore, feel I have no 
reason to shirk the questions which, in a 
temper of which I have no reason to com- 
plain, have been put to me by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite. 

I now turn to the observations of the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir James 
Elphinstone) who has expressed a wish to 
know what the monthly disbursements are 
on account of this war with China, My 
answer to the hon. Gentleman must be 
that it is entirely beyond our power to fur- 
nish him with any trustworthy accounts of 
that nature. In regard to o war of that 
nature, having its basis of operations in 
India, it would be a mockery to attempt to 
render any precise information, such as that 
for which the hon. Member asks. I may, 
however, state that we have framed the 
best estimates in our power from such un- 
official data as the Indian Government 
have supplied, and our knowledge of what 
has actually taken place in China. We 
are not, I may add, aware that there is any 
ground for the assertion which is made by 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
and others, that all the money which we re- 
quire at your hands has been already spent, 
and that many more millions will be required 
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in order to defray the expenses of the year, 
At the same time I feel it my duty frankly 
to state, now that hostilities have broken 
out, that this whole matter is full of uncer. 
tainty. One piece of information, I may 
say in conclusion, which I can give the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth—if he should wish 
to have it—is. the amount of the draughts 
drawn by the Treasury Chest in China 
upon the Treasury at home, with the view 
mainly of meeting the expenses of the war, 
But even that account, if furnished, would 
not be very explicit, inasmuch as the or- 
dinary and extraordinary expenditure could 
not be distinguished on the face of it. It 
simply remains for me to add that the Go- 
vernment are in possession of no informa- 
tion on this subject which they are not de- 
sirous to lay before the House. 

Mr. BRIGHT reminded the right hon, 
Gentleman that he had not answered the 
question put to him by the hon. Member 
for Evesham (Sir Henry Willoughby) with 
respect to the advances made by the East 
India to the Home Government. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the estimated amount of those 
advances during the years 1848-49 and 
1858-59, was £281,396, while the charge 
at the end of last year, on account of the 
Indian military force sent to China, was 
£82,500, there being o further charge of 
of £80,000 for the augmentation of that 
force, which sums, added together, gave 
the total of £443,000 and odd, provided 
for in the Estimate which had been laid on 
the table. His right hon. Friend near 
him (Mr. Sidney Herbert) had read a 
document to the Committee in which it was 
stated, and he believed with truth, that 
the accounts for the last China war were 
not yet closed, various items remaining 
over to be adjusted. So far, therefore, a8 
the details of the expenditure were con- 
cerned, no balance-sheet had been ren- 
dered. The audit of those accounts was, 
however, in progress, and although several 
points with respect to them still continued 
open, he did think the sum dependent on 
those points for adjustment were very 
large. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, the 
right hon, Gentleman had given no answer 
to the important question which had been 
put to him by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield with reference to the ob- 
jects of the war. 

Mr. A. MILLS remarked that if the 
observations which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had just made were to be regarded as 
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furnishing an explanation of the policy of 
the Government in the case of China, he 
could only say that explanation left that 
which was before: sufficiently inexplicable 
in total darkness. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to know whether the Government 
could not place upon the table the halance- 
sheet to which he had drawn their atten- 
tion, so far as it went. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he did not 
think there would be any advantage in pro- 
ducing a statement of aceounts which he 
believed had been actually balanced only 
up to the end of 1854. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
it would be useful to have a balance-sheet 
up to the year in which there was a balance. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: The right 
hon. Gentleman has not deigned to give 
any reply to the questions which have been 
addressed to him as to the real objects of 
the war for which this Vote is to be taken. 
He, however, favoured us with a declara- 
tion, which I should have been glad ‘to hear 
if it were of any practical value, to the 
effect that unless wise and humane rules 
were adhered to in the conduct of hostilities 
with China, nothing but evil eould in his 
opinion result from the contest. But I 
may be permitted to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that if such rules are observed 
something very different would have taken 
place from that by which preceding wars 
in China have been characterized. I may 
add, that although the right hon. Gentle- 
man gives us no more satisfactory assur- 
ance than that which I just mentioned, he 
assumes a position which I venture to dis- 
pute, and which is that this House has 
sanctioned the war with China, and that it 
is being carried on with our full approval. 
Now, let me tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that this war was virtually commenced not 
only without the consent of Parliament, 
but that military proceedings had been en- 
tered upon and stage expenditure on ac+ 
count of it ineurred even before Parliament 
assembled, and that this is really the first 
opportunity on which the opinion ‘of the 

vuse of Commons has been tested on the 
subject. And how, let me ask, is that 
opinion now tested? Why, by laying be- 
fore us a gigantic bill for a sum which has 
been virtually expended, and the payment 
of which we have, consequently, no power 
to resist. Iam, however, happy to think 
that, so far as the debate to-night has gone, 
no inadequate test of the view which the 
House of Commons takes on this question 
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has been afforded; and I would entreat 
the Government to reflect, to weigh well 
the fact, that scarcely a single Gentleman 
on either side of the House has in the 
course of this discussion risen to express 
any sympathy in the objects for which this 
war is undertaken. For my own part, I 
earnestly pray and hope that this melan- 
choly and miserable contest may be brought 
to as speedy a termination as possible, and 
that the utmost consideratiun may in its 
prosecution be shown for the feelings of 
the Chinese people. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I have heard 
again from a Member of the late Govern- 
ment the expression of his ignorance of the 
objects of the war with China, but surely 
if any Gentlemen in this House ought to 
be informed as to the origin of that war, 
those are they who chose a Minister to go 
to China, who appointed an Admiral who 
was to command our vessels in the Chinese 
waters, who gave instructions to Mr. Bruce, 
and who directed from the Admiralty that 
he should be accompanied by a sufficient 
foree, said one Minister; by an imposing 
force, said another Minister. We were, 
like the rest of the House, astonished, and 
at the same time grieved, by the arrival of 
the news from the Peiho. Those events 
were not of our preparation. We had not 
appointed the Minister, nor had we given 
him his instructions, but there came upon 
us this calamity, and now it appears that 
the noble Lord and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty hold us responsible for that calamity. 
Well, the noble Lord seems to think we 
were not afflicted by this intelligence. 
But we are not to be supposed to be less 
than other Members of this House, or than 
any person in’ this country, afflicted by 
this intelligence, or to grieve less for the 
loss of our countrymen. I apprehend that 
we regarded with more sorrow than any 
one else the renewal of the war. We did 
grieve deeply to receive this news, but it 
was not the less our duty to consider what, 
as the Ministers of our Queen and of the 
country, it behoved us to do under the cir- 
cumstances. ‘The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Colonel Sykes) says, to my surprise, 
we might have taken the same course that 
the Americans took; but they took that 
course, not having sent out an imposing 
force to the Peiho, and not having endured 
this calamity. The time had passed. I 
am not now disputing whether that was a 
wise and a dignified course which was taken 
by the Americans, but the time had past 
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when we could take that course. It seem- 
ed to us, not only from the first aspect of 
affairs, but from every account that came 
from China, that unless we asked for some 
reparation upon a basis honourable to this 
country, the lives and property of every 
British merchant and subject.in China 
would be exposed to great danger. It 
was our business—it is our business—to 
protect. the lives and the property of our 
countrymen. That duty we are bound to 
perform, and that duty we will perform. 
I am told that this war may cost much 
treasure. I regret much that our treasure 
should be lost. I am told that it may ex- 
pose the lives of many gallant men. I la- 
ment that those lives should be exposed to 
danger. I lament the loss of life that may 
occur, but it is our business, as represent- 
ing this great empire, to see that the sub- 
jects of this empire are not injured. It is 
our duty to see to that; but if the noble 
Lord or any one else thinks we are pur- 
suing a wrong course, I ean only say that 
at the commencement of the Session we 
described the general course we were pur- 
suing, and, if I. mistake not, we took a 
Vote of money on account of it. The 
noble Lord then, or any other Member, 
might have moved an Address to the 
Crown praying that no naval or military 
forces should be sent to China, that we 
should rest contented with the disaster at 
the Peiho, that we should not take any 
steps to resent, it, but that we should 
continue, without the enforcement of the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin, upon our ordinary re- 
lations of peace without making any de- 
mand for reparation. That was-in the 
noble Lord’s power; and if his opinion is 
what it appears now to be, why did he 
not take that course, and boldly take the 
opinion of the House upon the subject ? 
But no; the general opinion was that we 
could not sit down under the disaster, 1 
am now told that for the sake of morality 
we should be satisfied. _ It is an odd way 
of teaching morality to say that a treaty 
having been made with a nation, when a 
Minister comes to ratify it, that. nation 
shall not give him any notice that he will 
not be received if he comes by a cer- 
tain route, but shall enter into apparently 
friendly relations with him, and receive 
his announcement that he intended to take 
a certain route, which was the common 
and usual route to the capital, and then 
that it should place in that route an army 
and cannon prepared with the exact range 
of his vessels, in order to destroy him. 
Lerd John Russell 
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That is the way in which the Chinese en. 
deavoured to teach us morality. 1 know 
not that by submitting to that course we 
shall be doing anything to promote mo. 
rality. But it is quite certain that the 
terms we proposed, seeing what a dreadful 
calamity war is, were not severe terms, 
but were moderate terms, such as, no 
doubt, required a disavowal and apology 
for those proceedings ; but as to the terms 
of our future ‘relations upon which this na- 
tion proposed to live in amity with China, 
they were no other than the terms to which 
the Emperor of (hina had already given 
his solemn assent, to which we asked for 
no addition.» We songht no additional ar- 
ticles, but we asked for the execution of 
the Treaty. I am told, and my right hon, 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
told, that those who were against the war 
on a former occasion must also be against 
it on the present occasion. The cause of 
the war may be utterly different, and it is 
the most absurd thing in the world to say 
that because a man was against a war with 
a certain cause, therefore he should be 
against a war with a different cause. | Mr. 
Burke was taunted in the same manner 
when he approved the Frenca war. He 
was told, ‘‘ You opposed the war with 
America, and it is inconsistent for you to 
support the French war.”’ This argument 
is, that. because you think there is not 
sufficient. cause for one war, therefore 
there is not sufficient cause for any war. 
Sir, I do not disguise from myself, and 
none of Her Majesty’s advisers disguise 
from themselves, the fact that the enter- 
ing upon a new war with China is a great 
calamity. We believe that the Chinese 
themselves are not hostile towards English 
traders who resort to their shores, and we 
find that the relations of commerce have 
continued uninterrupted from. the day of 
the events at the Peiho down to the pre- 
sent time. Our orders have always been 
to confine the war as much as possible to 
those who are engaged in hostilities, and 
not to extend its misfortunes to innocent 
persons pursuing their usual oecupations, 
and who are willing to enter into relations 
of amity with us. I believe those relations 
exist and will continue, and that the strug- 
gle will be between Her Majesty’s forces 
and the forces of the Emperor of the French 
on the one hand, and the forces of the Em- 
peror of China on the other; and, so be- 
lieving, I cannot but think that the war 
will be of short duration. But, at all 
events, as I have said, it is our duty to 























protect the lives and property of British 
subjects. Those lives and that property 
have been endangered by an act of a Go- 
yernment which has :made.a solemn treaty 
with us; and when, in defiance of that 
solemn treaty, that Government sends a 
body of soldiers to attack our sailors and 
subjects, I say we are bound to demand 
some reparation for that injury, and to 
place our relations with that country in 
such a state that the Emperor of China 
and his Ministers shall respect this nation 
as one that is equal, at least, to the Chinese 
in all the qualities that become a great and 
independent nation. 

Mr. 'T. BARING: Sir, I find it is said 
that this war is to be carried on in favour 
of commerce.. As one somewhat interested 
with commerce, I must say Ido not believe 
that so far as commerce is concerned there 
can be a more unfortunate event than this 
war. I say that for the protection of trade 
and of those engaged in trade it is not ne- 
cessary that we should ‘insist upon our 
Minister going up to Pekin. . If the noble 
Lord had consulted those who are con- 
cerned in trade there, he would have learnt 
that it is not at Pekin that. trade needs. 
protection, but in those ports where eom- 
merce is carried on, and where alone British 
interests should be protected. The noble 
Lord says, ‘* Why do you aecuse us when 
you, when the Karl of Malmesbury, recom- 
mended that’ our Minister should go up to 
Pekin?” The representatives of trade 
will tell the noble Lord-that these con- 
tests and struggles of party, so far from 
interesting them, are much against their 
interests ; and if the only answer.the noble 
Lord can give us is that his predecessors 
did something like what he has done, then 
I say that trade does not care for either 
but laments the acts of both: I am bound 
to say, although I speak in opposition to 
the opinions of a majority in this House, 
that I have lamented throughout the policy 
of this country towards China, and I regret 
that the poliey of Sir John Bowring and the 
noble Viscount received the approval of the 
country. I believe that the policy then 
pursued was the most disadvantageous, I 
might almost say the most disgraceful, to 
the country. It has led to what has fol- 
lowed, and the noble Lord and those who 
sit with him on the Treasury bench may 
reconcile the fact as they please to their 
own consziences and feelings. It gave, I 
say, an impulse to the opposition to what 
they call in China foreign interference, and 
we are now reduced to this position—that 
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if you go onewith the war in China you 
may shake the dynasty that reigns there ; 
for if yow are successful the feeling in 
China is not with foreigners—with those 
whom they look on as barbarians ; if you 
make the Emperor yield he yields against 
Chinese feeling, he may be shaken from 
his throne; you may introduce anarchy 
and confusion, and what you gain for trade 
you will get by upsetting all the established 
institutionsin China. You are reduced to 
this most unfortunate alternative—you say 
you must avenge what has happened at 
Pekin. ‘The noble Lord says we are to do 
that for trade, for the protection of the mer- 
chants. But we do not for that purpose 
want to force the passage of the Peiho ; 
still less do we want a Minister at Pekin. 
The noble Lord said, the whole thing is 
now changed ;) Russia has a Minister at 
Pekin, therefore we must have a Minister 
at Pekin too. Now I do not want a Mi- 
nister at Pekin unless it will benefit British 
interests, although Russia may have a 
Minister there. I believe Russia in old 
times had a representative at Pekin ; but 
if we had a Minister at Pekin, and France 
had a Minister there, and the United States 
too, all they would do would be to quarrel 
with one another, to introduce a system of 
jealousy and confusion, as has been done 
in other countries by diplomatic bodies. 
We do not want diplomacy, but trade, in 
China, and we want protection in those 
places where trade is carried on. This is 
not to be gained by forcing the entrance of 
the Peiho or establishing a Minister at 
Pekin. The noble Lord said this war was 
a defence of morality—we must teach the 
Chinese morality. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL : I beg pardon 
of the hon. Gentleman. It was said on 
the other side that for the sake of morality 
we ought not to make war with China. 
I was answering that argument. I did not 
say we were teaching them morality. 

Mr. T. BARING: One great mistake 
we have made all along in China is that we 
seem to think that country is like France, 
or any of the other Powers of Europe, and 
we must force on China the same arrange- 
ments’ we have established with those 
Powers with which we have been for a 
long time connected. I believe that China, 
in view and feeling, is perfectly distinct 
from other civilized countries. I believe 
that if you seek to force on China a system 
of diplomacy and policy like that estab- 
lished among the European Powers you 
will have @ great deal before you. You 
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will never do much except to damage the 
trade of this country and force yourselves 
into repeated, constant, and, perhaps, un- 
fortunate wars. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck) had asked what would be got by 
the war; the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. B. Osborne) had asked what was the 
object of the war; but, for his part, he 
should like to know if the object of France 
and England were exactly the same, and 
why the Earl of Elgin did not remain in 
China and see his own treaty carried into 
execution ? 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he would 
call the attention of the Government to 
only one point—how to prevent the recur. 
rence of these wars. It was not fair for 
one party to cast blame on the other for 
these wars. Cabinets were mere puppets 
in such cases. They were invariably 
dragged into such contests by the unbridled 
combativeness of officials in those distant 
parts. Until they restrained the officials 
they employed they never would be able to 
prevent the recurrence of these wars. Mr. 
Bruce had led them into one war, Sir John 
Bowring had dragged them into another ; 
Mr. Murray‘had dragged them into the Per- 
sian war, and the Marquess of Dalhousie 
into the Burmese war. If our officials led 
us into embarrassments with a European 
Power, as all officials thought themselves 
at liberty to do in Asia, they would be im- 
mediately recalled or disavowed; and until 
some condemnation was uttered, not only 
by that House, which had done its best, 
but by the Government, against those per- 
sons who had dragged us into these wars, 
it would be vain to suppose that any other 
measures they could adopt would be effec- 
tual to prevent their recurrence. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : The noble 
Lord who has just sat down seems inclined 
tothink that all the officials employed abroad 
by the Government in different administra- 
tions have violated their duty by dragging 
this country into unnecessary wars. I ven- 
ture to say that if anybody will look into 
the circumstances to which he alludes he 
will find that these officials have done their 
duty and no more than their duty to this 
country. The hon. Gentleman who spoke 
before him greatly perverted and misrepre- 
sented the argument of my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign A ffairs. 
He wished the Committee to understand 
that my noble Friend had said that we 
want to go to Pekin there to trade—“Why 
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don’t you go,”” said the hon. Gentleman, 
“to Ningpo, Shanghai, and Canton? If 
trade be your object, you ought not to in- 
sist on the terms you are requiring from 
the Chinese Government.’’ But does 
the hon. Gentleman think that trade in a 
country like China can be secure unless 
your fellow subjects have certain rights 
and privileges assured to them? Does he 
think that a great number of British mer. 
chants would establish themselves on the 
coasts and in the towns of a remote coun- 
try without any security whatever arising 
from the compacts made with the Govern. 
ment of that country that their persons 
and property would be safe? The hon. 
Gentleman knows commercial transactions 
too well, he is too well aware of the senti- 
ments and opinions of merchants not to 
know that such a supposition is utterly in- 
consistent and untenable. It is perfectly 
well known that in order to enjoy good and 
advantageous trade with a country you 
must have treaty conditions and engage- 
ments by which your merchants who enter 
into transactions in that country may be se- 
cure, that they shall not suffer injustice 
either from individuals or from the Govern- 
ment. That is the object with which our 
treaties with China have been concluded. It 
is very well now to endeavour to treat lightly 
all such compacts obtained from the Chinese 
Government, but does the hon. Gentleman 
not remember with what acclamations of 
applause the treaty concluded by Sir Henry 
Pottinger was received in this country? 
Does he not recollect the anticipations 
which then prevailed in the mind of every 
one of the commercial advantages to be 
derived from that*treaty? And although 
these anticipations may not have been 
realized to their full extent, yet allow me 
to say the increase of our commercial 
transactions with China since that treaty, 
and in consequence of that treaty, has been 
such as fully justified the policy of the 
Governments by whose instructions that 
treaty was concluded, and under whose 
auspices the ratifications were exchanged. 
Why, Sir, I had the honour of sending out 
the instructions under which Sir Henry 
Pottinger acted; the Earl of Derby’s was 
the Government by whom that treaty was 
received, and who took credit for the trans- 
action, and, so far from dealing with it as 
a light and insignificant treaty, were the 
first to proclaim that it would be attended 
with great {advantage to the commercial 
interests of the country. After that came 
the transactions in the Canton river, t0 
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which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. B. Coch- 
rane) traced the present war. Why, Sir, 
the present war has nothing whatever to do 
with those transactions. That is a most un- 
just and injurious charge to bring on the 
name of Sir John Bowring, Sir John Bow- 
ring had no more to do with the causes of 
the present state of affairs in China than the 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken. The 
late Government authorized the conclusion 
of the ‘Treaty of Tien-tsin. The late Go- 
vernment jsent out, as my noble Friend 
stated, a Minister, to be supported by a suf- 
ficient force, in order to exchange the ra- 
tifications of that treaty at Pekin. The 
Earl of Elgin was not sent out to establish 
aset of merchants at Pekin; but it was 
at Pekin, the seat of the Government, that 
the ratifications of the treaty with the Go- 
vernment were td be exchanged, and with- 
out that treaty all our commercial trans- 
actions at Canton, Shanghai, and Ningpo 
and the other parts of the Empire would 
have been placed in jeopardy. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Baring) says we are deal- 
ing with the Chinese on the mistaken notion 
that they are to be dealt with according to 
the forms of diplomacy usual in Europe, that 
the Chinese Government are simple-minded 
men and know nothing of these forms. But 
hemust know that, of all men, the Chinese 
attach the most importance to forms. With 
the Chinese forms are as vital as matters 
of substance. And, so far from their being 
ignorant of forms, there is no nation which 
attaches more importance to the most mi- 
nute gradation of form, none with whom 
itis more essential to maintain your own 
dignity and assert your own rights by bind- 
ing them with those formalities, the value 
of which they estimate as well as, if not 
better than, any other race. Well, our 
object was to obtain that ratification of the 
treaty which should be binding on the 
Emperor of China, The Emperor, by an 
edict which he ordered to be communicated 
to our Minister, sanctioned in the fullest 
manner every article and every word of the 
treaty ; but he knew as well as anybody 
in Europe does that a treaty, until it has 
been ratified by the Sovereign, is not ob- 
ligatory on the Sovereign by whose agents 
it has been concluded. Therefore, although 
by an edict addressed to his own Minister 
the Emperor of China acknowledged and 
approved every part of that treaty, yet 
by refusing to exchange the ratifications 
he endeavoured to hold himself free, and 
at liberty to break every stipulation to 
which he had given his sanction. That 
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was a state of things to which it was im- 
possible for the British Government to sub- 
mit. It was necessary, therefore, that the 
ratifications should be exchanged, and that 
by the terms of the treaty itself could be 
done only at Pekin. It was, therefore, not, 
as the hon. Member implies, for the pur- 
poses of trade that our Minister was to go 
to Pekin, but to obtain at that capital the 
ratification of a treaty which was to give 
security to the trade carried on at other 
places. It is a gross misrepresentation to 
pretend, then, that we are going to Pekin 
for the benefit of trade at Pekin, when the 
fact is, our object is the benefit of the 
trade elsewhere. Pekin is the seat of the 
Imperial Government,where alone the rati- 
fication is to be obtained, and, unless it 
is obtained there, our commerce in every 
part of China must be insecure. 

It is asked, ‘‘ Why did you insist upon 
having direct communication with the capi- 
tal—why did you insist on having a Minis- 
ter there?’’ I say to that, ask those who 
sent out these instructions. If they do 
not choose to defend their own proceedings, 
I will give an answer for them. Ask any of 
our own merchants connected with China, 
or any of the merchants associated with 
them, and they will tell you that we have 
sustained very considerable inconvenience 
at different periods from being compelled 
to carry on our communications with the 
Chinese Government through their officers 
at the different outposts, who have played 
off against us all sorts of excuses and de- 
lays, pretending they have received no 
answer to our remonstrances, putting us 
off with one frivolous pretext and an- 
other, whenever we have complained of 
serious injuries or the violation of our 
rights. Everybody acquainted with China 
thinks we should have the power, when- 
ever we clioose, to hold direct communi- 
cation with the seat of Government itself. 
What other country in the world with 
which we have commercial or political re- 
lations is there to the centre of whose Go- 
vernment we have not a right to go, and 
communicate either with the Sovereign or 
those who are responsible for the conduct 
of his affairs? 1 say that for us not to 
have the power of reaching Pekin und 
having a representative, either resident 
there or, at least, able to visit the capital 
periodically when cirumstances demand it, 
is to be placed in a position of inferiority 
in regard to the Chinese Government in 
which no country ought to stand in regard 
to another, and whieh certainly the rela- 
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tive importance of England and China 
does not require us to occupy. As my 
noble Friend has stated, the Government 
of Russia has a representative at Pekin ; 
so that at once falls to the ground every 
pretence put forward on the part of the 
Chinese that it is contrary to their feelings 
and habits, or inconsistent with the sta- 
bility of their empire that there should be 
a foreign Minister resident in their capital. 
The hon. Gentleman says our proceedings 
will defeat our very purpose by involving 
that vast empire in convulsion and anarchy. 
I believe no such thing. That may seem 
- very good reasoning to those who cannot 
attack what they wish to impugn by argu- 
ments of a different kind. But I say that 
if we succeed, as I trust we shall at no dis- 
tant time, in obtaining from the Emperor 
of China the full and formal ratification of 
the treaty he has concluded with us, I am 
convinced that, so far from this endanger- 
ing his empire, by restoring friendly rela- 
tions between him and the great Powers 
of the West, we shall add strength and 
security to his authority. The hon. Gen- 
tleman says we ought to bear patiently the 
gross insults and cruel outrages offered to 
us, and submit quietly to the perfidious 
attack which took place at the mouth of 
the Peiho. Why, what were the feelings 
of the people of this country when the 
news of that disaster reached them? Was 
there a man living here who would not 
have indignantly scouted any Government 
which should have come down to Parlia- 
ment and said we ought passively to sub- 
mit to that insult-—that we ought to allow 
our fellow-subjects to be murdered, our 
treaty to be torn up as waste paper, every 
indignity and outrage to be heaped upon 
us; and all this, which would not be borne 
for a moment if it came from any other 
nation in the world, was to be endured be- 
cause it was received at the hands of a re- 
mote and comparatively less civilized State. 
I say that if any Government had proposed 
to the country such a course of action it 
would have been visited with universal con- 
demnation. We had no choice, then, as to 
the conduct to be pursued. The only ques- 
tion in regard to which we stand responsible 
to Parliament and the nation is this,—whe- 
ther we have adopted adequate measures 
and means for obtaining redress for the in- 
juries that have been sustained, and whe- 
ther those measures have been wisely 
planned and those means judiciously ap- 
plied to secure the object to which our ex- 
pedition and our resources are di 
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and I trust the result will answer those 
questions in the affirmative. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed, 

Resolution to be reported on Monday 
next, 

Committee to sit again on Monday next, 


POOR LAW BOARD CONTINUANCE BILL, 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Lorpv EDWARD HOWARD* said, he 
feared he must interpose before the Bill 
went into Committee. No one less than 
himself wished to bring religious matters 
into that House—it was not the proper 
place for discussions of a religious nature 
—but the evil of the present case was very 
great ; he had been much urged to bring 
it forward, and he could not resist doing so 
under such circumstances. 

Upon the present occasion he could not 
venture to adduce all that he had to bring 
forward—all that the nature of the case 
required—but what he did bring forward 
would bear the test of truth. He did 
not intend to divide the question categori- 
cally into these heads, but the question did 
resolve itself into evils of law and evils of 
administration of the law. He did not 
complain of any individual, or of any Board 
of Guardians, nor of the Poor Law Board. 
The latter had, on questions which had 
been brought before it, been willing to hear 
them, and to decide upon them for the 
best, according to its powers, or such 
powers as it was supposed practically to 
possess. In all that he had to propose he 
did so without interfering with any one, 
or with any established regulation. There 
was no need of intrusion upon any. What 
he suggested did not, he believed, give 
rise to any expense, or even anything that 
could be called trouble — it interfered with 
nothing, All he claimed was justice—and 
that justice had, no doubt, been intended 
by the framers of the law now in force— 
all he wished was in accordance with the 
evident intention of the law, which was 
chiefly regulated by the 19th section of 
the 4 & 5, Will. 1V.—the Poor Law Act. 

Now, he begged to say that looking at 
the case in the view in which it ought to 
be regarded, as one would think—the poor 
Protestant who entered a workhouse should 
in reality find greater advantages in & 
moral and spiritual point of view, than he 
who lived in some large populous town, 
or some remote country district. The 
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atmosphere of the workhouse ought to be 
such as would conduce to this ; a chaplain 
whose duty it was to instruct the inmates 
and advise them—officers who were there 
to see to order —charitable visitors who 
came to look after them; books lent to 
them ; all this ought to confer on a poor 
man greater advantages than he had found 
before. And now what was the case in 
Ireland—in Ireland the Protestants were 
in the minority—in this country the Catho- 
lics were 80. See how the privileges of the 
Protestants were guarded in Ireland. He 
would read the regulations as provided by 
the Poor Law. 


« “Jt shall be lawful for the said Commissioners, 
if they shall think fit, to provide a chapel, or to 
direct that a suitable apartment of the workhouse 
shall be specially appropriated for the religious 
worship of any denomination of Christians, being 
inmates of the workhouse.” —{ Moore’s Irish Poor 
Law, p. 142,10 Vict. c. 31}. 

“1 & 2 Vict. c. 56, says, ‘ And be it enacted 
that the Commissioners shall take order for the 
due performance of religious service in such work- 
houses, and for appointing fit persons to be chap- 
lains for that purpose.’ It goes on to say that 
not more than three are to be appointed—one of 
the Established Church, one Protestant Dissen- 
ter, and one Roman Catholic.”—[Moore’s Irish 
Poor Law, p. 38.] 

“Durres or Cuaprain—1, To celebrate Divine 
Service, and to preach to the paupers, &c. 

“¥%, To visit any sick pauper from time to time, 
and at all times when he may be applied to for 
that purpose by the master or matron. 

“4, To examine and catechise the children at 
least once in every month,” &c.—[Moore’s Irish 
Poor Law, p. 675.] 


Here, then, was provision showing how 
jealously the religion of the Protestant in 
that country was watched and guarded, 
Now take the case conversely — suppose 
a Catholic country where the Protestants 
were in a minority, and cases happened in 
regard to them similar to those as regard- 
ed Catholics in England. He would like 
to know how great would be the outcry 
on the part of certain Gentlemen in that 
House — we never should hear enough 
about the injustice and shame practised in 
such a case. 

Now look at the poor Catholic who was 
in the workhouse. Whatought to be done 
was that when once his creed was esta- 
blished he should be treated as of that 
religion, and facilities given him. But, 
perhaps he is not aware of his rights, and 
he encountered much difficulty. First, he 
must ask positively to see his own clergy- 
man, and go through different forms in 
order 10 accomplish this; the request had 
to be conveyed through the wardsman, 
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&c., to the master before he could get at 
him—and delays might take place. While 
arguing against difficulties which were un- 
ealled for, of course he did not mean that 
some form was not necessary. Now the 
Act of Parliament seemed to give the Poor 
Law Board all kinds of power for general 
regulations, and that Act most clearly 
meant that religious rights and principles 
should be protected —and whose rights 
were they? They were those of the very 
poor and helpless, of those who bad a right 
to be heard, and whose case was most 
deserving the attention of the House of 
Commons, who had none to befriend them, 
hardly, out of that House ; whose case 
therefore he must strongly urge upon the 
House. But what happened when the 
Catholic clergyman was admitted. Why, 
even then, there were considerable limita- 
tions to his access to those who asked his 
attendance. The Act says that he may 
have access to an inmate at his request at 
**all times of the day.’’ It is evident that 
all proper means of the clergyman seeing 
this poor man was intended, and that when 
a person had sent for him, he would, as a 
matter of course, be able to see him more 
than once; but this beneficent intention 
of the Jaw is sometimes perverted into 
being obliged to send for the clergyman at 
each separate time of wishing to see him, 
thus giving infinite trouble to the officers of 
the house, and placing considerable diffi- 
culty in the way ; and this happens to the 
poor and friendless man whom sickness, 
old age, or adversity has brought into the 
house; and who needs the comfort and 
consolation which he can derive from his 
clergyman alone. It is true, he admitted, 
that when hardships of this kind were 
brought before the Poor Law Board, as 
they had been in some instances, that 
Board had done what it felt it could to 
remedy the evil, but he wished he could 
say that the evil no longer existed. But 
when this was the kind of view taken in 
the working of the law, and when such 
was the interpretation placed upon it, it 
was clear that such evil cried for some 
remedy. But also in some cases one per- 
son might be kept waiting till others ap- 
plied too; and he was quite shocked to 
say that he had even heard of cases in 
which, when a poor sick man had seen a 
Catholic clergyman in a ward, and when 
the clergyman had given him all the neces- 
sary spiritual consolation, if another from 
a neighbouring bed had called out that he 
was a Catholic and wished the assistance 
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of the clergyman, the power of giving such 
assistance was denied the clergyman, al- 
thongh the person had himself requested 
the aid. 

Well, then, some persons were allowed 
to go out of the workhouse to attend their 
religious service at their chapel, such as 
obtained that permission were sometimes 
not allowed to see the clergyman when he 
eame to the workhouse, unless they were 
sick. Then, again, others were only allowed 
to go out to divine worship once a fortnight. 
But it was singular indeed to say that 
sometimes persons were not allowed to do 
so until they were sixty years old—now, 
as their religion required that they should 
sometimes attend their service fasting, that 
is, not having eaten anything since 12 
o’clock on the previous night, how hard it 
was to make these poor old people wait 
until 11 or 12 o’clock in the day without 
eating—then, again, the clergymen were 
very busy on Sundays, and could not give 
up the time to see them on such occasions, 
But he begged the House to observe with 
what real absurdity these cases were co- 
vered, when, for example, it occurred that 
where deserted wives and young women 
were not allowed to go outside the house 
to attend chapel—a woman might have 
been deserted by her husband say at thirty 
—and would have to wait for thirty more 
years before she could attend divine wor- 
ship. Both of these classes, who would 
much need advice and instruction, could 
only be seen in the workhouse, therefore, 
in the limited time—perhaps an hour and 
a half or two hours a week—accorded to 
the Catholic clergyman ; after he had seen 
the sick, or others—a mere remnant of 
time. Now, common sense seemed to 
show that the greater was the obstruction 
to persons going outside the workhouse 
for service, the greater sheuld be the faci- 
lity granted inside. It was very easy to 
furnish Catholic inmates with the means of 
attending their religion inside the walis, in 
the Board-room, for example, and what 
had been mentioned in one book treating 
on these matters as an objection was really 
none at all—there was no difficulty about 
an altar to conduct the service. He main- 
tained that attendance on their religious 
service should be treated not as a privilege, 
but as a duty. It was plain that these 
poor people set a value on such attendance, 
because the permission was restricted if 
they misbehaved, and they were punished 
by being kept from it for a time. The 
discipline of the workhouse was much 
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assisted by attention to these affairs. As 
an instance, he had known a case where, 
in @ prison, s prisoner of most violent cha. 
racter could not in any way be restrained, 
he bit and severely wounded a turnkey, at 
last, contrary to the discipline which is 
adopted in prisons (where great jealousy 
is shown towards the religion of Catholies) 
it was suggested, ‘let us send for 
priest,” the man being a Catholic—this, 
though contrary to rule, being done, and 
the priest obtained,—the man immediately 
submitted and became tractable. 

What he wanted was, that the prae. 
tice of workhouse discipline should be uni- 
form and just ; that it should be liberally 
carried out, as it was in some unions; it 
should be brought down to one general 
level ; and not one rule here and another 
there. 

And he spoke to the House in favour of 
these very poor helpless beings, who were 
looked down upon, and had very few friends; 
and entreated that their case might be 
treated. as it ought, in bare justice, to be 
treated. The persons whose cause he ad- 
vocated were weak ; they appealed with 
confidence to the British House of Com- 
mons, as a body who would hear them and 
apply a remedy to the erying evils by 
which they were afflicted. If they were 
denied relief, it was a mere mockery to 
talk of this being a country of eivil and 
religious liberty: where that really existed 
these evils could not be. We were 90 
proud of our excellent legislation, yet see 
how defective it was on points of such im- 
portance, and which might be so easily 
remedied, without trouble, or difficulty, or 
disturbing others. 

He thanked the House for the attention 
with which they had heard him; but he 
had now to intrude upon them with even, 
if possible, a worse case, and that was with 
regard to the children in workhouses and 
district schools. Now, evidenily the 19th 
section of the 4th and 5th William IV. 
meart that the children should be brought 
vp in the same religion as the parent. But 
as the thing stands in practice, observe 
how it works. Suppose, after due examt- 
nation, a father and child admitted into a 
workhouse, they are properly described on 
the Register as Catholics, Well, follow- 
ing the usual method of treating the ease, 
that child is nevertheless brought up as & 
Protestant, unless the father takes a fur- 
ther step, and besides stating as at first 
the religion of which the child is—then 
actually objects to its being brought up 
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a Protestant. Common sense would point 
out that it should be otherwise, but thus 
the burthen is thrown upon the parent. of 
taking this course in defence of the child’s 
and his—the parent’s rights. There is 

t injustice in this. For one reason, 
because the parent, alone and friendless in 
the workhouse, may fear to object—he 
will be very likely to think that his posi- 
tion in the workhouse will be the worse for 
making objection and giving troubie, and 
making himself to a considerable extent 
an object of remark and of separation from 
the great body of persons under the same 
roof; or, suppose it is some single parent, 
indifferent to, and reckless of, the religion 
of the child; neglecting a pledge given to 
the father or the mother who may be dead, 
but who may have left to the survivor the 
charge of bringing up the child in the 
Catholic faith ; well, the child is not so 
brought up, and thus loses its religious 
rights, in consequence of this anomalous 
legislation. Again, the parent may think, 
“T will not disturb the child now—it will 
get a good education—lI can claim it here- 
after—and bring it up in its old religion;” 
but this may easily not happen, and thus, 
in point of fact, the child is cheated out of 
its religion. 

He had not time at. this late hour of 
the night (past one o’clock) to show from 
the papers themselves the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the provisions of the 19th 
section of the Act, taken together with the 
Consolidated Order, No. 122. It only 
showed how carelessly the regulations on 
this subject had been made out. Taking 
them together, it would appear that they 
both prescribed religious protection to chil- 
dren, and by both of them that was limited 
to the children of inmates. Now how did 
this act in practice? Why, by the return 
of January Ist, 1859; in 629 Unions, out 
of 45,000 children in the workhouses, no 
less than 25,000 of these were “ orphans, 
or other children relieved without pa- 
rents ;’’ thus a very great number were 
affected by this want of proper definition 
and proper attention to regulations for pro- 
tecting religious rights. 

But, now, how stood the ease with re- 
gard to the district schvols, and the nu- 
merous children placed in them? Where- 
as in the workhouse the persons to look 
after the religion of children were the 
parent; or in the case of an orphan the 
godfather and godmother—so in the dis- 
trict school there was a new regulation, 
and the next of kin came into play—and 
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you might have this absurdity, that an 
orphan would be in a workhouse, entered 
as a Catholic but educated as a Protes- 
tant, claimed by the godfather, and the 
claim allowed, he might be instructed as 
a Catholic, moved to a district school, he 
would be again educated as a Protestant 
until the ‘‘next of kin” found him out, 
claimed him, and had him re-educated as a 
Catholic. Why, the thing was really ab- 
surd on the face of it, and it must be re- 
membered that by the 8th and 9th of Vict. 
children were liable to be brought into 
district schools from a distance of twenty 
miles. Now how can the poor understand 
all these distinctions? In the workhouse 
the ‘next of kin” is no good; in the 
district school the godfather and godmother 
are of no use, 

But the section also says, ‘‘ child of in- 
mate:”’ how then again as to deserted 
children—what becomes of them? In fact 
carelessness in these provisions is apparent, 
and in truth there is no equality for reli- 
gion, and religious liberty is set at nought. 
In truth, at this instant, there are hundreds 
of Catholic children in district and pauper 
schools in the neighbourhood of this Metro- 
polis, and, by very far indeed, the greater 
number of these Catholic children are being 
brought up as Protestants. 

But now in order to claim a child and 
have him educated, you had cases where 
the personal attendance of the godfather 
was required. What a difficulty and a 
grievance was here. Who was the god- 
father or godmother? Who was the next 
of kin? Where were they? Perhaps the 
child was in London, the godfather at Liver- 
pool or in Ireland ; and here also were in- 
volved, waiting to establish the claim, loss 
of time, of wages, and so on; and all this 
for another person’s child, Here was an 
instance of personal attendance being re- 
quired and its consequences. 


“ Board Room, May, 1859. 
“Dear Sir—-I am directed by the Board ot 
Guardians to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 18th instant, making application on 
behalf of Mrs. —— for her godchild W——- C—— 
to be instructed in the Roman Catholic religion, 
also making a similar application for C—— and 
A——, and I am to inform you that as the Board 
require the personal attendance of the godfathers 
and godmothers who object to the instruction of 
children in the establishment in the Established 
Religion, they are anxious to save you the trouble 

of making such written applications in future, 

“Tam, dear Sir, your obedient servant. 

“ Clerk.” 





But the person rightfully concerned in 
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claiming may be far off in Australia or 
America perhaps. Here was a case where 
children were brought up Protestants be- 
cause, though claimed by the mother, the 
claim was not allowed until the father in 
Australia was heard from. How was he to 
be got at ? 





“A Catholic woman in a workhouse has four 
children. The father, for want of work at home, 
has gone to Australia. He had been in a situa- 
tion of trust. The boy used to attend the Catholic 
school. The mother said she knew her children 
were being brought up as Protestants, and that 
she wished the Roman Catholic clergyman to in- 
struct them. She signed an application to the 
Board of Guardians, 4th March, 1860. She was 
called before the Board, stated her wish, and was 
told that her request should not be complied with 
till she had procured an application from her 
husband in Australia. This mother is entered in 
the indoor relief list in the workhouse as a‘ Ro- 
manist.’” 


Here was the case of a Catholic widow 
whose child was brought up in another re- 
ligion, and which shows the evils which 
befell these poor persons :— 


“ A written application was sent by the mother 
to the Board of Guardians—the mother was or- 
dered before the Board, and stated her wish. 
The Chairman said, ‘it could not be complied 
with,’ and to defeat the object of the application 
threatened to send the girl from the school to the 
adult house. The Poor Law Inspector inquired 
into this case. The Chairman acknowledged he 
had used the above threat, and refused to listen 
to the application of the mother. This was in 
April, 1859. The girl has never yet been allowed 
to receive any instruction from her clergyman. 
The Poor Law Inspector knows of this case per- 
sonally, yet no redress has been granted, In this 
Union it would appear that the women and chil- 
dren are in separate houses, and mothers are only 
allowed to see their children four times a year. 


Thus, in consequence of these defects of 
legislation, this child loses its religion. 
Yes, and he had other cases too, but it was 
not proper at this late hour to bring them 
before the House. 

These were only samples of the injustice 
which prevailed. He had another case, 
which he would not read, where children, 
the father being dead, were left by a mo- 
ther, who went to America, in charge of a 
grandmother and aunts, who, contrary to 
the express directions of the mother, placed 
them in a workhouse. The mother wrote 
to beg they should be brought up as Ca- 
tholies. A lady hearing of it went with 
the relations to the workhouse, they were 
insulted and unsuccessful. 

In another, a Catholic sister applies for 
a girl, the girl being in the workhouse. 
She is moved from the workhouse to a 
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Protestant establishment, the sister is yy- 
able to see her, or ultimately to hear of 
her, and access to her is refused. 

He would not weary the House at this 
late hour more than he could possibly help, 
but he must remark upon one very large 
class, he was very sorry to say it was, 
which was also affected by this state of 
things—he meant the illegitimate children 
—in their cases the mother was powerless 
to prescribe the religion of her child, and 
yet the Poor Law throws upon her all the 
burden of the case. Surely she should 
have the power of saying how her child 
should be brought up. He deeply regretted 
to say that this was a very numerous class, 
there were of illegitimate children in 629 
unions :— 

“In workhouses, under sixteen years of age, 
of able bodied and not able bodied inmates there 
are — 8,456 illegitimate to 10,382 legitimate ; 
total, 18,838. 

He must say that everything in these 
workhouses and district schools was of a 
different nature to the religion of the child. 
These children and people, comparatively 
few, perhaps looked down upon and laughed 
at, demanded, under these circumstances, 
more attention than could be given to them 
by their clergyman in the hour or two ina 
week accorded to him. Sometimes, per- 
haps, on a Saturday half-holiday, when the 
other children were at play, then the Ca- 
tholic children were allowed to be stuffed 
with catechism, and so, in fact, it is made 
a punishment to them. 

But there was one thing he must par 
ticularly advert to. Partly to remedy one 
of these abuses, the Poor Law Board had 
issued an Order last year on the 23rd of 
August. There was nothing of any inter- 
fering character about it, it was a mild 
order enough, but it was stated not to be 
law, and not to have any force. Now he par- 
ticularly wished to know how this case stood. 
It seemed to him quite unaccountable. 
The law itself, and the writers on the Jaw, 
seemed on all points to give the Commis- 
sioners the utmost power; in point of fact 
there were only two things they could not 
do: one was to warp the religion of any- 
body in the workhouses, the other not to 
prescribe directions to Boards of Guardians, 
with regard to an individual in reference to 
his relief. But here was an order about 
which, most strangely, there appeared to 
be a doubt; and an opinion, it seemed, ad- 
verse to the power of the Commissioners 
had been given. There were often dif- 
ferences of opinion among different people, 
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and sometimes there were amongst lawyers; 
and he much wished to know whether there 
was no authoritative opinion upon this 
order, and wether it really was the law of 
the land or not? Here in a very important 
matter the necessity of doing something, 
of affording a remedy to a great evil, was 
admitted and tried to be remedied, yet no- 
thing was, in fact, done. He now placed 
the case before the House of Commons. 
It was the case of people, the most poor, 
the most friendless, the least able to help 
themselves—such was a case which ap- 

ed loudly to the House of Commons, 
and which he felt would not appeal in vain 
to such an assembly of British Gentlemen. 





* Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to introduce Clauses requir. 
ing that a Creed Register be kept, both in Work- 
houses and District Schools, and be open to the 
inspection of the Ratepayers ; and providing that 
access, at all reasonable and proper times, shall 
be had to every inmate of such Workhouses and 
District Schools by the minister of the religious 
persuasion to which he or she belongs.” 


Mr..C. P. VILLIERS said, although 
he believed that he was entitled by the 
forms of the House to ask them to reject 
the Motion of the noble Lord, on the 
ground that—either he proposed to the 
Committee to do what they had power to 
do without an Instruction, or to introduce 
matter which was foreign to the object of 
the Bill, and in either case an Instruction 
was informal. From the respect which he 
felt for his noble Friend and for the sin- 
cerity with which he advocated any matter 
affecting his religion, he would not avail 
himself of the power which he possessed. 
The subject, he could assure the noble 
Lord, was engaging the earnest attention 
of the Poor Law Board. The present Bill, 
however, did not profess to deal with any- 
thing beyond the immediate object with 
which it was framed,—it did not profess to 
remedy grievances, and additions such as 
those contemplated by his noble Friend 
could not be imported into it without se- 
rious inconvenience. The noble Lord’s 
course ought to have been to wait for the 
Bill which, as he was aware, the Government 
intended specially to introduce, to effect 
amendments in the Jaw, and he knew that 
it was the anxious wish of the Poor Law 
Board to provide for the evils of which 
Catholies reasonably complained, and which 
had reference to the attendance of minis- 
ters of different religions in the workhouses. 
The noble Lord well knew the difficulties 
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with which the Poor Law Board had to 
contend, and the noble Lord could hardly 
doubt that he must be prejudicing his 
cause very much, by attempting to change 
the law in this respect in a manner that 
was so irregular. It was well known, 
that the present regulations with respect 
to the access of priests and other min- 
isters to the inmates of workhouses rest- 
ed on a provision in the Act, known as 
the New Poor Law Act, and could only 
be changed by an amendment of that 
Act. There was already some difficulty 
on the part of those who had to maintain 
the discipline of the workhouse, to know 
who to admit, for doubtless there were then 
many persons who sought to get admission 
as teachers of religion for the purpose of 
proselytism. He could not help thinking, 
therefore, that the noble Lord had not 
shown his usual discretion in attempting to 
accomplish his object, by means that were 
not quite regular, and which would inter- 
fere with the purpose of the Bill then be- 
fore the House. There had been, he be- 
lieved, some misapprehension with respect 
to the objects of the Bill, and it had been 
supposed that it was to extend the powers 
of the Board; it had, however, been care- 
fully avoided to attempt anything of the 
kind—it was simply to continue the powers 
of the existing Board for the usual time, 
and did not in any way fetter the discretion 
of Parliament in causing any inquiry what- 
ever to be made, either into the operation 
of the law or the Board. He hoped, there- 
fore, that no further obstruction would be 
offered at this stage of the Bill, and that 
Members would not attempt in the absence 
of any evidence against the full success of 
the present system, without any complaints 
from the poor, and at a moment when a 
Report has been presented to the House, 
showing the most satisfactory results of 
the law, especially during the last year, to 
limit the duration of the Board for a less 
period than has been usual, and thus by 
casting discredit upon the central adminis- 
tration to paralyze its authority in future 
throughout the country. He firmly be- 
lieved that it would be far better to abolish 
the Board at once than to weaken its 
power by such means, By the manner in 
which the Bill was drawn any change 
might be made hereafter in the powers of 
the Board, and he trusted, therefore, that 
the House would now allow the Bill to go 
into Committee. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he did not 
think it fair that the statement of the noble 
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Lord should be allowed to pass without/ob- 
jection. He (Mr. Newdegate) was as will- 
ing as ‘any man ‘to give paupers in work- 
houses every facility for coming out to 
attend to their religious observance. He 
would also give the individual Catholic pau- 
per the right of sending for his priest ; but 
the House had already decided that it 
would not be safe to give Roman Catholic 
esr an ex officio right to enter work- 
ouses and prisons. As to deserted chil- 
dren, he could not: consent ‘to the surrender 
of the rights of the Established Church 
in respect of such children. They ought 
to be brought up in the religion of the 
State. 
Mr. EDWIN JAMES moved the ad- 
journment of the Debate. 
Mr. HENNESSY expressed a hope that 
Mr. Speaker would give his opinion on the 
raised on the Motion of the noble 


Mr. SPEAKER said, that if he had 
considered the Instruction was out of order 
it would have been his daty to inform the 
House, and save them from the diseussion 
which had taken place. Whether on a 
Continuance Bill it was a convenient occa- 
sion to introduce such an Instruction was 
an entirely different question, but in point 
of form he did not think that the noble Lord 
was out of order. 

Viscount PALMERSTON | said, he 
would recommend the noble Lord (Lord E. 
Howard) not to proceed with his Motion, 
and he hoped the ‘House would proceed 
with the Bill, which was merely a continu- 
ance Bill. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided ;—Ayes 40; Noes 
97; Majority 57, 

Question again proposed, 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have powér to introduco Clauses re- 

uiring that .a Creed Register be kept, both in 
poses dame and District Schools, and be, open to 
the inspection of the Ratepayers ; and providing 
that access, at all reasonable and’ proper times, 
shall be had to every inmate of such Workhouses 
and Disttiet Schools by the minister of the religi- 
ous persuasion to which he or she belongs.” 


Mn. EDWIN JAMES ‘suggested that 
the noble Lord (Lord E. Howard) might 
remove difficalties by withdrawing his’ Mo- 
tion and bringing up a elause in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MONSELL ‘said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Speaker, Would it be competent 
for thé’ rioble’ Lord’'to bring up’ a’ ‘clanse 
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without such an Instruction as that which 
he now moved for? FO FP OT 
Mz. SPEAKER decided that it would 
not be competent for the Committee to in- 
troduce such a clause without :a special lay 
struction. onep 
“Mr. MONSELL said, he ‘should fi’that 
case support the Amendment, ‘They’ ll 
knew the excitement. recently. caused, by 
the alleged interference with the religi 
of a single Protestant child.’ There were 
hundreds of children of Catholic Lag 
who were being brought up in the Pro. 
testant religion. Was that consistent with 
the principle of religious toleration ?/ © 
Lord EDWARD! HOWARD said;::that 
as he began by saying; so. he now. :tep 
peated, that it was most. distant from hid 
wish to introduce a religious subject; into 
the House, or to give the House trow 
ble by taking up its time.', His right: hon); 
Friend the President of the! Poor Lew 
Board was mistaken ‘in supposing thatibe 
had blamed the Poor. Law! Board.:, Such 
was not the ease, he not only did not:dd 
so, but he had stated that the Board was 
deserving of credit, ‘so far as its action/hed 
gone. If his right hon. »Friend ‘would 
really undertake to take into his best-eom 
sideration the evils he had stated, witha 
view of remedying them in the Bill hé bad 
mentioned as being prepared to bring be 
fore Parliament, he would’ not préss' his 
Motion. The subject was felt: to béiofose 
much importanee that he’ was pre’ 0 
go very great lengths in: its behalf. ‘The 
settlement of ‘this question would, ‘he felt, 
save much trouble to this’ House; and also 
to Boards of Guardians, beeause such griet- 
ances could not exist without! some remedy 
being attempted, and withoat | the eases; 
if unredressed, being complained ofand 
brought before this Houses 9! joo" oryatl 
Mr. C. P; VILLIERS said; the matter 
was already under the consideratiow of ithe 
Poor Law Board,» One: portion’ of ywhat 
the noble Lord required ‘could! be: carried 
out by Board order.” The other would te- 
quire legisldtion. If what the noble Liord 
asked for could ‘be done with ‘safety,:he 
(Mr: Villiers) should endeavour’ to effect it. 
Lory EDWARD HOWARD saidj»he 
would withdraw his Motion. «16°! lo ee"g 
Motion,’ by leave, withdratoni »') botuss 
House’in' Committee? | [ boiquoso 
Bill considered in: Committee. ) House 
restimed. Committée report: Progress ito 
sit again on Monday noxty® es oi! dorlw 
' ‘House ‘sdjournéil dt 'bulflaftor Two 





«1 gtel@ék till! Mobday ‘next. 
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Monday, July 16, 1860, 


Minvres:} Pus.ic Bitts.—1* Subdivision of Dio: 
ceses ; Census (England); Census (Jreland) ; 
Queen’s Prison ; Court of ;Queen’s, Bench Act 

Amendment ; Friendly Societies Act Amend- 

“Went! Felony atid Misdemeanour. 

9 Metropolitan’ Building Act (1855) Amend- 

coment; Bleaching: and Dyeing Works. 

g.Jews Act Amendment; Indemnity ; Augmen- 
tion of Small Benefices (Ireland) ; Universi- 

“fies and College Estates. 


SAVOY.—MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


io Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE, in 
moving pursuant to: notice for a Copy of a 
Letter to the late Duke of Wellington in 
relation to the military frontier of Savoy, 
said, that he had always disapproved of 
the proposition that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should take part in the Conference 
which it was intended should be held for 
the purpose of considering the Treaty of 
Turin, beeause he believed that such con- 
sideration involved a recognition of that 
treaty as thenceforward part. of the public 
law of Hurope. What had since taken 
place, although it might have diminished, 
had by no means removed those objections; 
and he expressed this view with the more 
regret as it differed from that of the two 
noble Lords who.were more peculiarly re- 
sponsible for the foreign policy of the coun- 
try—the Prime Minister and the Seeretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. No man 
could be a more sineere friend to the 
French alliance than he was. He regarded 
it as of the highest importanee for both 
countries, and for the advancement of eivil- 
isation and) for the peace and welfare of 
Europe, that between the French and 
English people and. between the respective 
Governments @ sincere! and cordial amity 
and @ close alliance should exist, But al- 
though holding that opinion strongly, he 
could not shut his eyes to events, nor for- 
get those principles which were essential 
tovthe maintenance of peace between na- 
tions and to the feeling of general security. 
The condition of Italy engaged the atten- 
tion, ‘of the: Plenipotentiaries :at the Con- 
gress of Paris in 1856, and it was repre- 
sented that: the, foreign armies which, then 
cecupied her soil could not be withdrawn 
without leading to disastrous consequenees. 
Now: shat were the facts, of the) case to 
Which he was about. to invite the attention 
of their Lordships ?_.The noble Earl (the 
Karl of Derby), speaking as First Minister 
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of the Crown in February, 1859, happily 
summed up the condition of Italy when he 
described it as a standing danger to the 
peace of Envope. It appeared that in the. 
Autumn of 1858, Sardinia and France en- 
tered into confidential eommunication with 
a view of taking concerted ation in. refer- 
ence to what was known as the: Italian 
question ; and on the lst of January, 1859, 
public attention was aroused by some words 
addressed by the Emperor of the French to 
the Austrian Ambassador. Diplomatic ne- 
gotiations were entered into, but without 
effect, and the short but sanguinary war 
ensued which was terminated by the Peace 
of Villafranca. _ In that peace no mention 
was made of any alteration of the limits of 
the French Empire. During the whole of 
these transactions, in fact, not a word was 
uttered of what was subsequently demanded 
by French ambition. On the contrary, any 
views of territorial aggrandizement or peeu- 
liar advantage were repeatedly disclaimed. 
Nevertheless, it was surmised, even in the 
spring of 1859, that, among the possible 
consequences of the action which France 
and Sardinia were about to take, the contin- 
gency was contemplated of the increase of 
Sardinian power rendering it necessary for 
France.to demand an addition of territory. 
Our Ambassador at Paris was directed to 
make inquiries on the subject. To these 
inquiries he received no answer; and in 
July or August the rumour being revived, 
Lord Cowley was told that, as the war had 
terminated in a different manner from that 
which had been expected, when such a con- 
tingency was contemplated, there was no 
longer any question of an increase of French 
territory. Lord Cowley himself had, told 
their Lordships that this question of the ces- 
sion of Savoy had been mentioned in con- 
versation by Count Walewski, but it was 
only referred to as a subject to be laid be- 
fore a Congress of the great Powers of Eu- 
rope. That Congress, it had been supposed, 
would have been held during the winter ; 
and when the British Parliament met in 
January, they were told that Her Majesty’s 
Government had been invited to a Con- 
gress, but that that Congress had been in- 
definitely postponed. About the same time 
the ramours were revived of the cession of 
territory to. France ; but so late as the be- 
ginning of February the Governor of Cham- 
bery) was instructed to state, in answer to 
inquiries which were made from him on the 
subjeet, that thero was no intention to cede 
Savoy,or, Nice, .Now, in the Treaty, of 
July it, was agreed between, Anstria and 
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France’ that the states’ of Central. Italy 
should bé restored ‘to ‘their ' Sovereigns. 
Brents prevented this from being carried 
out, and the Duchies became integral parts 
of Sardinia. On the 24th of January, 
after the Duchies had become part of the 
Piedmontese kingdom, a formal demand 
was made by France on the Sardinian Go- 
vernment for the cession of Nice and Savoy. 
This came to us first as a rumour ; and a 


telegraphic denial was received here of the | part 


truth’ of the rumour ;’it was said that no 
intention existed of giving up Savoy. How- 
ever; on the 24th of March a treaty was 
signed without any Congress, and without 
the consent of any of the great Powers of 
Europe, by which the transfer of those ter- 
ritories was agreed on. This was the treaty 
to which England was called on to accede 
by entering into a Congress,’ the founda- 
tion of which must be'a recognition of a 
violation of a previous treaty forming & por- 
tion of the great international law of Eu- 
rope. ‘No justification for it had appeared 
beyond the grounds put forward by the 
French Government. The King of Sardinia 
had been much blamed for his share im this 
affair; but no one who had taken’ an im- 
partial survey of the events could refuse to 
acknowledge that such an amount of pres- 
sure had been put upon the Sardinian Go- 
vernment as made it a necessity and a duty 
for them to yield. The Italians did not'share 
in the opinions expressed respecting him by 
the King’s critics in this country, and’ he 
eould well afford to remain satisfied with 
their approbation. ‘The question, however, 
was on what ground could this treaty be ac- 
cepted as a basis for the deliberations of a 
Congress. To him it appeared a flagrant 
violation of the international law of Europe. 
The ground on which the annexation of 
Savoy was defended was that it was a geo- 
graphical necessity produced by the for- 
midable aggrandizement of the Sardinian 
kingdom. But to what lengtly was: this 
doctrine of geographical’ necessity to be 
carried? Why should it not be extended to 
Genoa, to Geneva, or to'a different side of 
the French Empire ? “Before going into a 
Conference some definite principle ought 
to’ be/Jaid down as to the extent to which 
this’ new doctrine ought to’ prevail. The 
aggrandizement of Sardinia was put for- 
ward a8 ‘the reason for this annexation of 
Savoy ‘and Nice; but it did not appear that 
France had yet recognized Sardinia’s pos- 


session of' the: Duchies,;| nor had Vietor Em: 


manuel yet’ been reeognized by France as 
King of that district’ of Italy, It was-well 
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known that hé:had never been recognized ag 
King de jure. Yet we were now ealled upod 
to recognize the claims of France to.Sa 

and ‘Nice, ‘both de facto and! ide «jure; 
And not only ‘this, but» he was: informed 
that ‘the agent of the dethroned Duked 
had uot long ago been officially received 
at the Tuilieries. The) guaranteed nen 
trality by the great Powers of the treaty 
of 1815 of the neutrality of Savoy and 
of Switzerland ‘had. been set) aside 
and disregarded in the: most, unjustifiable 
manner. It was almost amusing to ol 
serve the ‘shifts to which M. 'Thoavend 
had been driven to make ‘excuses forthe 
violation, It was first said’ that: allothé 
Powers of Europe were to: be consulted 
They had’ not been consulted. M/ Thoad 
venel then proposed that those parts the 
neutrality of which was guaranteed should 
be ceded to Switzerland. But» that (pro: 
posal was withdrawn, on the ground that 
the population had been consulted and did 
not desire it. «He: did not see’ the ‘use of 
going inte a Congress with any view 'toves: 
tablish limitations, when it might at” once 
be said such points could ‘not be ‘touched 
because the population had been consulted 
and declared in favour of .annexation tw 
France. M. Thouvenel once more changed! 
his ground, and said tothe Swiss Federal 
Government, the stipulations at Vienna in’ 
regard to ‘the neutrality of these distriats! 
were not for them, but for Piedmont; that 
the rest of the’ Powers of Europe had no: 
thing to do with it; Piedmont was satisfied: 
and therefore Switzerland must be ‘satis 
fied. \ This was not the way in whieh the 
great Powers of Europe ought to be treat 
ed, ard he objected to going 'into“a Con-' 
ference without knowing how far the sphere 
of their deliberations would extend. <The] 
strongest reason for going into a°Congress’ 
was sympathy for Switzerland) Asa mat 
ter of European policy, as well as outeof ite-! 
gard for the ‘patriotism, the valour, andthe} 
virtues of the Swiss, it: was necessary that) 
the independence and‘ security of that ¢oun» 
try should /be’ maintained: | He ‘ackaow!! 
ledged that'in a Congress for the pubpese! 
specified—namely, to reconcile the 2nd ar 
ticle of the’ Treaty of Turin with the: 92nd) 
article of the Treaty of Vienna; some cous 
ditions’ and’ ‘sonie stipulations omight! be: 
framed which would not be’ without advan 
tage’ “A frontier for’ Switzerland might) 
be found possessing’ strong military 'posi*' 
tions.’ Their foree was by mo! means con) 
temptible, aud if they had such’ a fromtier’ 
andthe passes of ‘the! Alps were ‘conceded 
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to them, their security, though deteriorated 
bythe annexation, might ‘be maintained: 
Arraigements might also be/made for ex: 
tending\ the: neutrality of districts “roand 
Geneva and for» garrisoning certain:parts, 
But afterall, the real) advantage to which 
Switzerland:must look!’ was the dnion and 
concert,of the great ‘Powers.of Europe in 
insisting on a guarantee of the independence 
aad neutrality of that country. No one 
could deny that there had been a’gross vio- 
lation of the joint guarantee of the Powers 
which: signed the: Treaty of Vienna... But 
it was said that the guarantee was not 
ehanged, and that France took Savoy and 
Nice ‘subject to all:tbe stipulations under 
which. Piedniont held them, It. could 
hardly be said, however, that Switzerland 
was in, as good 3. position as, before, and 
M. Thouvenel himself had shown how. un- 
tenable was. that argument by: proposing 
that the neutralized portions should. be 
ceded to Switzerland. Looking to. the 
position of Europe and the state of public 
opinion in Europe he thought that before 
they went into Congress to sanetion what 
had been done they ought to have previous 
concert with the other. Powers, of which he 
could find no trace in the papers which had 
been produced. The serious question was, 
whether in a Congress. means might. be 
taken to restore confidence and. tranquil- 
lity.,: Look to the State of Europe; To 
whom: were we to look to restore tran- 
quillity and confidence to Europe and above 
all. ‘to France? What was the present 
condition’ of this country ?. Why, we were 
become @ military nation; we were thinking 
of'nething but armaments, defences, volun- 
teers, and. militia, ..Why was all | this? 
What was it about ?. Were the Estimates 
peste Estimates, and could England be 
said to..be.in| a condition of peace? He 
said that neither were the Estimates peace 
Estimates nor were they in a condition of 
peace... They were in a position of sus- 
pended hostilities, and he wanted to. get 
out.of that position as soon as. possible. 
He therefore thought it best to speak open-, 
ly-and frankly to the French Government, 
and to invite, France. to give us as well as 
Germany such ussuranees—practical assur 

ances—-as» would tranquillize the _ public 
mind..|. The - warlike excitement was, not 
unfounded and, the preparations, were not 
Unheeessary.. They were unnecessary with 
regard , to: an: invasion, because the, was 
perfectly,convinced that no. Prinee’ in -his} 
senkes Would think of, that, iand that an 
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place.’ People). talked of the, Volunteers 
showing, our strength—it, might be) said 
ea pede Herculem.  But.he, thought, we 
had yet done nothing to, show our real 
strengtli, for what were 130,000 or 135,000 
men under arms, when, if an! invasion were 
threatened, a million of men would, be 
found on our coasts at forty-eight hours’ 
notice, if the railways could earry them; 
able to work with their spades. or. shodt 
with their guns in the national defence? 
No man of ordinary sense or eapacity would 
now think of invading England. But, he 
could not deny that, looking to the general 
state of Europe, they’ were under the ne- 
cessity of making preparations and bringing 
the expenditure to an amount not charac: 
teristic of a state of peace but of a state 
of suspended hostilities. _What was the 
meaning of the Imperial visit to Baden? 
This meeting of crowned heads ought not 
to have been necessary. The motive as- 
signed for the meeting of the Emperor of 
the French and the Princes of Germany 
at Baden was that the Emperor desired to 
render personally such assurances as would 
tranquillize the publie mind of Europe, 
and remove the commercial stagnatio 
which prevailed. That might be well; 
but what was the cause of the general un- 
easiness and apprehension ?. Notoriously it 
was this very treaty for the annexation of 
Niece and Savoy to France that had sur- 
prised and alarmed Europe, and caused 
every one to ask what was to happen nest. 
Where a Government undertook the ¢en- 
sorship of the press it could not ayoid 
being responsible for the tone which that 
press assumed ; and in the language of the 
French newspapers and pamphlets of the 
day would be found one of the chief causes 
of the excitement and anxiety whieh pre- 
vailed. as to the future policy of France; 
The writer of La Prusse en 1860 assigned 
to Prussia the great task of establishing, 
national..unity in Germany. In La Ques 
tion Irlandaise it was admitted that this 
might not be just the moment for Eu-, 
ropean intervention to, restore to Ireland) 
her national position ; -but, at the same 
time, Ireland was assured that her cause 
deserved sympathy, and significantly re 

minded that the interest of France was 
wherever there was.a just and civilizing 
cause to be assisted. In another pamphlet, 
the writer warned England that it was,only 
by an intimate alliance with France that) 
she could hope: tos preserve her maritime, 
grandeur ; audihinted thet, if she, objected, 





itedsion.of this country would never take 





to justice being done to France upon tho 
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Rhine, the result would be an alliance be- 
tween the Emperor and the Czar, which 
would be fatal to our naval power. The 
remarkable feature in all these productions 
was that the men who wrote them never 
seemed for a moment to imagine that things 
could be allowed to continue as they were, 
and that France and England could re- 
main quiet. No one could forget how use- 
ful had been the good understanding with 
France that had existed for the last thirty 
years; and if France would only be content 
to leave what was moderately well alone, 
and abandon the idea that her interest 
was to meddle wherever a ciyilizing cause 
required assistance, tranquillity would be 
restored to Europe, and the alliance be- 
tween France and England would become 
as cordial and intimate as could be desired. 
But it was impossible for England to go 

“hand in hand with France when we were 
asked to enter on a course of policy which 
set at nought the security of treaties and 
the good faith of nations, and which might 
lead us to the subyersion of all existing ar- 
rangements. He maintained that before 
we entered any Congress we ought to have 
a distinct understanding as to the tone 
which was to be assumed and the principles 
which were to be recognized. There was 
a recent example which warranted us in 
demanding some assurance on this subject. 
He did not ask the Ministers on the Trea- 
sury bench to confirm the truth of what he 
was about to relate, but he should be sur- 

rised to hear any of them contradict it. 
He had it, not from an official source, but 
upon authority so good that he could not 
doubt it. He was informed that when the 
Emperor of the French proposed to meet 
the Prince Regent of Prussia in Germany, 
the Prince with that candour and sincerity 
which was a part of his personal character, 
as it was also, he believed, of his public 
policy, at once made it a condition of the 
proposed meeting, that if any” political 
hs ositions or considerations were to be 
eliberated upon, no change of’ territory 
whatever should be proposed to him duting 
his stay at Baden. In the same way 

England had ‘a right to insist upon know- 

ing ‘the principles which were to regulate 

the proceedings of any Congress to which 
she was invited. It was for the interest 
of Europe, and far more for the interest 
of France, that the present alarm and 
distrust should cease. There could be 
no doubt that in effecting the annexation 
of Savoy and Nice Fratice had committed 
“a ‘serious ‘blunder, ° and,” instead of aug- 
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menting, had lessened her influenee, “No 
one who compared ‘the influence which’the 
Emperor of the French possessed last De. 
céniber, or even twelve months before, and 
that’ which he possessed at this moment, 
could doubt that it had been weakened by 
this transaction. If the Emperor wished 
to recover and increase his influence, ‘he 
could not do so more effectually than by 
reassuring Europe as to his future poliey, 
and putting an end to the painful disquie- 
tude which prevailed. The noble Lord 
coneluded by moving— ( 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for Copy of the Letter addressed by the 
Foreign Office to the Duke of Wellington in 1816, 
concerning ‘the Military Frontier of Savoy, te- 
ferred to in Lord John Russell’s| Despatch to Earl 
Cowley of April the 24th.” 


Lorp WODEHOUSE ‘said, that there 
was no objection to produce the paper to 
which his noble Friend’s Motion referred, 
but it would be necessary to alter’ the 
terms of his Motion, as no despatch ‘from 
the Foreign Office existed on the subject, 
The paper to whicli his noble Friend ‘te- 
ferred was a letter from the representa- 
tive of the Swiss Government to the British 
Plenipotentiary at'the tai ee of Vientia. 
It was unnecessary to fellow his_ noble 
Friend in detail through all the topics 
of his speech, since a great portion of 
it consisted of an account of events well 
known to their Lordships,. and the de- 
spatches of his noble Friend at the head 
of the Foreign Office contained a clearer 
and more authoritative exposition of the 
policy of the Government than he could 
possibly give. The main object of the 
speech of the noble Marquess was to ex- 
press the objection he felt to a Confer- 
ences. That being the main point ‘he 
should confine his observations to it. It 
was necessary to bear in mind the circum- 
stances under which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had consented to enter into 4 
Conference, and. it was siugular that his 
noble Friend, with his knowledge of the 
subject, had omitted the most important 
consideration of all, namely, the wishes of 
Switzerland herself. No’ doubt this eoun- 
try was bound to consult the interests and 
maintain the itidependence of Switzerland, 
both as a country in whieli from the’ eha- 
racter of her people we took'a great m- 
terest, and also because her neutral and in- 
independent position was fiecessary a8 4 
part of the general arrangements of Europe, 
and because Great Brita ‘had ° etigaged 





with other Powers to guarantee her inde- 
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opendgnee.,,: Under these. circumstances the 
ofirst question, im regard. 40, the, Confer- 
etice.. Was»: What, were, the, views, of , the 
pSwisa. Govenoment, itaelf ?,.,The Gavern- 
ment.of Switzerland had. given, no dubious 
vanswer. to, this question... They sent, de- 
igpatehesto,,all the great, Powers.of Bu- 
nope, demanding, in. the most, emphatic 
languege;|.that’.a Conference should, as- 
semble... In asking for, that Conference 
they, could .appeal. nat merely, to the ad- 
ivantage of Conferences in dealing with 
questions affecting-treaties by which, the 
state of Europe was regulated, but, they 
could, appeal also to special stipulations, as 
to the manner in which these treaties were 
to, be “observed; and these. Conferences 
carried on. The latter point was so im- 
portant to be borne in mind, that he would 
tronble | their. Lordships with, an. extract 
from the Protocol of Aix-la-Chapelle, dated 
\Nevember 15, 1818, under, which: these 
tegulations were made. .It/stipulated that 
whenever any of the questions mentioned 
before, .uamely,, questions) affecting . the 
treaty concluded at Vieona, or. any discus- 
sion. between the different, Powers.occurred, 
there should be a Conference of. the kind 
snow proposed. Article 4 ran thus ;—- 
“Que si‘pour mieux atteindre le but ci-dessus 
énoncé, les Puissances.qui ont, concourus au. pre- 
{Sent Acte jugeaient. nécessaire d’établir des, ré- 
unions partieuliéres, soit entre les augustes Sou- 
verains eux mémes, soit entre leurs Ministres et 
~’Plénipotentiaires,'' respectifs, ‘pour 'y traiter en 
‘eommun de leurs propres intéréts, en tant qu’ils 
se rapportent a l’ebjet de leurs delibérations ac- 
fuelles, l’époque et l’endroit, de ces réunions seront 
chaque fois préalablement arrétés au moyen de 
communications diplomatiques.” 
he article. referred to the Treaty of 
jenna already spoken of ; and the Pro- 
tocol concluded as, follows :— 
‘Et. que dans Je cas, od ces réunion$,auraient 
pour objet des, affaires spécialement liées, aux, in- 
_teréts des autres Etats de l'Europe, elles n’auront 
eu qu’a la suite dune invitation formelle’ de la 
* part dé ceux de ces’ Etats que ‘les dites affaires 
“\(goneerneraient,'et sous la reserve expresse de leur 
droit d’y, partigiper directement ou) par leurs 
»oFlénipotentiaixes.” 
io Their ,.Lordships would. therefore ,see. that 
ithe .Rrotucol, distinctly, contemplated ., that 
‘owhen, any. of; the, States of, Europe more 
pantigularly concerned demanded. a .Confer- 
@nce/ it, should . assemble. ..,.. Switzerland, 
othus,, demanded ..not.only .on grounds. of 
«general, expediency that a), Conference 


» should, assemble, but. also, on, positive sti- 
opalations ; founded,...upon.,, the, Treaty... of 
bo ddenua that expressly provided that mode 
-oldf; scttling the, dispute. ,,That, being, the 
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case, it would mot, be treating  Switzer- 
land, with kn g na vould be 
lowering, her, still . furth 


er then she had 
unfortunately been lowered in the,eyes of 
Europe, if, when she appealed to the great 
Powers to consider her affairs. they should 
reply that althongh she might think her 
interests required a Conference, it, was 
not convenient for them toassemble. That, 
in, point, of fact, was the view taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and these were 
the, reasons. why Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at.opce stated that they were ready 
to. meet the other Powers of Europe in 
a, Conference, . He might, perhaps, con- 
fine himself to what he had now stated ; 
but, his noble Friend had pointed out some 
of the inconveniences that might attend a 
Conference, and although, he could not 
deny that some inconvenience might arise, 
he, thought. he might remoye from the 
minds of their Lordships some misappre- 
hensions .that Hest 4, on this subject. 
His. noble. Friend had insisted on the ne- 
cessity of making previous conditions be- 
fore entering upon a Congress ; and what 
were the previous conditions he required ? 
Neither more nor less than that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should concert with 
the different Powers of Europe, excepting 
only France, to impose on, France a parti- 
cular policy. It was, however, obviously 
impossible Le a Conference to lead to any 
good, result if it were preceded by a con- 
dition such as that. - If, on the other hand, 
Her Majesty’s Government agreed with 
France as to the conditions on which the 
Conference should be held, that would be 
begging, the whole question, and such a 
Conference would be merely a court for 
registering the decrees that had been al- 
ready settled, His noble Friend said, 
that the whole fabric of European treaties 
had been, shaken and disturbed by the 
change now made in the territorial ar- 
rangements fixed by the Treaty of Vienna; 
and he said he wanted to know why condi- 
tions .were not obtained from the French 
Government previous to entering upon the 
Conference, by, which that. Government 
should bind. itself to make no more such 
territorial changes, and especially that no 
changes. should take place on the particular 
grounds and reasons alleged for this change 
of territory. He begged to tell his noble 
Friend, however, that if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were in a position to exact such 
a condition it would be the greatest mistake 
to do so, because what possible guarantee 
could they, have more complete and efficient 
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than the treaties that already existed?’ The 
presetit territorial arrangements of Europe 
rested not upon Conferences, but upon’ the 
éxptess ‘conditions of treaties, and what 
Her Majesty’s Government and ‘all the 
Powérs of Europe had a right to ask was 
that ‘these treaties should be maintained 
and ‘observed, and it would be'a matter of 
great regret if any other interpretation 
were ‘given to these treaties. His noble 
Friend did not deny that guarantees might 
be’ given to’ Switzerland, that ¢hanges 
might be made in the distribution of ‘her 
territory, that stipulations as to the oecu- 
pation of a portion’ of ‘the Swiss territory 
of Savoy might’ be ‘taken’ into ‘considera- 
tion, by which’ the position of Switzerland, 
if ‘not entirely secured, might ‘yet be ma- 
terially improved. But his’ noble Friend 
went on to say that the true seeurity of 
Switzerland was in tlie union of all tlie 
Powers’ to maintain the guarantee of her 
independence. He agreed with his noble 
Friend that that was her trae security, and 
if ‘that union had been maintained’ their 
Lordships would not'now be discussing the 
question. ‘But the ‘difficulty was to main- 
tam that union. Some‘of the other Powers 
of Europe, moved by other considerations, 
might not take the same view of the affairs 
of Switzerland that they had hitherto done. 
That was the ease with the Russian Go- 
vernment, which, speaking through Prince 
Gortschakoff, thought the matter of less im- 
portance than Her Majesty’s Government 
lield it to be, and declared it was a matter 
of comparatively little consequence whe- 
ther Switzerland had a little more or less 
territory. His noble Friend said, and he 
entirely agreed with him, that the position 
of Switzerland, ‘as regarded other Powers, 
was based on the treaty’ by which her 
neutrality and independence were guaran- 
teed. Still, there were supports and ‘props 
that might assist in that basis being main- 
tained, ‘and these were that Switzerland 
should be in such a position ‘that no Power 
should lightly attack’ and destroy her ‘be- 
fore any of the other’ Powers could inter- 
fere for her defence.” In’ faet, ‘the’ inde- 
pendence and neutrality of Switzerland were 
strengthened ‘by the Treaty ‘of Vientia; by 
the territorial position that was secured to 
hef ‘on ‘her frontiers.’ The question ‘had 
been so much discussed both in and out of 
Parliament ‘that it would ‘be familiar to 
their Lordships; but he would ventare to 
point out what the position of Switzerland’ 
really was. One argument used to show 
that the) position of Switzerland was’ not’ 
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materially weakened was singulary 1d twa 
snid that she;was weak: on! one'of her fromi 
tiers, and that it would not-weakew herby 
altering her: positiow ow the southi: ) Téway 
perfectly true that the frontier of Siwitzers: 
land was not satisfactory dn the side of!Gexy 
and anybody ‘who looked at ‘a mapowould 
see that’wherens the Lake: of Genevaiwiy 
formerly exposed ‘on one'sidée only; now:it 
was exposed on ‘both sides. | No one-could 
affirm ‘that by ‘entering: the Conference 
such concessions ‘would be obtaiived vas 
would secure for Switzerland all: thatoshe 
required, or that the friends of that' country 
might desire for hers but,:at alk events, an 
opportunity would ‘be »given for complete; 
and free discussion, and if! it-shiould 'waforg 
tunately happen: that no ‘agreemeutiwas 
come to; Switzerland would be in no-worse 
position 'than she was now ih». His noble 
Friend said ‘by going: into the! Conference! 
they would do nothing more than ratify thé! 
treaty.! ‘He (Lord Wodehouse) did notsée 
why it should be assamed that they would 
ratify the treaty by meeting in!OConféreides 

Tue Marquess ‘or CLANRICARDE 
explained ‘that he ‘did: not ‘say that they: 
“would,” but that they ‘night ratify 
the treaty. vey 

Lorv WODEHOUSE: cervainly under: 
stood ‘his noble'Friend to say that they; 
would ratify the treaty; “but he: was pres 
pared to say they would do no such ‘thing: 
by such ‘a meeting. The): Freneh-Gew 
vernment: put’ the: matter’ ino this: point of! 
view,’’ They ‘said »the Conference” must’ 
meet to reconcile the 92nd: Article ‘of\ ther 
Treaty: of Vienna: ‘withthe 2nd: Article 
of the ‘Treaty of ‘Turin: » Some- people: 
said that this was too: narrow: a: basis 
of discussion’; ‘but’ if ‘these ‘two ‘articles: 
were to be ‘considered they would opem the; 
whole question, and there was’ mothing! 
whatever to prevent the Powers represented 
at the “Conference ‘making ay: propésal! 
they might think fiti.! He thought; hechad: 
explained: that: there’ were somes good wea} 
sons for going into the Conferences) and; 
he could not see’ those dangers’ahead whiehp 
his noble Friend '-had pointed outs: He 
would réfer to what might! be the alterhae! 
tive, His'noble Friend liad spokeh at seme! 
length’ of the’ disquiet: ‘that’ unfottudately" 
existed)! not’ inthis! cotintry poly, but ‘iw! 
other’ countries’; arid (Me: seemed” to» think!) 
that that disquiet would: be: increased by? 
this Conference. “But he(Lord tater 6 
thought that if sdehohanges were to take! 
place a& had':béen' made: by this treaty’ box! 
tween’ France and -Satdinia without: there! 
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being any discussion of ther by the other 
Powers df! Europe who were-parties to the 
Treaty of Viewna, itiwas very possible that 
thedibquiet would increase, Persons might 
naturally say:therei had been one change, 
and: the Powers: of Europe bad not taken 
dny steps with regard to it,and. therefore 
other: charges might take place with the 
same result.. He did not mean to say that, 
supposing the Confereuce were to meet and 
separate without any such result:as was de- 
sired, that would be a convenient or satis- 
factory positién: to, bein ; but; he niain- 
tained: that! otto go into a Conference 
would’ be as' dangerous as it would be! im- 
politic, and: would .be to disregard, the ex- 
pressed ‘wishes of: ‘Switzerland. His noble 
Friend spoke of the :understanding which 
hed been entered into! before the late war, 
atid) he traced the course of events which 
had followed. It was not for him to praise 
the’ despatches of his noble Friend under 
whom hé was py to serve, but he was 
glad to find: that the views taken. by his 
noble ‘Friend :.were approved bythe: noble 
Marquess: All. he could say was that his 
noble Friend -had: shown ‘us, by his, de- 
spatches that he was. sensibly alive’ te the 
gravity of this question—that he felt the 
importance of maintaining ‘the territorial 
position of Switzerland, and also felt that 
serious inroad liad been made on the ter- 
ritorial arrangemerits of Europe. It was 
uséless' to discuss what were the motives of 
the different actors in this matter ; but one 
thing was perfectly certain—that the treaty 
which had. been concluded, and. by which 
Savoy /had been ‘transferred to France, had 
altered — materially altered —the position 
of Switzerland and greatly diminished the 
safety of that country, while it had given a 
précedent df. dangerous and unsatisfac- 
tery charaeter to Europe: 

|, Pus Marquess oF NORMANBY, said, 
he thoroughly concurred in one observation 
thade by: the noble Lord ‘who had; just 
spoken, that; some attention) ought, .to be 
paid tothe wishes of ;Switzerland on! this 
question; but--he could not,coneur in. the 
observation that the | position of Switzer- 
land:was worse than’ before. On, the icon- 
trary; he :beliewed thatthe gallant | stand 
made: by:her bad raised her, in the estima- 
tion sof Europe. .;:While ‘however: he, said 
that ‘he. was inclined [to go inte, a Con- 
ferénte; he by no! means meant to say: that 
ahy goos! would dome from a Conference, 
Hel:would, not: dispute.the eulogium! that 
had! been : passed on the-skill. and: talent of 
the:tioble Liord she! Foreign: Secretary, es 
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dislayed in his correspondence on this ques- 
tien ; but, he. must say it was the misfor- 
tune-of. the, noble Lord. that.in none of his 
despatches did he exhibit any settled plan 
of action, and) that they did not carry con- 
viction to the miad of any person to whom 
they were, addressed: He thought there 
was an unreasonable amount, of alarm as 
to the point which referred to the south 
side of the Lake of Geneva. Had this 
entire question been taken up when the 
option to do'so was offered by Count Wa, 
lewski last, year, the Government would 
have been better able to meet the difficul- 
ties of the case than they were now, be- 
cause at that time there had. been no vote 
on the subject, whereas now there had been 
two votes whieh showed the feelings of the 
population—-the ‘first for the election of 
Members to the Sardinian Chambers, when 
five out of the six Deputies were in favour 
of annexation ;. and the other, the vote by 
universal suffrage in favour of the annexa- 
tion. He would not be suspected of think. 
ing that any settled form of Government 
should be changed by any sudden ebullition 
of popular feeling and universal suffrage, 
The Government had, however, encouraged 
this mode of procedure in certain parts of 
Europe, and surely they would not say 
that an. appeal to universal suffrage was 
only to be adopted in cases when it was 
directed against existing Sovereigns in 
Italy, and not tobe applied to the case of 
Piedmont? The noble Marquess praised 
the despatches of the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary, but he would tell him 
that the. despatch which in his opinion 
most merited praise was that in which he 
stated that if the King of Sardinia bar- 
gained away and sold the ancient cradle of 
his illustrious race it would for ever re- 
main a blot on his eseutcheon. He wished 
now to refer to some dates. On a former 
occasion, when he had put a question to 
his noble Friend opposite (Earl Granville) 
with reference to the rumoured annexation 
of Savoy to France, the answer was’ that 
the, Government were in possession of no 
information on the subject, while it ap- 
peared that on that, very day, the 27th 
of January, the first convention for the 
transfer of Nice and Savoy to France was 
signed. Now, if that were so, the act had 
been done some days previous to that on 
which Count Cavour made that unfortunate 
declaration to the effect that Sardinia 
would never either sell, barter, or exchange. 
any. portion of her (erritory,) He might 
add that Earl Cowley, in his despateh,of , 
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the 5th of February, stated that: Count 
Walewski: had. informed: him that if Sar- 
dinia were aggrandized by the aequisition 
of the Duchies, it must be at the cost! of 
Savoy. He had, however, never been 
able to obtain any satisfactory explanation 
why that. despatch did not arrive here 
until. the 8th of February, thus taking 
three days instead of. twelve hours. to 
teach London from Paris. He had, how- 
ever, put that question when our Ambas- 
sador was present in his place.. He wish- 
ed further to observe, that a despatch 
had been received at the same time from 
Sir James) Hudson which »contained a 
statement to the effect that he had had 
@ conversation with’ Count Cayour,. in the 
course of which Count. Cavour had inti- 
mated that the Government of Sardinia 
had not the slightest intention of exchang- 
ing or selling Savoy. Now, that being 
80,; he wished. to’ know how his. noble 
‘Friend (Earl Granville) had been enabled, 
in his observations in: reply to a Motion 
which he (the Marquess of Normanby) had 
submitted to their Lordships on the 7th of 
February, to state the purport of a despateh 
from Turin which did not reach London 
until the following day? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I may have got 
the intelligence by telegraph ; but of this 
I am_ perfectly sure, that the information 
which I gave must in some way have reach- 
ed the Government. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY:..1 
should like to have sume explanation with 
respect to the delay which oceurred in the 
case'of Earl Cowley’s despatch of the 5th 
of February, which did not arrive until 
the 8th, 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE observed that 
Earl Cowley frequently dated his despatches 
two or three days before he transmitted 
them to Iondon. It should also be borne 
in mind that messengers did not start every 
day for the purpose of conveying them. 
The despatch was certainly received on 
the 8th. 

Tue Marquess or NORMANBY: He 
was ata loss to understand why upon the 
particular occasion to which he alluded— 
and that a most important one—a delay 
should have oceurred of which he believed 
there was no similar instance: But, pass- 
ing from that point, he wished to observe 
that, however anxious he might be to see 
the independence and neutrality secured, 
the despatch of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for: Foreign Affairs to Earl Cowley 
on the 15th of May did not quite meet his 
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views on) that. important (subject... dig, 
therefore, ‘hoped . that; if, Her; Majesty's 
Government entered inte a Conference they 
would not insist ‘upon. a solution. of; the 
question, in advocating which: it. was evi- 
dent, they would not, be, supported), ihe 
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other European Powers, As, this, 
probably be ‘the. last -opportunity,, which 
their Lordships. would have. of; discussing 
the subject hefore Parliament ve-assembled, 
he would say that he, did not; thiak , Her 
Majesty’s Government had approached ithis 
question in a ee manner, {or at (the 
proper time. In the autumn of, last) year 
they were ,engaged in, endeavouring: ito 
abrogate the Treaty by \which the, peage 
of Europe had been established, and later 
on their action in their, dealings: with 
France was .not a little embarrassed » by 
the proceedings of the Financia], Minister, 
whose schemes had for a time met mith 
support, but now that \the  truth,was 
known, they had been emphatically .con- 
demned by the couptry. boiga 
Lonp STRATFORD pu. REDCLIBFE 
said the subject which had. been, brought 
under the consideration; of the House :hy 
the speech of the noble Lord. who. jiatro- 
duced the Motion, and of the noble Lord.on 
the Ministerial Bench, was admittedly one 
of the most extensive and important thet 
could engage the attention of their Lord- 
ships. He was neyertheless , inclined to 
think that. no disposition exiated to, enter- 
tain it at any considerable length ;: no ove 
bad yet risen from the Opposition beaches, 
and nothing had occurred \to. give -to, the 
Debate a comprehensive character, What 
little he had to ‘say might have been. post: 
poned, if that were not, as his noble Friend 
had just. remarked, the last. opportunity 
which would probably be offered, af ex- 
pressing an opinion with reference, to this 
question in the present Session of Parlis- 
ment. He admitted the force of .some.of 
the observations which had fallen from the 
noble Lord the Under Seeretary for iFo- 
reign Affairs in support of the. view taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government} ,but_at, the 
same time the subject was so much beset 
with danger, in everything \conneeted withit 
there were points of such greatilelicdey, and 
so little: certainty existed as.to the results 
of the: Congress, that, he must confess’ he 
should have been more gratified:if; be shad 
learnt that there was‘an intention of comibg 
to an -ubderstanding with Branee before 
any further: steps were. taken.! Oaaens 
into a Congress: we, should: be. exposes by 
the line which we: adopted, to, the painful 
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alternative either of appearing to give our 


isanction to the annexation of Savoy to 


France; or of increasing that coolness and 


‘ebtrangement which had lately taken place 


he regretted to say, on very sufficient 
grounds—in the alliance with France, and 
thereby expose ourselves to inconveniences 
and inewr hazards to which the country 
‘gould not be blind. The nation was bound, 
as far as was consistent with the main- 
tenance of its own interests and dignity 
and honour, to preserve that state of peace 
and friendly feeling which at present ex- 
isted between this country and France; 
but he was unable to go to the same ex- 
tent\as his noble Friend, who, in opening 
the diseussion, said that it was for the 
permanent advantage of this country to 
maintain a close alliance with France. If 
any receipt existed for producing constant 
quarrels in Europe it was, he believed, the 
attempt to bind together in bonds of con- 
stant alliance two countries, however con- 
nected their interests, which differed so 
widely in character and had sach distinct 
aims and associations. In proportion to 
the endeavours made to keep up a con- 
stant, close, and formal alliance the tend- 
ency would inevitably be towards its sever- 
ance. A consistent disposition to concili- 
ate to the extent permitted by the honour 
and interest of both nations would, he eon- 
scientiously believed, be much more e¢on- 
ducive to a lasting good understanding than 
such a close and intimate alliance as was 
contemplated by the noble Lord. The at- 
titude to which he alluded did not prevent, 
and need never prevent, such occasional 
understandings ag existed at this moment 
with regard to the course to be pursued in 
a distant part of the world, or which might 
exist with reference to another part of the 
globe not so remote, but still distant from 
this country. But it was his firm convic- 
tion that strict alliances were neither for 
the interest of England nor of France it- 
self; a state of amity and mutual co-oper- 
ation according to circumstances aud the 
changes effected by time, would be a policy 


‘much more highly deserving of eommenda- 


tion; » A» Conference was stated to be re- 
quired in the interests of Switzerland with 
a view to restore that country to that state 
of political security and neutrality whieb 
was guaranteed to it in the settlement of 
Kurope in 1815. Ne man could admire 
more thas he did the conduct of that dis- 
tinguished confederacy. Connected as he 
‘had been in former times with that country, 


“and baying then had the opportunity of re- 
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marking the historical virtues of the peo- 
ple perpetuated through so many genera- 
tions, and so nobly shown on every occasion 
when their: rights or independence were 
assailed, he could uot but feel’ satisfaction 
at the reasonable nature of their demand, 
and he trusted, therefore, that. we should 
not overlook the obligations we had for 
stepping forth in defenee of her rights, and 
for extending, as far as we properly could, 
consistently with the principles of non-in- 
tervention, the countenance of this country 
to the position which Switzerland had taken 
up. Though her name had been mentioned 
in the eourse of the Debate with respect 
and friendly feelmg, he did not think jus- 
tice had been done to the position in which 
she stood, or to the great qualities which 
her inhabitants had shown, partly from their 
own zeal and energy of purpose, and partly 
from the complicated situation of European 
affairs; in exposing themselves to posi- 
tive danger. When they saw a country 
with such a limited population bringing 
forward 100,000 men ready to take the 
field, with a proportionate amount of artil- 
lery, (respecting the existeuce of which 
there could be no doubt, as not many years 
had elapsed since it made its appearanee), 
and when they learnt on good authority 
that the Swiss were prepared to support 
that force if necessary by a fresh demon- 
stration of equal magnitude, it was impos- 
sible, considering the extent of their means 
and the dangers to which they were ex- 
posed, not to entertain the highest opinion 
of that country. They were but exhibit- 
ing in the present day the same heroic 
firmness and the same attachment to their 
principles which centuries ago led them 
to place themselves in opposition to the 
enormous armies of Austria, to vindicate 
their independence, and to establish that 
confederacy: whicli, in its long duration, 
had uever failed to command the respect 
of Europe. It was impossible to Teng 
that, in addition to the efforts of the Swiss, 
and to the prepossession we might have'in 
their favour, the neutrality of Switaefland 
as guaranteed by the Treaties of Vienna 
was intimately connected with the interests 
of Europe. Undoubtedly the acquisition 
of Savoy by France altered the position of 
Switzerland towards Europe, and com- 
promised the great European interests 
which were connected with her safety. He 
had never acquiesced in the opinion, for- 
merly expressed in that House, that the 
acquisition of Savoy by France was a light 
matter, especially considering the degree 
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of power to which France'had ‘attaindd—o 
Pe ‘of ‘power which,’ if not ‘exercised 

‘the! greatest discretion and with a re- 
gard for public principle, must place Europe 
im’ @ ‘state of jeopardy and alarm.’ Nothing 
whieh occurred to alter the ‘rélative propor- 
tidh of one country in Europe to another 
éould be ‘so esteemed, and such annexation 
tetided’to keep Europe ina constant state 
of fever and anxiety. It was estimated 
that’ the population of Savoy ‘was about 
half a million ; such an addition to'the po- 
pulation of France would not of itself affect 
the general. interests of Europe; but the 
addition of a country like Savoy to France, 
the manner in which it had been carried 
out, and the motives assigned for it, un- 
doubtedly gave grounds to Europe for mis- 
trust and apprehension, lest similar projects 
might ‘be entertained, and fully justified 
the alarm which Switzerland bad express- 
éd. “Under these circtmstances, all men 
naturally looked for some means for re- 
moving the causes of European anxiety, 
for giving security to Switzerland, and, if 
he saw any prospect of a conference bring- 
ing about’ those objects, he should be one 
of the ‘first to support it. There was 
sufficient ground for apprehending, how- 
ever, that whatever might be the hopes of 
the Government, and however anxious 
they might be to carry out their European 
policy, the result might be one which 
would increase the difficulties and compli- 
cations of the situation. It might be that 
the alternative would be presented to us 
either of losing what remained to us of 
our friendly position towards France, or 
of appearing to give our sanction to an 
arrangement which would lead to the evil 
consequences he had already described. 
Before entering into a Conference we ought 
to have an understanding with France, 
that, if ‘it should unfortunately be found 
impossible to effect an arrangement which 
would give security to Switzerland, at least 
we should not be taken ‘to give our sanc- 
tion to’ the principles on which the annex- 
ation of Savoy had taken place, 

Lord BROUGHAM said, he entirely 
approved the decision of the Government 
to enter into a Conference. He had always 
exproayed his disapprobation of this annex- 
ation, ‘from ‘its origin in a war without a 
pretext and without a justification to its 
accomplishment ; and, though he allowed 
that the Savoyards and the Nizzards had 
the fullest right’ to manage ‘their own af- 
faii’s,'to have what sovereign they chose 
without ‘foreign interference, yet that was 
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a very different thing front admitting’ their 
right ‘to~annex’ themselves \‘to.'a ‘fordigh 
Power, even by an’ ‘unaninious ‘vote ‘fully 
and fairly taken, which he vould not allow 
had beén the casein this instance. o Nothing 
would be worse than ‘that’ the’ antiexation 
should take place avainst the wished’ ofithe 
people; but tlieir wishes for it’ gave no 
ground for other Powers agreéing to that 
annexation. He did not believe that France 
had gained any such additional strength, 
either strategical or: territorial, ‘as’ need 
give- any material ground to ‘the: other 
Powers for objecting to) it ;° nevertheless; 
the assent of ‘the other Powers) ought to 
be sought, and the means’ of ‘giving: it 
would, no doubt, forma fit subject for dis: 
cussion ‘in the Conference.’ Much com 
plaint was made on the other’ side of the 
water of France being suspected ;: but thei 
best' way for a country to avoid being: sus: 
peeted was to pursue a course of condtct 
which was not auspicious. ' A’ constant 
good understanding between France and 
England was the greatest blessing which 
could happen to both countries and to the 
peace of ‘the world in general. A strict 
alliance between them was a very different 
matter, though there might be oceasidns 
when it would be of the greatest’ iniport: 
ance that they should act in alliance with 
each other. He hoped nothing would in- 
terfere with the present peace of Europe, 
but the best course to render that peace 
secure was a cordial understanding between 
those countries which suspected a certain 
other Power, or felt it necessary to be on 
their guard against it, and in each of those 
countries at home an unceasing, vigilant, 
and strenuous preparation for the worst 
that might happen. ‘* 

Motion agreed to. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BILL. 
COMMITTEE NEGATIVED, ‘ 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read, 

Lorp RAVENSWORTH, who said he 
had taken charge of this Bill at the re- 
quest of the Archbishop of York, moved 
that the’ House ‘resolve itself into Com-— 
mittee.” The clauses of the Bill werea': 
portion of the Government Bill on the’ same’: 
subject which was in the other House 3" but! 
it was’ to ‘be feared’ that that ‘Bilh:would: 
not come up to their Lordships in time to: 
be passed into law.’ The present measure 
was therefore’ proposed it order to:ptovide’ 





a remedy for an evil which had been’ ace’ 
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knowledged, ‘and; he »did; not: anticipate 
that the Goveramént would oppose clauses 
which they had already adopted. 

Moved, That the: House do now: resolve 
itself into a Committee on. the said Bill. 
Toe. Eart or CHICHESTER said that, 
asa Member of ithe: Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, he should oppose the further’ pro- 
gress of the Bill. Since. it passed the 
second reading ‘anu ‘opportunity had been 
given for considering what would be the 
certain effects of the measure. He admit- 
ted that the object which the Bill had in 
view was initself perfectly just, provided it 
could be carried ‘out without injury to ex- 
isting interests, But the Bill would create 
very heavy charges upon the estates of the 
Commissioners without making any provi- 
sion to meet those charges, and would, in 
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the present Commissioners would, not be 
able tomeet. He must, therefore, move an 
Amendment that the House go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill that day three months. 

Amendment moved, to leave out “* now,” 
and insert ‘* this day three months.” 

On Question, That ‘‘now’”’ stand part 
of the Motion ?;, Resolwed jin the Negative ; 
and House to be in Committee on this Day 
Three Months. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 16, 1860. 


Minvures.] Pusiic Bitts.—1° Militia Ballot. 

2° Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) ; 
Local Government Supplemental (No. 2); 
Theatres and Public Houses ; Bank of Ireland 
(No. 2) ; Manchester Cathedral Church, 

8° Postage (Army and: Navy); Nuisances Re- 
moval and Diseases Prevention ; Common Law 
‘Procedure (Ireland) Act (1853) Artiendmeént ; 
Crown Debts and Judgments ; Inclosure(No. 2). 


_ VACOINE BOARD.—QUESTION. 


-Ma: BRADY gaid,} he wished to ask, if 
it:be:the intention of. the Government. to 
institute ia Vaccine Board in Dublin, similar 
to:that which exists in;London 7. He would 
also: beg to jask the; Chief Secretary for 
Ireland if, hia attention has been, directed 
te ithe fact: that the’ Board.of the. Cow 
Pock. Institution of Dublin charges 2s, 6d. 
for, two. ‘ivory-charged . points of ,yacoine 
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fact, créate charges which the resources of 
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lymph to: medical men, whilst; the, said 
Board receives an annual. grant iof -£400 
for the better. supply of pure lymph for, the 
protection of the people? t bran 
Mr. CARDWELL replied that the insti, 
tution referred to was one which received: a 
Grant from Parliament, its object being the 
gratuitous vaceination of the poor ;/ but. it 
charged private persons 2s; 6d, for, vaegine 
lymph. It supplied Medical Practitioners 
at. 10s.,6d.. and Union ..Workhouses: .at 
£1 1s. \a, year. nil 
DEANERY OF YORK.—QUESTION. 


Mx. KINNAIRD said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is true that the In- 
come of the Deanery of York has been 
increased ; and, if so, when, and from 
what time; what was the reason for that 
increase, and out of what Fund was it 
made ;, and whether any record is kept, of 
the names. of the Commissioners who at- 
tend and vote at the meetings of the Com- 
mission ? , 4 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the In- 
come of the Deanery of York had been 
increased. out, of the Common. Fund.-of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. £2,000 
a year, by an Order in Council dated the 
10th of May iast, and printed in the Lon- 
don Gazette of Wednesday, the 16th of 
May, The reason for that increase was 
a report of the Ecelesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and it was the fact that the names 
of the Commissioners who were present at 
any meeting of the Commission were re- 


‘corded. 


FORESHORE AT PEMBROKE DOCK. 
QUESTION. 


Lorn, WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
rose to ask the Secretary to the ,;Admi- 
ralty; if he.can, state. whether the Fore. 
shore sold at.Pembroke Dock by the Woods 
and Forests five or. six years ago was sold, 
with or without consultation with the Ad- 
mivalty, and with or-without, its a 1a 
tion ;, and whether any inquiries had since, 
been, made with a view ,to the repurchase 
of the same ? Bice 

Lorzp CLARENCE. PAGET said, that. 
in 1854 certain. parties proposed to. pur- 
chase a piece of land near Pembroke Dock-. 
yard, and the Admiralty of that day, con- 
sented to the purchase being made. _ Thoge, 
parties were then. prevented | by, cireum-. 
stances from carrying, out that. purchase,, 
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but in']858 they again proposed to com-' 
plete'their purchase!’ The matter having 
got into Chaneery, some delays took place. 
In 1858, when the proposal was again 
made, the Admiralty refused their consent, 
bot it ‘was only fair to state that the 
Master in Chancery, im whose hands the 
case had been , overruled the objec- 
tiotie of the Admiralty, and bound them by 
their former agreement of 1854 ; so that 
in fact this piece of land was purehased 
contrary to the wish of the Admiralty. 
There was no intention, however, on the 
part of the Admiralty to re-purchase it 
from the parties who now possessed it. 


THE BRONZE COINAGE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, When 
the Bronze Coinage will be issued ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that owing to the casual ab- 
sence of the Master of the Mint in the 
country, he was unable to answer the ques. 
tion with certainty, but he had no doubt 
that in the course of a day or two he should 
be able to give the hon. Gentleman the in- 
formation which he desired. The hon, 
Gentleman was probably aware that the 
delay which had arisen was referable to a 
mysterious secret of art. 


SUPPLY.—THE CHINA WAR.—REPORT. 


Resolution reported. 

“That ‘a’ sum, not exceeding £448,896, be 
granted to Her Majesty, for Repayment to the 
Government of India of Advances on account of 
former Expeditions to China.” 

Sie JOHN PAKINGTON; It was my 
intention to have availed myself of this op- 
portunity to notice certain personal refe- 
rences to myself and my colleagues which 
were made on a former evening by the 
noble Lord ‘the Prime Minister and the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs after I had accidentally left 
the House. I extremely regret that now, 
at the usual hour for publie business (half. 
past four o’clock), neither of those noble 
Lords are in their places, and I am there~ 
fore unable to proceed witli the defence of 
myself and my eolleagues from the impu- 
tations which were’ most’ undeservedly 
thrown upon us by both of them. I beg 
leave to give notice that as the somewhat 
unusual absence of those noble Lords pre- 
vents: my makiug the remarks which I in- 
tended'to have addressed to the House, 
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Lord Clarence Paget 








I shall upon a futtre day call their atten, 
tion and that of the Hoase to this’ subject," 
Sir GEORGE GREY: The obsérvat’ 
tions made by ny noble Friend the Seere 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs were made: 
in answer to the noble the Member’ for 
Leicestershire (Lord Jotm Manners) in his 
presence, and in the presence of other Gen 
tlemen who had been ¢olleagues of ‘the 
right hon. Baronet. ‘So far as they eons 
tained any allusion to the right hon’ Ba 
ronet, formerly First Lord of ‘the’ Ade 
miralty, they were only a repetition in a 
few sentences of what the noble Lord had’ 
said in answer to the right hon. Baronet,’ 
and in his presence, a few nights before. 
Mr. ROEBUCK: As I do not think 
that the honour of England depends upon 
the presence or absence’ of either of the’ 
noble Lords I am going to make a few ob- 
servations upon this Vote. The Vote is 
te provide for the expenses of the last, and 
it is connected with the present war. iv 
China. Now, I do not want either war'td' 
go past without a distinct protest on’ the 
part of one Member at least of this House; 
against ‘its justiee. I believe that the 
House is with me, and I believe that the 
people of England are with me upon 'this 
oceasion. They have been misled, bat 
they are not now misled, and if they once 
understood the origin of this war—for what 
we carry it on we cannot learn from that 
(the Treasury) Bench—I think they would 
be of opinion, as they are of opinion, that 
this war is utterly indefensible on the 
ground either of the interest or the honour 
of England, How did this war begin? It 
began with an attempt on the part of this 
country to promote the smuggling of 
opium. Here comes a very distinct in- 
quiry as to the character of the Chinese; 
and that of the English people. Now, it is 
a very curious fact that the heey ys 
have no desire to have atly commanice 
with us. We have thrust outselves upon 
them. ' The restless spirit of English ad- 
venture has led us to China, and we have, 
thereupon, endeavoured to foree our manv- 
factures and our commerce upon a people 
who entirely repudiate all dealing with us. 
Now, I want the people of England to're- 
cognize with regard to the Chinese the 
feelings which they entertain with regaré 
to themselves:' What would they think if 
the Chinese said, ‘‘ We will go to~Liver- 
pool and introduce into that port something’ 
the entry of whieh’ is: forbidden?” ‘Sup 
pose that we had arrived at stich a point-of 


‘civilization ‘that we wished: not ’to see'our 


Ohina War. 1946! 
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1940; 
people. drunk, and, that we desired to\ have | consequence of thet attempt fired upon us 


no importation of arraek.. | Arrack, is made | from the shore, and 
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China War. 1950; 


we were beaten, I .want 


by..the Chinese, and opium by the Eng- to know from the right hon. Gentleman. 


lish., Suppose that the people of England 
desired that.uoarrack should be imported 
into Liverpogl, but that, the Chinese were 


erful..enough to bring their ships. to; 


that:port; and, to introduce arrack in spite 
of us, What. would the people of England 
say #, ,They wonld, say that these, were a 
barbarous people endeavouring to force 
upon us, @ Christian people, the means of 
intoxicating our population and. rendering 
them ‘miserable, ._That is what the Chi- 
nese, said, and, when they said it we 
turned round upon them and said, ‘‘ You 
ave, a, barbarous people,’’, We imported 
opium, they seized, confiscated, and, de- 
stroyed, that opium, and we, employing the 
force which what we call civilization gives 
us, compelled them to pay for it and to 
enter into atreaty of peace with us, This, 
Sir, was all before the occurrence of that 
memorable circumstance at Canton. Now, 
I, recollect that. the right, hon. Gentle- 
man, the Chaneellor, of the Exchequer, 
and, the Secretary for War, and the noble 
Lord the Member for London, all expended 
violent eloquence in describing the horrible 
abominations of the conduct of the Eng- 
lish. ,Then it, was that we. bombarded 
Canton. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
for what? .He never,got an answer to 
that, inquiry ;. I, never got an answer to 
that, inquiry, I. inquired then, as. I in- 
quired, the other night, for what was that 
Chinese .war, intended,—what. did we ex- 
pect to getiby it ?, The other night I asked 
the right, hon, Gentleman, ‘(If the bom- 
bardment.of Canton so excited your indig- 
nation, how can you support the: Adminis- 
tration in asking for these four millions. of 
money to carry on this war?’’. The right 
hon, Gentleman said that circumstances 
hed altered... Now, I. want to know, how 
they have altered ?.. Let us‘understand the 
case. |. We bombarded. Canton and com- 
pelled the Chinese to enter into a treaty. 
The, foree of cannon cannot be resisted, 
aud. they yielded, and said certain things 


in their, treaty., Among others, an Ani- 


bassador was to go to Pekin. The noble 
Lord at, the head of the Administration 
seid. that’ when our: Ambassador arrived at 


the’ mouth of \the, Peiho treachery was; 


practised;towards usi/ Naw, there was no 
teachery., Stakes were driven actoss the 
mouth of ithe! river; and. we! were told, that 
those stakes were not to be drawn up: We 
attempted to draw. them up ;. gune were in 








wherein the ¢ireumstances have altered. | 
Aceording to the violent eloquence ef the 
right hon. Gentleman, the, origin of that 
war was, unjust. We by, superior force, 
compelled the Chinese to make.a treaty, 
Does that alter the character of the origin 
of the war, which, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, was unjust? The 
Chinese entered into a treaty which stipu- 
lated that..an. English Ambassador should 
reside in Pekin. We determined to go by 
one way; the people of China said we 
should go by another. We attempted to 
carry our determination into effect, but we 
failed to do so; and now we are sending 
out thousands of men and spending mil- 
lions of money in order to enforce a treaty, 
the origin of whieh, aceording to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was unjast. I 
want to know what has taken place since 
to render that just which was originally 
unjust, and to induce the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in passing from one beneh to 
another, to support that in office which he 
so eloquently denounced in Opposition. It 
appears to mé that the interests of the 
people of England, on this question of war: 
with China, are entirely neglected. We 
are supposed to be at the head of civiliza- 
tion, and to represent justice, mercy, and 
Christianity. I believe all three are over- 
looked on the present occasion. Justice, 
according to the Chaneellor of the Exche- 
quer himself, was violated by our proceed- 
ings in China. We bombarded an innocent 
city, and we, having superior power at our 
command, compelled the Chinese Govern- 
ment to enter into a treaty which it desired 
not to enter into. The noble Lord: at the 
head of the Foreign Office said en a former 
oceasion we should have no end of - the 
Chinese war. His vaticivation has been. 
verified... We shall have no end to the war 
or to the expense connected with it. Eng- 
land bleeds at every pore—in money and 
in honour—and the people of England are 
entirely neglected by the Government > we 
are degraded by the Ministry which leads, 
us; everything that can possibly militate 
against humanity and morality is support- 
ed by the occupants of the Treasury beneb;' 
and we are. now setting an example to the: 
world: of :western civilization entirely: op-! 
posed to the principles of justice, teaching 
an Eastern people to believe that Western: 
civilization. is Western eruelty and murder. 
I eharge the Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
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and his two noble Colleagues—1 charge 
the might “hon. Secretary for war—with 


‘having on this question deserted their duty. 


They began right, but they ‘have changed ; 
and the change which has taken place in 
them is the. result, I fear, of a change in 
their’ situation. That which was wrong 
when they were on the Opposition benches 
ie right now they are on the Treasury 
benches. It is clear that upon this ques- 
tion honour, justice, and truth are neg- 
lected. Ministers defend that which in 


' Opposition they denounced. - They are the 
‘ supporters of murder, of dishonour,’ of dis. 


‘honesty, of lying; of everything which 


when 
in’ sition they condemned. ad 
Tue CHANCELLOR or THe EXCHE- 
QUER : Is am far from deprecating’ far- 
ther ‘discussion on this ‘great ‘question, 


‘either by the:hon, and Jearned Gentleman 


‘ formation. 


or by any other’ Member of this House. 
I admit ‘it is a question which ean hardly 
be'too much discussed, and ‘with respect 
to which it is ‘desirable that the people 
of England should possess the fullest in- 
I am glad when I ‘hear the 
hon.'and learned Gentleman address him- 


‘self: to the ‘subject, because, however’ 1 


may deny ‘the ‘justice of his attacks and 
ineriminations, however I) may think his 
arguments cannot be maintained, yet I 


'-eannot help respecting the principles upon 


which’ he ‘treats it, ‘and his disposition to 
hold that in our dealings with Eastern and 
feeble nations we should be as regardful of 


. the principles of truth and fair play as if 


we were dealing with the most powerful 
and formidable nations of Europe. I shall 
not attempt: to follow the hon. and learned 
Gentleman at present, because I think that 
as respects the: merits of the quarrel in 
whieh we are most unhappily engaged with 
China, it is not possible to appreciate them 


without # very exact and careful’ considera- 


':tion of dates ‘and documents, to which’ the 


hon. and learned Gentleman: has, indeed, 
alluded, but im terms so general that I 
think ‘his! conelusions are not‘ entitled to 
the reliance which might otherwise be 
placed in them.’ To one principle, how- 


‘ever, which the hon. and: learned Gentle- 
‘-man ‘has tecordéd,:I ‘must, ‘on the other 


hand, enter my protest. He: states that 


ithe war which Jed to the Treaty of Tien- 


‘ t8in'wasem> its origin tainted on our: 


, with injustice, and that: the’ treaty itself 


was) yielded iby the Chinese to: superior 


| forde,»: Upon those ‘points, I} am. still dis- 
posed to agree with the lon..and learned 





Gentlenian;:: but he-infers, if I ‘understand 
Mr. Roebuck 
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him aright, from the fact that our ease 
was “not sound in the origin| of the war, 
that we are neither bound nor entitled to 
enforce the Treaty of Tien-tsin, and that 
the Chinese on their part are not bound to 
observe it. In that proposition I edumot 
coneur.:: I believe the: Treaty: of ‘Tier tsin 
stands a good and valid international con- 
pact. I do not mean to say that if itimére 
@ question of pressing to| extremes all the 
terms of that treaty it.,would, not,.be, re. 
quired by prudence, and even by justice 
and humanity, to use mildmess: in the en- 
forcement of those terms, out of a liberdl 
regard to the relative positions of the par. 
ties. But I do say that that, is not, the 
question upon which we have been at. issue 
with China. The question has been, ‘not 
whether the treaty has been merciless) 

enforced ov our part, but wheter a trea 

which has received ina publie declaration 
the approbation in all its parts of the: Em. 
peror of China, should or should ‘not be'ra- 
tified in| the capital of the: Chinese-empite, 
That is the question at isbue, and ‘the hon. 
and learned Gentleman-must be aware that 
the ratification of the Treaty of Tien-tein 
is the primary object for which the Goverw- 
ment have thought it tobe: their duty to 
resort to foree. As’ respects the questién 
how far notice was. given|to us that our 
Ambassador was not to proceed’ to Pekin 
by way of the Peiho—low far we were en- 
titled to use the main road of the empite 
how far we were deceived with regard to 
the fortifications at the mouth of the river, 
I shall say nothmg now, beeause, as 1 ‘have 
stated, I think in order to-be fairly judged 
they must’ be judged by careful and’ ex- 
act referenee to documents, réequiring' an 
amount of time whieh certainly I ai ‘not 
prepared to give at the present: nioment, 
and’to whieh tlie House would ‘not'be pre- 
pared.to listen when it has ‘met for the 
consideration of other, and; at ‘thé same 
time, very important business.» ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman then ‘stated, ‘in further re- 
ply to the question about’ the: issue ‘of ‘the 
new coinage, that he had just received'an 
official report from the Master of the’ Mint, 
informing him that the Mint was prepared 
to proceed with the striking of ‘the coin al- 
most immediately, but that some time must 
necessarily elapse after the striking of the 
coin had begun before the issue could'be 
commenceil, | About'two months would ‘be 


-oceupied. in aecumolating a(suffieient numi- 


ber of ‘tha new coin td enable the Mint to 
supply the public demand WBUIu9Ob ati 
Resolution agréeditoy) <1) vio tow 
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‘1983 Late Sittings 
geno “WO tadi wt rn MOG i 16 ‘ 
LATE SIPPINGS OF THE HOUSE. 
ai © “RESOLDTION MOVED. 
(Order for Committee {Ways and Means) 
Motion: made and!) Question proposed, 
+ Dhat Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Ghar.” ° 

iMa. "NEWDEGATE, pursuant to no- 
tics; rose to ‘move 


oof That, the Rules against proceeding with op- 
gaert Meteors, and Orders after.a, quarter before 
‘Six o’clock on Wednesdays, under the Standing 
Order of the 19th of July, 1854, he applied to all 
Wusiness standing for Evening Sittings, upon 
which debate shall arise after One o'clock in the 
qmorning during the remajnder of the Session.” 


The hen. Gentleman said the importance 
of the subject, which he had ventured to 
bring, before the House would furnish his 
excuse for interposing in the progress of 
the. business whi¢h stood ov the paper for 
that evening... The number of hours dar- 
ing which the House had sat each day of 
late, and. during ‘the last fortnight. espe- 
gially, in addition to the labour of , attend- 
ing Committees, rendered the matter of 
much interest to every Member and espe- 
sially to the Speaker, for whose great ex- 
ertions during these protracted sittings. the 
House must feel grateful ; it was a matter 
of congratulation that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s health bad not suffered in con- 
sequence. He, felt. much diffidence as an 
dndividual..in. bringing this. subject before 
the House ; but, perhaps, the fact of his 
having held ior five. years one. of those 
nameless, but important offices, the duc dis- 
charge of the, functions of which so ma- 
terially, affected the aetion of the House, 
had rendered. it necessary for him to wateh 
closely the, proceedings of the House, might 
give him some elaim upen their attention 
ou the present oceasion.,. Looking at the 
state of business, before the House and to 
the | duration | of, their, sittings, especially 
during tbe last fortnight, he foresaw that 
the; measures set down for consideration 
(were. likely, to. be..hurried forward during 
the remainder of the Session in, a manner 
to preclude the ,possibility. of, anything like 
& fair amount of deliberation being.given to 
them... He held;in his jhand.a Return of 
the aumber,of; hours, the, ITonse. had sat 
from Thursday, the 28th of June, to Lhurs- 
day, ithe, 2th .of July... kt appeared from 
this document thag,the .Inbours' of Mem- 
bers were thus engaged.:— ., 
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“of the House. 1054 
; ' . * “Lengtt'of 
Days. Adj. - Sitting. 
Th, June 28, No morn, sitting -2}:a.m. 10} ihrs. 
F, June 29.., Morn. sitting, |. 2am, 12... 4, 
M. ty. 2 . No morn, sitting 2} a.m.,10} ,, 
y 8 '. Morn. sitting . 8} p.m. 6} ',,, 
W. Jaly4 © . Morn.’sitting’ . 6 p.m. 6 
Th. July & . No morn. sitting 2} aan, 10} :|;, 
F,. July 6... Morn. sitting, .. 3; sam, 18,,/5, 
M. July-9 _ .. No morn. sitting 2} a.m, 10} _;, 
Tu. July 10 . Morn, sitting . 1 bee i, 
W. July11 . Morn. sitting ~. 6° p.m.’6 
Th, July 12 . Morn.sittimg . 4° ath 14", 


On Friday last he believed the House did 
not adjourn until 24 a.m. having, sat, 13 
hours. The Notice Paper for that dey 
contained the longest list of Notices within 
the memory of the oldest Member—it con- 
tained no, less than 52 Orders of. the Day. 
It appeared, to him therefore they were 
not likely to devote to even a quarter of 
the business before them anything like 
reasonable deliberation, nor to continue 
those protracted sittings with common 
justice to themselves or due regard to the 
eharacter of the House. In making those 
observations he did not intend to east aay 
undue reflection on the Government, who 
were no doubt pressed at that period of the 
year to pass their measures as rapidly as 
possible and to make up for lost time. 
Nevertheless, if such a mass of Bills. as 
that presented to them was persevered 
with, it would be impossible to give them 
due deliberation, he, therefore, thought 
that the character of that House as a de- 
liberatiye assembly was much endangered 
by the continuance of a system under 
which such @ presssure was imposed. 'The 
number of hours which they sat in that 
House did not represent the amount of 
labour hon, Members bad to go through. 
They had to communicate with their ¢on- 
stituencies, to carry on a wide correspon- 
dence, and to devote some time to the 
study of those subjects before Parliament 
in, order to render them fully competent 
to discharge their funetions properly. In 
the Motion which he should submit to: the 
House he proposed no absolute limit when 
the adjournment should take plaee, as the 
establishment of a limit of that kind might 
eheourage a practice of speaking ‘against 
time... What he suggested was, that de- 
bates ariging previous to one o'clock in the 
morning should not be interrupted, but 
that no new debate should be originated 
after that hour. Under the existing sys- 
tem many. of their most experienced and 
assiduous Members, utterly exhausted by 


protracted jsitlings, were compelled’ 'to re- 
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tirejat twelve or one o'clock at. night, and 
to leave the most important. questions in 
which they took the greatest, interest to be 
dealt .with by.a comparatively small num- 
ber of Members, who, perhaps, represent- 
ed only, a; one-sided and partial view of 
those questions... It should be further re- 
éollected, that. owing to the fatigue of the 
Reporters and the limitation of space in 
the public journals, it was, impossible for 
the public. press to publish those past- 
midnight discussions in such a manuer as 
to convey an, accurate idea of the debates 
of the House. . Under such circumstances, 
the ordinary channel, through which public 
opinion was. elicited and reacted upon the 
House, was thus eut off, and the House 
was liable to become the mere registry 
office for the decrees of the Government, 
or any sufficiently powerful. faction. The 
proceedings of Parliament at the close of 
the Session had on several occasions be- 
come a mere byword. One hon. Mem- 
ber who had represented a large consti- 
tuency and,was held in. much esteem by 
the House (the late Mr. Brotherton) 
had made it his special function to in- 
terpose at a reasonable hour of the night 
for the purpose of relieving representatives 
from, their labours. . That hon, Member 


was now no more, and’ the matter, was 
now taken up, by hands too feeble to do 


justice to it. If that House desired to 
maintain its character as a deliberative 
assembly it must insist on not sitting 
so many hours that Members were ne- 
cessarily precluded from previously eonsi- 
dering the subjects submitted to their con- 
sideration. . The Government, 
standing their. means for ensuring an at- 
tendance of supporters, were rendered 
liable, through the paucity of attendance, 
to be influenced by faction in the. most 
objectionable form. The House, | he 
thought, ought to insist upon not being 
compelled to. sit so' many hours as they 
had been ealled upon to do lately. .. Such 
a system redueed that assembly to a mere 
skeleton after one! o'clock, and exposed 
the Government to the vexatious opposi- 
tien of small sections. who, ‘influcnced,, per- 
haps, by factious or personal motives, often 
sought to impose, and sometimes succeed- 
ed in-imposing, upon Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters the most objectionable terms. 

Mr. ' BARROW, seconded the Amend: 
ment; — 

Amendment proposed, 

* To leave out from tle word ‘'That’ tothe end 
of \the, Question, in order to \add, the words !the 

Mr. Newdegate 


ip COMMONS} 


notwith-, 





Rules against, ing with 0) Voti 
arya sd Settee before Se ott ye 
on Wednesdays, under the Standing Order of the 
19th day of July, 1884)'be applied! to all business 
standing for Evéning Sittings, upon which debate 
shall arise after One of the clock in the morning 
during the remainder of the Session.” =; ' 
—instead thereof. wien cer uae? 
Sin GEORGE GREY said, the subject, 
to which attention had been. drawn was, no 
doubt, one; of considerable importance, and 
looking back at the late hours to which, 
the House had, sat during the . last, fort. 
night, he was not surprised. that, the hon, 
Gentleman had , brought it forward, It 
was, indeed, well deserving of considerati 
whether by the lengthened, sittings which 
had of late prevailed too great a, pressyre 
was not put, not only upon Members, but 
upon, the officers,of the House, Still he 
thought it would be very indisereet to, 
adopt a stringent rule for the purpose of 
checking the present. practice. , The, hon,, 
Gentleman suggested that the rule existing 
on Wednesdays in regard to opposed Orders 
should, be adopted generally, on all the 
evenings of the week. But. it should be re. 
membered that on Wednesdays the House 
rose by a Standing Order at; six o'clock, 
whateyer business might. be | proeeeding, 
and it was obvious that great inconvenience 
would ensue if on those .oceasions, debates 
were carried on till.six:o’clock; ; and; there. 
fore the rule was adopted that any debate 
in progress ata quarter to’six should be 
stopped and no opposed Order taken, after- 
wards, with a view to leave a margin, for 
the unopposed business... But towards the 
end of the Session it; would: become ;abso- 
lutely, necessary to take some, business 
which might be opposed after, one o'clock 
in the morning, . If the hon., Gentleman's 
Resolution, were adopted, it would, engble 
any Member to,postpone. any , Order jby. 
merely declaring that he, opposed;it.,; The 
other morning, five divisions took place ow 
the Motion to introduce the, Peace, Preser, 
vation Act Continuance Bill (Lreland), and 
the Resolution. now, proposed. would, have 
enabled the very small minority, on that, oc 
casion successfully to prevent the;introdue, 
tion of the, Bill.,..The |Honse ought, cer- 
tainly to exercise ‘moderation in the hours 
to which it sat, and opposed, business shguld 
not, except in cases of, necessity, be taken 
at avery Jate hour. ; But jneither, ought 
the Honse to tie|its hands in.every ease. by 
a rule of, this.kind, , He, hoped, therefore, 
that the hon, Gentheman would not press 
his Motion to a. division, or that if,he,did 
it would not be adopted, by,,the, House, for 
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if carried it would lead to great inconveni- 
ence by the obstruetion of public business, 
and it would).only prolong the period, to 
which they were all now looking forward, 
when they would be released from their 
duties bv the prorogation. 

Mra. EDWIN JAMES said, that whe- 
ther ‘the hon. Member pressed his Motion 
to' a division or not, he thought the House 
was much indebted to him for forcing at- 
tention to the subject ; for nothing could 
éxceed the unsatisfactory manner in which 
the public business was at present con- 
ducted. ‘The Government, who seemed to 
be now in the habit of withdrawing most 
of their important measures, constantly put 
down on the paper Bills which they must 
feel they would have to withdraw; and 
other important Bills were brought on 
under circumstances which rendered it im- 
possible to discuss them properly. For 
example, the Government gave a pledge 
that the Poor Law Board Continuance 
Bill should be brought on at a time which 
would allow of its ample discussion, and ac- 
cordingly it came on at twenty minutes to 
two o'clock last Friday morning. The Cor- 
poration of London Reform Bill had been 
before the House about three months, and 
had been on the paper, he believed, ‘thirty- 
two times. Whenever the Government 
seemed'to have nothing better to do, this 
miserable measure was appointed for dis- 
cussion, and then postponed every night, 
not the slightest suggestion being given to 
Members or others interested in the sub- 
ject. Night after night Aldermen were 
brought down from the City, and though it 
was said there that the Bill must neces- 
satily be withdrawn, its continuance among 
the Orders’ occasioned great practical’ in- 
convenience. ‘Then there was the Theatres 
and Public-houses Bill, which was’ one’ of 
considerable importance. This’ measure 
was read a first time at a little before three 
o'clock on Saturday morning, and now the 
House was asked to assent to the second 
reading this evening. Altogether, the mode 
in’whieh' publie ‘business was ‘now being 
conducted was utterly unsatisfactory. | 
 Covoxen SYKES complained of the 
course taken with regard to the East India 
Stock Transfer, dse.| Pill, a’ measure’ of 
great importance to the East India Com- 
pany, who had petitioned ‘to be beard b 
counsel against it. This Bill was the 24th 
Order ‘sh ‘the paper for that evening. 

Mk. E. P; BOUVERIE: admitted that 
Members were ‘now'kept in the Honse till 
& ‘very Jnte and: disagreeable ‘hour 5° and 
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there was tonight 'a list of Orders which 
was the longest, he beleved, within the 
recollection of the oldest Member. But 
there was an immense mass: of business 
which it was absolutely necessary to dis- 
pose of before the prorogation. The reason 
why all these Bills had accumulated was 
obvious. One subject at present occupied 
the attention of the House until twelve or 
one in the morning; it was debated, and 
perhaps properly debated, at great length; 
and then, and not before, came the ordi- 
nary business of the sitting, and it was 
a constant practice now for Members to 
object to going on with any matters re- 
quiring discussion at that period of the 
evening. The hon. Gentleman’s remedy 
for this state of things would be’ no re- 
medy at ‘all—it would increase the evil, 
instead of diminishing it. At present, by 
dint of severe pressure, some of the ne- 
cessary Bills of the Session were advanced 
a stage every night; but if the Resolution 
were carried, it was a question if any 
business would be done whatever ; any 
one Member would be able indefinitely to 
obstruct the progress of a Bill; and though 
complaints were now sometimes made that 
the majority were too much in the hands 
of the minority, under the new system the 
minority would be armed with absolute 
power. One cause of complaint had not 
hitherto been brought under notice. The 
Lords were in the habit of passing a Reso- 
lution every Session, declaring that they 
would entertain no Bill which was not read 
a second time by a certain day. ‘That 
Resolution was, he believed, in part the 
cause of the present unsatisfactory’ state 
of public business. Measures were now 
brought in early in the Session, in order 
that they might go to the other House 
before the fatal day; and business, instead 
of being distributed over the Session, was 
all erowded together till something like a 
dead lock: ensued. He looked upon this 
comparatively recent practice as a great 
infringement of the privileges of the Com- 
mons, Suppose the House of Commons 


‘| were to pass a similar Resolution, would 


not the Peers have a just right to com- 
plain? The constitutional duty of both 
Houses was to receive every Bill sent: to 
them at whatever period of the Session, 
and to pass ‘them if they were proper Bills. 
This: was..one of the causes of the évii 
which had now been growing for many 
years; but if the Resolution were, passed, he 
believed the House of Commons would be 
unable ‘to transact any business whatever; 
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Loxp LOVAINE said, the duty of the 
Lords was to consider ‘properly the Bills 
sent up to them, How were they to do 
this if the House of Commons, after passing 
nearly the whole Session in deliberating, 
sent up Bills at a period when only the 
most cursory examination of their provi- 
sions by the Lords was possible? He 
thought the Lords had done well in at- 
tempting to make the Commons consider 
their legislative measures, instead of spend- 
ing their time in discussing matters that 
were of comparatively trifling importance. 
As long as the other House existed, due 
opportunities of deliberation ought, at least, 
to be afforded it, pending the course of re- 
volution which some hon. Members opposite 
seemed anxious to engage in. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Even now a 
minority has great power to obstruct the 
progress of business ; but according to our 
existing rules the minority must consist of 
several Members ; if the Resolution pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Warwick- 


{COMMONS} 
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men have been inconvenienced by my-mot 
being’ able to proceed with it before: this 
time. Thad only the option to postporie it or 
to disebarge the Order, andiI did not think 
I was justified im asking that the Ordér 
should be discharged. | The hon. and learn: 
ed Member also referred toa Bill relatin 

to: theatres ‘and wine licences. That Bi 

was introduced by me in consequence of 
an express understanding which had been 
come to in this House with the hon. Mem. 
ber for Southwark. The Bill now stands 
for second reading to-night,’ but if mote 
time is' required for eonsiderisg it I am 
willing to postpone it. I do not see bow 
that involves any censure upon me, The 
hon. and learned Member also states’ that 
the Government, contrary to an express 
promise, proceeded with the Poor Law 
Continuance Bill at half-past two. ; I believe 
that Bill was brought in at half-past twelve 
[Mr. Epwm James :—** Half-past one’’]. 
I am assured it was only half-past twelve, 
and I think the House will agree that for 





shire be adopted, it will give an absolute 
veto to any single Member as to all busi- 


ness after one o'clock. Now, as every 


Bill, however innocuous, has some: one 
enemy in this House, it seems to me that 
any Gentleman who objects to any Bill has 
only to stop here till one o’eloek in order 
to be able to put an end to all further busi- 
ness. Practically this Resolution would 
enact that at that hour we must invariably 
close the proceedings of this House. I 
have heard propositions made at different 
times in different forms with a view to a 
compulsory closing of the business of this 
House at a certain hour. We all know 
the inconvenience of long sittings, but the 
House has always come to the conelusion 
that it is better to trust to the diseretion 
of Members than to lay down an invariable 
and inflexible rule, and I hope the House 
will come to the same conclusion now. 
The hon. and learned Member for Maryle- 
bone has made great complaints of the 
mode in which the Government have con- 
ducted their business this Session, and he 
seems to think there has been something 
new and unprecedented in the course we 
have adopted. I can only say we have 
pursued the same course as is always pur- 
sued by the Government. With respect to 
the London Corporation Reform Bill there 
has been a necessity for postponing it, and 
it is not the first or only measure that ‘has 
been postponed. I ‘have used every ex- 
ertion to bring it on without success, and 
“1 can only express my regret if any Gentle- 
Mr, E. P. Bouverie 


a Continuance Bill at this petiod of :the 
| Session that is not an unreasonable hour. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I have no wish to 
enter into any recrimination as to. the 
| business of this House; but it appears to 
/me that there is one remedy for the ex- 
isting evil which might be adopted with 
| good effect. \ What I would siaggest, is, 
/that Her Majesty’s Government should 
make up their minds now as te what Bills 
they will proceed with during the present 
Session. Is it not unreasonable to ask the 
Government to adopt that course. ‘The busi- 
ness of the House during the present Ses- 
sion has been of no ordinary character; and 
though, as appears from our papers, it lids 
been only imperfeetly transacted, we must 
remember that very important financial pro- 
positions were brought forward, and itvis 
impossible for the Government to dispose 
of their other measures in a satisfactory 
manner till their financial business has been 
gone through. Until their money business 
is concluded, they cannot exercise that con- 
trol over the other business of the: House 
which it is desirable they should exercise. 
Besides; this Session has been # very 'pe- 
culiar one. We had ‘one ‘financial state- 
ment that led to many°considerable mea- 
sures; but that, unfortanately—it is not for 
me now to enter into the causes why—-was 
animperfect financial statement, and:did not 
place the House in possession of the mone- 
tary position of the country. Tonight we 
are to have another financial: statement, 
whioly will lead ‘to other measuressaad I 
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must remind the House. that -all of those 
eonsequent on the first have not yet been 
passed. Itvis therefore quite impossible at 
this' period of | the. year that we can expect 
all the important Bills now on the paper to 
be dealt with satisfactorily. I see on this 
evening’s list: the Highways Bill, the He- 
clesiastical Commission Bill, the Corrupt 
Practices at Elections Bill, the Bavkruptey 
and’ Insolvency Bill—all measures of very 
great weight, I cannot see any prospect 
of proceeding with all those Bills ; and I 
think Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
make up their minds as soon as possible, 
and communicate to the House the decision 
to which they shall have arrived with the 
least possible delay. I cannot agree with 
the ;right: hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie), who on these subjects is 
very properly considered to be an autho- 
rity, ‘that, the’ press of business in this 
House is aggravated by a rule of the Lords. 
I cannot think that the rule of the Lords 
whieh, after all, admits of second’ read- 
ings till the end of the month, has had 
any ill effect. I cannot but think that the 
effect of the rule has, on the whole, been 
salutary. I eannot see that its effect has 
been to make the Government introduce 
all their Bills at the beginning of the Ses- 
sion ; because I see that many of. those 
now on the ‘paper have been only recently 
introduced. With regard to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate), I cannot support. it, be- 
cause in my opinion it would only add to 
difficulties, to extricate ourselves from which 
we must depend on the good sense of the 
House and the. management of its ehief 
Members, There is only one other remedy 
the application to the House of the pro- 
visions of the Factory Act: might produce 
an immediate effect. But I prefer te wait 
another Session before adopting such a 
course, and in the mean time to. trust to 
good sense of hon. Members them- 


Viscounr PALMERSTON :—I quite 


‘ eoneur with the right hon. Gentleman that 


it will be necessary for the Government 
gttentively to look over these measures, 
to see—not which can be postponed with- 
out ineonvenience to the public service, for 
I think they ‘are all desirable—but: which 
are least urgent, and: may with the least 


‘athdunt of ineonvenience be postponed to 


another Session... Indeed, the subject has 


‘already in some degree occupied the atten- 
tom of the Government, and I hope upon: 


amearly day to atate the result of our deli- 
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berations, | The right hon, Gentleman has 
stated truly enough that this has. been a 
very peculiar Session; and] must remind 
the House that almost all these important 
and useful measures were introduced at an 
early period, only one, I think—the Amal- 
gamation of Forees in India—having been 
introduced since Easter. It is not the 
fault of the Government that these impor- 
tant measures have not been proceeded 
with. In the first place, we had the 
French Treaty; then the Budget and the 
measures connected with it; and then, as 
all Gentlemen will remember, there was a 
good deal of time consumed in discussing 
the Reform Bill.. I mention that without 
intending to cast any reproach upon those 
who contributed to that consumption of 
time, but simply to prove that it is not 
from want of exertion on the part of the 
Government that many at least of these 
useful measures have not been disposed of. 
I eoneur with the right hon. Gentleman in 
thinking that the Motion before us is not 
one which it is expedient we should adopt. 
In fact, I think.it would be unwise for this 
House to bind itself unnecessarily by a fix- 
ed rule. We have rules enough already, 
which are mainly devised to protect a 
minority, however small, against an over- 
bearing majority; and, although the Go- 
vernment of the day has usually no rea- 
son to be particularly pleased with the use 
that is sometimes made of these rules at 
three or four o'clock in the morning, yet 
even that rule, which puts it in the power 
of any small number of Members to im- 
pede, if not to stop business, has the value 
of protecting a minority against an over- 
bearing majority, ‘Therefore, upon gene- 
ral grounds, I am disposed to object to 
an innovation of this kind, and, with the 
quantity of business we have now to trans- 
act; it seems to me it would be unwise to 
fetter ourselves in the way proposed, It 
is, an inevitable consequence if you have a 
great deal of business to transact, and only 
a limited, time to transact it in, that you 
must sit late— 


“ For the best of all ways to lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night; my Boys.” 


There are many Gentlemen who, if they 
were not engaged here, would probably be 
equally out of bed at those hours, and pos- 
sibly employed in ways not so conducive to 
the public interest. 

Mr. HENLEY observed that, no one 
could accuse the noble Lord; at the head of 
the Government. of inattention to his du- 
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ties.. It would be well for many, who did 
not spend a tenth part of the time which 
he did in the House, to imitate his exam- 
ple in that respect. He (Mr. Henley) did 
not understand his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire meant to do 
more than call attention to the subject, as 
was shown by his moving, on going into 
Committee on Ways and Means. He 
thought that all sides of the House would 
thank his hon. Friend for calling attention 
to the subject; but he thought it must be 
left to.the discretion of the House to pro- 
ceed in such a way as to enable them to 
get through the immense mass of business 
efore them. During the leadership of Sir 
Robert Peel much progress was made by 
taking unopposed orders at a late hour, 
and giving the earlier part of the night to 
those on which there was a discussion. 
That plan might perhaps be found useful 
in the present difficulty. He trusted that 
his, hon. Friend would withdraw his Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was not so 
presumptuous as to endeavour to regulate 
the House, and withdrew the Motion. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,”’ 
put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, andlagreed to. 


Ways and Means— 


WAYS AND MEANS.—FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT. 
CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEE. 


(In the Committee. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rus EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, on a recent evening the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Droitwich 
(Sir John Pakington) raised very fairly an 
issue with respect to the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to the 
finances of the country. He said that with 
the state and prospects of the public ex- 
penditure it was not just for them to have 
dealt, or, as he expressed it, to have tam- 
ls with those finances in the month of 

ebruary. I now refer to that statement 
of the right hon. Baronet for the purpose 
of saying that I think there can ‘be no 
more proper subject of discussion: and, 
possibly, we may have opportunities of dis- 
cussing it in passing through their various 
stages any measures connected with the 
Vote for the expenditure in China ; but 
with these matters of attack and defence I 
have no concern to-night. 1 shall confine 
myself, and confine myself strictly, as in 
duty bound, to matters of business and to 


Mr. Henley 
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ment’ propose to the’ House’ to make in 
order to meet the expenditare ‘that’ has 
been voted in Supply. The Committee 
will have perceived that there stand in the 
paper two notices in my namie : ‘one of 
them is a notice to move Resolutions'which 
are not printed; the other is a notice’ to 
move Resolutions which are and have’ been 
printed for a length of tite: The former 
relates exclusively to the means of provid- 
ing for the recent Vote with’ respect’ to 
China; the latter, on the contrary, consti- 
tutes that portion to which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire has just alluded—that whieh has ‘not 
yet been sanctioned by the House, of :the 
financial measures of the month of Febru- 
ary. The latter I dismiss entirely for the 
present, and I confine myself in my present 
remarks to an explanation of the former. 
And first, Sir, I wish to lay ‘clearly 
before the Committee the exact state of 
the case with respect to the charge, so far 
as we are able to state it, that has now 
been incurred in regard to China; because 
on a former evening (for which I have my- 
self either wholly or in some degree to 
blame), I do not think it was quite clearly 
apprehended, and the Government are very 
desirous that no misapprehension should 
exist. In the month of February we made 
provision for the China war as follows ~~ 
For a sum of £850,000, to be charged 
upon the finances of the year—that is, the 
expiring financial year 1859-60—and for 
a sum of about double that amount, 
£1,700,000, to be charged on the Ways 
and Means of the financial year about to 
commence — the year 1860-61. These 
sums together—for the sake of clearness 
I shall speak in round numbers amounted 
to £2,550,000:—and that was the whole 
provision which we proposed to the House 
to make on account of the expedition to 
China while it was still an expedition only, 
and before we had any knowledge that it 
would necessarily have to conduct warlike 
operations. The sum that is further now 
proposed on account of the warlike opera- 
tions of the ‘same expedition is of nearly 
the same but of a somewhat greater 
amount—that is, a sum of £2,850,000. 
The Vote that’ is’ on ‘the table is, indeed, 
larger than this; but it ‘includes two item 
that are not comprehended in ‘the figures’! 
have just stated. It includes ‘# ‘sum’ of 
£500,000, for which provision: was’ made 
in the financial arrangements ‘of February, 
though the Vote in Supply was ouly taken 
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last, week; and jit includes ,also_a suru of 
£480,000, on. account of the previous, war 
in| China—-that, may, be called, the war of 
18577na charge of which we bad vo know- 
ledge \that. it, would accrue,in February, 
jand,,for which .no fipancial, provision, had 
shitherto, heen made... Therefore, Sir, the 
whole charge of, this, expedition, to China 
arising from, the occurrences at. the wouth 
ofthe Petho down to the, present period, 
as, far as Her, Majesty’s Government, ean 
state or can, conjecture. it, is £5,400,000, 
to...whieh,,-has., to,; be, added. the, sum of 
£450,000 due. forthe former, war. . And 
perhaps it, may, be a matter of interest. to 
the Committee that I, should state, in pass- 
ing, the, expense. of ;a, former war) with 
China, in order, that,we may understand, 
along: with other matters applicable to the 
subject, the tendency toa great increase 
of charge which is attendant on the course 
of,our present, operations, _The war of 
1840, must, I think, baye lasted for. be- 
tween two, and, three years. I believe Sir 
Henry,|Pottinger’s treaty was a treaty. of 
1842; so shat that war extended over about 
two years and a, half, The whole,expense 
chargeable for it to this country, was no 
more, than, £3,200,000, . Thus,; the total 
expense chargeable to the country for that 
war, carried on, for the, length of time I 
have named, .was no more, than £700,000 
in exeess of ,the sum which, Her Ma- 
(jesty’s, Government invited, this House 
to provide .for the present, expedition 
even, when the eecurrence of a war, was 
matter entirely problematical. . The whole 
expense of that. war was somewhat more, 
‘because a portion of the charge was borne 
bythe East India Company ;_ but the en- 
tire.expense was only £4,200,000—a sum 
iless, by .£1,,200,000 than that which, the 
House, will have to provide—I may say 
has provided, or at least consented to charge 
in the present, Session, on account of the 
war, now commenced. in, .China.;,. This: is 
the state of the case asiregards the amount 
of charge—-namely, £5,400,000 on account 
of  the| present; expedition, and £450,000 
om account, of. the; war, of 1857 ; making 
(together £5,850,000. 1 have) no, means 
of stating to the, Committee what has been 
the total charge, of the war, of 1857, be- 
eause, although there, were, certain Votes 
“hot amounting, to ;a very large, sam taken 
ispecially for that war.as, Vates,,of, Credit, 
\yetothe main, portions of the expense were 
probably, borne, upon the, Estimates under 
the, ordinary. heads of, charge, and I have 
RO ;mepns -of separating them. from, what 





wasdye to the, general seryice of the 
country. With respect to the mode of pro- 
vision that. has been adopted by the, Go- 
yernment and. proposed to the House, in 
regard to the portion of charge which was 
made known to the House, and was within 
the, knowledge of the Government in the 
month of February, it is as follows :— 
£850,000,,as 1 have stated, was charged 
upon the finances of 1859-60, Happily, 
the provision made by the House in July 
last for the expenditure of that year. was 
so liberal that the whole of that £850,000 
has been paid from the produce of taxes, 
and not out of temporary resources. It 
pleased the House towards. the close of the 
late Session to supply us with temporary 
means, in addition to the taxes which 
were then voted, by taking up one of the 
terms of the malt credit. The proceeds 
of that operation were somewhere between 
£800,000 and, £1,000,000. But the re- 
venue of the year was so productive that 
even if that malt credit had not been 


granted we should have been able to, pay 


the additional charge. required in the 
autumn on account. of China, and still 
have had a surplus, As, it was, notwith- 
standing the, considerable addition. which 
was made at so late a date to the charge 
of the. year, by, taking £850,000 for, the 
Vote of Credit; the surplus of income over 
expenditure on the 31st of March amounted 
to no less £1,587,000. Therefore, Sir, 
it may be justly said, as respects that sum 
of £850,000, that full provision was made 
for it out of the taxes of the country. The 
temporary resource upon which we, were 
enabled to draw, by, calling up the, malt 
credit, together with the £250,000 which 
came in as a casual and unexpected pay- 
ment. from Spain, and. was applicable to 
the charges of last. year, both contributed 
to, swell that surplus of £1,600,000, and 
were, therefore, infact, made applicable 
to the reduction of the debt. of the coup- 
try, With respect, Sir, to the £1,700,000 
which Her Majesty’s Government proposed 
to charge upon the finances of the present 
year in February last, the case stood dif- 
ferently, I cannot. say that we proposed 
to provide for more than about, £500,000 
of that sum. out of the texes of the country. 
For if, on, the, one hand, we deduct. that 
charge, from the anticipated expenditure as 
it; then: stood, and: jif,,on the other,. we 
deduct from the. anticipated revenue the 


proceeds. of the malt. and hop credits and 


the further, payment from the Spanish Go- 


ernment, the case stands, thus :—Thet 
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each of those two sunis very nearly’ ba- 
lances ‘the other; the charge for China 
being £1,700,000 and the joint amount of 
the matt and hop credits, with the Spanish 
payment, ‘being about £1,650,000. It 
folfows, therefore, that the provision made 
by means of taxation to meet any expendi- 
ture on account of China, according to the 
plans of the Government as explained in 
February last, was very little more than. 
the surphis of the revenue over ‘the ex- 
penditure whieh was then stated upon my 
Estimates, or, in round numbers, about 
half a million of money. So stands the 
case, Sir, as to the provision made for that 
portion of the charge for the China expe- 
dition which the House was invited to take 
into consideration in February last. 

“I now come to the question how we were 
to make provision for the remaining portion 
of the charge. That remaining portion is 
£3,300,000, the Vote authorized last week 
being £3,800,000 ; £500,000 of that sum 
having been included in the’ financial state- 
ment of February, ‘and in the provision 
that was then made. {I have therefore to 
go back to the period of February aa the 
basis of my calculation of the means by 
which this sum is tobe provided. And 
there is no reason, I think, why I should 
depart from the Estimates either of re- 
venue or of expenditure which I then 
made. As respects the revenue of the 
country, estimating it by its proceeds up 
te the close of the month of June, I 
think, considering the circumstances, the 
condition of that revenue is eminently 
satisfactory. It is very difficult,—~indeed, 
it would be hazardous, to form an antici- 
pation of the year’s revenue from the re- 
venue of the quarter, especially, too, ina 
year when very considerable changes, -re- 
ductions;' and commutations, so to ‘call 
them, of taxes have been made: ‘But'the 
result of it, I think, entirely comes- up to, 
and even exceeds, the expectations of the 
Government. Still [ should not recom- 
mend the Committee, and should not view 
it as consistent with the rules of prudence, 
to improve upon the estimates’ of revenue 
which I ventured to submit in February. 
Beeausé there is, in the first place, a tend- 
eney to partial stagnation in seme desorip- 
tions of business, connected either with the 
actual condition of the tities or with ‘the 
temper in which men’s minds are disposed 
to view’ them; and ‘there is likewise the 


important element of the harvest, which! 


niust certainly be late, and may too’ pro- 
Vably be defective. . All ‘these influences, 
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Financial .Stesement,” 
though they ‘might not: det: very seriously «| 





‘upon the ‘anticipated amount of! the publien’ 


income, thik would render it unsafe’ for: i 
us to’ make ‘those: additions: to ithe Hstix!, 
mates of February which, under more: fae 
vourable circamstances, ‘I should not atially| 
have hesitated or serupled to recourmetid):iy 
Then, starting from the revenue of Feb-i» 
ruary last, I have now to stateto the Come; 
mittee! the manner’ in. which the:Govern»: 
ment propose to provide. for the charge:. 
whieh has just) been’ authorized»in Con 
mittee of Supply. The total of that charge, 


‘is £3,800,000,; taking the Votes as they! 


stand’ and as they have just been ‘sane 
tioned: Ivfirst set aside or deduct) from 
that amount the sum “of. £500,000, which; 
as I have already stated, was included im 
the ‘provisions.of February last, Iothen» 
come to the question how far thesmall:sur-! 
plas which was then estimated as likely tw 
avisé upon the revenue of the year over the 
expenditare remains’ still available. That 
surplus, as ‘was to ‘be expected) ino ithe 
course of long ‘and detailed financial . dis. 
cussions almost of necessity invelving) a: 
variety of changes more or’ Jess importants 
while the measures of the year were pass+\ 
ing through this House, has undergone 
sdéme vicissitude, It is not, however, alte. 
gether disposed of. I) cannot. undertake) 
to enter into very minute details with: re-: 
spect to the estimates of minor taxes, in) 
regard to which great exactitude and great 
confidence in each particular are: totally 
impracticable, and where the best that cam 
be hoped is, after using every care and: 
attention, that the general result may net 
be far wide uf the mark. Proceeding'upon 
that prineiple, I should say ‘that'we stand: 
thus with respect to the surplus which I, 
estimated in February last:—Z then placed 
that surplus at £464,000 ; but im theves- 
timate for the collection of the. revenue 
which was furnished to me at that early 
period, ‘and which did not take into con+ 
sideration the practical. effect: of sdmeof 
the finangiak measures of the yéar, particu-: 
larly of the increase of ‘the imeonte-tax;” 
there was an error which is not immateriah» 
That‘estimate’of the expense of we 
the revenue was tov low by above£200,000), 
The Committee will also: remember: that: 
an important'iten: in the: general result: of) 
the revetite was made up of) varietyof' 
new charges’ which were about’ to be! in 
posed. In the'course of the disoussion'of: 
those: charges, with -a: view ‘to ‘mitigate: 
their pressure, : especially» upon ‘the come. 
mercial community, who were. dalled upon 
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to submit toa number of minor taxes fall- 
ing:almost all of them directly upon thé pro- 
fits of trade—-with a view to making those 
chargés a4 little onerdas. as possible, vari- 
ous! modifications were introdacdéd which 
led upon the whole! to a loss, as compared 
with the estimate whichI made in February, 
of 180,000 a year... Taking these two 
items together on the adverse ‘side, they 
require us to deduct from a surplus of 
£460,000 about! £400,000... On the other 
side of the account, whereas it was first 
proposed ‘that: the abolition of the paper 
duty should take place ‘from the Ist of 
July, it was'found more convenient for se- 
vetal reasons that it should be postponed 
till the 15th of August, and the effect of 
that [postponement was to relieve the Ex- 
chequer by a sum of about £200,000. 
Therefore the total loss upon the surplus 
estimated in February is about £200,000. 
After balancing the varions items which I 
have | mentioved,. there remains about a 
quarter of a million, or to be more parti- 
cular, £264,000, which is avilable in part 
to meet the charge of the China Vote. I 
come, then, now:to the proceeds of the 
paper duty, presuming that it shall be the 
pleasure of the House that it should be re- 
tamed throughout the financial year. If 
that be so, of course’ it will make an addi- 
tion not tmmaterial to our resources. The 
loss estimated to arise upon the paper duty, 
as.its abolitidn was proposed in February, 
would have been £1,000,000,. The. ‘loss 
which would have arisen from abandoning 
that duty, according to the terms of the 
Bill, which passed. this House, would 
have been 800,000. 1 cannot say how 
much of that will be recovered in conse- 
quence of the rejection of the Bill. I doubt 
whether the whole of it will; but I think 
it very: possible that £600,000 may be 
recovered. Perhaps we may take it at 
£700,000: That is upon the presumption 
that the duty remains payable until the 
close of the finattcial year; and therefore, 
if itis the pleasure ‘of the House that that 
duty should continue to be levied through- 
out the financial year,'a sum of £700,000, 
in addition ‘to. the amount’ whieh I have 
previously ‘named, may be taken as avail- 
abld:in part: to meet the charges of the 
China Vote: The three: items which I 


lave, mentionet! —: £500,000, £264,000, 
and £71) ),000—give a-total of £1,464,000; 
and, deducting that frem the whole sam 
which) the House has yoted in Supply— 
£3,800,000, there’ remains to, be provid 
ed, gusttm ‘of 62,836,000, to which I lave 
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tow to invite the attention of the;\Com- 
imittee. Out of the amount already pro- 
vided-—-£2,664,000, 4. sum of £1,478,000 
has been taken, out, of the. taxes of. the 
respective’ financial years, and a sum. of 
£1,186,000, according to. the statement 
made in February and the plan then pro- 
posed, would not have been taken from 
the taxes of the year, but would have beea 
chargeable upon those extraordinary re- 
sources which Her Majesty’s Government 
invited the House to call in aid, under the 
‘peculiar circumstances of the time. We 
propose to apply to the sum which we 
still require the same principle of a divid- 
ed method of provision which we adopted 
in regard to the sum with which we have 
already dealt—that is to say, we ask the 
Committee to give authority for raising 
that sum in part by taxation and. in part 
from sources other than taxation. In so 
doing, we follow the rule which is coms 
monly applicable to war expenditure. It 
is the opinion of Her Majesty’s. Govern- 
ment that that is a rule which ought justly 
to be applied to a case like this of China— 
first of all, because the seale of the expen- 
diture is such that the country ean hardly 
be expected, especially at a period when 
charges are rapidly growing under other 
heads; to provide the whole from the pro- 
ceeds of the annual taxes. I may perhaps 
say that there is another special reason 
which is certainly applicable to this ease, 
although the value to be assigned to it 
may vary in the minds of different Mem- 
bers of the Committee, I mean that there 
is already an outstanding debt in hard cash 
due from China to ourselyes, and that a 
further demand has been made upon China 
which ought to result in a farther payment 
from her resources in aid of ours, I am 
not surprised that by some Members of 
the Committee that statement shoald be 
received in a manner which shows that 
they are not sanguine as to the general 
principle, and I confess that if there were 
some great middle man who would deal 
with us upon these terms—that we. should 
make over to him entirely and bodily the 
whole of the compensation that we expect 
from China, both retrospective ‘and. pro- 
spective, and that he should on his part 
undertake whatever future charge may 
arise on account of ‘the war over and 
above what has been stated to the House 
and what is known to the Government— 
I think that financially we might do very 
well to close with such an offer. At any, 





rate, a, portion of these sums is actually 
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due under the Treaty of: Tien-tsin, and 
they constitute an element in’ the ‘case 
which ought uot to be put altogether out 
of sight... The sum which we: propose: to 
raise by taxation, out of the £2,336,000, 
will amount to about £1,000,000. |) The 
mode in which we propose to raise it. is 
by an immediate addition to the duty upon 
ardent spirits, 1 will enter, I hope ‘suf- 
ficiently for explanation, but at the same 
time’ very briefly, upon the special consi- 
derations that are applicable to that duty, 
and upon the present. condition of that im- 
portant branch of the revenue, but I will 
state at once that the addition which we 
contemplate is one of ls. 1ld. per gallon 
on the various descriptions of ardent spirits 
which are chargeable either under Excise 
or under Customs, and that the effect of 
the measure will be to make British spirits 
liable to a duty of 10s., colonial spirits to 
a duty of 10s. 2d., and foreign spirits to a 
duty of 10s. 5d. per gallon. These duties 
will be: particularized in the Resolutions 
which it will be my business, Mr. Massey, 
to place in your hands. In proposing to 
the Committee this augmentation of the 
duty upon spirits, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment set out from what they consider to 
be the recognized and established, as well 
as the sound and healthy, principle of 
taxation in regard to that particular com- 
modity. ‘That principle they conceive and 
understand to be this—that it is a com- 
modity from the consumption of which you 
ought to levy the maximum of obtainable 
revenue. It differs from other commodities 
in this—that when you deal, for example, 
with tea or sugar your object is to promote 
consumption as much as possible consis- 
tently with obtaining the money you want; 
but when you approach the article of spirits 
the rule is precisely inverted. Your object 
then rather is to limit the consumption 
as far as possible, but always subject to 
the same condition which I will by-and- 
by consider—the obtaining the money that 
you want; for it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that by the mere increase of a duty 
you can continue ad libitum to increase 
the ‘proceeds. The question is, how much 
will the article bear without defeating the 
purpose of the duty, first. by adulteration, 
and. secondly by illicit distillation’ That 
is the necessary question; and uader all 
circumstances of doubt, and of greater 
or less difficulty, still it is one that 
does: not altogether defy the calcula- 
tions of the prudent and experienced ‘per- 
sons who have charge of the public reve- 
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nue; The real: question then; is; ean we 
get. the money 2) Upon | thatieubjestoit 
would be unfair, considering the difficulty 
of the case, to say: that even thé most ex 
perienced.and most eapable public: officers 
can give an opinion upon, which any \abso- 
lute reliance can be placed.; but, takings 
calm and impartial view, of -the- present 
state of the trades connected. with: thei pro- 
duction of spirits, and: endeavéuring: to 
draw every fair inference: from! the: impor- 
tant experience of the last. seven years, the 
conclusion at which Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have arrived, borne out iand sustain- 
ed by their proper adviserg,.is that: there 
is no reason why the Committee should 
not now proceed to that which; has dong 
been looked upon as the natural conclusi¢n 
of our legislation’ in regard. to the, duty 
upon spirits, and at once fix it, atie.stan 
dard of 10s. per gallon, That is: mot, the 
highest duty which has. been ‘levied. upon 
British spirits. | So late.as! 1823 adutyaf 
between 11s. and 12s. was charged. tupod 
spirits in. England. That iduty was. teo 
high, and smuggling was encouraged /byiit. 
It. was reduced in consequence: to:76.;) and 
at 7s. it. has remained, . only: subject;:to 
some successive and small modifications, 
rising to 8s. 1d., for a period!of forty years. 
But the circumstances of the country and 
the means of levying: the duty effectively 
have been immensely improved, during 
those forty years... Public. opinion ‘is; now 
much more adverse: to illicit. proceedings, 
and the efficiency of the revenue depart 
ments is far greater tham it was: im 1828. 
What has taken place in Ireland is fulliof 
instruction—it is more instructive than the 
ease of Scotland, beeause that; in poittiof 
fact, had practically been settled, ,in the 
opinions of most men, by the experience 
before we ‘came to deal with the case..of 
Ireland. In 1842 an addition of; only. ls. 
per gallon to the spirit duty in Ireland was 
found so to stimulate smuggling! that, i 
was necessary to repeal the Act'in 18435 
but when a similar experiment. was made 
in 1853, not. only, was it; not attended 
with a similar failure, but it, was fdllomed 
by a further inerease in 1854,:by a further 
increase in 1855, and. by either: ene or 
two subsequent augmentations) the duty.in 
Ireland was equalized with. that-im Great 
Britain. ; -It.now stands at 8s: '1d. pér.gal 
lou. In the short space of five years 

tween 1853 and 1858, itiwad raised) ftom 
2s. 8d.ia gallon to'8s..3 and, at) the dame 
time ‘that: this -operation was efiected,) end 
that a considerable addition waa: made from 
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an ‘unexceptionable ' source to the permaz- | perf 


nent révenne of the country, no stimulus 
was given to illicit distillation. Sir, in a 
matter of this: kind—so far, at’ least, as 

ds illicit distillation—Ireland is na- 
turally looked upon as the peccant part 
of: the’ Empire ; and whatever appre- 
hensions we may feel in respeet to the 
productiveness of the spirit duty naturally 
direct themselves, in the main, to that 
quarter. The case of Ireland with respect 
to illicit distillation 1 believe to be this— 
that the manufaeture of spirits in Ireland, 
as well as in England and Scotland, has 
immensely improved; that more capital, 
more skill, and more machinery are applied 
to it ; that the views of those who produce 
the spirits are much more directed to an 
extended trade in spirits as a great article 
of merchandise, and even of export, than 
to a mere local and partial supply; but, 
above all, this important fact is to be ta- 
ken into consideration in the case of Ire- 
land—I do not speak now of those topics 
which are of a general character, and 
which, perhaps, more than any others lie 
iat the root of the whole ease, the great 
changes, namely, which have taken place 
in the social condition of the country, in 
the demand for labour, and the general 
market for produce —that whereas until 
the last few years we were dependent for 
securing the collection of the revenue in 
Ireland upon a very limited corps, called 
the Revenue Police, and under the direct 
superintendence of the revenue authorities, 
that duty has now been transferred for 
about five or six years to that most effi- 
cient body, the Irish Constabulary, which, 
with the greatest intelligence, with entire 
fidelity, and with a strength tenfold that 
of the Revenue Police, has conducted this 
important business on behalf of the public 
in a manner the most satisfactory and ef- 
fective. These are the general eonsidera- 
tions which led the Government to believe 
that, as far as respects illicit distillation, 
there is no reason in the circumstances of 
any one of the three countries. why we 
should not carry forward the duty upon 
spirits to the point } have mentioned. 
There is another point which I need not 
discuss at length—namely, the. loss whieh 
may arise from adulteration—that. is to 
say, from dilution—which is a matter that 
ttands in a somewhat different catergory. 
Dilution is, I believe, normal in the spirit 
trade. 1t would not be too much to say 
‘that in ordinary spirit shops there is hardly 
such 4 thing as the sale of spirits in a state 
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eetly pure as they come from the dis- 
tillery. If that be an exaggerated, state- 
ment, and if any hon, Gentleman, whieh 
I should uot like, should feel bound to re- 
sent it on the part of his constituents,, I 
should be sorry to deny him his. privilege; 
but I may, at all events, say with perfeet 
truth that dilution prevails largely, .and 
that it has a.tendency to increase in. pro- 
portion as the duty upon spirits is aug- 
mented. But the proper mode of dealing 
with the risk, whatever it may be, of dilu- 
tion is by making a fair and reasonable 
deduction from the probable yield of aa 
increase of duty. But, Sir, what. I 
think the most important and perhaps 
the clearest argument, if I can state it 
as I ought to the Committee, to show 
that the proposed increase of the. duty 
on spirits is practicable and timely, and 
with probably the anticipated results, is 
that for the last three years—that is to 
say, both immediately before the equaliza- 
tion in Ireland and ever since—a further 
inerease of duty has been confidently anti- 
eipated by the trade, as shown in the in- 
crease of the deliveries which have imme- 
diately preceded in each of those years the 
financial statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. In 1858 the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucks made 
his financial statement on the 19th of 
April. Between the lst and the 17th of 
April, as compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, there was au 
increase in the deliveries of spirits, yielding 
an exeess of duty of no less than £250,000, 
The spirit duty is so heavy that an antici- 
pated delivery implies in itself a very ¢on- 
siderable charge, and therefore it is not 
measure to which traders ever would re- 
sort, unless in their opinion there was a 
serious probability that. Parliament and the 
Government would be disposed to have re- 
course to an increase of duty which it 
would be worth their while to escape by an 
anticipated release from bond. The ease 
of 1858 was chiefly an Irish case, because 
it was in that year that, by the wise reso- 
lution of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks, the duty upon Irish 
spirits was raised to an equality with that 
in England and Scotland. But in 1859 
there was no such element in the. case, 
The duties throughout the three countries 
were then equal, and the conelusion. that 
the trade had then come to was, that when 
once equalization was established an in- 
crease. would necessarily be the, mext 
step. The financial statement was made 
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on’the 18th of July. . Between the lst and 
the ‘16th of \July there was an excess of 
deliveries from bond, ’as compared with the 
corresponding period of thé previous year, 
which yielded an augmentation of revenue 
to an éxtent of not less than £287,000: A 
still thore pregnant illustration is afforded 
by ‘the experience of the present year, be- 
cause it shows that the fact of last year 
having passed away without ‘an increase of 
duty by no means convinced the trade that 
Patliament and the Government had aban- 
doned the idea; on the contrary, they 
reasoned thus—that, as an‘increase had not 
taken place in 1859, it would certainly be 
made in 1860. And what happened was 
this. ' The financial statement was made 
on the 10th of February, and in the term 
of three weeks, ending on the same day, 
there was’ an augmentation of delivery of 
spirits from bond which yielded an increase 
of revenue, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, to the 
extent of £554,000. These circumstances 
taken together appear to us to constitute 
a solid foundation for the measure we pro- 
pose. At the same time, when I have 
stated that we estimate that that measure 
will yield something over a million in what 
remains of the financial year, I must re- 
mind the Committee that there are some 
peculiar causes of uncertainty by which it 
is affected—causes, I mean, special to the 
afticle, and not connected either with the 
topics to which I have alluded, or with 
the general condition of the country. The 
special circumstances are these :—First of 
all, it is only in the present year that fo- 
reign spirits have been admitted to a real 
competition with British spirits, and at so 
early a date after that change has taken 
place we cannot say that the two kinds of 
spirits have yet found their equilibrium in 
the market, nor tell precisely what will be 
the course of competition between them, 
which would affect the relative yield of duty 
from ‘the Customs and Excise. There is, 
again, the competition of wine. There is not 
the smallest doubt that the competition of 
‘wihe'with spirits will stand upon a different 
footing ‘from what it has hitherto done. 
Lastly, the competition of an article in whieh 
many Gentlemen in this House—particular- 
ly those wing on the opposite benches, feel 
‘a lively and almost tender interest—I mean 
the competition of malt'liquor. Whenever 
there is a considerable inerease in the duty 
on spirits, it serves to a certain degree to 
Stiniulate the provess' uf ‘malting, and in 
Seottand, and more particularly in Ireland, 
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there takes place 4 considerable augmenta 
tion in the consumption of ‘beer, ‘whieh lis 
traceuble, apparently, to no other ease 
than its greater cheapness as co 

with spirits. In recent years, owing to the 
alterations which Parliament ‘has: fhtroe. 
duced into the law, there are special causes 
which produce some peculiar ‘untertai 
into the estimate of the productiveness of 
the duty; but the uncertainty is on the 
face of the case, rather than in the stb 
stance ; because, if an increase of the spirit 
stimulates the consumption of another duty- 
paying liquor, you get on the one side of 
the account what you have lost on ‘the 
other. I may mention, in passing, that in 
case the Committee should think ‘fit to 
adopt the proposal of the Government, it 
will be necessary to introduce @ small mo- 
dification into the duties on wine as fixed 
to take effect om the Ist of January next, 
in order to guard against the danger of's 
fraudulent introduction of spirits in the form 
of wine ; but that is a subject to which 
will call attention ata future stage. I will 
now state to the Committee the computed 
produce of this duty, and it is important 
that the Committee should know it; be- 
cause the weight of this subject is ‘not to 
be estimated simply by what is added to 
our financial resourees in the present finan- 
cial year, but by the effect of the proposi- 
tion in enlarging a most important branch 
of revenue in a permanent form available 
from year to year. The increase of 
ls. 11d. duty on British spirits, charge- 
able on the whole annual consumption, 
taken at a fair and moderate estimate, 
would produee—making no allowance for 
diminution of consumption, dilution, adul- 
teration, or increase of price—would pro- 
duce no less than £2;252,000 a year, and 
that without taking into view the proveeds 
of the increased duty on foreign and volonial 
spirits. But prudence necessarily requires 
us to make allowance for some’ diminution 
in the total consumption of spirits, in'‘con- 
sequence’ of the additional duty, ' whieh 
might have the effect of adding something 
like 20 per cent, or nearly 20 per: cent, to 
the price. Instead, therefore, of assdming 
the augmentation of duty to be £2,250,000, 
I shall only assume the augmentation ‘of 
revenue to be £1,000,000 ‘from ‘the® in- 
crease of Excise duties on British spirits, 
and that sum of £1,000,000 would: be— 
allowing for a dimination ‘inthe quantity 
consumed of about 10 or 11] per'cent—the 
annual} yield: of ‘this. increased duty ‘of 
ls. 11d.-per gallon, if we -had. the whole 
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finaneial. year to. deal with.. But 1 am, now 
addressing, the Committee on, the 16th. of 
July, and);about six weeks. more must be 
added to that, because it is, the practice of 
the Department to charge the duty in one 
of its six-weekly rounds and to raise it in 
the next. Looking, therefore, to what may 
gome into the Exchequer before the let of 
next April in consequence of this measure 
of increased duty on British spivits, and 
assuming that for the whole of one year 
the increased duty would yield £1,000,000, 
L can only take credit, for about £650,000. 
To, this, amount I am about to make an 
important addition by a countervailing or 
eompensating increase from the duty on 
foreign, and colonial, spirits. That, of 
course, as all. Customs duties are taken at 
ready money, would be reckoned from the 
time I. now speak—from the deliveries of 
to-morrow :—and the proceeds of the in- 
ereased duty, making a reasonable allow- 
ance for a diminution in consumption, 
would. be about £400,000 ; making to- 
gether, withthe increase, from British 
spirits, the sum of £1,050,000. That is 
the provision which the Government mean 
to make from taxation during the re- 
mainder of the present year towards meet- 
ing the charge in which we are. involved 
by the war with China. And they make 
& proposal which is permanent in_ its 
nature, though the charge is temporary, 
because they consider this a measure which 
‘is in itself sound and salutary, which Par- 
liament has been expected to adopt, which 
Parliament may very reasonably desire to 
adopt, and with respect to which, for some 
years past, the only question has been as 
to the precise moment when. its adoption 
might be consistent with prudence. 

Sir, L have now got rid of the formidable 
Vote of £3,800,000 excepting so much of 
the sum of £2,336,000 as is not provided 
for by the increase of the spirit duties ; 
and the increased spirit duties £1,050,000 
being deducted form £2,336,000, leaves a 
sum of £1,286,000... This sum we propose 
to provide for without any further resort to 
the taxation of the year, The balances in 
the Exchequer are in a state so satisfactory 
‘that probably they might. well adimt the 
withdrawal of that, and even if necessary, 
of a.somewhat greater sum. The. surplus 
revenue wisely provided by the ‘House in 
the arrangements of last year is, of course, 
available under the provisions of the law, in 
addition to the balances of the present, and 
the proper course obviously is to apply in aid 
those balances when the taxation of the year 
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is insufficient, rather than, to go through: the 
operose and. needless double process, ‘firat, 
of applying a, sum .of money, to the, ex- 
tinetion of debt, and, then,of going, tothe 
market for the contraction of new debt. 
I will lay shortly before the Committee the 
state of ihe balances. On. the 1st of 
April the balances in the, Exchequer 
which the Committee should, be aware, by 
no means represeuts the whole amount of 
public deposits in the Bank, but. only those 
for the Consolidated Fund and Supply— 
was £7,972,000,.. On the 30th of; June 
the balance was reduced ta £6,594,000.; 
but that sum does not represent the real 
reduction, owing to the fact that the collee- 
tion of the income tax is, by no means 
equable in the four quarters of the financial 
year. It comes in. lightly in the first and 
third quarters, and heavily in the second 
and fourth quarters; and, as we are now 
coming to one of the heavy quarters, I 
anticipate that the balanee in the Exehe- 
quer on the 30th of Steptember will, per- 
haps, be materially better than on the 30th 
of June. Looking to the demands of the 
public’ service, I feel no hesitation in say- 
ing, though of course there will be a drain 
from China in order to supply the Treasury 
chest there, that I think it quite unneces- 
sary to take any Supply measare to meet 
this expenditure, inasmach as the means 
actually at the command of the Govern- 
ment (the proceeds of last year’s revenue), 
will enable them to defray it without difii- 
culty. I say that if it be necessary to 
make the demand on the balances we could 
draw therefrom without ineonvenience the 
remaining £1,286,000, and indeed the de- 
mand on the balances could. be extended, 
if necessary, from. £1,300,000 to about 
£2,000,000.. It may be necessary for 
Government to make application for power 
to re-borrow £1,000,000 now outstanding 
on Exchequer bonds which would fall dae 
in November next ; but no embarrassment 
or inconvenience would be attended on, that 
transaction. It is quite possible, if eir- 
cumstances should be favourable; that. it 
may not be neeessary ,to re-borrow, the 
whole of that sum; and, if neceasary, there 
would be no difficalty whatever in conduct- 
ing the operation, because these Exchequer 
bonds are in the hands, of the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduetion of. the National 
Debt, and form for them a convenient and 
profitable investment, and with them they 
can remain, 
This is the statement I have to.lay be- 
fore the Committee ; and if there are any 
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particulars in which I have failed. to convey | count Palmerston) to explain the niode i 


clearly my meaning’ it will give me great 
satisfaction to answer any (question that 
maybe proposed to'me. Ihave still, how- 
ever, to state two points. The first is 
that! it will be my duty, as on all occasions 
when an increase of Excise duty is pro- 
posed, to ask the Committee for an im- 
mediate Vote. The purpose of that is, 
of eourse, well: understood, It is not in 
any'degree with the view of binding the 
discretion of the Committee, but to secure 
the charge of the duty on the commodity, 
so that no loss to the revenue may take 
place pending the time when the House is 
considering whether or not it would be 
right: finally to adopt the proposal. The 
rule, that the augmentation of Customs’ 
duties should be immediate on the pro- 
posal, is not in itself so entirely urgent 
and imperative as the rule with respect to 
Excise duties; but in the present case it 
is quite: plain that what we do with re- 
speet to the Excise must be done with re- 
spect to the Customs ; for if we impose an 
Excise duty of 10s. on spirits, and do not 
impose the Customs’ duty till next week 
or 80 on-the competing article, there would 
be immense deliveries of foreign and colo- 
nial spirits, to the great injury of the re- 
venue and of the home trade. That is 
what I have to state with regard to the 
proposals which | have submitted to-night. 
The further Resolutions have been long 
under the consideration of the Committee, 
and stand in a category altogether differ- 
ent. But in regard to the present pro- 
posal, I ask, in accordance with uniform 
practice, for an immediate Vote, without 
in) the least degree binding the discretion 
of the House. Of course the Government 
will appoint such a day as may meet the 
convenience of hon. Members for taking 
the diseussion on what I may call the merits 
of the measure, and that will accordingly 
be made-a matter of arrangement. But 
as there sis another subject’ involving a 
charge upon the country which. has not 
been brought before Parliament it is right 
I should allude to it fora moment. It is 
that of the Vote for fortifications, which 
remains up to the present time without 
explanation, and with regard to which, of 
course, ‘the Committee will be desirous of 
knowing the intentions of the Government. 
What | have to say upon the subject. is 
that though it could not: be conveniently 
combined with the very heterogeneous mat- 
ter with which I have now been dealing, it 
is the intention of my noble. Friend (Vis- 
The Chancellor of the Eachequer 





which the ‘Government " propose’ to’ tpply 
the sum of money which has been’ reserved 
for the Vote of fortifications, and likewise’ 
to explain their views respecting the Report 
of the Commissioners recently laid: before 
the House. My noble Friend will probably 
do this upon an evening which he will séleet 


antecedently to the day when the House’ 


will be asked to give a decisive vote 
the proposals I have now submitted. All 
I need now say is that, so far as the Go: 


vernment are concerned, if ‘the Honse will’ 
accede to our proposals, it is not our in-’ 


tention to make any further demand ‘in the 
shape of taxation upon the country for the 
services of the present year. Thanking 
the House for the attention with which 
it has heard my statement, I will now con- 
clude by moving the First Resolution. 

Resolution moved— 

“ That, towards raising the: Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged for and u 
every gallon of Spirits of the strength of Hydro- 
meter proof which, on or after the fifteenth day 
of July 1860, shall be distilled in the United 
Kingdom, or be in the stock, custouy, or possess 
sion of any distiller in the United Kingdom, or 
of any person in trust for him, or for his,use, be- 
nefit, or account, or which having been distilled in 
the United Kingdom shall, on or after the said 
day be in any Duty-free warehouse, or on removal 
to any such warehouse, and be taken for consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom, the Duty of One 
Shilling and Eleven Pence, and so in proportion 
for any gteater or less quantity, or any greater or 
less degree of strength, in addition to'the Duty 
chargeable on such Spirits under any Act or Acts 
in force, or under any Resolution of this, House, 
passed during the present, Session of Parliament,” 


Mr. VANCE said, that he fully agreed 
that there ought to be no limit to the taxa- 
tion on ardent spirits until it reached an 
amount that would defeat its own object; 
but he thought the increase now proposed 
would enormously stimulate the illicit distil- 
lation of spirit—in Ireland at least—and 
that the consumption of duty-paid spirit 
would, consequently, tall very short of what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer anticipated: 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had seem- 
ed to draw an argument in favour of his 
proposed increase from the fact that the 
trade had anticipated his intended increase. 
It-was only natural that the trade should 
entertain such anticipations, »beeause’ the 
right hon. Gentleman had never before; ‘as 
he had on the present occasion, anno 
that he had arrived at:a fiual lint, But 


it was scarcely any ineonvenience:to the’ 


trade to anticipate by a month or two the 
delivery of spirit. from bond ; and ‘he-did 
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not therefore, think, the Chaneellor of the | the 1s, 6d.\daty on wine 'sbove 18 per cent 
Exchequer. was using a fair argument when and,under 25 per cent strength an addition 


he said., that. because the trade had looked | 


of 2d..or 3d. per: gallon should. be made ; 


forward to, what, might happen, that there- | and that to the 2s. duty on wine between 


fore. what did, happen was. right and, rea~ 
sonable.;,, He was, however, . particularly 


25 and 40 per cent strength an addition 
of either. 4d, or 5d. per gallon should be 


desirous on the. present oceasion of) im- | made. 


pressing upon, tho Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.that this was a favourable oppor- 
tunity of doing justice, to the home trade. 
When home-made, spirits were, placed in 
bond the duty, was eventually, upon’ their 
being,.taken, out again, levied upon the 
number of, gallons which the cask originally 
contained, when..it.entered the Queen’s 
stores ; but when foreign. spirits were taken 
out of bond the duty. was echarged, only 
upon the, actual, number of gallons) the 
cask, contained. He trusted the, Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer would give his at- 
tention to this, and consider whether it was 
not possible to place the home and the 
foreign trade on the same level. Beyond 
this, also, another grievance relating to 
the home trade was that the allowance 
for leakage and evaporation while in store 
was much smaller than it actually amount- 


ed to. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the point to which the 
hon. Gentleman had, called the attention of 
the Committee was one the importance of 
which the Government fully acknowledged, 
atid that they had under consideration at 
that moment various points connected with 
the more equitable adjustment of the rules 
of Excise in favour of the distillers. The 
present state of things was a natural con- 
sequence, of ‘their being subjected for the 
first time toa real foreign competition. 

‘Mr. CRAWFORD asked what were the 
contemplated changes in the wine duties 
as-recently,settied by the House, to which 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded as conse- 
quent upon the proposed alterations in the 
spirit-daties ? 

Dax CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER .said,;.in the event of the Honse 
adopting the 10s, spirit daty, there would 
be no. change’ im the wine duty at the pre- 


sent moment.: The 3s. duty now leviable: 


would: remain so to the first of January 
next without any change, because that was 
aduty-that, gave rise to no serious appre- 
hension’ with » regard! to: its affecting \the 
ameunt derivable from -spirits: «But he 
thought it probable he. would: have to make 
the.fallowing’ propositions:—-T hat in thel s. 
duty on wine of less than 18 per eent proof 
‘Sttength there should be nochange; that te 








Mr. M. SMITH said, he could scarcely 
comprehend what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer meant by. describing the Ex- 
chequer as being in so flourishing a state, 
when there were deficiency bills to meet to 
the amount of £1,500,000. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that nominally such an amount 
of ‘deficiency bills were in existence, but 
as far as he was able to form a judgment 
at the present moment, he believed that 
no interest would be payable on such bills 
during the present quarter. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS inquired whether 
any change would be made in the relative 
position of colonial and foreign spirits ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER, stated that foreign and colonial 
spirit would stand on precisely the same 
footing relatively as at present—the duty 
on colonial spirit would be 10s. 2d. a. gallon, 
and that on foreign spirit 10s. 5d. per 
gallon. 

Sm, STAFFORD NORTHCOTE in- 
quired whether the wine drawback had been 
paid out of the expenditure for the year 
ending March last or out of that for the 
present year ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE.- 
QUER. said, that in estimating, on the 
10th of February last, the probable charge 
on the country for what remained of the 
financial year, he took £350,000. on ac- 
count of wine drawback. That sum was 
provided for out of the revenue of: last 
year, and formed no charge on the revenue 
of the present year. That sum was not, 
however, actually obtained out of the re- 
venue of last year before the expiration: of 
the year, because the Government had not 
obtained. Parliamentary authority to pay 
the drawback. Almost all. the’ payments 
had) now: been made,’ and the result was 
that the whole ‘charge on the public) in 
respect of drawback, as the cost of effect- 
ing this’ great operation of the reduetion 
of the. duties, would be under’ £200;000, 
instead of £350,000, as he had expected, 

Lorp FERMOY said, the Chancellor of 
the Exehequer | had very quietly: availed 
himeelf of the amount thrown’ ‘back 
his bands! by» the: refusal | of | the other 
House of Parliament to agree to the Re- 
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al of the paper duties. But he (Lord| had made that, evening, preeluded him 
Penney) did not think the right hon. Gen- | from taking that‘ ce prenatal = 


tleman in doing this was acting fairly to | 


those who, like himself, did not consider 
the question settled. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman too was the last man in the world 
who ought to endeavour or appear to. dis- 
pose.of this question by a side wind, By 
availing Jiimself of the law as it stood the 
right hon. Gentleman placed them in this 
sition—that whereas if the House were 
ispoged to send the Bill back to the Lords 
there was now this difficulty interposed, 
that the right hon, Gentleman had ad- 
mitted that as financiers the Lords had 
proved themselves more capable than he. 
The right hon. Gentleman might have left 
the amount, which he said was abont 
£700,000, as a surplus. It would have 
been better if the right hon, Gentleman 
had refrained from taking any active step 
upon the law as it at present stood. He pro- 
tested against this mode of getting rid of a 
difficult question by a side wind. He, and 
those who thought with him, were pre- 
pared to face all the difficulties of the ques- 
tion, and he was sorry to see the right 
hon. Gentleman disposed to act differently. 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, in making this statement to 
the Committee he had endeavoured, as far 
as it was possible to do so, to avoid pre- 
judicing any question or any proposition 
that the noble Lord or any.one else might 
submit to the House. As a Member of 
the House of Commons, he was ready, 
when the question at issue with the House 
of Lords, came to be debated, to enter 
into it aud to assert his opinion without 
disguise. But he did not consider it to be 
his duty on every incidental occasion that 
might occur to refer to his individual opin- 
ion on that, point. He had cautiously 
avoided giving offence, or taking too much 
responsibility on his own shoulders, for. he 
had said that the money should be avail- 
able in case the House should so please, 
Mr. BALL regretted that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, having got £700,000 
by the paper duty, had not set that amount 
against the malt duty credits, and thus con- 
ferred a great boon upon the agriculturists. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or raze EXCHE- 
QUER observed that the malt growers 
would be rather benefited than injured by 
an ineréase of the spirit duties. 
Mr, DARBY, GRIFFITII contended 
that. the. Chancellor. of the Exehequer, 
notwithstanding the answer just given to 
the noble Lord, had, by! the statement lie 


Lord Fermoy 





spoken of with s0 much boasting the other 
night with reference to the: rejection of the 
Paper Duty Repeal Bill, ti 
Resolution agreed to. " 
Also Resolutions 2 and 3, fixing the 
duties on. spirits imported from Foreign 
countries, and from the Channel Islands, _ 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHR- 
QUER moved the Fourth Resolution.;—, 


Resolution moved— 

“ That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, the 12th Section of the Act passed 
in the sixth year of the reign of King George t 
Fourth, chap. 81, which enacts that it shall ‘not 
be necessary for any person or persons ‘to takeout 
an Excise Licence for the sale of any foreign goods 
or commodities, for the sale of which im apy man- 
ner an Excise Licence is required; while such goods 
or commodities shall be and remain in the w: 
house or warehouses in which the same shall have 
been deposited, lodged, or secured | according to 
Law, before payment of Duty upon the importation 
thereof, shall not extend to exempt, any, pe 
from liability to take out an Excise Licence for the 
sale of any Foreign Wine or Spirits.” 

Mr. HANKEY said, the effect of this 
Resolution would be to compel importing 
merchants—merely because they had im- 
ported some few casks of spirits in the 
course of the year, passing their goods 
through the Custom House, and_ having 
nothing to do with the Excise—to take out 
an Excise licence. That. certainly never 
was understood. It was extremely difficult 
to follow up these Resolutions, They had 
been on the paper sometimes in one shape, 
sometimes in another; and he knew not 
where they were in regard to them, He 
was quite sure the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer did not intend to take any of the 
trade by surprise; but, having referred to 
the Act, he did not think it would bear 
this interpretation. 

Tas CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was very sorry his, hon. 
Friend appeared to, object so mueh to the 
Resolution. It was within his (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer’s) own, knowledge, 
that it was known and understood by those 
who had thought fit to give it their atten- 
tion, The way in which the, ease, now 
stood was this: Up to the present time there 
had been but a very slight. competition, be- 
tween the ordinary established. wing and 
spirit merchants of England, and a, class 
of persons who went about the, conn if 
agents for various houses, and deglers 
wines and spirits, which, were. in bond; er 
as ganyassers. for British bonuses, perhaps 
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‘pat always with respect’ to the article when 
4t'was'in bond:'’ Now, at a tine when they 
‘were going to’ have ‘a very sharp conipeti- 
tion in all pronaiy in that trade, and 
when there were so many new channels of 
supply to. be. opened, it was absolutely ne- 
dessary to remove that anomaly, and to 
require that everybody who dealt in winés 
and’ spirits ‘in bonds should be liable to 
my the'same tax for Excise licences, as 
those whe dealt in'wines and ‘spirits free. 
Then he came to the main question—what 
were they to do with the West India im- 
orters of ram? He frankly owned that 
he had not been able to discover any satis- 
factory mode of exempting them from duty. 
They were dealers in spirits in' bond; they 
could not get rid of that definition ; but if 
they really thought it worth contending 
for, and if they had any good mode of 
drawing the distinction, he did not know 
that the House might not be willing to 
consider it. ‘He could not say that he 
thought they had a very strong claim, or 
that theirs appeared. to be a very heavy 
burthen, He begged to remind his hon. 
Friend, that they had got a penny more 
protection on’ their'rum than they were en- 
titled to. {“‘ Hear!”] He could assure his 
hon. Friend that, owing to the way in which 


dhe arrangement came across another, it | 


was perfectly clear that that was the fact; 
indeed, le was not quite certain that they 
had not got 3d. At all events, he could 
assure his hon. Friend that they got more 
protection on their rum than they were en- 
tiled to. It was the best and fairest ar- 
rangement which could be made upon the 
whole; and if it were looked into, it would 
be found ‘that their position, on the whole, 
Was quite as good, or, perhaps, a shade 
better than before. The Resolution had 
beén ‘some months in its present shape; 
and he trusted that, on the 16th of July, 
he should not be asked to postpone it. 
Mr: CAVE said, the West Indian im- 
porters did not allow that any great advan- 
tage was possessed by them over the dis- 
tiller, for théy, had a very long voyage, 


and they Jost ‘a quantity of the spirits by | 


leakage during it.’ There were a great 
saa other disadvantages, too, which prac- 
tieally made ‘fle position of the West In, 
dian importers yety much worse than that 
of the''distillers, who had everything | un- 
der ‘theit eyes; ‘and had not to catty their 
products’ any distance to ‘the market. 

ith regard’ to the immediate question, 
theré' wis a considerable difference between 
an importing merchant and an agent taking 
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orders for & foreign or British house. Al- 
though not considerable in amount, there 
was something entirely uppipcecanes in 
the présént, proposal, and he felt sure it 
could not be difficult to find words to ex- 
empt the importers. 

Mr, CRAWFORD said, as an occa- 
sional importer of spirits in bond, he should 
be very ylad if he felt himself at liberty to 
claim exemption from the charge. But 
there were good reasons for some charge 
being imposed upon a class of gentlemen 
who represented establishments abroad, es- 
pecially on the Continent. It was very 
evident that, if they felt it worth while to 
obtain orders for their wines and spirits in 
bond by personal solicitations, they must 
have an advantage in doing so, which was 
in competition with the regular wine mer- 
chants who paid the licence. 

Mr. AYRTON said, there seemed to be 
three or four classes of persons involyed in 
the exemption, whose conditions were very 
different. First, the merchants engaged in 
the importation of foreign spirits ; then 
the second class, those who did not import, 
but sold for consumption in this country ; 
and then the third class, who dealt in com- 
modities in bond ; and he understood that 
the right hon. Gentleman wished to put 
the tax on the latter class, who came im- 
mediately into competition with the or- 
dinary wine merchants. To that there 
could be no objection ; but he trusted the 
proposed change would not be carried the 
length which was implied in the clause. 
The result would be that almost every ge- 
neral merchant of England would have to 
take out a licence, because in the course 
of the year he might have some transac- 
tion, for a constituent perhaps, to the ex- 
tent of a parcel of wine. He hoped the 
Resolution would be confined to its legiti- 
mate object. The agents of whom the 
right hon, Gentleman spoke might not, 
under the Resolution, bo taxed at all, be- 
cause it was the principal who must take 
out the licence. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: The agents will not be allowed to 
) act, unless he acts for a principal who pays 
the Licence. 
| Resolution agreed to. 

Resolution moved, 
“5. That, towards raising the,Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the, time limited for payment 
of ‘the Duty of “Excise’on Malt by every malt- 
ster or maker of Malt who shall have given se- 
curity in the manner directed by the Act passed 
in, that behalf, in respect of all Malt begun to. be 
made on after the first day of October, 1860, 
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shall be six weeks in lieu of twelve weeks after 
the) making‘of such account: or return of Duty ‘as 
in the said Act is mentioned.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Resolution moved. 

“6, That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the Duty of Excise, which for 
the time ‘being is or shall be chargeable on Hops 
growing or to grow in Great Britain, shall be 
payable on the first day of March, 1861, and after- 
wards on the first day of January next after the 
euring thereof,” 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, although 
the hon, Member for Hast Sussex (Mr. Dod- 
son) who had given notice of an Amend- 
ment for the repeal of the hop duty was 
now absent, he wished to say a few words 
on the subject: He was glad the Chan- 
cellor of the' Exchequer had proposed a re- 
duction of the daty, which, as far as it ; 
went, was a step in the right direction. | 
He wished, however, that the right hon. | 
Gentleman had felt himself justified in| 
moving the total repeal of this tax, which , 
operated most unfairly and oppressively on | 
the lop-growers. It was only consistent | 
with a free trade policy that this objection- | 
able impost should be abolished, and he | 
therefore trusted the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer would include its abolition in| 
some future scheme of finance. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or trae EXCHE- | 
QUER said, however dull of comprehen- | 
sion a Chancellor of the Exchequer might be, | 
he was certain somehow or other to learn | 
before he had been long in office the senti- | 
ments and the case of the hop-growers; ‘and 
he had himself had full opportunity of ap- | 
preciating their statements in that respect. | 
He was glad to be able to propose a small ls 
reduction, and should have been glad had 
it been in his power to propose a greater. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, the ‘hop- 
growers of this eountry had now come to | 
view the prospect of free trade in hops 
without fear or horror, believing that they | 
could compete with all the world.’ He | 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
would before long concede the total abo- 
lition of this Excise duty. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Resolution moved. 

“7, That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, theré shall be charged and ‘paid 
upon Chicory, or any other vegetable matter ap- 
plicable to the, uses of Chicory or Coftee, grown 
in the United Kingdom, for;every hundredweight 
thereof, raw or kiln-dried, untit the first day. of 
April 1865; the Duty of T’ hree Shillings; and on and 
after that day the Duty of Six Shillings, and ‘so 
in. proportion for any greater/or less quantity than 
a hundredweight,” 

Resolution agreed to, 
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Also Resolutions 8 and, 9, fixing 
Duties ‘upon’ Contract Notes and te 
ménts or Leases. ~~ 

Resolution moved. 

“10, That, towards raising the sug pcan 
to’ Her Majesty, i in lieu of the Sisieh uty now 
chargeable upon the instruments hereinafter mens 
tioned, there shall be charged and paid the Stamp 
Duties following :—namely, 

For and upon any Polley of Assurance br tke 
surance, by whatever name the game) shall be 
called, whereby any sum of money shall be as- 
sured or agreed to be paid only upon the death 
of any person from, or by reason of, any cause 
incident to or consequent upon travelling, whe- 
ther by land or water, or any accident -or ‘ex- 
ternal violence, or apy cause whatever other 
than a natural cause ; or whereby any compen: 
sation shall be assured, or agreed to be made 
or paid, for personal injury received from any 
cause whatever; or whoreby both a sum-of 
money upon death and a compensation for per- 
sonal injury as aforesaid shall be assured and 
agreed to be paid :— 

8d 


Where the premium or consideration 
for such Assurance or Agreement shall 
not exceed two shillings and sixpence 0 1 
And where the same shall exceed. two 
shillings and sixpence and shall not ex- { 
ceed ten shillings .. , 0.6 
And where the same shall ‘exceed ten 
shillings and shall not exceed one pound 1 6 
And where the same shall exeeed one 
pound, then for every: twenty shillings, 
and also for every fractional mart of 
twenty shillings , Te t 
Mr. AYRTON said, that this Resolu- 
tion imposed a stamp duty of 1d. upon all 
| assurances where the premium did not ex. 
ceed 2s, 6d, Such a duty would press 
very unfairly upon a class of assuranees 
applicable to passengers, by railways, who 
took a ticket of assurance for a single 
| journey, for which they paid 2d., 4d,, an 
| 6d,, according to the class in which they 
travelled. A charge of 1d. would be a 
tax of 50 percent on third-class passengers, 
| which would press very unfairly upon them, 
He would, accordingly, suggest, that. the 
new duty should only be leviable on pre- 
miums above 6d., so as to exclude this 
class of. assurances. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE.- 


/QUER thought the view of the hon. Mem- 
_ ber not unreasonable, 
‘that any new duty would be charged | under 


He did not believe 


this Resolution upon, any, instrument, not 
now liable to duty, The Resolution ran 
In lieu, of, the stamp. duty now charge 
able upon the instruments hereinafter men- 
tioned.” In casa of doubt, a financial 
Resolution, was always constr ‘ued it sta 
of: the public, The matter, bowever, sh 8, 


be, Jogked, into, and eare ‘taken to 9 aE 


; these assurances, ie anit sicail todd 
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“Ma.,MALINS believed that the clause 
would have the effect of imposing a duty 
of 1d. upon railway assurances unless it 
were altered. 

Mr. AYRTON trusted that benefit so- 
eieties would be exempt, in accordance with 
the assurances of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer at the early part of the Session. 


Resolution moved. 

“11, That it is expedient to amend the Acts re- 
lating to Stamp Duties,” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Resolution moved. 

“That towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged and paid for 
and upon any Promissory Note made, or purport- 
ing to be made, out of the United Kingdom, for 
the payment within the United Kingdom of any 
sum of money, the same Stamp Duty as on ‘an 
Inland Bill of Exchange for the payment, other- 
wise than on demand, of money of the same 
amount.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER wished to explain the course which 
he proposed to take on the Report—and 
which he believed would not be opposed by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—with reference 
to the Resolutions upon the spirit duties 
voted to-night without notice. A Bill re- 
gulating the sale of spirits, and containing, 
in fact, the whole of the law upon that 
subject, now stood for a third reading. 
This Bill would be reported to-morrow, 
and he should propose to recommit that 
Bill for the purpose of inserting these Re- 
solutions in the Bill, The Resolutions 
would then stand in the Bill as a portion 
of its provisions, the Bill would be reported 
as amended, and would then stand for a 
third reading. The debate on the Resolu- 
tions might either be taken on the report 
of the Bill as amended, or on the recom- 
mittal of the Bill, and a day might be 
named for the debate. 

Mr. WALPOLE ‘said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had proposed to take a 
most unusual course, He proposed to in- 
sert new Resolutions in a Bill which would 
thus evade a discussion upon the second 
reading. He was not aware that in any 
Taxing Bill such a course was ever adopted 
as to insert Resolutions into a Bill that 
stood for a third reading, thereby saving 
the first two stages, and inserting new Re- 
solutions upon the recommittal. He could 
tot help ‘thinking that exception ‘would 
properly be taken ‘to sach a course. ' 

Tre CHANCELLOR or rar EXCHE: 
QUER ‘saw great objection to any course 
that limited the power of the House to dis- 
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euss such Resolutions on ‘the recommittal 
of the Bill. 

House resumed ;° Resolutions ‘to be re- 
ported To-morrow; Committee to sit again 
on Wednesday. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY: BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 128 agreed to. 

Clause. 129. (Securities may be pur- 
chased). 

Mr, CAYLEY.said, he thought that this 
clause gave unreasonable power to the Ac- 
countant General iu Bankruptey as regard- 
ed the investment of the large sums en- 
trusted to him... This clause, in connec- 
tion, with the 132nd Clause, demanded, he 
thought, the gravest consideration. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
correct some misapprebensions which ap- 
peared to exist. The hon. Members, for 
Neweastle-under-Lyne and Kendal stated 
the other evening that there were in the 
hands of the Bank of England, on an aver- 
age, gross balances exceeding £100,000, 
belonging to the Court of Bankruptey, and 
that the Bank derived, by the commission 
charged for the management of those 
funds, a sum varying from £3,000 to 
£4,000 per annum, Now, he (Mr. Craw- 
ford) bad inquired into that matter, and he 
was evabled to inform the Committee that 
there was considerable exaggeration in 
those statements, Looking at the accounts 
in past years. it appeared there had been 
on one oceasion a balance of £161,000 in 
the Bank... In the;course of a week, that 
sum. was reduced to £50,000, and in an- 
other week a further considerable reduction 
was effected.; Not long afterwards. the 
balance was, not. more than £420.., It 
was equally untrue to say that the charge 
made by the Bank of England for the man- 
agement of those funds was £3,000. or 
£4,000. a year—for example, the sum 
charged last year was only £2,203. . Out 
of that sum the Bank had to pay the sala- 
ries of officers employed solely in the man- 
agement of this branch of the Bankruptey 
Court ; to pay various incidental expenses, 
and, in fact, to maintain the whule expenses 
of an establishment for the purpose. ' Prac- 
tically speaking the Bank derived next to 
nothing for itself for the. management of 
this fund. 

Ma. MURRAY said, ale hon. Member 
for London (Mr. Crawford) evidently wae 
not aware of the Return of the Accountant 
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in Bankruptcy, and which he tiow held in 
his hand. This: Return showed, that) the 
sums received by the Bank on. account of 
the Court of Bankruptey inthe years,1855, 
4856, 61857, 1858, and 1859. exceeded 
£6,500,000, and the payments to nearly 
the’ same'sum. | The Return further stated 
that the average of the quarterly balances 
in' those years was £83,700. The high- 
est balance’ was in September,! 1856, 
£166,247 ; the lowest:in):Mareh, 1858, 
£26,369. In respect of remuneration, the 
hon. Member stated that the Bank re- 
eeived in 1859, £2;200 ;, but:the Account- 
ant made “it! £3,160. The hon. Mem- 
ber was thereford greatly: in érror as to 
the amount of remuneration received for 
managing the account of the Court of 
Bankroptey. |The hon. Member for Lon- 
don was therefore not justified in charging 
himself and the hon. Member for Kendall 
with inaceuracy. He fully adhered to his 
former statement. 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
130 and 131 

Clause 132 (If Securities at any Time 
insufficient to answer Demands, Deficiency 
to be made good by Parliament). 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, the elause 
provided that the funds of bankrupt estates 
paid into the account of the Accountant in 
Bankruptey should be invested in 3. per 
cent consols, and as this was for the 
security and benefit of the creditors it was 
only reasonable that’ they should run the 
risk of any fall in the value of the stock. 
The clause, however, gave a guarantee to 
the ‘creditors that the Government would 
be'responsible for any such loss—a propo- 
sition which he thought was highly ob- 
jectionable. 

Mr. CAYLEY charaeterized the propo- 
sition to saddle the publie with the loss 
arising from an investment made for the 
advantage of the ereditors as altogether 
monstrous. He was disposed to take the 
sense’ of the Committee upon the clause. 

Mr. VANCE ‘contended that if the 
general bankruptcy fund got the bencfit of 
the’ interest, as he believed it did) the cre- 
ditors ought in jastice to ‘be protected from 
any fall in 'the priceof the stock. And if 
the proposition were not agreed to, the 
creditors should be allowed the interest 
that might acerie. f 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
clause wis word for word the same as the 
existing Jaw on ‘the’ subject, whic had 
Been ih operation for sume year's, Phe 
real facts were these. The Accountant in 
Mr. Murray 
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Bankruptey, had received from day to. day 
large sums, and consequently had always a 
large floating balance;to his credit, The 
portion of it which he found it, prudent 
to. invest yielded an annual, income of about 
£40,000. That sun» of, £40,000,was 
plied. for the, benefit.of the Court of Bank. 
ruptey, and\ was one of the chief sources 
of revenue which enabled him to_ abolish 
the onerous fees and impositions. which 
were now charged to suitors. , He there. 
fore contended that as the profit was taken 
by the, public, and applied, to, public. pur- 
poses, the public was, bound ,to guarantee 
the parties entitled to the money from the 
possibility of any deficieney.. There was 
no likelihood, ,however, that the public 
would. be called upon to sustain any loss 
in consequence of that guarantee. 

Mz. CAYLEY: the objection was not to 
investments, but, to unlimited investments, 

Mr, E. P. BOUVERIE ; None but the 
creditors of . Estates in, bankruptcy were 
interested, in the application of, the fund. 
It was a question in which the public had 
no interest. whatever. He protested against 
entering into unlimined guarantees for the 
benefit of creditors in the Court of Bank- 
ruptey. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that the Court 
of Bankruptey was a court for the adminis- 
tration of justice in the largest, sense of the 
word, and courts of justice should be main- 
tained at the public expense. Since, there- 
fore, the interest. received from these in- 
vestments, went to maintain the court—the 
public really had the benefit of them, and 
consequently ought to, bear any loss that 
might arise. 

Mr. BARROW said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just, spoken 
was mistaken. The Bankruptcy Fund and 
not the public derived the profits made from 
the investments. 

Mra. AUGUSTUS SMITH. said, the 
profits never reached the public, The Bank- 
ruptey Fund, retained the profits, and the 
publie by this measure would be bound, to 
make good the losses, 

Mr. MALINS. said, that in the Court. of 
Chancery every penny invested there went 
not for: the benefit, of the public, but, for 
those on whose behalf it was, invested. 
With) respect, to the/fund ofthe Court of 
Bankraptcy, there sas)a, fund invested; of 
which the public had,the benefit, and ag it 
wag so Jarges he did.not,.believe, the public 
would ever, be called, ,upon,.to pay ;, ary 


thing, towards: the; administration, of, the 


affairs of bankruptey. 
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Mr. BAGLEY said, that a more rapid 

distribution of fonds wold’ render invest- 

nests Unnecessary: | 

“” Question put, “That the Clause’ staud 

part of the Bill,”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 85; 
Noes 20: Majority 65: 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Clauses 133 and 134 agreed to. 

Clause 135 (Released Comniissioners’ 
Salaries continued). 

Mr. PAGET moved as'an Amendment 
to leave out the words ** the full,”’ and im- 
sert ** two-thirds of the ’’ in line 4, nndat 
the end of the clause to add, ‘* provided 
that in case he shall be called upon to per- 
form any of the duties mentioned in -sec- 
tion 4, he shiall in such ease, and so long 
as he shall be called upon to perform such 
duties, reccive the full amount of bis salary, 
payable in like manner.”’ The reason 
why he proposed two-thirds was because he 
greatly objected to embarrass the fund with 
such heavy payments. The system was 
not adopted in the military profession, and 
he did not see why it should obtain in’ the 
legal. The system was objectionable to 
the country, and he thought that it was 
sufficient to do simple justice in the matter 
without conferring what would really be'a 
boon. 

Amendment proposed, in page 30, line 4, 
to leave out the words ** the fall,” in order 
to insert the words ** two thirds of the.”’ 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the rule hitherto invariably acted upon 
was that, if upon public grounds, it was 
deemed expedient to do away with a public 
office, they could not do so justly without 
giving to the officer the full ‘value of his 
office. He thought it would introduce a 
dangerous principle, if the House of Com- 
mons abrogated ‘any office conferred by 
contract on individuals for life—or quamdiu 
se bene gesserint without: giving full com- 
pensation. The 4th and 5th clauses of the 
Bill already passed,’ affirmed the ‘principle 
that the Commissioners were ‘entitled to 
their full salariés, and the House would 
act inconsistently in adopting this) Amend- 


_ment. ‘He ‘trusted the House would not 


lay down a new rule, which he thought 
would be disastrous ‘to the real interests: of 
the country. 

‘Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that'the prin. 
ciple laid down’ by ‘the hon. and ‘leartied 
Gentleman was quite new. Hedenied that 


there’ was ‘any contract between. the public: 


and these gentlemen. It seemed asthough 


lawyers were to’ be’ placed under a different 
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rule than other meh. * He remembered the 
abolitionof the Six' Clerks, ,. He proposed 
on’ that oceasion that the: retiring .allow- 
anee of those Gentlemen should be £700 
a year, ‘but they were allowed to take away 
with them £6,000 or £7,000 a year from 
the public treasury, 

Mr.‘ E. P. BOUVERIE «said, that. he 
thought the ‘hon. and learned, Attorne 
General put the illustration a little too high 
when he compared these Gentlemen’s .sa- 
Jaries to private property. But with regard 
to the justice of ‘the ease, the whole of 
these five Commissioners had been Com- 
missioners twenty-eight years. ago, and the 
country bad had the benefit: of their ser- 
vices for'that period. They were all com- 
petent to go on performing their work, and 
if an Act of Parliament deprived them, of 
their offices it was but just that they should 
be fully paid. In a public point of view) it 
was desirable not to be too niggard in such 
a matter, or otherwise officers whose places 
were to be abolished for the sake of. some 
reform would set: their faces against) the 
proposed change, and prove great obstacles 
in its way. 

Question put, ‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,’’, 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 77 ; 
Noes 43: Majority 34. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 136 (Salaries of Offieers of .the 
Court of Bankruptey). 

Mr. HENLEY asked for an explanation 
of the latter portion of the clause, which 
provided that the annual sums now payable 
out of the Consolidated Fund for the use 
and purposes of the Court for Relief of In- 
solvent Debtors and the officers thereof, 
other than the Commissioners of the said 
Court, shall be paid in future into the Bank 
of England, to the eredit of the Chief Re- 
gistrar’s account in Bankruptey. 

' Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, said, 
that the Insolvent Court, was entitled to, an 
allowance:in aid of its funds amoynting, to 
above £4,500 annually,,.1t was not pro- 
posed to make. any alteration whatever in 
the amount, but to transfer, the sum to the 
eredit of the new amalgamated jurisdiction. 
Itiwas but fair that,.as the, Court of Bank- 
ruptcy was to assume the liabilities of the 
Insolvent Court, it should likewise, obtain 
whatever advantages were attached to. it, 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE. thought, the 
right han. Gentleman had been misle! by 
some-of. the, officials of the, Court, of Bauk- 
ruptey.. There were no payments from, the 
Consolidated, , und, to, the, officers of the 
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Court other than. the /Comniissioners, but 
sums jwere annually voted) in Supply |to 
make good the deficiensy in the, funds of 
the Insolvent Court. As that Court was 
no longer to exist, he thought there. was 
something objectionable in voting sums of 
money at the, outset in aid of a fund which 
might, no louger .present a deficiency, and 
which, should it prove deficient, would 
. have to be made good by a Vote in Supply. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY suggested the 
leaving out of the last portion of the clause. 

After a short discussion, 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would strike out the latter part of the 
clause to which, objection had been taken, 
and would bring up a separate clause, pro- 
viding how much was to be taken ont of 
the Consolidated Fund and how much was 
to be voted every year. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 137 agreed to. 

Clause 138 (Pensions and Retiring Al- 
lowanees). 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE moved an 
Amendment, providing that the Lord Chan- 
cellor shall not have power to grant retir- 
ing allowances in cases of ill-health or per- 
manent infirmity, except after twelve years’ 
service. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY thought that 
the limit of five or seven years was long 
enough. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES suggested a limit 
of ten years. 

Mr. PEACOCKE suggested that there 
should be sume smaller amount of compen- 
sation where the period of service had been 
short. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, if 
the Committee thought it was necessary to 
insert a limit of time he would consent to 
insert seven years, though he thought that 
there might be some hardship arising even 
from this. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he would 
consent to the limit of seven years, and 
withdraw the Amendment he had moved. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 139 to 151 inclusive agreed to. 

Clause 152 (Abolition of ‘distinction’ be- 
between Trader and Non-trader). 

Mra: HENLAY moved an Amendment 
for the: purpose of raising the important 
question’ whether this great change, | ap- 
plying’ the bankrupt laws to noti-traders 
and! traders: alike, should) or should’ not 
take: place. Ile ‘would’ state: ‘to: ‘the 
Committee tivo or :three classes, of | per- 


Mr. E. P. Bouverie 
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sons who, would be injuriously affected. /by., 
it,.| It was, most, unjust by retrospective, 
action to place some persons in a position 
of advantage and others in,a position, of, 
amazing disadvantage, which, was never, 
contemplated when the parties contracted, 
A man’s father might have died twenty or 
thirty years ago leaving an estate charge. 
able with various amounts, and that .man,, 
as was commonly the practice, might have 
raised money by mortgage on the property 
to pay off his brothers and sisters, Lt was 
a debt, because the man covenanted with 
the mortgagee to repay the money, as well 
us pledged the land for it; but it was 
debt totally different in its nature from lia, 
vilities to his butcher or baker, because the 
creditor had a special security in the land 
for payment. A panic might arise—panics 
seemed to have their cycles, and appeared 
to come round every ten years. There was 
a panic in 1847, and another in 1857, when 
money was hardly to be obtained at all, 
and, if obtained, only ata most extravagant 
rate of interest. A. person in the situation 
which he had described might be called 
upon in such times of pressure to pay off 
his debt. If he did not it was proposed 
that judgment might be recovered, and he 
might be made a bankrupt. Le might be 
told that it was the ordinary case of a man 
against whom a judgment was recovered; 
but the screw in ordinary eases could not 
be compared with the screw of threatening 
to make such a person a bankrupt, to send 
him to prison; to seize everything belong- 
ing to him, even his most private papers, 
and to drag his wife into a court, which 
they had just heard was unfit for any one 
to enter. That was one class. of persons, 
and a numerous one. A, vast portion, of 
the land of England was mortgaged under 
those circumstances, and it did not apply 
exclusively to men of high rank and sta- 
tion. He. believed that the more they de- 
seended the scale the more, was the land 
mortgaged, and just’ in proportion as they 
descended the scale was the difficulty. of 
raising money, in, times of , pressure, in- 
creased—especially as the usury laws were 
repealed. It must not be supposed that it 
was a question which. only affected the 
higher elasses. It affected every man—- 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury. to the 
lowest cottager—and such a change ought 
not to be made without great. and, corre- 
sponding advantages. » Ile saw’ no,objecz, 
tion to’ there being one Court jinstead of 
two, If a. man wanted to, petition. the 
Court and to be wound. up, let. hin,,be 
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niade’ a’ bankrapt' and go ‘to’ the Bank- 
raptey Court; bint he! siw no’ reason why 
they should’ inelude! under ‘the operation: 
of the’ bankrupt Inw a elass of persons 
who ‘could ‘not fairly be said to bo ‘insol- 
vent’ debtors. Another class of eases was 
not unfirequent.” A man’ hada dimited 
estate. He eotild- not raise money ‘by 
mortgage. He had perhaps improvidently 
been spending more thaw his income. He 
had to incur debts to-put his family out in 
the world, purchasing commissions or ‘edu- 
cating them for professions. These debts 
were usually met by borrowing money on 
annuities. When the eldest son was 
twenty-four or twenty-five years of age 
ah arrangement was often made by which 
the entail was broken, money was raised on 
mortgage, the anneities were diseharged, 
atid the family was again placed in easy 
and comfortable circumstances. How would 
the Bill affect persons in that condition ? 
It said that any conveyance for that pur- 
pose-should be valid if the lender had no 
notice of any act’ of bankruptcy. These 
notices, of course, would inake: lenders of 
money very eareful. It would not be an 
easy matter sometimes to say whether a 
lender had received that. species of infor- 
mation which’ the law described as a ‘* no- 
tiee.””’ The definition of ** notice ” often 
gave rise to litigation, and therefore he be- 
lieved lenders of money would be very shy 
of dealing with persons under the eireum- 
stances he had described, who might be 
more or Jess deeply involved, and) might, 
perhaps, have judgments against them. 
Then, there was a third class of cases, also 
of not unfrequent oceurrence. He meant 
eases where persons, being ‘im difficulties, 
assigned their affairs to trustees, very often 
for the purpose of raising money by mort- 
gage to pay off other incumbrances. Some- 
times a father and'son joined in putting 
an estate under trust in that’ way, and 
their affairs were thus set right) without 
further trouble. This Bill, however, would 
interfere’with an arrangement of that kind, 
because it provided that every trust deed 
which did not felfil the conditions specified 
in' the ‘arrangement clause should be ut- 
terly void. The’ case’ he ‘had instanced 
was' Hot provided ‘for by the. Bill, and the 
consequence would be that these arrange- 
ments would be rendered impossible, -Men 
circumstaneed: ashe’ hod described would, 
therefore, be almost ruined; For ‘these 
reasons hé held that the ‘clause, naked as 
it’stood, ought not tobe agreed to. He 


héped the’ Attérney'Gencral would either 
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agree to exelade the large class uf persons 
he had) specified from the operation of the » 
measure, or, if nét, at least to introduce 
such provisions as would prevent that great 
ineonvenience which the Bill, as it:stood; 
must necessarily cause to that class. ‘He 
could not: see that by the proposed: ars 
rangement the smallest advantage would 
be conferred on'any one except the money~ 
lenders, who, he believed, were perfectly 
capable of taking care of themselves. He 
understood almost all the hon. ‘and learned 
Gentlemen in the House were against him on 
this oceasion. [“ Hear, hear!’’—‘* No!’’} 
He was glad there was some one to say” 
‘‘no,’’ but he feared that, generally, the law- 
yers were agamst him. He believed, how- 
ever, that mankind at large had little reason 
to feel satisfied when all the lawyers were 
on one side. When they were divided they 
fought the matter out, and so the truth 
was elicited ; but when there was a great 
preponderance of them on one side, it was 
high time for laymen to look out. -It was 
very desirable, no doubt, that the law 
should be made as symmetrical as possible ; 
but he could not forget that there had been 
great lawyers in the world before the pre- 
sent generation, and that. for some 200 
years they had drawn a geat distinction 
between trading and ether debtors. He 
was well’ aware that this distinetion had 
been much broken down in the present 
centory by the introduction of ‘he In- 
solvency Court system; but he believed 
there was an essential differenee between 
trading and commercial and non-traders 
debts, and he thought the distinction ought 
not to be demolished altogether, as. the 
Bill proposed. In moving the omission of 
cettain words, he did so, not: under the 
pretence that that would be the best way 
of altering the clauses, but for the sake of 
raising discussion on the question involved, 
He then moved the omission of the words 
** debtors whether’” after the word ** alll’”’ 
Mr. EDWIN JAMES thought the right) 
hon. Gentleman. had hardly done justices: 
to the lawyers, for during the debete on 
this Bill they had taken a most liberal and 
generous course, a number of them having 
voted against the enormous compensation 
proposed to be awardéd.. This clause in- 
volved one of the most important questions 
connected with the subject of bankruptcy, 
as affecting not merely ‘the mercantile ‘but; 
the social relations of the country, When; 
the Attorney General introduced the Bill. 
he: (Mr. James) stated that he would sup- 
port the: prineiple it embodied, and he cin- 
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tended. to do. so: He. must) admit, how- 
ever, that if it was tobe carried out, it 
ought to be surrounded with a great many 
protections. He found that by Clause 164 
every, judgment creditor who was entitled 
to sue out against a debtor a. writ of capias 
ad satisfaciendum— which could be got 
for a debt of £20—or to charge the debtor 
in execution, was authorized, at the end of 
one week from the signing of judgment, to 
sue out against the debtor, whether he be 
in custody or not, so long as he was in 
England, a summons, requiring him to ap- 
pear and be examined respecting his abi- 
lity to. satisfy the debt. Then, again, 
Clause 170 provided as follows :— 

“Upon the Appearance of the Debtor he may be 
examined on Oath, by or on behalf of the Oreditor 
and by the Court, respecting his Ability to satisfy 
the Debt, and for the Discovery of Property appli- 
cable in that Behalf, and shall be bound to pro- 
duce, on Oath or otherwise, such Books, Papers, 
and Documents in his Possession or Power relating 
to Property. applicable or alleged to be applicable 
to the Satisfaction of the Debt, as the Court. shall 
think fit, and to sign his Examination when re- 
duced into Writing ; and any Debtor who shall 
upon Examination wilfully fail to discover fully 
and truly to the best of his Knowledge and Belief 
all his Property, Real and Personal, inclusive of 
his Rights and Credits, and to produce all Books, 
Papers, and documents in his possession or Power 
relating thereto, shall be liable to be committed 


, by the Court as in the Case of a Bankrupt.” 


It appeared to him that that was a very 
dangerous and extraordinary power to con- 
fer on a creditor, and he could not help 
thinking that there ought to be some dis- 
tinction between a mercantile and, as the 
phrase was, a gentleman debtor. By the 
French code no one except the person 
trading was liable to the Bankrupt Law. 
But the present clause might be made the 
means of the greatest extortion. A young 
man who had contracted a debt of £40 or 
£50 might get into the hands of usurers, 
who might make the whole of his pro- 
perty subservient to their extortion. He 
had given notice of an Amendment, which 
he should press, to the effect that all 
Peers, whether Peers of Parliament or 
otherwise, should be equally liable to the 
bankrupt laws with Members of the House 
of Commons. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS believed that this 
was the first occasion on which a question 
had been brought before the House of 
Commons which had excited much discus- 
sion out of doors—namely, whether non- 
traders ought to be Jiable to the bankrupt 
laws. He regretted that a discussion, of 
so mtich importance should come on at so 
Mr. Edwin James 
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advanced a period of the Session. It. wag: 
to be remembered that. whatever the views’ 
of hon. Members might be as to the aboli- 
tion of the distinction between traders and 
non-traders, such o change was not des 
manded by commercial circles. The ques- 
tion that interested them was, whether 
they should have those Amendments in the 
administration and execution of the bank. 
rupt laws which they had demanded: The 
other question was not one of urgency, 
and was not demanded by the feeling of the 
country, and might have been postponed to’ 
another time. It ought. not. at all events 
to be legislated upon without a full ‘and 
searching investigation. Having had ’oe- 
casion to consider the subject, he would 
frankly state his belief that, to a certain 
extent, an irresistible argument might) be 
urged in favour of abolishing the present 
distinction between the trader and’ son- 
trader. When, however, he saw the 
sweeping manner in which the change was 
proposed to be made he felt the. greatest 
alarm. If the clause were adopted, ‘all 
non-traders would be brought under the 
peril of committing one of the acts of 
bankruptcy therein deseribed. Let ‘the 
Committee observe what these acts of bank- 
ruptey were, the Commission of any one of 
whieh would make a non-trader a bankrupt. 
By the 155th Clause seven acts of bank- 
ruptey might be committed by 4 ‘debtor.’ 
One was :—‘‘ If any debtor shall, with’ in 
tent to defeat or delay his ereditors, | de- 
part this realm.’’. Who was to judge of’ 
the motive for which a non-trader departed 
the realm? There was an all-important 
difference herein between a person earry- 
ing on business and one who was not. The 
duty of a trader was to be always at his 
post. If he quitted the country, it was his 
duty to make suitable arrangements, and 
to leave no engagements which his repre- 
sentatives could not satisfy. The burden 
of proving that he did not go abroad to de- 
fraud his creditors was,’ therefore, thrown 
upon the trader. But a non-trader ‘was 
not bound to be in the country, He had 
no place of business at which he was boutid 
to be present. Another act of ‘bankrupt- 
cy was defined to be, if the debtor ** being’ 
out of ‘this realm shall remain abroad)””'” 
That was.a most astonishing act of bank-*“ 
ruptey to apply to'a person who was''ndt'” 
in trade. Another: Act of ‘Bankruptey ° . 
was, nh ons e 

“ If any debtor shall stiffer himself tobe ‘arrest: 
ed or taken in execution :for any: debt not‘ due) ‘or’ 


shall suffer himself to be outlawed, or, prooune: his)" 
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goods, money, or chattels to be attached, sequest- 
ered, or taken, in execution, or make or cause to 
be. made, either within this realm or elsewhere, 
any fraudulent grant or conveyance of any of his 
lands, tenements,’ goods, or chattels, or make’ or 
cause to be made any fraudulent surrender of any 
of his, copyhold Jands or, tenements, or make or 
cause to, be made any fraudulent gift, delivery, or 
transfer of any of his goods or chattels, any such 
debtor doing; suffering, procuring, executing, per- 
mitting, making, or causing to be made, with such 
intent, any of the acts, deeds, or matters afore- 
said, shall be deemed to have thereby committed 
an act of bankruptey.” 


By Clause 158 it was enacted that 


“If any debtor, having been arrested or com- 
mitted to prison for debt, or on any attachment for 
non-payment of money, shall, upon such or any 
other arrest or commitment for debt or non-pay- 
ment of money, or upon any detention for debt, 
lie'in prison for fourteen days, or, having been ar- 
rested for any cause, shall lie in prison for four- 
teen days after any detainer for debt lodged 
against him, and not discharged, every such debtor 
shall thereby be; deemed to have committed an 
act of bankruptcy ; or if any such debtor, having 
been arrested, committed, or detained for debt 
shall escape out of prison or custody, every such 
debtor shall be deemed to have thereby committed 
an act of bankruptey from the time of such arrest, 
commitment, or detention.” 


He had. read these provisions to show how 
wholly inapplicable they were to the state 
of the law that had grown upin regard to 
the trade of the country. The law gave 
the trader certain advantages, but stipu- 
lated that in return he must regulate his 
conduct so as not to elude his engagements 
as a. commercial man. But these acts of 
bankruptcy that were framed and originated 
for traders were inapplicable to those who 
were not men'of business, and had no bu- 
siness habits,. At all events, it was  no- 
thiog more than justice, if they were going 
to make an alteration in the law, that they 
should. only apply it to debts contracted 
hereafter. Another safeguard ought to 
be inserted in the Bill, The Legislature 
might very safely permit all non-traders to 
be made bankrupts on their own petition. 
The Jaw. at..present: was that if a creditor 
were. in .a position to take any debtor in 
execution, having recovered jadgment 
against him, the debtor might be put in 
prison, either until he paid or until he 
volunteered himself to ¢ome under the In- 
solvent. Act, It, always seemed to him that 
whey the erediter liad got to the point 
when he, might put the debtor in prison; 
the law, might advantageously dispense 
with the formality of putting him in pri- 
son, and might.enable the creditor to sum- 
mon him before’ the Court of Bankruptey, 
and make him subject to the operation of 
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the Bankraptey ‘Law. If an’ alteration 
were made in’ these respects it would re- 
move a great objection to tle’ present Bill. 
By the 173rd’ section creditors might file’ 
an affidavit in the Distriet Court against a 
debtor, and the Court might issue a sum- 
mons to show cause why he ‘should not be’ 
adjudged a bankrupt, which summons was 
to be returnable in four days from the’ is- 
suing thereof; so that as the ‘Bill stood a 
non-trader might be summoned for £40, 
to appear in ‘four days, and, if he failed 
to do so, might be adjudged » bankrupt. 
Nothing could be more convenient as an 
engine of oppression than this. At pre- 
sent a summons in the case of traders was 
returnable in fourteen days ; and even this 
had been regarded in mercantile circles as 
productive of great hardship; but to ex- 
tend it to non-traders, and to reduce the 
time from fourteen tc four days, waa a 
proceeding unnecessary harsh, Unless 
the Attorney General limited this provision 
to those cases iv which a creditor was in a 
position to put his debtor in prison, or to 
cases iu which the debtor voluntarily sub- 
mitted to it, he would deem it his duty to 
vote for the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, he 
had given notice to leave out these objec- 
tionable clauses, The clause. now. under 
diseussion made an absolute identity be- 
tween those who were traders and those 
who were non-traders, and thus would effect 
a complete revolution in the law of bank- 
raptey. . There had at all times been a 
distinction between these two classes, in 
this country, and there was good ground 
for that distinction, for a man engaged in 
trade and commerce was hound at all times 
to meet his engagements, and to be ever 
at hand both with his person. and _pro- 
perty; but a man not engaged;in trade was 
not expected to have his estate in a con- 
dition to be at once turned into money,.to 
be in a place of business ready to meet, his 
creditor, or if he went abroad, to run the 
hazard of being adjudged a bankrupt, The 
vice of the Bill seemed, to be that it bad 
many clauses exceedingly proper as applied: 
to traders, but harsh and; oppressive to aw 
excessive degree when applied to those not 
engaged in trade. By virtue of a subse-,, 
quent clause in the Bill. Any man might be 
sumnioned before a Bankrupt Commissioner... 
or County Court Judge for a debt of, £40; ...; 
and, unless he could satisfy the Judge that... 
he could pay not only that debt. but any, 
other he might owe, he was to be declaped 
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a bankrupt. He doubted whether in any 
code,’ however severe, such a clause jad 
ever been found): A man might be on the 
moors in Scotland, or salmon fishing in'Ire- 
land, and be summoned to appear before the 
Court im London or before any provincial 
Court, however remote, within four daye, 
to be examined on oath as to his debts. 
It might be right that’ a man engaged in 
commerce should be able at once to pay 
everybody, but it was not necessary that 
every man not in trade, from the Arch- 
bishop downwards, should be compelled to 
appear at four days’ notice, and pay all 
his debts, or be declared a bankrupt. 
There were persons who had their incomes 
payable only at stated periods, who had 
no property, and to whom credit was given 
on the faith that they would pay when 
their salary was received. But if a ma- 
lieious creditor summoned such a person 
before the Court, and it came out that he 
could not at the time pay his debts, he 
would be declared a bankrupt. A farmer, 


as they all knew, looked to his crops to 
pay his debts; but, supposing he was sum- 
moned three or four months before harvest 
for a debt, the result might be that his 
crops would pass into other hands, and he 
would be ruined. He might refer to the 


case of officers of the army, also, whose 
pay came in periodically, and who, when 
moving about from place to place’ with 
their regiments, would be liable to be sum- 
moned for small debts. Were they to be 
declared bankrupts because at the time 
when they were summoned they were un- 
able to pay all their debts ? The distine- 
tion between traders. and non-traders had 
always prevailed in this country, and was 
not an arbitrary distinction, but was found- 
ed on common sense and the habits of 
mankind. It might be perfectly right and 
proper to frame stringent laws for traders, 
but that was no reason why those who 
were non-traders should be drawn into the 
net with them. He believed the parentage 
of these stringent clauses of the Bill did 
not belong to the Attorney General, but to 
certain classes of the mercantile commu- 
nity; The Bill contained provisions un- 
necessarily harsh towards non-trading debt- 
ors, possessing property not immediately 
convertible, and unnecessarily lenient :to- 
wards others, possessing no present pro- 
perty, but having expectancies which sooner 
or later might be realized. It no doubt 
contained many valuable provisions as re- 
garded. the commercial community; but 
those who were beyond the pale of trade 
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had not beon consulted regarding it, ante 
ho believed ‘that they were utterl\iendvaits 
of the consequences that’ would follow froti!! 
the adoption of the Bill as it stood.’ Boar 
clear distinetion was riot made ' betwee 
traders ‘and non-traders, the Bal ‘le® be! 
lieved, would ‘be productive ‘of miischiefy: 
that its framers had never contemplated: 
Sin FITZROY KELLY said, he was sin 
cerely desirous that this Bill should pass,” 
and he agreed with the Attorney General 
in supporting the principle of this clause, 
yet he could not help expressing the wish 
that his hon. and learned Friend had stated 
to the House the nature of the protection: 
and safeguards with which he meant to: 
accompany it. It might relieve some’ of 
his friends from the apprehensions whieh): 
not unnaturally, they entertained regard. 
ing this elause if they remembered that by’ 
the law of Scotland, as amended some 
years ago, the distinetion between traders 
and non-traders had been wholly abolished," 
and he was not aware that any serious” 
mischief; or any mischief at all, had arisen 
from its operation, He must' say that,’ 
much as he desired to see this Bill pass, 
he would rather see it withdrawn than’ not’ 
have a distinct assurance from the At 
torney General that some stron’ ‘safe 
guards would accompany the clause’ now 
under consideration. It was impossible not® 
to perceive that almost all the clauses which’ 
immediately followed ‘this, for the most 
part excellent in themselves as regards 
traders, were altogether inapplicable to @ 
number of other classes in the community 
whoso case seemed to have been entirely’ 
forgotten. A trader was bound to be'at 
all times ready to pay his debts—it was of 
the very essence of the solvency of a trader’ 
that he should, at any and every moment, 
be prepared with any sum of. money to’ 
meet every demand that might lawfully'be 
brought against him ; but would they ap- 
ply the clauses constituting acts of bank-' 
ruptey, for instance, to landed proprietors? 
He was sorry to say that’ nine-tenths, or 
perhaps nineteen-twentieths, of the landed 
proprietors of the country had their pro” 
perty more or less subjeet to’ mortgage.” 
A mortgage debt, though’ due in point of 
law, was not intended to bé claimed; iand” 
ran on yeat after year ; ' but'to apply to” 
such a case the'provisions of this Act would’ 
be to introduce a revolution’ in’ the while® 
state of property,’ ‘and the condition in” 
which every man in the kingdom who Hap- 
pened to be a landed proprietor would ‘be 


placed. .. A gentleman! possessed of an iti’ 
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come fro » landed property of some £2,000 
ayear might have some debts, though, on 
the. whole, in easy cirenmstancea ; there 
might be a mortgage debt ; some ill-natured 
creditor might issue a summons against 
him, and unless, he was able to satisfy that 
mortgage debt in four days he was liable 
to be declared a bankrupt by the Judge in 
Bankruptey. He could not agree to such a 
clause unless the Attorney General at once 
consented to render inapplicable to non- 
traders in general the whole series of pro- 
visions respeeting acts of bankruptcy ; and, 
ag an additional safeguard, he would sug- 
gest that as to the cireumstances in which 
a non-trader should be made a bankrupt, 
heshould be summoned, not within a given 
time, for that should in all cases depend on 
the discretion of the Judge, but only on 
fair and ample notice given. The debtor 
should then appear, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to give such infor- 
mation respecting his affairs as might seem 
reasonable to the Judge ; and if it should 
appear—but only if it should appear—that 
he was utterly unable to pay his debts, that 
he was living on hia creditors, and that it 
was necessary the bankrupt law should be 
put in operation against him—in these cir- 
cumstanees only should he be made a bank- 


rupt, and thus prevented from wasting the 


estate. It was necessary to introduce into 
the Bill the most careful and specific pro- 
visions with regard to the notice to all 
non-traders, A trader was bound to be 
always in presence to meet his creditors; 
but nou-traders might be absent on the 
Continent for a year or two without their 
address being known even to their own 
families, and these cases could not be dealt 
with unless satisfactory evidence was given 
that the absent debtor had proper notice. 
Before. going further with this Bill the 
Committee had a right to expect from his 
hon, and learned Friend the Attorney 
General a clear and specific explanation of 
the safeguards he meant to provide in the 
case of non-traders. 

Mr, MALINS concurred in thinking that 
the question raised by this clause was one 
of the last degree of importance. It was 
one of the most valuable provisions of the 
Bill, providing for the assimilation of the 
law of debtor and creditor to all classes of 
the comm mity. He thought it right that 
every faviiity should be given for the re- 
covery.of \debts, and that there should be 
one uniform system by which those who 
were unable to pay their debts should have 
their debts adjudicated, He agreed, how- 
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ever, that many qualifications should be 
made with ‘reference to non-traders.. They 
should not be liable to be made bankrupts 
in the manner provided by the Bill; but 
only after judgment was obtained. The 
great principle which it was desirable to 
establish was that those who did not pay 
their debts should be made with the greatest 
facility. to do so, or at least to make a 
cessio bonorum to their creditors; and that 
then, whether traders or non-traders, they 
should be restored to their original position 
and to the capacity of acquiring property. 
Did the Committee think that non-traders 
who were in debt should be allowed to re- 
tain possession of their property by simply 
crossing the Channel? He was of opinion 
that if a proper notice were given at the 
residence of a non-trader, who was abroad, 
and he did not within a specified time—say 
@ month or six weeks—return and settle 
with his creditors, every facility should be 
given to the latter to obtain possession of 
his property. The reckless habits of ex- 
travagance now too prevalent in the upper 
and middle classes of society would be 
checked when it was found that debt could 
not be ineurred with impunity. It was said 
traders were bound to be always ready to 
meet the elaims of their creditors; but 
ought not non-traders to be equally so 
bound? By going to Boulogne a debtor 
could avoid his creditors, or at least could 
put such difficulties in their way as 
amounted to an avoidance of them; but 
this Bill would compel him either to give 
up all his property for their benefit, or to 
come home and deal with them as he must 
do if he were a trader. No doubt: proper 
safeguards ought to be provided, so as to 
prevent an oppressive creditor from making 
even a trader bankrupt ; but the principle 
of the clause deserved the approval of the 
Committee. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, the question raised 
in the clause now under discussion was 80 
important that it ought not to be disposed 
of summarily, and he therefore begged to 
move that the Chairman report progress. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL hoped 
the Motion for reporting progress would 
not be pressed. The House was then as 
full as he could expect to have it during 
the discussion of this Bill, and it would be 
convenient that night to dispose of the 
question raised by this clause. 

Siz WILLIAM JOLLIFFE hoped his 
hon. Friend would presevere in his Motion 
to report progress, The subject was one 
of the gravest import, and came on at that 
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hour quite unexpecteilly. ‘It could not be 
properly discussed at so late an hour. He 
asked what could be the position of officers 
in the ‘army and navy when the present 
clause ‘passed’? He hoped the fullest op- 
portunity would be given for the discussion 
of this clause. 

House ‘resumed. 

Mr. MALINS said, that the clause now 
under consideration was of the very essence 
of the Bill, and he wished to know whe- 
ther, if it was rejected, the Attorney Gene- 
ral would withdraw the Bill. If he was 
disposed to do so, it would be useless to 
ask the House to ‘spend several mornings 
in consideration of other clauses. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the clauses of the Bill might be so altered 
as to remove many of the objections to the 
principle in dispute, and many opportuni- 
ties would arise in the consideration of the 
subsequent provisions of the Bill for dis- 
cussing whether or not non-traders should 
be included within its operation. Although 
he thought it was most important that they 
should be included, he should not be dis- 
posed to abandon the measure if the House 
decided that they should not. The greater 
part of the remaining clauses were merely 
a repetition of the existing law, inserted in 


order that the whole of the law might be 


comprehended in one Act. He therefore 
thought there was a reasonable prospect of 
arriving at the end of the Bill in time for 
it to go to the other House, so as to be 
passed into law during the present Ses- 
sion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I think the 
best way will be to put the Bill for Thurs- 
day evening. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS was glad the 
noble Lord had fixed the further considera- 
tion of the Bill for Thursday evening, as it 
would be impossible to proceed with one 
clause before the Committee had arrived 
at a decision upon the principle of including 
non-traders. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE suggested to 
the Attorney General the propriety of so 
amending the subsequent clauses of the 
Bill as to obviate the objections entertained 
to the clause relating to non-traders. 

Mr. AYRTON thought that if the At- 
torney General wished to pass his Bill he 
should limit its application to traders, leav- 
ing the question as to non-traders to be 
dealt with in a separate measure in a 
future Session. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Thursday. 

Sir William Jolliffe 
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Order for Committee read, 

Motion made, and Question. proposed, 
‘*That Mr. Speaker do now leave. the 
Chair,”’ 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would propose 
as an Amendment, that the House should 
resolve itself into Committee that day three 
months. He charged the Government, 
he said, with something like a deliberate 
breach of faith. On, the 16th of February 
the Secretary to the Treasury, in reply to 
a question from the hon. Member for Mont- 
rose, stated that the Resolutions then be- 
fore the House were not intended to apply 
to Scotland or Ireland.. In consequence 
of that authoritative statement, the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin countermanded a meeting 
which he had convened for the purpose af 
protesting against the extension of wine 
licences to Ireland, and mans of the Irish 
Members in consequence, he was sorry 
to say, supported the English Bill. He 
thought, moreover, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in proposing the. present 
Bill, forgot. many cireumstanees peculiar to 
Ireland, The Irish licensing system was 
in many respects better than that of Eng- 
land. The present Bill sought to re-es- 
tablish, a system long since abolished. 
In a debate which took place in_ the 
Irish. House of Commons in 179], Mr. 
Grattan said it would be necessary to regu- 
late the granting of licences, with the view 
of taking from the Commissioners that 
power and lodging it with the quarter ses- 
sions. The third clause of the present Bill 
provided that the power of giving licences 
should rest practically with, the, polige 
Commissioners and not with the ordinary 
magistrates. The Chancelior of the Exche- 
quer had laid down. the proposition that 
the consumption of ardent spirits diminished 
as the consumption of wine increased, But 
the facts in Ireland did not. bear out that 
assertion. In 1800 the number of gallons of 
wine consumed in Ireland was 1,200,000; 
of ardent spirits, 4,140,000, In 1810 the 
consumption of wine was 1,100,000 gallons; 
of spirits, 3,600,000. In 1820, the con- 
sumption of wine amounted to only 500,000 
gallons, and that of spirits, to 3,800,000. 
The relative proportions, were the, same jn 
1830 and 1840. In 1858 the consump- 
tion of both wine and spirits had decreased, 
which was to be accounted for by a remark- 
able increase in the consumption, of, tea 
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The argument of the Chancellor of | the 
Exchequer therefore was inapplicable to 
Ireland, however it might be true of Eng- 


land. In Ireland there was a number of ; 


House will, upon, this, day, three months, resolze 
itself into the said Committee.” 


—instead thereof, 
Question proposed,,.‘‘ That the words 


refreshment-hotises, in which no spirituous | proposed to be left out; stand part of the 
liquors were ‘sold; but, as these houses | Question. 


would all be ‘subject to a tax under ‘the | 


present Bill, the result would be that: the 
owners ‘would, ‘on paying a little more, 
take out licénees to'sell liquors. All who 
had studied the question of intemper- 
ance agreed with Father Mathew in say- 
ing that, whenever the licensing system 
was increased intemperance would be in- 
creased, and’ this constituted the chief 
objection to the measure of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that he was prepared 
to change the drunkenness uf England for 
the drunkenness’ of France; but was he 
prepared to change the social life of the 
middle classés of England for the social 
life of the middle classes of Franee? In 
the larger cities of France the middle 
classes hardly lived in their homes, but in 
drinking-houses. No doubt it would be 
said that if some lighter drink were substi- 
tuted for ardent spirits, good might be 
effected ; but he had shown that, as the 
drinking of wine increased in Ireland, so 
did the drinking of spirits. The quarter 
from whence this Bill proceeded furnished 
the strongest argument against it. It is 
the proposal of a Finance Minister. His 
business is to augment the public revenue ; 
and, whether he does so by diminishing 
public morality is not a question whieh 
seems to attract much attention at the Ex- 
chequer. He boasts that he will increase 
the revenue by facilitating the sale and 
consumption of intoxicating drinks. There 
have been Chancellors of the Exehequer— 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) is one of 
then—who might make a very different 
boast—namely, that they increased the 
revenue by raising the duty on sueh ar- 
ticles. He regretted that the present Go- 
verninent had not tried the experiment of 
still further raising the excise on spirits, 
instead of adopting this reckless and im- 
moral policy of endeavouring to secure 
national finances by endangering that na- 
tional character for temperance which, 
since the labours of the good Father Ma- 
thew, has’ been the lappy characteristic of 
Trelatid. 

. Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the end 
of thé Question, in order ‘to'‘add the words ‘this 





CoroneL DUNNE seconded. the Amend- 
ment, because the present. Bill transferred 
the regulation of the sale of spirits from 
the magistrates to the Excise, and that 
efficient supervision over drinking houses 
which was desirable would not be obtained. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS would not 
enter into the merits of the Bill, but wished 
to call to the recollection of the House what 
had passed about five o'clock that even- 
ing. The hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire drew attention to the state of 
public business, and to the extreme. incon- 
venience of protracted debates, which were 
brought on after midnight. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire had 
contrasted the course adopted by the pre- 
sent Administration, with that pursued by 
the Government of Sir Robert Peel, which 
never brought on measures that were op- 
posed at a late hour; the consequences be- 
ing that they suececded in getting through 
the business in a most satisfactory manner. 
The Bill now before the House had stood 
for some time on the notice paper; and his 
hon, Friend, the Member for the King’s 
County, representing one of the most im- 
portant constituencies in Ireland, had given 
notice of an Amendment that it be read a 
third time that day three months; notwith- 
standing which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer rose at half-past twelve o’clock, 
and moved that the Speaker should leave 
the chair. Lower down on the list, of the 
evening’s business was a similar measure 
for Scotland, notices of Amendments to 
which had likewise been given. His ob- 
ject was to facilitate the progress of public 
business, and to obtain for those measures 
a satisfactory discussion, and he therefore 
begged to move that the debate be ad- 
journed. [‘‘ Oh!’’] Hon. Gentlemen eried 
‘Oh!’ but. Members sitting behind the 
Ministerial Bench had interrupted the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for the King’s 
County, with cries of ‘* Move!’ before ne 
had half finished his short, and moderate 
statement in support of the Amendment. 
He did. not blame hon, Members for wish- 
ing to prevent, digeussion; but he blamed 
the Government for the pernicious and ob- 
noxious practice of bringing on Bills which 
they: knew would provoke discussion at so 
late an hour. In order that the: House 
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tight, at one o’clock in the morning, pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the forty-seven 
or forty-eight other Bills standing on the 
‘paper, with some reasonable prospect of ad- 
vancing them a stage, he begged to move 
the adjournment of the dehate. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, the noble Lord was, no doubt, 
sincere in his desire to forward public bu- 
siness; but he could not compliment him 
on his choice of the mode for effecting that 
purpose. The Motion of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire, if adopted, instead 
of being rejected as an inconvenient re- 
straint, would not have applied to the pre- 
sent Bill, which had been taken up at a 
quarter, and not at half-past twelve, as 
the noble Lord imagined. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the King’s County stated his argu- 
ments against the Bill, with his usual! abi- 
lity, and with great fairness ; but it was 
quite evident that the natural time for op- 
position was to the second reading, when 
the Bill came on at eight o’clock, and when 
great numbers of Irish Members were in 
the House. Four-fifths of the Representa- 
tives of Ireland, he ventured to say, eagerly 
desired that this measure should be adopted. 
[“ No, no!”’] The momentary expression 
of impatience during the speech of the hon. 
Member for the King’s County, had been 
provoked by his travelling over the general 
question, which had been largely discussed 
when the principle of the English Bill was 
agreed to, Separate Bills for Ireland and 
Scotland were introduced for convenience 
of form and procedure. He repudiated the 
idea that there had been any breach of 
faith with the House. No distinction what- 
ever had been made between the three 
kingdoms in the Resolution which was 
adopted; and it had been distinctly made 
known, early in the course of the discus- 
sion on the English Bill, that measures 
would be subsequently introduced for the 
other portions of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. O‘BRIEN had always supported 
the removal of restrictions from the spirit 
trade; but that was a different thing from 
the support of a monopoly. The feeling 
of the people of Ireland was not that 
which had been’ represented by his hon. 
Colleague. 

Mr, BLAKE believed that this Bill 
would do more towards promoting tem- 
perance and morality in Ireland than any 
measure that had been passed for many 
years. The Trish peeple were very glad to 
get a glass of wine whenever they could. 
What he meant was that they would gladly 


Lord John Manners 





take a glass of wine in. preference to a 
glass of spirits, This Bill would be a 
blessing to Ireland, and he thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for ‘it. 

Mr. M‘MAHON had asked the opinion 
of several of his constituents, and had not 
heard one expression of dissent to the Bill} 
except by a teetotaller, who was in favour 
of @ Maine liquor law. Sie 

Mr. BUTT, after the immense ‘prepon- 
deranee of opinion among’ Irish Members 
in favour of the measure appealed to thé 
noble Lord to withdraw the’ Motion of 
adjournment. 

CotoxeL DICKSON denied that the 
majority of Irish Members were in favour 
of the Bill, and said that, if they were 
polled, the measure would certainly’ be 
condemned by them. Drinking was thé 
great vice of Ireland, This Bill would en- 
courage drinking, and it would be fraught 
with great disadvantage to the people. ° 

Question, *‘ That the Debate be now ad! 
journed,”’ 

Put, and negatived. 

Question put, ‘* That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :— Ayes 136; Noes 
38: Majority 98. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Bill considered in Committee, 

In reply to Lord Naas, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER stated that by this Bill the obliga- 
tion to pay the licence duty would apply, 
in Ireland, to those refreshment-houses, 
uot being wine-houses, which were open at 
night. 

House resumed. Committee report Pro- 
gress ; to sit again on Thursday at Twelve 
of the clock. 

House adjourned at 
Three o’elock; 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 17, 1860, 
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ANNUITY, TAX (EDINBURGH, MONT, 
8 0! S900 O ROSE} de!) BILL. 
ig ' SECOND READING. 
“Order of the Day, for the Second Read- 


ing read, ., 

Stas Duke or ARGYLL said, he rose 
with great satisfaction to move that the 
Bill be read a second time. Fiye or six 
attempts had been made to settle by legis- 
lation the disputes arising out of this ob- 
noxious, tax; but until now none of these 
measures had reached their Lordships’ 
House, althongh more than one had: re- 
ceived the sanction of the House of Com- 
mons to the second reading, and although 
it had. been the anxious.desire of successive 
Governments to settle this disagreeable, 
aud, as far as Edinburgh was concerned, 
obnoxious question. To such an extent 
had the ill-feeling occasioned by this tax 
been carried in Edinburgh that the offi- 
cers of justice who endeavoured to enforce 
payment had been assaulted, and crimi- 
prosecutions brought against the ag- 
gressors failed from the impossibility of 
getting a jury to conviet them. The mi- 
nisters of the Established Church in Edin- 
burgh were not, as in England and other 
parts of Scotland, supported out of the an- 
cient property of the Church, but entirely 
by a personal tax, upon the occupiers: of 
houses, which was imposed by an Act of 
the reign of Charles II.. It was analogous 
to, ministers money in Ireland, which had 
recently been abolished. He was ready to 
admit the truth of the arguments upon the 
other side, that property was taken subject 
to the tax; but the impost was growing 
more and more obnoxious, and the neces- 
sity imposed upon clergymen of having re- 
course to law, to enforce payment called for 
immediate legislation. The Bill satisfac- 
torily accommodated the difficulty by pro- 
viding from other means the stipend of 
£600 a year payable to all the existing 
ministers of Edinburgh and to their suc- 
cessors, whose number was, as vacancies 
occurred in certain churches, to be reduced 
by five. As at present levied the tax was 
very oppressive, and: but a portion of the 
city of Edinburgh was liable to the demand. 
The whole College of Justice, moreover, 
was, exempted; so that while the lawyers, 
who formed a very» considerable, and ‘by 
ho tieans the least’ thriving portion of the 
population of the city, had nothing to pay, 
the poorer classes found themselves subject 
toa tax.of 10d. in. the pound. To remedy 
this grievance, and to provide a substitute, 
the same ‘sum of £2,000, at present de- 





rived from the pevenues of the Leith Har- 
bour Fund, would. be retained ;, a, new ar- 
rangement; of the moneys received, from 
pew-rents would be made, and the balance 
would be raised by a fixed rate of 4d. in 
the pound, which would be collected with 
the police tax, to obviate those conseien- 
tious scruples which certain persons might 
entertain, The security and permanence 
of the Established Church would thus be 
provided for, and a difficulty in the way of 
every successive Government would be got 
rid of. The magistrates and Town Council 
of Edinburgh, from whom the noble Mar- 
quess opposite had just presented petitions, 
had been active in urging on various Ad- 
niinistrations the necessity of effecting a 
settlement, but they wholly neglected to 
suggest a substitute for the tax. Every 
one of the principles embodied in this Bill 
had successively received their sanction, 
and it was with regret and surprise that 
the learned Lord Advocate learned their 
determination to oppose it. The Bill had 
passed the House of Commons by a con- 
siderable majority, and all the Scotch 
Members present, with the exception of 
two, voted im its favour. He hoped their 
Lordships would cousent unanimously to 
its adoption, as any Amendments which 
might now be introduced would endanger 
its success in the present Session. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tue Ear or DERBY said, that having 
examined the provisions of the Bill, and 
watched the spirit in which it had been 
introduced, he was of opinion that it, was 
an honest attempt to settle a very difficult 
question, For this reason, therefore, and 
considering the inexpediency of postponin, 
the settlement of the question, he hope 
their Lordships would not endanger the 
passing of the Bill by introducing any 
Amendments into it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had represented the city of Edinburgh 
for some years, and with great pleasure 
to himself, except for this question of the 
Annuity Tax, which was the bane of his 
life. He, along with others, had endea- 
voured to come to some accommodation 
on the question, but unsuccessfully ; and 
it was with great pleasure, therefore, that, 
he now saw a, Bill introduced which was 
likely to pass, with the approbation of both 
sides of the House. 

Motion agreed to, 

Bill read, 2°, and committed, to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. House on Thursday 
next. 
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TITLES TO LAND (SCOTLAND) ACT (1858) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, said, the 
best mode of acquainting their Lordships 
with the previons history of this Bill would 
be to read a letter which he had received 
fron the Lord Advocate on the subject. 


“ The Titles to Land (Scotland) Bill never was 
discussed in the House of Commons in any of its 
stages. It is not a party Bill, but a Bill intro- 
ducing certain legal reforms in conveyancing, on 
which both sides are substantially agreed, and the 
general scope of which was the same as one pre- 
pared by the Lord Advocate under Lord Derby’s 
Government. Any difference of opinion which 
ever existed in regard to it, related to incidental 
details.” 


He was glad to say that, whatever party 
had been in office, there was no diminution 
in the zeal for legal reform; and he could 
not but acknowledge that, in this respect, 
the noble Earl near him had been very 
fortunate in the selection of his law officers. 
The Lord Advocate proceeded to say: 


‘It was introduced on the 8th of March; it was 
read a second time on the 20th of March without 
opposition or discussion of any kind. It met with 
warm approval and careful consideration from the 
profession in Scotland. On the 7th of May it 
was committed, pro forma, to have certain Amend- 
ments of my own introduced, without a single 
word of discussion. It was then reprinted, as 
amended in Committee; a form which every Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons is aware does not 
imply consideration or discussion. As reprinted 
it stood for Committee, and has so remained from 
that time to the present without a single step of 
progress. It was on three several morning sittings 
sent with five other Bills to the same Committee ; 
but of these only two made any progress. The 
rest, including the Titles to Land Bill, have not 
yet had a single clause considered ; and not one 
word has been said in the House of Commons on any 
one of its provisions. I thus found myself, on the 
9th of July, with six or seven important Scotch 
measures, only two of which had even entered 
Committee. I therefore selected the two purely 
legal measures which might fitly commence in the 
Lords; stated in my place in the House of Com- 
mons that 1 withdrew them with the intention of 
having them introduced elsewhere, ‘and placed 
them next day in your Lordships’ hands. They 
arrive a fortnight sooner than they could have 
done, even had it been possible to overtake them 
in the ‘Commons, and will come down when the 
overcrowding of the orders in that House has 
ceased. Before I took this step, I arranged all 
the clauses with the town-clerks and the superiors 
in a way which is satisfactory to them; and the 
question with the local registrars, which is a very 
subordinate one, is the only point on which, as far 


as I am aware, any difference of opinion exists in 
any quarter, I only endeavoured, in very difficult 
circumstances, to prevent two important ‘mea. 
sures, which would have met with no’ other ob- 
struction than fair discussion of their details, from 
being defeated by want of time ; nor can I see that 
any interest, public or private, has suffered by the 
course I have pursued. ‘These are the, facts, 

T think it right that your Lordship should be in 
possession of them.” 


With regard to the Bill itself, m the year 
1858 an Act was passed for simplifying 
the forms and diminishing the expense of 
completing titles to land in Seotland; but 
it did not include burgage tenure; and the 
great object of this Bill was to extend the 
same legislation to that class of titles, 
There was a clause which gave advantages 
to the registration of deeds in Edinburgh, 
and the local registrars were afraid that it 
would abstract business from them; but he 
was happy to say that the Lord Advocate 
had come to a satisfactory arrangement 
with them. 

Moved, That the Bill be new read 2°, 

THe Eart or DERBY said, he knew 
nothing of the merits of the Bill. He 
still thought that the course adopted. by 
the Lord Advocate was not only unusual, 
but highly irregular, and one that should 
not be drawn into a precedent. Whatever 
that irregularity, however, it was nothing 
as compared with the irregularity of which 
the noble and learned Lord had just. been 
guilty ; because it certainly was the: first 
time that, in reference to any proceedings 
in that House, a Member of the other 
House had been furnished, through the 
medium of a Member of this House, with 
an opportunity of making a speech, to their 
Lordships, and by the voice of the Lord 
Chancellor explaining bis reasons fur adopt, 
ing a particular course of proceeding, Such 
| a complication of irregularities as had been 
| effected by the noble and learned Lord in 
this House, and by the Lord, Advocate in 
the other House, he must say he never 
recollected in the whole of his Parliament- 
ary experience. With that single observa- 
tion he would dismiss the question of the 
Lord Advoeate’s letter. If the, Bill had 
met with opposition at a particular |stage 
in the Ilouse of Commons, it was) colely 
owing to the course which had, been. pur- 
sued by the Lord Advocate.limself. . lt 
was stated by that learned Lord/that the 
Bill contained the, same provisions as, the 
measure of the late Lord Adyacate,.and 
which measure met, with, general, approval, 
although circumstances preveuted its, pass- 
ing last year, and it was, uuderatood that 
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4t would be reintrodiced. ‘If the’ Bill lad 
undergone ho discussion in the House of 
‘Commons, it was because the Seotch Mem- 
bers were in the habit of facilitating their 
business more by their action out of doors 
than in’ the House; and it was owing to 
the Lord Advocate having, without an un- 
derstanding with the Scotch Members, in- 
troduced material alterations, that had led 
tothe whole difficulty. Had these altera- 
tions and A niendments not been introduced, 
and had the Bill been ‘carried on as it was 
originally introduced, no objection would 
have ‘been raised ‘on’ either’ side of the 
House, and it would long since have come 

to their Lordships in the regular course. 
But ‘the learned Lord’ chose to introduce a 
uumber of Améndments upon which great 
differences’ of opinion arose and objections 
were ‘taken ; ‘so ‘that at the time the Bill 
was withdrawn from the House of Com- 
mons, there were four-and-a-half pages of 
Amendments of which notice had been 
given. In these cireumstances the Lord 
Advocate withdrew the measure from the 
House of Commons for the purpose of re- 
introducing it in this House, and sending 
it back to the Commons at a late period of 
the Session. He (the Earl of Derby) might 
have used the expression that it looked 
like smuggling a Bill through Parliament. 
The Lord Advocate rather indignantly re- 
pudiated any notion of such an intention, 
and he was bound to assume that no such 
intention was entertained ; but all he could 
say was, that if it were desired to smuggle 
a Bill through Parliament, a more effectual 
plan could searcely be devised than to 
withdraw it from ‘the House of ' Commons 
when the Scotch Members were present, 
to introduce it into this House, and to send 
it back to the other House in the ‘last few 
days of the Session, when most of the 
Scotch Members’ had left town. He was 
assured, however, that what had been done 
had been done in perfect good faith, and 
he did not hesitate to assume that that 
was the case. | But''the noble and learned 
Lord (the Lord Chancellor) was very much 
mistaken and very much misled if he be- 
lieved that the Bill now lying on the’ table 
was the Bill which was withdrawn in the 
House of Commons, because the Lord Ad- 
vocate had withdrawn the greater portion 
of his Amendments and’ restored the Bill 
to's form in which it was perfectly satis- 
factory to thé late Lord Advocate. ‘If the 
same course had’ been pursued in the’ other 
House, there would have been no occasion 
for ‘any irregularity’ at all: He! acquitted 
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the noble and learned Lord of any desire 
to obtain an undue advantage; but he 
could not acquit him of irregularity in the 
course which he had pursued, still less in 
the part which he had taken to-night. 
But, as the Bill was amended, he had no 
wish to impede its progress, although he 
hoped in the future more regularity would 
be observed. 

Eart' GRANVILLE said, the’ noble 
Karl complained very much of the irregu- 
larity of the course which the Lord Advo- 
cate and the Lord Chancellor had pursued. 
There might be a certain amount of irre- 
gularity, but the letter did not refer to 
anything which had passed in their Lord- 
ships’ House. The noble Earl himself had 
not only been guilty of great irregularity 
in describing minutely what had passed in 
the other House, but he was sorry to say 
had given an impression which was not 
correct. The Amendments of the Lord 
Advocate had not been the cause of the 
delay: and as to the Bill being different 
now, it was a perfect proof of the good 
faith of the Lord Advocate, because he 
eould not wish to take any advantage when 
he endeavoured to put the Bill in a shape 
which would be acceptable to the House of 
Commons, He held that the course which 
had been pursued in regard to this Bill 
was very desirable and necessary for the 
furtherance of the public business, the pre- 
sent state of which had attracted the atten- 
tion of the noble Earl as well as of others. 

Lorp CRANWORTH hoped the Lord 
Chancellor would consider the case of the 
local registrars, whose interests would be 
seriously affected by this Bill. 

Lorp BROUGIIAM said, he would have 
been exceedingly sorry if the Lord Advo- 
eate had, from any motive whatever, even 
that of self-defence, written a letter to his 
noble and learned Friend on the woolsack, 
referring to any proceedings in their Lord- 
ships’ House. He had listened carefully, 
however, to the letter of his right hon. and 
learned Friend, and did not catch a single 
allusion, even the most remote, to any- 
thing that had passed in this House. In 
considering the propriety of the course 
which had been taken, it should be re- 
membered that, whoever objected to the 
introduction of Bills as now proposed, and 
contended that they should pass through 
the other House in regular course, knew 
very little of the manner in which busi- 
ness was carried.on in that House. Whe- 
ther it was owing to the superhuman elo- 
quence that was now so abundant, or the 
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2019 Conjugal Rights 
deeply interesting character-of the rea- 
soning, ‘the House of Commons was ra- 
pidly justifying its ancient etymology and 
becoming a Parliamentuim, a Colloquium, 
a place of talk, and of nothing but talk. 
But, whether from this, or from whatever 
other eause, it was certainly the case that 
important measures were delayed in the 
other House not only for days or weeks but 
for months, without the possibility of a 
single step being taken in advance, and 
then hurried through or thrown over in 
the most wholesale manner. He under- 
stood that this Bill was hung up in the 
Commons from the 2nd of May to last 
week, without the least progress being 
made. He believed, therefore, that the 
transfer of the measure to their Lordships’ 
House was the most convenient course that 
could be taken. 

THe Ear. or DERBY explained that 
he did not impute to the Lord Advocate 
any irregularity in referring to the pro- 
ceedings of their Lordships’ House. He 
was aware that the right hon. Gentleman 
had avoided any such allusions, although, 
of eourse, the letter was written entirely 
on account of what had taken place in this 
House. \ The irregularity consisted in the 
Lord Advocate, by means of a letter, prac- 
tieally making a speech in their Lordships’ 
House for the purpose of explaining the 
course he had pursued in the other branch 
of the Legislatare. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR aaid, he 
had hoped that after hearing the letter of 
the Lord Advocate the noble Earl would 
have apologized for the mistake into which 
he had fallen. He thought the facts which 
had been stated must have convinced the 
noble Earl that there was no foundation for 
the suspicion that he (the Lord Chancellor) 
and the Lord Advocate had conspired to 
smuggle a Bill through Parliament, and 
now that he was undeceived, some expres- 
sion of regret was to be expected. He 
eould not see that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had committed any ir- 
regularity whatever in writing the lettor he 
had read to their Lordships. He had 
simply stated the facts, which it was indis- 
pensable should be made known for the 
vindication of his conduct. 

Tue Eant or DERBY said, he had not 
charged the noble and learned Lord and 
the Lord Advocate with what he was pleased 
to term a‘conspiracy. He must say, how- 
ever, that the facts of the case, as they 
came ‘before them on the introduction of 
the measore, did justify him in calling the 
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for having commented upon) what he be., 
lieved to be a Parliamentary irregularity. 
He never had, and never would apologize, 
for commenting publicly on public, matters, 
If he had hurt the personal feelings of the 
noble and learned) Lord or of, the Lord 
Advocate no one would. regret it more than, 
himself; but. he was not aware that he 
had done anything in the course of the dis. 
cussion which required apology. ; 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the pro- 
priety of making an apology was for the 
noble Earl himself to consider; but, he 
trusted their Lordships would feel satisfied 
that the Lord Advocate was not open to 
the charge of having pursued any irregular 
or underhand course in regard. to this Bill, 

Tue Eart or DERBY repeated, that 
he disclaimed the idea of imputing such 
conduct to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, 

Motion agreed to, 2 

Bill read 2* accordingly; and commitied 
to a Committee of the whole House on 
Thursday, the 26th instant, 


CONJUGAL RIGHTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED, FIRST READING, 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had to offer to their Lordships another 
Bill, which was the brother, if he might 
say so, of the one they had. been discussing; 
and which he hoped would meet with a 
more gentle reception. It was a Bill to 
gmend the Law of Scotland in regard to 
Conjugal Rights. Had this Bill remained 
in the other House it would certainly never 
have reached their Lordships’ House during 
the present Session. The Scotch Courts 
of law had the power of dissolving marri- 
ages, and that power was often abused by 
collusive expedients being resorted to by 
Englishmen in order to obtain the advant- 
ages of the Scotch law. For instance, it 
was a common thing for persons to’ go 
from England to Scotland for a divorce 
whe were not domiciled there. In conse- 
quence this state of things arose. A 
marriage contract in England could be 
dissolved in Scotland, and while the parties 
remained in that country they could marry 
again and their’ children would: be legiti- 
mate ; but if they crossed. the Border, the 
English marriage still subsisting, if they 
married again, they would. be guilty of /bi- 
gamy and their children would be bastards. 
As English marriages were no longer im- 
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and ‘he should.certainly make no appology.’ 
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dissdlable; the law of England and Scot- 
land must be regarded as the same. The 
main object ‘of this Bill was to prevent 
collusive: divorces, by providing that no 
ersons should be allowed to sue for divorce 
in Scotland unless domiciled there im such 
a manner that if they were to die their 
personal property would be administered 
according to the Jaw of that country. It 
enacted further; that if a divorce had been 
regularly and solemnly pronounced by a 
Scotch Court. it should be valid throughout 
the empire. The: noble and learned Lord 
then laid the Bill on the table. 

Los) BROUGHAM believed that the 
Bill whieh he had unsuccessfully introduced 
into Parliament in 1835 and 1845, forbid- 
ding marriages without a very lengthened 
residence, would have been a better remedy 
for the evils of ‘the marriage law of Scot- 
land than the measure of his noble and 
learned Friend. » Nothing could be more 
vexatious and unsatisfactory than the pre- 
sent state of that law, and he sincerely 
hoped some amendment would be made 
in it. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, it should be 
remembered that there was a very wide 
difference in the grounds upon which a 
divorce could be obtained in England and 
Scotland. If they extended the foree of 
the Scotch decree ‘to England without 
greatly altering the Scotch law they would 
be only giving a wider scope to the abuse 
which already prevailed. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, it would 
be better to reserve the discussion upon 
the Bill until the second reading. 

Bill read 1*. 


House adjourned at Half-past Six 
o’ Clock to Thursday next, 
Half-past Ten o’ Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 17, 1860. 


Minvrgs,}. New Mempre Sworn,—For Brighton, 
James White, esquire. 


EDUCATION BILL—SECOND READING, 


Order for Seeond Reading read. 

Mr. ADDERLEY moved the second 
reading of this. Bill. 

Motion made, and, Question proposed, 
“ That the’ Bill. .be. now, read a second 


time, 
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Mr. PEASE moved that the: Bill. be 
read a second: time that day three months. 
The chief.clause in the Bill was the, 
first, which provided that no children un- 
der twelve years of age should be. em- 
ployed in any continuous labour unless a. 
certificate was produced from a competent 
master that they were able to read and 
write, or unless an undertaking was given 
that they should receive education for at 
least twenty hours in the month, | He ad- 
mitted the humane intentions of the right 
hon. Gentleman. who. introduced the Bill, 
but, at. the same time, he: believed that it 
would operate most unkindly and harshly 
towards the poor. The children who were 
to be brought under the operation of the 
Bill were not in cireumstances to be dealt 
with as children employed in factories and 
mines were. Many of them were employed 
as errand boys, and in other such ways, 
and brought in their little earnings to as- 
sist their parents, though from no fault of 
theirs they had received no education, To 
come down upon these poor children and 
compel them to desist from their employ- 
ments, apd from helping their parents, 
would be a great hardship. He objected 
to the Bill on this ground, but he might 
add that no system of education was laid 
down in the Bill, and there was no machi- 
nery by whieh its object was to be carried 
out, For these reasons he hoped the House 
would not agree to the second reading, but 
that it would agree with him that its pro- 
visions were wholly uncalled for. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘* now,”” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘upon this day 
three months,” 

Sim GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
Bill had in its origin a close connection 
with the Bill for the regulation of Mines, 
lately under the consideration of the House. 
The right hon, Gentleman who had brought 
in the Bill took a different view of the edu- 
cation clause in the Mines Inspection Bill 
from the view taken by the Government, 
The first instance of an exceptional legis. 
lation of the kind in regard to compulsory 
education, was the prohibition of the em- 
ployment of children in factories without a 
certificate of their attendance at school, 
There was a special interference of Par- 
liament with regard to that class of chil- 
dren, because it was thought the children 
employed in factories were, in a, peculiar 
position. Parliament saw an, existing evil, 
which could not be disputed, and applied 
a remedy, for it in the case of a certain li- 
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mited! class by the Factory Act, | withdut 
caring for any logical objections that might 
be made as to the inconsistency of legis- 
lating for’ one class alone. | Some years 
ago, a Bill was likewise passed for the re- 
gulation of mines ;'and by that measare 
the employment of women and of children 
under'a certain age was altogether prohi- 
bited. That Act had to be renewed this 
Session, and it was thought desirable to 
introduce a clause providing that no child 
should be employed in any mine who could 
not read ot write, and that, when’ so em- 
ployed, he should attend school. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Adderley) contended, 
however, that this was very inconsistent, 
and asked why that legislation should be 
applied ‘to mines and factories alone, and 
why it should not be extended to all classes 
of the community. Now he (Sir George 
Lewis) was not prepared to say that that 
argument might not gradually force’ its 
way into the minds of the community ; in- 
deed he himself concurred in the justice 
of it in the abstract, and he wished they 
were in a condition to enforce such a rule 
with regard to children generally. But 
they must look at the inherent difficulties 
of the case. In this country we did not 
in general make our laws according to 
the rules of great logicians ; we did not 
act upon abstract principles, but took up 
particular cases as they occurred, and en- 
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deavoured to feel our way from one case | 
to another. By this experimental mode of | 
proceeding we were much more successful | 
in our legislation than if we pursued a more | 
rapid and, perlaps, more logical course, | 
For these reasons, though he gave his right 
hon. Friend credit for the very best inten- ' 
tions in introducing this Bill, he was not | 
prepared to vote for the second reading. 
in STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
it was to be expected that a Bill on educa- 
tion would call forth considerable differ- 
ences of opinion ; but he was not prepared 
for the sort of opposition now offered to 
the measure. It was admitted that the 
principle of the Bill was on the whole ri-ht, 
but it was not thought expedient to attempt 
to carry that principle into effect. He did 
not think that was a kind of opposition 
which should induce his right hon. Friend 
to withdraw the Bill. If the question in- 
volved was one of principle, let them fight 
the question of principle ; if, on ‘the other 
hand, it was a question of detail, let them 
goon to discuss the details. It had long 
beén generally admitted that our systeni of | 
edication, and ‘the’ centralized’ establish- | 
Sir George Lewis 
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ment of Government aid. in‘ supportief 
schools all. over. this country, did not pros 
duce an ‘amount of | benefit: commensurate! 
with their cost. ‘The cause of this ihade 
quate result was alleged by the school! ings 
spectors to be the fact that children did not! 
attend or remain long énough at the sehools! 
to acquire’ the needful instruction. ' Now: 
he heartily disapproved of all the schemes! 
which had been propounded for compelling 
the parent to send his child to school, The 
relation between parent and child was one’ 
with which the State had ‘no: right’ tovins 
terfere, but! the:relation between’ the! em« 
ployer and the child was o public’ relation, 
by means of which the parent might be; 
stimulated to do his duty. | The. schemes 
for tempting the child to remain at’ school,’ 
by offering prize grants and ‘capitation’ 
grants, were all objectionable, ’ resulting 
only in the education of a few dozen pupils 
to a high standard. If, however, children 
had a right to education, it was the duty of' 
the State to see that’ their education wa) 
not neglected: ‘That would be done if cate 
was taken, as provided by the Bill, that no 
employer should employ a ‘child without’ 
seeing that he was to some extent educated, 
The effect of this would be to impress on 
parents the duty of educating their’ ¢hil- 
dren, as it ‘would be more’ profitable for 
themselves, and he did not believe that ‘it’ 
would at all interfere with employment of 
children. Under the measure’ ehildreti 
would be employed at an ‘age not much 
later than at present, but for a year or two 
before they went to work they would go to 
school instead of running about’ idle.’ To 
meet such cases as that of a farmer ‘or 
other employer in a district where theré 
might be no-school, a provision would be 
inserted that the master should not'be sub- 
ject to the penalty, unless it could be shown 
that he had the means of sending the child 
to school, and that he refused to do 80, 
The Bill was an attempt to promiote Volun- 
tary education, and’ decentralisation as re- 
garded educational efforts, and on that'ae- 
count he thought it’ entitled to the’ con- 
sideration of the House. : 
Tar CHANCELLOR or ra# EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was sure'that those Mem-, 
bers who were not now present would be 
in no small degree surprised, when they: 
found that the Hotse had, been’ engaged in 
the ‘diseussion’ of a’ measure quité ‘as diffi- 
cult as‘a Bill for Parliamentary Reform, 
The benchés' of the’ Housé were’ neart, 
empty, and why? It was not becdtse no” 
interest was felt in this question ;"forhe 
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Believed if it ‘had been made’ kuown that 
aomatter of such vast importance was to 
be seriously urged upon their attention, 
the House! would: have: been crowded; and 
at least five ‘nights’ debate “would: have 
been! required. before: the Bill could have 
been ‘disposed of: There was no want of 
intetest In the question; but it: was felt 
that the debate would: be: nothing but a 
simple exercitation—~an occasion on which 
they could- make abstract speeches, ;but 
that the passing of the Bill at the present 
moment was as:much out-of the question 
as a Bill to abolish the House of Commons. 
His \right):hon. Friend) had. raised most 
prematurely a discussion on this question. 
No-doubt,- much could be said in favour, of 
the, abstract duty of giving education to 
these children ;,so much, indeed, that many 
Members would be loth to be compelled to 
give. an adverse vote on the subject. . This 
was ia difficult. question that would in due 
time force itself upon the. attention of the 
House... Such were; the: difficulties of the 
case; such were the threatening, cireum- 
stances arising from the heavy expendi- 
ture |for education that, had been going on 
for some, years, that he was not willing to 
interfere with, or prejudge, the right con- 
sideration of the subject. by premature dis- 
cussions like the present. The public mind 
was, absolutely unprepared to deal with 
this question... He did not.say that the 
subject, was, one which might not, with ad- 
vantage, be the theme of excellent speeches 
atthe, Statistical Society, or the Social 
Science, Association; and, he was. inclined 
to suggest that, to. these places the present 
discussion , should , be. adjourned. ;. But. it 
was not the,practice of that House to make 
its floor the, floor of a debating society. Zt 
was their, habit, in the, course of their le- 
gislation, to proceed with reference to prac- 
tical duties, | They were bound to rest on 
this question for the results of experience. 
The working of the, Factory Act had, no 
doubt, been, satisfactory; but, they. ought 
to. take; time to, ascertain the result, in the 
case, of, mines, before, they proceeded, to 
make the education. of, children, spread 
over, the, whole, community compulsory. 
It was utterly impossible that any .prac- 
tical; result.could flow from the Bill, being 
pressed, at, the present moment; and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
not, compel. Members, to, take, the painful 
course of voting against.a measure, the 
discussion, of which could, only ;haye the 
effect of prejudging a, great, and important 
GRE ccoitesnp eit} ai sot enor der 
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‘Mi. HENLEY argued :that the House 
had great reason to complain of being 
called upon te discuss such a Bill at that 
time, the Bill having been brought in on the 
26th of April.. He had heard the speech 
of his mght hon. Friend below’ (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) with much, astonishment, 
The people of the country were not. to ‘be 
hoodwinked. by a fine distinction; and 
when the right hon. Gentleman said that 
he would not consent to impose any com- 
pulsory, education, they, would ask him 
what could, be more compulsory than to 
pass a law, declaring that those who did 
not acquire an, education should not work, 
and consequently that they should not eat. 
He (Mr.; Henley) believed that ;in) many 
instances, a child, when employed, and 
taking home. his little earnings to his pa- 
rents, was learning more than, one. who 
merely went to, school to learn to read and 
write under the compulsion of the State. 
The right, hon.. Member for Staffordshire 
had carried. his speculations rather too far 
in this Bill. , The effect. of such a measure 
would be to dry up the sources. of volun- 
tary effort, and, to. interfere most. inju- 
riously with the combined system of vo- 
luntary and State education that at present 
existed. 

Mr. BUXTON: The scope of this Bill, 
Sir, is to put a dead stop throughout the 
kingdom to the employment, of any child 
who cannot produce a certificate from a 
competent master of his being able to read 
and write. Now, Sir, every one familiar 
with schools knows that there are tens 
of thousands of children who, either from 
their dulness, idleness, or obstinacy, never 
could obtain such a certificate from any 
competent schoolmaster. There are tens 
of thousands of children whose parents, 
from drunkenness, or poverty, or other 
causes, never could and never would give 
them the necessary schooling. _ Are all 
those children to starve? Are all those 
children. to be cut off from employment ? 
Again, great numbers, of children would 
be certain to lose their certificates. Are 
those children to starve?, Again, the 
schoolmaster is to certify to the child’s ac- 
quirements... Who will certify the school- 
master’s competence, to judge? These 
difficulties are onthe surface. Further-, 
more, this, measure jis needless. Educa- 
tion is steadily. making way.. There is no 
need to hurry jit-forward by dint of legal 
penalties, ,And, if you, impose penalties 
at all, at least impose them justly, Do 
not lay them ov the employer whose tie 
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with the child is artificial, lay them ‘on the 

rent who is naturally responsible for the 
child's well-being. But depend upon’ it, 
by thus cracking legal penalties about the 
ears of employers, you will chill the warm 
interest which most of them are now be- 
ginning to feel in the education of the 
children around them. Sir, it may be said 
that all this is theoretical, while practically 
sach legislation has answered well. But 
it is not on the ground of our legislation 
of that kind having answered well—it is 
expressly on the ground that it is answer- 
ing ill that we are called upon to extend 
it, The right hon. Gentleman told us the 
other day that the motive for carrying 
this Bill is that our legislation so far has 
been unjust and mischievous. In the cir- 
cular that has been sent round to us in fa- 
vour of the Bill the same phrase is used. 
Mr. Norris, in his memorial, which gave 
rise to this Bill, states, ‘‘ that our proceed- 
ings hitherto have been impolitic as regards 
the children, because at the cost of much 
vexatious interference little or no educa- 
tional benefit is obtained.’’ He has seen 
a great deal of the working of that legis- 
lation in the case of print works and coal 
mines, With regard to the print works, 
he tells us ‘‘ that there is little or no edu- 
cational value in the result.”” With regard 
to coal mines, he says it has no effect 
in sending the children to school. No 
condemnation of our compulsory legisla- 
tion can be stronger than these statements 
from the lips of those who plead for this 
extension. Sir, if the promoters of this 
measure had argued on its behalf that si- 
milar legislation with regard to factories 
had been successful, as I believe it has, 
that argument might have seemed plausi- 
ble. It would not, however, have been 
valid, because factories are under most 
exceptional conditions. In factories it is 
possible to have relays of children, In 
factories it is easy to maintain a minute 
system of inspection. Our success, there- 
fore, in that peculiar case, would give 
small promise of success elsewhere, as, 
indeed, we see in the case of print works 
and coal mines. However, that is not the 
plea of the right hon. Gentleman, His 
plea is not that our legislation has suc- 
ceeded, but that our legislation has failed. 
It puts one in mind of the surgeon in Gil 
Blas, who, when he had bled his patient 
to death, said that what was wanted was a 
little more bleeding. I doubt the sound- 
ness of that logic, No doubt its meaning 
is, that where your legislation is partial, it 
Mr, Buxton 
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merely throws the untuught children into 
other chanuels of employment; but that 
if all were closed, the ehildren would be 
driven ‘from ‘all euiploynient inte’ school, 
Sir, that is a vast enterprise.’ ‘To dam tip 
every channel’ of employment throaghout 
the kingdom to every child that ‘cannot 
bring a certificate of education ‘fronyla 
competent schoolmaster is a huge ‘under. 
taking. One naturally aske what ‘is’ the 
machinery by which it is to be carried out. 
Sir, the Bill provides no’ machinery at-all, 
What success this species of legislation has 
had has been mainly owing''to a system 
of minute supervision by imspeetors with 
annual Reports, and so forth; but the pro. 
moters of ‘this Bill, in ‘the! memiorialoto 
the Home Office, openly acknowledge that, 
“to cover the country’ with a system of 
inspection, such as’ now ‘prevails’ over the 
small area of the faetory distriets, is’ out of 
the question.”” And, accordingly they sit 
down content with the strange ‘illusion that 
the bare existence of such’a law would be 
enough to induce employers every where 
to reject uncertified children out of simple 
reverence for the law of the land)’ Sir, I 
put it to the good sense ‘of the House 
whether the people of ‘this ‘country are 
fools enough to look’ upon us'‘or our de- 
crees with such awful devotion as to put 
themselves to serious’ loss ‘and ineon- 
venience, simply because we had desired 
them to do so. The plain truth is, that 
in 999 cases of 1,000, this law would be a 
dead letter. In the thousandth case it 
might be enforeed. It might be enforced 
where some informer had a spite against 
an employer.. It would only be enforced 
so rarely, so ¢apriciously, ‘that’ it would 
do nothing towards promoting education. 
But, then, it may be ‘said, if it ‘does no 
good it will’do no ‘harm. Sir, it wilbdo 
great harm ; no legislation is more’ hurt- 
ful'than penal: legislation, ‘which can only 
be executed rarely and’ capriciously. ‘It 
lulls men into false’ security, and: then,’ at 
the instigation of some! spiteful informer, 
it makes a criminal of an individual who is 
no worse than his neighbours. Again, those 
more scrupulous’ men’ who subject’ them- 
selves to the law, because it ‘is the ‘law, 
are put at a disadvantage’ as compared 
with those ‘who disregard ‘the: law. But 
further, I look with alarm ‘at ‘the: increas- 
ing tendency of the House to’ extend legis- 
lation beyond its ‘natural| province!’ We 
seem, step by step, to°be introducing ® 
system of ‘minute ‘surveillance ‘over the 
ptivate interests of the people, for’ which 

















our only precedents are those afforded by 
the police restrictions of other lands. 
Hitherto, no doubt, we have, confined our- 
selves to legislating on behalf of children. 
What guarantee have we that legislation will 
stop there 2, We are often told that some 
day the House will be far more under the 
hand of the working class, and especially 
of the Trades Unions, than it is now. Will 
it not then be asserted, plausibly asserted, 
that if you. may. interfere to protect the 
child from his employer, you may inter- 
fere to proteet the adult. The working 
class will surely think that the principle of 
such interference has been sanctioned by 
such measures as the one before us. Just 
look at the principle upon which it is advo- 
cated. Mr. Norris, in his memorial, ex- 
pressly bases it on the principle that ‘ it is 
just as much the proper business of Govern- 
ment to maintain the security of persons, 
as to maintain the security of property.” 
‘‘Now,”’ he says, ‘* the former of these 
require protection from every Act which 
tends to impair the physical, moral, or in- 
tellectual happiness of any class in the 
community.”’ Sir, if that principle be 
conceded by this House, as embodied in the 
Bill before us, it will be impossible at any 
future time to refuse to the trades unions 
any Jegislative interference between master 
and man which they may demand, on the 
ground that it would advance their moral 
or intellectual welfare. I shall vote against 
the Bill, because it would be practically 
useless, because its principle is false, and 
the precedent thus set would be full of 
danger. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had attempted to overwhelm him 
upon that occasion by one of those torrents 
of exaggerated eloquence which, whatever 
might be the question at issue, the oppo- 
nents of the right hon. Gentleman had 
reason to dread. But neither the right 
hon. Gentleman nor any other Member 
who had taken part in the discussion had 
said one word against the principle on 
which the Bill was fuunded. The measure 
would merely apply generally a provision 
which the House has already adopted in a 
' number of isolated cases. They had been 
told by various speakers to await the re- 
sults of experience ; but the truth was the 
experiment had been going on for twenty 
years. The principle of the Bill was that 





no very young’children should be employed 
for their whole time without receivin 
least. the rudiments of education. 
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was a principle, which had, already been 
sanctioned by the House, and it was some- 
what strange to eee the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, who a few weeks 
ago got a partial Bill passed through the 
House, now stand up and oppose a general 
measure of the very same nature. He 
denied that the principle was compulsory; 
at the utmost it was prohibitory of the ab- 
solute prevention of education. It was 
said to be a vicious interference with the 
rights of employers ; but the Bill simply 
provided that an employer should not take 
a child into his service if he found him 
wholly uneducated without giving him the 
means of obtaining elementary instruction 
for at least five hours in the week. No em- 
ployer would object to giving a child such 
facilities for instruction unless he was de- 
termined resolutely and of malice to oppose 
the edueation of children. The principle 
embodied in the Bill had been sanctioned 
in the case of factories and mines, and he 
could not see why any objection should be 
raised to the general application of the 
principle. 

Mr. W. EWART supported the second 
reading on the ground that it was a case 
in which the State had a right to inter- 
fere. He maintained that if in the case 
of factories and mines the State was en- 
titled to step in, so it was entitled in 
any case of the continuous employment of 
children. He approved of the Scotch and 
American as opposed to the Continental 
system of education. 

Mr. HARDY said, he objected to the 
very principle of the Bill, inasmuch as it 
was essentially one of a compulsory cha- 
racter. If it were adopted by the House 
they ought to have for the future a State 
education instead of the present denomina- 
tional education ; they ought to have an 
education supported by a rate instead of 
an education supported upon the volun- 
tarily principle. He was entirely opposed 
to such a change. He believed that by 
the present free system they were doing 
their best to educate the people for the 
duties they had to discharge iu life ; and 
if they were to overthrow that system they 
would have to provide in every portion of 
the country schools to which parents could 
have no objection to send heir children. 
Their factory legislation had been founded 
on the belief that factory children were 
exposed to special disadvantages; that they 
were employed for an excessive length of 
time in heated rooms; and that’ their 
health was in consequence permanently in- 
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juved! and ‘their growth stunted) It was 
true that the’prineiple of the Factory Act 
had‘recently been extended to the case of 
children empfoved in’ mines and collieries ; 
but that measure also had been supported 
upon special grounds, and they had not 
yet had an opportunity of ascertaining what 
would be result of the experiment. He 
would add that he believed it to be a case 
in which it would be most unwise to adopt 
a mathematical rule to be enforced with 
unchanging severity. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, he could testify to 
the great practical benefits derived from 
the operation of the Factory Act in Lan- 
cashire—benefits to the employers, as well 
as to workpeople. In his own business, 
he had a more skilful and more dutiful 
race of workers now than formerly. More 
than 2,000 children had received elemén- 
tary instruction in his schools, and he be- 
lieved they had become excellent members 
of society; from amongst them he had 
been able to select overlookers, clerks, and 
efficient assistants in various. responsible 
situations. The good which had been 
done could not be denied, and he believ- 
ed the working people were less necessit- 
ous, better capable of earning thejr own 
bread, and certainly less criminal than 
they used to be. Among the thousands 
of people he had employed, he did not 
know a single instance in which an indi- 
vidual had been taken before a magistrate, 
and he would distinctly state that in no 
one case had any individual been convict- 
ed of crime. They were intelligent, they 
were dutiful, and he believed they would 
be less disposed to combine or conspire 
against their employers now than when 
they were in a state of comparative igno- 
rance. The defect of the present system, 
however, was, that it did not provide for 
the neglected children wandering in our 
streets. He hoped a Seleet Committee on 
the whole subject would be moved for 
next Session. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he represent- 
ed ‘a district in which a portion of the po- 
pulation were suffering considerable dis- 
tress from the effects of the recent legis- 
lation ; and he hoped the House would not 
aggravate that evil by the adoption of the 
present measure. It would be nothing 
less than an insult to the starving people of 
Coventry to tell them ‘that they could not 
obtain employment for their children ‘un- 
less ‘those children were educated. The 
Bill was an ‘extravagant exaggeration of 
the principle on: which the Factory Act 
Mr. Hardy 
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was founded; .and he was afraid thatif dtp 
were ‘to receive the sanction ‘of: Parliament: 
it would endanger the permanence of that, 
Act. | holieverq vboand 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that the: 
effect. of the Bill had been greatly misun«: 
derstood.» The Bill would: not. prevent}! 
the employment of'a boy because he could; 
not read or write, but only enact that jin) 
such a case the employer should be: coms: 
pelled to see that he learned.:: He must’ 
express the interest and pleasure with 
which he had listened to the speech of his 


hon. Friend the Member; for Manchester,‘ 


whose valuable ‘testimony on the practical: 
success of the Factory Act’ was of ‘more 
weight than twenty speeches founded on ) 
mere ‘theory. He did not agree with the’ 


opponents of this Bill, who would leave: 


the education of the people to mere chance 
and charity, nor could. he see any reason 
why they should not extend to other em-) 
ployments the principle they had adopted» 
in the case of children employed in fae- 
tories and in mines: and collieries. ; He: 
should vote for the second reading of the. 
Billif the Motion were pressed toa divi- 
sion; but he believed that there would be 
no use in attempting to proceed beyond 
that stage {with it m the course of the 
present Session. As a friend to education, 
however, he?would rather wait for the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission, which, he 
hoped, would not be long delayed. 
Mr. H. A. BRUCE observed that in the 
mining districts education was far more 
general, and crime less common than in 
the other parts of the Empire. He. be- 
lieved, however, the effect, as in! the case 
of the Factory Act, wouid be:to diminish: 


the number of children employed. Under: ' 


the Factory Act one-half of the children 
formerly employed were thrown out’ of, 
employment altogether. | By the. last re- 
ports it was shown that before the Factory: 


Act’ came into operation 58,000 children’ 


were employed in factories. Three years 


afterwards less than one-half of thatmum-' 
ber were employed, and in 1857, notwith-': 
standing the great increase of factories that ” 


had taken place, the mumbers were ‘still 
within 10,000 of what they had been be-' 


fore the passing of the Act. He believed’! 


that'a like effect would be producedunder: 
the Mines Inspection Bill, and: that. many: 
children:would be'thrown out of »employ- 
ment.’ At Merthyr Tydyil, where he:was 
interested in iron works, there were’ 2,400 
children employed, and» being educated; 
and he had been informed by am intelli-. 
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gent agent that a visible improvement had 
taken’ place inthe district, and that there 
was not one-tenth of the drunkenness that 
formerly prevailed. He had himself when 
in the district found the people better able 
to.understand and appreciate arguments 
than formerly, and altogether a great im- 
provement had been effected. Believing 
that the Bill before the House was based 
on # right principle, he should vote for 
the second reading. 

Mx. WHITESIDE said, he could see no 
objection to the Bill; on the contrary he 
believed that it proceeded upon a right 
principle; and he trusted that that prin- 
ciple would yet receive the support of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of other 
Members who had that day opposed the 
measure. The money and the labour of 
the State were employed in punishing 
crime; and there could surely be no reason 
why the State should not endeavour to 
seeure for children that education by which 
crime might be prevented. When at 
Vevay he had. been informed by a Swiss 
gentleman that in Switzerland when a 
parent neglected to educate a child they 
took the child from him—nolens volens— 
and instructed him against the parent’s 
will. The gentleman added that they 
could not exist as republicans in Switzer- 
land with an ignorant people. He cor- 
dially supported the Bill of his right hon. 
Friend. 

Mx. BAINES said, he believed the Bill 
to be perfectly unnecessary. It was com- 
pulsory and not needed, and was contrary 
to the spirit of the free constitution of the 
country. ‘The course of education was great 
and rapid, and people were doing volun- 
tarily what many benevolent persons sought 
tocompel them to do. In the course of that 
debate they had heard what great things 
were being done for education in the rural 
districts, in the Potteries, and in the 
mining and manufacturing districts. All 
classes were ‘alive to the value of educa- 
tion, including both employers and the 
employed; and such were the agencies at 
work, that he believed they could not pre- 
vent the people from being educated if 
they desired to, do so. He maintained, 
then, that compulsion was not required, 
and it: was.a nobler thing to be educated 
in aces dance with the: spirit of freedom 
than according toa system of universal 
compulsion. : Religion was the’ best thing 
of all, but they did not make religion com- 
pulsory. Sunday schools had done a great 
deal ‘of good, but they: did not compel the 
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children to attend. To carry out the prin- 
ciple of compulsory education they must 
have recourse to. compulsory religion, and 
to compulsory attendance at places of wor- 
ship.. He believed ‘the people would be 
educated, and that, there was a universal 
feeling in favour of it, but let the right 
hon. Gentleman take care that. while he 
was endeavouring to bring in a law to 
his aid that could not be executed, he did 
not make the people disregard the law. 
On that account the right hon, Gentleman 
should check his zeal, and by leaving the 
people to themselves the great end he had 
in view would be accomplished. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 51; Noes 
122: Majority 71. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as Amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for three months. 


THE TENPENNY INCOME TAX. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY said, with reference 
to the Grant to Her Majesty of tenpence 
in the pound on Property and Incomes, 
he would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury how he proposes to carry out the 
financial arrangement submitted by Her 
Majesty’s Government to this House, and 
on the faith of which such Grant of ten- 
pence in the pound was made? In the 
absence of the noble Lord, perhaps some 
other Member of the Government will 
answer the question. 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, the only 
answer I can give to the question of the 
hon, Member is that the Act for the pro- 
vision of the Income Tax of tenpence in 
the pound, having been passed by both 
branches of the Legislature and received 
the assent of the Crown, has become the 
law of the land, and it is the duty of the 
Commission of Inland Revenue to carry it 
into effect in the same manner as previous 
Acts for the same purpose. 

Mrz. WHALLEY said, his question, did 
not refer to the’ Income Tax, but to the 
financial arrangements (of which the In- 
come Tax formed part) that had been sub- 
mitted to the House by the Government. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: I do not know | 
how I can answer the hon. Gentleman’s 
question more directly than I have done, 
but he heard the statement, of my right 
hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer the other night, who gave a full ex- 
position of the views of the Government 
with respect to the supplementary Ways 
and Means necessary for the rest of the 
year. I have nothing whatever 'to add to 
that exposition, and I apprehend that if 
the hon. Member repeats this question as 
to the financial arrangements of the year, 
either to the First Lord of the Treasury or 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, they can 
only adhere to that statement. I under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman to refer to the 
Income Tax. If that was not the subject 
of his inquiry, then I apprehend the full 
and very clear statement of my right hon. 
Friend would furnish a complete answer 
to his question. 


PAPER DUTIES REPEAL BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he wished to ask 
a question which involved a point of order. 
He was anxious to know whether the 
Motion he had put upon the Paper would 
entitle him to precedence. That Motion 
was to the effect—“ That the rejection by 
the House of Lords of the Bill for the 
repeal of the Paper Duties is an encroach- 
ment on the Richts and Privileges of the 
House of Commons, and it is therefore in- 
cumbent upon this House to adopt a prac- 
tical measure for the vindication of its 
Rights and Privileges.” 

Mx. SPEAKER: A question of privi- 
lege to be entitled to precedence must re- 
fer to some matter that has recently arisen, 
and which calls for the present interposi- 
tion of the House. Now, it cannot be 
said that the subject-matter of the noble 
Lord’s Resolution has recently arisen, be- 
cause twelve days ago the noble Lord the 
First Lord of the Treasury proposed Reso- 
lutions to this House on the same subject, 
which were adopted by a large majority. 
While the House reserves to itself on every 
oceasion the power of at once proceeding 
with any matter which may appear urgent, 
still it does not admit the claim of hon. 
Members to precedence, unless the pre- 
scribed requirements are all fulfilled. It 
certainly seems to me that in the present 
instance those requirements have not been 
fulfilled, and I do not think the noble Lord 
is entitled to precedence. 


HOSTILITIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, he wished to 
ask the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Sir George Lewis 
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Colonies, Whether any aceounts have béén 
received of the people of the provinces 6f 
New Zealand, not immediately threatened 
by Maori hostilities, volunteering for the 
assistance of their fellow-colonists at Tar- 
naki; whether any intimation has been 
received from the! Colonial Govenment of 
its intention to propose to the -Colonial 
Parliament any Vote for the purpose of 
contributing to the expense of the Ciyil 
War; or whether it, is. the. intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government that the whole 
expense should be defrayed from the Im- 
perial Treasury ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said; he also would 
beg to ask whether any offers of assistance 
in suppressing the insurrection in New 
Zealand has been made by the people of 
the Australian Colonies, and particularly 
by those of Victoria? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESOUE said, 
in answer to the last question he could 
state that the Government were aware that 
very liberal and gallant offers had been 
made by the Australian Colonies, and par- 
ticularly from Melbourne, whence” the 
volunteers were ready to proceed if neces- 
sary to New Zealand to assist their fellow- 
countrymen in their strugg)2. He was 
not, however, aware that, any of these 
offers had been accepted, or that any of 
those volunteers had actually gone to New 
Zealand. With respect to New Zealand 
itself, they knew that the inhabitants of 
Auckland had been active in regard to the 
raising of volunteer militia for the defence 
of their own neighbourhood should it un- 
fortunately be attacked; but, as far as the 
Government were aware, they had not pro- 
ceeded, and were not likely to proceed to 
Taranaki. The Government had not heard 
of any proposition on the part of the Go- 
vernor to submit such a Vote as his right 
hon. Friend’s question referred to’ the 
Colonial Parliament, ‘which had not. yet 
met; but they had no reason to believe 
that it was the intention of the New Zea- 
land Government to call upon: the In- 
perial Government to defray the expense 
of the efforts made by the colonists in the 
way of raising volunteers and militia: It 
would be premature now to announce what 
would be the arrangements: of Her! Ma- 
jesty’s Government in respect to defraying 
the cost of ‘the hostilities still im: progress. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 
ADDRESS MOVED. 
Mz: BUTT said; he rose to; move’ that 
an humble address, be presented \to Her 
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| admirable sentiment with which the right 


learned with regret that many of Her | hon. Gentleman opened his speech on that 


Majesty’s subjects in Ireland were prevent- 
ed by conscientious’ objections from ‘avail- 
ing themselves of the benefit of the funds 
voted by the House for the promotion of 
national edutation‘in Ireland ;*and pray- 
ing Her:Majesty to direct inquiries to be 
made whether such changes might not be 
madein the rules under which that grant 
was distributed as would enable all classes 
in Ireland to enjoy the advantages which 
that grant was intended to secure to the 
Irish people. The question involved was 
whether Ireland was to be treated in the 
same manner as this country, and whether 
an educational system which had grown 
up to gigantic dimensions was to be ad- 
ministered in deference to or in disregard 
of the feelings of a large portion of the 
population of that country. ‘Towards the 
support of the system inaugurated by the 
Earl of Derby the grant in 1831 had been 
£30,000, in 1851 it had increased to 
£100,000, and in 1858 it had reached 
£270,000, and for this year it stood at the 
same amount. £30,000 was spent upon 
what were called model schools ; nearly 
£20,000 upon agricultural schools ; and 
the sum spent upon education generally 
throughout the country was £131,000. 
Here was a Board appointed by the Crown 
administering a revenue gradually ap- 
proaching in amount the aggregate of the 
stipends received by the parochial elergy 
of the Establishment. The Board possessed 
great power, and controlled absolutely the 
education of the lower classes in Ireland. 
He was sure that such a system was not 
within the spirit of a free Government ; 
and that if it were introduced into Eng- 
land it would be strongly protested against. 
But what he wished to call attention to was, 
that in Ireland a considerable number of 
the Roman Catholic population refused, 
from conscientious motives, to avail them- 
selves of the assistance offered them by the 
State for the education of their children. 
Almost the whole of the Protestant popu- 
lation repudiated any connection with the 
system also from conscientious motives. 
Was that, then, he asked, a state of things 
thationght to be encouraged? About five 
years'ago the right'hon. Member for the 
Unive: sity of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) 
brought forward the case of the Protestant 
population of Ireland in reference to the 
system of national education in a speech 
marked by much eloquence and argument. 
He (Mr, Butt) cordially subscribed to that 








, oecasion—-namely, that when the State 


voted large sums of money for the edu- 
cation of the people, they had no: right to 
exclude any one class from its benefit. 
The Roman Catholic prelates however 
alleged that system was not adapted to 
the Roman Catholic population, and, every 
Protestant clergyman who partook of the 
grant said he only accepted of the system 
in the absence of any other—that it was 
simply a choice of evils, either to accept 
the system of education that was offered, 
or to leave the children under his charge 
without any education at all. The system 
was based upon toleration, but im its ac- 
tion it was most intolerant. Unless a per- 
son submitted to the rules of the Commis- 
sioners he could not be permitted to share 
in the advantages. A system was called 
national, to which the whole nation was 
opposed. 

In 1831, when the system was intro- 
duced into Parliament by the present 
Earl of Derby, it was stated that its 
main object was to protect parental autho- 
rity, and to give every opportunity for the 
education of children without requiring 
the sacrifice of the slightest principle of 
conscience or the cherished convictions of 
the heart. It was also established as 
one of united education; and upon that 
ground alone could the rules which had 
been established by the Board, and the 
sacrifice of religious action whieh was re- 
quired from the various denominations, 
be justified. Had the system, then, suc- 
eeeded as one of united education, under 
which the children of parents of different 
religious denominations should be educated 
in the same school? Quite the reverse. He 
might be told that it educated so many 
Protestant and Roman Catholic children ; 
but that fact did not prove it to have sue- 
ceeded as a combined system of edueation. 
Now, he had not been able to obtain a 
statement showing how many Protestant. 
and Roman Catholic children were mixed 
together im those schools in Ireland. He 
knew, however, that. in.more than 2,000 
schools or more than one-half there was 
no admixture of children, whatever ; that. 
those schools were administered by Roman 
Catholics, and the pupils were all Roman 
Catholics; and in the few schools that were 
administered by Protestant clergymen there 
were no Roman Catholic children. The re- 
turns obtained by Lord ‘Clancarty in a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords,’ moreover 
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showed that'in, the few, schools in which 
there was an admixture of Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant children the proportions 
of the former were immense as compared 
with the latter. , It was, then, generally 
admitted that as a mixed. system of edu- 
cation it had utterly, failed. In Youghal, 
the borough whieh he had the honour to 
represent, there was a, large population of 
Roman, Catholics; there was,also. a: con+ 
siderable, Protestant. population, consisting 
principally of artisans, who would be glad 
to avail themselves of any system of edu- 
cation for their children whieh they could 
conscientiously share in. . There was a 
large number of zealous clergymen in that 
part, of the country, and yet there was 
notin Youghal a, single school receiving 
sixpence out of this large grant of public 
money. The Protestant clergymen said 
that, the national system called upon them 
to exclude the Scriptures from their schools, 
and they would not consent to such a con- 
dition. The Roman Catholic clergymen 
said, that the system of education in these 
schools was inconsistent with their con- 
scientious feelings, and they could not ac- 
cept it, So that both parties raised volun- 
tary funds from the population for the 
support of their respective schools. The 
same principle was adopted in many other 
parts of Ireland. There was a large num- 
ber of the Government schools connected 
with convents and monasteries. Surely 
it never could be supposed that in such 
schools there could be anything like a 
mixed education. He had before him the 
evidence of officers of the Board in refer- 
ence to these convent schools. The secre- 
tary of the Board said that those schools, 
like all others under the national system, 
must, be bond fide opened to children of 
all denominations, but that, on account of 
the peculiar and distinctive character of 
those particular schools, no Protestant ehil- 
dren attended them. The secretary fur- 
ther observed that he had always consider- 
ed those schools as exceptional, and that 
none but Roman |Catholic children at- 
tended them., It was his (Mr, Butt’s) 
opinion that no, Protestant could conscien- 
tiously, send his children to) them. Now, 
in making these. observations, he must say 
he should consider it a great misfortune 
if the aid were withdrawn from those con- 
vent schools... He would. confess; that 
when, he made inquiries into these insti- 
tutions he, approached them, like many 
other persons, with some degree of pre- 
judice;; but, like others, he had soon 8a-, 
Mr. Butt 
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tisfied ,himself of the: extreme: value:)of 
the. services, which the nuns .rendered to; 
the cause. of female education and. was, 
highly gratified by the neatness, | effici}: 
ency, and order that prevailed in their; 
schools. He was anxious, therefore, , to, 
bear, his, ynbiassed testimony | to. their, 
value, . At, the, same time, he should eon, 
tend, that, they proved a departure from: 
the principle of the system, administered) 
by the Board. He might. mention) one 
fact;as illustrative of the inequality and 
injustice of the system. In the townvof 
Youghal there was a convent, school. in: 
which nearly 400 Roman Catholic girls 
received education. An English Protestant, 
woman, who happened to be residing there 
whilst. her husband was) in; the. Baltie 
during the war, sent her two children to 
this school, where, unfortunately; they 
learned how to bless themselves. /The 
mother was astonished at finding that, 
they were receiving a Catholie education 
and made a formal complaint upon ‘the 


matter.. An inquiry was. instituted, and; 


it was discovered that. in the school, in- 
tended exclusively for Roman Catholics, 
the teachers were in the habit of reading 
during, work hours some religious book. 
Thereupon, for no other reason than be- 
cause two Protestant children had acer 
dentally found their way into the school 
the Board put a stop to the reading of 
religious works, except during the hours 
set. apart for, religious. instruction, and 
thereby, as he thought, interfered with the 
right of Roman Catholics to a free, educa- 
tion, Similar incidents) were occurring 
day after (day in Ireland, and they were 
far from being calculated to promote good- 


will,among Protestants and Roman Catho~/ 


lics. Under the care of religious’ ladies 
observanees were mixed up with what he 
would.call the poetry of children’s exist- 
ence, which gave birth to the, most. sa- 
cred feelings. But if by acgident;a little 
‘ heretic”. should find its way into ,sueh 
a school, suspicion and mistrust.were sure 


to follow, and, ladies who devoted, them-;, 


selves to, the education of, their poorer 


brethren. were alarmed and,vexed. by the, 


visits of Government officials asking, them 


why they dared to commit, the abommable , 


crime of having the Ave, Maria inscribed, 
uponitheix walls. ee 
The condition on. which,the; Board gave, 


assistance was, that: religion should not be), 
mixed up with, the education, of, the ¢hil-,, 
dren. The Protestants, objected, to ie 


exclusion.., It, was not.so much the 
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testant clergyman that objected to it as 
the parents who ‘now ‘asked him (Mr: Butt) 
to:elaim' for'them the aid of ‘the State in 
tlie ‘education of their’ children without 
being called upon’ to sacrifice their reli- 
gious convictions, They had been taught 
to venerate the Bible, and they wished ‘it 
to’ be interwoven’ with every moment of 
their’ children’s education. Was that a 
feeling so unreasonable that they must be 
called on to give it up? That was the 
case of the Protestants of Ireland. The 
Roman Catholics said exactly the same 
thing in other words. They did not re- 

religion as ‘a thing that ought to be 
relegated to a particular hour of the day, 
but they wished it to be mixed up with 
every portion of the education of their chil- 
dren. ' Both the great religious denomina- 
tions in Ireland were dissatisfied with the 
policy pursued by the National Board in 
granting aid to schools. The Earl of Derby, 
then Lord Stanley, in a speech delivered 
in the House’ of Commons in 1839, con- 
tended that religion should be mixed up 
with the whole system of education ; and 
upon that principle assistance was given 
toschools in England. | Every denomina- 
tion in this country was allowed the pri- 
vilege of educating their children in their 
own faith; why, then, should such a pri- 
vilege be denied to the people of Ireland? 
The Roman Catholics, as well ‘as Pro- 
testants, were placed in a worse position 
in this respect in Ireland than they were 
placed in England. The Roman Catholic 
in Ireland had not less regard for his faith 
than the Roman Catholic'in England, nor 
did the Irish Protestant venerate his Bible 
less than his English co-religionist. ‘The 
National ‘system in Ireland was not a 
united but a separate education. In the 
county of Cork 80,000° Roman Catholic 
children received education in the National 
schools, and only 740 Protestant’ chil- 
dren. For the sake of those 740 Pro- 
testants' the Board interfered with the 
religious’ rights’ and free education of 
the 80,000 Catholics. What reason was 
there for that? Could ‘not the Board 
protect’ the’ Protestant’ children’ without 
interfering with the right of the Roman 
Catholics to a free education? Again, when 
a Protestant parent said he conscientiously 
objected to send his child to'a school ‘in 
whith the Bible was not interwoven with 
the whole education of his child, why did 
the Government’ seek’ to’ coerce’ his con- 
science?’ The present Earl of Derby, when 
Mr.’ Stanley, in 1831,' wrote a celebrated 
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Iétter, in which he announced ‘the forma- 
tion of the National’ Board in Trelarid, and 
the principles by which it was to’ be guid- 
ed. The language of the ‘writer was de- 
cisive upon this point. He would ask his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Seeretary for 
Ireland whether he might not write an 
exact paraphrase of the letter in respect of 
the present system of National education ? 
Ought less to be done now to meet the 
conscientious objections of Protestants than 
was done at the time the letter was written 
to meet those of the Roman Catholics? 
He was entitled to assume that which 
every witness before the Lords’ Committee 
testified to—namely, the entire failure of 
this system as combined education—that 
is, as combined education in oné school; 
and what he would suggest was that ‘in 
every place where the people themselves 
wished for a school based on purely Roman 
Catholic or purely Protestant principles aid 
should be given to such school, provided 
that the managers were willing to submit 
it to the inspection of the National Board. 
He did not wish to compromise on matters 
of such moment as religious principles. 
He believed they would make men better 
Christians by sending them out in the 
world with a deep conviction of the truths 
of Christianity brought home to their 
hearts, by instruction in their own reli- 
gion, than they would by sending them 
out after an education conducted on the 
principle of a false conciliation.  Pro- 
testantism, if true, as he believed it to be, 
would then have a far better chance than 
by educating the child according to a 
method of compromise. Let a child be 
educated in the religion in which the pa- 
rent desired the child to be educated. 
However, the Motion he should submit to 
the House did not pledge any one to any 
particular view of the question, but merely 
declared that many persons in Ireland 
were prevented by their religious convic- 
tions from availing themselves of the funds 
voted for the promotion’ of National edu- 
cation. He asked the House to state that 
truth, and to address the Queen td insti- 
tute an inquiry on ‘the subject. He trusted 
that’ a Royal Commission, which might 
devise some means for removing the objec- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Prelates and 
of the Protestant people, would be issued, 
and that a system would be founded which, 
conciliating ‘the’ feelings of all classes, 
might'be called a’ National system. ‘The 
Irish people of every class and’ section 
were not in favour of the present combined 
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system of education, and such being the 
case, he ‘asked whether it was consistent 
with the free spirit of the institutions of 
this kingdom, or fair to the population of 
Ireland, that there should be this power 
of interfering with the prejudices and feel- 
ings of the nation. It was by letting the 
feelings of individuals freely develope them- 
selves that every nation became great, but 
by imposing restrictions on persons, and 
by binding them down to peculiar plans, 
their energies were deadened, and that 
was the system applied to Ireland. In 
the name of freedom and of truth, he de- 
sired that such rules in respect to educa- 
tion in Ireland might be adopted as, would 
enable every one in that country to enjoy 
the advantages of education without doing 
violence to their conscientious convictions. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, — 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, representing that this House has learned 
with regret that many of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in Ireland are prevented by conscientious objec- 
tions from availing themselves of the benefit of 
the funds voted by this House for the promotion 
of National Education in Ireland ; and praying 
Her Majesty to direct inquiries to be made whe- 
ther such changes might not be made in the Rules 
under which that Grant is distributed as would 
enable all classes in Ireland to enjoy the advan- 
tages which that Grant is intended to secure to 
the Irish people.” 


Mr. WHITESIDE: I have the honour 
to represent a very different constituency 
than that which returns the hon. and 
learned Member, and yet I find it my 
duty to give him my cordial support. Of 
course, it will not be necessary for me now 
to trouble the House by proposing tie Mo- 
tion on the same subject of which I had 
given notice, or to trespass on the atten- 
tion of the House when the Irish Educa- 
tion Vote may be brought forward, as the 
question, as far as I am concerned, may be 
disposed of on the present occasion. About 
this time last year the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Ireland was called 
on to express his opinion on this important 
subject, and he fairly stated that his then 
brief tenure of office and comparative un- 
acquaintance with Ireland at that time 
disabled him from giving any opinion on 
the most critical part of the question, but 
he undertook to consider it, and to be pre- 
pared on a future occasion to state to the 
House what course the Government meant 
to pursue. The first question is whether 
the objection, to the existing system is 
taken by the Church.. Now, I avow 
frankly that while the hon. and learned 
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nation, I set forward mainly the objections! 


of the Protestait clergy and laity to ‘the: 


system as it stands. Well, the first: ques. 
tion to consider is, are those conscientious® 
objections? The other day we heard the 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines) say 
that against a particular measure of the’ 
Government he, and the respectable 

with which he acted, had an instinctive ! 
feeling and a conscientious scruple. ‘That 
scruple was attended to. In spite of the 


sarcasms of the right hon. Gentleman the 


Home Secretary the intended legislation 
was altered, and the conscientious objec- 
tions of the English Dissenters were re- 
spected. I claim, then, for a body of 
persons equally respectable and equally 
conscientious, the same tender considera- 
tion. An hon. Member of this House 
(Mr. Buxton), who was examined before 
the Committee of the House of Lords, was 
asked whether he believed that the scru- 
ples of the Irish clergy were conscientious 
scruples. He stated that he had gone to 
Ireland rather prejudiced in favour of what 
is called, but miscalled, the National sys- 
tem, but after the inyuiries he had insti- 
tuted he said his conclusion was that the 
objections to the system were conscientious 
ones. Another witness, Mr. Stapleton, 
being asked the same question, replied, 
that in his judgment clergymen of the 
Church of England had adopted a very 
wise and right resolution, and that, in 
fact, they could hardly conscientiously 
have adopted any other. Other witnesses 
who were examined stated that they did 
not give their adherence to the rules of 
the system, because if so they felt that 
they would be departing from the princi- 
ples of the Reformation. An illustration 
is sometimes worth more than @ great deal 
of argument, and here is one :—-The Rev. 
Mr. Campbell, one of the witnesses, was 
asked his opinion on the subject, and he 
mentioned that in his school on a certain 
oceasion he rebuked a child who had com- 
mitted a theft, and he gave admonition and 
instruction suitable to the occasion. But, 
he said, had his school been under. the Na- 
tional system, he could not have given the 
instruction then, because it was’ not the 
hour in which to give it. This gentle- 
man objected to being bound by the law to 
keep his mouth closed for any portion of 
the day; he would ‘not allow himself to 
be prevented from imparting religious in- 
struction in obedience to the command “in 
season and out of season.” Ona former 
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occasion I) stated on the authority of the 
Bishop of Ossory that a, clergyman who 
referred to.jone of. the Commandments 
in-the school was corrected by the school- 
master, who said he. had no right to re- 
mark on the Commandments of God, ex- 
cept at particular hours. This question 
was considered , by the, Bishops, of the 
Church, and I can, answer for it that in 
their celebrated manifesto they spoke not 
only the sense of the Episcopate, but that 
of four-fifths of the clergy of the Reformed 
Church. ‘The House may remember that 
a petition was presented: to the House of 
Lords by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
signed by 4,514 of the parochial clergy of 
England, in which they stated that in 
their opinion the clergy of the Reformed 
Church in Ireland discharged their duty 
in resting on the Scriptures as a ‘part of 
education, and further that they only acted 
up to the letter and the spirit of their or- 
dination vows. Now, this is, not a ques- 
tion of whether the Irish Secretary is of a 
different opinion. ._He would, perhaps, re- 
commend them to adopt the advice of our 
sarcastic. and incomparable Dean Swift, 
who, in pointing out to the clergy of his 
time how to rise, observed that a man’s 
conscience was of no manner of use unless 
it stretched with the occasion. The con- 
scientious clergy of Ireland will not sup- 
port the National system, and, although a 
deanery or a bishopric’ might be the re- 
ward of their adherence, yet the highest 
reward which Ministries can bestow has 
made not the slightest impression on the 
bulk of the working clergy of Ireland. 
Such as they have been they are, and such 
as they are they will continue to be. Every 
one will admit that the rules of such a 
system ought to be few, simple, intelligi- 
ble, and just; but, on the contrary, all 
the witnesses whose evidence fill the two 
large volumes now on the table of the 
House admit that they are evasive, lax, 
unintelligible — some say unintelligible— 
liable to be interpreted in every way, in 
order if possible to meet every case, and 
tobe fixed by no principle whatever. At 
one’ time, when the National Board are 
asked whether religious education can be 
given in the schools, they reply “Oh yes!” 
At another time they say, “ Not at all; 
no allusion must be made to ‘religion, or 
to morality if blended with religion, from 
ten till three, but before or after school, if 
you can catch a lad’’—end: he can’t be 
much like an Itish lad if, you do cateh 
him:at such a time—‘you may talk to 
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him then of religion and morality.” The 
other day a curious correspondence ap- 
peared between the Rev. Canon Dalton 
and the National Board. .The Rev. Mr. 
Dalton wrote the following letter to the 
Board ;— 


“ For seven years I have had the charge of the 
parish of Kilbryan, diocese of Elphin, as vicar. 

“The gross tithe amounted, per annum, to 
£14. Lately the. Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for Ireland were enabled to grant a slight aug- 
mentation, which raised the annual income of that 
vicarage to the net value of £70 a year. 

**T have maintained a school in that parish. 
The struggle to pay a teacher, supply requisites, 
and repair the school-house with so small an in- 
come, and the scant aid which the Diocesan 
Church Education Society could give, may well 
be imagined. 

“The re-opening of the education question by 
The Daily Express, especially the statement of 
the editor in this day’s paper, induces me to apply 
at once to the Comnnissioners of National Edueéa- 
tion in Ireland for decisive information. 

“ Will you, then, favour me witb a distinct and 
direct reply to my query on one point on which I 
really cannot form a clear conclusion from the 
‘Rules, &c.,’ as now propounded in The Daily 
Express. 

“It is simply this :— 

“Tf I place this school in connection with the 
Board as a non-vested school, may I make use of 
any reference, remark, observation, elucidation, 
example, enforcement, precept, quotation, rebuke, 
or comment out of the Holy Scriptures during 
the existence of the school in its integrity in 
* school hours.’ 

“In plain terms, may I, then, as patron of that 
school, walk into my school-room at any time 
during school instruction, and, if I deem it need- 
ful, use the Word of God, the Holy Scripture, in 
any manner ancillary to the subject-lesson at the 
time being taught ? 

“ T earnestly beg a clear, candid reply, whether 
1 may or may not take up one of the school Bibles, 
or my pocket Bible, quote from it, and thus refer 
to it,and make use of it, unfettered by conditions; 
or, if not, by what conditions binding my free use 
of it, as a minister of the Gospel—the ‘ Word of 
the Lord which endureth for ever.’” 


In reply to that letter, Mr. Dalton re- 
ceived the following reply from the Secre- 
taries :— 


“We have laid before the Commissioners of 
National Education your letter of the 11th ultimo, 
in which you request a distinct and direct answer 
to your query on one point — namely :—~ 

“*Tf 1] place this school'in connection with the 
Board'as a non-vested school, may I make use of 
any reference, remark, observation, elucidation, 
example, enforcement, precept, quotation, rebuke, 
or comment out of the Holy Scriptures during 
the existence of the school in its integrity in 
‘school hours ? 

‘In reply, we are directed to, state that the 
Commissioners have found it necessary to decline 
answering questions of a hypothetical nature re- 
garding the rules, but that they will always be 
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and rules of the National system, should a diffi- 
culty arise in their application in the case of any 
particular National school, 

“ We are also directed to forward to youa copy 
of the rules and regulations of the National Board, 
and to call attention to the fourth section of part 
the first, containing the regulations respecting re- 
ligious instruction. 

“We are further to observe that there are 
various National schools in Dublin, and its vicinity, 
open to you as a visitor, in which the Commis- 
sioners’ rules will be found practically exemplified. 

“Should you, on consideration, resolve to place 
the school to which you allude in your letter in 
connection with the National Board, we shall be 
happy to send you the forms of application, 
with the necessary instructions for filling them 
up, &e.” 


The writer of that letter is somewhat 
skilled, I think, in the science of evasion, 
for certainly the question put to him is a 
very plain and distinct one, and his answer 
is no answer at all. Mr. Dalton then 
wrote to the Secretaries as follows :— 


“ Sirs,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 1st instant, in reply to mine of 
the 11th ultimo, enclosing a copy of the rules, &c., 
and calling my ‘attention to the fourth section of 
part first, containing the regulations respecting 
religious instruction.’ 

«“T have carefully read the same, and my inter- 
pretation of them is, that if I subscribe these 
rules I consider that I could not honestly make 
any use of the Holy Scriptures, under any cir- 
cumstances, while all the school is in attendance 
during school hours. 

“Indeed I am informed, upon excellent autho- 
rity, that this is the interpretation put upon these 
rules by the Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland themselves. 

“If I am correct in this my interpretation, I 
cannot place the school referred to in connection 
with the Board.. Should I not be correct in this 
interpretation, I shall thank you to forward to me 
the ‘terms of application,’ &c., to fill up. 

“In case I do not hear from you I shall take it 
that this interpretation of these rules is the cor- 
reet one,” 


The Secretaries replied thus :— 


“ Sir,—Having laid before the Commissioners 
of National Education your letter of the 8rd inst., 
we are directed to inform you in reply, that the 
use of the Holy Scriptures during the hours of 
secular instruction, when children of the different 
denominations attending the school are required 
to be. present, is incompatible with the rules of 
the Board of National Education, and that reli- 
gious instruction can take place only at the times 
and under the conditions laid down in those rules.” 


Now, it is impossible for a body of clergy 
who conscientiously believed that they 
ought to instruct their children out of the 
Scriptures, to give their adherence to such 
a system which acts on the principle con- 
tained in this correspondence. It is said 
that the clergy of this country are not so 
Mr, Whiteside 
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unreasonable, and would feel no diffi 

in comprehending the rules. ': Now, I haye 
shown that’ correspondence to,a friénd. of 
mine, well known: as a’ learned man, Mf. 
Girdlestone, the rector of Stourbridge, and 
a Fellow of the University of Oxford, and 
I asked him to say without any prejudice 
or leaning in favour of the Church or 
clergy of Ireland, what he, as: a !gentle- 
man, himself engaged in the work of edi- 
cation, thought of these rules laid down 
by the Irish’ Education Board? | The rey, 
gentleman replied as follows :— 


“ You ask me what I think of the rule laid down 
by your Irish Education Board, as recently stated 
in the letter of the Secretaries to the Rev. 
Dalton (February 20). I have no hesitation in 
replying that no amount of Government aid would 
induce me to comply with any.such condition, how- 
ever great the difficulty of finding funds to main- 
tain efficient schools in this populous parish, In 
debarring the schools, of which I am mai 
(above 600 children in all), from the free use of the 
Bible in school hours, not only should I deprive 
them of the only infallible text-book in moral and 
religious training, but I should do violence at once 
to my own conscientious convictions, and to those 
of my parishioners in general, ‘The subsoribers 
to the schools, the parents of the children—nay, 
the very scholars themselves—would be ‘apt, to 
think meanly of a compromise which, for money’s 
sake, or even for peace sake, would put a ban upon 
the Scriptures, and tie the tongue of the teacher 
from so much as, even in school time, quoting the 
Word of God as an authority in faith or practive, 
And in thinking meanly of such a compromise, 
they would cease to respect their pastor if a party 
to it, Indeed, unless my standard of morality were 
lower than theirs, I should, in such a case, despise 
myself.” 


That letter contains a representation of the 
convictions of the great bulk of the pa- 
rochial clergy of Ireland. It has been said 
that the rules are not what they have been 
represented to be, but even Mr. Cross, the 
Secretary to the Commissioners, stated, to 
the House of Lords that the rules were 
vague and difficult of interpretation, con- 
stantly leading to conflicting judgments, 
and he recommended that, their Lordships 
should prepare or suggest a mode of pre- 
paring a code to make the matter clear 
and certain. 

Let me now draw the attention of the 
House to what was stated by one or two 
witnesses about these rules. Mr. O’ Hagan 
was asked whether he understood ‘these 
rules ; and he replied that he thought there 
ought to be some fixed principles ‘laid 
down for the guidance of the Commission- 
ers. At present the National system was 
without a) fixed system; with a/céntral 
school that. was 4 shifting model?» ‘Mr. 
Stapleton was asked the same question, 
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understand the rules. : He had tried, but 
found it was an impossible task to make 
himself ‘master of them.. He understood 
afew of the most important, but only a 
few. The right: hon. Gentleman may say 
that such is not the opinion of the inspect- 
ors. and the paid officials:; but I find that 
Mr: Macready, the head inspector, and 
therefore one who it is. natural to suppose 
would comprehend them, if comprehen- 
sion be possible, states that there are rules 
which admit of some latitude of interpre- 
tation, and about which there are some- 
times difficulties. There is a rule as to 
religious instruction, as to what parties 
shall be present, and circumstances which 
may render their attendance proper, and 
the wording of that rule sometimes gives 
rise to misunderstanding, and it is difficult 
to say when itis observed, and when it is 
not. The Board laid down a rule, and 
said that they would consider it violated 
if any influence, either direct or indirect, 
were exercised over a child to induce him 
to remain during the period of religious 
instruction. There arose a controversy as 
to what was indirect influence. The Ro- 
man Catholic clergy not unnaturally said 
that you must not give any religious edu- 
cation in a school. where there were any 
Roman Catholic children, because, if you 
ut them out, the exclusion was a sort of 
indirect compulsion. I may be told that 
lawyers may understand the rules. Now, 
there is Master Murphy, a friend of my 
own, a very able gentleman, one of the 
Commissioners, and he says :— 

“ Every day, I may say; we are pressed to vio- 
late some rule or, other, or to.explain or interpret 
arule. If the rules were made clear and plain, 
and'it were understood that we could not modify 
or relax them, it would be simply necessary in 
hag to' call attention’ to the particular 


In addition to these witnesses I may quote 
the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whately, 
who.is one of the competent judges of the 
meaning of words. He had a dispute with 
the other Commissioners as to the meaning 
of the rule under’ which he said certain 
books, the Hvidences of Christianity, and 
Lessons on the Subject’ of Christianity, 
might be made: part of the combined reli- 
gious education. A’ majority of the Board 
held another view, and were of opinion 
that, if any one ichild out of 500 objected, 
the books must be put aside; |‘ That,’ 
said the Archbishop; “‘ is not the imterpre- 
tation upon whieh you have been acting for 
many years.” There’ was ‘along. corres- 
VOL, CLIX. [rHRD sents]. 
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pondence, debate, and argument, and the 
books were got rid of, but the Archbishop, 
feeling that faith had been broken with 
the public, communicated his opinion to 
the Lord Lieutenant, and getting no re- 
dress in that quarter he withdrew from 
the Board, an example which was followed 
by several of the gentlemen. I submit, 
upon the evidence I have quoted, that the 
rules are in a condition which makes it 
impossible to administer satisfactorily this 
system. 

T admit there is a question, when you 
talk about education which must be dread- 
ed, and although you may attempt year 
after year to evade it, must at last be de- 
cided by this House. That question is, 
can you have education without any reli- 
gion? There are few men who are more 
clear in their views than the Archbishop 
of Dublin, and he says in his own forcible 
style :— 

“« We might have an anti-Christian system; we 
might. go against Mahomedanism, Hindooism, and 
against Christianity altogether ; we might try in- 
struction out of ‘ Aisop’s Fables.’ But one thing 
is clear, that Education without. religion is im- 
possible. Because, supposing a boy were to ask 
his teacher whether Jupiter was a real god, or was 
there any other God, or to tell him who was the 
true God to worship, what would be the result ? 
Therefore it is absurd to suppose that ever educa- 
tion can exist apart from religion.” 

The Archbishop was the first man to sup- 
port the Board; he stayed with it as long 
as he could conscientiously, and then when 
it departed from its principles he left it. 
There are some things about it which I do 
understand. I understand they have three 
or four great fundamental rules. The first 
is that united education is to be regarded. 
When I look to the evidence I find that 
nothing can inspire the Commissioners 
with more alarm than an application from 
persons who differ in religion to establish 
a school. There happen to be about thirty 
schools out of 5,400 which are managed by 
patrons of opposite opinions, and they give 
more, trouble than 3,000 other schools. 
The witnesses say you cannot get the priest 
and the parson to agree, and that fact is to 
the credit of both, because, if both are 
sincere and conscientious, they of course 
take opposite views. Now, one of the 
rules is, that every school under the na- 
tional system shall be open to inspection, 
and when Mr. Stapleton visited Ireland he 
went to a! convent school with that: ob- 
ject. On his presenting himself ‘at the 
gate somebody came and, opening a little 
wicket, asked him what he wanted ? +‘ To 
inspect your’ schools’’ was the reply. ** Do 
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you mean the Roman Catholie school?” 
“'Yes.”—Then I must tell you that we 
never admit anybody to inspect it without 
a letter from the Roman Catholic clergy- 
man.” ‘But,” said Mr. Stapleton, “TI 
was under the impression that all the 
schools under the National system were 
open to inspection.” ‘ Well, then,” was 
the answer, ‘if you come back in three 
quarters of an hour you will be let in.” 
Mr. Stapleton, however, thought it better 
to decline the offer, conceiving that in 
three-quarters of an hour any little ar- 
rangements that might be thought expe- 
dient could be made, and walked away. 

T would now beg to ¢all the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite to 
the fact that when the National system 
of education was originally instituted it 
was not intended that it should apply to 
the parochial schools of the Church of Eng- 
land at all. The attention of the Chief 
Commissioner, Mr. M‘Donnell, than whom 
there could be no better authority on the 
subject, was drawn to this point, and he 
was asked what he thought of the passage 
in the Report of the Commissioners of 1812, 
from which it appeared that the parochial 
schools were regarded as institutions which 
were to be permitted to exist as they stood, 
save so far as related to the improvement 
of the secular education which they ad- 
ministered. Mr, M‘Donnell’s reply was 
that, in his opinion, the Commissioners 
must have meant that the parochial schools 
should remain very much in the same po- 
sition as that which the schools of the 
Church Education Society occupied at the 
present day, and that the supplementary 
schools should be looked upon somewhat 
in the light of the existing schools con- 
nected with the National Board. Now, 
this is a point which appears to me 
to be of considerable moment in the 
prosecution of the inquiry in which we 
are engaged; for, while one of the modes 
in which justice may be done to Ire- 
land on this question may be to allow 
the patron of each school to have such re- 
ligious instruction communicated to the 
children who attend it as he may deem 
right, something may be done also in the 
same direction by leaving the old parish 
schools attached to the old parish churches 
to give instruction in the Scriptures to all 
who enter them, as has been the prac- 
tice from time immemorial. The Scrip- 
ture schools, I may add, are attended by 
80,000 children, of whom 14,000 are Dis- 
senters, and 8,000 Roman Catholics, the 
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rest being Episcopalians; and I am’ per: 
fectly ready to admit that the rule is that 
a portion of the Scriptures should every 
day be read in those schools without note 
or comment. Nooil Diol ag 

T now come to consider how’ the ‘great 
principle of the National system —that ‘the 
schools under its operation should be equally 
open to all classes—is carried out im ‘prac 
tice. In dealing with that point it is neces. 
sary that I should draw a distinetion ba 
tween’ vested and non-vested schools, and 
my argument is, that in the latter the prim 
ciple which I have mentioned is’ at an end. 
So long as the Board kept schools vested in 
itself or in trustees they were its own 
property, and it had, perhaps,’a right to 
prescribe the course of education ‘which 
should be carried out in themy but ‘the 
moment it established the distinetion be- 
tween vested and non-vested schools the 
principle of an united National ‘system of 
education was overthrown. Moreover, ‘it 
isin evidence on the authority of the seere- 
tary to the Board, that when the Presby- 
terian hody gave in their allegiance to that 
system they did so on the express: condi- 
tion that the distinction which ‘I ‘Have 
mentioned should be observed. His words 
were— 

“ This is, perhaps, a suitable opportunity: of 
stating that when the Presbyterian body gave.in 
their adhesion to the National system it was made 
an express stipulation as to the distinction he- 
tween vested and non-vested schools. Iam per- 
suaded that neither clergymen of the Established 
Church nor Presbyterians would accept aid from 
the Board unless on the condition that they should 
not be required to permit any religious instruc. 
tion of which they disapproved to be given in the 
school.” arnt 
I may further observe that I feel assured 
very few clergymen of the Established 
Church, or belonging to the Presbyterian 
body, would accept aid’ from the Board on 
the condition that they should ‘permit. any 
religious instruction to be given in ‘the 
schools under their superintendence’ of 
which they ‘disapproved. The late ‘hot. 
Member for Newry used to argue in this 
House with great force and clearness—and 
in my opinion the argument was ‘nevér 
answered—that the moment the Board 
established non-vested schools it put ‘an 
end to the National system. I’ may adn 
that our sturdy friends in’ the! north of 
Treland—for whom T have a profound’ ¥é- 
spect—when ‘ they ‘saw the: rules ‘of “the 
National Board said, “ We: will néver jom 
you on those terms,” and sent'a deptita- 
tion ‘to Lord. Stanley stating what’ their 
own rules ‘prescribed.’ His ‘answer’ was 
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that he never could recommend the adop- 
tion of rules that were calculated to strike 
so completely at the principle of his sys- 
tem. Lord Ebrington, however, went over 
as Lord Lieutenant to Ireland, and took 
oceasion to mediate between the Presby- 
terian body and the National Board. The 
terians were firm, energetic men, 
wedded to their. belief; and when earnest 
conscientious men are opposed to yielding 
Commissioners who are depending merely 
m- rules of lax construction, if they 
press hard they will squeeze their own 
terms out of them; and they did so in this 
ease.’ Then, how can you, after conceding 
the demands of the Evesbyterians, refuse 
to grant what we ask for? The Presby- 
terians plainly and boldly stated the ob- 
jections which they entertained, going, as 
it seems to me, to the root of the whole 
principle of the National system. The 
Synod of Ulster, after much debating, 
ultimately adopted resolutions declaring 
that the Ministers and people of that 
Church, without the necessary concur- 
rence of the ministers or the members 
of any other Church, should enjoy the 
right of applying to the Board for aid 
to their schools. This disposes at once 
of the fundamental principle of the Board 
that the application shall proceed jointly 
from members of different religious per- 
suasions. They further declared that it 
should be the right of parents to re- 
quire the patrons to set apart a con- 
venient portion of the study and school- 
hours for the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and that these should be daily 
read, but that no compulsion should be 
resorted toto make children remain during 
that period. The Presbyterians, more- 
over, said, ‘‘our schools shall begin with 
prayer, and we will have the catechism 
taught when we think proper; we will 
not inflict a penalty for non-attendance at 
these religious exercises, but we will not 
undertake that the children whose parents 
may object to them shall leave the school, 
nor will we proyide a place for them to 
retire to,” The result has been, and I 
rejoice at, it, that the children do remain 
in school to hear the Scriptures read; 
naturally, in a moist climate they do not 
like to, go out; they have nowhere to re- 
tire to, and therefore they stay where they 
are., As to the rules of the National Board, 
they no more put them up in Presbyterian 





schools than they do the rules of the Divan. 
Dr. Cooke, in his own racy style, denies | 
that.they are bound to put up “a show- | 
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board” signifying that religious instruc- 
tion is about to commence, that order hav- 
ing been issued years after the arrange- 
ment with the Presbyterians was made, 
and he states that ‘“‘he would not put up 
a showboard for all the Archbishops and 
Lords that compose the National Board,”’ 
You have no right, he maintains, to warn 
children off the premises when the word 
of God is about to be read. Yet, every 
Roman Catholic or Protestant clergyman 
who may join the Board is obliged to de- 
fine the period of religious instruction b 
a notice publicly hung up in the school. 
What is the use of asserting, contrary to 
the fact and to the evidence, that this is 
a system of mixed education? Dr. Henry, 
in his evidence, says the present system is 
a loose one, which leads to abuses, and he 
distinctly states that he shonld prefer a 
system which should allow religious edu- 
cation to be given in accordance with the 
wishes of the people. 

I come now to the Roman Catholic 
schools, and I will take first the schools of 
the nuns. Now, Dr. Kiernan states that 
what reconciled the Roman Catholics to 
the system was the admission of the 
nuns’ schools into the system of the Na- 
tional Board. The rule of the Board, how- 
ever, is that schools are to be open to 
children of all religions, but it is notorious 
that these schools are entirely exclusive. 
It is a rule of the Board that there shall 
be no emblems in the school, and nothing 
in the outward appearance of the teacher 
to mark any distinctive religious faith. 
These rules are openly violated in the 
nuns’ schools. The garb of the nun is a 
violation of them, the emblems in the 
school are violations, and the school itself 
is generally within the walls of a convent. 
All this, no doubt, is very proper, but still 
it is in violation of the rules of the Board. 
I am not asking you to take a penny 
away from these schools, which the wit- 
nesses state are very efficient; for, though 
I have my feelings as a Protestant, I hope 
I have some common-sense as a politician. 
One of the rules of the Board is that all 
the teachers shall be trained at your cen- 
tral establishment, but of course the ladies 
who teach at these schools are not trained 
there. Another rule is that the teacher 
shall be paid by an annual salary accord- 
ing to proficiency ; that, of course, cannot 
be carried out in the nuns’ school, and a 
new rule, or rather an exception, has been 
agreed on with regard to them, and the 
payment is regulated according to the 
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number of pupils at each school. These 
are all infractions of the rules of your 
Board, and are in direct violation of the 
principle of the National system. The 
object of paying the teachers is, that the 
teachers should be under the control of the 
Board. There are, however, no teachers 
under the control of the Board in these 
schools. The nuns walk into the school- 
room in the middle of the day, they find 
on the table all kinds of books—books 
which the rules of the Board exclude— 
and they use the books in teaching the 
children. If I am asked whether I con- 
sider they are right in doing this, I must 
answer that I think these ladies are quite 
right. They are acting according to their 
vows, under the direction of their superior; 
they are fulfilling the objects of their cor- 
porate existence, and they are quite right 
in paying no more attention to your rules 
than to the rules of the Grand Turk. In 
the monks’ schools these rules are still 
more openly violated. There is a clause 
in the Emancipation Act with regard to 
these monks, the object of which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Secretary for 
Ireland, will probably understand much 
better than I, as he is the executor of the 
eminent person who proposed it. I sup- 
pose its object was that, while the paro- 
chial clergy got a good education, the 
“regulars” should be got rid of out of the 
country altogether. Theoretically, there- 
fore, they have no right to be there, though 
Ido not think they have much to fear 
practically. The rule of the Board, how- 
ever, is in accordance with the statute 
law; and it says that “no clergyman of 
any denomination, and no members of any 
religious order, can be recognized as teach- 
ers of a National school.” But it is noto- 
rious that, while clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church are excluded, monks, who 
have taken the vows of a religious order, 
are openly employed in teaching these 
schools. From what I have said it is ap- 
parent that the cases of the Presbyterians, 
the nuns and the monks make it impos- 
sible to regard this as a united National 
system of education, and I should like to 
hear an explanation from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. 

Parental authority is said to be the fun- 
damental rule of your system; but that 
i is respected when it excludes the 

criptures, and is set aside when the Scrip- 
tures are included. I will refer the House 
to the great model school in Gardiner 
Street, within fifty yards of which is the 
Mr. Whiteside 
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school of Archdeacon Gregg, and within # 
few more yards another school. The model 
school contains about 800. scholars; but 
the parents of 400 children send them on 
Sundays to the school of the Archdeacon; 
where the Scriptures are taught, and there 
are 250 scholars on week days in the same 
school. One single minister of my church 
has 400 children sent by their parents: to 
his school, where they receive a secular 
education and hear the Scriptures also; 
and yet it is said that in the National 
schools we must succumb and conform to 
the opinions of those parents who wish to 
exclude the Scriptures, but that we must 
not attend to the opinions of those parents 
who are desirous of including the Serip- 
tures in the course of education. How is 
this to be answered, according to your 
theory of yielding to parental authority? 
My case is this, that you should provide 
for the Roman Catholics fully, fairly, and 
freely, but that you should not press the 
clergy of the Reformed faith to proceed on 
principles which are odious to their faith 
and repugnant to their consciences. I 
know that the right hon. Gentleman may 
say that this reasoning is all very well in 
the case where the Protestants had schools, 
and the priests had schools too ;' but what 
is to be done in places where there is only 
one school? My own opinion is that every 
school should be open to every child, but 
upon the condition I have indicated: 

Let the House look at the absurd con- 
dition in which the schools are placed 
in regard to books. The Evidences of 
Christianity were passed by Archbishop 
Murray, and the book was received and 
read; but it was afterwards rejected, 86 
that you bind people to the system ‘of 
reading a particular book, though the sys- 
tem may be changed the next day. What, 
however, puts an end to all idea of this 
being a united system of education are 
the Statutes of Thurles.’ Mr. Cross, the 
Secretary to the Board, said he’ had read 
those statutes with very great pain—and, 
indeed, the truth is, that the statutes’ pro- 
nounced against the system formally and 
ecclesiastically, and that decision has been 
confirmed by the opinion of the Pope and 
of the Papal legate: Archbishop Cullen; 
in his Pastoral, states the opinion of the 
Church in these terms :-— é , 

“As, therefore, the doctrines and practices of 
the Catholic Church must ‘be continually repeated 
and inculeated in order to make them: produetive 
of good fruit, you will easily pereeive, dearly /be- 
loyed, that your children cannot be properly edu- 
cated under any system from which religion 
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excluded, or by persons professing opinions hostile 
to the teaching of our holy Chureb. Hence, mixed 
education, which unites in the one school teachers 
atid pupils of every creed, and professes to teach 
the religious doctrines of no Church, must be 
looked on as unfit for Catholics, and calculated 
to. promote scepticism and infidelity; and you 
cannot with safety send your children to schools 
or colleges where the teaching is Protestant, and 
where the masters, oftentimes without knowing 
what ‘they are doing, imbue the minds of their 
pupils with most fatal errors on religious sub- 
jects. 

mi There is evident danger that Catholics, who 
in their youth have received this sort of mixed 
instraction-—neither Catholic nor Protestant—or 
who have been brought up in Protestant Colleges 
or Universities, will frequently, in after life, be- 
tray the grossest ignorance of Catholic discipline, 
broach opinions contrary to Catholic doctrine, and 
seandalize the faithful by their want of respect 
for their holy Church. Protestant or infidel teach- 
ing cannot produce any other effect on the tender 
mind of Catholic youth. It may, indeed, be said 
that mixed education in Protestant Colleges and 
Universities will occasionally bring with it great 
temporal advantages ; but recollect the words of 
our Divine Redeemer :—‘ What doth it profit a 
man if he gain. the whole world, and suffer the 
loss of his own soul? Or what exchange shall a 
man give for his soul ?’—(Matt. xvi., 16.””) 


That opinion is authoritative, and, I be- 
lieve, sincere. That, being so, I may be 
asked how could any schools patronized 
by Roman Catholics possibly have been 
put under the Board since? There are 
nearly 3,000 schools of which the priests 
are the patrons. The priest is subject to 
the Bishop, and the Bishop to the Legate, 
who is the Vice Pope, and subject. to the 
Pope.. The Statutes of Thurles now bind 
the Pope, the Legate, the Bishops, and 
the priests, and the priests must carry out 
the principle of the statutes, which is to 
put an,end to mixed education. The evi- 
dence shows that wherever the patron is 
Roman Catholic the religion is exclusively 
Roman Catholic; and wherever the patron 
is Protestant the religion is Protestant. 
And all I say is that, under the Statutes 
of Thurles, itis impossible for any Roman 
Catholic priest to allow mixed education 
to exist if he can prevent it. It isa vain 
thing to proceed in the course you are 
pursuing. The wise and manly course is 
todo one of two things—either to grant 
the same practical exception which is 
allowed .to Presbyterian schools, nuns’ 
schools, and monks’ schools, to the;schools 
of parish ministers, or else to establish, 
the broad principle that. the State will 
give. a good secular education under in- 
spection, and by masters trained and quali- 
fied for the duties; and not interfere with 
the religions education which the patron 
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may think fit to instil. I hold. that it is 
impossible, after the Statutes of Thurles, 
to carry on mixed edueation in Ireland. 

A meeting of Protestants—at which I 
was present—recently addressed a letter to 
the Government, .in which their views are 
temperately stated. The answer to that 
letter was that no concession could be 
made with referenee to their conscientious 
objections; and therefore it is. for the 
House now to say whether the decision 
of the right hon, Gentleman can be justi- 
fied or not. If this Motion be carried, 
and the clergy of the Established Church 
be one and all induced to join the Board, 
your secular education will be carefully, 
sincerely, and usefully carried out in 1,600 
or 1,700 schools, and you will put an end 
to disputes and dissensions on this subject 
in Ireland. If any one could have carried 
his point it was the Primate. But a great 
meeting was convened, a meeting of the 
laity. They held by their original opin- 
ions—namely, that religious instruction, 
the Bible was that by which they should 
abide; they separated, and they were more 
resolute now than they were before that 
letter was written. It comes, then, simply 
to this—a great principle is at stake. Let 
each patron carry out his own system of 
religious instruction while adopting your 
secular system. Roman Catholics ought 
not to object to this at our request, for they 
know that their Protestant brethren are 
sincere. There are no penal laws now on 
the Statute Book; if there be any penal 
law which is objectionable to them I ab- 
jure it; but they must be prepared to en- 
counter discussion, the light of knowledge, 
and of truth. They must be prepared for 
the full current of education, and I have 
no fears of the result. I believe, as it has 
been said, that truth is strong, next to the 
Almighty. She requires no policies nor 
stratagems to make her victorious. These 
are the shafts that error uses against her 
power, therefore I am satisfied, if we can 
have free access to truth, and a right to 
spread thetruth. But you must be mind- 
ful of this—and I say it in no spirit of 
bigotry—the question is whether the Pro- 
testants as a nation are to be allowed to 
read the Bible. Remember what was 
effected for you by those who restored the 
Bible to you. From that time to the pre- 
sent the unfettered use of the Scriptures 
has made you free, wise, religious, and 
happy. You send your missionaries to 
every clime to bring home the knowledge 
of the truth to those who have it not, and 
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by what right do you then turn round 
upon those who desire to read the Scrip- 
tures in the parish schools, and say we 
will embarrass, annoy, and vex you, not 
for the purpose of conciliating Roman 
Catholics, but for the purpose of establish- 
ing some grand principle of centralizing 
authority, hoping thereby to control the 
feelings and affections of the human mind, 
which is an impossibility? While I am 
willing to make every concession which is 
reasonable and just to the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, I will not consent, on the 
part of my own Church and the laity, of 
which I am a member, and whose opin- 
ions I speak, to give up that which is 
our birthright, and Icommend the cause 
which I have but too feebly advocated, to 
the mind of every true Protestant in this 
House and country. 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, thirty years ago 
this House withdrew its support from the 
system of education then followed in Ire- 
land in consequence of the total failure of 
the efforts which had been made in pur- 
sance of repeated inquiries instituted under 
the highest auspices and prosecuted with 
all the power and influence of the British 
Government. During the thirty years 
which have since elapsed there has grown 
up in Ireland a system which, as scarcely 
any one can be found to deny, has con- 
ferred upon the whole people of the coun- 
try the greatest benefits that ever were 
bestowed by any system upon any country 
in the world. I say scarcely any one can 
be found to deny this, because, while many 
criticise the details of the system, while 
one objects to this provision, and another 
to that, yet the universal testimony of fact 
and of opinion coincides in this—that the 
most signal blessings have been conferred 
on Ireland by the system of education 
which has now been in successful opera- 
tion for thirty years. The generation 
which has grown up under this system is 
different from any which has preceded it 
in the power it exercises for compassing 
its own material prosperity, and that of 
the country; but that is the least of its 
benefits, including, as they do, every social, 
every moral, every religious advantage 
which the population of a country ean 
enjoy. 

Let me proceed, with the patience of the 
House, to trace out in some detail the pro- 
gress of the system which has thus grown 
up. In 1806 there was a memorable Com- 
mission, which reported in 1812, and which 


laid down those broad principles of liberal 


Mr. Whiteside 
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education for Ireland which from that pe 
riod to the present Parliatient has been 
endeavouring to establish and proniote, 
After the experience of twelve years the 
result of the first experiment proved un- 
satisfactory, and again a Royal Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the cause of 
its failure. That Commission reported in 
1826, and a Committee of this House re- 
commended in 1828 the adoption of the 
principles it enunciated. That recommen. 
dation was again confirmed by another 
Committee in 1830, and in 1831 issued 
that memorable letter with which the 
name of the Earl of Derby will be for ever 
honourably associated, and which consti- 
tutes the charter and foundation of the 
system of education in Ireland. During 
the time which has since elapsed the pro- 
press of that system has been as follows: 
—In 1833 there were 789 schools and 
107,000 pupils; in 1843, teu years aftér- 
wards, the number rose to 2,912 schools 
and 355,000 pupils; and in 1853 to 5,028 
schools and 550,000 pupils. Since 1863 
we have been told it was impossible that 
the system could flourish and progress 
after the decree issued by the Synod éf 
Thurles. But has it withered from that 
or any other cause? In the last Report 
of the Commission, at this time at which 
I speak, the number of schools in Ireland 
under the system of national education is 
5,496; and the number of pupils, 576,000. 
But it may be said that the system is par- 
tial in its operation, that it is not fully 
extended through the country, that it 
showers its benefits here, while it with- 
holds them there.’ Let us see, then, what 
is the distribution of the system through 
the four provinces of Ireland—provinees 
differing widely from one another in many 
of those respects which constitute the main 
features of a question of this kind: In 
Ulster there are now 189,000 pupils, in 
Leinster 142,000, in Munster 154,000, in 
Connaught 84,000. This shows, I think, 
that the benefits of the system are equally 
and generally distributed throughout the 
country. But any one who has listened to 
the speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) will not fail to 
conclude that in another respect at least 
the system is partial in its operation, and 
withholds its benefits from various classes 
of the community. Let us look at the 
facts of the case. If we take the pupils 
according to their religion, we find that 
the pupils belonging to the Church of' the 
great majority of the people, the 
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of, those whose. circumstances render it 
most necessary that the State should be 
solicitous for. their benefit: and carry edu- 
gation, to their, door—the pupils of. that 
denomination numbered in the year just 
expired no)fewer than 478,000. The pu- 
pils connected with the Established Church 
were)29,000, with. the Presbyterian Church 
59,000, and with. other Dissenting bodies 
2,500. The evidence contained in the blue- 
hooks of 1853, from which the right hon. 
Gentleman quoted, is in some degree an- 
swered by the fact that conspicuous as were 
the growth and progress of the system be- 
fore that time there has been nothing since 
which at. all tends to discourage the confi- 
dent expectations of those who advocated 
and sustained it. Compared with that pe- 
riod the increase in the number of Roman 
Catholic pupils has been 54,000; the in- 
crease in ‘the Presbyterian pupils 19,000; 
and in the pupils of the Established Church 
4,400. Well, I say, when you appeal from 
argument to fact, when I am told that this 
system is- alien from. the feelings of the 
nation, I answer by showing that there 
has been such a continuous history of pro- 
gress, such a gradual. advance in the po- 
pular acceptance and influence of the sys- 
tem, as is certainly unexampled in our re- 
cords, or, 1 believe, in the records of any 
other country. 

But it will be said, ‘‘You can. exhibit 
an increase in regard to other churches, 
but there has been a remarkable falling off 
in. regard to. the Established Church.” I 
will examine that part of the case. What 
has, been the progress of the system in re- 
spect to that body,in behalf of which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman made 
his animated appeal? From. 1852 to the 
close of last year the increase of Protestant 
pupils under the national system, has been 
from 67,000; to. 91,000, being an increase 
of 36, per cent and of pupils. belonging to 
the Established Church, from 24,684 to 
29,105 being. an increase of over 17 per 
Aent... In the meantime the Church Edu- 
cation Society, which in 1854 had a total 
of 95,000, has now only a total of 78,000; 
whileof Established Church pupils they 
had, in 1854,;, 60,000, .and . five, years 
afterwards only 52,000,, Then, if you 
itake, another test,—one of the most im- 
portant,.and,conclusive. to which the. po- 
pular acceptance of any system of edu- 
-fation. can be subjeeted—and ask, ‘‘ Has 
‘the whole of this been attained by the ex- 
penditure of, money generously given by 
this House, or has there, been,on the part 
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of those who have enjoyed these advantages 
a growing desire to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the system ?”’—in that. respect, 
too, you will find equally remarkable and 
satisfactory evidence of the growing in- 
fluence of this system over the popular 
mind in Ireland. 1n 1852 the local contri- 
butions raised towards the system amount- 
ed only to £26,000; whereas in the year 
just expired they nearly reached £44,000, 
being an increase of 62 percent. Then, 
I say, whatever may be urged by those 
who criticise one part of the system or 
raise objections to another, the evidence of 
fact is clear and irresistible—and I believe 
that those who endeavour to ascertain for 
themselves by personal experience what 
the general feeling of all classesin Lreland 
is, will arriye at the same results—the 
evidence is clear and irresistible that it 
commands the respect and wins the affec- 
tions of the community which it is des- 
tined to serve. 

But let us apply still wider and larger 
tests. Do you know any country in the 
world the education of which will bear a 
comparison like the one to which I am 
about to expose that of Ireland? Tak- 
ing the whole population of Ireland at 
6,000,000, you will find, according to the 
calculations usually made, that one-fourth 
of that entire number will consist of young 
persons between the ages of five and fifteen, 
or about 1,500,000 of the Irish population. 
If you take one-half of that number as 
the bond fide proportion of pupils attend- 
ing school you will still keep close to the 
calculations commonly made in such cases. 
Now, notwithstanding the discouragement 
this system has had to encounter, not the 
least of which is the unfortunate opposi- 
tion it has long experienced from those 
whom the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has declared himself specially to re- 
present, and who have had under their 
care a number of pupils not far short of, 
and sometimes even exceeding 100,000, 
you find that Ireland presents the remark- 
able fact that you have a population now 
under education nearly corresponding with 
that which you would expect by the ordi- 
nary calculation to be in attendance. at 
school. Remembering, too, that all this is 
due to a system established only thirty 
years ago upon the failure of preceding 
systems, which for nearly an equal period 
had been, striving with all the power and 
wisdom of the State to promote national 
education in Ireland, 1 think it cannot be 
—I believe it will not be—denied that it 
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does present, upon the whole, one of the 
most gratifyi ing instances of success ‘to be 
found in the history of public: instruction 
in Europe. 

But it is ‘said—and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman dwelt very earnestly on 
this part of the case, while the hon. and 
learned Mover even thought it too manifest 
to condeseend ‘to adduce proof in support 
of the assertion—it is said “ You may have 
a widely distributed education, but ‘you 
have totally failed in establishing a mixed 
system.” Now, is it true that it has failed 
as a mixed system? In the first. place, I 
differ from the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, who thinks ‘you attain no import- 
ant end if you offer toa people a system of 
instruction which is in its nature suited 
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son’ would be unfavourable to Ireland bex 
tween the 570,000 pupils educated under: 
the’ National Board there ‘and the: 820;000: 
last year educated under’ the: Privy: Cotin«: 
cil in this country ?) Looking 'to ‘the popu. 
lation and ‘wealth of ‘the two: countries, 
and comparing them with ‘the’ means and’ 
the end to be obtained; can it be’ said ‘that: 
the result is unfavourable to 'the' system of 
education in Ireland?) What: bas that 
system been? The right hon: and) learned’ 
Gentleman, when we discussed this subject 
last year, invited me to abstain from draw: 
ing hasty conclusions from © blue-books: 
He ‘has not on ‘this: occasion ‘entirely obe 
served'the advice he gave me, but since he 
gave me this advice I have’ endeavoured: 
by personal inquiries, rather than: by :ret! 





for a mixed assembly of pupils,—whether 
it be actually attended by a mixed assem- | 
bly or not. For what is an exclusive sys- | 
tem, but one in which the tendency of each | 
individualized and particular opinion is to | 
gtow and develope in the particular school, 
whereas in a system like ‘that established | 
in Ireland there is a tendency, by giving 
the same education, from the same books, 
to enlarge the general nature of the whole, | s 
to expand its principles, and produce a dis- | 
position even in pupils who may have been | 
trained in different schools to mix in after | 
life in the business and intercourse of so- | 
ciety with greater facilities; greater free- | 
dom, and mutual adaptation, and with! 

greater advantage to the public. But the | 

case does not stop there. The system is | 

actually that which it is intended to be, a | 
system of mixed education. Where the po- 
pulation is not mixed of course the atten- 
dance at school is not mixed. And as in 
large parts of Ireland there is no mixture 
of the population, and as where there is 
there have been other schools maintained 
for the express benefit of the minority, who 
have naturally been attracted to them, of 
course it is not to be expected that the 
statistics should exhibit any gréat and 
favourable result in respect of mixed edu- 
cation. But if you examine the figures 
you will find that'in Ulster, where’ the 
mixture of the population is greatest, 84 
per cent of the schools’ are mixed schools ; 

in Leinster the proportion is 41 per cent ; 

in Munster 84 per cent’; and in Con- 
naught 49 per cent. Could anybody, 

then, looking to all the’ obstacles with 
which the system has had to contend, 

have anticipated a larger measure of suc- 
cess than that which has really been ‘at- 
tained ? —— do you think a eompari- 
Mr. Cardwell 








ference to a blue-book seven: years old 
—and that is a generation in a system 
that has only been established thirty: years’ 


—to ascertain ‘the real state’ and cireum») 


stances of the system now in operation’in 
Ireland. The right hon..and learned Gen+ 
tleman has’ extracted the answers to ‘a: 
number of inquiries made ‘to witnesses 


| who were subjected ‘to at ingenious and 
searching cross-examination before a Com» 


mittee of the other House; which answers 
appeared to him to furnish the. best mate- 
rials ‘for the case he was endeavouring to 
establish. But, in examining @ system 
like that under considération, | you must 


| first draw a distinction between those rules’! 


which are essential and cardinal, and which 
‘cannot be departed from by the managers 


except by a’breach of’ principle, and those’! 


other rules which are merely ancillary in 
their nature,’ and which:any reasonable’ 
man would mould and modify to meet the 
varying circumstances of the country, and: 
the particular case with which you haver 
to deal. 


The system of national education tnt 
has been established: in Ireland for thirty 


years has two cardinal rules+first,: that 


the education given to pupils during’ ordi*! 
nary school hours shall'be of that +b 


will not say secular—but of that compre | 


hensive character that it’ may be offered’ 


equally to the pupils of all the Christian: 


Churches ‘into ‘which’ ‘Ireland: is divided:'! 


The second rule is, that the patron of-any 
school. may! give ‘religious ‘instruction in‘! 
other ‘than school: hours ‘according to ‘his 
own distinctive’ tenets, provided! that no: 


child shall’ be required to be present at: 


any religious instruction which his parents: 
and friends disapprove. 


Under great: dis*/' 
couragement these principles :have :been"’ 
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and are ‘still maintained, and when the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman says that 
these rules have been‘infringed for the be- 
nefit of ‘the ‘sturdy Presbyterians and in 
other cases, I-must join issue with him, 
and say that neither in the one case nor 
the others are these cardinal rules set at 
nought, either by the managers of the sys- 
tem or by the'Government. I wonder, in- 
deed, it did not/occur to the right hon, and 
learned Gentleman ‘that his complaint: is 
an answer 'to) itself, and that the: rules 
that are applied to one are also applied to 
another.. He says that no offer has been 
made to the Church body of an adaptation 
of these ‘rules..: Certainly no. offer was 
made to the Church’ of a compromise of 
these cardinal principles, and no such offer 
will, I:trust,, ever be made with the sanc- 
tion of this House: . But. in answer to the 
very friendly memorial of the Church Edu- 
cation Society a plain statement of the rules 
of the National Education system was re- 
turned, with ‘dn: intimation of the. desire 
felt both by the Government and the Com- 
missioners that the system should, if pos- 
sible, and without interfering with the in- 
tegrity of its rules, enjoy the great advan- 
tage of the support of the Church Educa- 
tion Society. 

The right: hon, and learned Gentleman 
has descended into details of such anti- 
ynity, that I cannot attempt to follow him, 
but at the same time I cannot avoid an- 
swering some of the points he has brought 
forward. He must surely have forgotten 
that the Presbyterians have now been in- 
cluded in the system for twenty years, and 
that the greater part of the growth of the 
system, during which it has comprehended 
more and more new pupils drawn from the 
whole population of Ireland, has taken 
place since the time of which he spoke. 
Does'the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
mean to say! that: the rules are not bind- 
ing, and that they are systematically in- 
fringed: for the benefit of one class of the 
population in Ireland? If he ‘says. that, 
I must meet him with.an express denial of 
the accuracy of his statement, and I invite 
him:te bring instances before the notice of 
the Government in order that they may be 
redressed:: He says: there is one rule for 
Presbyterian schools under the Board, and 
another rule for missionary schools in .re~- 
mote parts of Ireland. Of course there 
must be one rule for schools in which the 
IMmagers- ate bound not to make a prose- 
lyte} amd: in ~which it is not-alleged that 
they ever: made ja proselyte, and another 
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rule for schools established for another ob- 
ject in different parts of Ireland, and which 
are excluded from the aid of. the ‘State be- 
cause they decline to submit to the: rules 
of the Board. So it will. be found that, 
where a school maintains itself with the 
aid of the Church Education Society, it 
retains its independence as a missionary 
school ; while the increasing number that 
seek a connection with the Board derive 
the great advantages which this House so 
liberally offers through the Commissioners 
of Edueation.: It is-also charged that.the 
Managers in some cases allow these schools 
to be used as chapels, The rule on which 
the Government acts in such cases is broad 
and plain. Amy services of a sacramental 
character are prohibited in the schools, but 
if. ordinary meetings are proposed to be 
held. the inspectors do not inquire into the 
objects of those meetings. From no quar- 
ter has any, complaint reached me of any 
compromise of the rules for the benefit of 
the Presbyterians. The right hon, and 
learned Gentleman spoke in terms of just 
and merited respect of the great value of 
nuns’ schools to the rising population of 
Ireland, and suid it would be a great cala- 
mity if anything should prevent the mo- 
thers of the future generation from receiv- 
ing the education thereby given in many 
parts of Ireland; but the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has been told that the 
rules to which I have referred have been 
violated in these schools, and that. Pro- 
testants have declared that they would not 
intrust their children to nuns’ schools, This 
statement of an unwillingness on the part 
of Protestant parents to intrust their chil- 
dren to these schools I do not dispute ; but 
it is not that with which we are concern- 
ed, .The right, hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s, argument was that, as the rules 
were violated for the Presbyterian schools 
so also they were violated for the Roman 
Catholic schools. On the authority of the 
resident Commissioner I can state as a fact 
that in no instance have the Commissioners 
sanctioned a violation of the rules inthe 
case of these schools. What does the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who made the Mo- 
tion say? The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman complains that the rules of the Board 
are so slippery and elastic that he cannot 
describe them, but the hon, and learned 
Member who opened the debate said that: 
they were of so rigid and, Procrustean a 
character that. they cramp the mind and 
character; of | Ireland... Both : these .com- 
plaints cannot be; well founded, and my 
wider) elf 
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opinion is that the truth, as is usually the 
case, lies, between them, and that the 
Board. of National Education pursues a 
middle course, which, while requiring an 
adherence to cardinal rules and fixed prin- 
ciples, admits a certain amount of relaxa- 
tion of minor regulations in order to meet 
the exigencies and requirements of the 
time. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman asserted that in respect. to nuns’ 
schools all rules. and principles were aban- 
doned ; but in the case of the nunnery at 
Youghal the hon. and learned Member for 
that borough (Mr. Butt) stated that when 
there had been an infringement of the 
rules in the school connected with it the 
Commissioners sent down a Protestant, in- 
spector, who examined into and reported 
upon the circumstances. That is a con- 
clusive answer to the charge of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. With regard 
to. the monks I hope to give an explana- 
tion which will be satisfactory to the right 
hon, and learned Gentleman. The Com- 
missioners have decided that the rule which 
prohibits Presbyterian and Roman Catholic 
clergymen and clergymen of the Church 
of England from being teachers in schools 
shall, by parity of reasoning and equality 
of principle, apply also to monks. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: When was that 
decision come to? 

Mr. CARDWELL: I cannot inform 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman as 
to the exact date, but, although most of 
his information is seven years old, he 
will allow me to proceed upon that of a 
more recent date. The Commissioners 
have decided that although a monk is not 
necessarily a person in holy orders, he 
shall be held to be so for the purposes of 
this system ; and, that although those al- 
ready upon the establishment may be con- 
tinued in their employments, no more 
monks shall be received as teachers.. The 
system then is quite as much a system. of 
mixed. education as, under the circum- 
stances, you can reasonably expect. And 
with regard to the quality of the educa- 
tion, I might call into court as a witness 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman him- 
self who last year, in advocating the claims 
of the Church Society to a participation in 
the benefits. of the National system, pro- 
nounced, in terms of just eulogium,, his 
opinion upon the teachers and books of the 

ational Board. 

. 1 now come to the question what is the 
demand that. is made upon the House, 
what. is the practical step that you. are 
Mr. Cardwell 
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called upon to take >, The-hon. andJearns 
ed Gentleman who. brought. forward the 
Motion ealled upon you to extend to In 
land \the system which. he thinks works 
so well in England. ;, I) must;remind hin 
that among many differences between:the 
circumstances of the two countries there 
is this great one—that, while in England 
the greater portion of the expense of,edu- 
cation is paid by loeal contributors, and 
the smaller portion by the State, in Ireland 
the reverse is the case, and education there 
is carried on almost entirely by means of 
the grant. The right hon.) and learned 
Gentleman insists that the conscience,.of 
the giver shall be the rule according te 
which each gift shall be administered; 
What is that demand? Is. it a:demand 
for denominational education? |, Why, the 
Church Education Society very recently 
published a statement, in which, speaking 
of denominational education, they said,— 
“* There is hardly any measure which the Church 
Education Society would eontemplate with: deeper 
regret than that which would partition off the, re- 
sponsible management of the public funds given 
for educational purposes to the several denomina- 
tions of which the people are composed. ( They 
are convinced that the result of’ such a measure 
would be seriously to retard edueetional 
to foment strife and the bitterness of party. spirit, 
and to place the Church of the country in a 
grievously false position—that of being only one 
denomination among a number equally 
by the State.” bY 
That is the opionion of the constituents 
of the right hon, and learned Gentleman, 
and last year; when I. was daily assailed 
with arguments that what was goed, for 
England must be good for Ireland; ,and 
ought therefore to be extended to that 
country, the right hon. and learned, Gen- 
tleman, who was abroad, nevertheless. de- 
termined there should be no mistake. as. te 
his opinion, and wrote to the Irish newsr 
papers to say that- denominational, educa> 
tion had in bim no champion and no, sup: 
porter. But if wedo not have denomi 
national education, what are we to have? 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman pre- 
poses to break the rule in favour of:the 
Church Education. Society, and,to give to 
their schools State support, although the 
pupils therein .are required to, receive {itr 
struction which. Roman Catholic; children 
cannot receive without offence to, their 
consciences. If the rule is broken.in, far 
vour of the schools of the Church Eduecar 
tion Society, can it be maintained with ver 
gard to those of any other denominations 
and if itis not observed, do you not, armve 
at that very result. which; )is, co 
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poth by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman and by those whom he represents? 
The answer of the Government now will 
be'the same as that given by Sir Henry 
Hardinge in 1834 after the accession to 
wer of a Government which was sup- 
not to be favourable to this system, 
that the Imperial policy upon this sub- 
ject was settled and fixed, and that, al- 
though there had been a change of Ministry 
there would be no change of policy. Again, 
in 1852, there was a change of Government. 
Did that change of Government afford to 
those who desire the overthrow of the 
National system any consolation or com- 
fort? The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said my hon. Friend the Member for 
Newport (Mr. Buxton), went over to Ire- 
land prejudiced in favour of the system, 
and, with the candour which becomes an 
honest inquirer, he returned prejudiced 
against it. But Ireland was visited in 
1852 by a more distinguished man even 
than my hon. Friend the Member for New- 
rt: I mean the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
under the Government of the Earl of 
Derby. He went over to Ireland preju- 
diced against the National system; but he 
frankly admitted in the Hows of Lords 
that he returned convinced of its inesti- 
mable benefits, and determined to take no 
step which should be adverse toit. {Lord 
Naass: Hear, hear!] The noble Lord 
cheers me, and confirms with his high au- 
thority the statement I have made. . Years 
rolled on, and there was another change of 
Government. ‘The voluminous blue-book, 
to which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has made so much reference, was 
not in the possession of the Government of 
1852, but it was in the possession of the 
Government of 1858. If those long ex- 
tracts which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman read to us tell with such effect 
against the system of national education in 
Ireland, why did they fail to make a si- 
milar impression in 1858? J wish to be 
just to the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. I believe that as far as the personal 
convictions of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman were concerned, those extracts 
did produce the effect which he describes. 
Tt'was stated in the debate last year that 
the Irish Government did propose a modi- 
fication to the Cabinet of the Earl of Derby; 
but to the immortal honour of the distin- 
guished nobleman who inaugurated the 
system’, lie has’ not left behind the fatal 
Tetniniscence that he was prepared to sub- 
vert ‘and overthrow it. 
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We are now in 1860, and what are the 


circumstances which in the a year 
should lead us to destroy the National sys- 
tem? If we have been firm and resolute 
during so many years of adversity, what 
is there in the circumstances of 1860 which 
should dispose us to yield to the pressure 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman ? 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman told 
us last year that, though the sturdy Pres- 
byterians had connected themselves with 
the National system, yet the Wesleyans 
and the Churchmen were excluded. ere 
are the Wesleyans now? Have they not 
joined the system? Have ‘they not given 
to it all the sanction which their known ad- 
herence to Scriptural education must neces- 
sarily convey ? Why isit to be argued that 
rules which are not too rigid to exclude 
Presbyterians and Wesleyans are yet too 
rigid for the consciences of those whom the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman repre- 
sents? Who in the long years of adver- 
sity was the head and heart of the system 
of which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman is the advocate if not the venerable 
Primate? But on the authority of one 
who so long and worthily represented the 
University which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman now represents—I mean Mr. 
Napier —the venerable Primate, in the 
words of the Bishop of Ossory, has in his 
recent letter “‘ surrendered the whole prin- 
~ of the question.’” Do not let me be 
told, therefore, that the rules of ‘the Na- 
tional Board are too rigid to exclude 
Churchmen when the venerable Primate 
himself has abandoned all opposition to 
them. I have said that the Wesleyans 
have joined us. Has nobody else joined 
us since the publication of the letter of the 
Primate? Has the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman heard of no large proprietors, 
no men of the first rank and influence in 
Ireland, who have already placed their 
schools under the National Board? The 
Duke of Manchester told me recently that 
he had placed his schools, or was about to 
place them, in connection with the Board, 
and in the short period which has elapsed 
since the publication of the letter of the 
Primate no fewer than forty-eight Church 
svhools have applied to be in ted 
with the National system, the applications 
being made in twenty-eight cases by clergy- 
men, and in the rest by laymen. T sus- 
pect the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
will find that his firm phalanx of 1,600 
schools will ‘not long continue ‘to fight a 
battle of which the people of Ireland‘are 
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already weary, but will take refuge in. a 
union which I think is consistent with 
their conscientious feelings, and tends 
largely to, promote the great cause they 
have at heart. The silent, but very per- 
ceptible, very intelligible, and almost irre- 
sistible foree of public opinion which was 
manifested in Ireland in 1859 hasalsotended 
to confirm and strengthen to a degree that 
can scarcely be appreciated the influence 
of the National system of education in Ire- 
land., _To,.every proposal for, breaking 
down the cardinal principles of that. sys- 
tem, to every proposal for establishing de- 
nominational education, to every proposal 
for giving a separate grant to those who 
insist upon instruction during school hours 
which is not available for pupils belonging 
to all Christian Churches, Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to reply in the 
emphatic words used by Sir Robert Peel 
in 1845 :— 


*T cannot, of course, question the perfect right 
of those who conscientiously dissent from a certain 
plan of public education to withhold their counte- 
nanee from it, and establish another more in con- 
formity with their own principles. But it is my 
duty to inform you that to that other plan so es- 
tablished Her Majesty’s Government cannot lend 
their sanction. It would soon be discovered 
that we: must take our choice between the uphold- 
ing and encouraging of a single system of instruc- 
tion, founded on the principles of that which is 
now receiving the sanction of Government, and 
the granting of public aid to at least three differ- 
ent societies in lreland—by each of which secular 
instruction should be combined with religious in- 
struction in the particular doctrine of each reli- 
gion; one in connection with the Established 
Church, another with the Presbyterian, and 
another with the Roman Catholic religion. In 
such a case all hope of mixed education must 
be relinquished, and a line of demarcation would 
be drawn between the children of different reli- 
gious persuasiors, more marked than has hitherto 
exi at any period. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment deprecate this result as a great public evil.” 


Can you imagine a public evil more calcu- 
lated to inflict permanent injury upon Ire- 
land? What is the great aim and object 
of Her Majesty’s Government and indeed 
of every one who labours for the good of 
Ireland? | Not to diminish the sincere con- 
victions of the members of any Church, 
but. to secure that, while the private con- 
victions of the Members of all Churches 
are allowed free play, in the intercourse of 
practical life, of business, of society, of 
pleasure, in duties public and in duties 
private, all classes of the community shall 
live together as one united people. Who 
can 'tell the effect, not merely upon the 
education, but upon the peace and pro- 
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sperity of Ireland, which has been, pro. 
duced by the principles of Government 
which were inaugurated thirty years.ago?) 
If it be true, as Sir James Mackintosh and 
other writers tell us, that the great. power! 
of the British people is due to the: free: 
dom of their institutions,+: how much of 
that great development we have witnessed 
in Ireland during the last thirty years is 
due to the improved Government of which 
the national system of education has been 
often and truly called the greatest part? 
Let me ask a question of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. Upon what 
grounds is it that he of all persons comes 
forward to oppose the existing system of 
education? He filled with honour to him- 
self the office of Attorney General’ fot’ 
Ireland under the Government of the Earl 
of Derby. Is it in that capacity that he 
seeks to subvert a system with which the 
name of the Earl of Derby will be for 
ever associated? Does he make the at- 
tempt as the representative of the Church 
Education Society in Ireland? I find the 
very same men who as private individuals 
or dignitaries of the Church cannot recon- 
cile it to their consciences to adopt the 
principles of the National Poard, yet, as 
members of the Clare Street Board, are 
not only adopting the identical rules, but 
forcing them on remonstrant clergymen., 
Then, I ask, does the right hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman make the attempt as the re- 
presentative of Trinity College? If so, 
has he ever read the pamphlets and letters 
in the newspapers. by tutors and eminent 
members of the College, stating that. the 
principle of the National Board has been 
for more than half a century the principle 
of Trinity College itself? This morning 
I received a pamphlet which the late Mem- 
ber for Dublin University, the late Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, was kind enough to 
send me, and in it there is the following 


passage :— 


“ The case of Trinity College, though not at all 
parallel in degree, yet, as to this objection of com- 
plicity, seems to be decisive, After the Act of 
1793 and the King’s letter of 1794, the Board 
was bound to remove every impediment , which 
stood in the way of a Roman Catholic taking his 
degree in Arts, and for this purpose to dispense 
in his favour with every rule of the system as to 
that part of the course of education in which it 
would be against. his conscience to participate.” 


And in another passage it it stated :— 


“ Although there is no express rule subscribed, 
there is, under the statute, the Royal letter, and 
the system of the University, a restriction a8) 
morally binding upon every tutor as if it were set 





Mr. Cardwell 
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" forth’in the words ‘of the rule of the National 
Board, apd subscribed under hand and seal.” 
I'am glad to have on my side the Primate 
of Ireland and the late Lord Chancellor. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
posite has not paid his learned Friend, 
the late Chancellor of Ireland, the compli- 
ment of reading his pamphlet, because he 
said that so far was this reservation about 
i ing with religious instruction car- 
ried, that if a gentleman went into a 
school, he must not remonstrate with a 
child whom he found stealing, lest, hy re- 
ferring to the Eighth Commandment, he 
should infringe the rule of the Board. The 
House will not expect me to enter into 
such an argument, but in the Appendix to 
Mr. Napier’s pamphlet, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman will find his observa- 
tion answered. The right hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman (Mr. Napier) says that he 
has taken pains to ascertain how far reli- 
gious instruction is included by the rules 
of the National Board.. This is the case 
with respect to that matter—- 


* The school may be opened with prayer ; there 
may be a daily Bible class for all children whose 
parents consent that they should attend, and none 
need be deprived of a careful daily instruction in 
the Word of God, except those whose parents ob- 


With respect to religious instruction in 
the schools, it is supposed by many that 
the education is wholly of a non-religious 
character; but it is a great mistake to 
suppose that to be the case even in the 
schools which most completely reflect the 
system of the Board. I have before me a 
paper which has been furnished to me by 
the Bishop of Derry relative to the books 
provided by the National Board, and he 
says they are the best books to be found in 
any of the Irish schools. I am told that 
the books sanctioned by the Board are read 
in all the 5,500 schools connected with 
this system of education, and never was 
there a time when there was less of irre- 
ligious feeling among the growing youth 
of Ireland than at present; while not a 
single instance of proselytism in these 
schools during the last twenty years is 
alleged. Being desirous to learn what was 
going on under this system of education 

personal experience rather than from 
books, I followed the advice of the right 
hon. and learned Member and attended, 
wholly unexpectedly, the examination at 
the model school in Belfast. Dr. Willock 


and. Mr, Anderson were examining the 
Church of England children, under the 
superintendence of the Bishop. All I will 
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say with respect to the examination’ is 
this, that if the examination had been 
at Oxford, I might have supposed that 
the book of examination was the Hore 
Pauline. The Bishop was educated at 
Eton. Thad a friend with nie who had 
received his education at Rugby, I my- 
self was educated at Winchester, and ‘on 
comparing notes the observation we made 
was, “ Well, this may be an edueation 
from which religion is excluded, but we 
cannot remember that at a much mote 
mature age, when we were at the great 
publie schools of England, we could have 
passed so stiff an examination in the “Hore 
Pauline,” as these little childrén in’ the 
Belfast school were passing under ‘the ex- 
amination of Dr. Willock and Mr. Ander- 
son. Proceeding into another room, we 
saw the Roman Catholic pupils and the 
Presbyterian pupils, who I believe are in 
a majority, in all 1,000, guided by a Ro- 
man Catholic master, engaged in singing 
hymns together, exhibiting the most grati- 
fying evidence of the merits of the mixed 
system, as the other case did of the sepa- 
rate system. After this I can well believe 
that the challenge of Dr. Willoek would 
be verified, and that if those whom the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman repre- 
sents will produce children from the 
Church Education schools to compete in 
Scriptural education with children edu- 
cated by the National Board, the latter 
will not be afraid to sustain such a com- 
petition and abide by the comparison. 

Sir, the step which the House is now 
called upon to take is one of the most im- 
portant, and, if taken, it would, in my 
opinion, be of the most destructive cha- 
racter. But I believe that as the House 
of Commons have been firm and steadfast 
in their adherence to the system of Na- 
tional education in times of difficulty, they 
will not fail to support it in the days of 
its comparative success. I believe that 
they will not allow its leading rules to 
be compromised. ‘Though not at all un- 
conscious that we have still great diffi- 
culties to contend with, I maintain ‘that 
the system has proved sucecessful in point 
of numbers and in point of results; that it 
has conferred the greatest benefits upon 
Ireland, morally, socially, and politically, 
as well as materially; that it has done 
more to raise the character of Ireland 
than any other institution or than’ any 
other system, and that it has, therefore, 
been of the greatest advantage, not to Ire- 
land only, but also to thiscountry.. When 
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the Primate ‘has given his concurrence to 
this system, when the late Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland has‘ become an advocate for it, 
when in the north of Ireland public opin- 
ion has been exhibited so markedly in its 
favour, and when throughout the whole 
country there exists, though not unani- 
mously, the same irresistiblo feeling, I con- 
fidently believe that, while due concession 
may be made to reasonable objections and 
just suggestions, the cardinal principles 
of the system, which have been steadily 
upheld by successive Governments and 
by successive Parliaments, this House will 
not permit to be infringed. 

Mx. LEFROY said, he felt it his duty 
to express, as shortly and as clearly as he 
could, the opinions of those with whom, 
together with his right hon. and learned 
Friend below him (Mr. Whiteside), he 
fully concurred on this question. He re- 
gretted that the subject had not been dis- 
cussed at an earlier period of the Session, 
and'still more that it should then be dis- 
cussed under the pressure of other equally 
important business. He had never shrunk 
to express his regret for the course pur- 
sued by the National Board. He had felt 
that it could not be satisfactory to Ireland, 
and still less satisfactory to the ministers 
of the Established Church in Ireland, 
whose views he particularly represented 
on this occasion. He. had never, since he 
had the honour of a seat in that House, 
hesitated to express that opinion ; nor had 
he, on the other hand, hesitated to say that 
the system recommended by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Butt) 
would equally fail to give satisfaction. 
The ministers of the Established Church 
asked for no teaching but that which 
might be properly, and should be, taught 
in a Christian nation. They asked to have 
the Scriptures read in their schools, and 
they properly declined to take part in 
those schools where the Scriptures were 
practically excluded. If nuns’ schools, if 
the schools of Presbyterians, if the schools 
of Wesleyans, were supported by National 
grants, surely the same advantage ought 
to be conceded to the Church of England. 
He therefore regretted that the Govern- 
ment had not taken steps to extend the 
National system in a manner which would 
enable ‘all to partake in it, or that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland could hold out no hope that 
such a modification in the system would 
be adopted. 

Mz. HENNESSY moved the adjourn- 
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ment of the debate. There were ‘many 
hon, Gentlemen who wished to speak, ‘and 
as there was another important ‘Motion on 
the paper he thought it was not right that 
the whole night should be oceupiéd by 
Irish Members. add 

Tue O'DONOGHUE seconded the Mos 
tion. t 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said,’ he 
thought the hon. Member could hardly be 
serious in moving the adjournment. Here 
was a Member of an Irish county, who was 
constantly making complaints that Irisk 
business was not properly carried on, when 
a debate upon a most important Irish ques: 
tion had commenced in good earnest, abso. 
lutely moving its adjournment. He (Mr 
B. Osborne) had considerable interest in 
this question, perhaps more than the hon: 
Gentleman, as he contributed to more 
schools. He had come down to hear the 
debate, und he thought the people of he 
land and the constituents of the hon. Gen: 
tleman could hardly feel satisfied if it was 
adjourned. It had been well conducted 
on both sides, and the House ought to have 
the opportunity of arriving at a decision 
upon it. 

Tae O'DONOGHUE saiu, he had not 
the least apprehension of meeting his cons 
stituents on this question; he hoped his 
hon. Friend would persevere with the 
Motion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, | he 
hoped the House would not agree to the 
adjournment of the debate. The discus 
sion had been well conducted on both sides 
and ought to be brought to a conclusion 
that evening. He would remind the hon: 
Gentleman who moved the adjournment 
that his Motion, if carried, would only be 
a mode of getting rid of the subject. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 66; Noes 
177: Majority 111. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had referred to a document transmitted to 
him by the Irish Bishops. As the subject 
of Irish educetion with special. reference 
to the allegations in that document was 
to be brought under the notice of the 
House a few weeks hence, he should dé+ 
fer his remarks on the general question 
till that opportunity. All that the Mo: 
tion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Youghal asked for was inquiry into 
a system in support of whieh: £270,000 
were annually expended, and which did 
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not accord, with \'the consciences of the 
people. The right hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Whiteside), who, with: so 
much ability and success, represented 
the Protestant. party, had clearly showed 
that the National Board failed: to con+ 
ciliéte the Protestants of Ireland; while 
the protests more than once fo:warded by 
all the Catholic: prelates sufficiently proved 
that they were equally dissatisfied. It 
was ‘remarkable that the House of Com- 
mons, which refused to sanction educational 
Votes in England, unless they were granted 
jn connection with some religious denomi- 
nation, adopted a wholly different course 
in Ireland,, The necessity of associating 
education with religion had. been recog- 
nized and enforced by every English states- 
mau. The principle had been extended 
tothe Colonies, and, with the solitary ex- 
ception of Ireland, it was maintained in 
every portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
In ‘that country, however, where the three 
religious bodies, Presbyterian, Protestant, 
tnd Catholic, equally dissented from the 
Government plan, a narrow-minded system 
of mixed. education was forced upon them 
by those very Liberal Members who talked 

in the House and elsewhere of tole- 
ration and the liberty of the subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
furnished, doubtless, with statistical falla- 
cies from the portfolios of Dublin Castle, 
said that in these schools many thousands 
of: Protestants and Catholies would be 
found; but he had altogether failed to 
show that those Protestants and Catholics 
were mixed. As an illustration of the 
fallacy of the argument thus put forward, 
he might mention in the county of Cork 
alone there were 67,000 children in attend- 
anceion the national schools, but of these 
10\only were Protestants. He hoped the 
House, by the division that was about to 
take place, would mark its sense of the 
necessity existing for inquiry. It was not, 
however, a mere question of inquiry into 
statistical results. The people of Ireland 
came to Parliament asking for that which 
the wisdom of Parliament had repeatedly 
sanctioned. They asked for a system of 
publie instraction in which religious teach- 
ing might be to erated. They declared 
that they had conscientious scruples which 
were outraged by the secular: policy of 


thé’so-ca!led National, Board. A political 
party that boasted of its Liberal ‘principles 
forced that secular instruction on the peo- 
te In-thése da 
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deavoured to force his own particular opin- 
ions on those who differed from him.- The 
Liberals will not tolerate real liberality. 
When they say, ‘‘ We believe ‘in: mixed 
education, and insist upon having no other,’? 
the Irish people reply, ‘‘ We are ready to 
accept that system for any persons who 
may prefer it; but we desire. to have, in 
addition, a system of religious instruction 
for any others who, in their consciences, 
deem such instruction advisable: in a 
word, we desire Freedom of Education;” 

Mr. BUTT in reply said, the national 
system had been forced upon the people of . 
Ireland; but, in the Motion he had made, 
he did not wish to upset the National 
Board of Education, and it was merely for 
an address for inquiry. The right hon, 
Secretary for Ireland alleged that the 
Primate of Ireland had withdrawn his 
objections ; but the fact was that his Lord- 
ship had been shamed into submission by 
the impossibility of getting education for 
the Protestant children on any other terms, 
If the mixed system was good in Ireland, 
why was it not adopted in England? 
There had been no justification offered for 
it by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Ireland ; and, as none of the argu- 
ments he had offered in support of his 
Motion had been answered, he must divide 
the House. 

Main Question put. 

The House divided : Ayes 62; Noes 196: 
Majority 134. 


PAPER DUTIES REPEAL BILL. 
RESOLUTION. 


Lorp FERMOY: Sir, I feel that I owe 
an apology to the House for introducing 
to its notice a subject of such importance 
at this late hour of the evening ; but, per- 
haps, the best way in which [ can show 
my gratitude to the House, if I am listened 
to, will be to make my statement as brief 
as possible. If this were to be the only 
occasion upon which this most im 
question was likely to be discussed in this 
House, I would not take on myself the 
responsibility of introducing it at this late 
hour; but my belief is, that so important 
is this question, that for the remainder of 
the Session you will find it springing up 
in almost every question, and at -évery 
stage of your proceedings—and, therefore, 
as | am performing what 1 believe to: be a 
duty, namely, asking the House: to give 
its opinion upon a question which I believe 
to be of very great importance, [iam not 
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shutting out other hon. Members, if they 
choose, from bringing forward, on subse- 
quent occasions, other Motions in reference 
to this subject. In bringing this subject 
before the House, my vindication is this, 
that whatever may be the feeling of the 
House on this question, there is outside its 
walls a strong feeling of indignation at 
the conduct of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. [‘Oh, oh!” from the Opposition. | 
Of course, I do not expect that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite will acquiesce in that 
statement. But let me make this remark 
in answer to the indications of dissent 
shown by the hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that while we can point on our side to 
numerous meetings held all over the coun- 
try, calling upon this House to vindicate 
its rights and privileges, the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite cannot point to one single 
meeting in which the opinion was ‘pro- 
nounced that the Lords, in the course they 
took, were right. Now, in the first place, 
in support of the proposition which I have 
ventured to lay down, I evidence the meet- 
ings which have been held all over the 
country, and I evidence to you, also, the 
petitions which have been presented and 
laid upon the table, signed by over 100,000 
persons, all praying that this House may 
take steps to vindicate its rights and privi- 
leges. We had besides that the other 
day, a meeting held in this Metropolis of 
delegates from all the large towns in Eng- 
land, at which resolutions were passed 
calling upon this House to vindicate its 
privileges. That meeting of delegates 
consisted of gentlemen from Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, War- 
rington, Norwich, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Oxford, Ipswich, Rochdale, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Leeds, and a number of others, 
amounting altogether to fifty of the prin- 
cipal towns. Now, what was the unani- 
mous opinion expressed by those gentlemen 
in meeting assembled? ‘Their first resolu- 
tion is as follows :— 

“ That the House of Commons having affirmed 
by Resolution that it rests with itself to impose 
or repeal taxes, in the opinion of this meeting that 
House would be degraded by giving assent to the 
base policy of inaction suggested by Lord Palntér- 
ston—a policy tending to the surrender of the 
dearest rights of the people, and one which ought 
to be denounced as an act of treason against the 
Constitution.” 


The next resolution is to this effect :— 


“ That no Government deserves the support of 
the Liberal party that is not prepared to vindicate 
the privileges of the Commons, and to secure the 
rights of the people; and that it is the duty of 


Lord Fermoy 
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every Liberal Member of Parliament to urge upon 
the Government to act up to the spirit of its own 
Resolutions, and if defeated, to dissolve Parlia- 
ment and appeal at once to the country.” 


Repeal Bitl. 


The next resolution is to the following 
effect :-— 


* That this meeting tenders its thanks to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone for his able defence of 
the Constitutional rights. of the House of Com- 
mons, and relies with confidence on his promise 
to do everything that is within his power to secure 
those rights unimpaired.” 


The last resolution is to this effect :— 


“That this meeting calls upon every Member 
of the House of Commons to use any means that 
its forms allow to prevent the passing of Supplies, 
or Bills for the appropriation of Supply, until the 
aggression of the Lords has been defeated and 
their illegal Vote rescinded.” 


Now, that is an indication of feeling, 
and no doubt a very strong feeling upon 
this subject, coming as it does from Gen- 
tlemen deputed from fifty of the principal 
towns of England. They have declared 
that to be their opinion, and as such we 
are bound to respect it. Then, again, if 
I refer to an event which has taken place 
within the last few days—I mean the 
election for Brighton; the only polling 
booth opened since the aggression of the 
Lords, I find the people have there, ina 
constitutional manner, evinced their opin- 
ion in regard to this question. If that be 
not sufficient vindication for my conduet 
upon the present occasion, I have only 
to refer to the declarations which have 
been made from the Treasury Bench, and 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and by the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary. That 
being the case, I feel that whether I lock 
to the feeling out of doors of the people 
generally, in public meeting assembled, or 
in sending delegates to meetings, or I 
look to the result of the only election that 
has taken place since the aggression of the 
Lords, I am warranted in saying that what- 
ever may be the fate of the present Mo- 
tion in this House, outside the House a 
large majority of the people will give it 
their sanction and support. 

Now, having made these few remarks 
in vindieation of the course which I have 
thought proper to take, let me come di- 
rectly to the point. What I propose to 
establish, if I can, are these two proposi- 
tions —‘* That the rejection by the House 
of Lords: of the Bill for'the Repeal of the 
Paper Duties is an infringement on the 
rights and privileges of | the House: of 
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Commons—and that it is, therefore, in- 
eumbent upon the House to adopt a prae- 
tieal measure for the vindication of its 
rights and privileges.” ' With regard to 
the first proposition, I can promise the 
House that I will not weary them with 
going into precedents. I think that has 
been already fully, amply, and satisfactorily 
settled in this House. We have had, first 
and foremost, a Committee chosen from 
among the most experienced men in this 
House, for the purpose of searching for 
precedents bearing on this subject, and that 
Committee having reported, three Resolu- 
tions framed upon their Report were sub- 
mitted to the House by the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Treasury. Those 
Resolutions were unanimously adopted by 
the House, and I, for one, do not regret 
the step which I then took to procure their 
unanimous adoption. These Resolutions 
are based upon your investigations into the 
precedents, and I base my argument to- 
night upon the first and third of them. If 
Ican prove my case by a reference to them, 
I shall have no necessity, nor is it my in- 
tention, to refer at all to the precedents. I 
take the first Resolution proposed by the 
noble Lord, which lays down clearly and 
comprehensively enough to satisfy me as 
to the extent of our rights and privileges. 
The first Resolution says :— 


“ That the right of granting Aids and Supplies to 
the Crown is in the Commons alone, as an essen- 
tial part of their constitution; and the limitation 
of all such Grants, as to the matter, manner, mea- 
sure, and time, is only in them.” 


Let us see what has been the history of | P 


the Bill for the Repeal of the Paper Duties 
inthis House, and of the Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In that 
Budget there were introduced two ques- 
tions, to which alone it is necessary that 
I should now refer. One was the repeal 
of the paper duties; the other the addi- 
tion to the income tax. We assented in 
this House to the repeal of the paper 
duties. He proposed to us, and we adopt- 
ed, to make up the gap in his Budget, an 
additional penny in the ‘income tax. In 
that way we sent the Budget up to the 
Upper House. We repealed the paper duties 
hecause we considered them to be an. im- 
pediment to trade and commerce, and a 
tax. upon knowledge. But no matter on 
what reasons we did that, and in that way 
we sent the Budget up tothe Upper House. 
What was done there? The Lords. adopt- 
ed the addition to the income tax, but re- 
jected the Bill which was to relieve the 
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consumers of paper of a million and. a 
quarter of taxation, I say that was a 
manifest and a clear interference with our 
rights and privileges. Because I ask how 
it can be said now that the right to grant 
Supplies is in the Commons alone as an 
essential part of their constitution, and 
that the limitation of all such grants, as 
to matter, manner, measure, and time is 
also in them. How-can that be said,when, 
not only as to the matter, but as to the 
manner and the time, the Lords have in- 
terfered and altered a measure referring to 
the taxation of the country ? 

There is another point which ought not 
to be overlooked. Our proposition not only 
shifted the burthen of taxation from one 
set of shoulders to another, but altered the 
form and character of the tax, because for 
an excise duty on paper, which was a per- 
manent tax, we substituted a penny income 
tax, which is a terminable tax. Therefore, 
in that respect, the Lords have interfered 
not only in the matter, but in the time and 
the specialty of the tax, as well as with the 
amount of the exemption. The Act of 
the House of Peers thus completely in- 
vaded and deranged our privileges and 
rights, even as laid down in the first Reso- 
lution which we passed unanimously with- 
in the last fortnight. 

The next question then—and a very 
reasonable and natural question — is as 
to the remedy which is to be proposed. 
To that question I do not shrink from 
giving the best answer I can. But. be- 
fore doing so, I may be allowed to re- 
eat what, I said last night, that a con- 
siderable, although not an insuperable 
difficulty, has been placed in our way by 
the manner in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has, since the aggression of the Lords, 
dealt with the taxation of the country. . It 
is quite clear, however, that if the rejec- 
tion of the Paper Duties Bill by the Lords 
is an aggression upon our rights and privi- 
leges, the best way, in my mind, if not 
the only way, to redress it is to send them 
back the Bill again. The third Resolu- 
tion, to which I have already alluded, 
points out, although perhaps not very 
clearly, the proper manner of doing so. 
It is this :— 

“That, to guard for the future against an un- 
due exercise of that power by the Lords, and to 
secure to the Commons their rightful control 


over Taxation and Supply, this House has in 
its own hands the power so to impose and re- 


mit Taxes, and to frame Bills of Supply, that 
the right of the Commons as to the matter, man- 
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measure, and time, may be maintained invio- 
te.” - 
As I read that, it means that for the fu- 
ture,—for I admit that it only deals with 
the future while asserting a principle 
which can apply to the present—if you 
think the Lords are about to interfere 
unfairly or unjustly with your rights and 
privileges as regards taxation, you can so 
draw your Bills and frame them, that the 
Lords shall not be able to touch them. 
The meaning of that I take to be, that you 
can incorporate with a Money Bill the re- 
peal of the paper duties. I may be unfor- 
tunately suspected of being rather disposed 
to propose strong measures upon a subject 
of the kind, but I am merely giving my 
own opinion, and the Resolution which I 
propose does not bind anybody as to the 
means to be adopted. If the Resolution 
were carried by the House, the proper 
persons to carry it out and to prepare the 
fitting measures to the House would be 
Her Majesty’s Government. I merely 
give my own opinion because I do not wish 
to shirk the question. What I should do 
would be this. We know by experience 
that the Lords have not always been right 
upon other questions. It has been usual 
in the history of the country, when the 
two Houses differed upon any important 
political question—when this House adopt- 
ed a particular line or a particular Bill, 
and the other House rejected it—to give 
the House of Lords a locus penitentia, and 
send up again the Bill they have rejected. 
One of the best features of the manner in 
which the Lords dealt with this question 
was, that when they rejected this Bill 
they believed the feeling of the country 
was with them. That, 1 repeat, is so far 
a very good and cheerful feature. Now, 
suppose we can show, after a full and fair 
discussion of the question in this House, 
and out of it, that the feeling of the coun- 
try is strong against the Lords, not on the 
question of finance, but as respects their 
dealing and interfering with our rights 
and privileges in reference to taxation— 
why, then, I say, by sending back the 
Bill again pure and simple, you may give 
the Lords an opportunity of passing it, as 
they passed the Reform Bill, the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, and the Jewish lclief 
Bill, after many previous rejections of 
those measures. That is the constitu- 
tional course, and I, for one, should feel 
disposed to adopt it. 

If it be said that the Lords would not 
pass it, we can then go, if needful, the 
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further step, and incorporate the Bill. with 
some Money Bill which the Lords cannot 
touch. But I repeat that it is not my bu- 
siness to show what the Government ought 
te do; all I have to do is to show that 
I have a policy and opinion of my own. 
Unless something be done the three Reso- 
lutions, which are good enough for the fu- 
ture, as an assertion of our rights and pri- 
vileges are perfectly useless on the present 
occasion. I hope, and indeed I assume, 
that I shall have the sanction and sup- 
port of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Upon all 
subjects he has the happy gift of speak- 
ing forcibly and clearly, but if there was 
anybody through the whole length and 
breadth of the land who spoke clearly and 
boldly upon the subject it was the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He told us, in words to which I cannot re- 
fer now, that it was the duty of this 
House to take action. He expressed. a 
desire to know under what form of con- 
stitution we were living when we submit- 
ted to this aggression of the Lords, I re- 
peat, then, that if we do not take action, 
we complicate the matter very much, for 
it will be a precedent against: us hereafter. 
The Report of the Committee recounts the 
Paper Duties Bill as one of the very Bills 
which the Lords rejected, and unless we 
take active means to restore our position 
on the constitutional ground, this will be 
pointed at as a precedent hereafter. 

I may be told that the course I am 
taking is not a politic one. That is unfor- 
tunate, but I am not to blame for it. The 
question is, whether what, I am proposing 
is clear, and a straightforward and a fair 
way of dealing with the question. I be- 
lieve that on this, as on all other occa- 
sions in life, the best policy is honesty. 
Therefore, although I may not be success- 
ful to-night, or this Session, I hold that 
it is the duty of us who are the popular 
party in this country to take the course 
which we belieye to be just to preserve 
and vindicate our rights, and if we fail, 
then let the responsibility be upon the 
shoulders of those who, although profess- 
ing in principle the same views, will not 
go into the lobby ,with us upon this ques- 
tion. If this policy be bad, I say that they 
have made it bad by their pea Tanienry, 
Therefore I repudiate the language. held 
as to the policy of the Moticn, which I, as 
a very humble individual, am bringing 
forward upon the present occasion. There 
is nothing so essential to the ‘greatness of 
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England and the durability of her repre- 
sentative institutions as that public men 


should keep faith with the public, I want 


to know, for one, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are satisfied with the present 
state of things. I want to know from the 
Treasury benches whether, looking back 
to the occurrences of the last month or 
two, beginning with the aggression of the 
Lords, and the rejection of the Paper Du- 
ties Repeal Bill, and going down, to the 
adoption of the three Resolutions, they 
are satisfied that, the House, as regards 
their rights and privileges, are placed in as 
satisfactory a position as before the rejec- 
tion of this Bill by the Lords. I say, for one, 
that my belief is that it is not, I say that 
your three Resolutions do nothing to re- 
dress our position. It is a great deal, I 
admit, to have got that first Resolution by 
a unanimous vote in this House. It was 
never my fate to be present before in this 
House at a unanimous vote on a great 
question, and, therefore, I voted on that 
occasion with great pleasure. But, to use 
the words of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, “‘You must take action,” Unless 
you do that, you will have done nothing 
as regards the present case. Now, Sir, I 
promised the House that I would be short 
in my address. Had I been fortunate 
enough to have got up earlier in the even- 
ing, I'might have been more diffuse ; but 
T say this, in concluding, that I believe 
out of doors you will find that the people 
every day are turning their attention more 
and more to this subject. My belief is, 
that every day it is gaining importance in 
the public mind. They will soon see that 
which is patent to the minds of, at least, 
every man near me, that the rights and 
privileges of the people of this eountry 
and of this House are identical. Our fore- 
fathers suffered to maintain the rights of 
this House against the aggressions of the 
Crown. Happily, we live now under a 
Monarch who will neyer make an aggres- 
sion upon the rights of the people or of 
the Commons; but there is another ag- 
gression which has been made by the he- 
reditary branch of the Legislature. It is 
our duty to walk in the steps of our fore- 
fathers, and, if necessary, to make sacri- 
fices, as they made them, to vindicate the 
nights and privileges of the Commons of 
England. 

Mr. WHITE seconded the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, — 


“That the. rejection by the House of Lords of 
the Bill for the repeal of the Paper Duties is an 
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encroachment on the Rights and Privileges of the 
House of Commons ; and it is therefore incum- 
bent upon this House to adopt a practical mea- 
sure for the vindication of its Rights and Privi- 
leges.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I hardly 
think that my noble Friend could seriously 
intend to call upon this House to enter 
upon the large and important question to 
which his Resolution relates,—beginning, 
as he did, at half-past eleven at night. 
My noble Friend, no doubt, was anxious to 
record, in a manner more formal than he 
thought fit to do on the debate on the Re- 
solutions I had the honour to propose, his 
opinions and sympathies on the question 
between the two Houses of Parliament. 
I do not quarrel with my noble Friend for 
taking this opportunity of recording his 
individual opinions; but I would humbly 
submit to the House that, after the grave 
and serious discussion which took place 
on this great and important question on a 
former occasion, it is not desirable to stir 
again in the matter at the present moment. 
The House, I think, may be well content 
to rest on the Resolutions it has adopted. 
Moreover, I would venture to submit that 
the first proposition of my noble Friend is 
little more than an echo of that which the 
House has already affirmed; while his se- 
cond proposition points to a result which 
my noble Friend is not himself prepared 
to indicate. It is not enough for my 
noble Friend to say that if the House 
agrees to his Resolution, he throws on the 
Government the responsibility of discover- 
ing what he intended to suggest, and of 
carrying into effect his undefined and un- 
explained intentions, I beg to decline, 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
the task which my noble Friend wishes to 
impose on them. As I stated on a former 
occasion, in answer to a question, I am 
well satisfied to rest on the Resolutions 
which the House has affirmed. I believe 
those Resolutions sufficiently record our 
opinions as to our own rights and privi- 
leges, and point out for the future the 
means to which we may have recourse, if 
necessary, to assert and make good those 
privileges and those rights. I shall not 
enter now into the subject, or detain the 
House longer from coming to a decision 
on the matter. I shall at once move the 
previous question, being of opinion that 
my noble Friend has not shown his usual 
judgment in introducing this subject on 
the present occasion ; and that it is fitting 
the House should decline to enter further 
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Sir, I 


on the discussion of the question. 
beg to move the Previous Question. 


Whereupon Previous Question proposed, 
“‘ That that Question be now put.” 


Sir JOHN TRELAWNY said, he could 
not compliment the noble Lord on the 
speech he had just addressed to the House. 
It seemed to him that in the crisis of a 
revolution which the Conservatives had 
originated, the noble Lord had not shown 
proper respect to the House in dismissing 
a grave and important subject like this in 
a few sentences, and condescending to use 
as an argument against the Resolutions 
the late hour at which they were intro- 
duced. He wanted to know whether it 
was come to this, that the head of the 
Government, the leader of the Liberal 
party, could afford to treat the gravest in- 
terests of the House of Commons in this 
jaunty manner, as if of no consequence 
whatever. They had passed Resolutions 
which had met with the cordial acceptance 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite—the 
leader of the country gentlemen of Eng- 
land—and which manifestly conveyed a 
censure on the House of Lords in the 
course they had pursued. Yet no action 
had been taken to indicate the rights of 
the Commons, and to resist the imposition 
of a heavy tax against their will. He 
complained of almost everybody in the 
House. [Laughter.| That might sound 
very ridiculous, but such was his feeling. 
He complained of himself as well as of 
the rest. He blamed himself for having 
let the China Vote go two nights since. 
They were never told whether that money 
was for the first China war or for the second, 
or for the Persian war. The accounts had 
not been made up for some years, and the 
Government could not or would not reveal 
the object of the Vote. That was only 
another sample of the treatment the House 
received. He had often heard it said in 
private that the noble Viscount was a 
Tory, and he had done what he could to 
defend him from that accusation. But 
whether the noble Viscount were a Tory 
or a Radical, it was clear that a serious 
aggression had been perpetrated on the 
liberties of the country and the privileges 
of the Commons, with impunity as far as 
the noble Lord was concerned. He had a 
right, too, he thought, to complain of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. At his instigation they 
voted a most unpopular tax—a 1d. of 
addition to the income tax, when their 
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eonstituents expected a reduction of at 
least 38d. They consented to do‘ that' in 
the hope that they would ‘at’ least effedt 
the removal of an objectionable’ tax,’ which 
could not exist longer without giving’ 'risé 
to litigation. The noble Lords in ‘another 
place” rejected that measure ‘which’ the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer recommended, 
and they all heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man come down to the House and denouncé 
the proceedings of the House of Lords in 
language on the verge of revolutionary— 
language almost as strong as any that was 
used at Chartist meetings out of doors. 
Their feelings were aroused by his elo- 
quent invective; they sympathized’ with 
his demand for “action.” ‘But to what 4 
lame, impotent conclusion had the matter 
been brought, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man came down to the House last night, 
and swallowing his indignation and put- 
ting his tail between his legs, accepted the 
act of the House of Lords? He entertain- 
ed a sincere respect for the noble Lord the 
Member for London, but he regretted ex- 
ceedingly that he was not out of office at 
this time. If the Conservatives had been 
on the Treasury bench, and the Liberals 
in Opposition, what an eloquent vindica- , 
tion of constitutional privileges and ‘de- 
nunciations of the conduct of the Lords 
would they not have had! He could not 
possibly overrate the importance of the 
present crisis. He could not disguise from 
himself that something had gone out of 
them—that some privilege, some power had 
been lost, and yet this only roused the mirth 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. "Was it come 
to this, that the loss of a valuable right, 
which would influence the destinies of 
their country for all time, was only cause 
for laughter? He did not scruple to say, 
and he said it with premeditation, that he 
would rather the French occupied York- 
shire at that moment than that. this had 
happened. If the French were in York- 
shire, they might look with confidence to 
their being very soon removed; but he 
had no hope that the precedent laid down 
by the House of Lords, and acquiesced in 
by the House of Commons, could be as 
readily got rid of. An eloquent writer on 
the Constitution of England said, that 
what to-day was a fact to-morrow was & 
precedent, and the next day a law. _ They 
had gravely set to work to make a law of 
this proceeding of the Lords, and he could 
not compliment them on their handiwork. 
Though little was. said about this. matter 
out of doors then, the day wotld come 
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when they, would hear more of-it. He 
could not compliment hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite on their logic when they cheered 
because it was mentioned that there was 
not. much feeling in the country, as though 
the House of Lords must be right on that. 
account. Suppose the House of Lords had 
many, years ago by an Act, abolished the 
corn laws as far as they were concerned, 
would that circumstance alone have in- 
duced hon, Gentlemen. opposite to acqui- 
esce.in such a proceeding? It might be 
all very well for those who wished to 
make things pleasant to pass this question 
by; but that would not do for those who 
were not represented in that House. They 
were, pow very much in the position of 
France before the Revolution, when she 
had a marrow suffrage and general cor- 
ruption. ‘The people out of doors were 
aware of this, and believed there was 
scarcely a public contract which was not 
in some way dealt with as a job. Men 
asked whether things would be worse if 
they had a larger suffrage. And though, 
perhaps, no very, definite mode of action 
was pereeived, the day was not far off 
when there would be a great disturbance 
arising out of these affairs, He sincerely 
believed he was acting as a frue Conserva- 
tive in recommending the House of Lords 
as soon as possible to retrace their steps, for 
now they would stand responsible for every 
calamity of a financial character that might 
happen to this country. Yes—he repeated 
that by interfering as they had done with 
the management of the finances, the House 
of Lords had made themselves responsible 
for every disaster which might follow from 
their meddling. They ought, therefore, to 
come down in sackcloth and ashes to re- 
tract their unjustifiable proceeding. 

Mr, CLAY, said, that, the hon. Baronet 
objected to the position of this question as 
furnishing a precedent for the course taken 
by the House of Lords. It was precisely 
on these.grounds that he (Mr. Clay), deeply 
regretted the Motion of his noble Friend, 
not that he took a lower estimate than did 
the noble Lord of the importance of the 
subject with which that Motion dealt, It 
was the most important which had agitated 
the House since he had been a Member of 
it—not that he felt less keenly than the 
noble Lord, or than any man in the coun- 
try, the position of humiliation in which 
the Commons rested under the attack and 
premeditated insult of the House of Lords; 
but because he, was convinced that the 
blow aimed by the noble Lord wonld be 
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weak and impotent, would fall short of the 
object he wished to strike, and would be 
the increase and the record of their shame. 
The traditionary power of the House of 
Commons depended on the support of the 
people whom they represented, and it was 
useless to conceal the fact that in this 
matter the people were not heartily with 
them. The majority out of doors believed 
that the refusal of the House of Lords to 
repeal the paper duty was financially wise. 
This was not his opinion. He gave his 
adhesion to the wisdom of that repeal; but 
it was the very general belief. Popular 
opinion neyer took nice distinctions, and 
in this case the people refused to separate 
the question of the financial sagacity of 
the House of Lords from that, much more 
important question the violation of the 
spirit of the Constitution. Had his noble 
Friend never heard the Scotch motto 
which taught him to “bide his time”? 
He (Mr. Clay) was content to bide his in 
the confident assurance that no distant 
time would bring the opportunity, when, 
with the support of an enthusiastic people, 
the House of Commons might recover the 
position which for a time it had lost. 
Meanwhile, he considered the Motion of 
his noble Friend was in every way mis- 
chievous. It damaged the question of 
paper duty repeal, for repealers on the op- 
posite benches would on this occasion natu- 
rally vote against his noble Friend, and 
the division list would be no accurate in- 
dication of the number of hon. Members 
who were in favour of the repeal of the 
Excise duty on paper. Still more did it 
damage the position of the House of Com- 
mons in its quarrel with the House of 
Lords. For what was this position? At 
present the Resolutions which they had 
passed were a protest—weak and insuffi- 
cient it was true—but a protest, more or 
less, that the House of, Lords had violated 
the spirit of the Constitution, and, at least, 
there was no confession on their records 
that a majority in the Commons was not 
of this opinion. But the defeat of the 
Motion of the noble Lord—and its defeat 
was certain—made history and a prece- 
dent, and it would stand for ever and a 
day recorded on their Journals, that in 
1860 a large majority of the House of 
Commons had decided that the House of 
Lords, in its rejection of the Bill for the 
repeal of the paper duty, had not’ “en- 
croached on. their rights and privileges.” 
Was it not madness to invite such a 
recard by this. unhappy and ill-advised 
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Motion. But there were other grounds 
on which also he objected to it. The most 
careless observer suspected that this un- 
fortunate quarrel had caused difficulties 
—it might be differences in the Cabinet. 
Was it wise in hon. Gentleman below the 
gangway, by such a Motion as this, to in- 
crease those difficulties, probably most 
keenly felt by those Members of the Cabi- 
net who more especially represented and 
sympathized with the opinions of the 
Radicals? If these difficulties were to be- 
come insuperable— which he, and many 
others on the same benches, would sin- 
cerely deplore—did not the Radical party 
owe to these right hon. Gentlemen to leave 
them the judges of the manner and the 
time when these differences should be in- 
sisted on, rather than to challenge them 
to a vote, which they might have some 
—though he hoped no invincible—scruple 
in avoiding, although they must feel it to 
be most inopportune. His noble Friend 
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would perhaps say, what matter if the 
Government does break up. The fall of 
the Government might not very seriously 
matter to the Radical party; but it did 
matter seriously in what way the Govern- 
ment fell. Let hon. Members below the 
gangway remember for a moment the ori- 


gin of the present Government. It was an 
experiment to try whether an administra- 
tion, fulfilling the conditions of strength 
and permanence, which the country in the 
present state of Europe imperatively de- 
manded, could be formed by a union of all 
sections of the Liberal party. It must be 
confessed that up to the present time that 
experiment had not been a very happy 
one. If he was asked where was the fault, 
he would say that which it is safe to state 
of all domestic quarrels, that there were 
faults on both sides. The Radicals com- 
plained that there was some want of the 
sympathy and consideration on the part of 
the Government for their position and 
opinions, which they had a right to ex- 
pect. Should he give an instance? The 
Home Secretary, when he gave up the ob- 
noxious clause in the Census Bill, might 
have done it with a better grace, and might 
have spared them a speech which, though 
clever and amusing, smacked too much of 
the lecture of a college Proctor to be very 
palatable to grown-up men. A few days 
before this, the first Minister, in answer- 
ing a question on this same subject, might 
have conveyed his answer in some twenty 
courteous words, rather than in a dozen 
of very scant courtesy. But more than 
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this, when the noble Viscount introduced 
his celebrated Resolutions, he might sure+: 
ly, out of consideration for the ‘strong 
views entertained on the subject by his Ra-’ 
dical supporters, have given to his speech ‘ 
some of the vigour which those Resoln-' 
tions wanted. The effect of that speech; 
on the contrary, was most unhappy on the’ 
Liberal Members, and whatever ’ little: 
starch there was in the Resolutions was 
effectually washed out of them by the’ 
speech of the noble Lord. On the other 
hand, they, the Radicals, were much tod 
ready, when the Government did not agree 
with them, to jump up with their denun- 
ciations that the Whigs—to use an Un- 
parliamentary phrase — were “ throwing 
them over,”? and to remind them, some- 
what ungenerously, that they kept their 
places solely by Radical support. These 
differences were small and undignified, 
therefore they were the more easily re- 
conciled. The measures of the Govern- 
ment had been on the whole as liberal ‘as 
they could fairly expect, and he must re- 
mind his Friends that if they believed 
that the compact between themselves and 
the Whigs was to be carried out by the 
Whigs turning Radicals, they looked to a 
one-sided bargain very little creditable to 
their sagacity to hope for—still less cre¢ 
ditable to Whig honesty to have’ per- 
formed. The motto of their union should 
be, “ Bear and forbear.” If, then, the 
Government fell from the open attack of 
legitimate foes on the opposite benches, 
it would matter little to the interests of 
the Liberal party — they would be as 
united as ever—at least as ready to renew 
a league which would not have been 
proved to have failed. But if, on the other 
hand, the breaking up of the Cabinet arose 
from differences among the different see- 
tions of the Liberal party of which it was 
composed, it would be taken as a con- 
fession that the experiment of ‘union:had 
failed ; that the Whigs and Radicals could 
not lie in the same bed, and the demand 
of the country for a strong and permanent 
Administration would be supplied by a 
new combination of parties, which would 
inevitably be unfavourable to the ‘advance 
of Liberal opinions. For the reasons he 
had given he should upport the Previous 
Question. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: I entirely concur, Sir, in the pro- 
priety and wisdom of the course which 
has been proposed by my noble Friend 
near me (Viscount Palmerston), and Tlike- 
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wise join in, the regrets that have been | 
expressed. with regard to the conclusions | 
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With respect to the Motion of the noble 
Lord I concur entirely in the opinion that 


to which the noble Lord the Member for | it is not fitting for this House to pronounce 
Marylebone arrived when he thought it|an opinion on the matter; and for these 


his duty to submit this Motion to this) 


House, and to submit this Motion upon a 
subject of such gravity and importance, 
when the hand of the clock was approach- 
ing the hour of midnight. But, Sir, I 
cannot refuse to, state the reasons why I 
shall support, the Motion of my noble 
Friend, after the allusions which have been 
made to me by the noble Lord. When the 
noble Lord, feeling I dare say the difficul- 
ties.of his position, which are not to be 
dissembled, was disposed to throw the re- 
sponsibility for a portion of those difficul- 
ties, on the statement with respect to the 
financial demands of the public service 
which I made last night, I must say I 
thins it would have been most improper 
on my part, both as respects the one side 
of the House and as respects the other, if 
I had not made it my sincere and honest 
purpose, in submitting that statement to 
the House, to leave the great constitu- 
tional question that has been opened within 
the last few weeks precisely as I found it. 
I do not think it my duty—I think, on 
the one hand, it was entirely at variance 
with my duty—to use that occasion for 
the purpose either of taunt or accusation 
against any man or body of men. I think, 
on the other hand, I should have been 
wrong if I had placed that statement in 
such a form as to weaken the position of 
the noble Lord and others with whom in 
principle I agree. I therefore think un- 
doubtedly it was right to state, what I 
could not have avoided stating without 
absurdity, that a sum of money was in the 
Exchequer, in consequence of a vote of the 
House of Lords, and available for the ser- 
vices of the year—the estimate of which I 
made as nearly and as faithfully as I could. 
But, lest I should be unjustly accused of 
having receded from the opinions I had 
expressed, and which I conscientiously en- 
tertain, I spoke of that sum of money pro- 
ceeding from the paper duties, and of the 
question of the repeal of the paper duties, as 
a matter dependent—which I believe it to 
be dependent—upon the pleasure of the 
British House of Commons. Now, Sir, that 
was the position in which I sincerely and 
humbly sought to leave the question without 
prejudice; and therefore, do not let the 
noble Lord state that he is placed in any 
difficulty because of expressions used or 
proposals made last night. 





reasons. As has been stated by my noble 
Friend near me, the first portion of the 
Motion is but a repetition, in a form slight- 
ly more combative, of that which, as he 
thinks, and as I think, the House has in 
substance already assented to. With re- 
gard to the second part of the Motion, I 
confess I entertain to it more serious ob- 
jections. The second part of that Motion 
suggests that it is incumbent upon the 
House to adopt a peculiar measure for the 
vindication of its rights and privileges. 
Now, Sir, to what does that declaration 
amount? It amounts to so many words 
and to nothing more than words. It does 
not advance the House one inch towards 
any practical solution of the question, but 
it goes to the country at large on the prin- 
ciple of being in earnest without any real 
pledge or guarantee for our sincerity or 
our Resolutions upon it. Sir, so far as 
words are concerned, it appears to me that 
upon this oceasion we have used them in 
sufficiency. The words proposed by my 
noble Friend (Viscount Palmerston) in his 
third Resolution— words which were adopt- 
ed unanimously by this House—were well 
adapted for the purpose, and being well 
adapted for the purpose ought not to be 
loaded with surplusage. It is no slight 
matter for this House to take new steps on 
a subject of this gravity. We ought not 
to proceed to accumulate Resolutions upon 
Resolutions. We have said all, in my 
opinion, that we can safely say. What 
remains is the question, whether we can 
safely proceed to action? If we can pro- 
ceed to action by some measure for which 
we think the House is prepared, or on 
which we can induce it to act, then let 
that issue be raised; but do not let us 
give new promises of action which, after 
all, are mere declarations, and with respect 
to which I would even say they are 
scarcely honest promises so long as we 
speak of action vaguely in the abstract, 
instead of pointing—which would be diffi- 
cult to do—to some positive and practical 
method of proceeding, whereby this House 
might bring to an issue the question on 
which its attention has been engaged. It 
is all very well for the noble Lord the 
Member for Marylebone—it sounds very 
well in the House; it will read very well 
to-morrow morning in the newspapers; 
and I have no doubt it will continue his 
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popularity—for I have, indeed, no doubt 
of the public sentiments on this subject— 
in the important borough he represents, 
when it is found that, at all events, there 
was one chivalrous Gentleman who stood 
up in this House and said that, for his 
part, he thought, in difficulties in policy, 
honesty was the best policy :— 


“ My voice is still for open war, 
Of wiles more inexpert I boast not.” 


But still, Sir, the test to which every Mo- 
tion made in this House, and every speech 
ought to be brought, is its tendency to ad- 
vance the public interest according to the 
conviction of this House and of the hon. 
Members who make it. I cannot say that 
it appears to me that, to pass a further 
Resolution on the subject where we have 


already resolved everything that the sub-. 


ject requires, would in any degree advance 
the public interests. We have, as is well 
said by the hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down, made a temperate but deliberate 
statement of what we conceive to be con- 
stitutional doctrine on this subject. I 
agree with him it is open for any one to 
put his own construction on Resolutions 
in which he has concurred. We have no 
authoritative expositor in this House who 
has a right to bind the rest. We have 
agreed to a constitutional protest against 
what has been done by the other House, 
and if that protest has been made in terms 
of which the noble Lord did not disap- 
prove, it will not be desirable and will not 
maintain the real dignity of this House to 
multiply protests of that character. The 
only choice, in my judgment, that now re- 
mains to us is to choose between action on 
the one hand and silence upon the other. On 
that account, Sir, I entirely concur in the 
Motion of my noble Friend near me, which, 
not pronouncing any opinion on the ab- 
stract merits of the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman, relieves the House from the 
embarrassment in which it would be placed 
by being compelled to record a judgment 
on that proposition. I donot think it is 
an occasion upon which it is my duty to 
enter upon the merits of the question. On 
a recent occasion I expressed in warm and 
in strong language what I feel upon that 
subject.. There is much more which upon 
a fitting occasion might be said, for all 
that has been said does not, in my opinion, 
express half of the difficulties, the dangers, 
and the practical embarrassments of the 
vote which, under the name.and notion of 
financial wisdom, was lately passed by the 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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House of Lords. . It.is not my duty! to en«!: 
ter unnecessarily upon, topics of: an) irri~;: 
tating character, at. a period, when it-ix: 
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impossible for usi to discuss them with the 


hope of arriving at any practical: result., 


Therefore, simply reserving my personal 
freedom to state again what, I think to be 
the constitutional, and, as the hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Trelawny) has said, emphativ 
cally, the Conservative doctrine with’ re- 
gard to this matter, I think that our proper 


course now is to decline a multiplication) 


of these verbal declarations, which, if mul- 


tiplied out of place, degenerate into mere’ 


verbiage. The Motion of my noble Friend 
is excellently suited for that purpose, and 
I heartily concur in and shall cheerfully 
support it. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: If I under- 
stand the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
aright it amounts to this, that, after 
having excited the noble Lord to move 
this additional Resolution, after having 
called the proceedings of the House of 
Lords a gigantic innovation, he is willing 
when he finds himself pressed for money 
to put all this in his pocket and to defer 
all considerations of constitutional neces- 
sity. I am im this. position—I concur 
neither with the right hon. Gentleman; 
nor with my noble Friend the Member 
for Marylebone. The right hon. Gentle- 
man now defines the difference between 
silence and action; but who was: it: that, 
forgetting the silence that’ was imposed 
upon him, got up and urged the House to 
action? It was the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who, in a speech which we :all:re- 
member, called for immediate action. If not 
for immediate action, at least for action; 
but now he adheres to silence: He is now, 
forsooth, performing that military move- 
ment which all hon. Gentlemen connected 
with the army know—markingtime. How 
long that marking time is to continue he 
alone knows. At any rate, I know that I 
have been astonished at the speéch he has 
made. I think it is a complete answer to 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Hull (Mr, Clay), that there are chances of 
differences in the Cabinet. I think my 
hon. Friend will be convinced ‘that there 
are no {such chances. At all events, the 
right hon. Gentleman: the Chancellor: of 
the Exchequer is content to: remain in 


office and mark time, and wait: until the’ 


oceasion for action arrives: Having said 
so much; I, must add that i nevyersfelt 
more satisfied at abstaining from any vote 
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than I do'at) my abstinence from support- 
ing'the repeal of the paper duty after the 
h of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer last night, because I think he con- 
yincingly proved that at the time he moved 
the repeal of that duty he was totally ig- 
norant how the finances of the country 
stood:' I say so much in justice to my 
own views, which from the first were op- 
posed to the repeal of the paper duty. I 
make this complaint against the right hon. 
Gentleman, that he has placed me in this 
awkward position, that, agreeing with 
those who opposed the repeal of that duty, 
I am against my own will placed in con- 
flict with the action of the House of Lords 
upon this question. I think that the 
House of Lords acted correctly and pru- 
dently, but I think that they acted uncon- 
stitutionally.. That is not a position in 
which any Member of this House ought 
to be placed by a Minister of the Crown. 
But-—-what is more—this House acted 
wrongly upon that occasion, because I am 
well aware that there was a great majority 
of its Members who were opposed to the 
repeal of the paper duty. And when hon. 
Members talk about lowering this House— 
what lowered it was the House abstaining 
from coming to a direct vote upon that 
question. Many hon. Members stayed away. 
They threw the responsibility upon the 
Lords, and now they come forward and 
abuse the Lords for accepting it. We 
have been told that ‘‘ honesty is the best 
policy.” I believe that a man most ad- 
vances the character of this House by 
telling the truth upon all occasions, and 
by acting upon the proverb which has 
been so aptly quoted by the noble Lord 
the Member for Marylebone. So much for 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 

I now come to the Resolution—it is 
nothing more than a Resolution—of my 
noble Friend. On the same grounds on 
which I objected to the three Resolutions 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, I object tothe fourth Resolution 
of my noble Friend. To be sure, I give my 
noble Friend this credit—that his Resolu- 
tion is expressed in intelligible and gram- 
matical language; but it is nothing more 
than a Resolution, aud in moving it, at the 
same time that he: talks of practical mea- 
sures'i.i the vindication of the rights and 
privileges of the House, he tells us that each 
Member may put any gloss that he pleases 
upon it: He has no more intention of 
acting upon this Resolution than the noble 
Lord the First Minister had of: acting 
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upon his. My noble Friend represents a 
highly important, wealthy, and intelligent 
constituency. I repeat it~-there are few 
constituencies so nebie, so informed, and 
so wealthy as Marylebone; and I have no 
doubt: that. the noble Lord is giving ex- 
pression to the sentiments of many of his 
constituents ; but, with great consideration 
for him and for them, I must say that his 
Motion is singularly ill-timed. For what 
was the course of the noble Lord upon a 
recent occasion, and I think the most 
proper occasion for the expression of his 
views—that on which these Resolutions 
were moved by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government? The hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe) had given 
notice of an Amendment in these terms :— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased not to Prorogue the present Parliament 
until a Bill passed by this House for the Repeal 
of the Excise Duty on Paper has been submitted 
to Her Majesty for the Royal Assent.” 


I do not know what the noble Lord’s idea 
of a practical measure is, but if there 
could be a practical measure that was one. 
What, however, did the noble Lord do? 
He had been chairman of a meeting of 
what was called the great Liberal party, 
and I am informed by those who were 
there that the great Liberal party on that 
occasion amounted in number to twenty- 
two. He got up and asked the hon. 
Member for Finsbury to withdraw his 
Amendment. The hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, with that good sense which always 
characterizes him, withdrew his Motion, 
under the impression that it was really at 
the request of the great Liberal party; 
but what happened then? My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. Collier), in a speech which even 
those who differed from him must admit 
to have been one of great merit and ability, 
moved a most temperate Amendment—an 
Amendment which might, I think, have 
been supported with perfect consistency 
by the noble Lord and those who agree 
with him. He was requested to withdraw 
that Amendment. It was supposed that 
we must all be what the noble Lord called 
unanimous, and I do not see what we 
have gained by our unanimity. But there 
is another Member for Marylebone besides 
the noble Lord, and one who has as sound 
views upon the constitution of the coun- 
try as any man in this House. He had 
placed upon the paper an Amendment in 
terms stronger than those of the Motion 
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of the hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth, but he was not allowed by the 
Chairman of this great Liberal party, 
which met in the tea-room, to move it. I 
was amazed at all this. I had come down 
to the House to support the Amendment 
of my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Plymouth, or that of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Marylebone 
(Mr. Edwin James). But what. do I find 
now? I find that after the lapse of ten 
days my noble Friend, actuated, no doubt, 
by the best and the most patriotic motives, 
moves this Resolution—moves it, I am 
ready to admit, in a temperate, well ar- 
gued, and good speech; but why did not he 
make that speech on the former occasion? 
Has the distinction between silence and 
action appealed to his feelings too! Why 
did not he support the Amendiaent of the 
hon. ‘and learned Member for Plymouth, 
or that of his hon. and learned Colleague ? 
In what a position we are placed! We 
have got nothing but these four Resolu- 
tions,—those three miserable Resolutions 
which were agreed to the other night, and 
this fourth one, upon which its Mover tells 
us that we may put what gloss we like. 
Under these circumstances, having voted 
against the Resolutions of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, I cannot 
support that of my noble Friend. We who 
voted in the minority upon the previous 
occasion should, if we supported this Mo- 
tion, place ourselves in a most miserable 
and contemptible position. I can well 
understand the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Tavistock (Sir John 
Trelawny). That goes to the point. I 
can understand it, although I cannot agree 
with the speech which he has made to- 
night. I think that he made a great mis- 
take with regard to this House, and was 
unjust to the character of public men in 
this country, when he adduced the in- 
stance of the French Chamber. What- 
ever electoral corruption there may be in 
this country, I take it upon myself to say 
that the character of public men on both 
sides of this House is above impeachment 
and above the breath of slander. I much 
regret that my hon. Friend should have 
adduced that example, because I believe 
that, whatever may be the faults of our 
constitutional system, no man, either in 
or out of this House, can say that any 
breath of slander can attach to any public 
man in this country. To go back to the 
material question before the House, I 
must ‘say that Iam placed in a most awk- 
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chequer. His action is deferred; he ‘is 
evidently standing at ease. I do not know 
what we are to look to from him, batt 
cannot vote for the proposition of my noble 
Friend the Member for Marylebone. |] 
wish he had left things as they were! or 
voted for the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Colleague. As it is, I think, he is 
placing us in a ridiculous position, and ta 
avoid that I am obliged to fly to that ge- 
neral refuge, the Previous Question. « 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, that whatever 
might be the opinion of the House with 
reference to the proposition of the noble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone, he could 
not but think that in the opinion :not 
only of the House, but of the ‘country, 
attacks upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
with a bad graco from the part of the 
House in which he had the honour to 
sit. He was one of those who had de 
liberately recorded his vote in favour of 
the repeal of the paper duty, and he had 
seen nothing which induced him to change 
his opinion as to the expediency of that 
vote. The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when he brought 
forward his great and comprehensive 
Budget—the soundness of which would 
be vindicated by time—brought. it. for-| 
ward in a speech of unanswerable logie, 
and throughout loyally supported it. He 
could not say that the support which it 
received from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
colleagues was equally cordial. If the 
two noble Lords who were well known to 
exercise a dominant influence in the'Ca- 
binet had as loyally supported their col- 
league ‘as he had loyally vindicated his 
opinions, he ventured to say that the 
third reading of the Bill would have been 
carried by a quite sufficient majority to 
prevent the Whig followers of the’ noble 
Lords from encouraging the Tory party 
to reverse the decision of the Representa- 
tives of the people: He ventured to say 
that the repeal of the paper duty would 
have been an infinite benefit to the people 
of this country ; that the Peers, acting as 
they had done, had excited a very angry. 
feeling in the minds of the people, and, if 
the House ventured to interpose between 
the people and the privileges of the irre- 
sponsible part of the Legislature, they 
would incur the angry vengeance-of theit 
constituencies when they again looked to 


them for support. 
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placed in a somewhat embarrassing posi- 
tion by the two Motions which have been 
made from the benches opposite. The 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Clay) has given 
us an interesting account of the general 
state of feeling which pervades those 
benches. There is a proverb familiar to 
all of us, which I shall not quote, as te 
the locality where one should wash one’s 
dirty linen. There might be a contro- 
versy whether that operation should take 
place in private or in public; but I think 
there can be no doubt that our political 
dirty linen should, if possible, not be wash- 
ed in the House of Commons. I heard 
with great regret the causes of those mis- 
understandings between the two sections 
opposite, which hitherto have only been 
the subject of rumour. Wow, that they 
have been mentioned I would suggest that 
instead of bringing them under our con- 
sideration, there should rather be some 
meeting held at some other place suffi- 
ciently public, where an arrangement 
might be made to the general satisfaction 
of the supporters of the Government. 
Let there be another meeting, for example, 
at Willis’s Rooms. I did not myself ex- 
pect that in the course of one short year 
arepetition of such an assemblage would 
have been necessary; but though annual 
Parliaments are out of fashion, these an- 
nual assemblies appear to be necessary to 
the maintenance of party discipline among 
the supporters of the Government. It is 
to be observed that it is not from ques- 
tions of high political importance, which 
concern the public interest and which 
affect public opinion, that these unhappy 
misconceptions seem to arise. There is 
some diminished confidence on the part of 
the Gentlemen below the gangway, who 
always style themselves, and I suppose 
are entitled to be called, the ‘‘great Libe- 
ral party.” There is some diminution of 
confidence on their part towards Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, not because the question 
of Parliamentary reform has not been car- 
ried to a successful issue, not because 
church rates have not been abolished, not 
because that promising programme of ad- 
ministration which was held forth to the 
admiring gaze of the country a year ago 
has no. been aceomplished,—no, it is not 
in'such great questions that these deplor- 
able misunderstandings appear to have 
their origin, but rather in the absence of 
that interchange of courtesy, and that ge- 
neral blandness of demeanour to: be ex- 
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pected by those who support the Govern- 
ment from those whom they retain in of- 
fice. In these days, Sir, when an Em- 
peror has not been ashamed of confessing 
that he is a yarvenu, I am sure the ‘‘great 
Liberal party” will permit me to remind 
them, without offence, that they them- 
selves are of a rather modern origin, and 
that, like all great Powers in similar cir- 
cumstances, they are gifted with a pecu- 
liar sensitiveness and a prompt susceptibi- 
lity which, with a view to success in life, 
it would be wise on their part to curb. 
But, whatever may be the cause of the 
position in which we are placed to-night, 
I must remind the House that the ques- 
tion before us is a very serious one, and 
that much depends upon the manner in 
which we encounter it. Weare asked to 
decide upon the conduct of the House of 
Lords with respect to a recent transaction 
upon which I need not dwell, and we are 
invited to do so in no measured language, 
and in a Resolution which lays down a very 
distinct and definite policy. I have lis- 
tened with great attention to the speeches 
of both the Ministers who have address- 
ed us in this debate. The noble Viscount 
the Prime Minister only made a sugges- 
tion, by which he himself and his friends 
might be extricated from an awkward po- 
sition; but the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave reasons 
why we should support the suggestion 
which was made by his chief. The sug- 
gestion of the Prime Minister was, that 
the House should give no opinion upon the 
Motion made by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone; but the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in support of 
that suggestion was, in fact, a speech 
which offered a variety of reasons why we 
should oppose the Resolution before us. 
What is that Resolution? We are asked 
to declare in the most formal manner :— 
“That the rejection by the House of Lords of 
the Bill for the Repeal of the Paper Duties is an 
encroachment on the rights and privileges of the 
House of Commons ; and it is therefore incumbent 
upon this House to adopt a practical measure for 
the vindication of its rights and privileges.” 
That subject, Sir, has been already under 
the solemn consideration of the House. 
The leader of the House proposed three 
Resolutions upon it, which it is his pride 
and boast were unanimously supported. 
Why? Because this House. must have 
thought that they were Resolutions 
which dealt adequately with the subject. 
That, at least, was the impression that in- 
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fluenced me in giving my vote, and I be- 
lieve every hon. Gentleman on this side of 
the House. Those Resolutions asserted 
the privileges of the House in a manner 
so complete that even the noble Member 
for Marylebone says he is perfectly ready 
to rest his description of our. privileges on 
the language of the first Resolution. Why, 
then, does he propose another? The Re- 
solution of the Prime Minister asserted our 
right to originate Supply in this House. 
The Resolution of the noble Member for 
Marylebone asserts ‘‘ That the rejection by 
the House of Lords of the Bill for the 
Repeal of the Paper Duties is an encroach- 
ment on the rights and privileges of the 
House. of Commons.” But what was the 
second Resolution of the Prime Minister? 
It was an acknowledgment of the right of 
the Lords to reject such Bills. The Reso- 
lution of the noble Member for Maryle- 
bone proceeds to say that it is incum- 
bent on us to adopt a practical measure 
to vindicate our rights and_ privileges. 
Sir, I maintain that we have taken ade- 
quate and proper measures to assert our 
rights and privileges, and, therefore, I 
cannot agree to the Resolution of the noble 
Member for Marylebone on either of these 
heads. What is the course we have been 
counselled to take under these circum- 
stances? On a previous occasion I sup- 
ported the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government in the line he recommended, 
after, of course, due consideration with his 
colleagues, the House to adopt; and if I 
were to support a Resolution like the one 
now before the House, I should stultify 
everything to which I agreed previously ; 
for, were this Resolution carried it would 
counteract all the effect of the Resolutions 
we passed at the instance of the Prime 
Minister. But. what is now recommended 
by the Government? I was here, and 
every Gentleman who sits on this side is 
here, to support the Government in the 
policy which they had themselves coun- 
selled the House to adopt, and which this 
House, in a generous and confiding spirit, 
unanimously adopted at their instance; 
but is that constitutional, and, as I think, 
adequate. settlement of the question, and 
all that: we have done, to be erased and 
blotted out because an intemperate Reso- 
lution is proposed by the noble Member 
for Marylebone, and because it may suit 
the convenience of some Member of the 
Cabinet not, to meet the Resolution by a 
direct negative? Sir, I think that the 
honour and dignity of the House of Com- 
Mr. Disraeli 
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mons—I will say the honour .and dignity. 
of the Ministry—require that we should, 
stand by the three Resolutions which we 
passed as an adequate and constitutional 
settlement of the question in controversy ; 
and that we should not weaken the posi- 
tion we then, assumed, If, indeed, the 
Government were acting on. that unwise 
counsel given some days ago, and were 
prepared for ‘‘ action,” then: we. should. 
have, of course, their proposition before 
us, and we should consider the measure 
they might recommend; but I thought, 
after what occurred last night—after, the 
temperate and wise measures which. the 
Government then brought forward—that, 
the Government had felt on due counsel 
that it was not for them to reopen a con- 
troversy which at one moment was mena. 
cing, and that#they were, satisfied; that. 
they had taken that temperate and consti- 
tutional course which had recommended, 
and still recommends, I believe, their con- 
duct to all men of moderate and sound. 
opinions in the country. I think that, 
there is no other course to take but a 
straightforward. one in the present in- 
stance, and disapproving the Resolution 
moved by the noble Member for Maryle- 
bone, I feel bound to meet it with a direct 
and unhesitating negative. We. occupy 
no ambiguous position, which may render 
it necessary or convenient to us to take 
refuge in the shabbiest of all Motions that 
can be made. There are, no doubt, occa-: 
sions when the Motion of the “‘ Previous 
Question” may be convenient to the House; 
but when a question of constitutional in- 
terest, concerning the privileges and attn- 
butes of both Houses of Parliament, is be- 
fore us—which question has been recently 
discussed in all its branches—I, think we 
should be taking a course which the coun-; 
try would never approve, if on this occa- 
sion, influenced by none of those reasons, 
which may exercise an influence ‘on other, 
individuals, we take refuge in tortuous con-, 
duct and ambiguous language, and did not 
now uphold that policy which we. haye 
hitherto maintained on this question, and 
offer to the Government, if they are willing 
to meet the Resolution of the noble Member; 
for Marylebone, that direct support that we 
have extended to them throughout. the 
whole of this controversy.. We ought not to 
mix ourselves up with a course which, Lam 
sure, the country will never approve, and 
which no man of spirit, who thoroughly 
disapproves of the Resolution of the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone, can in his:calmer mo-, 
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ments look’ to with any feelings of satis- 
faction. I am far from wishing that any 
division should take place which should 
give anything like a party triumph to Gen- 
tlemen on this side on ‘account of the un- 
fortunate dissensions which I trust will 
now soon pass away, among Gentlemen op- 

ite. There is no reason why the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government should 
persist in this Motion of the “‘ Previous 
Question,” which under the circumstances 
js unusual and unjustifiable, and which, on 
reflection, I think, he can hardly himself 
sanction. I feel persuaded that there is 
at present in the House an overwhelming 
majority which will support him, if with 
consistency and spirit he maintains the 
principles with respect to this question of 
privilege which he has himself appealed to 
the House of Commons to assist him in 
upholding. TI trust, therefore, that the 
noble Lord will drop that unfortunate pro- 
position of the “‘ Previous Question,” and 
meet the Resolution of the noble Member 
for Marylebone with a direct negative. 

Sm GEORGE GREY observed that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) had 
placed a construction on the Motion of his 
noble Friend (Viscount Palmerston) to 
which it was not justly liable. The right 
hon. Gentleman assumed that his noble 
Friend wished to evade the question, and 
leave in uncertainty the expression of the 
opinion of the House as to the course which 
had been taken by the House of Lords; but 
the motive which had actuated his noble 
Friend in moving the Previous Question 
was a desire to rest upon the Resolutions 
which had already been adopted by this 
House, and maintain the position in which 
the House then stood in regard to them. 

Lorpv FERMOY, in reply, denied that 
his Resolution went no further than those 
of the noble Lord. The Motion stated that 
the privileges of this House had been in- 
vaded, which the noble Lord had not set 
forth; and this was followed up by the 
declaration that the House ought to take 
some action which would compel the Mi- 
nistry to propose a practical measure. He 
was placed in a position of some difficulty 
by the Amendment which had been moved, 
but he should, at all events, take the first 
step towards attaining his object by voting 
against the Previous Question. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE moved the ad- 
journment of the Debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON thought the 
House had ‘better come to a decision at 
once upon the Question. 
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Motion made, and Question, ‘“ That’ the 
Debate be now adjourned,” put, and nega- 
tived. 

Previous Question put, ‘That’ that 
Question be now put,” 

The House divided :—Ayes 138; Noes 
177: Majority 39. 


VOLUNTEERS (IRELAND)—LEAVE. 


Coronet FRENCH said, he felt that he 
should have to struggle against the opposi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, backed 
by all the long-existing prejudices and 
groundless alarms of those English Mem- 
bers who, in the plenitude of their igno- 
rance of Ireland, believed that any attempt 
to put Irishmen in possession of their 
national and political rights was fraught 
with danger to the Constitution, and that 
neither their loyalty nor their discretion 
would admit of any portion of them being 
trusted with arms. The question before 
the House was neither a religious nor a 
political one: the Government wished to 
render it both. It related solely to ma- 
terial Irish interests—possibly to Irish 
national existence. He did not attach 
blame to the Government, nor mean to ac- 
euse them of a slight to Ireland for not 
themselves bringing forward a Bill similar 
to that he was about to ask leave to intro- 
duce. It was well known that they were 
not favourable to the Volunteer movement 
in this country, and would, had they been 
able to do so, have crushed it in the bud. 
Public feeling as to the necessity of pre- 
paring for self-defence was too strong for 
them. They were not only forced to sanc- 
tion, but compelled to assist in the move- 
ment. Rifle corps are now formed through- 
out Great Britain. With the sanction of 
the Executive Government, 140,000 are 
enrolled, and a sense of security has been 
created through the length and breadth of 
the land. The formation of a Rifle corps 
has been sanctioned in the Isle of Man; 
from Ireland alone is this privilege with- 
held. Up to the present time he did not 
consider Government was imperatively 
called on to take any direct step; the ne- 
cessity for doing so did not arise until the 
subject was seriously taken up by the Irish 
people. The time, however, has arrived. 
The number of effectives who have already 
enrolled themselves with the Working Com- 
mittee, at Dublin, up to Friday, the 13th 
of July, 1860, is five hundred men. ‘This 
does not include a large number who are 
engaged in forming corps in the suburbs, 
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éstimated, on Saturday last, to amount to 
three hundred. Nor does it include the 
gentlemen of the Civil Service, who wished 
to form an exclusive corps in the first in- 
stance, but whom the working committee 
expect to enrol, to the number of about 
three hundred. And the University can 
turn out seven hundred. In addition to 
these figures, the Committee have received 
assurances from the heads of several mon- 
ster houses in Dublin, that they will equip 
the young men in their employment, should 
the sanction of the Government be ob- 
tained, and allow a Saturday half-holiday 
for drill—the number estimated to be, at 
least, one thousand men. The banks of 
Dublin are not included in the foregoing 
estimate, but the committee have learned 
with certainty that their employés will 
join the movement, some twenty having 
been enrolled on Saturday. 

{The hon. Gentleman here read a letter 
from the Secretary of the Rifle Volunteers 
in Dublin, showing the numbers who have 
desired to enrol their names. | 

The offer made by the Civil Service in 
Dublin to enrol themselves, as has been 
done here and in Edinburgh, was refused 
to be accepted, in a letter signed by Gene- 
ral Larcom, assigning as a reason that, 
though the Lord Lieutenant can sanction 
the embodiment of such corps, by the 42nd 
Geo. III., cap. 68, the Government have 
not the power to make rules and regula- 
tions for the enrolment and organization of 
Volunteers in Ireland. Such, however, he 
had from high legal authority was not the 
fact, as, by the common law of the land, 
Her Majesty could accept the services of 
her subjects under any conditions and legal 
forms it was her pleasure to adopt; but, 
as the opinion of the Irish Attorney Gene- 
ral, given in reply to a question put by 
him (Colonel French), appeared to coun- 
tenance the existence of a legal difficulty, 
his object in asking leave to introduce his 
Bill was to remove that impediment. He 
sought solely to assimilate the law in both 
countries, to render legal and allowable in 
Ireland what was now legal and allowable 
in Great Britain; and he could not see any 
just grounds on which Government could 
object to such a course. He sought not 
to pledge Ministers either to sanction or 
assist in the formation of Irish Volunteer 
Corps, but solely to enable them to form, 
with the sanction of Government, if that 
sanction was obtained. By hesitating to 
give their assent to a measure such as this, 
what were they doing? They were point- 
Colonel French 
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ing out to Europe that Ireland was the 
weakest and least to be depended on Fw 
tion of the Empire, and doing all in thei 
power, should hostilities arise between 
England and any of the Great Powers, to 
subject us to an invasion. 

What was the position in which Ireland 
would be placed by them, in the event of 
an invasion of England? As a matter of 
necessity, all the troops of the Line would 
be withdrawn from Ireland, and, probably, 
our 13,000 police force, as it is paid from 
the Consolidated Fund, would also be call- 
ed for. Ireland would have to depend on 
about 40,000 disembodied Militia, if they 
could be got together. You tell the Con- 
tinental nations you will neither defend us 
nor permit us to organize a force for our 
own defence; that Ireland is the country 
to invade—“ Hit the Irish hard; they have 
no friends.” Nothwithstanding all this, 
my reliance on fhe loyalty and courage of 
our people is such, that I confidently as- 
sert an invading army will receive in Ire- 
land nothing but hard blows, and that they 
would not bring away from their shores 
alive a single man of their force. Volun- 
teer Corps in Ireland, from the expenses 
of the outfit and other causes, would ne- 
cessarily only be capable of being formed 
in our large towns, and, in addition to the 
assistance they would afford in repelling 
an invading army, be of the utmost ser- 
vice in rendering those towns places of 
security for the lives and properties of per- 
sons resident in the counties. They would 
serve as an effectual check in cases of dis- 
turbances against bodies of ill-disposed 
persons, who, in all countries, in cases’ of 
invasion, congregate solely for plunder. 
But even this Her Majesty’s Government 
are not disposed to allow us. 

The objections that haye been made to 
the formation of a Volunteer force in Ire- 
land are threefold :-— 

1st. That the movement would be a 
sectarian one; that the regiments would 
be exclusively composed of Protestants. 
Such, however, would not be the case. 
Take the chief towns in each of the pro- 
vinces, and see how it would stand. If 
Dublin turned out 10,000 men, one half, 
at least, would be Catholics. Belfast would, 
he admitted, have a force chiefly Presby- 
terians; but Cork and Galway would have 
a very large proportion of Catholics. 

The second objection was leaving arms 
in their possession—an objection’ which 
could not arise, as in Ireland, as it was in 
England, the arms would be retained m 
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The third objection was that, from reli- 
gious differences, bloodshed must ensue, 
from bringing together masses of Protest- 
tants and Catholics. His answer to this 
was, that the very reverse would be the 
case; that doing so would enable the peo- 
ple to know and esteem each other, as was 
the case in the embodiment of the Militia; 
and that it would tend to put an end to 
those party collisions which were a dis- 
grace to any civilized country. Had it not 
been for the policy of the Government, so 
long and so pertinaciously continued, of 
dividing the Irish people, such a seene as 
that which has lately occurred at Lurgan 
would neyer have taken place. How long 
was this distrust of Ireland to continue? 
How long was this system of separating 
classes and religions to be fostered? By 
it you have long paralyzed the right arm 
of England; and he trusted his noble Friend 
at the head of the Government would not 
be influenced, by the weakness and want 
of political foresight of the Chief Governor 
of Ireland, to suffer it to continue. The 
loyalty, the determined courage, the phy- 
sical strength of the Irish people, would 
enable them to repel any invader. They 
feared not the power of France; what they 
were apprehensive of was, the timidity of 
Government, who objected to allow them 
the means of preparation accorded to every 
other part of the kingdom; who were 
weakening the United Kingdom, and in- 
sulting the Irish Nation, 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to ex- 
tend to Ireland all powers to make rules and re- 
ulations for the enrolment and organization of 
olunteer Corps which are now by Law applica- 
ble to Great Britain.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that if 
the Government had thought that on the 
whole the formation of Rifle Corps in Ire- 
land was desirable they would themselves 
have brought in a Bill; but for various 
reasons which he had had the honour to 
state the other evening, they did not think 
it was expedient, and therefore they could 
not agree to the Motion.. It was not from 
any distrust of the Irish people that they 
took this course; neither was it because 
the Government doubted the perfect readi- 
ness of Irish Volunteers to fight. The fear 
was rather that in the absence of an ex- 
ternal enemy they, might indulge them- 
selves in encounters which would not be 
exactly sham fights. 
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Corone. DICKSON observed that every 
Irishman must regret to hear his country- 
men spoken of in the way they had been 
spoken of by the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord laboured under a great mistake in 
thinking there would be danger of their 
fighting amongst themselves. 

Mr. O'BRIEN said, he must beg leave 
to differ from the opinion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Roscommon (Colonel 
French). He was not prepared to say that 
he would support a Motion which would 
only arm certain persons in the North of 
Ireland, and create a distinction he should 
not like to see. 

Cotorz, GREVILLE said, the question 
was one of great importance; and as it 
was likely to lead to much discussion he 
would move that the House do adjourn. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
this House do now adjourn.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 61; Noes 
28: Majority 33. 

House adjourned at half after 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 18, 1860. 


Minvures.] Pusuic Bris.—le Spirit Duties; 
Census (Scotland) ; Excise Duties. 

2° Coroners (No. 3); Hackney Carriages (Me- 
tropolis) Act Amendment 

3° Medical Act (1858) Amendment ; Copyhold 
and Inclosure Commissions, &c.; Turnpike 
Trusts Arrangements; Highway Rates Act 
Continuance ; Oxford University (No. 2). 


CORONERS (No. 3) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. COBBETT said, he rose to move 
the second reading of this Bill. He had 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
George Lewis) would have given some ex- 
planation of what he intended to do with 
his Bill, or that he would have withdrawn 
it altogether. [Sir George Lewis;. It is 
postponed,] He would ask the House to ° 
read his Bill a second time, and go into 
Committee pro formd, in order to enable 
him to introduce Amendments. He had 
on a former occasion stated his reasons for 
bringing in the Bill. Its principle had been 
recognized by the Commission of 1849. 
That Commission recommended that an Act 
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should be passed’ to provide that coroners 
should be paid by salary instead of by fee, 
and thereason given by them was the same 
which guided the Committee which sat 
during the present Session—namely, that 
in several counties of England conflicts had 
arisen between the magistrates and coro- 
ners, which was, to say the least of it, 
very unseemly, and might lead to still more 
serious consequences. The former dis- 
allowed many of the fees which the latter 
were entitled to’ charge, and thus practi- 
cally diminished, to a considerable extent, 
the number of inquisitions. Now, that was 
a state of things which ought to be put an 
end to in some way or another. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
a Bill before the House, giving to coroners, 
who had their fees disallowed by magis- 
trates, an opportunity of seeking their re- 
medy by a case to be submitted to the 
justices of the Court of Queen’s Beneh ; 
but all lawyers were of opinion that that 
Bill would not answer the purpose for 
which it was intended. The Bill which he 
(Mr. Cobbett) had introduced early in the 
year was framed in conformity with the 
recommendations of the Committee which 
sat this Session, and if the House now 
allowed the Bill to be read a second time, 
they might go into Committee pro formd, 
which would advance it a stage, and would 
also enable him to bring it up on some 
future and carly day in a more perfect 
shape. His own Bill had been introduced 
early in the Session, and a Committee, 
moved for by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Marylebone (Mr. Edwin 
James) had sat to inquire into the facts of 
the case. The Committee took evidence, 
and received ample proof that there should 
be such a Bill as had been recommended 
by the Commission; and the present mea- 
sure carried out as strictly as possible the 
recommendations of both. Some of these 
recommendations, however, were of a minor 
character ; it was doubtful whether they 
were altogether practicable, and he thought 
it advisable, after a good deal of corre- 
spondence and inquiry, to expunge such 
clauses from the Bill. There were fifteen 
counties in which fees which the coroners 
thought themselves entitled to charge were 
disallowed; the greater number being in 
Durham, Hants, and Stafford, In Hants, 
according to the statement of Mr. Todd, 
of Winchester, the inquisitions held by him 
had been reduced from one hundred and 
sixty to about thirty-two; and the localities 
where the case of sudden or suspicious 


Mr. Cobbett 
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death occurred in which no inquest had 
taken place were much dissatisfied. “The 
magistrates, having practically control of 
the police, had instructed them to furnish 
him with information in ‘80 few cases that 
he had no doubt deaths took ‘place ih a 
suspicious manner where he was not called 
upon at all to act. ‘The Committee liad 
similar evidence from other quarters. ‘In 
Middlesex there was a strotig Uelief on the 
part of the coroner that one particular spe- 
cies of crime—child murder—was greatly 
on the increase. Several other witnesses 
who came before the Committee gave simi- 
lar testimony, and this it was which had 
prompted him from the first to take the 
part he had done on this question. He 
had seen a great deal in the course of his 
own practice, which had convinced him of 
the great usefulness of the coroner’s court 
in checking crime. Those who might feel 
themselves safe in committing crimes, if 
there were no such thing as a coroner's 
court and jury, were in constant dread 
of that institution. Among the other 
modes in which the crime of murder was 
committed was one which was obviously 
increasing—namely, by secret poisoning. 
One could scarcely take up a newspaper 
without seeing a case of suspected or prov- 
ed murder by poisoning, He sould’ not 
help thinking that the magistrates through- 
out the country had been scared without 
cause by finding that the cost of inquests 
had been greatly increased of late years, 
which they attributed erroneously to the 
misconduct of the coroners. Successive 
Acts of the Legislature had rendered it 
inevitable that the cost should increase. 
In 1836 an Act was passed giving power 
to the coroners to have post-mortem ex- 
aminations made—a most useful Act, which 
had been the means of bringing to light 
some of the foulest murders ever com- 
mitted, but imposing on the coroner the 
necessity of paying two guineas to a sur- 
geon for making each post-mortem exami- 
nation, and one guinea to any surgeon 
called as a witness. In 1836 or 1837 the 
Registration Act greatly increased the 
number of inquests. Those two Acts taken 
together had increased the expenses by 
about one-half. In 1837 an Act was pro- 
cured by the Poor Law Commissioners for- 
bidding the expenses of the corouers to be 
taken, as they had previously been, out of 
the poor’s rate, and making it imperative 
that the justices should pay them out of 
the county rate. The magistrates in seve- 
ral places had begun to refuse to pay the 
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rs’ expenses in various cases, which 
course, had led, to disputes between the 
justices and the coroners, and in some 

laces to an almost total discontinuance of 
the practice of holding inquests, except in 
some very strong cases of suspicion. He 
did not megan to cast any reflection upon 
the magistrates, who were no doubt anxious 
to do their duty in saying the county rates. 
But if. that were done in an A ee 
manner, it might, end in increasing the 
rates, by leading to expensive prosecutions, 
as well as by leading to the encouragement 
of crime. But in. the counties, in which 
magistrates interfered coroners were al- 
most abandoning their offices., Mr. Hills, 
one of the coroners for Kent, told him the 
other day that, though he was informed 
that. upon two consecutive days two chil- 
dren had been smothered in the same 
house, he held no inquest. The. coroner 
might have acted wrongly in that instance, 
but the magistrates were to blame for not 
requiring inquests to be held in such cases. 
To prevent such, collisions and diffieulties 
for the future, he moved that the Bill be 
read a second time. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he wished to second 
the Motion, because he, was desirous that 
all the disputes between coroners and ma- 

istrates should be brought to a conclusion. 

ire was sorry that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had referred to cases which 
had occurred in Kent, He had never 
shrunk from the investigation of those 
cases. No directions had been given to 
the coroner which, properly considered, 
could interfere with the discharge of his 
duties; and he had no hesitation in saying 
that in the instances mentioned by the hon. 
and ‘learned Gentleman inquests ought to 
have been held, and that. the expense of 
holding them would haye been allowed by 
the magistrates. 

Si GEORGE LEWIS said, it seemed 
to be generally admitted that the present 
state of things. with regard to the office of 
coroner demanded remedy, Questions had 
arisen in various counties between coroners 
and magistrates for which at present there 
seemed no satisfactory mode of solution. 
The Bill which he had introduced, and 
which had been postponed, had for its ob- 
ject, while maintaining the mode of pay- 
ment by fees, to provide for the decision 
of disputes between magistrates and coro- 
ners, by an application to the Queen’s 
Bench. The question, was investigated by 
a Select Committee this Session, whose 
opinion was that it was not desirable to 
VOL, CLIX. [THIRD seRtEs. ] 
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attempt to. amend the present. system, but 
entirely, to alter, it, and. to: remunerate the 
coroner, by salary... He had considerable 
doubts at first as to the expediency of that 
change, but if it were the general wish of 
the House that the experiment should be 
tried he was.willing to, acquiesce in the 
adoption of that course, provided that the 
rest of the institution should be made to 
harmonize with that mode of payment. .At 
present the coroner was elected by the free- 
holders. The tenure of the office was free- 
hold, and he could only be removed by a 
judicial proneeding before the Lord Chan- 
cellor. . In, point of fact he was irremoy- 
able, and the only security for his proper 
discharge of his duties was his being paid 
by fees. If that. security were, by the sub- 
stitution of a salary, withdrawn, it, would 
be desirable to give to the Crown some 
power of removing from his office a eoro- 
ner who was unfit for, or negligent in, the 
discharge of his duties. It was also a 
matter well deserving of consideration whe- 
ther the office—which, though frequently 
called a judicial one, partook more of the 
nature of one of police—should continue 
to be an elective one. These elections 
often led to contests which partook of a 
politieal character, involved great. expense, 
and caused the successful candidate to 
enter upon his office burdened with debt 
—a most unfavourable position for any 
one who had judicial duties to perform. 
He would suggest that it might be de- 
sirable to confide the appointment of coro- 
ners to the Lords-Lieutenant of counties, 
who were persons of consideration and 
of interest in, the counties, and included 
within their ranks men of all political opin- 
ions, He doubted the expediency of limit- 
ing the selection of coroners’ juries to the 
list_of county jurors, and thought that it 
might perhaps be expedient to diminish 
the number of jurors, There was not, 
that he was aware, any magic in the num- 
ber twelve, and he believed that a smaller 
number would be sufficient to conduct these 
inquiries. He should be prepared to vote 
for the second reading of the Bill; but he 
hoped that his hon. and Jearned Friend 
would take these remarks into considera- 
tion, and in the Amendments which he 
intended to introduce into his Bill adopt 
such of the suggestions as he thought were 
well founded. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, he was glad 
to find that the evils now experienced in 
connection with the office of coroner were 
about to. be remedied, but he doubted whe- 
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ther the suggestions.as, to future appoint- 
ments was one which the House. eould 
adopt. .He thought there would be great 
objection to place the appointment in the 
hands of Lords-Lieutenant, who each in 
his eounty was of decided party politics. 
He thought it would be better to improve 
the present mode of election by lessening 
the expense, and if that attempt did not 
answer it could be again revised. He was 
niuch in favour of the principle of paying 
coronets by salary instead of fees, but he 

reed with the right hon. Gentleman the 

omé Secretary that, if that principle were 
adopted, the institution should be made to 
harmonize with it. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he thought 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
for the removal of the coroner, should his 
removal be desirable, a good one, and he 
was willing to accept it on behalf of the 
promoters of the Bill, of which he was 
one, He should have no objection to see 
a power of control placed in the hands of 
the Lord Chancellor, who might be em- 
powered to remove the party holding the 
office in the event of inability from old age 
to perform its duties, or misbehaviour. He 
would agree to any such alteration in the 
system, but as to the other suggestion of 
cherie the rule of election, he trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman before attempt- 
ing such an alteration would give the sub- 
ject very serious consideration. Not merely 
was it an old office, but it was an office 
vested in the freeholders, and had in times 
past been a great safeguard to the liberties 
of the people. He admitted that it would 
be well to reduce the expense of election, 
but he should regret to see the day when 
the office of coroner would cease to be an 
object of ambition. 

Mr. PHILIPPS said, he was not san- 
guine as to the good effects which were 
likely to result from the present Bill, If 
the character of juries was to be raised, 
he thought their numbers ought to be di- 
minished. The Bill was directed against 
the restrictions which some magistrates 

imposed upon the payment of coroners; 
but, in his opinion, these disputes were not 
of sufficient number or magnitude to re- 
quire the interference of the Legislature. 
owever, he should not oppose the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. FARRER said, he should support 
the séeond reading, In the county of 
Durham, which he had the honour to re- 
present, during the last three years 207 
inquests had been disallowed in a popula- 
, Lord. Harry Vane 
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tion of 391,000, and in the West Riding, 
in a population of ,1,325,000,; only 378 
had. been disallowed, It would appear, in, 
fact, that Durliam was at the head of. the. 
counties in which the disputes between 
coroners and magistrates prevailed, It 
was necessary to provide some remedy, 
and therefore he was very glad to see that, 
the right hon. Home Secretary had given, 
his consent to the sécond reading. How.. 
ever, he agreed with the noble, Lord. (Lord, 
Harry Vane) that the appointment to the; 
office ought not to be vested in the Lords-, 
Lieutenant ; he thought it would be better. 
to vest it in the county magistrates, 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH. said, that, 
if an alteration in the mode of appoint- 
ment were to be at all made, he would 
prefer to see the appointment in the hands, 
of the responsible Ministers of, the; Crown 
rather than in those of any other parties, 
On the other hand, if it were determined: 
to maintain the system of election, he, 
would suggest that the electors should be. 
the freeholders.on the Parliamentary. re 
gister—a mode which would preserve the 
old elective system, and at the same time 
save it from being, as it now practieally 
was, a mockery and a delusion. He would 
further, suggest that the power given by 
the Bill to a Judge in the Court of Queen's 
Bench to direct an inquest to be held 
should be given to the Judge of any su- 
perior court. : 

Mr, JOHN LOCKE suggested that the 
elective system in connection with the 


office should be preserved, but that the | 


electors should be not the freeholders of 
the county, but all parties, whether free: 
holders, leaseholders, or others, who might 
be on the Parliamentary register, 

Mr. BRADY suggested that means 
should be provided in the Bill for paying 
medical men to prosecute to the utmost the 
post mortem examinations which ‘circam- 
stances might prove to be required, 

Sm WILLIAM MILES said, ‘it was 
very desirable to render the composition of 
coroners’ juries as aeepecnstie as possible, 
Nothing, however, could be more objection- 
able than to transfer the appointment of ¢o- 
roners to the Lords- Lieutenant of counties. 
He approved of the proposal for -placiu, 
the election of coroners in the hands 0 
those whose names appeared in the Parlia-. 
mentary register. It was exceedingly de- 
sirable to reduce the expenses of theelection 
to this office, which were often, very large. 
He trusted that with some Amendments the, 
Bill might be found to work. effectively... 
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‘“otoret’ STUART said, ‘he ‘also’ ap- 


proved ofthe Bill, but he likewise ‘objected | 


tb the suggestion of placing the ‘appoitt- 
ment in the hands of the Lord-Lieutenants 
of ‘counties. ‘What they wanted was ‘to 
prevent the officé of ‘coroner falling alto- 

hér into ‘disuse } ‘but at the same time 


many of the ‘inquests that were held were’ 


altogether ‘unnecessary. For’ instance, 


soitething like ‘180'inquests weré held on’ 


the bodies of those’ who werd lost in ‘the 
Royal Charter ; and there was no necessity 
for'so'many inquests, as the verdict in one 
ease ought td ‘rule the rest. 

Mr. RIDLEY submitted that there ought 
to’bé a more liberal allowance to the coro- 
net ‘when obliged to’ goa long distance. 
Thé proposed ‘allowance wis in his ‘opinion 
quite insufficient. 

‘Mr. HUMBERSTON said, he was op- 
posed to the mode in’ which coroners were 
at present elected, and he thought that 
the appointment should either be made by 
the Lords-Lieutenant' on the magistrates of 
the county.’ By which a great saving of 
woney’ now expended’ on ‘the elections of 
those officers might be effected. 

Bill read 2°, and committed ; considered 
in Committee, ‘and'r ; to bé printed, 
asatnended [Bill 271]; re-committed for 
Friday. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
ACT; AMENDMENT (No: 2) BILL— 
COMMITTEE, 

ADJOURNED DEBATE, SECOND NIGHT. 
Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 

[llth July], 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair ;” 
and' which ‘Amendment was, to leave out from the 
word:“ That” to the end‘ of the Question; in order 
to.add.the words “this House will, upon this day 
Gat, months, resolve, itself into the said Com- 
mit “ag 


—instead thereof. 


Question ‘again proposed, “That the 
words ‘proposed to be left out stand part of 
the 'Question.”” 

“Debate resumed, 

Mr. 'STANTLAND said, that the cha- 
ractet of ‘the meéasate might be ‘collected 
from the'last' clause, which confirmed acts 


previously done’ ‘by ‘loeal” authorities. In 


that respect the Bill’ was retrospective, and 
opposed to the general course of legislation. 

teal ‘object ‘of the ‘Bill was to étiable 
vestries who had intiired' éxpenses in sup- 
porting &’Bill‘in’ referénee'to the supply of 
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gas to the Metropolis to pay those expenses’ 
out of the lea” In that Bil ising was 
a provision to the same effect; but if the 
Bil should not pass, there would be no 
means of paying these expenses, which 
amounted to sevéral thousand pounds. The 
Bill also provided that it should be com. 
petent for any vestry in the Metropolis to 
appear by council before a Committee of 
the House, and to take part in supporting 
or opposing any Bill, and pay the expenses 
out of the rates. That was an unprece- 
dented power to give to the vestries, and 
he thought clerks of vestries would be apt 
to'use it to the great advantage of them- 
selves and the detriment of the ratepayers. 
He trusted, therefore, that the Howse 
would agree to the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Colchester, that the House 
would go into Committee on the Bill that 
day three months. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he trusted 
the House would go into Committee on the 
Bill. He did not know why the hon, 
Member (Mr. Staniland) who did ‘not re- 
present any of the places that would be 
affected by the Bill, should oppose it, ex- 
cept it was that the other evening he came 
forward as the great champion of the gas 
companies whose monopoly was threatened 
by a Bill which had been brought in for 
this purpose. The provisions of the Bill 
seemed to be founded on the most fair and 
equitable principle. The gas companies 
had great funds at their command, and 
might inflict great injury upon a Metropo- 
litan parish, and at present the parish had 
no means whatever of entering into a con- 
test with the companies, inasmuch as they 
had no funds applicable to such a purpose. 
The Bill would enable them to raise the 
funds, and it was a power which he thought 
they ought to haye. 

Mr,’ W."WILLIAMS said, he ‘should 
support the proposal in the Bill rt rar 
for the payment of the expenses incurre 
by local authorities in protecting the public 
interests of their districts. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, mu- 
nicipal corporations might resist ‘Bills 
which interfered with their local authority, 
if the Court’ of Chancery’ said that that 
was 4 tight application of their fands. But 
that was not the power which it was pro- 
posed to give to eyery little yestry in the 
Metropolis, but a power of promoting such 
Bills' as they might fancy were for the 
benefit of their parish, If the Bill passed, 
they ought to entitle it, ‘‘a Bill for the 


benefit of vestry ‘clerks.”’ 
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Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, that the ves-| municipal government inapplicable ‘as: re 
tries had been put to great expense in sup! | garded ‘the Metropolis. ° The Commission: 
porting the Gas Bill before the Select Com- | ers, although they came ‘to the eonclusiog 
mittee of the House of Commons, and it} that it would not be possible to: have'a mu 
was now proposed to empower the local | nicipality for the whole ‘of ‘London,’ never. 
authorities to levy rates to pay such’ ex-j| theless ‘recommended ‘the creation ofa 
pense. If the inhabitants of the Metro- | Toard'of Works, witl certain limited pow. 
polis desired to pay money for this purpose, | ers. A measure was introduced by Sir 
what business had the Member for Boston | Benjamin Hall on that recommendation, 
and the Member for Reading to endeavour | and the Metropolitan Board of Works had 


to prevent them ? 


The Bill applied to| been constituted with defined powers ex. 


the Metropolis, and not to the whole of | tending over the whole of tle Metropolis, 


the empire. The Corporation of London 


That was the nearest approach toa muni- 


had the right to appear before Select'Com-! cipality for the whole of London which it 


mittees of that House, and if the Corpora- 
tion was extended so as to include the 
whole Metropolis, the hon. Member for 
Westminster needed not to have introduced 
this Bill. 
Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the neces- 
sity for the Bill arose from the peculiar 
position of the Metropolis in reference to 
municipal institutions. He had been re- 
proached many times in the course of the 
Session with not bringing on the London 
Corporation Reform Bill. It had been very 
much against his inclination that that Bill 
had been so long deferred. A proposition 
had been made with regard to the creation 
of a municipality embracing the whole of 
the Metropolis. Now, when the Bill to 
amend the Corporation of London was first 
brought forward, there was no question of 
that nature debated, and all the House had 
in view was to accept the present bounda- 
ries of the City of London as something 
definitive, and to improve the constitution 
of the corporation. The question had since 
been raised whether it was not possible to 
abolish the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, and to distribute its revenues over the 
whole Metropolis. ‘That question was one 
for the consideration of the House; but he 
confessed he retained the opinion which 
was expressed in the Report of the Lon- 
don Corporation Commissioners, that Lon- 
don being, as it was sometimes called, a 
province covered with houses, was not fitted 
to be constituted into a single municipality, 
and that it was impossible to constitute ic 
into a single municipality, as Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other large 
towns respectively were. His belief was, 
that the interests of the people living in 
the east, the west, the north, and the 
south of London were so discordant, that 
it would be impossible for them to be re- 
presented in a town council, and that the 
magnitude of the Metropolis was so great 


was possible to make. But then it was 
true that these great parishes of the Metro- 
polis, many of them of much more import- 
ance than large towns in the ‘country, had 
very important interests, and it’ was’ cer- 
tainly difficult to regard them ‘in the light 
of ordinary rural parishes. It seemed im- 
possible to divide the Metropolis into mu- 
nicipal. districts other than into parishes, 
and on the other hand it was difficult to 
deal with parishes as if they were munici- 
pal bodies. Municipal boroughs had, he 
apprehended, a certain power of promoting 
private Bills, and they all knew that that 
power had been exercised very extensively 


‘by the Corporation of the City of London. 


The City Remembrancer, indeed, was an 
officer specially appointed to manage Par- 
liamentury business. Other municipal ‘bo- 
dies, such as those of Manchester and 
Liverpool, had also power to’ promote’ or 
oppose Bills, and he apprehended’ that if 
the interests of the town were attacked by 
a private company they would have’ the 
power of appearing before the committee, 
and the expenses of the contest wotld be 
paid out of the borough fund. | [ Cries’of 
“*No.”"] Well, that might be a doubtful 
point, but his impression was that, under 
certain conditions, it was legal’ to pay stich 
expenses out of the borough fund: The 
question then arose what should’ be “done 
with respect to a parish such as’ 'Maryle- 
bone or Southwark (much more important 
than a great number of municipal boroughs 
in the country), when they believed their 
interests were about to be attacked bys 
private body, At present they had’ no 
legal right to appear before a Parlament- 
ary Committee ; and this Bill sought to 
give them that power. The Bill appeared 
to give it, certainly, in a'very extensive 
way, and said that the expense’ might 
be paid out of any ‘rate | whatever’ raised 
under the’ present Bill or undér, the Me- 
tropolitan Local Manageurent’ Act. °’ He 





as to render the ordinary functions of a 
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thought that in its; present form, it was 
likely to lead, to a great. inerease in, the 
business of promoting and opposing Bills, 
and it behoved the Honse not to pass an 
unguarded measure on this subject, On 
the other band, he could not but feel that 
there’ was a. real. defect in the present 
state of things, . Persons,often. had a sub- 
stantial interest, which they ought to. be 
permitted’ to support at the common ex- 
pense, and if power for that purpose could 
be given in a sufficient and; proper manner 
he should have. no objection to the Bill; 
but in its present form he regarded it with 
considerable suspicion. _ He had no objec- 
tion, ‘however, to, consider the clauses of 
the Bill. in Committee, and he thonght at 
all events that there ought to be some 
control. on the part.of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, which was the only body 
extending over the whole of the Metropo- 
lis, before expense was incurred by any 
parish in introducing or opposing a. Bill. 
That would check any tendency to parish 
jobbing. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the propo- 
sition be made at the beginning of the 
Session, had not been: correctly referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman. What 
he proposed was, that in the Metropolis 
there should be local. Corporations, each 
confined to an appropriate district, for the 
purpose of managing all matters of detail 
of a local character; and. that there should 
be another aggregate body composed of re- 
presentatives from the local bodies, for the 
purpose of managing those affairs which 
were of an aggregate character, and ap- 
plied to. the whole; Metropolis. With re- 
gard to the question before the House, he 
could not but, express his surprise that the 
hon, Member) for Boston (Mr. Staniland), 
who on a former occasion appeared .as the 
acknowledged agent. of a. number of private 
companies,;shovld now) come forward to 
obstruct a Bill enabling vestries to protect 
the interest of the inhabitants of the pa- 
rishes of London, whenever. it was_neces- 
sary for them, to, apply, to the Houses. of 
Parliament. 

| Mr, SPOONER, said, he must. depre- 
cate the language used by some, hon. 
Members, . when, they, said that. the, hon. 


, Members; for Colchester and Boston had 


no. business to thrust..themselves into a 
matter of this kind, as they had nothing 
todo, withthe Metropolis. That. appeared 
to.him, to be the enunciation of a new prin- 
ciple, which he did, not. think ought to 


{be tolerated in,.Parliament. He always | 


thought that it was one of their greatest 
privileges not to be the mere representa- 
tives of any particular interest, but the in- 
terests of the whole kingdom. He, for 
one, objected to the principle on public 
grounds, It formed a dangerous prece- 
dent, which might soon be applied to other 
parts of the kingdom, Municipal boroughs 
could not make a eharge upon the inbabit- 
ants without the consent of the ratepayers, 
and there could be no objection to the Bill 
if such a condition were included in it; but 
he objected to vestries having the power 
to tax the inhabitants without their own 
consent. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, the Metropo- 
lis had for years past suffered from one of 
the most severe and crushing monopolies 
possible. The inhabitants now wanted 
power to defend themselves against such a 
monopoly; but hon. Members seemed in- 
clined neither to let the inhabitants help 
themselves from the Imperial purse, nor to 
let them tax themselves for Metropolitan 
purposes,. This was rather bard; but it 
furnished another instance which went to 
show that London should be formed into 
a complete and perfect municipality.. He 
hoped the House would consent to go into 
Committee on the Bill; the promoters of 
which would be willing to adopt any rea- 
sonable safeguards against the abuse of 
the power now sought for. 

Mx. CHILDERS. suggested that the 
power of opposing Bills in Parliament, 
which these bodies wished for, should. be 
given, on condition that they satisfied the 
Committee before whom they appeared, 
that they had good and legitimate grounds 
of opposition. 

Mr. F. W. RUSSELL said, that as a 
ratepayer, he must protest against this most 
anomalous Bill. If the precedent were 
once established, there was not a parish in 
the country whieh would not have a right 
to the same privileges. 

Mr. BRADY said, it was absolutely 
necessary to protect the public of the Me- 
tropolis against the monopolies of com- 
panies, and he should support the propo- 
sition of the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Westminster. 

Sm WILLIAM MILES requested the 
hon. Baronet (Sir John Shelley) to state 
whether he would adopt the suggestion of 
the Home Secretary. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he had not 
the slightest objection to adopt the sugges- 





tion of the Home Secretary, and to provide 
that, in eyery case before any opposition 
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was instituted to a Bill before Parliament, 
the consent of the Metropolitan Board 
should be obtained.’ *’ NLR 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER’ observed, 
that it would‘have been only candid of the 
hon. Gentleman, the Meinber for ‘Limerick 
(Mr. Russell), to have told the House that 
he was chairman of the Committee of Ge- 
neral Gas Companies. 

Question put, 

The House divided:—Ayes 78; Noes 
68: Majority 10. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 and 2 were agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Powers of ‘‘ Local Autho- 

rity.”’) 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that it 
had, been ruled in Committees of that 
House that no corporation could appear as 
petitioners against any Bill, other than a 
canal or railway Bill. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought the words of this 
clause too wide, as they might be taken to 
refer any work whatever. 

Mr. TAVERNER MILLER agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman in thinking 
the wording of the clause too wide, and 
thought his hon. Friend (Sir John Shelley) 
ought to propose its postponement, with a 
view of having it amended. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he would suggest 
the words ‘ with the consent of the rate- 
payers in public meeting assembled.” 

hose words would remove the objection 
to the clause. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
such a restriction objectionable, as intro- 
ducing. too cumbrous a machinery. A 

rovision, such as that agreed to by his 

on, Friend, namely, one making the con- 
sent of the Board of Works necessary, 
would be a sufficient guarantee. Another 
guarantee might be introduced if the Com- 
mittee thought it desirable, namely, that 
the expenses of a Bill should be chargeable 
on the ratepayers only in the event of the 
Committee before whom the Bill came 
being of opinion that they were proper ex- 


penses, 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE objected to making 
the consent of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works a condition, as there might be an 
antagonism between that Board and the 
local authority ; and the former might, in 
their own interest, refuse the assent to 
opposition. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that the 
clause as it. stood was nearly similar to one 
in the Metropolis Local Management Act. 
He should introduce words to carry out 
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the promise whieh he had) made’ to his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary)! 

Mr. AYRTON moved words’ to: provide 
that the consent of the Metropolitan Board 
of ‘Works should be necessary in order’ to 
enable’ vestries to ‘appear’ im Parliament 
either to promote or oppese-a Bill. 

Clause, as amended agreed to; as’ was 
also Clatise 4. Cai Ad 

Clause 5 (For Payment of Expenses int 
curred by Local Authority). & had 

Mr. CLAY proposed an Amendment to 
the ‘effect that all costs should be paid out 
of a special rate to be levied for the pur. 
pose, as he thought it would be improper 
to allow the sewers rate or other rate’ to 
be applied in payment of the costs of liti- 
gation. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
37, to leave out from the word ** rates,” 
to the end of the Clause, in: order to add 
the words “to be raised under the’ au- 
thority of this Act.” 

Mr. AYRTON said, the effeet of the 
proviso would be, that for an’ expense, it 
might be of £50, a special rate would have 
to be raised in sueh a parish as Maryle- 
bone. It was obvious that this was utterly 
unwarrantable, as the expense of collee- 
tion would be far beyond the sum tobe 
raised. 

Sin GEORGE, LEWIS also opposed 
the Amendment as impraeticable. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
did not understand that it was intended by 
the Amendment that a special rate should 
be made for each item of legal expenditure, 
but that the whole of the expenditure’ for 
the year should be paid out ofa ‘special 
rate. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left'out stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes' 86; 
Noes 81: Majority 5. 

Mr. CHILDERS moved a proyiso at 
the end of the Clause to the effect that 
the expenses, of a local authority in, sup- 
porting or opposing a Bill in either’ House 
of Parliament should not be paid’ unless 
the Select Committee were of opinion’ that 
such local authority had reasonable cause 
for appearing before them. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
on further consideration there was no'ne- 
cessity for the proviso. The Select Com- 
mittee, before they heard a local authority 
upon’ a Bill, would have to.decide whether 
they had a locus standi, and a deeisioniin 
the affirmative would be equivalent to-a 
decision that the expenses of appearing 
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had been properly ineurred,,, The proviso 
therefore would he mere surplasage, 

Mz, JOHN LOCKE said, the opposition 
to the Bill was, very inflated—he would. not 
say, with, gas, although it did so happen 
that nearly every hon. Member who opposed 
the Bill was ,conneeted with a gas com- 


pany. ; 

Mr. HARDY said, he believed, that 
there might be many cases where parties 
had a technical; locus standi, but had.no 
reasonable ground for opposition, He ad- 
mitted that the, Committee would only in- 
terfere in some case of gross abuse ; but 
these were exactly the cases where pro- 
tection to the rate:payers was required. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he ad- 
hered to his opinion that the words were 
unnecessary, but he would not oppose their 
insertion. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mn, EDWIN, JAMES said, that it was 
very necessary that there should be some 
check or control on the part of the rate- 
payers. upon, the Jegal: costs and charges 
which might be incurred. He thought that 
a8,a proper cheek on the vestry clerk, who 
incurred expenses on the ratepayers, there 
should be a power of taxation, and he, 
therefore, proposed. to insert at the end of 
the clause the following words :— 

“Provided always’ that before the payment of 
the costs and charges by the parochial authority 
such costs and charges shall be taxed by the taxing 
officer of either House of Parliament.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to ; as were 
also the other Clauses of the Bill, with the 
exception of Clause 7, which, on the Motion 
of Sir John Shelley{was struck out. 

House \. 

Bill. reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered, Zo- » row. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—INLAND PROMIS- 
SORY NOTES.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Commit’ ¢ read. 

House in Commiti.. of Ways and Means. 

Mr, Massgy in the Chair. 

(In the Committee). 

The CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE: 
QUER moyed the following Resolution :— 

“ That, towards raising the, Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged and paid for 
and upon every Promissory Note made in the 
United Kingdom for the payment of any sum of 
Money exteeding £4,000, now ‘chargeable with 
the Stamp Duty of £2 5s., the foilowing rate of 


Stamp, Duty in.lieu, of the said duty now charge- 


able. thereon (that is to say); for every £1,000 
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or part of £1,000 of; the Money thereby. made 
payable the Duty of Ten Shitting 7 ri "tn? 
Resolution agreed to. 
House, resumed. ‘HD at 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. , 
And’ it being Six of the Clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House: till’ To 
morrow, without putting the Question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 19, 1860. 


Minutes.] Puszic Bitus.—1* Medical Act (1858) 
Amendment ; Copyhold and Ynclosure Com- 
missions, &c.; Turnpike Trusts Arran its ; 
Highway Rates Act Continuance ; 0 Uni- 
versity (No. 2). 

2" Lands Clauses Consolidation Act (1845) 
Amendment; Registration of Births, d&c., 
(Scotland); Court of Queen’s Bench Act 
Amendment ; Census (England); Census (Ire- 
land) ; Inelosure (No. 2). 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


Tur Kart or AIRLIE, in moving that 
the House resolve itself into Committee on 
this Bill, which had received the unanimous 
sanction of the other House of Parliament, 
said that the condition of many of the cot- 
tages in Scotland evinced the necessity for 
a measure of this description. In numerous 
instances, from want of the necessary ac- 
commodation, labourers, married and sin- 
gle, were huddled together. The increased 
prosperity of the country and the reclama- 
tion of lands, which had taken place on 
a large scale of late years, added to the 
importance of legislating on this question. 
He hoped their Lordships would pass with- 
out delay a measure of so much value to 
the best interests of Scotland. Provisions 
had been introduced to guard against the 
creation of permanent charges on the estate, 
where the objects to be attained were not 
likely to prove permanently beneficial, 

Moved, That this House do resolve itself 
into a Committee on the said Bill. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, he would 
not oppose the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee on the Bill, but thouglit it Would re- 
quire some important Amendments, similar 
to those which had been made in the Eree- 
tion of Labourers’ Cottages in Treland Bill, 
which provided for the payment of’ the 
charge on estates by iustalments Within 
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the period: of twenty-five years; whereas 
under the present Bill three-fourths of the 
amount borrowed was to be charged on 
the estate, The effect of making a perma- 
nent charge on estates for the purpose of 
erecting cottages would, he was afraid, be 
a very bad one, and thoy might hereafter 
find heirs succeeding to estates, the whole 
value of which had been swallowed up in 
mortgages imposed for the purpose of rais- 
ing money to build cottages. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that when 
the Bill went into Committee he should 
move the insertion of a clause providing 
for the repayment of the money advanced, 
such repayment to be made by instalments, 
and the whole amount of the money to be 
refunded within twenty-five years. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY supported 
the Bill. The cottages in Scotland were, 
he said, in many cases of a very inferior 
description, and there was often only one 
sleeping place for a single family. This 
was the source of very great demoraliza- 
tion; and he could not conceive any ob- 
ject of greater national importance than to 
give facilities to landlords to improve the 
cottages on their estates. He might add, 
that there was a great desire on the part of 
the country population for those improve- 
ments, and farmers were becoming very 
loath to take farms where the cottages for 
the labourers were inadequate. 

Tue Duke or BUCCLEUCH also hoped 
the Bill would be committed. If noble 
Lords imagined that the cottages in Scot- 
land were of the same description with 
those in Wiltshire, they were very much 
mistaken. From the immense tracts of 
land that of late years had been taken into 
cultivation in Scotland there were large 
districts where there were very few cot- 
tages at all, and many of those that did 
exist were of a very dilapidated description. 
Having had some experience of this matter 
himself, he could assure their Lordships 
that the facilities provided by this Bill were 
much needed in Scotland, and he did not 
think it would tempt any one to speculate 
in cottage building. 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Amendments made; the Report thereof 
to be received To-morrow. 


LANDS CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION AOT 
(1845) AMENDMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Eart DE GREY and RIPON, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, ex- 
The Marquess of Bath 
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plained: that the: 5th clause . would, give 
the Secretary of State for' War power to 
take lands by the. well:known machinery 
of the Lands. Clauses, Consolidation ‘Act, 
which he had already the power to take 
under the Defences Act. " 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he had. no 
objection to the Bill as it was originally 
drawn ; but their Lordships would observe 
that as it stood now there was a great dif. 
ference between the 4th and. 5th Clauses, 
By the 4th Clause cities and corporations 
were empowered to obtain land by agree- 
ment, but the 5th Clause gave the Admi- 
ralty and the Ordnance power to obtain 
land compulsorily, This was a very dan; 
gerous power to entrust even to the Go 
vernment; in point of fact, it would. give 
the Ordnance the right to compel a sale of 
Mount Edgecumbe for the defence of Ply- 
mouth. o. 

Tue Duce or SOMERSET explained 
that the power given to the Admiralty was 
inserted in the Bill at the request of a 
Member of the late Board, and not at the 
instance of the present Board. When it 
was referred to him he understood that it 
was merely giving the Admiralty the faeili- 
ties of the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, when they had obtained lands’ by 
agreement, and he was informed that that 
was the correct intrepretation of the elause; 
but as it seemed to him that under the 
clause, as it now stood, the Admiralty 
might take any lands, whether adjoining 
the sea or belonging to private persons in 
an inland county, he should have no ob- 
jection in Committee to limit. the right’ to 
taking lands by agreement. The Bill did 
not give any new power to the Orduance. 
or War Department beyond the powers 
they already possessed under the Defences 
Aet. It only gave them new machinery. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, there:could 
be no doubt that, as far as the Admiralty 
was concerned, a new and very formidable 
power would be given by the clause as it 
now stood; but the assurance of the noble 
Duke that the Admiralty should merely 
have power to take lands by agreement 
was perfectly satisfactory. i 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY \ob- 
jected to additional power being given to 
the Board of Ordnanee in a direction where 
it was so liable to abuse. ! 

Bart DE GREY anv RIPON explain 
ed that, while this Bill :conferred on the 
Board of Admiralty the power whiel: it did 
not at present possess of aequiting land 
compulsorily, it did not: confer’ additional 
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power on the War Department. That De- 
partment alréady had it in its power'to take 
land under the Defences Act, subject to a 
eertificate signed by the Lord Lieutenant 
orby two Deputy Lieutenants of the county. 
As the Defences Act was passed in 1842, 
wheh there was no excitement or immedi- 
ate apprehension of war, it was not likely 
to contain any provisions which were not 
necessary for the defence of the country; 
and it had been occasionally enforced down 
tothe present time. Looking to the ne- 
cessity of increasing our national defences 
at the present moment, it was possible that 
they might require to call the Act into 
more frequent operation than formerly, and 
the object of the Amendment was not to 
give them additional power, but to enable 
them to drop a machinery whieh had been 
found defective and inconvenient. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Tuesday 
next, 


PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED. 


Tue Ear: or DERBY: My Lords, we 
have now arrived at the third week of 
July, a period when it is generally hoped 
that the Session is drawing to a close. 
On former occasions the review of the 
Session has often been made the subject 
of an exciting political controversy, and I 
am far from saying that the present Ses- 
sion is so far an exception to the general 
role as not to afford ample material for de- 
bate. But on the present occasion it is 
my desire’ not to seek, but sedulously to 
avoid,’ anything approaching to a party 
discussion. I wish solely to draw your 
Lordships’ attention, as a matter of dry 
detail, toa state of things which is a mat- 
ter of great importance not only to the 
country, as affecting the character of the 
legislation of both Houses, but also to the 
interests of any and every Government 
which happens to be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of office. I trust, therefore, 
we may approach the consideration of the 
question without the slightest reference to 
party feeling, and merely a8 a subject in 
which we all have a great and eommon 
interest, The state of things is this :— 
We |..ve now been sitting for the space of 
twenty-six weeks, and at the expiration of 
that time I find that! thirty-four Acts of 
Parliament have received the Royal As- 
sent, and that there are thirteen other 
Bills which, ‘as. they have passed both 
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Houses, and only await the Royal Assent, 
may be supposed ‘to be already added to 
the legislation of the Session. On exami- 
nation, however; the great proportion of 
these Bills prove to be measures of ‘the 
most absolute and complete routine; There 
is hardly a single measure among them 
that can claim the dignity of being Legis- 
lative measures of even second-rate im- 
portance. This is not a circumstance 
which is new or peculiar to the present 
Session, for I find that during this Session 
nearly as many Bills will have been passed 
up to the expiration of July as in any of 
the last ten or twelve years. The number 
is somewhat smaller, but the difference is 
not material. What I wish to bring be- 
fore your Lordships is that almost by the 
necessity of the case the same thing must 
be found in nearly every Session of Parlia- 
ment. I wish to direct your attention to 
the manner in which Parliamentary busi- 
ness is conducted in the two Houses, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
mode of proceeding may not be altered so 
as to avoid the difficulty I have pointed 
out. I begin by acknowledging that the 
great proportion of Bills, 9 out of 10, or 
even 19 out of every 20, require to be 
originated in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. This. does not arise merely be- 
eause there are a number of Bills which, 
owing to the privileges of the House of 
Commons, we are precluded from originat- 
ing in this House, I will frankly confess 
that, as a general rule, the House of Com- 
mons is better adapted for originating and 
discussing measures of legislation in the 
first instance, and that your Lordships are 
better employed in revising and correcting 
the rough work, if 1 may say so, of the 
other. House of Parliament. I do not 
mean to cast any discredit on your Lord- 
ships’ House when I say that the proceed- 
ings here do not bear any comparison with 
those of the other House in regard to the 
minute examination of measures, especial- 
ly if they are of any length. | There is, 
comparatively speaking, so small a number 
of your Lordships who are disposed very 
carefully to consider the provisions of mea- 
sures which may be introduced, or who are 
interested in calling attention to matters 
of detail, and there is so great a readiness 
to allow measures to be sent from this for 
consideration by the other House, that I 
suspect, unless a Bill happens to excite ge- 
neral attention, there is a risk of its being 
sent down without receiving’ that’ attention 
and consideration which would probably 
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have been bestowed on it had it been sent 
up to your Lordships to be: ed into a 
law. But assuming that in the: great pro- 
portion of eases Bills should be introduced 
first in the other House of Parliament, we 
are led to consider what. is the course of 

roceeding which is taken in regard to 
Bills in that House, and what is the pros- 
pect that those which originate there will 
come before your Lordships in a reason. 
able time in order to give you the oppor- 
tunity of deliberately considering them. 
There is one point of difference between 
the proceedings of the House of Commons 
and those of your Lordships’ House. I 
need not say that by the courtesy of this 
House any noble Lord has the privilege 
of placing a Bill on the table and ob- 
taining for it a first reading, without the 
necessity of first obtaining consent to its 
introduction. In the House of Commons 
Members have no such power. It is neces- 
sary for them first to give notice on a pre- 
ceding day that leave will be asked to 
introduce a Bill, and then upon that Jeave 
being asked considerable discussion may 
arise. Practically, therefore, Bills have 
one more stage to go through in the House 
of Commons than in your Lordships’ House; 
and in cases where it is necessary to origi- 
nate the Bill by the Resolution of a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House there is added 
another stage, making two stages upon 
the introduction of certain measures more 
than are necessary in your Lordships’ 
House. But, then, what are the facilities 
which the House of Commons affords, espe- 
cially to the Goverument, for the introdue- 
tion of Bills and the progress of public 
business ? By the rules of the House of 
Commons two days are set apart for Mo- 
tions by individual or independent Mem- 
bers of the House, and a third day, Wed- 
nesday, is set aside for the consideration 
of Bills without any preference in favour 
of Government measures over those of pri- 
vate Members, the Bills being taken in the 
order in whieb they stand on the notice pa- 
per. At the commencement of the Session 
the Government, by giving notice of all the 
measures they have prepared, and some- 
times algo, 1 fear, of measures that they 
have not prepared, during the recess, occupy 
the ground, and have an opportunity of in- 
troducing some Bills. But, except for the 
first week or fortnight of the Session, the 
Government have no precedence over private 
Members, and they are often. placed in cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty with regard 
even to the preliminary step of the intro- 
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duction of their measures. When Bills,are 
introduced the Government have nominally 
two days: in the week for their. considera. 
tion. We should, however, recollect. the 
position in which the Government stand.as 
the begianing of each Session with regard 
to the two days: in the week. allotted to 
them. It is necessary, in cdnsequence.of 
the expiration of the Mutiny Act, that. 
very early opportunity should. be, ‘taken, of 
laymg before Parliament the,.number, of 
men and the amount. proposed to be, de- 
manded for the military and. naval seryice 
of the country. The first: object, there, 
fore, is to go into Committee of Supply; 
The Mutiny Act cannot be passed before 
the Votes for men and , money have. been 
taken, and it is therefore necessary before 
Easter that these Votes should be. icon- 
sidered in Supply. But, although, the, Go- 
vernment are nominally in possession. of 
two days out of five for the transaction of 
Government business. in. the House of Com- 
mons, that statement, without: further, ex, 
planation, would lead to an erroneous, idea 
in regard to the time actually at their dis- 
posal ; because on every occasion of going 
into Committee of Supply it)is\ open. to 
any hon. Member to move any Amend- 
ment, and a discussion may be taken upon 
any subject whatever, on the ‘ground thet 
the consideration of. grievances ought to 
precede the granting of Supply, It there- 
fore often happens! that a whole evening, 
and sometimes more than a. whole evening, 
is oceupied by discussing some question 
that has nothing to do with Committee of 
Supply. With regard to other Bills,,a 
satisfactory rule has recently been. made, 
that when the House has once gone. into 
Committee on a Bill, and the Committee 
has reported progress, it is not competent 
for any hon. Member, when the Bill agaiu 
comes before the House, to. move, an 
Amendment to the Motion that the Speaker 
leave the Chair. But formerly that was 
not the case, and this, was.one., of the 
modes that has been adopted by the House 
of Commons for the purpose. of; curtailing 
the forms of the House and saving time. 
I believe that this alteration was, made 
under the presidency of my noble, .Friend 
(Viscount Eversley), whom 1; do not now 
see in his place, who presided), with, 60 
much dignity and.public_ utility, over, the 
deliberations of that House, and, that, was 
one of the many valuable improvements,be 
introduced into the Parliamentary practice 
of the House | of Commons, It, bas ;been 
found necessary of, Jate years, indegd, to 
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carry these restrictions to an extent that 
eau ‘hardly be! justified. Your Lordships 
all know that on the. presentation of peti- 
tions in this House the whole subject: of 
those petitions may ‘be entered upon and 
discussed; but it has been found necessary 
to put so absolute a restriction upon this 
right in the House. of Commons that Mem- 
bers‘ are’ not allowed to state anything 
except the substance of the petition, the 
parties from whom it proceeds, and their 
With regard) to Committee of 
Supply, it is not only necessary that a Mo- 
tion should be made whenever the Speaker 
leaves the:chair ; but upon every occasion 
when the House goes into Committee, after- 
wards, although no vote may have been 
taken on the ‘previous occasion, a new 
Motion must be made and a new Amend- 
ment may be moved. And that may take 
place on every occasion when the Govern- 
ment seek to go inte Committee of Supply. 
During these two days in the week, when 
devoted to the business of Supply, the Go- 
vernment may thus be indefinitely embar- 
rassed and the publie business indefinitely 
postponed by Amendment after Amend- 
ment. But, as I have said, it is necessary 
that a portion of Supply should be taken, 
otherwise it is impossible to pass the Mu- 
tiny Act. -But that. is. not all; for every 
Friday, which is one of the two days at 
the disposal of the Government, a Motion 
is made ** that this’ House at its rising 
adjourn to Monday.” That Motion affords 
weekly an opportunity not indeed of moving 
@ specific Amendment, but of discussin 
every description of subject, introdu 
without the slightest order or regularity, 
or without the possibility of any Minister 
speaking more than once in answer to 
humerous interpellations which may be ad- 
dressed to each of them. Recently Thurs- 
day has been taken as a Government day 
instead of Friday, and the discussions upon 
the Motion for adjournment on Friday are 
hot now taken out of the time allotted to 
Government business. So far as the pro- 
Motion of public business is concerned, 
that is a very considerable improvement. 
But in the early part of the Session the 
‘Government are limited to two days in the 
week, aud for public business of the cha- 
racter ‘of legislation there is little or no 
time bvfore Easter, from the necessity of 
obtaining Supply, and the difficulty of en- 
tering upon the consideration of Supply. I 
hope it will not’ be supposed that in allud- 
ing to''the practice of the House of Com- 
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your Lordships are entitled, to pass. au 
opinion upon the mode.in which the House 
of Commons transact their own: business, 
or that such an opinion would carry any 
weight with it. Undoubtedly it is the fune- 
tion of the House of Commons to carry on 
their own business in theirown way. What 
I want to show is that this is a) state! of 
things which the House of Commons have 
made many attempts to amend, It is to be 
regarded not as an exceptional state of 
things, but.as one that does and may affect 
every Session of Parliament. I do not 
mean to say that there may not have been 
some additional delay in the present Ses- 
sion, owing to the introduction, at an un- 
usually early period, of a Budget of an 
ambitious and complicated character, sim- 
ultaneously with the introduction of a Com- 
mereial Treaty which led to much discus- 
sion and difference of opinion, and simul- 
taneously also with the introduction of a 
Reform Bill, whieh occupied a great deal 
of the time of the House— upon which, 
however, Lam not going to say a single 
word. The House of Commons, then; 
having one stage more for every: Bill than 
your Lordships, and originating a greater 
number of Bills, the Government having 
only two days for the conduct of the Go- 
vernment business, those two days being 
greatly occupied by Motions in Supply, 
and those Motions being liable to inter- 
ruption and great delay from the introdue- 
tion of other subjects, the time for legis- 
lation at their disposal may be regarded as 
almost nél, and the result is that the num- 
ber of Bills which received the Royal 
Assent before the end of July is com; 
paratively small, From the year 1848 to 
1860, but. not including this year, the 
average number of Bills that received the 
Royal Assent up to the end of July for 
each year was 61, while the average num- 
ber that received the Royal Assent from 
the end of July up to the end of August 
was also 61. That is to, say, the nomber 
of Bills passed in a month when there is 
a very small number of Members of either 
House in attendance is equal on an average 
of years to the number that received the 
Royal Assent in all the five. preceding 
months of the Session. My Lords, I have 
before me a precise state of the business 
of the House as it! was thismorning. Your 
Lordships have gone through some mea- 
sures this evening, and so far it will not 
be correct at the present moment ; but this 
morning there were 5 Bills standing for 
@ third: reading, 8 for Committee, (2 of 
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which are referred to 'a Select Committee), 
9 for a second reading the day for ‘which 
is fixed, and 16 are waiting for a second 
reading for which no day is fixed—includ- 
ing 3 Bills’ which originated here, and 
appear likely also to' terminate their exist- 
ence in this House. The total number of 
Bills now on the table of your Lordships’ 
House is’ 43; but even with regard to 
these 43 Bills, 15 or 16 of which came up 
on Monday, and 5 or 6 to-day, there are 
comparatively few which are of great’ im- 
portance. Now, there is, as I said before, 
a large number of Bills which your Lord. 
ships have not the power of originating. So 
far, however, as your power in that respect 
extends, you have not neglected the public 
business in the course of the present Ses- 
sion ; for I find that you have sent down 
to the House of Commons 22 or 23 Bills, 
many of which are very important, in- 
cluding 7 relating to the Consolidation of 
the Criminal Law, which received your 
assent at an early period of the Ses- 
sion, and to whose consideration much in- 
dustry and professional knowledge was ap- 
plied. In addition to these, you passed a 
Bill for the regulation of the Divorce Court, 
the Indietable Offences Bill, the Compa- 
nies Bill, a Bill for the Union of Benefices, 
another on the subject of Church Tempo- 
ralities, the Ecclesiastical Courts and Re- 
gistries Bill, the Bill relating to Endowed 
Charities, and a great number of other 
important measures. It must, however, be 
admitted, when we come to take notice of 
the progress which these measures have 
made in the House of Commons, that the 
position which they occupy on its Votes is 
not such as to encourage us to originate 
Bills in this House ; for having examined 
the Votes of the House of Commons, I find 
that not one of the Bills which you have 
sent thither—the course of three of them, 
I may observe, I have been unable to trace 
—has yet passed through Committee. Ten 
of them are awaiting that stage, having 
passed a second reading, while there are 
nine which have not been successful in 
making even so rapid a progress, and have 
not passed the preliminary stage of the 
second reading. Consequently, under these 
circumstances, I am very much afraid that 
the time which your Lordships have given 
to the consideration of these Bills will have 
been, so far as the present Session is con- 
cerned, absolutely thrown away. I now 
come to deal with the state of business 
generally’ as it stands in the House of 
Commons, and that, I find, presents by no 
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means 'a@ satisfactory aspect.’ There ware 
in that House this morning only three Bills 
awaiting a third reading ; eight ‘awaited 
consideration, having been amended in 
Committee ; while there were no less than 
41 set down for Committee, including 10 
whieh were sent down from this House 
25, including nine others sent’ down by 
your Lordships, stand for second read 
ing; and, over and above this mass of 
business, there are, on the Votes of the 
other House, no less than ‘six notices of 
Motion for leave to bring in Bills, whieh 
have yet to go through all their stages, 
Among these are the Militia Ballot Ex- 
penses Bill, the Medical Relief Bill, the 
Volunteers (Ireland) Bill; the India Civil 
Service Appointments Bill, and the East 
India Judicature Bill, some of which are 
Government measures. But more than 
this, there are financial proposals, in re- 
spect of which it will be necessary that the 
House of Commons should go into Oom- 
mittee and pass Resolutions to form the 
groundwork of Bills, which Bilts will then 
have to pass through their several stages 
in the House of Commons, and go through 
your Lordships’ House, before the Appro- 
priation Bill ean be introduced. This, I 
think you will agree with me, is no small 
amount of work to have to accomplish; 
especially when I tell you that this morn- 
ing that huge impediment, the Bankruptcy 
Bill, consisting of 500 and odd clauses, 
stood at the head of the List—a Bill which 
the Attorney General, like another Sisy- 
phus, is endeavouring to roll up the Par- 
liamentary hill, but which no sooner reaches 
the top than it comes down again with far 
greater rapidity than it ascended. I said 
this Bill stood at the head of the list in the 
House of Commons this morning; but! 
believe it does so no more, for, if I am not 
misinformed, among the other painful sa- 
crifices which Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
been obliged to make, is the abandonment 
of the Bankruptey Bill, with its 500 and 
odd clauses: It remains for the unfortu- 
nate Sisyphus to recommence rolling the 
Bill up-hill next Session.’ But there: yet 
remain the Highways Bill, the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commission Bill, which is an important 
measure and must receive considerable dis- 
cussion, and the European Forces in India 
Bill—one of the most iniportant and diffi- 
eult measures with which the Government 
is called upon to deal—besides the Poor- 
Law Board Continuance Bill, the: Bills re- 
lating to the tenure of land in’ Ireland, 
the London Corporation  Bill— whicb,.:to 
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my certain knowledge, has been for. some 
years on the Votes.of the House’ of Com- 
mons—the Roman Catholie Charities Bill, 
another very important Bill which. Parlia- 
ment is all but pledged to pass this year 
— making, together with several other 
measures which I need not more partieu- 
larly mention, but many of which are of 
considerable importance, 77 Bills in the 
other House of ‘Parliament, in various 
stages, from which if. I deduet the 19 
Bills to which I have already alluded as 
having passed your Lordships’ House, there 
will be left 58, none of which, or very few 
of which have yet gone through Committee 
—and all are awaiting the remaining stages 
in the House of Commons previous to com. 
ing up to your Lordships’ House—and this 
at the end of the month of July! I have, 
however, in the observations which I have 
made given your Lordships but a very fee- 
ble picture of the embarrassment of the 
Government in regard to the business of 
the country. I say this, because I have 
been informed by a right hon. Gentleman 
who is likely to know, that according to the 
best calculation that ean be made eight or 
nine nights more will be required to get 
through the Votes in Supply which still 
remain to be passed. Now, when you take 
into account the fact that the Government 
have only two, or at the utmost, three 
nights in’ each week at their, disposal, I 
ask you what prospect there is at this pe- 
riod of the Session that the 58 Bills which 
I have mentioned will receive that conside- 
ration to which they are entitled, and with- 
out receiving which it would reflect no 
credit. on Parliament that they should be 
allowed to pass into a law. And what, let 
me ask, is likely to be the result of this 
state of things ?... Why that, with perhaps 
afew insignificant exceptions, measures on 
the expediency of which the opinion of the 
country has been clearly pronounced, the 
main principles of which met with almost 
universal approval, and which it is most 
important should be settled, will fall to the 
ground, a sacrifice to that general massacre 
which usually takes place about this time 
of the year, and which this year will, I 
have no doubt, be as extensive as any for- 
mer anniversary., So that legislation will 
have been absolutely brought to a stand- 
still, and: but little or nothing will have 
been aecomplished in that direction during 
a Session whieh has already lasted six 
months, and which will not, in all proba- 
bility, terminate for a month or six weeks 
tocome. Now this, my Lords, is a sub- 
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ject which, in..my opinion, will .press itself 
upon. your attention more and more, year 
after year, and.if for the evils which it-in- 
volves no remedy can be provided, the result 
must be that Parliament will be placed ina 
position neither creditable to itself nor 
useful to the nation. Surrounding circum- 
stances. have in the present Session been 
favourable to legislation, The Thames 
has this summer been more inoffensive 
than.has of late been its wont, ) The 
temperature has been. such as to enable 
the Members of the House of Commons to 
go through their senatorial labours without 
the feeling of absolute exhaustion. But, 
with all.these incentives to work, it is too 
much to suppose that a large number of 
the independent Members of that House 
eould go through six additional weeks of 
slavery, sitting from ten to fourteen hours 
a-day. And, if men could be found to 
accomplish so great a task, I feel, certain 
that the physical prostration consequent 
on the exertion is not the means. by which 
they would be best. Stted. to give due 
consideration to de‘ 4 of the measures 
brought under their notice; which, ander 
such circumstances, there would be a ten- 
deney to slur over, so as to get rid of mea- 
sures themselves, with the view of sending 
them up as speedily as possible to your 
Lordships’ House. Such, my Lords, being 
the evils with which we have to contend, 
where are we to find for them a palliation 
or a remedy? Great benefit, it must be 
admitted, has been conferred by the ope- 
ration of the Resolution of my noble Friend 
the Chairman of Committees, in aceord- 
ance with which your Lordships will not, 
after a certain day, undertake the respon- 
sibility of dealing with a measure which 
it is impossible for you—owing to the time 
at which it is laid before you—to consider 
satisfactorily, In former years, Bi''s which 
were postponed until a late periut of the 
Session were frequently passed with extra- 
vagant haste, and without the least con- 
sideration. I find that in one year—Par- 
liament having been prorogued on the Sth 
of September—37 Bills received the Royal 
Assent in that month, and 61 in the Au- 
gust immediately preceding, while only 27 
received the Royal Assent before the end 
of July.of the same year. That perhaps 
was an extreme case, 1 also find that in 
1853 only 40 Bills received the Royal, As- 
sent before the end of July, while in the 
following August 97 were added to the. le- 
gislation of the country. It is impossible 
that these measures could have received 
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the attention duo to every Bill which passes 
your Lordships’ House. The consequence 
of such @ system is, that year after year 
we are called on to pass Acts for the pur- 
pose of amending mistakes, whether of 
this or of the other House, which have 
been committed from the great haste and 
necessary carelessness with which these 
Bills have been’ passed: Some twelve 
years ago I called your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to this subject, and I at that time pro- 

a measure to which I had the satis- 
faction of obtaining your Lordships’ eon- 
currence, for enabling the House of Lords, 
and, vice versd, the House of Commons, 
to take up at the commencement of the 
next Session, under the particular cireum- 
stances, the Bills which should make their 
appearance as remaneis from the Session 
before. ‘1am perfectly satisfied that in 
one mode or other, if we desire to obviate 
the evils of the present system, we must 
come to some understanding by which the 
principle embodied in that Bill shall be 
adopted. The measure ‘received very ge- 
neral concurrence on the part of ‘your 
Lordships. I am afraid I must make one 
illustrious exception in the person of my 
noble Friend the Chairman of Committees, 
who opposed alike its principle and details. 
The noble Lord on the woolsack, I re- 


collect, was favourable to the plan pro- 
posed in the Bill, but objected to its- being 
introduced into an Act of Parliament, and 
suggested that the same object might be 
effeeted by Resolutions of the two Houses. 
Now, I am not on the present occasion 
about to make any distinct proposition to 


your Lordships. I have desired to call 
your Lordships’ attention to the state of 
public business at the present moment, 
and to the absolute necessity there will be 
of sacrificing a great portion ‘of the Bills 
now standing on the paper, and thereby 
rendering useless the labours of this and 
of the other House of Parliament. And 
more’ especially I would. say that it is a 
matter for the sineerest regret that those 
measures for the consolidation of the crimi- 
nal law which were sent down from this 
House, as:'to which all parties were agreed, 
have been left, 1 know not why, except 
from the great press of other business, to 
so!late a period of ‘the Session that there 
is little probability of ‘their passing the 
House of Commons, notwithstanding that 
but slight or no opposition is made to them. 
But if an illustration be needed of the im- 
portance of our being able to earry on le- 
gislation from one Session to another, I 
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cannot have a better example than is af’ 
forded by the Bankraptey Bill.’ That’ wag’ 
a measure with ‘regard to which probably 
a much larger number of Members in pro- 
portion to those who attend ‘in your Lord: 
ships’ House than in the House of Com: 
mons were fally informed’ and competent 
to decidé. The 550 clauses of that’ Bill’ 
ought to have been elaborately discussed 
in both Houses; buat after two or three’ 
nights in Committee, and ‘before ‘half ‘ity 
provisions have been gone through in the’ 
House of Commons, it is found ‘absolutely’ 
necessary, I understand, to abandon ‘the’ 
Bill, and all the labour bestowed ‘upon it 
has been consequently lost. But, supposing 
that’ Bill had ‘come ‘up to us in the mon 

of August, what would have been the al-' 
ternative placed before us? We should 
have been called on to abandon and throw 
over altogether this very material ‘alteta- 
tion, and I’ hope very great amendment, 
in the commercial law and practice of this 
country; or else to pass on ‘credit, and 
withoat due consideration, a Bill of 500 
clauses, on a subject as to which a’ very” 
latge number of those ‘in your Lordships’ 
House are peculiarly qualified to judge 
and to give sound opinions. I take that 
as an example of the position in which 


we should have been placed if this Bill,’ 
which unfortunately has not received the 


sanction of the House of Commons, had 
been sent up to your Lordships. TI ask 
what can be a course more prudent than 
that a Bill which ‘has been passed by the 
Lower House, and the principle of which 
has received the sanction of your Lordships, 


should be left over for the consideration of ' 


its details to the commencement of the 
next Session of Parliament, when we know 
that a general complaint is made at the 
commencement of every Session that ‘we 


have little or no business before ws, ani” 
that in the interval Bills which have passed’ 
the House of Conimons will be submitted’ 


to examination and criticism by the Pome 
generally, so that your Lordships 

proaching ‘the cénsideration of these mea- 
sures will have the opportunity of knowing 
not only the opinions put forward’ in the 
other House, but the view taken by the 
publie of their principles and details.’ The 
House of Commons night then reeéive the’ 
Bill as an atnended one from this’ House. 
That appears to me the plain! and’ obvious 
solution of the’ difficulty. Of course, such 
a plan could only be carried out with the 
sanetion and coneutrence of the House of 
Commons, in ‘suéh cases’ as they’ were 
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ished in the next, Session to. accept the 


‘eision of the House of Lords as Amend-; 


ments to, their Bill, instead of beginning 
over again from) the beginning and earry- 
ing it through all the different stages, by 
which so much time was previously ‘lost, 
An arrangementiof this nature would af- 
ford the two Houses the amplest means of 
deliberation, while the public. would obtain 
the. benefit of well-considered instead of 
hasty and ill-considered legislation. Of 
course it would be perfectly competent to 
the other or to either House of Parliament 
to decline taking those amendments into 


consideration, and to drop the Bill if they 


thought fit to do so; but I am quite sure 
the business of the House would be much 
facilitated and the interests of the country 
greatly advanced by any agreement come 
to, between the two Houses for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the principle, at all 
events, which I have stated to your Lord- 
ships, and to which I endeavoured twelve 
years ago to obtain the sanction of Par- 
liament, It is said the effect of this will 
be to encourage attempts at legislation— 
that persons will bring forward Bills hoping, 
though they may not pass in one Session, 
that ultimately they may become law. For 
my part, I cannot help thinking that, al- 
though it might afford. encouragement to 
the introduction of measures, it would at 
the same time afford the best means of 
giving to those measures, when they were 
introduced, the fullest and most impartial 
consideration. Moreover, there is) at pre- 
sent great temptation m the House of 
Commons to the promoters of Billa to 
hurry them forward, in order that they 
may be brought under the consideration of 
this House within the. time limited by 
your Lordships’ Resolution. On the other 
hand, there is equal temptation to the 
opponents of Bills, however valuable and 
important, they may be, to interpose unne- 
cessary obstructions by way of delay, and 
delay only, with the security that if they 
can only postpone the passing of the Bill 
till after the period fixed by your Lordships’ 
Resolution it will be altogether lost. Now, 
I do not consider in ordinary cases that 
such is; a fair mode of opposition to mea- 
sures in the other House of Parliament ; 
and I am quite sure a great, motive for 
that, kind of resistance, would be taken 
away if the, persons resorting to it were 
aware that eyen if they succeeded in pro- 
tracting the passing of a Bill beyond a 
particular time it, would not, have the effect 
of destroying it altogether and of rendering 
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it. necessary to begin next yeat all) over 
again, but. would only cause the postpone. 
ment of its, consideration to another Ses- 
sion, when the other House would be able 
to deal with it as it thought fit. I do not 
pretend to point out to your Lordships the 
mode in which the object to which 1 have 
directed attention is best to be attained, 
but L think. you will be satisfied that the 
present state of ‘legislation is not satisfac- 
tory to this House, to the other House, 
nor to the country ; that many and 

valuable measures which well deserve to 
pass are lost, that much valuable time is 
sacrificed in either House, and that with 
regard to the legislation which does take 
place, a great portion of it is of necessity 
so hasty and inconsiderate as to require 
very early and frequent amendment. My 
Lords, all these things are of constant an- 
nual recurrence; and according to the 
mode in which business is conducted, I see 
no hope that they will not continue to be 
of annual recurrence. I know no possible 
mode of counteracting the evil effect of 
this waste of the greater part of the Ses- 
sion, save by enabling measures to be post- 
poned from July to February, as they may 
now be postponed from February to July, 
and as they are sometimes deferred by a 
prorogation or even by a dissolution of 
Parliament. I think I am not mistaken 
when I say that after the dissolution of 
1859, this House, at all events, passed a 
Resolution declaring that private Bills 
which had reached a certain stage should 
be allowed, when the new Parliament as- 
sembled, to be resumed at the point at 
which they had been left at the dissolution. 
I do not propose that the arrangement I 
have suggested should apply to the case of 
a dissolution; because a dissolution alters 
the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons which agreed to the Bill, and conse- 
quently the subsequent House may re- 
fase to receive as mere amendments al- 
terations in the measure passed by their 
predecessors. But with regard to proro- 
gation, I cannot see any reasonable ground 
why the same power should not exist of 
postponing a Bill over a prorogation that 
may be applied indefinitely to the adjourn- 
ment of Parliament, even although that 
adjournment may be from February. 'to 
July.. There are varions modes in which 
this object may be effected. The mode 
adopted in 1848, whieh received the gene- 
ral concurrence of your Lordships, was the 
framing of an Aet enabling both Houses to 
take the course which I have described. It 
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was not thought expedient, however, in 
the. House of Commons, to press the con- 
sideration of that:Act, which accordingly 
fell to, the ground, and, the question has 
not since. been renewed. Another mode 
has, been suggested by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack—namely, 
that. the two Houses should simultaneously 
appoint Committees which might ‘be placed 
in:communication with each other, and on 
their separate Reports, corresponding with 
each other, Resolutions might be founded 
which would accomplish the desired object. 
I donot know whether any advantage would 
be derived in this case from a conference 
between 'the two Houses ; the instances, at 
all events, are very rare in which a ques- 
tion has been referred to a joint Com- 
mittee ; but in some one of these modes 
I do think it most important that the 
opinion of both Houses should be taken, 
and that means should be discovered of 
remedying what everybody admits to be a 
great grievance and a great inconvenience. 
I do not undertake to suggest to your 
Lordships which of these modes would be 
the preferable course. On the contrary, 
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I think it is a matter which had much 
better be left to the Government ; and on 
consultation with their colleagues in the 
other: House, they will propose such a 


measure as they on their responsibility 
shall think fit: I do not therefore intend 
to trespass further on your Lordships’ in- 
dulgence than to lay before you the state- 
ment which | have made as to the state of 
bublic business, and the nature of the 
only remedy which I believe can be suc- 
cessful. 1f it be convenient to the House, 
for the sake of regularity, I shall move 
that. a Committee be appointed to con- 
sider this question, of course without the 
slightest intention of pressing that Mo- 
tion.. I hope my noble Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Couneil, who I presume will 
follow me, will not satisfy himself with 
saying in his usual courteous manner, that 
he is sure the House and the Government 
are much indebted to the noble Earl oppo- 
site for the pains which he has taken in 
making himself master of this subject, 
and for the very clear exposition which 
he has given of the difficulties of the case ; 
and that he could assure the noble Earl 
that:he concurs with him in thinking the 
subject one of very deep importance, and 
that. it: shall: receive the very best cop 
sideration of the Government. Of course, 
Ido not expect any specifie plan from my 
noble Friend to-night, but I hope to obtain 
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from him something more definite than the 
courteous ‘answer which 1 have heard from 
him on -more'than one’ occasion: °T hope 
he will give us some intimation of the ‘view 
which the Government take of ‘this ques 
tion, and that he will be ‘able’ to tay whe. 
ther or not his eolleagues are! of! opinion 
that any legislation or any Resolution) et 
any other course by which an agreement 
might be come to by both Houses, is likely 
to meet with acceptance, or would in their 
opinion be a mode of diminishing if not ‘al: 
together doing away with the inconvenience 
which both Houses, and your Lordships! 
House in particular, must feel’ in ' being 
called on either to reject Bills passed by 
the other House and thus to render it/ne: 
cessary to begin again with them next 
Session de novo, with probably as little 
chance of success, or else to pass ‘them 
without giving them that consideration 
which it is due to your character and the 
interest of the country you should give 
before affixing your sunction to any legis 
lative measure.’ The noble Earl then eon: 
cluded with his Motion. 

Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into and consider the best mode of 
carrying on the Parliamentary Business. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Notwithstanding 
the pleasant sally of the noble Earl, [ 
must say that I think your Lordships, and 
indeed, both Houses of Parliament, are 
much indebted to him for having brought 
the subject under our notice, and further, 
notwithstanding his protest, that I think 
he has made @ most clear statement of the 
evils which exist. The House will agree 
with me, too, that the: noble Earl’ has 
amply redeemed the pledge which he gave 
the other night that he intended to treat 
the question ‘entirely as one of public im- 
portance and divested of any party epirit: 
Tam free to admit that there are'circum- 
stances this year, though as far as the 
Government is concerned @ ‘satisfactory ex- 
planation of them might be given, which 'a 
leader of the Opposition might be’ tempted 
to make use of in a party spirit. There 
is no doubt as to the existence of the evil, 
though } think there’ is something ‘tobe 
said on the other side. \ The ‘noble Earl 
has said that somewhere about 150 Bills 
had been, or would: be; brought under the 
consideration of Parliament this Session. 
I am not altogether clear whether it is 
desirable that that number of Bills should 
be passed every Session} but, on the other 
hand, there is no doubt that the present 
difficulties of legislation do prevent usefal 
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measures being passed, for no other reason 
but,'the accumulation of business in the 
other, House of Parliament... This is. not 
anew evil. The noble Earl himself says 
he ealled attention to it twelve years ago 
for the purpose of remedying it; and I re- 
member hearing both Lord Aberdeen and 
Lord Lansdowne say that they had heard 
similar complaints, more or less loud, dur- 
ing the whole of their official existence of 
nearly fifty years, At the same time it 
must be admitted that the evil is rather on 
the increase than the decrease, and this 
year it has been so great as to be a hin- 
drance to the passing of useful and neces- 
sary measures through the other House. 
But when after considering te evil they 
eame to consider the remedy, the matter 
became more difficult, The noble Earl has 
alluded to one: remedy which we have at- 
tempted to apply as one means of mitigat- 
ing the evil—namely the Resolution which 
we pass annually, fixing a certain day after 
which we will not. read a Bill a second 
time. I may remark that that Resolution 
has been pointed to elsewhere as a hin- 
drance to legislation, and I have often 
thought that it was a Resolution which 
might fairly be questioned. It was agreed 
to by your Lordships, however, for. your | 


own defenee, and as far as I can form an 
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opinion, if acted upon with a certain elas- 
ticity, it works usefully, and has not a dis- | 
advantageous effect on the legislation of | 


the other House. With regard to the 
other remedy proposed by the noble Earl ~ 
the suspending of Bills at a certain stage, 
so.as to make it possible to take them up 
in another Session—it is a most important 
question, and, one to which, so far as your 
Lordships are concerned, you have given 
your assent by passing the Bill of the noble 
Earl some years ago. Constitutional ob- 
jections may be urged to it, 1 believe; but, 
not having perhaps thoroughly considered 
the subject, I cannot see the force of them. 
With regard to private Bills, where both 
Houses act, more as,courts of justice than 
legislative bodies, it is an. immense hard- 
ship on parties, when they have gone to a 
considerable expense in promoting a Bill, 
and have got to a certain stage, their fur- 
ther progress is stopped, by some. publie 
object, all the. money they have spent is 
sacrificed, and. they are obliged to com- 
mence again in another Session. A ques- 
tion was raised as to the, principle here in- 
Yolyed in, the case of the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, If I-remember rightly 





the lawyers raised an objection that the im- | 
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peachment had abated in consequence of a 
dissolution. 1 do not know that they were 
not right, but they were laughed out of it 
by Burke, who said that * though they 
might be competent to. understand the ges- 
tation of a mouse they were not competent 
to understand the gestation of an elephant.” 
This shows, however, that a constitutional 
objection might be raised. At the same 
time, there is no doubt that any general 
change in the principle of our legislation 
is one which requires the greatest possible 
care.’ The noble Earl said, he hoped he 
should receive not a vague but a clear and 
definite answer. Well, I am ready to in- 
form him that I have communicated with 
my Colleagues in the other House several 
times on the subject, but in the present 
pressure of business the Government have 
not found it possible to bestow that atten- 
tion to the subject which it is necessary to 
give before committing themselves to any 
definite plan. During the recess the sub- 
ject shall receive full consideration, and if 
it appears likely that any satisfactory result 
would be obtained I think it would be most 
desirable that some inquiry should be insti- 
tuted in, order to arrive unanimously, if 
possible, at some plan which would be of 
assistance to the progress of legislation. 
With regard to the mode of doing it, the 
noble Earl has suggested a Joint Com- 
mittee, I believe. there has not been a 
Joint Committee of both Houses for 200 
years, but it is quite competent to both 
Houses to appoint a Joint Committee. I 
believe the objection which led to their 
ceasing came from your Lordships. You 
objected that the House of Commons would 
not take off their hats, as at a conference, 
and you also objected to their claim to 
have a double number of Members. If a 
Joint Committee were not appointed, the 
other plan of the noble Earl might be 
adopted—two separate Committees to con- 
sider the question, authorized to communi- 
cate with each other. These, however, are 
matters of detail, which may be considered 
during the recess. 1 do not propose to 
take any action this year. Among other 
reasons, besides the lateness of the Session, 
it is quite clear that it is not the best mo- 
ment to choose to propose a joint action 
on any subject of this kind, when ques- 
tions have arisen between the two Houses 
with regard to which a certain number 
of Members of the other House feel a 
soreness at.an uvusual proceeding of your 
Lordships... It is. obvious that, whatever 
measure is adopted, it should be as nearly 
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as possible unanimously, adopted by :both 
Honges: © 19 , ; / 
‘Lorv BROUGHAM ‘eoneurred with the 
Lord President in thanking the noble Earl 
for the clear, useful, and (to coin. a new 
word to describe a novelty)  anparty ”’ 
statement which be had made on this sub- 
) It was theduty of Parliament, without 
more delay than was absolutely necessary, 
to ‘endeavour to apply a remedy’ to this 
evil ; but circumstances had recently oc- 
curred whieh rendered it expedient that 
immediate action should not’ be ‘taken: 
The course which ‘he » would reeommend 
would be a Joint Committee, and in what- 
ever way that Committee was composed— 
whether'or not the Commons had an equal 
number—he trusted that they would act in 
the impartial spirit of jarymen, and that 
they would not be found to give their votes 
in two divisions, one of the Lords and the 
other of the Commons, so as to bring mat- 
ters to a standstill, but that the important 
subject committed to them should be fairly 
and ‘calmly discussed, with a view of ar- 
riving at some practical and useful result, 
as their Lordships were aware it had been 
proclaimed that Parliamentary Government 
was on its trial, and never, till the present 
Session, in the opinion of foreign countries, 
had it shown itself so incompetent for the 
discharge of its functions. People else- 
where thought that only one mode of free 
Gevernment was tolerable, and it was one 
which we deemed intolerable—namely, uni- 
versal suffrage. Universal suffrage meant 
Government by the mob, armed and un- 
armed, and a dictator presiding over that 
multitude. That was the form which was 
supposed elsewhere to be the perfection of 
free Government, and whieh was set up in 
contrast to Parliamentary Government, 
His belief was that our Parliamentary Go- 
vernment, with all its faults, was infinitely 
preferable to anything of that description. 
Universal suffrage was unlimited despotism 
~-Parliamentary Government was free and 
inferred the capacity of improvement. Ile 
believed that either by Standing Orders of 
both’ Houses, or by Act of Parliament; or 
by’some other measure resulting from tle 
action of a Joint Committee, the greater 
part of the mischief could be greatly miti- 
gated, if not wholly remedied. ‘The Mo- 
tion on Fridays in the other House, that 
upon its rising it adjourn to Monday, gave 
rise to endless debates, to the exclusion of 
every other subject, and to the postpone- 
ment and defeat of most important mea- 
sures. It was a most mischievous practice, 
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which shad been introduced only in recent 
times, and could be remedied at once’ by.g 
Standing Order. He, would. not; : enter: 
further into the. proceedings of the othex 
House, for which he entertained 'the great. 
est possible respect, and for that particular 
proceeding he entertained all the respeat 
which was possible. He believed that much 
might be done without.any Act of: Parlias 
ment, by Orders and Resolutions : of; the 
two Houses, backed by that without whieh 
all Orders: and: Resolutions would -prové 
of no avail—namely, a firm determination 
on the part of the leaders in Parliament 
to earry the Resolutions which had bees 
framed into effeet. 

Lorp REDESDALE agreed with the 
noble Earl, the President of the Council, 
that they should be very cautious in. alters 
ing their proceedings, as they had been 
found, upon the whole, to work. well; and 
they were not sure they could make them 
work better. The, questidn could not be 
fairly judged by particular eases, The 
noble Earl had instanced that of the 
Bankruptey Bill, which was of enormous 
length, and was entirely uneonneeted with 
party, as affording a strong support: to 
his argument. But let them take,»on 
the other haad, the Reform Bill. It wad 
necessary for the promoters of it to per: 
severe to a certain degree, on secount 
of its importance, although it did not. meet 
with general approbation ; and the eon 
viction that it could not get through: both 
Houses in the Session, afforded a just and 
useful excuse for its withdrawal, |. But 
if the Government could have carried it 
through the House of Commons, and then 
passed it up to this House for discussion 
in the ensuing Session, would not ia great 
deal more pressure have been put upon the 
Government not to drop it; and would that 
not havesled to a greater consumptiomof 
time than had already taken place upon it; 
to the exclusion of other business? And; 
he would ask, could anything be more mii 
chievous than to hang! up a Bill of that 
eharacter during the recess, or could: 
stronger proof be afforded that such @ prae 
tice would lead to the ultimate adoption of 
bad measures, and especially on matters of 
the greatest importance on which there was 
much difference of opinion? , He was not 
one who thought that they legislated, ‘too 
little. He thought’ ‘that, wpon ‘the whole, 
there was as much legislation as was' de 
sirable forthe country; and in seme years 
a great deal too: much. He :thoughtit-an 
advantage that: this Bankruptey’ Billiof 500 
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dauses showld stand over for another year, 
and: be ‘eonsidered::in the: interval: in: all 
its’ ‘bearings, ‘and divided. into’ two Bills: 
In‘some’ Sessions:a great deal of busi- 
ness was’ done, because the measures: had 
been previously ‘ednsidered. | That was) the 
éase in 1845: | Perhaps: no public: mea- 
suve caused much greater excitement. than 
the: Maynooth. Act.) It was introduced 
early, and occupied o great: deal of time; 
bat while it was) under discussion both 
Houses) passed the Companies: Clauses 
Act, of 165 clauses, and:.a Seotch Act 
equally as long; the: Lands Clauses Act, of 
153 ‘clauses, and a Scoteh Act of about as 
many; and the Railway Clauses Act, of 165 
clauses, at an‘ early périod of the Session. 
Most of these measures were the result of 
previous experience; and on account of that 
experience, and the conviction that some 
general legislation was desirable, they were 
passed with ‘due attention and great ex- 
pedition, notwithstanding their minuteness 
of detail, their extreme Jength, and the 
manner in which they affected the interests 
of private individuals. In the same Ses- 
siow they passed the Poor Law. Amend- 
ment (Seotland): Bill, with 92. clauses, a 
new. system of Customs regulations, em- 
bodied in'‘a Bill: of 163: ‘clauses; a Bill for 
the registration of British vessels, and other 
measures ;, aud in ‘the same Session the 
Enclosure Commission Bill was introduced, 
whieh contained 169 clauses. It showed 
that there was great power of legislation in 
Parliament, if there was a disposition to 
use it; and: he believed the failure of Bills 
was,in‘a great degree, owing to doubts 
arising as to: their soundness, and to the un- 
willingness, therefore, of Parliament to en- 
tertain thom. | But,, supposing any remedy 
were: desirable, this was: not: the House 
im which a ‘change was necessary. With 
regard to any amount of business which 
they were eatled upon to do, they were al- 
ways ready to do it; and, if the other 
House were to adopt a little more the 
practice of this, House! in| the manner of 
conducting its proceedings, he believed 
that the business would be carried on in 
& much more rapid and satisfactory man- 
ner... He did not. say that he wished the 
other House should in) the present Ses- 
sion-enter ‘upon a discussion of the sub- 
ject, because it would only occupy one 
or more of :these) nights, which | were al- 
ready: too few. for the, measures’ which 
must pass. If what had: been proposed by 
the: noble Earl was the proper rémedy, it 
could:be effected: in: the other House: by an 
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Order. For example, supposing the Bank- 
ruptey Bill had passed the House of Com: 
mons, they could, if they chose, send it up 
to this House: next Session, without com: 
mencing de novo. -It..was not for, their 
Lordships to inquire whether. it, had been 
réad a first, second, or third time;,.or whe- 
ther two or more of these:stages had been 
omitted, or even if, after a single debate, 
it had. been sent, up in the same shape 
in whieh it passed in the Session pre, 
ceding. Such a mode'of treating’ mes- 
sures was not necessary in their Lordships’ 
House, beeause they could find enough time 
to consider every measure; but if such o 
remedy in the other House were necessary, 
that course might be adopted, and per- 
haps limited to Bills of great length, and 
ofa particular character. With regard 
to legislation generally, he was of opinion 
that there was often an advantage in a 
Bill being lost for want of time, and that 
the proper‘control of Parliament would 
be: perilled, if the Government had the 
power te suspend Bills, and take them up 
again in the next Session. He trusted 
that great reluetanee would be shown to 
depart from that principle upon which the 
legislation of the eountry had been so long 
and satisfactorily conducted by both Houses 
of Parliament, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said that, 
although he took a great interest in this 
subject, and had devoted a considerable de- 
gree of attention to it, he would content 
himself with thanking the noble Earl for 
calling attention to the subject and for the 
manner in which he had brought. it under 
the notice of their Lordships. He did not 
agree with his noble Friend who had just 
spoken in thinking that no improvement 
could be, effected in the present mode of 
transacting the business of Parliament, 
He believed that their mode of legislation 
was capable of amendment; but he refrain- 
ed from going into any details at that mo- 
ment. He would be happy to use his best 
exertions to bring forward a measure on 
the subject, with the assistance of his col- 
leagues, and he hoped with the support 
of the noble Karl, than whom no one was 
more capable of giving advice on the sub- 
ject. 

: Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn, 

House adjourned at Half past Seven 

o'clock, till To-morrow, Half 

past: Ten o’cloek, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
- Tharsday, July19, 1860. 


Minvrzs.] Pusxic Bitrs.—2° Militia Ballot ; Gun- 
wder, dc.;' Volunteer Rifle: Corps. 
8° Tenure and Improvement of Land (Ireland), 


- LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Glossary). 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he rose to move 
that the Chairman do now leave the chair, 
He did so because the Bill was one entirely 
for the landlords , of Ireland; and. not. for 
the advantage of the tenants.. They, were 
asked to go into Committee upon the Bill, 
without receiving any explanation of its pro- 
visions. There were a great many statutes 
on the subject, and it was proposed to con: 
solidate and amend, them; but they were 
not told how much was new, how much was 
old, how much was consolidation, and how 
much improvement ; but the Bill was simply 
thrown upon the table, it being left to hon. 
Gentlemen to make out its provisions for 
themselves by a laboured study of its con- 
tents. The Bill contained, 106. sections, 
and repealed) 57 Acts, of Parliament. 
Every section of the Bill was favourable 
to the landlord and against the tenant— 
in short, they were a simple confirmation 
of the Acts passed by landlords in their 
own favour for the last 400 years—from 
the reign of Edward IV... The Bill would 
have the further effect of making the law 
of. landlord and tenant in Ireland essen- 
tially different from what it was in Eng- 
Jand, though they all. professed tobe iu 
favour of making the law similar in both 
countries, It also abolished the power of 
landlord and tenant to, make. verbal con: 
tracts for three years. . There was no part 
of the Empire in which it was so desirable 
to encourage the farmer to plant trees, aud 
Jabour to preserve them, as in Ireland; but, 
by the 31st section, a; farmer was liable to 
a penalty of £5 for edch tree or shrub eut 
down; 'topped, lopped, or grabbed, without 
the landlord’s .consent, even, though, it 
might /be necéssary to do, so for) the ‘pre- 
servation of the tree or the improvement of 
the farm. Thus, he, could.not -lop off a 
withéned branch, crop a hedge, cut a goose- 
berry bush, or grub up underwood, with- 
out.asking leave of | the landlord. | Another 
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objectionable clause) was that: by whieh, 
wherever ‘in existing leases. the thines had 
been reserved, the landlord might go:in 
and work: them in» any::way' he: ehose| 
Clause) 35, relative, to waste,, was evel 
more: intolerable. By that: elause, if the 
landlord went. before a magistrate,':aad 
showed that he had reason to | believe ithe 
tenant -was intending to commit: any un 
lawful waste, injury; or destruction, tlié 
magistrate might issue his warrant forbid 
ding such act, ‘and if that were not attend: 
ed to, commit the tenant, his- aiders: and 
abettors, to prison for three months. Sure: 
ly such an arbitrary power:was not the law 
of England, or of Seotland, or of any other 
country. In faet a tenant might by’ this 
clause be sent to'gaol for three months for 
carrying out: what he believed to. be his 
right aceording to ‘the terms of ‘his eon 
tract. Again, the power of ejectment. by 
the Quarter Sessions for non-payment: of 
rent was extended by this Bill. .As:it now 
stood, where'a year’s rent was due:and the 
rent was not more than £50, sueh a pro: 
ceeding might be adopted, /but it would 
now be extended to cases where the rent 
was £100’; and; moreover, it was now to 
be provided that such eviction might take 
place ‘even before the expiration: of the 
time, if any, limited for the entry:of the 
landlord in any lease or agreement.”’ |The 
provisions as to ejectment for overholding 
or for desertion of the premisés, ‘were 
equally unjust to the tenant. | These were 
but a few of the grievances eveated by this 
Bill, which was called a Consolidation Bill, 
He thought the other Landlord and Tenant 
Bill, proposed by the right hon: Gentleman 
(Mr.. Whiteside) was, upon the whole, a 
miuch better one. He asked the House to 
pause ere they passed sucha Bill, | It was 
the same Bill as the Billoof°1853,which 
was sent up to the House of Lords, toges 
ther with the Tenant’s Compensation Bill; 
it being looked ‘upon as & counterpoise to 
the latter Bill, and’ being consented» toon 
that ground ; but when the tenant’s Com 
pensation ‘Bill was rejeeted by the! House 
of Lords while this Bill was passed, the 
noble Lord the Member for London {Lord 
John ‘Russell)' said ‘that it: was mot:his'in- 
tention to »persevere | with ity. \ For: these 
reasons he should move that:the ‘Chairman 
do: now leave the chair, (16 ,sevoll oi jo 

Mr. WHITES [DB said, he should :sup- 
port the Motion: «The Bill'was founded‘on 
a measure which he had himself introduced 
in the year 1853; but he Had sined thought 
proper: to omend’ that) measure; * and his 
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amended ‘Bill;! which contained sixty-seven 
additional clduses;..stoed onthe notice pa- 
per.of thei Hous¢! for conimittal-that day: 
It-was not his mtention togo on with that 
Bill, and when: they came 'to it he would 
movéi that: the! otder | for the: Committee 
should be discharged, because he felt per. 
suaded that it would be idle to attempt to 
proceed with it during the present’ Session: 
Ale thought it rather hard that the Govern- 
ment should be: pressing forward his de- 
fective Bill of 1853; : instead of aiding him 
to carry his-improved’ Bill.: Besides, he 
thonght that what was new in the measure 
should have been pointed out. He believed 
that. portion of the: Bill which related to 
the law of distress was very imperfeet.. In 
his own Bill he wished to: extend to the 
other parts of Ireland the practice whieh 
prevailed in Ulster, where the in-coming 
tenant settled with the outgoing tenant for 
the value of improvements which he might 
have made On| the farm. There was no 
pressing necessity for the measure ;' and 
he would recommend his hon. and learned 
Friend ‘the Attorney General for Ireland 
to consider the whole question seriously 
during the recess—to take both Bills. to- 
géther, and select what portions of both 
he thought best. and, perhaps, in another 
Session they might be able to arrive at a 
satisfactory settlement of the law of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland. 

Mr. DEASY maintained that the Bill 
had been thoroughly considered on. the 
second reading, and complained of a dis- 
cussion on the principle of the Bill being 
now raised. in Committee. The’ hon. and 
learned: Member (Mr, M‘ Mahon) had criti- 
cised the Bill, he did not say unfairly, buat 
he had not done so atithe right time.:| He 
ivited him to repeat'his criticisms on the 
clauses.as they came before them in Com- 
mittee, and’ he would be ready to adopt 
such Amendments as were fair ‘and reason- 
able. If it could be shown 'that any of the 
clauses were unjust to the tenant, be would 
at once consent’ to expunge them. The 
right hon. .Géntleman (Mr. Whiteside) 
complained that his new provisions had 
not. been ‘introduced imto the present Bill; 
but-his reply was, that he had never seen 
the new provisions of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Bill till they were printed by order 
of the House, and, therefore, he eould not 
have\.availed (himself of them.| He must 
say, however,,that he could not/adopt the 
provisions of the) right. hon. Gentleman's 
Bill, with negard: to \the law) of, distress, 
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clauses of the present Bill. He did not 
say that the’ mieasure’ivas a! petfect |pne, 
but it would be a material improvement on 
the existing ‘law) ‘and'\'would' ‘be highly 
beneficial to. the tenantry of. Ireland... Its 
object was.to make the law more clear. and 
sitnple, so that both landlord and tenant 
might be perfectly apprised of their rela- 
tive rights and liabilities. The law ought 
not to be left in such a state as to afford 
the tenant a continual temptation, instead 
of paying his rent, to spend his’ money in 
litigation with his landlord, and to waste 
among the attorneys those funds which 
might be better employed in stocking a 
new farm. With this view, to render the 
law more plain and the remedies ‘for any 
infringement of it efficacious and inexpen- 
sive, the Bill had been very carefully pre- 
pared, and he trusted it would be allowed 
to go into Committee. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he thought it would 
be ungracious, after what the Attorney 
General ‘for Ireland had said, to divide 
against going on with the Bill in Commit- 
tee; but, at the same time, he put it to the 
Attorney General whether, after what had 
fallen from his right hon, Friend (Mr. 
Whiteside) and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Wexford, it would be expedient to 
proceed with a Bill of such importance at 
this period of the Session. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he must appeal 
to those hon. Gentlemen who were anxious 
for a real settlement of the tenant law of 
Ireland, not to’ prolong this preliminary 
discussion, but: proceed to look into the 
clauses of this Bill, and those of the Bill 
of the right hon. ‘and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Whiteside),in Committee. The Go- 
vernment were quite ready, in the most 
candid spirit, to compare the merits of the 
two Bills; and they fad no desire to stand 
upon any particular feature of their own 
Bill, but would adopt such provisions as 
might seem to the House to be best. 
After the’ great pains which had’ been 
taken, by two suceessive Governments of 
late years, to prepare a measure upon the 
subject, he hoped it would be allowed to 
proceed, At any rate, he would not be 
responsible for the delay. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.” 

The’ Committee divided ;— Ayes 8; 
Noes 88: ‘Majority 80. 

Clauses 1 to'34 agreed to. ; 

Clause’ 85.(Prevention of Waste and Law 
of Repairs). 
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the omission of the clause.’ Under the 
present law the landlord who had reason to 
apprehend a waste of the property should 
apply to, the Court of Chancery for its 
prohibition ; and that, power could not be 
transferred to a magistrate without dis. 
advantage to the tenant. 

Mr. DEASY explained that the object 
of the clause was to facilitate the prevea- 
tion of waste, and so to save expense, both 
to the landlord and the tenant. The te- 
nant could spppel to the Quarter Sessions 
against the decision of the magistrate, 
and the only restraint that would be put 
upon him was that be could not in the 
meantime injure the property. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The. Committee divided : — Ayes 89; 
Noes 21: Majority 68. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 36 (Punishment of Disobedience 
of Precept). 

Mr, BUTT moved the omission of the 
clause, It would introduce the action of 
the police for the purpose of enforcing re- 
gulations between landlords and tenants; 
and he thought that the police ought not 
to be allowed to interfere in those cases of 
private rights. 

Mr. DEASY said, he admitted. that 
there was considerable force in the objec- 
tion whieh had been made to the clause, 
and he would not therefore press it. But 
he wished to give notige that on the bring- 
ing up of the Report he would introduce 
some other provision for the purpose of 
securing @ compliance with the injunction 

ainst waste. He did not mean to give 
the constabulary any power which they did 
not now possess. 

Lorp NAAS said, he objected tothe 
question being postponed. It would be 
better to setile the point in Committee. 

Mr. HENNESSY moved that the Chair- 
man report progress. 

Motion agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


PEACE PRESERVATION ACT (IRELAND). 
QUESTION, 

Srz WILLIAM VERNER baid, he wish- 
ed to ask the right hon, Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether he will in- 
troduce..inte the Peace Preservation, Act 
Capes to prevent the ,exhibition of Flags 
upon Places of Worship and Public Build. 

Mr. Pollard Urquhart 
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ings in Ireland, aud’ to restrain, ‘under eer 
tain circumstances, ‘the beatitig of drums! 
or playing upon’ musical iastranents ow 
the high roads ‘or places of public’ resort in 
that country. cae 8 ou 

Mr. CARDWELL: Sir, itis the opinion 
of the Government that the law prohibiting 
the exhibition of these’ devices, which un< 
fortunately have given occasion’to some of 
those outrages in Ireland whith’ are se 
much to be regretted, requires amend: 
ment, and it is proposed to aménd ‘it ‘with 
the view stated by the hou. Baronet. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY BILL, 
COMMITTEE. j 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee, 

Mr. Dzasy in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
Committee will recollect the quéstion be- 
fore us when this Bill was last! under dis- 
cussion, was one of the very greatest im- 
portance. It was the question whether 
any person, be he a ‘ride or non-trader, 
shall be subject to the uniform ‘system of 
administering the law of insolvency pro- 

osed to be established by this meaéure. 

Although this question may have never be- 
fore been discussed in the House of Com- 
mons, it has been the olan of repeated 
consideration out of this House during 
period, 1 may say, of thirty years, and 
whether in the Reports of ‘Commissioners, 
in the discussions in the other House’ of 
Parliament, or in the speeches of the most 
learned Lords and jurists,’ there ‘has’ been 
but one growing opinion, that ‘it is incum- 
bent on the Legislature, upon every consi- 
deration, both of justice and expediency, 
to do away. with the distinction between 
the code of bankruptcy and the law relat- 
ing to insolyent debtors, and to substitute 
for them one uniform system. TI believe 
in this country alone there prevails ‘this 
peculiarity, that the man who is ‘not ® 
trader has no opportunity, as a general 
rule, of surrendering his estate for the 
agen of an equal distribution’ among 
is creditors until he has been’ first ¢om- 

mitted to prison, The anomaly aid injus- 
tice of this rule are most apparent.’ “For 
what object should you imprison ‘the honest 
debtor who is desirous of making ‘a' céssio 
bonorum for the benefit of his creditors ? 
To what end is it that’ ¥o many thousand 
it 

arged 


mitted to prison, only to be di 
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again, a few weeks afterwards by the Apert 
tion, of the Insolyent Debtors’ Act? Some 
efforts were, made for the amelioration of this 
state of the law through the legislation in- 
troduced by Lord Lyndhurst, whose opinion 
is. worthy of the highest respect ; but, gene- 
rally speaking,| the rule I have described 
still obtains, and, accordingly, the debtor 
is, compelled to. submit to incareeration be- 
fore he can, do that which justice and ex- 
pedieney require that, every man in a con- 
dition, of insolvency should have every fa- 
cility allowed;to, him, for, doing, namely, 
to surrender his property for distribution 
among his creditors. Now, with that view, 
I have proposed this enactment, which has 
been drawn up in very wide terms, be- 
cause while it would, no doubt, haye been 
necessary to surround the provision with 
proper safeguards, I have felt that, it ought 
to be left open to the discretion of the 
House. , If, this discussion had. proceeded, 
it was my intention to have recommended, 
in, the first place, that the enactment should 
be entirely prospective —-that is to say, that 
no.existing debt (no debt contracted before 
the Bill came into operation) should ayail 
to support an adjudication of bankruptcy 
against any person who is a non-trader, 
It. was. the object of the measure to lay 
down some simple and -unquestionable tests 
of insolvency which all would admit might 
have been justly applied to the non-trader, 
By tests of insolvency I mean those acts 
which are commonly denominated acts of 
bankruptcy, The first test of insolvency 
proposed to be established by the Bill is 
absconding from the country and remaining 
abroad with intent to defeat or delay the 
remedies of the creditors, I think no 
hon. Gentleman in this House would for a 
moment contend that an individual guilty 
of. such conduct should not be deprived 
of his, property, and that that property 
should; not. be taken process of law 
for distribution among his creditors... An- 
other test. of insolvency proposed by the 
Bill is the debtor’s causing his property 
to. be taken. in, execution, or suffering it 
to. be so, taken and disposed of, to the 
prejudice of the general body of his cre- 
ditors. Now,, no ,man who is possessed 
either.of means or of ;credit would permit 
that to be done; and, therefore, I think such 
an.aet would be a very satisfactory eri- 





terion of his insolyency, Another mode of 


arriving at, the same result ig that if a 


judgment is obtained against.a non-trader, 


and, he is, after a certain period, sum- 
moned and examined as to his means of 
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paying, that judgment, provided he does 
not dispute its validity, and it is proved 
that he had not sufficient property to sa- 
tisfy it, then he should be liable to have 
his estate taken from him and’ divided 
among those who had just claims upon him. 
There remains another test proposed’ by 
the Bill,, which bas not been generally 
understood by the House, and which, as 
it has been the subject, of much’ misre- 
presentation, the Committee will perhaps 
permit me for a moment to explain. It is 
intended by the measure to apply to the 
case of the non-trader those clauses jn the 
existing Bankruptcy, Act whieh are com- 
monly denominated the debtors’ clauses— 
that is to say, clauses which enable the 
creditors to summon the debtor before the 
Court of Bankruptey, and call upon him 
either to pay or satisfy the Court that he 
has the means of doing so. But I have 
not thought it fair to include them in this 
Bill in the naked shape in which they ex- 
ist in the bankruptcy statutes; and accord- 
ingly the Committee will observe, if they 
will turn to the Bill, that no opportunity to 
make any demand of this kind against 4 
debtor is given to any creditor who is not 
in a condition to prove to the Court that 
the debtor is in insolvent circumstances, 
and is seeking to eyade his creditors, I 
should have had no difficulty, if the Bill 
proceeded, in confining this provision to 
the case of traders, and exempting non- 
traders from its operation. If this resalt 
had been attained the measure would have 
assumed this form, that no person who was 
not a trader would have been subject to its 
operation unless he were absconding or re- 
maining away from this country, unless he 
was a judgment debtor without the means 
of paying his debts, or unless his property 
was actually being so disposed of as to 
defraud his creditors. I have no doubt, 
therefore, that if the discussion had gone: 
on, the Committee would have been satis- 
fied with the guards and precautions in- 
troduced, or proposed to be introduced, by 
this measure. But, Sir, reflecting on the 
anxiety manifested by the House, it ap- 
peared to be incumbent on me to consider 
whether, supposing I succeeded in satisfy- 
ing the Committee, and in indpeing, it; to 
extend the Bill to the case of the non- 
trader,, still, if. the subsequent provisions 
of the Bill required so much ‘time to be 
expended in their discussion that’I could 
not carry the measure up to thé House 
of Lords probably until the beginning of 
August, it would be consistent With ‘ordi- 
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nary decenéy at that period of the year to 
send) up a Bill containing ‘such novel and 
important provisions to the other House, 
and» expect: that Assembly then to take 
them into its consideration,» : I, tlieréfore, 
could not avoid arriving at the conclusion 
that the House of Lords ought not to: be 
pe in that situation. © On the other 

and, if I were not fortunate enough to 
carry with me the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, and these clauses were to be struck 
out, it would then be nécessary to entirely 
reeast the measure; because hon, Members 
will do me ‘the favour to recollect that I 
have been encouraged to go on under the 
conviction that! the House was favourable 
to this extension of the law. For, with 
the view ‘of raising the question,’ the se- 
cond section of the Bill proposed the aboli- 
tion of the ‘Insolvent Debtors’ Court; ' and 
had' the Committee been adverse to that 
proposition, it might naturally have: been 
supposed that its feeling would have been 
expressed during the consideration of that 
clause. I was the more encouraged to 
hope that this alteration of the law would 
have met the approval of the House, be- 
cause the same provision was contained in 
the Bill introduced by the Earl of Derby’s 
Government, and therefore I expected that 


it would have been received with the more 


general concurrence. I cannot, however, 
complain that the House should have view- 
ed this as a matter demanding the most 
careful deliberation, and we are therefore 
in this difficulty, that even if we sueceeded 
with the Bill, we could not hope to finish 
it in time for it to undergo diseussion in 
the other House. On’ the other hand, if 
we failed there would equally be insuf- 
ficient time for bringing the measure for- 
ward in an amended shape. I have, there- 
fore, with the approbation of the Govern- 
ment, come unwillingly to: the conclusion 
that it is necessary to abandon the Bill. 
I hope, ‘however, when this subject has 
again’ to be considered, it ‘will’ be found 
that the time and attention already ‘de- 
voted to. it) has not been thrown away. I 
have gained considerable experience from 
our discussions ; and I trust if’ I retain 
office-+-and if not; the’ task will be ‘under- 
taken: by more competent hands—I trust 
I shall be able in another Session to pre- 
sent this measure in less gigantie and for- 
midable proportions, and embodying’ all its 
principles and objects in a more: condensed 
form... I trust. it will be introdueed; whes 
ther by myself ior ‘by my successor, at’ an 
earlier period of the year, when: it ean re- 
The Attorney General 
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ceive ‘the due consideration necessary>to! 
enable it''to:pass, for there som growing, 
and ‘urgent: demand ° for legislation! «upon: 
this subjeet..: I have only now to-expres® | 
my ‘regret ‘if, inmy earnest :ankxiety tes 
carry this: Bill,’ I) have: ever: seemed! tod 
evince any impatience towards the House;!: 
I had naturally hoped that: during this» 
Session it would have beem ‘possible! td. 
make some important advance’ in’ the imwn 
provement of this branch vof\:our dawy» 
Circumstances have, however, ‘prevented: 
it piand I!trust I>can say’ that’ nobody!) 
will be able to reproach me with having» 
lost ‘any fair opportunity for’ bringing !thisy 
great question to a successful termination!) 
I move, Sir, that you do now ‘leave the, 
Chair with the view of proposing; when the’ 
House resumes, that the Order of the Day | 
be discharged. ied b i 
Sir HUGH CAIRNS » Sir, I have: son 
often ventured ‘to’ express’ | anxiety: ‘with 
regard to’ the progresss of this Bilb that 
I am sure the Committee witl believe me: 
to be sincere when I say,°that I entirely 
concur in the regrets which have been ex.- | 
pressed by my hon::and learned Friend 
the Attorney General at the necessity’ 
which, under existing circumstances; has) 
arisen for its) postponement till! another’ 
Session. I do not mean ‘to’ say one word 
by way of suggestion that the course which 
has been taken ‘by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is ‘not a necessary course, ‘is 
not the most advisable one’ which'he ‘could » 
have adopted. I am sure that the Com¢ 
mittee will: respond entirely: to” the’ \de 
mand which the hon, and jearned Attorney’: 
General has made upon us, and will join 
with mé inJexpressing the gratitude'which ' 
is due to him for the pains and labour 
which he has bestowed upon this:measure: | 
I certainly hope that those pains and! that ” 
labour! have not’ been thrown -away, “buti’ 
that at ‘some ‘future time «the Bill willis 
be reintroduced ‘and: successfully ‘earried ': 
through this House. « ‘If I: may venture:to’ 
make a suggestion to the hon. and leatned~: 
Gentlemam it is this, that, when! hid sab- 
jeet of the bankruptcy law comes again be+'! 
fore. thé House, great advantage would: bes’ 
gained’ if the «measure first preseited was: ’ 
not a: Bill for consolidating the entize Jaw 
of ‘bankruptey,’ but’ was: confined:« to! the 
changes proposed to be made sin thatdaw. 
Such a measure would distinetly -raise ‘the. - 
question as to thé effect ‘and thevextents’ 
of those changes, and-:after it: had ‘been’ 
passed: the (consolidation of the: Jaw would: 
be’ a matter: of Very ‘little difficultysodm:) 
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place of having a Bill of 500, or 600 clauses 
brought: before the’ Huuse, we should. in 
the first: instance have one of some 50 or 
100:elauses containing all the changes, 
and the larger measure would afterwards 
be: treated: - more; as; a! matter | of routine 
than: as one Of discussion. As amy hon. 
and‘learned Friend has;referred to the Bill 
which was brought im by the late Govern- 
ment, I think I: may add that that was the 
course which was taken. by the late Go- 
vernment, and I still think, as.1 thought 
then, ‘that great advantage would have re- 
sulted from its adoption. ‘lhe course taken 
was' to lay before and. pass through the 
other House a Bill confined to the changes 
proposed to -be made in the law, with the 
view and upon a statement that when that 
Bill had passed both Houses of Parliament 
it should be followed by a general measure 
repealing all previous | statutes and con- 
solidating the law. Of course, I do not 
now propose to ‘advert to my hon. and 
learned Friend’s proposal as to making 
non-traders liable to the bankrupt laws. 
I still think that, if accompanied by effi- 
cient safeguards, it may safely be done. 
What those safeguards are I will not now 
discuss. I. must, before I sit down, say 
that it will ‘be matter of great regret to 
everyone that the Resolution at which my 
hon. and learned: Friend has arrived has 
not been earlier communicated to the Mem- 
bers of this House. We are here this 
evening apparently expecting a discussion 
upon the: Bankruptcy Bill, and I greatly 
fear that: a number of hon. Members who 
are very thuch interested in the questions 
which are to come..on upon going into 
Committee of Supply are not at all pre- 
pared for the change which has been made. 
I cannot: help thinking that the resolution 
which has. been come! to must have been 
known to: the Government for some: time, 
and it would have been more eonvenient 
if \it-had -been earlier announced: what 
business: was actually to be proceeded with 
to-night. 

Mr. MALINS said, he deeply regretted 


that! cireymstances: had) not, enabled’ his 


hon. and learned Friend: to-go en with this 
very valuable measure. At the same time, 
hevthought: that ~his | hon..and learned 
Friend had exercised a sound discretion in 
»bandoning it for: the present. He had 
stated ‘more than once in the House, as he 
had-communicated te the Attorney General 
privatdly,: that he was afraid that the time 


had.come when; if he attémpted to. press. 


the: measure through the House, it would 
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be so mutilated, and would be deprived of | 
so many of its most. valuable provisions; 
that it would confer upon the: publie: but 
little benefit, and upon its \author’ very 
little lasting reputation—very- little, im+ 
deed, of that reputation to. which the days» 
and nights of labour which he had! bestow. ' 
ed upon it entitled him: By the course he 
had now taken, and by availing himself of 
the very valuable suggestions: which had 
been thrown out in the course of the de- 
bate, the Attorney General would have an 
opportunity, if he introduced the measure 
early next Session, of passing it in: such a 
form as would be advantageous to the pub- 
lie and most honourable to: himself; The 
suggestion which had been thrown out by 
his hon: and learned: Friend near him (Sir 
Hugh Cairns) as to the form in which the 
measure should be re-introduced was a most 
valuable one, and, in his opinion, the 
Attorney General would do well, to adopt 
it. If he had the good ‘fortune to be m 
the House next year, he should do his ut- 
most, as he had done this year, ‘to assist 
in passing a measure which should embody 
the great principles which had been enun- 
ciated by his hon. and learned Friend. He 
regretted that the House’ had not. been 
earlier informed of the change in the busi- 
ness of the evening ; but he was sure that 
if his hon. and learned Friend eould have 
communicated the information ‘earlier, he 
would have done so. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished 'to 
thank the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral for the labour he had bestowed upon 
the measure, and to express a hope that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
consent to make any further concessions 
when he again introduced his Bill into 
Parliament. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I should 
have been. extremely sorry to be wanting 
in courtesy or attention to the House in 
this matter. The deeision which I have 
announced was not arrived ‘at until’ two 
o’clock to-day, and it was immediately in- 
timated to the Gentleman who is the usual 
organ ‘of communication with hon; Mem- > 
bers opposite. ; 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I do not, 
of course, object to the withdrawal of this 
Bill... On the-contrary, I do not see how 
the hon. and learned Gentleman could have 
acted otherwise under the circumstances. 
I entirely coneur in the great ‘admiration 
expressed by my hon. and learned Friend: 
the Member for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns) 
for the ability and labour: which the;hon. 
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and learned Attorney General has bestowed 
on the subject, and in the feeling of regret 
that the extraordinary course of business 
in the present Session should have  rep- 
dered necessary the abandonment: of so 
valuable and important a measure. - Nor 
ean I help pointing out to. the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government and to the 
House the extreme inconvenience which 
must arise from the withdrawal of a public 
Bill of this importance and magnitude in 
this sudden and unexpected manner, when 
the House has assembled with the inten- 
tion of considering the measure in Oom- 
mittee for several hours. The result must 
inevitably be to defeat the object for which 
the order of our business is printed. I ob- 
serve that the next order on the paper for 
this evening, is the consideration of the 
Navy Estimates in Committee of Supply. 
Upon the Motion for going into Committee, 
the hon. and gallant Admiral the Member 
for Southwark has given notice of his 
intention to eall our attention to the sub- 
ject of Greenwich Hospital; but my hon. 
and gallant Friend is not now in his place, 
and in all probability he has no idea of the 
sudden ehange which has taken place. 1 
am bound to accept the statement which, 
in @ tone of so much gravity, the At- 
torney General has made; but, on the 
other hand, I must remind him that it-was 
matter of current rumour in this House on 
Monday and Tuesday that the Government 
had decided, or very nearly so, to with- 
draw the Bankruptcy Bill. Under these 
eireumstances I would ask the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government—who I 
must say conducts’ the business of this 
House generally with great courtesy and 
fairness—whether it is not desirable that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers should make up 
their minds upon matters of this importance 
a little sooner, so that the House should 
not be exposed to the serious inconvenience 
which must arise from sudden and unex- 
peeted changes in the course of business. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: I very 
much regret the inconvenience, if any, to 
‘ which the House may be put by the an- 
nouncement which my hon. and. learned 
Friend the Attorney General has made, 
At the same time, I think the House would 
have been put to still greater inconve- 
nience: if we had persisted in asking the 
House to go into Committee on the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill after we had resolved) to with- 
draw: it for the present Session. [Sir Jom 
Paxtnetow I did not ask you to do that,] 
I mean, if we had invited the House to 


Sir John Pakington 
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give a decision upon a material; point j¢f 
the Bill while we were satisfied.in our, omn) 
minds that. the measure; could, net! bé.ear,, 
ried through: I think one statement which, 
the right: hon, Baronet-has;.made in some, 
degree diminishes. the ground) of his;com, 
plaint, because. he says. that, as, far. bak: 
as Monday and Tuesday,..it was generally 
believed in this House’ that the! Bill was.to 
be abandoned. for the present Session,,, (If 
that be so, the announcement which my 
hon, and learned Friend the, Attorney Ge, 
neral -has! made »cannot. have takeu, the 
right. hon. Baronet, at \least,!, wholly; -by 
surprise. ala nodad 
Siz JOHN PAKINGTON : . Bat the 
Bankruptey Bill is on the paper for thig 
evening. , asi 
Viscount PALMERSTON :,,It iss But 
all I ean say is, that we attached so,much 
importance to this measure that; we. were 
exceedingly reluctant to give up the, hope 
of being able to carry it through, during 
the present Session, | We, clung to,'that 
hope, perhaps, longer than reagon.,would 
have justified. There are cases in which 
hope is said.to survive reason ;\, but, be that 
as it may, we were unwilling to withdraw 
the Bill until the eonviction foreed itself 
upon our minds that there was mo reason; 
able expectation of our being able .to pass 
it in the present Session. We almost came 
to that opinion yesterday, but our decision 
was made to depend upon a eomntunication 
which I was to have with my hon. and Jeara- 
ed Friend the Attorney General this, morn 
ing. [had that communication ; I.found 
that he entirely coneurred in, the conviction 
to which we had come ;.and he has taken 
the earliest opportunity to state it. to the 
House, Those hon. Members who.are im 
terested in the business of the House this 
evening will naturally have Jooked. at, the 
Orders. They will. have seen,|that, Com, 
mittee of Supply was appointed to, (follow 
the Bankruptcy Bill... Suppose that. the 
labours of the Attorney General; elsewhere 
had rendered him unable to go on with the 
Bill to-day—not at all an, unlikely, thing to 
have happened—we should then have pro; 
ceeded at once to the consideration, of the 
Navy Estimates in Committee. of Supply; 
Hon. Members onght to take such eontia 
geucies into account; at any rate, nobody 
can complain that we should, now, go: 08 
with the next Order ofthe: Dayz) 4 al 
Mr... £. PP. BOUVERLE, said,, he, 998 
sure that. the withdrawal of the Bankruptcy 
Bill would be.a .matter of. great, regres 
not only to the Members. of that» House 
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but ‘to ‘many persons out of doors. The 
hon and learned Attorney General might 
console himself with the reflection that his 
failare was not owing to any want of dili- 

ce or zeal'on his part. The truth was 
that’ the Bill had been smothered by the 
immense mass of other important business 
before ‘the House. He certainly thought 
that it would have’ been wiser’ to have di- 
vided the scheme into two or three mea- 
sutes, and to have put the controverted 
matter into only one.’ He did not think, 
however, that the time of the House had 
been wasted in the discussions which had 
taken place. The Attorney General had 
seen some of the difficulties which he would 
have to contend with in another’ Session, 
especially in connection with his proposi- 
tik to include non-traders in the Slee 
category as traders—a question for which, 
though it had been much discussed in pro- 
fessional circles, the country at large did 
not'seem to be prepared. Great changes 
of that kind could not be made with a 
rush or a leap; they must be discussed 
Session after Session, until they were 
settled ; and when at length a eonviction 
of their wisdom and necessity had forced 
itself upon the public mind, there would be 
no discontent at their adoption. He hoped 
that next Session the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would not only again launch 
his barque upon. its ‘‘sea of troubles,” 
but would earry it safe into port with flying 
colours, and have his name enrolled in the 
history of the country as the author of one 
of the most valuable improvements ever 
thade in commercial law. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, 'the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, in withdrawing his Bill, 
had cast some sort of imputation upon 
those who objected to Clause 152, as if 
they did not want to pay their debts. He 
agreed with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that all men ought to pay their debts; 
bat what he complained of was that Clause 
152 would have made solvent men, as well 
a8 insolvents, bankrupts. ‘The diseussions 
upen ‘the Bill had hitherto been confined 
almost exclusively to lawyers. Very few 
laymen had taken part in it. It was not 
to be supposed that they could know ‘all 
the secrets of the bankruptcy and insol- 
tency laws, so as to make their objections 
\u the non-trader point at an earlier period. 


Mr. AYRTON said, ‘he hoped that the 
Attorney ' General, before he again intro- 
duced a measure of this kind to Parliament, 
would address himself ‘to the commercial 
laws of ‘France and other Continental 
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States, for he would find that the law he 
proposed was utterly at variance with the 
whole ‘commercial, law: of. Kurepe.; ‘He 
admitted ‘the House was very: much; in 
fault in’ placing his hon. and Jearned Friend 
in his present dilemma, because they ought 
to have raised and discussed the question 
at a much earlier period. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that as the hon: 
and learned Gentleman had come to the 
eonelusion to withdraw the Bill, he must 
say that he thought it a great blessing 
that the Committee was to be spared the 
occupation at this period of the Session of 
discussing the 402 clauses remaining to 
be considered, exclusive of the schedules. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had made 
some complaint that the objection to the 
particular portion of the Bill to whieh 
reference had been made had mot been 
taken earlier, and therefore he would state 
the reason why he took the objection at 
this stage of the Bill, and not before. He 
quite agreed that, for persons who wanted 
to go into a Court of law to be wound 
up, there should be but one form. | That 
was why, when he heard. the Insolvent 
Court was to be done away with, he agreed 
to that proposition; bat theugh he agreed 
to that he differed as to the propriety of 
bringing the Bankruptey Law to bear upon 
every man who owed only £20 in the 
world, and did not wish to be wound up 
one way or another. If @ layman might 
be permitted to throw out a suggestion, 
he should say that as the commercial 
community wanted the Bankruptcy Law 
amended, and facilities for their arrange- 
ments being brought under the superin- 
tendence of the Court, and as it was: desir- 
able that the Courts of Insolveney and 
Bankruptcy should be amalgamated, those 
three subjects would make quite a sufficient 
handful of work for one time. If \ the 
hen. and learned Gentleman desired to get 
through that work he would act wisely 
in leaving the uon-trading part of the 
matter out of his measure, and take it 
up at a more leisure period, after the other 
subjeets were completely settled, because 
it-involved a vast ehange in the law of this 
country. At the proper time he: thought 
there would be good reasons to show against 
it; and its omission would ‘afford facilities 
for the passing of those amendments which 
the commercial community wanted, while 
they did not care, he believed, one: ‘far- 
thing about the other matter. If any man 
could have got through the whole of the 
550 clauses of the present Bill he believed 
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the ‘tion. and: ledrned’ Gentleman was that 
man?)' Phehon: atid learned Gentleman 
had: drawn 'the clauses of the Bill with such 
ability and'clearriess that all persons, whe- 
ther they liked them ‘or not, could easily 
see'what' was intended to be done. » 'There- 
fore no ‘complaint could be' made that any 
one’was taken by ‘surprise ; and he! was 
quite sure’ that if anybody could have got 
such a Bill through the House the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was the most likely 
to have’ done so; but there were some 
things so large that no man’s’ power could 
roll them along. The Bill involved such 
vast conseq blessings or curses, as 
people regarded them—that upon the dis- 
eussion of the clauses the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would have found his difficulties 
inerease. He would farther observe that 
the ~word ‘‘debt” applied, no doubt, to 
traders and. ‘non-traders, but it meant two 
essentially different things in the two cases. 
When’ a trader contracted a debt, he 
agteed for the ‘article, the price, and the 
specific time of payment, which laet was 
the essence of the bargain; but the case 
was different with the non-trader. ' ‘The 
latter ‘bought: goods without a ‘specific 
time of payment being part of the bargain 
except in sales‘ for ready'money. When 
it was again attempted to adjust the dif- 
ferences existing in these ' two states of 
things—not a very easy task—he hoped the 
Attorney General would not run the risk 
of inflicting the hardship of applying the 
Bankruptcy Law to persons in no wise in- 
solvent, though from ‘no fault of their own 
they might’ have debts and so forth on 
their estates, for' the sake of a smaller 
— of persons who might want a strin- 
aw. 

Sir' GEORGE BOWYER said, he trust- 
ed that when the Bill was reintroduced they 
would hear no more of the amalgamation 
of bankruptcy and insolveney, which were 
founded on totally different principles, and 
he also hoped they would hear no more 
of ‘the extension of the Bankruptcy Law to 
non-traders. The two systems were found- 
ed'on very different | principles. ‘The In- 
solveney Law was intended to be a pendent 
to the abolition:of imprisonment, while the 
Bankruptey Law, on the contrary, was’ a 
law in the interest of the ‘creditor and to 
provide for the proper distribution of assets. 

House resumed.» [No Report: ] 
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“© Thet:Mr. Speaker! do now’ leave the 
Ohairy?i0o': ‘od idgit odT Mia one 

‘Mr. DISRAELI said, he wished to take 
that opportunity of ‘inquiring of the aoble 
Lord at the head of the Government whe 
ther he intended ‘to: proeeed with the Fore 
tifications Bill to-morrow, | and“ when! he 
would ‘lay: on’ the table the Resolations:on 
the Paper Duties, which he’ had been ex. 
peeting some time. If ‘the noble’ Lord 
would answer these questions, he thought 
that it wonld tend greatly to the eonveni- 
ence of the House in the conduct: of the 
publie business. 1 be 

Viscount PALMERSTON :—1I shall 
postpone the statement upon Fortifiea: 
tions’) until Monday, and 1 believe’ that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will lay 
the Resolutions to which the right hon: 
Gentleman referred on the table to-mor 
row. 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR asked whe 
ther, as the ‘‘ massacre of the inocents”’ 
was shortly about to take place, it wad 
consistent with the intention to withdraw 
Bills that two new Bills should be intro: 
duced to-night, the 19th of July? ©The 
right hon. Gentleman the Seeretary for 
India: had given notice of his intention to 
introduce an India Service Bill, confirming 
certain appointments in India. \ That was 
all very well, and the measure might be 
advisable, but why was it not brought in 
at an earlier period of the Session?» The 
Bill also: contemplated the amendment of 
the law concerning the Civil’ Service iin 
India. He thought those ‘words: «most 
ominous. Then there was the Bill fot 
amalgamating ‘the two armies in India 
remaining to ‘be discussed... 'True,: the 
right. hon. Gentleman the Secretary: of 
State for India said that Gentlemen on 
his (Sir Minto Farquhar’s) side of the 
House had been the occasion of the delays 
which had taken ‘place; but that, bow- 
ever; was not true,’ because the right hon! 
Gentleman had himself been the causesof 
the delay, by refusing to’ lay papers on 
the table until he was very hardly pressed 
upon the matter. There had been a con- 
stant call for papers; but he had/ refused 
to place them in the hands:of hon. Mem: 
bers until the last moment, the consequence 
of which was that the Army Bill was née: 
cessarily put off. He understood: that on 
the question which had been raised: the 
right: hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hors 
man) had moved only yesterday for papers 
of the most important character, and with 
out the. production of which it was impos 
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sible to proceed with the consideration of 
the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman had 
lately also introduced. a Bill in reference 
tothe transfer of Indian Stock. He (Sir 
Minto: Farquhar) supposed that at two 
o'clock in the (merning they would be ask- 
ed by him to. listen to a statement. which 
was to) afiect! the whole. Civil. Serviee, of 
India.) ' 1t..was, only |the- other :day ithat 
they were asked at half-past two o'clock 
in the morning to. discuss the question of 
Volunteer Corps for Ireland. Upon. that 
occasion he (Sir Minto Farquhar) had ask- 
ed the right hon. Gentleman whether ihe 
intended to introduce his Bill relating to 
the Indian, Civil Service, and the reply 
was that he certainly, did, and that. the 
statement he liad to make would not oc- 
cupy more than'two or three minutes. 
He (Sir Minto Farquhar) never was. more 
astonished in his life than at such .an 
avyowal, because he happened to know that 
on that question, as on others, the right 
hon. Gentleman was) at issue with his 
Gouncil., All that he could say was, that 
he ‘should ‘do. everything, in his power to 
resist the progress of the measure. It 
was of the utmost. importance that) the 
Civil Service of ‘India should. not be in- 
terfered with. ‘It was only in 1858 that 
the Bill for the better government of India 
was passed, which Bill introduced the prin- 
eiple of the competitive system, and now 
they were called on again to amend the law. 

Mr, SPEAKER said, that on the ques- 
tion now before the House the hon. Mem- 
— must not enter into the details of the 

ill. 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR appealed to 
the noble Lord not, to allow the introduc- 
tion of such a measure at this late period 
of the Session. 

In answer to Sir Minto Farquuar, 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he be- 
lieved that: it was the intention of his right 
hon: Friend. to make these two Motions 
that evening, but ithe House would ‘pro- 
bably think it! better not to discuss them 
until they were actually submitted. 

Mr; HORSMAN,: ‘Sir, I am not quite 
sure if: 1 heard the noble Lord distinctly — 
Lhope I did. not hear him distinctly ; but 
Tounderstood: him to say that the Bill for 
the Reorganization of: the Indian) Army 
would be! taken the fitst thing: to-morrow. 
Surely it is impossible for! the noble Lord, 
undér thé’ circumstanees, to persist in that 
intention,' | am sure he: knows that papers 
have been. nioved ‘for and ordered, which 
are now in the printer's: hands, which were 
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withheld for a long time by the Secretary 
of. State, but which are essential for, the 
consideration jof the Bill, Let me,reeal. to 
the House the position. in which it stands 
with regard. to Indiau, legislation, ‘There 
was much discussion the other day about 
the rights of a minority in this House, . lt 
is very seldom that hon. Gentlemen wish 
to enforee those rights to the utmost, and 
it-is long sinee I joined a minority in such 
successive divisions as took. place on this 
question the other night. But the right 
hon. Gentleman forced us todo se... We 
said he had papers which were, absolutely 
essential to aright consideration, of this 
question.. The right-hon. Gentleman said 
he had not got those papers ; and, upon a 
question of veracity between him and the 
House—I do not mean to attribute inten- 
tional want of veracity—but on 4 question 
of. fact between them he kept us dividing 
to a late hour in the moroing. During 
those divisions he reiterated over and. over 
again that, these papers were not jin his 
possession ; that he had seen nothing of 
them for three months ; that. they were in 
the: printers’ bands; and that the fault lay 
with the printing department. Upon his 
authority the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Seeretary and the: right hon. Gea- 
tleman the Secretary for War also repeated 
the statement that the Printing Committee 
were responsible. 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS: The right, hon. 
Gentleman will state what I did say. I had 
no knowledge whatever of the special case, 
and did -not pretend, to speak with any 
knowledge. What I spoke, to was the 
general duties of the printing Committee. , 
Mz... HORSMAN :., That. is precisely 
what I said. The right hon. Geatleman 
spoke on the authority of) the right hon. 
Baronet the Seeretary for India, he him- 
self knowing uothing of the, facts. We 
were placed in not a very agreeable po- 
sition, labouring, as we did, under the im- 
putation of acting factiously in‘ order to 
obstruct this Bill, and throwing the blame 
on the right hon. Gentleman, when, in faet, 
it ‘rested with the. Printings, Committee, 
Well, what. really turned out, to, be, the 
fact?, Why, that. those papers had. been 
for weeks in| the office,of the Secretary of 
State for India; that three days) before; 
according to his own, admission) in. thig 
House, when, they. were asked for by | the 
hon. Member for Poole (Mr. H. Seymour), 
the printer made ‘the application known to 
the Indian Department;, it,was then made 
known to the Secretary of State and/his 





Unider-Séeretary ; they found that those 
apers were in the hands of the Military 
etary; they went to him desiring him 
to return them ; and they did this within 
three days of these divisions, during which 
divisions we were told that the right’ lion, 
Gentleman had seen or heard nothing of 
them for three months., Yet he had kept 
us in the House insisting that he knew 
nothing of these papers, and’ that we were 
entirely in'the wrong in insisting upon their 
production. 

‘What occurred, again, ‘with respect to 
other papers? There were certain papers 
which we also thought most essential for 
the discussion of this question. In 1858 
@ correspondence ‘took place between the 
Commander-in-Chief, ‘the Secretary ’ for 
War, and the Secretary for India. As 
soon ‘as the Act‘ of 1858 was passed, the 
Commander-in-Chief wrote to the War Se- 
eretary, who forwarded his letter to the 
Secretary for India, claiming that the In- 
dian ‘army should;be put under the Horse 
Guards. A notice for the production of 
that correspondence ‘was placed on the 
paper’ by me on the 28th of June. The 
right hon. Gentleman told me it did not 
exist; | T told him I ‘knew it-did exist, and 
that it was iu his own office, and I begged 
I might have that correspondence. |The 
right hon. Gentleman still insisted that 
there was no such correspondence; declar- 
ing that he ‘had referred to the War Se- 
eretary, who had no ‘such letters in his 
department. I told him that the corre- 
spondence was in‘ his own office. He in- 
sisted that it°was not. Iwas placed in 
some difficulty, when at last I -got the 
dates of the correspondenee; and the ‘day 
before’ yesterday I showed them to the 
War Secretary. ‘There was.a letter from 
the War Secretary, General Peel, written 
on’ the 10th of August, 1858, enclosing a 
letter from the Duke of Cambridge: to 
Lord Stanley, then President of the Board 
of Control, dated ** Horse Guards, August 
2.” There is a reply from Lord Stanley 
of the 17th of August, and another letter 
fron: General Peel of the 23rd of August. 
Lord: Stanley’s letter was considered un- 
satisfactory, and General Peel sent a re- 
joinder; and then Lord Stanley submitted 
the whole question to the law officers of 
the Crown, and that was laid regularly 
before the Council: for India. 1 showed 
this to the Secretary of State for War. I 
am very sorry to speak of these things ; 
but when ‘we have to deal:with the Secre- 
tary of State for) India, we’ are not met 
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with, I will not say that ‘courtesy, but not 
even with that fairness ‘and plain dedling} 
which we have a’ right to. expect either 
from a gentleman, ‘or a’ Minister of the 
Crown, I am only -repeating’ now what d 
have stated before. - I¢ was absolutely ex 
séntial in this matter thet’ we should per 
oar information in’ an’ indireet manmer on 
purpose to’ correct the misinformation: we 
receive from the Secretary of State... Nox 
thing cat be more characteristic than some 
correspondence which I will ‘read to: the 
House, which I happen to have im my 
pocket, although I certainly did not expeet 
that I should have to read it to-night.’ As 
I said before, the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for India has, withheld 
information, he has misled us, and at the 
same time he has endeavoured to press 
on these Bills at a time when we were not 
only imperfectly informed, but actually mis- 
informed, upon the facts. Now, here is.a 
correspondence which I think is very cha- 
racteristic. The day before yesterday 1 
showed to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War the list of pa. 
pers, and asked if there was auy objection 
to my having them, stating that I would 
place a notice on the paper on Tuesday. 
He said, ** Of course, you will put it in the 
Votes,’’ and I said, ‘‘ I will, and move. to- 
morrow.’ Accordingly, yesterday I moved, 
but the right hon. Seeretary of State for 
Wat, it appears, informed his right hon. 
Colleague of what I had shown him, and 
yesterday I got this letter :— 

“ Sir ©. Wood presents his compliments to Mr: 
Horsman, and begs to inform him that he has 
found in his own office the correspondence between 
the Seeretary of State for the War Department 
and the Secretary of State for India in 1858,” 
the fact is I found it and communicated it’ the 
day before yesterday to the Secretary for War, 
“a Motion for the production of which’ Mr. Hors- 
man gave notice of. Mr. Horsman will recollect 
that on his asking Sir C: Wood if he had any ob- 
jection to give them, Sir C. Wood said that he 
had only just seen the notiee, but that he under- 
stood from Mr. Herbert that there was no such 
correspondence in existence. Sir C. Wood only 
became aware of ‘the existence of these papers 
yesterday, and loses no time in apprising Mr! 
Horsman. He has no objection to their being 
produced if Mr.| Horsman wishes to .move, for 
them as an unopposed return.” 

I must express my great obligations; te 
the right hon. Gentleman for informing me 
that he had found them. I had told him 
three weeks before that they were there, 
and the day after my giving the precise 
dates of the letters which enabled him to 
make. a search that resulted in their, being 
found, he: is’ kind enough to commrunicate 
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for: i h, Li should be. grateful to him.) 
muat.say,that, considering the right hon, 
Gentleman received. his informetion from 
myself, aud that this is the second time we 
have been plaged in this very unfair position, 
and not.forgetting that he, compelled us to 
go an dividing at, two, o’¢lock, apparently, 
putting)us.in the wrong by saying we were 
asking for -papers,,which were not as that 
time.in his office,—-remembering all. these 
things, that,letter rather surprised me, I 
wrote this Jetter in, reply :— 
azo j July 18, 1860, 

/ Mr,,,Horsman presents his compliments, to 
Sir C, Wood.; He has already, at twelye o’clock 
to-day, moved for the return set down in his name, 
He’did' so by Mr: Sidney Herbert’s permission, to 
whom he yesterday showed the exact dates of the 
letters he;asked for, thus proying the existence of 
what was,so strangely unknown to Sir C. Wood. 
Mr. Horsman protests most strongly against the 
very careless and inéonsidérate manner in which 
Sir C. Wood deals with Members of the House of 
Commons in regard to papers that are absolutely 
essential to a fair consideration of the questions 
he; submits; to pam If, this return had been 

ted when it first appeared on the notice-paper, 
fia of thie’ day when Sir’ C.’Wood informed Mr. 
Horsman the correspondence did not exist,’ it 
would, ere this have) been in the hands of Mem- 
bers, ... The correspondence.(in no sense confiden- 
tial) was a matter of notoriety—the most. casual 
inquiry in his ‘office must haye made it known to 
Sir C. Wood, and the complaint would have been 
obviated of his having a ‘second time placed the 
House at-a disadvantage: by his strange inability 
to aecount for indispensable papers that. were in 
his own possession. . It ig obvious that if Sir C. 
Wood presses his India Bills at this late period of 
the Session very grave questions ‘will be raised, 
not merely on the merits of the Bills on which he 
ig. at issue with the India Council, but also on his 
relations with, the Council, whom he appears to 
have reduced to an insignificance not contemplated 
by the Act. of 1858, and also on his relations to 
the House of Commons, whieh he has not allowed 
to. be possessed of the information it has a right 
to... The’ further :progress of the,Bills must in 
such ciroumstances be very strongly and resolutely 
opposed,'and there is every reason for at once in- 
elading them among those which Lord Palmerston 
is expected. to-morrow to announce his intention 
of. dropping for this Session.” 
The Cabinet was sitting when I received 
the right hon. Gentleman’s letter, and as 
I sent my answer at once and by hand, I 
hope it'was submitted to the noble Lord. 
I then received a second note from the 
right how. Gentleman, as follows :— 

‘* Sir ‘Charles Wood presents’ his compliments 
to Mr, Horsman, and wishes simply to correct a 
mistake into, which’ he;has fallen as to.a matter of 
fact, Sir C. Wood certainly relied on the in- 
rivera) which he regeived from Mr. Herbert, 
that the correspondence On the subject of placing 
the Indian armies under‘ the Horse Guards in 
1858, between the Departments of War aad India, 
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id mot exiak (lids impossible, that 
Hester sould Thins assented poate val 
to the production of papers of the culate’ oF 
which “he' was then unawaré, ‘anid only’ 

from: Sir C. Wood» this! morning,‘ Sir€. Wood 
understands, from Mr. Herbert, that what, passed 
Hovbet abiotisn ("say tape Bene plotbcee 

er an. in; Ui 

Bit that ‘he protitved to Bite ha hha to 
Horsman ‘in'the evening, which ‘he ‘had not<an 
opportunity of doing. , 

“ Downing Street, July, 18, 1860.” 

A. verbal, inaccuracy is. not much, but 1 
showed the paper containing the dates of 
the correspondence on Tuesday to the right 
hon, Secretary of State for War, and 
therefore it. was from me that the right 
hon. Gentleman received his information, 
and not) from his right hon. Colleague. 
Now, 1 must press on the noble Lord and 
the House whether, having asked on the 
28th of June for these papers, which are 
essential, having been put off in this manner 
from day to day by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, having at last succeeded in showing 
the existence of the papers, and having, 
with his. permission, moved for them only 
yesterday, | would urge the noble Lord to 
consider whether he is justified in asking 
us to-morrow to go on with this Bill. 

I heard just now two hon. Gentlemen 
express their determination to enforce to 
the utmost the rights. of a minority upon 
this occasion. I would appeal to the House 
whether there was ever an occasion upon 
which it was more justifiable to enforce 
those rights than the present. It is nota 
question as ‘to the merits of the Bill, but 
it is @ question whether, if ouly two hon. 
Members, of this House want to give a 
fair consideration to the Bill, they are not 
entitled to have an opportunity of receiving 
information in order to diseuss the matter 
properly. | But what else is the right hon, 
Gentleman doing ?. We are now arrived at 
the 19th of July, and the Government are 
dropping those Orders of the Day for Bills 
which they feel at this period of the Ses. 
sion are too important to be passed through 
without discussion. I, believe the earliest 
period .at which the House: can possibly 
rise is very late in August, but at the very 
time that the Government. are dropping 
these important Bills they are introducing 
others, and upon the notice-book for to- 
night there stands at least one measure 
mueh more important than any which are 
not to be proeeeded with. The whole ad- 
ministration of the Indian army is to be 
transferred to the Horse Guards, but what 
is now going to be done with the Indian 
Civil Service ?) The Government propoees 
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to appropriate the whole administration of 
that civil service. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman, as I did the hon. 
Member for Hertford, that when a mea- 
sure is on the table of this House it is not 
competent to discuss its merits until the 
order comes on in due course. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I am speaking, Sir, 
of a Bill which is not upon the table, but 
which the Government have given notice 
they intend to introduce. I think, when 
we are taking counsel with the Govern- 
ment as to what measures shall be pro- 
ceeded with and what shall be withdrawn, it 
is open to me to remonstrate with the Go- 
vernment when they seek to introduce new 
matters of debate, and I say that, if we 
now enter upon a discussion of a measure 
to put an end to the competitive system in 
the Indian civil service—that system which 
has been built up with so much difficulty 
by Parliament, as the best safeguard 
against inefficiency and jobbery — if we 
are to enter upon a discussion of the ques- 
tion on the 19th of July, it is a mockery 
for Government to drop other Bills be- 
cause there is not time to discuss them. 
It shows what is the present system in 
the Indian Department. Bills are intro- 
duced late in the Session, without previous 
notice, without information, without papers 
being furnished, and they are to be hur- 
ried and smuggled through the House, 
these most important measures, because 
the right hon. Gentleman feels that there 
is only a very small section of the House 
who take an interest in Indian questions 
and understand them, and he is able to 
come down with a majority to overpower 
the minority, and to pass just what he 
pleases. There is another thing. It was 
a very important point which was just 
raised by the hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
James Elphinstone) which it behoves the 
House to consider well—whether it is not 
in itself a reason for proceeding carefully 
with legislation on a subject when it. is 
known that the Secretary of State is at 
issue with the whole Council upon it. I 
believe the House would not have agreed 
to transfer the government of India to the 
Crown unless they had believed that the 
Council would have been a security that 
Indian affairs would be administered by 
those who knew something of India,. Yet, 
for the first time, we now hear that the 
members of this Council are turned into 
clerks, smothered with papers, and reduced 
into a position of mere insignificance, as if 
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they were at the beck and nod of the 
right hon, Gentleman, and held. office 
his pleasure. When, therefore. eertsin 
measures have been withdrawn, ‘and other 
Bills with regard to India, of a very large 
and important character, are announced 
to be proceeded with, and upon which the 
right hon, Gentleman the Secretary. of 
State for India is at variance with the 
Indian Council, 1 would earnestly press on 
the Government the propriety and :poliey 
of postponing them to another Session. ..1 
must say, expressing an opinion I have 
heard uttered by many other Gentlemen in 
this House, that instead of allowing one 
Secretary of State to overbear the opin, 
ions and outweigh the authority of fifteen 
members of the Couneil, if the House were 
polled they would allow the opinions of 
one member of Council to outweigh those 
of fifteen Secretaries of State even of the 
ealibre of the right hon. Gentleman, who 
by some extraordinary piece of fortune, 
which nobody understands, fills that high 
office. I beg to repeat that. I should be 
extremely sorry to join in the opposition 
threatened by hon. Gentlemen opposite, but 
lam ready to appeal to the House and 
the country, and I say that, however a 
small section of the House that takes an 
interest in this question and has. studied 
it might, in other circumstances, yield to 9 
majority which feels these measures should 
pass, they ought not, in this instance, to 
give way, seeing the manner in whieh the 
Government has chosen to overbear us in 
this House, both os to measures and. papers 
—by a treatment, I must say, very different 
from what we had a right to expect. 

Str GEORGE GREY: Sir, I. cannot 
help expressing the surprise and regret 1 
feel that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stroud should have taken the pre- 
sent opportunity, without any notice, of 
making the attack he has done on my right 
hon, F riend in his absence. The right 
hon. Gentleman came down here with docu; 
ments which it was clearly his intention, to 
read to the House, making, not a fair criti- 
cism on the public conduct of my_ right 
hon, Friend, but an attack on his private 
character and honour, which I am, only 
the less surprised to hear, because, we have 
been in the habit of hearing attacks from 
the right hon. Gentleman, of, a character, 
different from those of any other Gentleman 
in this House. With regard to, the first 
subject of attack, my right; hon, Friend 
himself made an explanation.to; the House, 
He took the earliest opportunity,, after as- 
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cortainin the facts, of stating them to the 
House 


second reading of the Bill; atid’ T believe 
my right how. FHend entirely satisfied the 
House upon the ‘subject. “TI am sorry the 
Heht how. Géntleman, after that “ state- 
iment, which ‘was, I believe, entirely satis- 
factory to the Houseshould have thought 
it’ necessary to repeat charges against my 
right hon. Friend in ‘his absence—coming 
downito the House armed with correspond- 
ence'and doeumetits by which he endea- 
voured—but I am sure £ may appeal to 
the House to confirni ine’ when T say vainly 
endeavoured—to depreciate the honour of 
my right hon. Friend, and establis!i against 
him a charge of fraud, which 1 am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman himself will re- 
gret when he comes calmly to reflect on 
his conduct. ‘I say nothing more on that 
point, but I feel, from the long experience 
I Wave had in this House, that what I 
have said must meet with the general con- 
eurrence of hon, Members. 

With regard to the question which has 
been raised as to ‘the progress of certain 
Bills, 1 must say, if we are to do any busi- 
ness at all, it will be ‘better to confine our 
attention to what is before us, and not an- 
ticipate discussions'on Bills placed on the 
Paper either for this evening or to-morrow. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Hert- 
ford (Sir Minto Farquhar) objects to two 
Notices on the Paper to-night. I have not 
the advantage’ which it seems the right 
hon. Gentleman ‘the Member for Stroud 
possesses 'of knowing tlie precise contents 
of the Bill of which notice has been given, 
I very muéh doubt’ whether his statement 
of the contents will be found to be correct. 
I do not profess to know what the con- 
tetits may be’; but, admitting fully that it 
would be inexpedient now to mtroduce Bills 
which are’ not indispensably necessary, it is 
prematute to anticipate the discussion which 
will arise when the subject comes regularly 
before us.’ My right hon. Friend will state 
what are the general objécts and purport 
of'these Bills, and why ‘he considers it de- 
sirable that they should be introduced now. 
[Several hon. Members At what hour?] 
Ido'not know ‘at ‘what hour as that must 
depend ‘on the progress of other business. 
When he makes that statement he will give 
his ‘teasuns’ why they ought to’ be passed 
this Session; and’ when the measures ure 
introduced, even if' they are not proceeded 
With, it may be of! advantage 'tp the public 
to"know ‘what ‘the proposals ‘are. When 
VOL. CLIX. fruad senses. ] 
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they have been introduced will be the. pro- 
per tinie ‘to raise the objection, and, the 
House may, if so diapeoal decline to, pro- 
ceed with ‘them, So with resard to, the 
Indian Army Awalgamation Bill, if it is 
brought forward to-taorrow, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman thinks there are papers 
which it is essential the House should ve 
in its possession before that Bill be. pro- 
ceeded with in Committee, he may state the 
reasons which have Jed him to that opinion, 
and the House has it in its own power then 
to prevent the Bill from being proceeded 
with ; but it is too much for the right hon. 
Gentleman to say ‘‘I hold it essential that 
these papers should be produced, and I 
insist now that that Bill shall not proceed 
to-morrow.’ If it be on the, Paper to- 
morrow, and if my right hon. Friend move 
that it be proceeded with, then will be the 
time for the right hon, Gentleman to ob- 
ject, and state his reasons for thinking it 
should not be proceeded with. I do hope 
the House will not. allow the regular course 
of business to be interfered with by irrele- 
vant discussions as to the relative position 
and power of the Secretary of State and 
the Indian Council. I believe, when: the 
subject comes to be discussed, it will be 
found that my right hon. Friend has acted 
in strict conformity with the law on this 
subject. I. am oily sorry that my right 
hon. Friend had no notice of the intention 
of the right hon. Gentleman to read the 
documents which he has read, and to bring 
his charges against him in the manner he 
has done. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he had not seen 
the Bills, but he spoke of the India Civil 
Service Bill as a matter of notoriety, and 
he stated only what he did because he 
was surprised to learn from the noble Lord 
that the Indian Army Bill was to be pro- 
ceeded with the first thing to-morrow night. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, he had 
not seen the Bill, but he understood that 
there was a clauee in it which would affect 
the civil service in India. 

Mr. T. G. BARING; I can assure hon, 
Members there is not the slightest wish to 
withhold papers connected with the Indian 
army question, but, on the contrary, every 
information has been given which it is in 
the power of the Secretary of State for 
India to produce. Ta fact, those who have 
looked ‘at the papers, must admit that they 
have been produced, I may almost, say 
ad nauseam. So far from withholding in- 
formation, even confidential papers have 
been produced which it was unusyal to give 
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in similar cases. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Stroud has mis-stated 
the ‘explanation given by my right hon. 
Friend as to the papers relating to the dis- 
charge of men last year. The papers were 
not in the possession of my right hon, 
Friend at all. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I said they were in 
the possession of the Military Secretary, 
in the Secretary of State’s office. 

Mr. T. G. BARING: As the right hon. 
Gentleman says they were not in my right 
hon. Friend’s possession, I am_ satistied 
with that explanation. The truth is, a 
large mass of papers were ordered to be 
printed, and: some delay arose in the cor- 
rection of the proofs in the India Office, 
which was brought to my notice two or 
three days before the debate came on, 
when it was at once putanend to, On 
my own authority, I can say that my right 
hon. Friend had no knowledge whatever 
of those papers. They were entirely in 
the hands of the Military Secretary, Co- 
lonel Baker, and 1 myself had no know- 
ledge of the proofs being corrected at 
the India Office until within a few days 
of the debate. With regard to the other 


papers alluded to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, as soon as my right hon. Friend 


ascertained that they existed he commu- 
nicated the fact to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and stated thatif he would move for 
them they would be given as an unopposed 
return. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that the correspondence did not take 
place with the present Secretary of State 
for India, and, being a correspondence be- 
tween departments, the matter was natu- 
rally referred to the Secretary of State for 
War. I think the right hon. Gentleman 
should be careful how he brings such 
charges against my right hon. Friend, 
without the slightest ground of any sort 
or description. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man assumes—and it is an entire assump- 
tion on his part—that these papers are so 
essential, I may take on myself the re- 
sponsibility of stating that the Indian 
Army Bill will not be proeceded with to- 
morrow night. The production of thes: 
papers; however, could have no effect ot: 
the decision already arrived at by a larg«: 
majority of the House on this important 
question. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: I wish to 
say, Sir, that a previous conversation which 
I had. with the right hon. Member for 
Stroud amply bore out what he has now 
stated. 1 had intended to place on the 


Mr, T. G. Baring 
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Paper a notice for. to-morrow on, the subs 
ject of the Indian Army Bill, and the.righg 
hon. Gentleman told me that the Bill: could 
not come on to-morrow, beeanse he eould 
not believe the Government would presaiit 
forward without first presenting the papers 
which were at the India House. . The right 
hon. Gentleman also referred .to the: cor: 
respondence he has just read,and said it 
was his intention to show these letters, t¢ 
the noble Viscount at the head of the Gos 
vernment, as he thought that would be 
more courteous than to read: them to the 
House. I think, therefore, the right, hon, 
Gentleman has said, no more than he 
actually felt, and that it, was only in consé 
quence of the unexpected statement which 
has been made on the part.of the Govern. 
meat that he read the documents, which. he 
has done to-night. After the answer given 
by the noble Lord to the right hon. Mem, 
ber for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington), I 
do not think the right hon. Gentleman. the 
Chaneellor for the Duehy had a right, to 
administer the reproof which he gave to 
the right hon, Member for ‘Stroud, » The 
noble Lord, when objection was raised to 
Supply being taken on the ground that 
many hon. Gentlemen did not expect. it to 
be brought on, replied that hon. Members 
ought to be in their places, ‘Considering 
that the Secretary of State for India must 
have known, although the House could not; 
that the Bankruptcy Bill was to, be withs 
drawn, he must have supposed that, if im: 
portant legislation with respect, to India 
were to be pressed forward, the House 
would give to that legislation some diseus+ 
sion. I think, therefore, that the right 
hon. Member for Stroud has not, been 
proved to have taken any unfair advantage 
of the absence of the Secretary, of State 
for India, 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL; I cannot but 
think that there is a farther portion. of this 
correspondence which the right hon. ‘Gen- 
tleman has not read, ‘There must be au: 
other letter to this effeet;—Mr, Horsman 
presents his compliments to Sir Charles 
Wood, and begs to give him notice’ that it 
is his intention to make a, personal,attack 
upon him in the House to-night,’ And an: 
other still to this effect ;—Mr.) Horsman 
presents his compliments to Mr. Sidney, 
Herbert, and begs to give him) notice that 
he means to refer! to-night|\in/ the Hause 
of Commons to a private conversation he 
has had with him. . Jt is,.mueh to be Ja-. 
mented that the right hon. Gentleman|has; 
not read those letters, because they, would: 
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have ‘placed his conduct in a clear light 
béfore the House. «But itis so constantly 
done in such cases that it is impossible the 
tight hon. Gentleman ean have omitted 
what is so necessary and, at the same time, 
89 ‘usual’ a ‘practice among gentlemen. 
There'is another point on which, though 
I wish ‘to avovd ‘all diseussion on it at the 
prosent moment,’ I feel that the reproaches 
directed’ against my right: hon. Friend the 
Secretary for India are wholly undeserved: 
It is said that my right hon. Friend does 
not attend ‘to the advice of his: Indian 
Council. But I must remind the House 
that it ‘is the business of my right: hon. 
Friend on grave questions of policy to con- 
sider, not the opinion of his council, nor 
even his-own opinion, but the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s ‘confidential advisers, who 
must ultimately deeide all questions of 
policy, whether they regard the interests 
of. India or the general interests of the em- 
pire. With regard to this particular ques- 
tion, we heard lately a very fair and ecan- 
did statement from the right bon. and gal- 
lant General the Member for Huntingdon, 
who stated ‘that among the witnesses who 
eame to give evidence before the Indian 
Army Commission, one’ thing was plain, 
that:every man who: held a military posi- 
tion im India, or a civil position there, 
was of opinion that there ought to be a 
local army in India, and, on ‘the other 
hand, every man who held a position in 
the military service of this country was 
of opinion that there ought to be no 
looal army. That was a question, there- 
fore, whieh my right hon. Friend had to 
decide, not on his'own authority, but ‘ac- 
cording 'to the advice of others ; and the 
question really comes to this, whether it is 
right that: my ‘right: hon. Friend should 
consult first the Members of the Cabinet 
individually, and. then place the question 
for ' decision before the whole Cabinet, or 
whether he should in the first instance lay 
the matter: before the Indian Council and 
éonsult them, and» then turn round: and 
say, I have got the opinion of the Indian 
Couneil and 1 shall act upon it, no matter 
what ‘may’ be the opinion of the other 
Cabinet. Ministers and advisers of the 
Grown. That was the alternative before 
my vicht-hon. Friend, and | leave it to the 
House which it! was his duty to adopt. 

Mu: MONCKTON MILNES: | trust, 
Sir, ‘this great question’ will not be embar- 
rassed by personal considerations. After 
mach‘ doubt and difficulty: in tlie course of 
the disenssion on the ‘Bill for the better 
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Government of India, we decited that the 
Members of the Indian Council shodld not 
be eligible for seats: in this House, ’ oI rés 
gretted that decision at the time, and’ I re 
gret itnow, because if gentlemen of-sueh 
weight and dignity as those who composed 
that Council were here, I am ‘sure’ these 
discussions would be conducted in ‘a far 
better manner than they now possibly can 
be, when we are compelled: to trust: so 
much ‘to rumour and private information, 
and can understand the relations between 
the Minister for India and his Council only 
by those indirect means which necessarily 
carry with them great personal imconve- 
nience. Much excuse might, therefore, be 
made forthe hon: Member for Stroud, who 
could by these indirect means alone inform 
himself thoroughly of what I believe to be 
the main point in this question—namely,; 
the difference between the Minister for In- 
dia and the Council given him to advise 
him; If one: isolated: measure had been 
submitted to the House it might have 
stood on its own merits, and required no 
collateral discussion ; but when we see the 
Government compelled by necessity to give 
up a Bill in which I believe the interests of 
this House are as much eoncerned as in 
any Bill ever laid before Parliament, and 
find that new Bills are to be introduced at 
the eleventh hour of the Session, whieh 
require for their discussion much time and 
all the information whieh can be brought 
to bear upon them, I say I am impressed 
witly the conviction that there must) be 
some intention which we do not entirely 
understand in the adoption of such a policy 
by the Indian Minister. It is impossible 
to avoid feeling that the object of the Go- 
vernment and of the Indian Minister in 
bringing forward a series of measures upon 
which he is known to differ from his Goun- 
cil, is to depreciate that Council im publie 
estimation, and to enable the right hon. 
Gentleman to assume the position of Mo- 
nareh of: India, which I am certain this 
House never intended he should hold. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, I wish to ex- 
plain. I saw both the Secretary of State 
for India and the Secretary. of State for 
War in this House shortly before I rose to 
addressit.. I believed they were both here. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Lagree with the noble 
Lord—indeed, it is unquestionable—that 
it'is most agreeable to: every Geutleman’s 
feelings, when he bas a personal charge to 
make, that he should make: it in the pre- 
sence of the persons concerned, But at the 
same time] am bound te expressimy owm im~ 
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pression as regards the conduct of the right ' 
hon. Member for ‘Stroud, that he certainly | 
did not come forward this evening to make | 
a charge of a personal character with any 
notion that the Minister whom it affected | 
would be absent. ‘The noble Lord eom- 
menced our debates this evening by laying | 
it down as the duty of a Member of Parlia- | 
ment always to be in his place. I agree | 
with the noble Lord that that is a position | 
which ought as much ‘as possible to'be en- | 
forced, because there would be no end’ to, 
the postponements of public business if the | 
presence or absence of hon. Members inte: | 
rested in it were to be accepted as‘a suffi- | 
cient excuse. Allegations of that’ kind are, 
I think, much too frequently heard. But | 
as recards numbers of Members in a popu- 
lar Chamber, the noble Lord’s doctrine that 
they ought always to be present mast, to | 
some extent be only a theory, -whereas 
Ministers of the Crown ought, generally 
speaking, to be always here in practice. 
It must have been a secret to everybody 
but the Members of the Government that 
the Bankruptcy Bill would be to-night 
withdrawn. The next order onthe Paper 
is Supply, and during its consideration 
every Minister ought to be in his place, 
because it is impossible to tell what ques- 
tions may not then be brought forward | 
affecting the general policy of the country. 
The two right hon, Gentlemen who have | 
been alluded to were not in this House 
when the right hon. Member for Stroud | 
made his statement, although it seems they ' 
were here shortly before. Had that right | 
hon. Member postponed his statement ‘till 
to-morrow [ feel bound to say, I think that 
if his great object was to secure the ad- ' 
journment of the measure on the Indian | 
army, that statement would have been 
made with much less effect than when 
made to-day. Because, when the’ House | 
had met and the Government had an-' 
nouneed their first measure to! be that re- 
lating to the Indian army, whatever might 
have been the statement made, and hovw- | 
ever much time might have been lost’ in 
pormgnsl recriminations, I doubt whether tlic 
overnment would have felt it consistent 


with’ their dignity to withdraw'a measure of | 


which they had given notice. They have 

now had an opportunity, of -which 1 think 

they have wisely availed themselves, to an- 

nounce to the House that they will not 

press on that measure to-morrow ; but will | 
allow. us to have those papers, on the pro- 

duction of which it is but fair that we 

should insist. 


Mr. Disraeli 
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I' would make ‘one’ observation on: the; 
conduct of ‘the right hon. Gentleman. slp 
appears to me that, in consequence of: the 
declaration of the noble Lord, and: feeling 
the responsibility of his ‘own: position vin 
regard to this measure, it was very diffeult 
for the right hon. Member for Stroud: not 
to make the personal statement which! he 
has done ‘to-night, although we- must cer 
tainly all regret that the Ministers whoaré 
concerned were not present.'» For my dwn 
part—-and I believe I only “express the 
feeling of every hon. Member+I shall form 
no opinion unfavourable to those Ministers 
until they have had an ‘opportunity of: being 
heard.’ I cannot ‘help, however, stating 
my impression, which 1. believe! is: shared 


by many, that the relations of /the Indiana 


Administration with this House’ are not in 
so satisfactory a state’ as they might: bel 
After the passing of ‘the Actiof 1858. it was 
quite clear that the relations between the 
House of ‘Commons and the Government 
of India assumed a different eharacter from 
that of the preceding period, ‘when the 
East India Company ruled: with ‘the | pre- 
seription of long years,’ exereised » with 


_ weight and authority,” and. resting oni 


system of administration which ‘had been 
approved by ‘experience. | It is quite’clear 
that after the change the responsibility 


of ‘Parliament generally. in the administra- 


tion of India was much increased.) Therd- 
fore it became the daty of the Government 
to take care that any measures which re- 
quired the sanction of | Parliament should 
be introduced at'a period when they could 


‘be amply and sufficiently: discussed, and 


should be; preceded by ample. and» suffi- 
cient informatiow. ‘No/doubt, the-unfor- 
tunate’ circumstances’ which: ‘have infiu- 


/enced this ‘Session with respect to’ busi- 
|ness generally have’ had’ their effect upen 


these ‘meastres for ‘the ‘administration of 
India, ‘but, although I am not disposed to 
attribate’ to the ‘Government !the Machia- 


_velian design which has been imputed to 


them by the hon, ‘Member’ who has just 


| spoken, still’ the fact’ remains: that: at the 
‘end ‘of ‘the Session the House is called 


upon to’ diseuss most serious and \mosbim- 
portant measures. Thatis ‘a state, ofvaf- 
fairs which’ is very much to beiregretted, 
and therefore the Government ought: notito 
be surprised if there is some impatience— 
evett some jealousy amoug those hon: Mem- 
bers who are’ peculiarly interested -inothe 
affairs of India when they find that’ there 
is w ehanec’ of the House being :harried 
into a decision upon those :measures)am & 
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manner which:ican hardly be. satisfactory 
even to:those who approve tliem. Under 
these cireumstances I highly approve the 
decision of:the: Government: not to force on 
the ‘discussion of »tlie: first ‘of those mea- 
sures! tovmorrew. }; No. doubt, ‘before. that 
debate comics on papérs will be produced, 
and we “shall approach the, question with 
advantages which we do, not now. possess. 
In:the -meantimé/ I shall express my hope 
and my belief that when the right hon, 
Gentlemen »whose conduct has’ been ze, 
ferred! to, and whose absence we regret, 
appear |in their. places, we ‘shall receive 
from them a perfectly satisfactory aecount 
of the circumstances which have been stated 
by the right hon.Gentleman the Member for 
Stroud. We all know from our own expe- 
rience that great misconceptions may arise 
between Gentlemen, which may easily be 
removed by personal explanation, bat which 
correspondence, even if as complete as the 
noble Lord has suggested, that it ought to 
be, sometimes only increases, I trust and 
believe that when» an opportunity. arises 
explanations: will be, given which will be 
quite satisfactory, and I am sure that the 
House generally will approve the course 
which ‘has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment with regard to the European Forces 
(India) Bill. 

Viscount PALMERSTON ; The right 
hon. Gentleman seems, to imagine that I 
stated broadly that it is the duty of every 
Member of the House to be present, upon 
every oceasion.. I did not mean to impose 
such a tax upon the, time and endurance 
of hon. Members., What L said was. that 
those who intended to take part in. the 
diseussion of any. measure which stood 
upon the Paper for the evening, ought to 
eome«lown,--because they~could not be 
sure }that the: Orders, which preeeded_ it 
might not go off, either on acecount.of the 
unavoidable. absence of ‘those, who; had 
chargé of them, or from some other cause. 

‘Sin; HENRY WILLOUGHBY wished 
to ask whether iti/was. intended by the 
Governnient to propose a loan for India 
this year... Looking, to the finances, he 
thought isuch a measure would be neces- 
sary, and, if so, the House ought to have 
early. notiee..: With, regard to, the state- 
ment made by the right hon, Member for 
Stroud, ,he was sure jit had been made 
through an earnest anxiety to show. the 
necessity: for delaying... the. consideration 
‘ofl the: measure to abolish the Indian army. 


\Bhere wasn question that had never yet 


vecdived the ».attention, of -the, House, 
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though ;he could hardly conceive a. more 
important one: he meant the effect, which: 
the addition, of 100,000 men to the control 
and patronage of the Horse Guards would 
have both: on the Indiaw Empire, and on 
our own Government ; and anything which 
tended to show. what, were the opinions of 
the Commander-in-Chief, or of, other, per- 
sons in this country on that, subject was. of 
the highest inyportance, )Some. obserya- 
tions had fallen from the, uoble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs with regard 
tothe Indian Council. That noble Lord 
two years ago yoted ina strong minority 
against the proposition that the Member 
of the Indian Council should not have seats 
in |this House, [Lord Jogyn Russe: 
Hear, hear!] He thought the House had 
reason cuough to regret the decision to 
which they then came, because they were 
suffering the disadvantage of discussing 
the composition of the Indian army, with- 
out haying the opinions. of that Council, 
many, of whom were men of great emi- 
nence,, For his part he could not see that 
either the Cabinet or the House would have 
been at all the worse if they had taken 
the opinions of those distinguished men 
before they came to any decision, on the 
subject. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: If the hon. 
Baronet will put his question with regard 
to the loan to my right bon, Friend the 
Secretary. of State for, India to-night, or 
will give notice of it for another evening, 
he will, no doubt, receive a proper answer. 
I will only venture to say a few words to 
the House with reference to the posvers of 
the Couneil of India.’ Under the former 
Act it was in the power of the President 
of the Board of Control completely to over- 
rule the Court of Directors, and. to order 
them to write any despatch that he thought 
fit; therefore it is quite a mistake to euP- 
pose that the Secretary of State for India 
possesses power which wag not enjoyed by 
the President of the Board of Control. 
One consideration which has been over- 
looked is, that the Council of India is 
merely a council for advising the Secretary 


Business. 


of State upon matters relating to the ad- 


ministration of the affairs of India, those 
matters which are within the operation of 
the Act, and upon which the Secretary of 
State has to take some positive measure. 
With regard to. any legislation. any Bill 
which he has to bring into this House that 
is not an administrative et, is not, an 
act which he, does in his eapacity of Secre- 
tary of State for India, but in: his enpagity 
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of a Mewber of this House. Of course, he 
is bound to consult his colleagues in the 
Cabinet, but it is not a matter which he 
can in any way regularly bring under the 
view of the Council. If hon. Gentlemen 
will look at the words of the Act they will 
see that it is not competent. to the Secre- 
tary of State for India to consult his Coun- 
cil as to whether he shall propose a Bill for 
introduction into this’ House; nor could 
they, under the words of the Act, record 
their dissent from the course which he pro- 
posed to adopt. All he can do is, when 
they are assembled, to inform them, if he 
thinks fit, of his intention, and to profit 
by their advice. What I understand from 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
India is, that he was in private conversa- 
tion apprised of the opinions of the Mem- 
bers of his Council upon this question of 
the army before he brought in the Bill. 
He knew that they were unfavourable to 
his proposition, but it was nut competent 
to him within the terms of the Act to pro- 
pose to the Council that he should bring 
a Bill into Parliament and enable them 
to record their dissent from that course. 
Therefore, in discussing this question the 
House should distinctly bear in mind the 
difference between the legislative proposals 
which the Secretary of State introduces 
into this House as a Member of the House, 
such as the Bills he seeks to introduce to- 
night, and the orders which he sends to 
the Governor General, or the other Go- 
vernors in India, or any other act which 
he does in this country in his administra- 
tive capacity as Secretary of State for 
India. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he must deprecate, without any reference 
to the right hon. Gentleman at present 
Secretary of State for India, the manner 
in which measures relating to India were 
dealt with. Not only were they introduced 
ata late period, but the information which 
was necessary for their proper considera- 
tion was delayed till it was almost useless. 
Thé House had been entrapped into a hasty 
decision upon the second reading of the 
European Forces Bill. It was only on ‘the 
morning of ‘the division’ that important 
papers relating to what was so strangely 
called the mutiny of the European troops 
were placed in the hands of Members. 
They ought, he thought, to give a fair eon- 
sideration to the views of hon. Gentlemen 
founded on papers recently presented to 
the House, and which were very much at 
varianee’ with statements that had been 
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hitherto made, and threw an entirely: neéir 
light upon the question. The other papers 
had such a direct bearing upon: the matter 
to be discussed that they certainly: ought 
to be placed in the hands of Members be- 
fore any further discussion’ took' place, 
There was also no doubt that if the opin 
ion of the Council had been favourable to 
his policy the right, hon. Baronet would 
have been the first to have come down 
to the House and to have made it a great 
oint. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that it appeared to 
him that the remarks of the Hone Seere- 
tary would give oecasion to hon. Members. 
to sharpen their wits by the very subtle 
distinctions he had laid down in the con- 
struction to be placed on 'the Act of 'Par- 
liament. He told the House that the 
President of the Board of Coutrob ‘could 
compel the Directors to send ‘out what 
orders he liked to India, and ‘therefore the 
Secretary of State had no more'power now 
than the President liad before.- No one 
doubted that, but it was not the point. He 
also laid it down that the daty of the Coum 
cil was to advise the Secretary: of State for 
India in matters of administration in India, 
but that when it came to matters’ of legis- 
lation, then he did not propose measures 
as Secretary of Staté for India; bat as a 
Member of Parliament. “Now; that was 
an uneommonly subtle distinction. Was 
the House, then, to understand that this 
Bill was brought in by the Seeretary of 
State for India, or bythe Member for 
Halifax? That was the first question. 
And then, where was the distinetion’ be- 
tween matters of administration in India 
and matters of legislation, if the former 
required the help of legislation to carry 
them out? Suppose that some: question 
of dealing with the religious prejudices of 
the Natives of India arose; upon which the 
legislative authority of that House was 
required. It. was most unlikely that'any 
such authority would be given ; but was 
that the sort of question’ upon which ‘the 
Council was or was ‘not to be consulted? 
The explanation ‘of the right hon, Gentle 
man seemed so far to narrow the ground 
that it was very difficult to say on what 
questions the Council’ were to be’ con- 
sulted, i Ky 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he’ wished 
to explain that when he alluded to legis+ 
lative power he spoke of legislation im that 
Ifouse of Parliament, and not of legisla 
tion in India ; ‘and he ‘bad referred tothe 
measures which his right hon.’ Friend (Sit 
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Charles: Wood) had introduced, not. simply 
as Secretary of State, but as a Member 
of: that: House [Mr. Heyuzy: Hear! ]— 
such measures as he would be unable to 
introduce if he were merely Secretary of 
State for India, and.not a Member of that 
House. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
Sin CHARLES NAPIER, in rising to 


move that the Report of the Committee on 
Greenwich Hospital be carried into effect, 
said that. the Report reflected great eredit 
upon its/authors. Greenwich Hospital was 
founded by William III. at the request of 
his.Queen. . Certain rules were laid down, 
describing the object and management of 
the hospital, from which it was evident 
that Greenwich Hospital was founded for 
the benefit of disabled and wounded sea- 
men, to, provide for the orphans of those 
who were killed aud wounded, and also for 
the wives, widows, and children of disabled 
seamen. These children were to be re- 
ceived, educated, and taught to maintain 
themselves. Subsequent provisions were 
made that the children of merchant sea- 
wen’ who, had. been killed in action or 
drowned should be received in the hospital, 
and.it was also elear.that the advantages 
of the hospital were not to be obtained hy 
any naval. persons above the degree of 
master’s mate. In 1705, 100 seamen were 
entered in Greenwich Hospital under the 
regulation then made; in 1706 another 
100..were entered, and so on until in the 
year 1814, 2,710, had been entered. The 
number had .been since fixed at 2,642, 
In 1814 the Government granted pensions 
to. seamen for length of service amount- 
ing to, 9d. a, day for fifteen years’ service, 
and.1s..aday for twenty years’ service, and 
those pensions were given on precisely the 
same grounds asthe half pay to officers after 
a war, || From 1814 to 1829, no less than 
£2,000,000 of Greenwich Hospital money 
had been paid as, pensions to. seamen for 
length of service by the Government. It 
was then foond out that the pensions were 
illegally paid out of these funds, and an 
Act. of Parliament was passed exculpating 
the Government, which bad since paid the 
pensions out of the usual Estimates. The 
number of yaeancies in Greenwich Hos- 
pital had. gone on increasing from only 
eleven vacancies in 1848. to 1,124 vacan- 
cies in 1860, Would,any one believe that 
if the funds of Greenwich Hospital liad been 
properly. administered, there would now be 
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1,124 vacancies? The seamen of the most 
valuable class, according to the Commis- 
sioners, were unwilling to enter Greenwich 
Hospital under the existing. regulations, 
and hence the diminution in the number of 
inmates. It was plain; however, that 9d. or 
even Is, a day was not, sufficient to main- 
tain men in the same comfort.as they would 
have in Greenwich Hospital if the rules 
were properly administered, He was not 
going to find fault with the present or the 
late Board of Admiralty, but he found 
fault with all the Boards of Admiralty for 
the last sixty or seventy years, because 
they had not paid to Greenwich Hospital 
the attention which it deserved. But that 
was always to be expected whenever any 
Board had too much todo. Those Govern- 
ments had not even taken the paiustoinform 
seamen scattered throughout the country 
of their right of admissiou to the hospital, 
A poor wounded sailor living in the north 
of Scotland or at the Land’s End knew no 
more of Greenwich Hospital than the Man 
in the Moon. Even if seamen did know 
and wished to enter, they were usually 
obliged to beg their way up to town, and 
that was a thing which the defenders of 
their country ought not to be reduced to. 
In the hospital all distinctions of rank were 
effaced, and badges of good conduct car- 
ried with them neither emolument nor 
practical distinction. Was that the way 
in which the seamen of England—men 
who had served for twenty or thirty years 
in all parts of the world—ouglit to be treat- 
ed? Another grievance was that when a 
pensioner obtained leave of absence to visit 
his relatives his rations were stopped, and 
he was allowed no payment in lieu of them. 
The consequence was that he was obliged 
to beg his way. back to the hospital. He 
thought that seamen and the public were 
under a deep debt of gratitude to the 
hon. Member for Gateshead and his col- 
Jeagues on the Commission for their Re- 
port, and the way in whieh they had laid 
bare the iniquitous system which had been 
going on in the hospital for seventy or 
eighty years. Until he (Sir Charles Na- 
pier) brought the subject forward last year, 
nothing was comparatively known of that 
system, and even then the Government 
asked him very hard for a reprieve. No- 
thing could be more irksome than the lives 
of these poor people, shut up as they were 
in astate of idleness in the hospital. It was 
not very astonishing then to tind them flock. 
ing tothe public-houses when they got out, 
because after their mere material wants had 
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been ‘cared: for in: the shospital; they had no 
kind of amusement or employment: to while 
‘away’ the:-time! | Indeed, the. Admiralty 
seemed ‘to take a delight in depriving these 

rmen of everything which could make 
fife bearable, for it’ was not) many years 
ago that some little employment, im supply- 
ing small articles to the mavy was taken 
away fron: them, although they were only 
paid half what the article’ cost when it 
was supplied by others. Then with re- 
gard to the wives and widows of the sea- 
‘men, for whese benefit also ‘the. hospital 
had been designed, the Report of the Com- 
missioners stated that the wives were wliolly 
ignored, that they received nothing but the 
broken food: and offal of the hospital, And 
even when they washed their husband’s 
linen they reeeived no portion of the money, 
which was thereby saved to. the hospital. 
He admitted that when an outpensioner 
went into Greenwich Hospital, he should 
give up his pension to the hospital in re- 
turn for the subsistence and comforts he 
obtained there ; but if a seaman had been 
wounded, and had Jost, perhaps, a limb, 
he maintained that the pension given to 
the seamen on that account should not be 
taken from him on his entering Greenwich 
Hospital. These pensions were given to 


the seamen in the same way as to officers, 
and it’ was ‘extraordinary, if the latter re- 
tained the pensions, that the: former were 


not allowed to do so. The Commissioners 
stated that the officers had no business in 
Greenwich Hospital as pensioners. By Act 
of Parliament no persons above the rank 
of a master’s mate had any right there as 
pensioners or on the foundation, though 
they might be in the hospital: to do the 
necessary duties of supervision as governor 
or captain. If the whole ‘of: the’ funds 
of Greenwich Hospital were laid hold 
of and divided among the men, they would 
receive a much larger allowance, and 
would’ be: made. more comfortable, than 
at present. But in a national: point of 
view he admitted that it. was proper, by 
maintaining’ the hospital, to show the 
world how weli England took care of her 
seamen. The Commissioners said that un- 
less their suggestions: were adopted «it 
would be better to turn the place into an in- 
firmary for sick seamen. But he was far 


from wishing to see that done, for at pre- | 


sent it stood as a noble monument, and as 
the ships passed up and down the river the 
sailors might point to it and say, ** There 
‘is: a place for me to go: when I am worn 
qut:.in the service:of my country.’’ In 
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that. way men were indoced ‘to enter ithb 
navy, as othe best profession they :could 
adopt. With regard to the salaries of the 
officers attached to the hospital, the large 
sum which went‘in this way ¢rippléd'the 
funds of the hospital altogether.” ‘There 
were then, the Civil Commissionets, who 
had been, in his opinion, the,canse of much 
of the mismangement existing ‘at. Green- 
wich. They were suppdsed.,to meet, once 
a week, or oftener if necessary ; and, in 
point of fact, they ‘met evéry ‘Thursday, 
and passed a couple of hours ‘or so in trans. 
acting the business which devolved ‘upon 
them. Two of these Comtnissioners’ re- 
sided in London, and could know: nothing 
of what went on at Greenwich.) Then as 
to the schools, the Commissioners reported 
that now the female school was ‘abolished 
the female children of pensioners were left 
uncared: for, and in ‘many ' instances’ be- 
came additions to the ubfortunate creatures 
who frequented the streets of! Greenwich. 
Such a state of things was most discredit. 
able, and ought to be instantly remedied. 
Then asto the boys'schools he would confine 
the lower school to the sons of sailors, who 
would-receive a plain education to fit them 
for the profession ‘of sailors =) but. ifany 
boy exhibited especial talent he should be 
removed ‘to: the upper school. Upon; the 
question of expense, the Commissioners 
showed that if the reforms they proposed 
were carried out, a smaller number of ofi- 
cers would suffice at a greatly diminished 
cost. Upon one point he did: uot ‘agree 
with the Commissioners. | He thought the 
Governor, although he was not the working 
head, ought to be allowed a‘house in which 
he could befittingly receive Royalty wheun- 
ever the hospital was honoured by ‘its pre- 
sence. He quite approved the suggestion 
that the superintendent with: the rankvof 
Rear-Admiral, and two captains, should be 
appointed only for the space of five ‘years, 
as that would instre active and ‘efficient 
officers. :: It was’ high time something was 
done 'to fill up the ranks of the navy, for 
at present all our attempts ‘to create a re- 
serve had failed.» The new reserve scheme 
had: only produced 1,300: mem instead ‘of 
30,000 men, and in this: great: maritime 
country it was disgraceful to:find sucha 
laek of ‘volunteers'to man our ships.) The 
disgrace, however, chiefly attached to those 
who raled the country, and-if the noble 
Lord would only: announce that Greenwich 
Hospital—the » séanren’s “palace, ‘and | the 
provision of a grateful country for honest 
services—should be placed upon’ a:proper 
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footing; such a declaration: would. obviate 


much of the difficulty now experienced in 
obtaining: men for the nary. 


Amendment proposed, 

“To leaye out from the word‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order, to add the words, “ it is 
the opinion of this House that the Report of the 
Coiimission on'Greenwich Hospital should be car- 
ried into effect.” 


instead thereof: 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be. left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Armirnat WALCOTT, in seconding the 
Motion said, the Commissioners had in his 
opinion discharged with great ability and 
fidelity the duties. which they had been 
appointed to perform. From the evidence 
which was adduced before them there could 
be no doubt that Greenwich Hospital had 
long been neglected, and it was, he thought, 
to be regretted that our seamen should be 
compelled to. come to that House for that 
redress and encouragement which ought to 
have been afforded them by the Board of 
Admiralty, whieh might, of its own autho- 
rity, have carried ‘into effect the essential 
recommendations of the Commissioners. 
His hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Charles 
Napier) had gone so fully into the details 
of the bad working of the present system 
in the Hospital, that he need not enter at 
any length into the subject. One fact, 
however, he might be permitted to state, 
and that was, in those cases in which an 
allowance of 10d. a day was made to the 
seamen having families living out of the 
Hoxpital for the purpose of maintaining 
themselves, they preferred almost dying of 
illness to going into the Infirmary, because 
when they did so the allowance of 10d. a 
day was stopped, and their ability to sup- 
port their wives and children at an end 
whilst continuing in the Infirmary. He 
thanked his gallant Friend (Sir Charles 
Napier) for having brought similar cases of 
hardship under the notice of the House, 
particularly in regard to the schools. He 
wished, before he sat down, to remind him 
that he had on a previous occasion men- 
tioned an instance in which he said a sea- 
man who had lost a limb had received a 
pension of a shilling a day only for a year. 
Now, when his gallant Friend had made 
that: statement he doubted its accuracy, 
and on subsequent inquiry he ascertained 
‘that when men were so disabled, a pension 
warying. from is. to' 2s. was granted to 
each in the first instance only for a year, 
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but then at the end of that time the pen- 
sioner was re-surveyed with the view of 
discovering the extent of his disability, and 
a permanent pension of 1s., 1s. 6d., or 2s. 
was conferred upon him, the amount de- 
pending upon the extent of power which 
his injury left him to assist himself. He 
indulged the hope that all sensible modifi- 
cations in the conduct, discipline, and man- 
agement of the Hospital for its better effi- 
ciency and the comfort of the Pensioners, 
would at once be carried out by the Board 
of Admiralty in the event the Motion of 
his gallant Friend might not be acceeded 
to by the House. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, that he 
had spoken upon the authority of a certifi- 
cate given to one of the men. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
was very much obliged to his gallant 
Friend who had just spoken for having 
removed the impression which the re- 
marks made by the hon. and gallant 
Admiral the Member for Southwark on 
a former evening were calculated to convey 
with respect to the conduct of the Ad- 
miralty in granting pensions. He had un- 
fortunately spoken before the gallant Ad- 
miral on that occasion, as he was generally 
compelled to do before the Admirals ad- 
dressed the House, and, therefore, he had 
not had an opportunity of contradicting his 
statement, that a poor man who had lost 
a limb had received a pension only fora 
year—a statement which he was surprised 
an officer of his experience in the service 
did not at once perceive must be incorrect. 
Now, the fact was, that when a sailor Jost 
a limb a provisional pension was grant- 
ed him, with a view of affording a given 
time to ascertain whether the injury done 
him was or was not so severe as to prevent 
him from doing anything to earn his own 
livelihood, by the result of which injury 
the permanent amount of his pension was 
regulated. In taking that course the Ad- 
miralty were actuated by the most humane 
feeling, and certainly did not deserve to be 
stigmatized as having committed an act so 
unworthy of the department as that to 
which the hon. and gallant Admiral had 
referred. Passing, however, from that 
point, he must express his regret that his 
hon. and gallant Friend opposite (Admiral 
Walcott) appeared, to some extent, to find 
fault with the Admiralty for not having 
taken upon themselves the reform of Green- 
wich Hospital. If his hon. and gallant 
Friend, however, supposed they would 
have time to enter into an investigation 
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of :all:the details connected with the‘ work- 
ing of that old and extensive institution, ie 
could ‘hardly ‘have formed an adequate idea 
of the ‘various. other duties which they had 
to perform. « For his own part, he thought 
his noble Friend the Duke of Somerset, and 
his colleagues at the Admiralty, had taken 
a wiser course—being aware that tliere 
were many matters connected with the Hos- 
pital which required. revision—in appoint- 
ing: a Commission to inquire into the sub- 
jeet, composed of able-men who could give 
due time to its full investigation, and ar- 
rive at correct conclusions with respect to 
the. requirements of the case. © To that 
Commission he could not allude without 
offering his thanks, and those of the Go- 
vernment, to the hon. Gentleman the Mem: 
ber for Gateshead (Mr. Hutt) and his col- 
leagues, who had devoted much time and 
attention to the objects of the inquiry, and 
the result of whose labours was a most va- 
luable and interesting Report. 

He now came to the Motion before the 
House, to which he could not assent in the 
shape in which it stood. Indeed, the pro- 
poser of that Motion had himself furnished 
abundant grounds for not agreeing to it, 
inasmuch, while asking that the Report of 
the Commissioners should be carried into 
effect, he had found fault with several of the 
recommendations which that Report con- 
tained. Her Majesty’s Government —he 
would not say had aetually deecided—but 
were prepared immediately to give their 
attention to a plan for effecting improve- 
ments in the schools, a subject which form- 
ed one\of the most important branches of 
the Report ; and if the gallant Admiral 
would alter the terms of his Motion to 
those in which it stood on the Paper a few 
days ago, he should offer no opposition on 
the part of the Government to its adop- 
tion; Action could: be taken in ireference 
to the schools without there being a neces- 
sity for any Act of Parliament, and the 
matter was one that was really pressing and 
important. In very much of what the gal- 
lant Admiral had said as to the defects of 
those schools he entirely concurred, and he 
hoped that ina short time the plan which 
was at present before the Board might be 
carried into effect. It could not be denied 
that there was one. point in which the Com- 
missioners gave a very favourable, perhaps, 
too favourable a view—namely, as to) the 
revenues /of the Hospital. One’ iof their 
propesals wos that. the seamen entering 
Greenwich Hospital should retain their 
pensions, but that these should be ap- 
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On ‘the propriety of: this system ‘he would 
not offer any opinion, but it was evident 
that it amounted, in'other words, to 2 pro- 
posal for doubling the, !yearly:subsidy ito 
the Hospital, the probable increase being 
ealculated at something like: £20,000, 
The Commissioners, in recommending :that 
very large cxpenses should ‘be jncutred: in 
increasing the accommodation of the build: 
ing, were clearly calculating on an’: ex- 
eess of income, which: he eould not think 
Her Majesty's Government would be justi- 
fied in contemplating without an express 
grant on the part of~ the House of Com- 
mons. A point demanding the serious at: 
tention of the Board of Admiralty, which 
would | be given to it the moment. they 
had time’ at their disposal during! ithe 
recess, was the question of providing ae- 
eommodation for the wives ‘and. children 
of the pensioners. . Various proposals had 
been made by the Commissioners; one 
being that part of the hospital shouldbe 
appropriated towards the residence of mar- 
tied pensioners and their families; another 
that model Jodging-houses should be built ; 
and: a: third, that certain houses :in the 
town. of Greenwieh, forming! part of) the 
property of the hospital, should be iallotted 
to the wives of pensiouers, . These were 
all valuable suggestions ;. but there was 
one point in'the Report with which he was 
unable to agree. There seemed | to be 
throughout: a feeling on the part ofi‘the 
Commissioners. that because the +hospital 
was capable of containing |2,700., persons 
it was necessary that it should be always 
filled with that: number, It ought, to be 
borne in mind that the institution was)one 
not calculated exclusively ‘or time of. peace, 
but mainly for seasons of war, when, after 
great battles, enormous numbers of wound- 
ed sailors, maimed and crippled in. every 
way, came to Greenwich. to find/a home: 
It therefore seemed advisable te him that 
the hospital should: not. be filled allcat 
once, but that regard should be had te its 
purposes: of ultimate utility in. the event of 
war. Recommendations with respect: to 
the constitution of the establishment.and 
the redistribution or diminution of the: of- 
ficers were embodied in the Report,| but in 
the opinion of the Admiralty, it: was -very 
doubtful whether these arrangements could 
lie earricd out: till an Act of Parliament 
had been obtained for the parpose: They 
could searcely be charged with neglect) 6f 
duty in. not having carried out all the sug+ 
gestions contained in.s Report :whieh had 
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only: been two months in their possession, 
amb whiel: it'was only due to; the officers 
of the hospital to submit in the first in- 
stance for their consideration. As he had 
already mentioned, the Admiralty had pre- 
pared a plan for the improvement of the 
schools, which he hoped before long would 
be carried into effect, and during the re- 
cess the questions of the model _lodging- 
houses and other. matters for the comfort 
of the pensioners would be taken up; and 
when ‘Parliament met again the Board 
would be prepared to state the course they 
would adopt in reference to this Report. 

Sim MICHAEL SEYMOUR said, that 
he shared the feeling of regret expressed 
by the Commissioners in their Report that 
a noble institution like Greenwich Hospital 
had fallen so far short of the intentions of 
its founder. He found that in 1805 the 
charge for salaries and maintenance of the 
institution amounted to £21,800; it sup- 
ported 2,460 pensioners, the expenses in 
connection with them being £69,700, | In 
1859 the amount of salaries and mainte- 
nanee had inereased to £55,700; only 
1,600 pensioners were sheltered by the 
hospital, the cost of whom had fallen to 
£44,000.. The upper school too was far 
too predominant in numbers, and he thought 
that patronage had much to do with the 
increase. He had the greatest pleasure, 
therefore, in’ supporting the Motion of his 
gallant Friend. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, that although he 
had not the honour of belonging to the 
profession of the navy he wished to say 
that he thought the thanks of the House 
were due 'to the gallant Admiral who had 
brought this subject under their notice, 
and also to the Commissioners who had in- 
vestigated it with so much ability. Their 
Report ought to be studied by every person 
who took an interest in the welfare of the 
navy, As to the answer of the noble Lord, 
he could not receive it with entire satisfac- 
tion.. He was glad to hear that the Go- 
vernment intended to consider the subject 
of ‘the schools and ‘model lodging-houses ; 
but' the most important question was the 
proper application of the funds of the hos- 
pital.’ He was sure that: no one who had 
read the Report of the Commission could 
tome to’ any other conelusion than that 
there ‘had been ao scandalous misapplica- 
tion of the funds of Greenwich Hospital, 
and that great injustice had been done to 
the seamen of the country. He believed 
that there was no necessity for an Act of 
Parliament, and that the Board of Ad 
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j miralty had full powers) to carry out: the 
| main recommendations of the Commission, 
| which was.all that the gallant Admiral re- 
quired. He. wished that ithe Government 
| had promised that the funds, ameunting to 
| £156,000 a year, should in, future be ap- 
plied faithfully to the benefig of our sailers 
and of their widows and children. | There 
could be no exeuse of want of money, be- 
cause there was a surplus of £238,000 a 
year, and the expenditure of that surplus 
in mining operations was, to say, the least 
of it, very doubtful. There was little dif- 
ference between the Resolution to which 
the noble Lord the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty was ready to assent and the Reso- 
lution of the gallant Admiral. If pressed 
to a division, be should give the Motion 
his cordial support. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he did 
not think that his hon. Friend (Mr. Briscoe) 
exactly understood how this question had 
arisen, His hon. Friend seemed to imagine 
that this Report had somehow fallen from 
the skies, and that the Admiralty felt great 
unwillingness to carry it into effect. But 
the facts were that the Board of Admiralty 
themselves deemed the eubjeet fit for in- 
quiry, that they appointed the Commission, 
that the Commission had only just reported, 
and that it was the intention of the Admiralty 
to consider that Report.. No one said that 
every recommendation of the Commission 
ought to be literally earried into effect, and 
the only pledge therefore which the Go- 
vernment could properly give was, that they 
would consider the Report with a view to 
carrying it into effect ina manner most 
conducive to the public service. There were 
two questions of great importance to be 
considered. One was whether an Act of 
Parliament was necessary. His hon. Friend 
said that no Act was necessary ; but, with 
great submission to him, he thought that 
if the Admiralty had any doubt they would 
do better to consult the Law Officers of the 
Crown rather than trust. entirely’ to the 
opinion of his hon. Friend or of anyone 
not learned in the state of the law upon the 
subjeet.. The other question was, whether 
the House should be asked to vote a con- 
siderable ‘sum of money in addition to the 
revenue of the hospital. Those points cer- 
tainly required consideration. They were 


not to be decided at once without a mo- 
ment’s thought, and therefore his noble 
Friend the: Secretary to the Admiralty 
said, that having appointed the Commission 
themselves, having just received their Re- 





port, and being 


ly ready to consider” 
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it with a view to carry its recommenda. 
tions into effect, the Board of Admiralty 
ought to haye time to do so, and that the 
House, ought not to pledge itself by a vote 
that, every, recommendation should be 
carried into effect without regard to the 
amount of money required or whether an 
Act of Parliament. was necessary or not. 
He, thought that reply, perfectly reason- 
able, and that to adopt the Resolution was 
not a practical mode to attain the end which 
the gallant Admiral had in view, 

Mr. AtperMan SALOMONS said, the 
proposition of the noble Lord the Secretary 
to the Admiralty was a very reasonable 
one,,as they had come to the discussion 
unprepared, and really expected a discus- 
sion of a very different nature, . As to the 
schools, the funds might be appropriated 
in,respect to them with much greater ad- 
vantage to the publie service. There were 
some parts within the hospital which were 
capable of improvement, and with regard 
to which it was in the power of the Board 
of Admiralty to take immediate action. Of 
this kind was the case of petty officers 
who were compelled to. mess with those 
who had been common sailors in the same 
ahip, Then there was a mixing up of 
sailors and marines, and as they never 
agreed very well when on board ship, it 
was a matter of no surprise that they did 
not. agree in the hospital... The means of 
admission might be facilitated, and many 
minor restrictions might be removed which 
operated asa hardship on the sailors. It 
certainly was too much, however, to force 
the Report on the Government before the 
Board of Admiralty hada full opportunity 
of considering its details. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he be- 
lieved that the bon. and gallant Admiral had 
done no more than his duty in directing 
the attention of the House to the important 
and interesting Report on Greenwich Hos- 
pital. He trusted, however, that after the 
statement of the noble Lord opposite the 
gallant, Admiral would not press his Motion 
to adivision. It had been said that the 
Motion must not be construed literally ; 
but they could: only look to the wotds of 
the Motion as it stood, the fair and reason- 
able interpretation of which was that all 
‘the essential and important recommenda- 
tions of the Commission were forthwith to 
be carried into effect. He for one was 
not prepared to go that length. The im- 
_ pression on his mind when at the Admiralty 
was that the state of the hospital was not 
satisfactory, and that an inquiry should be 
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instituted. The présent ‘Board ‘of Admi- 
ralty, adopting the same’ view, ‘appoiite? 
a Commission, and “he concurréd most cor? 
dially in the tribute of admiration that had 
been paid to the full “and” able’ “Report 
which they had prepared. © They lad now 
before them a full aad able Repoit, and 
they had heard from the noble Lord‘oppo: 
site what were the intentions of the Go. 
vernment. Still that Report ‘had not beer 
in the hands of tlie Government more than 
two months, and therefore he thought that 
the noble Lord had met’the Motion ‘ina 
perfectly fair spirit, when he pledged: the 
Board of Admiralty to ‘take the’ Report 
into consideration, and at the ‘¢onmitience: 
ment of next Session to state how far'they 
were prepared to carry its more important 
recommendations into effect. ‘They’ could 
hardly expect the Admiralty to’ say moré 
than that, nor was he prepared to pledge 
himself absolutely to support all the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners. He 
would, however, strongly press om the Ad 
miralty the question of the ‘pensions and 
the destitute condition of ‘the’ wives of our 
seamen. Nothing had created ‘a‘stronger 
feeling of indignation in’ his mind than'te 
find that numbers of the wives of seamen 
in Greenwich Hospital were actually ‘re. 
ceiving parish pay, and that applications 
were frequent to the hospital to discharge 
the husbands, it order’ that’ their wives 
might be discharged from ‘the unions. 
There were various other’ portions of the 
Report which he thought well deserving 
their attention, and he sincerely hoped that 
steps would be taken to place this fine in- 
stitution on a satisfactory footing. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he thought there 
ought to be a material change, which should 
be carried into effect as soon as’ possible, 
but he did not think it right to’ bind’ the 
Government down to details by Resolution. 
However able the Report was he could nét 
agrec in all its provisions, and he would 
propose that a change should be made im 
the terms of the Resolution ‘to the effeét 
that the Report should be’ taken’ into con- 
sideration with a view to carrying’ the''re- 
commendations into effect in such a*man- 
ner as might ‘be most conducive ‘to the 
public interest, 

Mr. SPEAKER said; an Amendment 
could not be moved to the Motion of’ the 
hon, end ‘gallant Admiral: ' 

Mr. LINDSAY said he offered! the 
Amendment as a suggestion to” his ‘lion. 
and gallant Friend witha view of prevett- 
ing a division: HOG 9) 
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Mm HENLEY, said, that. the Report 
of the, Committee disclosed a very extra- 
ordinary state of things. No one could 
peruse it without, being satisfied that un- 
less, some, interference had taken, place the 
whole,.proceeds of that noble establish- 
ment would have been swallowed up by 
people: for whom it, was never intended, 
The misapplication of the funds, the enor- 
mous expenditure of the, establishnent, the 
unfavourable contrast which it presented 
to similar, institutions. on the other side of 
the, water, were all set forth in the Report; 
and,| with: these, facts before them, the 
Government could have no, difficulty in 
determining what, course to pursue. He 
thought it should he left entirely to the 
discretion of the Government to devise a 
remedy, and that they, ought not to be tied 
down to any particular plan, When the 
noble, Lord, expressed his fear that the 
Report gave too sanguinea view of the 
reyenue of the hospital, he was sorry no 
hint. was, given that the pruning knife 
would. be vigorously applied to the esta- 
blishment, which had a tendency to expand 
ina very rapid manner. The question was 
full of interest, and from the Report of 
the Committee on Greenwich Hospital on 
the one hand, and the Report of the Man- 
ning Commission on the other, it was not 
dificult to understand why seamen were 
disinclined, to, enter the Royal Navy,, The 
present state of things was one which, to 
say the, least, of it, left ample room for 
amendment... He hoped the gallant Admi- 
ral, would;amend his Resolution, or, better 
still, withdraw it, leaving the whole matter 
to the reaponsibility, of the Admiralty. If 
they did act, then would be the time for 
the House to express their opinion,on the 
Report and the conduct of the Government. 

Viscount, PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
think what.has fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman, who has just sat down is really 
the good ;sense of the matter. I should 
hope, the. House will concur with him; that 
this. discussion, may ,now, be considered 
closed; that. you, Sir, may now leave the 
chair, and that, we way go into Committee 
of, Supply. .. If, this were a case in which 
an important, recommendation had been 
made by a Committee or Commission to 
whieh Government bad paid no attention ; 
if there, were good grounds to, suppose that 


it was not the intention of the. Government | 


to pay any attention to it, and the Report 
had .been; lying along time on, the table, 
there might be good reason or, opportunity 
for hon. Members to interfere and press 
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by Resolution on Government the necessity 
for action. , But this ia not a case of that 
kind, .There is a Report of a peg tse 
appointed by the present’ Board of Aidmi- 
ralty ; the Report, as stated ‘by my #oble 
Friend, has only been in the hands of the 
Admiralty a couple of months, if so Tong, 
and the noble Lord the Secretary for’ the 
Admiralty has declared that it’is the in: 
tention of the Admiralty ‘at the ‘earliest 
opportunity to take the Report into ‘con- 
sideration, with a view to acting’ upon it. 
Well, now, that seems a state of things 
in which the House need not interpose 
between the Government and their respon- 
sibility, and at the close of the Session 
dictate to Her Majesty’s Government’ the 
manner in which they are to act upon the 
Report. I hope the House will adopt the 
recommendation of the right hon. ‘Gentle- 
man, and, having received from the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Admiralty an 
intimation of their intention to act upon 
the Report, they will leave the mattér ‘to 
the responsibility of the Government. 

Lord LOVAINE said, hé quite ‘con- 
curred with what had fallen from the noble 
Lord. He should be very sorry, in such a 
case, to tie the hands of the Admiralty ; 
but he would remind the House that what- 
ever they did by way of peusions for those 
serving in the navy, they must do the same 
for the sister service. 

Avira, DUNCOMBE recommended the 
gallant Admiral to withdraw the Motion, 
or adopt the suggestion of the noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Admiralty. He could 
not support it in its present form... The 
erection of model lodging-houses for the 
families of the pensioners was a stép in 
the right direction, but he, hoped fey 
would be, in the first instance, adopted 
only to, a limited extent, till it was seen 
whether they gave satisfaction. 

Sis JAMES ELPHINSTONE inquired 
whether the noble Lord the Secretary for 
the Admiralty would lay on. the table the 
opinions of the officers of Greenwich Hos- 
pital with regard to the Report of the Com- 
mission, He understood that Sir James 
Gordon had written a very, able statement 
on the subject, which it was most-desirable 
should be produced. * 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
had no, objection to the production of that 
Report if it were moved for. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Sir, CHARLES NAPIER ‘said, he 
would now move his Resolution with the 
suggested alterations. 
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- Amendment proposed, 
Fo leavé out from the word'‘ That’ to the end 

of the Question, in order to. add ‘the! words: ‘in 
the opinion of, this. ; House, the. Report of the 
Commission on Greenwich Hospital should be 
taken into the immediate consideration of the Go- 
vernment, ‘with the view of carrying into effect 
the recommendations ‘contiined in the Report ‘in 
sueh, manner,as may be most conducive to the 
public interests,’ ’’ 


instead. thereof. 


Viscount PALMERSTON ° said, he 
hoped the gallant Admiral would not press 
the Motion:to # division after the declara- 
tions of the Government. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said; that the 
gallant Admiral’s Motion mérely expressed 
what the Government had already under- 
taken’ to do; and he saw no necessity for 
pressing it. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be feft out stand part of the Question,” 

Pat, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


House in Committee. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair, 
(In the Committee.) 

{1.), £12,000, Retirement to Officers of 
the Navy. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, he saw 
no necessity for retirement in the higher 
lists of naval officers. It was impossible 
for him to consent to the noble Lord’s 
plan, which was very incomplete and full 
of inconsistencies. | Captains, when they 
arrived at the’ head of the list, were to be 
placed ‘on the list of retired officars at 20s. 
a day; at present those’ officers received 
25s. a day, and the noble Lord was about 
to take off 5s. Now, that was not fair, 
nor was it satisfactory to the service, not 
a man of which’ had, to his knowledge, 
spoken favourably of it. The scheme would 
place at the disposal of the Admiralty a 
great many vacancies, and enable it, by a 
system of favouritism, to fill them up with 
young and inexperienced officers, to the 
prejudice of old and deserving officers of 
many times their length of service. If 
the period should come again when it was 
difficult to get an admiral under sixty years 
of age it might be advisable to establish 
a fresh retirement; but when there were 
plenty. of qualified officers in their prime 
who could be appointed to the rank of ad- 
miral, ‘he saw no reason for asking the 
House to vote £15,000 or £20,000 a year 
to carry out such a useless object... He 
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would not persevere with his séheme, ‘10 
Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE ‘saa! 
he was opposed ‘to this’ proposal on’ three. 
grounds—first, because it wotld ‘et ‘off 
mates’ time’; sécondly, becanse it did not! 
allow the time an officer ‘served’ in the! 
Coastguard to count in his favétir ? and! 
thirdly, becatise of the manner in whith ft! 
dealt with commanders ‘onthe reserved! 
list. There was no wiore! ‘reasoh why the 
time for which an officer served ‘as ‘mate! 
when he probably discharged ‘very iniport’ 
tant duties—should be cut off, than there 
was for entting off the time of a lieutetant’ 
or ‘adjutant in the army from ‘his: period of! 
service. A captain in the navy infornied 
him that he had acted as first lieutenant of 
the commodore’s ship on the coast of Africa’ 
while he was 4 mate; ‘that ariother mate’ 
commanded a 20-gun corvette ;' and that 
another mate did the duty of first Tei 
tenant of the same corvette. Thus ‘these’ 
three officers on the coast of Africa at that 
period were mates, and yet not’ otie ‘hour 
of that service was to be allowed to count: 
Again, why should they strike off the time! 
during which an officer was employed ‘in 
the Coastguard — perhaps ae irksome’ a’ 
service as any that an officer could have to 
perform, and one in’ which they’were ex’ 
posed to many casualties? He could name 
officers who had been maimed and wounded’ 
on those stations ealled the fighting sta- 
tions, in which there had been skirmishes’ 
nearly as formidable as little actions: © If 
they took the actual work a Coastgiiard: 
officer was called upon to perform, it was’ 
fully as hard as that discharged by officers’ 
serving either in the Mediterranean ‘or on 
board the guardships at the home’ ports.’ 
The officers on the reserved list’ derived: 
their position from an‘ aetual bargain ‘with 
the Admiralty. ‘One of them wroté'to tell® 
him that in July, 1856, the Adniiralty re 
fused to allow him to command a merchant" 
steamer on the ground that “ officers of" 
high rank are not supposed to accept civil’ 
engagements.”” The Admiralty now’ pro‘! 
posed to reduce this officer to the rank of 
commander. Some of these officers’ had 
served at Trafalgar and the Nile. The whole 
increase of pay they demanded would be buat 
small, and yet, while the Admiralty were’ 
wasting millions of money in the maleon- 
struction of ships and in building useless 
vessels, they refused ‘these officers” the’ 
miserable and paltry sim to which’ they" 
were entitled by the express and delibertite” 
bargain that the Admiralty liad eritered® 
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into, with’ them;, He) had. submitted the 
order in.Counceil; of 1851 to the eminent 
lawyer, Mrvy Lush) /Q.C., for; his. opinion. 
Mr, Lush stated, in answer, that the ques- 
tion was not one of legal cognizance, but 
that if the order.in Council had been em- 
bodied: in, an Act,.of Parliament, or was 
in, the nature of a contract that could 
be enforced .in,a. court of law, he should 
haye..no. difficulty .in) advising that the 
claims of the captains upon the reserved 
list were well founded. That opinion was 
in a.remarkable. manner confirmed by the 
hon.; aud |learned Attorney General the 
other, day in regard. to compensation to 

ons whose offices. were abolished, they 
themselves being ready still to discharge 
their duty, He,agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman the, Member for Droitwich that 
this question.ought to be referred to a 
Commission, and, investigated as a whole, 
Great dissatisfaction existed among the 
officers in the navy. The naval. service 
was in fact an underpaid service, and offi- 
cers were called upon to contribute jto it 
from their private means, Complaints had 
now reached a height that was prejudicial 
to the discipline of the navy, and the ques- 
tion ought to be examined by a Commis- 
sion, consisting mot only of professional 
men, but also of those who understood what 
a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work 
really was, 

Sm MICHAEL SEYMOUR said, he 
could not belp thinking that the proposal 
of the noble Lord the Secretary, to the 
Admiralty fell far short of the measure 
that was needed for the settlement of a 
question that was becoming quite alarming, 
All classes of naval officers had a more or 
less reasonable claim for consideration at 
the hands of ‘the, noble Lord. His plan 
had one condition, that of age, which must 
be of an, arbitrary and in some respects 
usjust character in regard to the officers 
affected by, it... Take the case, too; of 
mates... In the Conimission om the various 
services that sat (twenty years ago, presided 
over by.the late Duke of Wellington, it 
was agreed that mates in the navy were as 
fully entitled to be regarded as officers as 
were/ensigns in the army. It was very bard 
that officers who had commanded gunboats 
inthe French ;war as mates and, acting 
lieutenants, were not allowed to count their 
service as, mates; He knew one instance 
where an officer commanded a. gunboat as 
matéifrom, 1809 until 1814, and, he’ justly 
complained that the whole of this time was 
taken:no notice of im his fayour.|; A. lieu- 
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tenant must serve bine; years: n8| mate’ to 
entitle him, to a certain amount of half- 
pay; and there was one case where a gent 
tleman had ‘served within a few weeks of: 
tliat time, but ‘he had been for a long time’ 
amate, Again, as to captains’ half-pay,, 
a good deal of hardship would be imposed. 
Half-pey was in many cases, not a retain- 
ing fee, but a final pension, and it deserved 
consideration whether offieers' wlio had not 
served much should be entitled to. rise ‘in 
the amount of their, half-pay, | If the prin- 
ciple of retirement on account, of age was 
to be introduced, it ought, to be applied 
with impartiality to all ranks,’ He could 
not support the scheme before the Comm- 
mittee, and he should be glad to see a 
Commission or a Committee appointed to 
consider the whole subject of pay, pensions, 
and retirements. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON; Sir, Iam 
very much disappointed at the course 
which the Board: of Admiralty has taken 
with regard to this retirement plan. The 
question has been before the House upon 
a previous occasion, and I never heard any 
question discussed in’a fairer spirit, and 
with less approach to anything like party 
feeling on one side of ‘the’ House or the 
other, the only object’ in view being. the 
good of the naval service. But. from 
neither side of the House did I hear a 
single speech in favour of the Government 
scheme. After that discussion I retveived 
innumerable letters. from officers of all 
ranks, from flag officers down to lieutenants, 
of long standing, ;thanking) me for my 
opposition to the measure, and deprecating 
it as anworthy of the Admiralty: and most 
unacceptable to the serviee, and I had 
hoped that, eonsidering the opposition to 
the plan which was manifested: in. this 
House, the Government) would not. have 
persevered with it. At' the head of this 
rétirement scheme the noble Lord has 
placed these remarks :— ! 

“There are thtee ‘requisites for an efficient 
navy,—first, that the principal ‘ranks should be 
supplied with a.sufficient number of officers in the 
prime of life ;, secondly, that officers:who are de- 
sirous and fit to serve should find employment ; 
and, thirdly, that encouragement should be offered 
either by promotion or otherwise, to induée offi- 
cers to serve willingly as long as ‘they’are: effi: 
cient,” 
I defy my noble Frieud ;to prove that: this 
scheme will fulfil any one of these condi-., 
tions. The: first is the most important; 
but what will this scheme do to effedt that 
object ? lL know that my noble Friend will! 
tell me that he bas adopted the privciple 
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of compulsory retirement by age to a cer- 
tain point, and that, therefore, so far as 
that goes he has followed the plan which 
I ventured to propose. I do not think 
that my noble Friend is justified in using 
that argument, because I entirely agree 
with what has just fallen from my hon. 
and gallant Friend, that to justify the ap- 
plication to the navy of the principle of 
compulsory retirement, which is a strong 
one to adopt, it ought to be applied fairly 
throughout the service. I contend that 
if you are to adopt the principle of retire- 
ment by age you must, in order to make it 
fair and acceptable, combine it with some 
other plan, which will give to officers the 
encouragement and the benefit of a regular 
flow of promotion. This plan does not do 
that. You tell the junior ranks of officers 
that at a certain age they are to becompelled 
to retire, but you admit that you are afraid 
to apply this principle to the senior ranks. 
The result will be that there will be no flow 
of promotion. The captains and flag offi- 
cers will not get out of the way, and the 
retirement by age will be enforced upon 
the junior ranks without any compensation, 
Another objection to the plan has been 
adverted to already—namely, that you do 
not allow officers in counting their service 
to reckon the time served as mate. I 
think that that is a great injustice. I do 
entreat the Admiralty, if they are disposed 
to deal with this subject at all, to do so 
upon wide and comprehensive prineiples, and 
upon a plan which shall not only be bene- 
ficial but .acceptable to the naval service, 
The service repudiate this plan ; they dis- 
like it. [Lord CuarENncE Paget dissented. } 
My noble Friend thinks not. Perhaps he 
can give me authorities for that opinion. 
I can only say that I have received a great 
many letters from officers of rank, saying 
that the plan is not acceptable to them, 
that, on the contrary, they dislike and 
repudiate it. The case is one of extreme 
hardship. I cannot forget what Admiral 
Hope, an admirable. man as well as an ex- 
cellent officer, told me last year—perhaps 
as it was a private conversation I ought not 
to mention it, but I state it to his honour 
—that when visiting the north of England 
on the Harbour of Refuge Commission, 
he met at Newcastle one officer who had 
served with him when they were midship- 
men together, but, who was still a lieu- 
tenant in the navy. Perhaps such cases 
must happen in the service, but they are 
severely felt, and we ought to do all we 
can to make them less frequent. Again, 
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I have had letters from officers who served 
as mates doing the duty, but not haying 
the rank of lieutenants. It is very hard 
that such men should not be allowed to 
count the time during which they so served 
as mates. These are the things which 
make the proposed plan so unacceptable to 
the navy, and I deeply regret that the 
present Board of Admiralty, in their desire 
to foree an objectionable system upon the 
service, should refuse a proposal which | 
intend to bring forward in good faith, and 
with no party feeling,— namely, that a 
well constituted Commission should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the whole subject. 
On Tuesday evening next I shall make 
that Motion, and I implore the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, who must 
wish to do what is right by the navy, be- 
fore that day comes, to consider whether 
we ought not to follow in the present 
case an example which has more than onee 
been offered by the army, and refer to a 
well-constituted Commission the considera- 
tion of these difficult and complicated ques- 
tions. Meanwhile I regret the course 
which the Government are taking. I 
think they are making a great mistake, 
Their plan is not one that ought to be 
adopted. 1 know it to be unpalatable 
and unacceptable to the navy, and if the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who has taken 
the lead in opposition to this Vote asks 
the Committee to divide I shall certainly 
deem it my duty to vote with him. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET : — To a 
naval officer in the position which I have 
the honour to hold, there cannot, I think, 
be a more painful duty than that of bring- 
ing forward a scheme for the benefit of his 
profession, Nothing is more easy than to 
state plausible objections to any plan that 
may be proposed for bettering the situa- 
tion of officers in the Navy. It is quite 
impossible to deal with a great service, in- 
cluding a variety of conflicting interests, 
so as to prevent the occurrence of cases of 
hardship. I suppose that is the reason 
why the right hon. Baronet opposite, who 
was at the head of the Admiralty a year 
and a half, never brought before us any 
scheme for improving the position of the 
officers of the navy. He saw a thousand 
difficulties in his way; and found that un- 
der any plan he might adopt cases of hard- 
ship must occur. Nevertheless, consider- 
ing how poignantly he feels the present 
lamentable state of the navy, and what he 
has told us reapecting the geueral discon- 
tent which prevails in the service, I am 
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surprised that he remained so long, at.the 
head of the Admiralty without bringing 
some, comprehensive scheme for all ranks 
before us. The plan which he. left, be- 
hind, him ut.the Admiralty, which he. did 
not submit to Parliament, but which has, 
at, his desire, been laid on the. table, 
would haye been at onee,more expensive 
and, I believe, Jess, advantageous to the 
navy than the one which I have laid be- 
fore the House. We propose to limit our 
exertions to those ranks in which there. is 
no flow of promotion. During the past 
year promotion has been almost at a stand- 
still with respect both to commanders and 
to lieutenants, and we propose to apply re- 
lief where the shoe really pinches. I ad- 
mit that in the event of war, when you,re- 
quire a large number afloat, that admirals 
above a certain age should retire for the 
benefit of the service; but that is not ne- 
cessary at the present moment, and any 
scheme for the compulsory retirement of 
old admirals, such as that recommended 
by the right hon. Baronet opposite, would 
only break the hearts of distinguished, offi- 
cers who served us in all our great wars. 
Men like Lord Dundonald would certainly 
object very strongly to be placed upon.a 
retired list; they would feel it to be a 
stigma upon them, and they would not be 
far wrong. But the right hon. Baronet 
dogs not propose te create a flow of pro- 
motion; he simply wants.to reduce the flag 
list by striking off, a number of old admi- 
rals. ,I admit, that the flag list is too 
large; but nature will clear it, and there 
is no necessity for wounding the feelings 
of distinguished officers on. the brink of the 
grave. Our scheme, therefore, does not 
touch the flag officers. The other objec- 
tions which haye been stated to our scheme 
are—first, that reseryed captains are not 
to be put in the same position as captains 
on the active list; secondly, that mates’ 
time is not to be counted; and thirdly, 
that Coastguard time is not to.be reckoned 
as.of the same value as sea time. ‘I shall 
deal with the last objection first. Surely 
nobody will say that the duties, perils, 
and responsibilities of a Coastguard officer, 
especially in time of war, are to. be com- 
pared for, a moment with those of a sea- 
going officer. ‘l'o give.a Coastguard officer 
the same claim as a sea-going officer, would 
be to pet the same value upon service per- 
formed at home, and service performed in 
eh and urihealthy climates. It would 
interfere to a serious extent with, the pro- 
motion of sea-going officérs, and would cer- 
VOL. CLIX. [rump senizs. ] 
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tainly not tend to the good of the navy. 


With respect to mates’ time,, it is all very 
well to say ihat we should allow mates’ 
time to, be counted; but how would such 
a system operate in practice? How would 
this affect the navy of the present day? 
I am quite aware that in old times mates 
were left in that position for many years; 
but we are not legislating for the past but 
for the future. The officers of the present 
day have served scarcely above two years 
as mates; so that by increasing the period 
of service, including mates’ time, to en- 
title them to increased pay, which you 
must do if mates’ time is to be held to 
be of the same value as lieutenants’ time, 
you would by so much damage their po- 
sition, That was what. the Admiralty, 
dealing for the present and the future, 
could not, with all respect for the old offi- 
cers, propose to do; and now with respect 
to the officers on the reserved list. I am 
perfectly willing to admit that the case 
pointed out by my gallant Friend is a 
hard case; but it must not be supposed 
that the Admiralty are cutting down an 

person’s pay, for not a single officer will 
be put in a worse position than before. 
All that we say is, that if an officer arrives 
at sixty years of age, and has not served 
his country above a certain number of 
years, that officer should retire on his pre- 
sent pay; but that if he has served above 
a certain mumber of years, he should then 
have increased pay; so that all who’ have 
faithfully served their country would be 
benefited by the scheme. There is this 
distinction between the present scheme 
and that proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—that this is principally for’ the 
benefit of the junior ranks of the navy, 
those who have no friends and no influ- 
ence. I cannot admit that his has suffi- 
ciently kept them in view. There was 
one great oversight in the proposal which 
the right hon. Gentleman left at the Ad- 
miralty on quitting office, and that had 
reference to the half-pay of lieutenants on 
the active service list. This is one of the 
most expensive parts of our scheme. We 
propose with regard to the lieutenants on 
the aetive list—the young’ men of the pre- 
sent day—that, according to their service 
afloat, ‘their half-pay should’ increasé from 
4s, to 8s. 6d. a day. These are-the prin- 
cipal features ‘of the scheme I ‘have had 
the honour to submit to the House—the 
full details ‘of which are on the table. --E 
must deny the existence of the genera) dis- 
content that has been spoken of, for I have 
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received a great number of: letters’ ap- 
proving the scheme. ' These letters, how- 
ever, state that the scheme does not go far 
enough; dnd I am willing to admit that; 
but if the Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
be persuaded to give us double the sum I 
will produce a better scheme. The Go- 
vernment, however, must deal with the 
question not only in reference to the offi- 
cers of the navy, but in comparison with 
the officers in the army. I have always 
been told that my gallant brethren in the 
navy are the worst enemies of the service 
in this respect—that when any measure is 
brought forward for the benefit of the ser- 
vice, they throw difficulties in its way by 
bringing forward individual cases of hard- 
ship. I do trust that any such remarks 
may not mar the success of this scheme. 
I do not say that hereafter it may not be 
enlarged upon; but I maintain that it is 
in the right direction, and a very great 
boon to the junior branches of the service, 
and I, therefore, earnestly hope that the 
House will consent to the Estimate which 
is under discussion. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON explained, 
that in what he said just now he did not 
refer to his own scheme, but whenever the 
proper time arrived he should be prepared 
to defend it, What he had said was, that 
the scheme of the present Admiralty was 
bad. and defective; and the noble Lord 
threw the responsibility on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who would not, the no- 
ble Lord said, consent to the expense of a 
good scheme. But it was the duty of the 
Admiralty to tell the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that they would not be induced 
by him to propose a bad scheme. The 
noble Lord then taunted him by observing 
that while at the Admiralty he had not 
proposed to deal with these questions, but 
it should be remembered that during the 
greater part of that time he devoted his 
attention to supply those deficiencies which 
he found existing in the number of ships: 
Nevertheless, the late Board did pay at- 
tention to this subject and produced the 
scheme which had been laid on the table, 
and which, he believed, was acceptable to 
the navy. It had. been his intention to 
deal with every one of the questions alluded 
to by the noble Lord. He dealt with the 
medical officers, and was going, on to deal 
with other ranks in the service; and why 
was it that that intention was not carried 
into effect? The noble Lord forgot the 
pressing demand which was said to exist 
last year on the part of the country for a 


Lord Clarence Paget 
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good Reform Bill; and for ‘the ‘sake’ df 
which the late Administration Were tutti¢d 
out of office ‘before he ‘had’ been” able’ fo 
deal with: that anda great many other 
questions which he was prepared to enter- 
tain. 

Lorn CLARENCE PAGET said, ‘that 
the right hon. Gentleman was mistaken in 
thinking he had stated that the Chancellor 
of ‘the Exchequer refused to allow ‘a larger 
sum, and therefore a better schémé’ contd 
not be produced. What he had said ‘was, 
that the Government ‘were bound to con- 
sider the question of pounds shillings ‘and 
pence, and that no doubt, with a larger sum 
of money, a@ very comprehensive scheme 
might be produced. 

Sim FRANCIS BARING observed, that 
though it was said ‘that nobody approved 
the noble Lord’s scheme, there wavs, he 
believed, a great deal to be approved ‘in 
it. He thought the increase of the ‘half. 
pay according ‘to the sea’ service ‘of ‘the 
officers a very good arrangement. The 
scheme applied a remedy where the ‘shoe 
pinched. The ¢ase was ‘so difficult'a ‘one 
that it was almost impossible’ to suggest a 
plan which should work equally in war or 
peace, still more in a ‘time’ of’ transition 
from war to peace. He was not very fond 
of the limit of age, but in this instance, ‘as 
he understood it, the limit was not one'of 
age only, but of age combined ‘with ser 
vice. With regard to captains, the object 
of removing all captains above 60 from thé 
active list was to reduce them to 350, in 
order that the course ‘of promotion might 
be clear. But they were at that-numbet 
already, and this being all that was wanted, 
he thought they might leave the list alone 
until some pressing inconvenience arose. 
With regard to the Coastguard it’ ought 
not to be made, as it were, ‘a degraded 
service. ‘The ‘principle ought ' tobe, that 
every branch of the service \should' ‘be 
treated as. if it were a ‘part of the whole 
and. that all ‘classes of  émployée-thould 
be dealt with alike: Generally speaking, 
however, he thought the. scheme a'gdod 
one, though it was not difficult to pa 
holes; in it. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said; the no+ 
ble Lord had given no sufficient reusori 
why the mate’s time should noteount' in 
the same: way.as'a commander was allowed 
to counti his heutenant’s:timey ‘| 

Mn. WARRE asked, why the snesictil 
of the captains.on the reserved list hud 'not 
received the assent of the Admiralty?! ’ 

Mz. CONINGHAM said,’ ‘lie! thought 
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that true economy was to do justice to the 
service; and he was of opivion that, eon- 
sidering the onerous duties which devolved 
upon the Coast-guard officers, scant jus- 
tice. was done to them in the new arrange- 


ment. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
reserved captains had neyer served in that 
rank, but had been promoted at onee from 
commander to captain. They were allowed 
to claim their time equally with other cap- 
tains. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE ob- 
served that in the Civil Service every day 
of a man’s service: counted, and. he could 
not see why the same rule should not pre- 
vail in the naval service, 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) £33,000, Naval Operations in China. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER complained 
that upon the last Vote he and others had 
eried ** No,’’ but nevertheless the Chairman 
had passed on to the next item. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, be had put the 
Question twice, and upon the second occa- 
sion no cry of ‘‘No’’ was raised, and there- 
fore he declared the Vote agreed to. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE moved 
that the, Chairman report Progress. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS suggested to 
the hoa. Gentleman that he might make 
any remarks he might wish to address to 
the House on the bringing up of the Report. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE complain- 
ed that the sum proposed to be voted was 
not an adequate reward for the services 
performed, for it would amount to only 
about £2 to each man, though they had 
been engaged two years in this service. 
He understood that a distinct understand- 
ing would be come to with the troops about 
to be engaged iu the eoming operations in 
China, He hoped the navy would be put 
on an equal footing with the army in any 
such arrangement. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
had stated to the House the other night 
that the army on service in China received 
certain advantages over the army serving 
ip other parts of the world. The troops serv- 
ing in China had a better allowance of provi- 
sions, and they also had less ‘‘stoppages”’ 
than their colleagues elsewhere. He be- 


lieved the advantages enjoyed by men so 
engaged were equivalent to a money value 
of 2d. per day, ‘and: he. proposed to give 
the seamen and Marines on tliat service a 
similar sum for one year, irrespective of the 
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ed to give notice that in consequence of an 
unfair advantage having, as he considered, 
been taken when the Jast Vote was put, he 
should divide the House on the bringing up 
of the Report. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he did 
not think that there was the least inten- 
tion of unfairness on the part! of the right 
hon. Gentleman in the chair, but the hon. 
and gallant Admiral, and several other 
Mewbers, had distinctly said ‘‘ No,” when 
the question was put a first time, however 
it might have been when the question was 
put a second time. That raised the point 
why the Question should be put a second 
time—a matter which should be put beyond 
the possibility of dispute. He thought 
that when the Question was put a second 
time it ought to have been put more dis- 
tinetly. 

Viscount PALMERSTON; I thiok in 
all such matters it is desirable the rules of 
the House should be strictly adhered to. 
It is not sofficient for hon. Gentlemen to 
ery ‘‘No’’ to eall for a division; but, un- 
less those who differ from the Speaker’s 
or the Chairman’s decision declare that the 
‘‘Ayes”’ or the ‘‘Noes’’ have it, a division 
is not called for. Although this may not 
be a distinction that would strike every- 
body it is a distinction established by the 
rules of the House, and ought to be ob- 
served. My hon. and gallant Friend, I 
recollect perfectly, did not say, ‘‘ The Noes 
have it,” and it is not enough to say “No,” 
to challenge a division. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The practice, as far 
as my experience’ goes, is frequent. The 
Speaker constantly puts the Question twice 
and even thrice. If he has any doubt as to 
the sense of the House, he puts the Ques- 
tion a second time, and if he is still doubt- 
ful as to whether it is the desire of that 
House to take ‘a division, he puts the Ques- 
tion a third time ; and if it dues not receive 
a distinct challenge from any one Gentle- 
man, the practice is to declare that “‘the 
Ayes”’ cr the **Noes”’ have it. Following 
that example, as is my duty, I consider 
that I have consulted the pleasure of the 
Committee by putting the Question a second 
time; because the only hon. Member who 
challenged, when I put ‘the Question the 
first tinve, was the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Southwark. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER: When the 
Report is broaglit up I shall take very 
good care to comply with the practice a? 
the House. 

Vote agreed to. 
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a1 after Lwo o'clock. | parentie., Under the 'Faetory: Act, ifi the 
i parents did ‘not! take. sufficient: charge: of 
their offspring, thé ‘State, stepped: in and 
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chat these: tramways would be, 40, good and 
so cheap that they, would, compete, with the 
jestabli snrilways ; (but there.was.a clause 
in the Bill which\amply , provided, against 
any such consequence. There were, too, 
all kinds of securities in the Bill against 
‘the invasion ‘of ‘the rights ‘of ‘property— 
much ‘aimpler securities, in fact, than at 
present existed! im the ‘case of . common 


taken’ by the Seleet Committee of the dther 
eHouse with ‘this Billj.and. it, had. -passed 
ithrough;the House without any opposition. 
Under; this Bill. tramways could be; made 
atoa'less expense than if:.a: special Act 
were: necessary, and they would -be ex- 
tremely convenient <in thie crowded ,parts 
‘amd suburbs-of ‘Dublin, if conducted upon 
ithe system; which lad been so suceessful in 
America.) He owas informed: upon; goed 
cauthority that vin that, country 34,000,000 
‘persons had::been earried with only twelve 
eases of bodily iajury,and he defied. eom- 
‘parison im-safety between ‘tramways, and 
any other kind of\conveyance. Upon every 
‘ground | he: trusted: their ‘Lordships, would 
not refuse to.give the’ Billa second reading. 
\, Moved, That the Bill be now read 2%, 
»Lorp /MONTEAGLE | said, -that the 
measure would: prove very advantageous to 
Ireland; bit hethought some.of. its. pro- 
visions would | require careful consideration 
im Committee, and: it might appear at first 
tovsome roble Lords that the Bill contained 
extraordinary and surprising powers. but 
they should recollect that.in Ireland. roads 
‘Wéould: be: made without the sanction of Par- 
liament for! the purpose, while in England 
the consent of Parliament) would! be neces- 
sary inthe first -instance. - He. should, be 
‘most:happy to give his support. to the Bill 
being read aseednd time. 21); |. ; 
Lorp REDESDALE said, he conenered 
in the advantages of tramways under cer- 


tain circumstances, and he did not see why,: 


if land was allowed ‘to ‘be taken for rail- 
ways, it should not be allowed to be taken 


‘for! tramways.’ Baty be must. waro their; 


Lordships that this Bill proposed te intro-, 


‘duce al ‘béw.. principle. -into, their, private: 


‘degislation.: .1t proposed, by a;general Act, 
(de confer, the power. of- taking) land to the 
1edécision: of | an infexior|tribunal., | Now,, if 


bothis; were! done,..there was no. reason, why. |, 


botramways should not have |the.same, pri- 
ouilbges:as railways, and, he -put.it to their 
iordships. whether shey were, prepared. ta 
« ‘allow such undertakings to, be !carried, out 


\!\without the: specific sanction, in. every.case;, 
‘\\tbfo@s Bathiamentary, Committee... Buti he’ 
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‘be necessary to have a Railwa 
roads. A great deal of pains bad; begn | 
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believed in point of fact. the, real object of 
the Bill was, ty. promote ine ‘establis) 1 ent 
of tramways, to, ‘be ultimately, converted 
into railways. If any system for taking 
land by a more economical method could 
be introduced) itvought:net tobe legislated 
for Ireland only, but, for, the entire coun- 
try. If this system were adopted it would 
neeasdry to have « Rallwoy Bo 
“THe Makguess Or CLANRICARDE : 
There would be ‘the Board of Wo fai? ao 


‘Lorn REDESDALE ! These tatiiways 


would” be’ Worked ‘by’ animal’ power; and 
would cross inconveniently roads on @ level, 
and inferior lines might’ bé selected’ and 
made that it would. hereafter be difficult to 
convert into railways, or make locomotive 
power applicable. Unless their Lordships 
were prepared to alter this Tramways Bill 
into a Railway Bill, and introduce an al- 
teration into the whole principle of private 
legislation as regarded Ireland, he thought 
they should ‘not sariction this Bill! | 

Tue Kantor LUCAN, said, he had the 
strongest possible ‘objection to the Bill. 
Ifthe Bill was good for Treland, ‘it was 
equally so for England and Scotland ;° but 
if it was returned to, the House of Com- 


mons With that-.addition,:.it would, notere- 


ceive a moment's consideration from the 
House, The’ railway’ interest would’ not 
tolerate it. The Bill was for the esta- 
blishment of railways under the disguise 
of tramways. The horse tramways which 
would be, constructed under the Bill if it 
passed, would, after a time, be converted 
into locomotive railways to compete with 
those already in existence.| Would! they 
think’ of »sebstituting! the grand jury:if Ire- 
land for the Legislature: in'these matters ? 
According to the Bill the company wes not 
to be formed until: it: had: gone before the 
grand jury and a deposit was) paid... The 
grand. juries were to-aet under the advice 
of the, county! surveyor ; and. the oreault 
would..be . that.they »would:become:.the 
agents of the tramway company. Jn short, 
it would “ve ‘a job that would! run through 
the whole icountry.. | The, Bill awas, an un- 
just Ball, .a tyrannical Bill,:and inconsistent 
with right: and :justiee..,| He» should move 
its rejection, and.propose that it be read 
on 'that-day sixmonthss)))){ 40) boiesuy 
\Amendment.| moved,;\\to: leave out 
(*§now,?!) band, -insert!!,¢“‘this Day! Six 
Months ”’). hiicae 
| Lord LIFE ORD said, there wasind fear 
that: inferior lines of tramway, would nun 
across: the country, bedause; as.:much cére 
was » taken! ite select |good Jipcs: as iacthe 








ease of railways. “The lines ‘miist ‘be ap- 
proved by the Irish Board of Works, and 
afterwards by thé’ Lord Lieutenant, ond 
oe ultimately they must ‘come’ ‘before 
Parliament for approval, the’ only ‘differ- 
ence’ being that the Lord ‘Liettéenant would 
také charge of cach Bill, aiid ‘that the pro: 
moters would be’ saved ‘the ‘expense’ of 
private Bill.” He trasted that thei® Lord- 
ships would réad the Bill’h Second tine. 
Tue EArt or MAYO ‘said, lie “came 
dowh ‘with ‘the intention of opposing this 
Bill, beliéving that there was ‘an ultimate 
design ‘of ' turing’ thesé' tramways’ ‘into 
failways. “After Nearing ‘the’ speeches of 
the noble ‘Lords who advocated the Bill, 
he! ‘had, however, altered’ hie opinion, ‘and 
should “support ‘the second reading: 
After a few words fromthe Marquess of 
CLANRICARDE, oo 
“Tae EARL ‘or LUCAN ‘witiidrew' his 
Athendment, but intimated that hé' should 
renew. it if the, Bill were passed ii ‘any- 
thing like its ‘present shape by’ the “Se- 
‘lect Committee. “’ ‘ 
- Amendment, ‘by leave of the House, 
‘withdrawn. Then’ the ’ original Motion 
‘agreed to. “Bill read 2* accordingly, ‘and 
‘referred to a Select Committee's and’ ‘on 
the Monday following the Lords following 
‘were hamed of the Committee :— 


.,, M. Bath. L, Ponsonby. 

_ E. Derby L. Redesdale 
°° B. Mayo L. Mont Eagle (i. 
°° EB. Lupan © Sligo) 

0: Bw Dueie L. |Silchester (Z. 

.» ¥, Leinster kongfard) 

. ¥. De Vesei L. Somerhill (©. 
VY. Lifford Clanrivardey 
cOW, Hutehinson’ ” (2. Be Worlingham 

Hit mor : » L. Stanley of Alderley 
1 V.Eversley. L. Monteagle of Bran- 
ay, die, Boyle , don 


sirol}) House adjourned. at. half-past ;Seven o’clock, 
2% to Monday next, Eleven o'clock. 


teen sine 


omy yd t j ) 
“ HOUSE OF COMMONS): 
sis urle Friday, July 20, 1860, 


Marois.) Pubtit Birts.—1° Tonian Tslandls (Mar- 
20 ‘riages); Corrupt: Practices’ Prevention | Act 
101 (1864): -Pontinuatice »; | Metropolitan »: Police 
éj hey {Dockyards) ;, Leases Confirmation (Ire- 


"G0 Maynooth College; Spirit Duties ;' Census 
“4 (Scotland) Excise Duties’; Arichdrs and'Chain 
: Gables, \: i i 
|,99:Prisons, (Scotland) ;, Herring Fisheries (Sgat- 
jo dand ;, Railways. Act (Ireland) (1851); Amend- 
ment ; Highways (South Wales). a 
Lord Lifford 
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SAVINGS BANKS, AND FRIENDLY SOC 
TIES. INVESTMENTS BILL, . 
COMMATTEE. (; 


Order for Committee read, |: :'- 
‘House in Committee, «|: 
(Inthe Conimitted)j 012i vor4 1 

Clause 1 (Stock to be! Chneelted),:':19 

Mr: SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, it 
was an inevitable consequence of the man 
ner ‘in’ whieh this Bill had been conducted 
—a long period ‘having always elapsed-be 
tweén its’ appearances ‘before the House 
that’ the Perieral’' principle of the measure 
was discussed ‘over’ and over ‘again, “and 
that the Hotse|was doomed! to hear,’ tine 
after 'time,’a repetition of the! same -argi- 
ménts in’ regard 'to it.) ‘That was:the more 
inevitable when’ the first ¢lause ‘had :to be 
discussed, for, in point of fact, the first 
clause’ involved’ the whole’ priseiple of''the 
Bill. The tmeastre would cancel: not less 
than £30;000,000 of stock; and the House 
was natufally anxious to know what se- 
curity ‘was' to’ be’ offered asa substitute for 
that large amount of stock; and that ques. 
tion opened up the ‘subject’ of “the ‘second 
clause, the ereation ‘of the’ State deposit, 
No. 1.» They had yet to-know the’ageney 
by which ‘that creation was to be econdact- 
ed, and the persons'to’be tesponsible.’’ He 
objected to the transference of the seecuri- 
tiés frony’ one ‘form to another. The whole 
amount was at present held by the Govern- 
ment as a seeurity to the local banks’ upon 
identically the same’ footing with the satie 
amount of stock “held ‘by the ‘Government 
in the namé of any single person. « That 
was the greatest security which: it 'was'in 
the power ofParliament to offeri: He was, 
therefore, jealous ‘of any alteration’ in that 
kind of security. It was proposed: by the 
Bill to’ cancel an amount of ‘stock ‘eqtal in 
round figures’ to’ £29,000,000, in ‘addition 
to ‘the farther. sum of! £2;000,000}" the 
difference between the amognt of seeuri- 
ties held by the Government’ and: the ‘lis- 
bilities to the savings'banks.' ‘All'that sam 
Wis to’be transferred toa book which was 
to be kept in thé National Debt Office, and 
was no longei to. be liable! to the’ fluetua- 
tions’ in’the Ponds’; anil the Chancellor of 
the Excheqder wis ‘to insert ‘in! that book 
every Year’ a sum which’ was''to represent 
the défitiency between the! intércst reveiv- 
ablé and the interest payable tothe \sdt- 
ings ‘banks. ‘Now the savings banks were 
entitled at any time to receive their mouey, 
nnd that might entail’a great ‘ldss on'the 
State; ‘because’ the publio might be called 




















upon to Jy at a time when the stock would 
be considerably ‘below par.’ He thought it 
would bea much better plan. as recom- 
mended by the ‘Conimission which had sat 
upon the subjeet, to lay a statement of the 
deficiency annually before Parliament, and 
Jet provision ‘be\niade for-it as for the other 
requirements of the! year. He did not think 
sufficient canse liad been made)out to jus- 
tify the new mode of managenient. It was 
hot) mherely:.a ‘shavings ibanks | question, it 
was'a question.of public poliey.. That which 
was poW proposed vith respect. to savings 
banks: a fature Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer might propose. with regard to, some 
other fand...; Therefore, opposing as he did 
the whole: Bill, he should move. that.the 
first clause be. omitted, in order to give 
effect ito ‘the objection which he had to the 
Bill. 

Mr. BRISCOE. said, the question at 
issue between the right hon. Gentleman 
the |Chan¢ellor of . the Exehequer and 
those ‘who opposed. the Bill was this ;— 
The: Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer and the 
Government considered that. they should 
be bankers ‘for the large sums of money 
deposited: int the savings banks, whereas 
those who opposed the Bill thought that 
the moneys of the savings banks should 
hé dealt with by a body. of. trustees, se- 
parate and \distinet from. the Government, 
dnd that/no one should have power to use 
these moneys except to pay the depositors. 
That. was the view he took of the question. 
He thought the Chancellor of the Exche- 
iquer should have mo power to make use of 
this’ money, If he required money at any 
itimerit should be obtained) ina constita- 
tional manner, and not. taken) from, a, fund 
‘consigned; for safety ‘and security to the 
Govertiment of the, country. He thought 
the. Chancellor of the Exchequer would aet 
owisely,in withdrawing the Bill. 

Me. HUBBARD said, he , thought. it 
would be impracticable to keep such a se- 
parate account.of the savings-banks’ funds 
:as-had;been recommended. The real \se- 
-eurity of te sayings: banks’ depositors. was 
ithe credit of the country, and if the Bill 
was ibtended to add anything to that, se- 
jeurity he, thought, it wholly unnecessary ; 
‘but! the Bill went beyond that, and aimed 
‘at- simplifying the. management of. these 
fonds im the hands. of the Government. 
Objections had been taken to the mode 
in whieh the Chancellor, of the Exchequer 
made use (of the savings-banks’ funds. to 
carry out ‘financial. schemes of the Govern- 
iment.../ He heartily joined. in deprecating 
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any such use of these funds. The savings- 
banks’ money. was inthe hands of the Go- 
vernment for seeurity, but not as a means 
of financial intrigue. The Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer had been able, by means of 
the large sum in his power, to carry out 
pnscen operations on the Stock Exguengey 
which enabled him to prepare the way for 
some great scheme of the Government ; 
but that was a course of proceeding most 
unfair and unjustifiable, and the sooner it 





| was exploded the better. In this respect, 
however, he regarded the Bill as an im- 
mense improvement, because it provided 
the means of dealing with this large sum 
as a book-debt that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could not touch. The money 
was by the Bill taken out of the possibilit 
of jobbery, Particular clauses of the Bi 
might be open to objection, but he wish- 
ed to express his general approval of the 
measure, There had been a good many 
petitions, apparently from the same mint, 
presented against the Bill; but, with the 
exeeption of some fears that had heen 
expressed as to a reduction of interest— 
for whieh he admitted there were some 
grounds —- there was nothing in the Bill 
which justified the petitions that had been 
levelled against it. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he must protest 
against a Bill affecting such large interests 
being brought forward at a period of the 
Session when it was impossible for it to 
receive the discussion which its importance 
demanded, and. in a House so thin ‘as’ in- 
variably was the case at morning sittings. 
He wanted to know who called for the Bill, 
and he would ask where were the petitions 
of those who were its supporters? The 
tendency of the Bill was greatly to shake 
the confidence of the depositors in savings 
banks. ‘ It had been said that the petitions 
presented against the Bill were nearly si- 
milar in terms, but the reason of that was 
obvious, because the managers of savings 
banks knew very well the imminent dan- 
ger in which they would be placed by the 
passing of the Bill of the interest to the 
depositors being reduced. He believed the 
savings banks had wisely taken alarm; he 
believed that it was seriously intended to 
reduce their ‘interest, and that this Bill was 
laying the foundation of that measure, for 
people were apt to judge more from deeds 
than, from words. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke as if the savings-banks’ 
money would be taken out of his hands ; 
but by the Bill he would keep in his hands 
auple fuids for all that any Chancellor of 
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thé Bxcheqaer night want tu'dd int the way 
of jobbery:' He tepenled that uke teal ob! 
ject of the Bill wis’ to reduce ‘thd interest 
té°#avingsbanks” depositors, ‘and: he could 
acatcely’seé ‘atiy Uther.’ (0(09 0) ove 

' Pre CHANCELLOR or ray EXCHE: 
QUER said} he|thought he had “reason ‘to 
eonplain of the language’ of the right hob. 
Gentleman (Mr. Henley), tanguape whieh 
hnad gore ' to‘ the ‘extreme verge of Parlia- 
mentary licence. He was not warranted 
in’ saying that the manifest object of ‘the 
Bill was: to ‘enable ‘the! Chancellor of ‘the 
Exchequer todo that which he knew’ the 
Chaticellér of the Exche had ‘abso: 
lutely disclaimed. He. {the Chancellor of 
the Hxchéquér) had distinctly stated’ that 
there ‘was ‘no intention’ ‘to reduce the? in- 
terest on” savings banks’ deposits, and the 
right bon. Gentleman abused the liberty of 
speech which was enjoyed ‘im that House 
when’ he made allegations applicable not 
to matters of ‘policy or opinion, but to per- 
sonal intentions.’ Perhaps the ‘right hon. 
Gentleman might ‘not’ pay much attention 
to” his assertions’ on’ this’ pomt, but “he 
surely must see ‘the foree of the argunient, 
that the best answer tothe allegation about 
reducing the rate of ‘interest was that’ the 
effeet’ of the’ Bilas it stood was to enlarge 


the'iticome of the fund; atid'to make ‘pro: 
vision’ for its further: enlargement: here- 
after; and he need hardly add) that a ‘Bill 
that enlarged the income of the fund could 
not be made an excuse for diminishing the 


interest!’ One material item” of that ‘en- 
largement of ‘imcome proposed ‘by the \Bill 
was'to invest a’sum—say four! or five ‘mil: 
lions~in ‘securities bearing a larger’ rate 
of interest than the ‘present investments, 
and which in the course of'a year or ‘two 
might increase the ineonie by £40,000 or 
£50,000... He had) a word or'two to’ say 
with regard to the objections taken out of 
doors'to'the Bill. ‘There were,/no doubt, 
certain officers of savings banks who bad 
af'interest in maintaining ' the power they 
now had of eutting and carving on the'som 
that formed the difference between the £3 
5s: per cent paid bythe ‘public, and the 
sum: paid to depositors. These officers en 
deavoured to maintain their own ‘interests 
by sending in’ petitions ‘against’ the Bill, 
which, ‘as*they thought, 'tondéd to ‘diminish 
thes fands: available for defraying the .ex+ 
penses of ssavings banks, and ‘raising all 
those’ beautiful’ buildings that were to be 
seen in so'many of ‘the towns of this ¢oun: 
try—buildings used for two ur three hours 
@oweek for savings-bank: purposes; and 
Mr, Henley 





which: formed (very: agreeable: residenges 
for thosc\offivers, Theyveryniturally op, 
posed: the: Billy but’ ie did not believe thers 
was the slightest indicationof the deposi: 
tors being alarmed at‘any' of its provisions; 
The’state’ of the dase as ‘regarded the sé 
outity of; the depositors) was thisi:+4 The 
nioral ‘obligation of the eountry, was» full 
and absolute ‘to return oto the) trustees of 
savings banks both principal and interest, 
and that: «moral obligation: was’ recorded 
inzaw Act ‘of Parliament; but ‘there iwas 
no legal machinery. by which effect: could 
be ‘given to: the ‘legal obligation,’ It was 
merely'a moral obligation legally record: 
ed, » Now, ifvit; could: be —o as)an 
extrome case, ‘that ‘all the: banks! inthe 
country were at once to demand fromthe 
Government the cag: satan sa the: whole 
sum that was doe to them, it: would not be 
in the ‘power of: the Government: to: make 
that repayment.’ He: would positively state 
that. the ‘Conmmissioners of: ‘the National 
Debt: had at present:'no power! to: do» any 
thing except to realize théir assets; and 
hand over those insufficient: assets ‘itr :part 
satisfaction of the claim. | But let the Bill 
bdfore ‘the Comniittee be ‘passed, and so 
long'as there’was a shilling: left available 
in:the Consolidated Fund, ithe whole: of the 
fands’ of: the country would’ be answerable 
to ‘satisfy the whole of these obligations, 
Indeed, ‘he confessed that it had been an 
error not to-have created this full and per: 
fect legal title at:an earlier periods: There 
had:no doubt been practical safety between 
the savings» banks and: the’ Government; 
but'the fulllegal machinery to enforce that 
obligation had not existed, and it, was very 
desirable to; supply that! want, so that -the 
trdsteés: of | savings ‘banks, on ‘behalf, of 
their depositors, might: beim as' good a po- 
sition a8 any! man who drew! in dividend 
from his money in» the funds four times)in 
the year: :/ It was quite true: that 'a book 
debt, jas: this ‘had been - called, was nota 
convertible security, but heprovided means 
of substituting: marketable securities for 
that book ‘debt in the extreme and reinote 
tase‘of ‘the demand for ithe «meanscof ‘rem 
lizing> the amount» exceeding: the: pmount 
of istock whiclr was retained.» “Im any case 
there. would :ultimately ‘be a resort to the 
GonsolidatedFands °Now its was! admits 
ted: that there; was) a large lexistmg ‘des 
ficiency) between ‘the « asscts.'and liabilr 
ties! of) the’ National! Debt:,Conimissigners 
on: thei savings -bankaccount,!»:! Heo peo 
posed ‘to deal: with that deficiency,'amouat 
ing to. £3,500, 000, first ‘by, rectifying thie 
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eapital aecount, and then by providing .nia- 
chet'y which» would gradually... restore 
the: income f' the fund! to dn! equality with 
the aanval éharges.wpon it,, | He did not 
think -he, should; have been justified in 
throwing upon the country,| at. that time, 
thé’ burthen of at-once making good that 
deficiency, : 80) he »proposed to. add it.to 
thesamount of the obligations already ac- 
knowledged; and at the same tine, whilst 
patinguishing an. amount of nominal stock 
held on that account,,and thus making a 
saving of :£9;000, or £10,000..0 year, he 
would adopt ja natural and. simple system 
instead of the present artificial one, and 
would make it: openly appear on the ac- 
count that the Government held so: much 
money tepayablée at call.;. It) would, be 
quite impracticable toadopt the plan which 
had. been suggested; of taking each par- 
ticular deposit as a) separate investment, 


and it would be no favour to the depositors | 


tovoffer’to také their: money.and inyest it 


in the Funds, since. they could do that for | 


themselves. : The Bill, did, involve a con- 
siderable dimination of the powers of the 
Chancellor of | the..Bxehequer,. though | it 
was) not, as had been truly observed, by 
the. mere .creation of. £31,000,000. of. de- 
posit account ‘that his powers were ma- 


poorer, and the legal title. of the savings. 
bank trustees ‘to their funds held. by Go- 
vernment. would remain, imperfect,, the 
Chancellor, of the Exchequer would ¢on- 
tinue to enjoy what was supposed to be 
_the|luxary of being able to deal with a 
large sum of money—a power which he 
(Mr, Gladstone). was now endeavouring, to 
reduce. He therefore hoped the Committee 
would at once agree to this, first clause of 
the Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the right hon. Gen- 
‘tleman seemed to be annoyed at somethi 
he had said as to his intention. He ho 

the|.right hon. Gentleman | would .make 
‘allowance. for him, considering the great 
length of time that had elapsed since the 
, discussion took place on the Bill. In what 
he said. he had no intention to go further 
_ than this, that people judged only by what 
| they saw in the Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was perfectly satisfied. 

Mn. HANKEY said, he thought there 
; must. be a re-adjustment of, the savings- 
| bank account, in some way or. other, / but 
he objected to the. mode in which the 
, Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed. to 
do it.. Thongh ke did not believe, that 
, any. individual Chancellor of the Exchequer 


terially diminished. . Two-thirds, however, | he had known would abuse the power of 
ofthe amount, whieh niight be.invested in | dealing with the funds, he was distinetly 
other securities than those now permitted in favour of their being placed under the 
by law,.would practically be so much re-' management of responsible and permanent 
moved from | the: control of. the Chancellor , trustees, 


of the Exchequer. It would not be inhis, | SimFRANCIS BARING seid, he should 
power to make use.of those. stocks for support the clause, whieh he thought. ma- 
finaneial purposes, in the manner in which terially improved. the security given to 
probably, upon many great occasions, the | the depositors. _Some Gentlemen were in 
existing securities had been employed. The | favour of a, separate body of trustees to 
way in whieh the! Chancellor of the Exche- Manage the fund, but the adoption of that 
quer had -beew accustomed to manage his proposal would by. no means be favourable 
great operations was this. . He sold stock, | to. the seeurity of the depositors. 

and with the'proceeds he:purchased Exehe-; . Sin HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, that 
quer bills, and then again he had funded | before they went to a division he wished to 
his Exehequen bills, all which he had been | remind the Committee that it was proposed 
enabled.to do without bringing his opera- | by this clause to cancel securities to the 
tions under the review.of Paslisenett Now, | extent of £28,962,742. That was exer- 
by the Bill the Chaneellor of the Exche- | cising more than a banking power, and. it 
quer would be deprived to.some extent of | was quite clear that it was a financial 
the opportunity ‘of, practising that: opera- | arrangement of very gigantic and novel 
ttow of selling. stock: and. converting it into character. He objected to the: proposal to 
Exchequer bills at his eonvenience., It | entrust the management of the funds to 


must thenceforth be an operation neces- 
sarily limited and temporary in its nature ; 
and. it must, if this Bill beeame the law, 
always be: brought under the notice of Par- 
linmenti before: it:took effect, But if the 
House: did not ‘choose to. pass this | Bill, 


although | the: public: would, be somewhat | Chancellor 





an ex-officio Commission that would. not 
aet, thereby really leaving the manage- 
ment in the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the day, . Then. came. the 
question whether they ought to confide the 
power of changing the securities to any 

‘ef tha Réchequee. He trusted 
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the: Committee would :not: consent to the by salaries, and carny the fees :to theCon- 


dlduse,.:not:alone beeause the: preposition | solidated Fund account, and make a redueé 


was, ebjectionable, but: also:/because they | tion of fees payable: by: the public 2. 


could) not atithat, period of the :year give 


the :measure the eapaideration to which it | 


was entitled!) | 

CoLoNEL SYKES opposed the. clause, 
and expressed his: conviction, that the .pro- 
visions of the Bill, generally would’ not be 
satisfactory to z country. 

Question “That ithe Clause stand 
part ofithe i fy 

The. Committec ; divided :- -Ayes 78 5 
Noes 116): Maj ority. 38, 

Tue.CHAN ELLOR OF THE BXOHE- 
QUER :! L have, only to move, Sir, that 
you leave the chair, as the loss of the first 
clause destroys the Bill. 


. Motion, agreed to. 
House resumed. » [No Report]. 


RIFLED MUSKETS.—QUESTION. 


Mn, HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary, of State for War, 

whet number of Rifled Muskets have been 
manufactured at the, Government Esta- 
blishment, at, Enfield during the, twelve 
months ending the, 30th of June last, and 
at what rate the manpfacture is now. pro; 
ceeding ;, and what number of. Rifled Mus- 
kets have been reegived from Contractors 
during the same, period, and what number 
the Government are still liable to, receive 
under Contract? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, the 
umber ‘of ‘rifles’ made ‘at Enfield during 
the year ending the 30th’ of '/June'was 
90,707, which is at the weekly average of 
1,744. ‘But they are now making at a 
higher, weekly | average-+ namely,) 1,900, 
rising, to 2,000, as. the new, machinery 
erected comes, into ,operation.. We have 
received, 30,416 rifled muskets from eon- 
tractors, and the Government are still Jia- 
ible to, receive under contract 99,626. 


DISTRICT PROBAT ‘ REGISTRARS. 
_ QUESTION. 


Mar:' HADFIELD ‘said,! he wished. to 
ask) Mr. oChancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is intended, by the Govertiment 
that: the’ payment of District Registrars 
appointed under the. Probate, Act (20 & 21 
Vict., e. 77) by-fees. shall be continued ; 
or whether the, Government will take: into 
‘painiibire titi the'-extent of |services. per- 
fornied, and order ‘payment for the ‘same 





{under the. 111th Section of the said Act) | 
Sir Henry Willoughby 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE. 
QUER:. Sir, the Poxerpmens bare sltpady 
acted on the principle to which the ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend points. Some time 
ago a Minute of the Treaéury placed these 
Officers upoil salaries, ander powers: giveti 
to the Government by Act of Parliament, 
and requiring’ 'that -after receiving their 
salaries, they should: account for the /ba 
lance ‘nf fees ‘to the public. But some of 
the Officers affeeted by ‘that ‘order ‘made 
objection and appealed against it, which 
appeal is still onder ednsideration. °° The 
principle, however, which tay hon, Friend 
indicates has. apn adopted.» ' 


BONDING PORTS.—QUESTION, 


Mri, HADFIELD ‘said, he. would now 
beg to, ask,Mr.'Chaneellor of, the Exehd: 
quer’ if _ his .attention! has, been: called te 
the loss sustained, by the Revenue inicon- 
sequence of certain small Ports and Creeks 
where Geods for Bonding are not imported 
at all, ‘and in other places to insignificant 
amounts, and the Duties collected are dis- 
proportionéte’to, and in some tases below, 
the. cost; and whether he proposes! to ter 
vise and correct the same ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR, oF THE EX OH. 
QUER :,.| No. one;; Six; : in» reviewing: the 
comparative charges! and receipts: of the 
different ports of the couttry ¢an fail ‘to 
be struck. by the extreme disparity; -but at 
the same time: niy hon, Friend will: allow 
me) to say that) it) would: be! n. mistake to 
estimate the charges of each of: thase ‘ports 
by ‘reference to the revenue received, be: 
cause there are many/servi¢es to be carried 
on by the Customs department, and | there 
is the whole business of the preverition of 
smuggling, These services, of themselves, 
are unproduetive, but must be sustained. 
But, the whole! matter. jis: 4/ fit ‘subjecti for 
the ‘consideration of :the Gdverntnent; as, 
indeed, I mentioned: at:an- early: periodiof 
the Session; and the Government ate-ém 
gaged in 'the consideration of whiat-steps 
ean be-taken with a view to the dimination 
of those charges. . The -subjeet,! however, 
is avery extensive ore, because it connects 
itself with other, questions) as: to. thé com 
solidation in eertain instances» of | duties 
now carried on in différent \departments. 
All I can say. is, 1 ,cam:assure sy: oe 
Friend that/I am. yery ‘sensible! oft 
portanee of the: subject, and my ae 
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to take’ measures in’ the direction to:which 


he: points, but it would be inipossible to du 
anything inthe present Session. 


“ROMAN CATHOLICS IN THE NAVY. 
er QUESTION«, 

Mr. BELLEW sid, he wished! to. ask 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, Whether 
if there be!any objection to earrying into 
effect the, suggestions contained in  para- 
graph No, seven of the’ Memorial present- 
éd to the late Government respecting the 
treatment of Catholic 'sailots in thé Royal 


Navy? 

Lorp, CLARENCE, PAGET said, the 
paragtaph to whieh his hon. Friend alluded 
was to the effect thatthe religion of every 
seaman should be stated as part of his de- 
scription in the office of the Admiralty, and 
that every seaman should be obliged to de- 
scribe his ‘religion: The Admiralty did not 
think ‘it would be! advisable or conducive 
td the harmony’ and" good feeling of the 
serviee to enfoibe such a rule. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN SYRIA. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JAMES: FERGUSSON said, he 
wished to put'a question to the noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary on a subject’ in re- 
spéet’ to ' which’ he had given notice of his 
intention that evening to move for papers. 
Could the noble Lord state to the House 
whether Her Majesty's Government were 
in possession of any information affirmative 
of ‘the ‘report: which ‘had" appeared ‘in the 
newspapers that troops liad been placed on 
board of French ships of war to be sent to 
the coast of Syria? Next; he wished to 
ask whether Her Majesty’s Government 
intended to’ jom with the: French Govern- 
ment in any active intervention on that 
coast? He begged: also to inquire what 
was the nature of the papers which he 
understood ’ Member of the Government 
in'the other House had promised should be 
laid: before ‘Parliament: on this: subject— 
whether they would be deepatches from Her 
Majesty’s'representatives tn the ‘Levant, or 
merely'a narrative of events? Lastly, he 
had to ask’ whether there would be any ob- 
jection to produce the despatches’ which 
the’ Foreign: Office ‘had: received ‘from the 
Consul General at Beyrout ? 

‘Lory JOHN RUSSELL: We have no 
intelligence’ that any troops have been 
phiced vi ‘board’ of ‘Frencli ships with a 
view"to ‘interference ‘in’ Syria; but ‘the 
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French Government are communication 
with the:Great Powers of Burope, and 
believe with the Porte, with aiview|te cons 
sider whether an ‘intervention should inot 
be ‘made for the purpose: of assisting it 
putting down the authors of the massacres 
in Syria; and thatis a subject which is at 
present oceupying the attention of Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government as well as of the French 
Government. Ido: not» believe there’ is 
any intention on the part of France to act. 
alone in this matter. With regard to 

interferenée onthe part of Her Majesty's 
Government, it will not go'beyond that 
whieh I stated on a former’ oecasion— 
namely, that some ships of the Line and 
other vessels will be stationed on the coast 
of Syria, with a view to /prevent the’ res 
newal or continuance of these massacres; 
and that the Admiral, will be: empowered, 
if he thinks it necessary, to land the Ma- 
rines in Syria, but not, to. go, beyond the 
coast. The papers to which the hon, 
Meniber has feferred are ‘now printed, and 
nearly ready to be produced. ‘They are 
in fact only the narrative given by the ‘dif- 
ferent Consuls i’ Syria of what has lately 
taken place there. With respect ‘to the 
Motion’ for’ papers of which the hon, Gén- 
tléthan has given notice, if’ he Will ‘make 
the terms of the Motion general and ap: 
plicable to our other Consuls in Syria as 
well as the Consul General at Beyrout, 1 
sée no dbjection to its adoption. 


Moved, That the House at its rising ads 
journ till Monday. vl 


PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. | 


Sir CHARLES WOOD : I hope, Sir, 
I may be permitted ‘to avail myself of this. 
opportunity to ask the attention ‘of ‘the 
House for a very short time in referenes. 
to an attack which was made upon ime last 
night in my ‘absence. I atti quite sare: 
that the House will not refuse to grant me: 
that indulgence. I learnt, partly from what. 
I heard from Members of this House, and 
partly from what I have seen this morning, 
that the right hon. Gentleman’ the Member 
for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) ‘came down’ to 
the House with papers ‘in his pocket, aid 
made upon me’ whiat was’ certainly 4 most 
bitter persohal attack. | Sir) 1 thiuk. the 
right hon. Gentleman might have apptised 
me that stich was his intention.” 1 Sonot 
know that I had any right to his courtesy, 
but I think! I mighthavo claimed, from 
that sense of justice and fair dealing which 





T' beliéve' ‘distinguishes every. gentlemat 
‘aud every Waglishnian; that°he should dt 


Teast have so’ fat appriséd ‘me'of Wis inten- | 


tivity; that, if ‘he did ni6t; choose to’'tell ne 
the naturé ‘of the attaek be meant to make 
‘dpoh me, he might at‘lenst-have! given me 
stuclf warning that ‘might have been. pro- 
gént'in my place to' Hear what ‘he had'to lay 
“to ny charge.’ shall not, however, further 
allude ' to’ ‘that’ eonduct’on ‘the ' part! of ‘the 
right hon! Gentlenian,’ of the fairness of 
whielT leave the House to be the judge ; 
and‘T merition’ it only to exeuse myself for 
“now Obtrading ‘this’ matter again on the 


wttentidh Of the House. 2b 
6M "right ‘hon. Gentleman’ repeated the 
chargé’ which ‘he made against me some 
‘titie ‘ago of ‘suppressing papers ‘and wil- 
“filly keéping them back from the Heuse. 
'T'voneeive I have shown, on’ a former occa- 
‘sion,’ how’ groundless! that’ acéusation jis. 
‘Ty the course ‘of ‘the ‘debate’ on the second 
‘yeading ‘of the! Bill for the amalgamation 
of the Indian ‘foreés; the right hon.’ Gen- 
‘tleman quoted a telegram’ from Lord Clyde 
dated ‘November;'1858 ; and so little was 
‘T awate: of what he was referring ‘to; that 
I mentioned to’ my’ hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Falmouth (Mr. T. G? Baring), then 
sitting next to ie; that I thought 1858” 
“must” be ‘a misprint for * 1859.” On my 
suggesting this 'to him, ‘the right hon. 
‘Gentleman: ‘said°it was not so, but that he 
found it in ‘a paper which I had suppressed. 
Now, I have’ since found ‘that’ the ‘tele- 
gram was‘contained in ‘papers which were 
moved’ for’ by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber ‘for Perth ‘(Mr: Kionaird) without ‘the 
slightest reference'to the ‘project for amal- 
gatiating the’ two armies: 1 was asked 
by hiay at ‘the ‘close of last Session whe- 
ther ‘I ‘had any ‘objection ‘te produeing 
“these ' papers: [ “objected to presenting 
them at the time because the inquiry was 
hot complete.’ I had not seen the papers, 
and’ it seemed to me’ improper, under the 
circuinstances, to agree te their production, 
At ‘the beginning of this Session’ my hon, 
‘Friend renewed ‘his request, and I ‘at once 
acceded to it,'and the papers were granted, 
a4 an unopposed returt. | Now, it appears 
“tome, that I'may fairly say my personal 
daty' was concluded at that time. I ¢annot 
‘Hold myself, nor do-T think the House will 
hold 'me’responsible for the progress either 
ef the printing’ or the correction of the 
proofs ot such’ other details as are done in 
‘the “office, and of which I knew nothing. 
Te-was ‘not. till I: imquired next day that I 
found how the: matter ‘stood, and: learnt 
Sir Charles Wood 
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|. what had happened ‘betwoen the; printé 
/and ‘the Secretary uf the ‘Military: Depart. 
ment.’ The right hon.Gentletban ‘shysd 
had this! brought too ny ‘knowledge three 
days before, and tat with thaty know! 
| Petated my ignorance of the !fact of these 
‘papers being in'the'office. | My!hony Friend 
‘the Member for’ Falmouth stated last night 
quite troly that I personally had no know. 
ledge whatever of the ‘matter, aud:I oan 
only repeat my utter denial of having! hai 
any knowledge of it at all.) ‘I ‘have. since 
found that there was certainly delaycin 
the clerical: department of ‘the: Milit 
Secretary, and that-copies of part of thdde 
papers were placed in thevhands of some 
members of the Military Committee! of 
my Council; but neither I nor; my: hou. 
Friend the ‘Member ‘for Falmouth saw 
those papers. From those members of the 
Couneil—whether' direetly or indireetly,: 
know ‘not, ‘and’ I: care not: to ‘know—the 
tight hoy. Gentleman’ must ‘have obtained 
his information of the concents of: those 
papers, which ap to'the time! when the de- 
bate took place I had never seen; but lam 
quite certain that nomember of my. Couneil, 
who’ are all: men’ of: honoury would:ever 
have said or insinuated what is undoubtedly 
untrue—nomely,; that 1 hadi wilfully kept 
back or suppressed these documents. | That 
charge must,’ therefore, have! emanated 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s own -ima- 
gination. ‘i 2531 
I come now to the new accusation which 
the right hon. Gentleman has brought 
against me. He stated last night that he 
moved for some papers on the 28th of June. 
That statement is not correct. It was on 
the 28th of June that the notice of Motion 
appeared on the Votes. ‘The notice which 
stood in the’ right ‘hon. Gentleman’s name 
was for three papers :—First, a correspon- 
denee which took’ place, not in’ my time, 
but in the year 1858, between ‘the Seere- 
tary for War and the noble Lord’ opposite, 
then President of the Board of Control ; 
secondly, the opinions of the law officers 
of the Crown ; ‘and, thirdly, some’ de- 
spatches.. The 28th happened to be» the 
day of the meeting of my’ Council; and 
also'that ‘fixed for the’ second ‘reading ‘of 
the European Forces Bill.- Hon, Members 
will ‘easily imagine that: it was’ a: busy, day 
with me) and, in fact; it was not antil’! 
came to this House and took up:thevPapers 
that I saw ‘the right hon: Gentleman's n0- 
tice. The’ fitst’ noties® was © for the pro- 
duetion of a correspondence between’ the 
Secretaries of ‘State’ for War: and’ India. 
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Phe papers, if they existed, must, of course, 
have been in both departments, and it would 
pot have: been tight, forme to have con- 
sented t@-their production without the con- 
sentof my right hon. Friend (Mr, Sidney 
Hetbért).. (I showed him, the notice, and 
iasked whether his,attention had been called 
toit, and whether he knew anything about 
the: papers? ,My right! hon. Friend told 
me thatthe papers wete not in existence. 
In‘ the course of: the evening the right hon. 
Gentleman 'the! Member’ for Stroud came 
and sat down) upon the Treasury Bench 
on ‘the’ other side,of my hon. Friend the 
Member: for Falmouth (Mr. T. G, Baring) 
with whom Iwas sitting, and asked. me if 
it had any. objection |to the production of 
theseypapers?' 1 told him that I had seen 
the notice: but a short time before; that'l 
had spoken tomy right hon. Friend the Se- 
eretary of State for War, who had told me 
that the first; papers-were not in existence ; 
ithat with regard:te the second papet which 
che'wished to move for he must know that 
it was not) the practice to produce. the 
opinions of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
but that to the preduction of the third set 
of papersy which. was the only set. whieh 
beloriged exclusively to the Indian Depart- 
ment, I) had! :mo ‘objection, and that) he 
might move for them: as an, unopposed 
return: That! is all that) passed on. tha‘ 
occasion, The right hon. Gentleman «‘d 
last night— 

“The right’ hon. Gentleman’ told me it did not 
exist) I told him I knew it did exist, and that 
it was in) his;\own offiee, and I, begged I, might have 
the correspondence... I told, him the cerrespond- 
ence was in his own office. He insisted it was not.”’ 
I bey to assure the House, that that isa 
perfeetly:imaginary conversation ; one which 
never. took. place, I did. not.say, and I 
eould, not have said what the right hon. 
Gentleman attributes to me, because the 
only information which I possessed as, to 
the existenee or non-existence of the papers 
was, derived|.from my right, hon. | Friend 
the Seerdtary; of State.for War, who must 
have known! from his own, office whether 


othey existed or not. Having seen the notice 


for the.first: time in, this: House, and having 
\had::no epportunity.of inqairing at my of- 
fice, it/is impossible that, 1 could bave said 
(anything as to the existence of the papers 
‘there. » I) stated what had! been, told) me 
‘by.my right hon. Friend, whowas a per- 
fectly competent person te give information, 
‘because the papers must. have existed in 
his. office as wellias.in mine. Fortunately 
lb bave.a wituessas. to: this conversation, 





‘beeanse. my -hon. Friend, the; Member, for 
Falmouth was, sitting, between the, right 
hon. Gentleman |and,, myself... He; heard 
every. word, that, passed, and qwill, if neces- 
sary, confirm; my jassertion sthat, no, sueh 
conversation (as that, stated by the right 
hen. Gentleman took place upon that, oc- 
easion.../ From that. time forward I never 
heard: a.sylable upon the subject fram, the 
right hon, Gentleman,) until on, Wednesday 
I received the letter which be read tothe 
House last.night. Hie did »ot;moye for 
the papers, which be states, that, 1. had.,in 
my possession at the time., (Some days 
afterwards, however, be} moyed that. por- 
tion of, the notice to. whieh I had said that 
I had no objection... The jright hon. Gen- 
tleman also said last night that, on. Tuesday 
I think, he showed; these papers to my 
right hon.) Friend,,.The. very , statement 
which he made in the next sentence showed 
that he did, no, sueli thing; because he said 
that my right hon, Friend.asked him, for 
the) dates of the. papers,.in order that she 
migbt .inquire whether, or | not, they, did 
exist, and promised to give,an auswer when 
he came to the House, that night... .My 
right hon. Friend did not, come down to the 
House that evening, and therefore, when 
the right hon; Gentleman moved for, the 
papers next day, and stated that it was an 
unopposed return, he. did,so without..the 
slightest warrant, because neither, from my 
right hen. Friend nor from myself had, he 
heard that we did not object to their, pro- 
duction. The right hon, Gentleman, went 
on to state what, in point. of fact, he. eould 
not know, that.my right hon. Friend told 
me of,the, information which he had. re- 
ceived. from him, that, it was he himeelf 
who, in point of fact, gave me ,the | infor- 
mation which enabled me to find. the:papers, 
and that therefore, when I wrote to. tell him 
that I,had found them, and offered. their 
production, he ewed me very. little.,grati- 
tude, That, again, is totally inaceurate. 
What; really happened. was this,. that. on 
Tuesday morning last. 1. saw .a, notice ‘of 
Motion far the production of papers, given 
by the hon. and, gallant Member for’ West- 
minster (Sir De Laey Evans);,1. sent for the 
papers, and on seeutg them, which I.then 
did, for the, first’ time, 1, found thet, thiey 
were apparently those ifor which. the fright 
hon, Gentleman: had . asked,-me.,on,/.the 
28th of June... I immediately went, to the 
Horse Guards and ‘asked, the, Commander- 
in-Chief, one | of , whose letters, ‘was. in- 
eluded. in' the correspondence, whether he 
had any: objection to its. production, -° I 
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then’ came to this House ‘with’ the papers 
in my'pocket, intending to show them | to 
iny right’ hon.‘ Friend the ‘Seeretary ‘for 

ar,! dnd‘ “ask whether he had ‘any ob- 
jection to'their being produced: As I have 
already'said, my right’ ‘hon, Friend’ was 
not in thie’ House that evening, and it was 
not until Wednesday morning that I hai 
aw opportunity of showing 'to him for ‘the 
first time the papers in question, On receiv- 
ing from him the assurance that he had no 
objection to’ their production, I took ‘the 
earliest: apetaria that IT properly could 
to‘inform the right hon. Member for Stroud 
that’ I) had no objection to the production 
of the ‘papers, ‘and’ that he might move 
for 'them‘as ‘an unopposed ‘retarn, ‘I quite 
admit that I did not inquire for the papers 
in my own office until i saw the notice of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Westmin- 
ster. I relied v.pon the information of wy 
right hon. Frivud that they were not’ in 
existence, and my attention was not again 
attracted to the subject until I saw the 
notice of the gallant Member for West- 
minster.’ In answer to my note I received 
# not very civil letter from the right’ hon. 
Gentleman, ‘which’ was’ delivered to me 


when ‘the Cabimet was sitting. and which I 


showed to my right hon. Friend, pointing 
out to him the inaccuracies of the state- 
ment which it' contained. So much for the 
question of ‘the papers. 

‘I wish ‘before I sit down to make a very 
few observations ‘upon another charge of 
the tight’hon. Gentlenian as to'my conduct 
towards the Indian Council. I do not in- 
tend’ to go into that question at large, aud 
so far.'as ‘the eharge coneerns myself I 
should be quite disposed to. let it pass; but 
I think that if I saffered: it to remain un- 
contradicted it might be painful to the 
members of the Council of India, who are 
not quite so well used as Fam ‘to the 
habitual language of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman: He ‘stated that I had treated the 
mémbers of the Council with contempt, 
and’ had reduced them to insignifieance. 
Now, Sir, I am happy to say that from the 
first nothing could be more satisfactory or 

eeable than my ‘intercourse with the 
members of the Council, There has been 
the niost full, frank, and free intercourse 
between us upon. all subjects, and so 
smoothly has the system worked ‘that I 
donot think the Council has been’ divided 
more than half a dozen times, Upon the 

juéstion of the Indian army, no doubt, I 

iffered from the council, and they com- 
plained ‘that 1 had-not consulted them for- 

Sir Charles Wood 
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nally before ‘the decision ‘of the Gover 
ment Was ‘icome’td: ° Ihave’ stated the # 

sons why that’ course was not taken’ i’) 
paper which is on the table’ of’ the House. 
T beg that hon. Gentlemen will’ béar'in mind 


that the question is not whether’ I’ eon. 
sulted every meniber’ of the Council’ fully 
and completely upon the subject, or whet! et 
or not I was in complete possession of their 
opinions: It was my duty to’ make siyéelf 
acquainted with the opipiong of ‘gl! pérsong 
of weight and authority on Indian matters, 
not only in ‘the Coungil, byt ‘out: of “the 
Council, before I came to ‘any decisidn 
upon so momentous a question.’ ‘The ques 
tion simply is whethér the wembers of the 
Couneil were formally consglted in''sych’ a 
manner as to'enable them, under the pro- 
visions of the Act, to record their opin- 
ions.’ Now, Sir,’ for the reasons which 
are stated in the paper to’ which I have 
already referred — namely, that it wag a 
question for the decision of the Govern, 
ment, and not of the Council —this did 
not appear to me to. be a matter which 
came ‘under the words of the Act. Such 
a course can ouly be taken when 'a differ.’ 
ence of opinion arises upon @ question to’ 
be decided in the Indian Council’; but the 
question of the army is one for the decisign, 
not of the Council, byt of the Uabinet. I 
did not take this course merely upon iny 
own authority. I consulted my colleagues’ 
in the Government upon ‘the subject, and’ 
it was their ‘unanimous decision ‘that it’ 
was the right course to adopt, © It was the’ 
course taken by the previgus Goverment, 
who eame to a decision upon the question 
of the Indian army, bat did not consult 
the Indian ‘Council before they did ‘so,’ F 
put it to every hon. Member of this House’ 
whether a course which was’ thought right 
by the Government which’ creatéd” the. 
Council; and by the Government which 
succeeded, ean ‘be ‘properly’ said ta be ‘a! 
course which was intended by me to throw 
contempt upon the Indian Couneil, and ‘to 
reduce it to insignificance. In. point of! 
fact, as soon as: I thought ‘that J’ could 
properly put the question before the Coun- 
cil, in| order to enable the members’ to te" 
cord their opinions upon it, 1 did so. T 
may ‘have been wrong in doing 80, but at 
all events, if I erred’ I erred on the side 
of wishing to show deference to their opin- 
ions. ~1 made the ‘offer to’ them ‘twice, 
once to the whole Council, and again to 
the viee-presiilent, and they declined to 
avail themselves of it! Ultimately, ‘when,’ 
after along interval; they caniée. to the con- 
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add a a 
alpsion, that they. wished to record their 
19 ee q same, step. which, | 
fd tee to, do. befure,, aud; whigh. en- 
abled them, to,du80- 3.5) G0 vi dyiciw 1 aK 
. The next; poipt,to,which J wish to, allude 
has, re’ erence to, two. Bills which. are ; not 
before the House, but. with the contents of 
which, 88 discussed in the Couneil, the right 
hon, Gentleman, the Member . for | Stroud 
seems, tobe well acquainted, .I know not, 
of course, whence he received his informa: 
tion, bat he should have stated correetly, 
if qt all, the SHCURARABOPS, connected, with 
gee,.two Bills, He, gave the; House, to 
as that,,upon the measures in ques. 
tiga, I differed. wholly and, entirely, from 
my Council... whose, pen L.think, he 
mal or I may, be wrong, I,,was, dis. 
to override, 
_Mp HORSMAN :. I did not,say so. . 
| SHR) CHARLES WOOD: . I may haye 
heen misinformed... 
Ms. HO SMAN :-—-What I,said:,was 
ite you differed from: a, majority,of your 


yuneil. é 
| Sa CHARLE S, WOOD: It so happens 
that upon one, of. the, Bilis, that relating, to 
the establishment, of certain high ,courts 
of judicature, there was no difference, of 
opinion at all in, the Council, .,.; 
. Mz. HORSMAN ; I did not allude to it. 
Sin CHARLES. WOOD: . As to, the 
other Bill,, that, relating, to the Civil. Ser. 
vice, there was nq difference of, opinion, in 
the Council except upon one clause. Upon 
one, clause there, was 8, difference of opinion, 
but a large minority, coucurred, in; the view 
which I took, and therefore I did not, differ 
from the whole ef wy, Council, far less did 1 
attempt to override their opinion. I agreed 
with @ large minority and determined to 
introduce, the, clause into the, Bill... The 
ase, was not a child of my own brain. 
Thomnp epared, by the voble, Lord. who 
byork d me_in, the office, of Secretary, of 
ate for India,’and who left, behind, hima 
Bill ready, drawn, going; further than I pro; 
e, to do ip the, clause. to, whieh,I refer. 
lere, again, I may be right or J may be 
Wrong);..f am pot, going, to, discuss. the 
merits of the, question, but it cannot justly 
be said that to. proceed .in a course, which 
was thought expedient, by two successive 
ecretaries, Of State, and. by a large, mino+ 
rity of the, Indian Coungil, is. treating the 
Council with contempt or, overriding the 
opinion. of a majority of its members. ; L.do 


not wish. to prolong my, explanation, be: | 


yond, that which, seems, to, he necessary. to 
vindicate myself from charges, made, with 
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out, any, foundation, whatever. Iti isnot 
my. intention to enter into: the. queatian of 
the merits either, of the! Bills to. which 
have alluded, oxjof, the gourse which 1 may 
ultimately think|,necessary :to take. upon 
them, My object has heen to, show, the 
utter and complete inageuracy|of the state: 
ment which the, right, hon, Gentleman ‘he 
Member, for Stroud. has ‘made. with) 1. er 
ence. to, the, production of certain, docu: 
ments, and to prove, thatthe charge .of 
having treated with contempt the members 
of, the Indian Coneil — gentlemen. from 
whom] heave received the most condial. as: 
sistance, and to whem I have on niabyied: 
casions, expressed my warmest gratitude 
is, wholly without foundation, I should feeb 
ashamed of, myself if I had left uncontra- 
dicted; a charge which, however. it ,may: 
affect me; could not but inflict serious pain) 
upon’ thems... 

Mr. HORSMAN ;,\ 1 \.do.not, think I 
have any, complaint to make of the tone 
or even, 80) far, as I, could hear, it, of 
the matter of the speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman.,;, But. there is one, remarkable, 
omission, at which, considering, that, he 
was complaining, of. my having, attacked) 
him in,hig..absence yesterday, ) I, cannet 
help: feeling some astonishment,, His.com- 
plaint is that! attacked him in his absence, 
Will he be.good enough to. inform us why, 
or how the spirit moved, him, to leave the 
House immedigtely,before I rose to. ad- 
dress. it?) I think that isnot altogether, ia 
the circumstances, gither an uninteresting: 
or an unimportant, question. | 1; saw. the 
right bon, Gentleman, in the House very 
shortly before. [rose to address it,.and, 
not being able, from, this seat, to, see, 
what, Minister may, or may not. be in his 
place, I had a right jto believe, that. the 
right hon, Gentleman was ion the Treasury, 
bench, beeause he had one very great nde 
vantage, of me and of other, Members. of 
the House, who were not in, the, secrets. of, 
the Cabinet,',and who came down. here 
yesterday inthe innocent belief that it was. 
the intention of the Government to render 
the present Session to some extent, at least, 
memorable as. having witnessed 'the passing . 
of one useful measure. Having abandoned 
their Reform Bill,;and haying met with an 
accident in their finance, there was an, im, 
pression that, they, intended, to, adhere, to 
their only other important) measure, and to), 
amend the Law of Bankruptcy, in, ordex.te 
save themselves from, the disgrace of, coms, 
plete political insolveney. . Wecame down, 





yesterday, therefore, under the firm belief 





that the Bankruptcy Bill was to take up 
the whole evening, I came to the House 
with not the least idea that we were to go 
into Committee of; Supply, , with, not \the 
least expectation that I would, have an op- 
portunity.either of making that speech or 
reading , that. correspondence, during the 
speaking, and reading of which the right 
hon. Gentleman as it appears was so unac- 
countably and strangely absent. But the 
right, hon, Gentleman knew what I did not 
know. He knew that the Bankruptey Bill 
was to, be given up; he knew that we were 
to go into Committee of Supply ; he knew 
that the Indian Army Bill stood first among 
the orders for to-day, and he knew that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment was going to announce that fact un-+ 
expectedly to the House. Moreover, he 
had my. letter in his pocket; he saw me 
in my place ; he knew that the announce- 
ment of. the Prime Minister would call me 
up, and that I should make a statement to 
which it would be his duty to reply. Yet 
the right hon. Gentleman suddenly vanish- 
ed from the House, and having done so 
he. ventures to accuse me of attacking 
him in his absence. Every hon, Member 
of the. House knows that upon the Mo- 
tion for going into Committee of Supply 
Ministers are liable to have questions put 
to them, but it so happens in the present 
instance that the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that a question would be addressed 
to him. He knew that a discussion would 
be raised on the subject of the Indian 
army. I saw him in his place immediately 
before ; I believed he was still in his place 
when I rose to. address the House, and he 
has yet to explain how it was he left the 
House at the very moment o discussion 
was coming ou in which he knew it would 
be his duty to take part. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said that I brought the cor- 
respondence down yesterday on purpose to 
read it and make an attack upon him. It 
is obvious I could have done no such thing, 
because I thought the Bankruptey Bill 
would take up the whole evening, and I 
could not foresee that I should have an 
opportunity of reading the correspondence. 
I brought it down for the purpose of show- 
ing it. to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Aryshire (Sir James Fergusson), who had 
given notice of an Amendment upon the 
Motion, for going inte Committee on the 
Indian Army Bill, and I told my hon, 
Friend that ,after that correspondence, 
whieh I, supposed the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had seen, the Bill 
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would, probably: be postponed | until! the 
pope promised to us were in| our! hdndd 

said the same thing to other, Members of 
the House whom I sce in their places,-aud 
I have no doubt they will, if. necessary; 
confirm iny statement,...I did. not! intend 
to read the correspondence. But the noble 
Lord at the head of the) Government:and 
denly got up. and,, without. any | question 
being put to him, volunteered a statement 
to the effect that the first business taken 
to-day would be the Indian Army Bill, 
[Viscount Patwerston ; A question was 
put to me.] The noble Lord, will exeuse 
me. The right hon, Gentleman the Mem: 
ber for Bucks asked a question. abont the 
paper duties, and another about fortifiess 
tions, and the noble Lord stated that those 
subjects would not come on to-day, adding 
that the Indian Army Bill, on which no 
question had been put to him, would. be tak 
en first, I heard that with great surprise, 
I believed the Seeretary of State for India 
was in his place, and I am not sure, even 
now, that he did not hear the noble Lord 
make that announcement. I expected him 
to rise after the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Evesham, I was surprised he did not. 
I rose, therefore, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment. Before coming into the House 1 
had no design of speaking or of reading 
the correspondence; but that sudden an- 
nouncement having been made by the noble 
Lord, believing) that the right Sao Gen- 
tleman was in his place, and _ believing 
likewise that the correspondence was known: 
to the Prime Minister, I thought myself 
justified in reading it to the House. «I 
cannot help thinking that what has taken: 
place raises an important question .as to 
the treatment by the right hon. Gentleman 
of his own colleagues. His conduct towards 
them seems to have been. quite as objec- 
tionable as his conduct towards the House. 
What did we hear last night from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of «the 
Duchy of Lancaster? That the right hon. 
Gentleman had not made known to his 
colleagues the opposition! which was to be 
raised to the Indian ‘Army Bill, . His let- 
ter was delivered to me with a, message 
that he was at the Cabinet, and begging 
I would send my answer to the Cabinet. 
I did so, He received. it sin’ the. pre- 
sence of his colleagues.' They must have 
been at that time discussing, among other 
things, the business of the House, and 
considering what measures they should 
sacrifice in order to shorten the Session. 
I ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
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saglitinot to haye:told:his ‘colleagues! that 
bissIndiaw Bills were going to mespewaety 
posed; ind) that /any ‘attempt to | 
them:theopgh ‘the House ‘of Commons in 
the-absence of papers whieh chad’ been 
ordered} -would probably’ prolong the Ses- 
sidn'several days?» Ifche had ‘made that 
known to! ‘his colleagues what would have 
happened @:\ Caw anyone doubt thas some- 
thiug would have happened similar to: that 
whieh took place yesterday, when the noble 
Loril atthe head: ofthe Governtient,: in: 
stantly he sbecame “aware ‘of the’ ¢iroum- 
stances, administered a severe practical re: 
bukéito:‘his:colleague, "by postponing the 
very) Billiwhich the right hon. Gentleman; 
with ao full knowledge of ‘thuse” ciroum: 
stances, had endeavoured to préss forward 
with undue ‘haste? 9 If my: letter‘had been 
placed inthe hands of the’ noble Lord he 
would have said: Ohl our clever Secre- 
tary of State:has got-us into another mess 
aboat these Indian’ papers; and ‘we must 
get out of it: by tying these-Indian Bills to 
the Attorney General’s Bill, and by throw- 
ing 'them»over togéther:”’' Every one who 
knew the good sense and fair dealing of 
the noble: ‘Lord, yrust feel that that would 
have -been the pourse’ he would ‘have pur- 
sued.) But-the right hon, Gentleman’ did’ 
not give ‘his: colleagues. that opportunity. 
He: suppressed the: fact’ that these Bills 
wete: going! tobe strongly: 5 and 
what more did: he do?’ The ‘right -hon. 
Gentleman ‘presses the Bill on, gives’ it 
preeedence over all other measures, though 
sishort Bill:and the least urgent, and’ at’ 
the same time, ‘with considerate and eharac- 
teristic «generosity, he ugraciously promises 
these: papers, which he knows he has' taken 
sare:means to make too late. What could 
béthe reason of his writing to mé onWed- 
nesday, telling me Imight move for-these 
papers whiel: I held to:'be essentialto the’ 
disenssion of the Bill at the very moment 
when he put the Bilbat the head of the’ 
Ordérs:'of: the’ Day!for Fridwy % The right 
hon. Gentleman took ‘every means in’ his! 
power to pet the Bill om before the papers 
cduld:bé beforé the: House.’! Under these 
citoumstanees, I-can‘only repeat that I-teel 
thatthe right honii@entleman bas neither 
behaved fairly to this: House nor to his col- 
leagpesy that thednfermatioh we gave to 
him ought:to hate beew daid before hisveol- 
leagues, and: that<the: Bitl:ought' to: have 
been ostponeds!: to za9mieud Of AS tii 


bibwill state very-shortly what tlie right? 
how, Gentleriian said about'the papers.! My- 
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statement last niglitiwas that the right hon. 
VOL. CLIX. [1p sents. ] 


Gentleman led us into wary divisions'b 
assuring Us that he me tte om | ite 

of the papers, and he himself had® showh 
by his own staténiant that it’ wae Knowti 'to 
his Seeretary,-if’ not to himself) that they 
were at ‘the time “inthe printér’s hands; 
Remamber that on the morning of the 28th 
these divisions ‘took “place. ‘At thé even 
ing sitting of that day the right hon. Gen- 
tleman told the House that there were ‘still 
300 ‘pages to be’printed—that Mais 
had heendelayed by the papers being sent 
back to’ adepirtient of bis owtt office, and 
kept’ there for irevision, ‘and that this niat- 
ter was “not brought 10 ‘His’ notiee by’the 
Under ‘Secretary ‘until’ the ‘27th altinio; 
wher'a note was written stating that hon. 
Members’ were inquirmg’ for the ‘papers! 
This‘ was before the ‘divisions took place,’ 
and then’ eame an’! enigmatical sentence 
from the right hon. Gentleman stating that 
the steps he had taken upon’ that ‘infortita 
tion evineed a desire on his part ‘that the 
printing should be’ pressed ‘on as’ rapidly as 
possible. ' Does’ not ‘that mean’ that” the 
steps taken were 'the petting’ the ‘papers’ 
out ofthe hands‘ of the Military Secretary;: 
and ‘sending them ‘to the printer?’ What! 
else does it mean? The hon:‘Under Se- 
cretary was sitting by the side ‘of the right’ 
hon. Gentleman when le made‘his state- 
ment, ‘and must naturally have felt that the’ 
printer had tiothing to do with it. 

Mr. T. G. BARING ‘said, that he was’ 
not by the side ‘ofthe Secretary for Tndia 
atthe time. ist OP 

Mr. SPEAKER observed that, though 
he-had not hitherto “interrupted the ‘right 
hon. Gentleman, he ‘must now point’ out’ 
that reading from néwspapers a report of 
a debate in that’ House was out of order. 

Mn. HORSMAN: IT showld- not: have’ 
alluded: to that mattdr unless the’ right 
hon, Gentleman had +eferred to” it’; but’ 
may T pot'ask another question about the 
papers? fs it neta fact that the printing’ 
of them was retarded’ by the’ right ‘hon: 
Gentleman or his Secretary, in- order to’ 
make ‘way for more pressmg matter which’ 
the right hon. Gentleman had in harid?''T 
will not descend inte the question whether’ 
the conversation! between the right ‘hon. 
Gentleman'‘and’ myself was imagimary or’ 
not; but*the right ‘hen.’ Gentleman is in-> 
aecurate in'one' point: He says that ‘the! 
UndersSeoretary was ‘sitting by whet the’ 


| conversation oécurred? .There were, ‘How2! 


ever): two} eoversations;’ hyd aftéer Te re-' 
tured’ to°my seat the right hot. Gentle 
man invited’ me! back agains when we had’ 
ot C athe wb ahh 
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a Second conversation. “Again, ‘the ‘right 
hon. ‘Gentleman ‘said that I° showed’ the 
ee vars right’ hon. Gentleman the 

eeretary fot War. I mentioned the date of 
the papers, but I’ never’ professed’ to have 
seen or have shown the papers.’ With’ re- 
spect to the conversation which’ occurred 
with thé right hon\ Gentleman’ the 'See- 
retary for War, if he states that there’ is 
avy difference on that point I will admit 
the error to’ be on my side. ‘I will not 
follow the right’ hon. Gentleman ‘into the 
subject of the conversations that took 
place. My statement was short, and next 
week we shall have another opportunity 
of goin® into thé matter; but I stated 
that with respect to the Indian Army Bill 
the right hon. Gentleman was at ‘issue 
with the whole of the Council, and with 
respect to the Civil Service Bill he was 
at issue with the majority of the Council, 
though, according ‘to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, it was expectéd'that he should take 
them into counsel; and that he had not 
given ‘to the Indian Council the weight 
and. authority which Parliament intended, 
I stated that during the whole of the Ses- 
sion complaints were made against the 
right hon. Gentleman, whieh I am not dis- 
posed to modify or retract ; that we had 
the utmost difficulty in getting requisite 
information ; that he had himself misin- 
formed us a8 to the papers in his office, and 
that when he promised we should have the 
+7 ae before going into Committee on the 

ill, he nevertheless pressed on the Bill 
before the papers were in the hands of 
Menibers. On the 28th of June I put a 
Notice on the Paper for other papers, and 
it was not till three weeks after that the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that these 
papers were in existence. Would any 
other Minister, after notice had been put 
on the Paper, and after he was told that 
these papers were in existence, have been 
three weeks without inquiring whether they 
existed or not, while during the whole of 
that period he was pressing forward tlc 
Bill on the table with indecent hasté ? 
All those interested in Indian ‘affairs’ cos- 
cur in the opinion that the right hon. Gén- 
tleman has not treated us fairly, has not 
given us information in time, and has hiur- 
nied on his Bill unduly, has overridden the 
Indian Council, ndt giving them a due op- 
portunity of recording theit dissent. There 
‘are dissents with respect to. the Civil Ser- 
vice Bill, but they ate not yet laid upon tlie 
talile. I have nothing ‘more’ to say. 1 
think T ‘have shown ‘that in the first in- 
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stance f ‘am not responsible for! the °aby 
sencé of thé right’hon. Gentleman, “and 
that if there is any imconvenience aeeras 
ing to him ‘from that’ absenee ‘he ‘himself 
is the’ not ‘anintentioval ‘cause of .it/oll 
have shown that I ‘did not ‘¢ome here'té 
read ‘the corréspondence, bat that’ T'was 
induced to do so by the speech of the noble 
Lord, and I ean only say that I do not 
modify, qualify, or retract one’ single .syk 
lable of the complaint I made.’ une 

Sm CHARLES WOOD ‘said, he ‘rose 
to explain why he Jeft'the House on thé 
previous night. An hon. Friend’ brought 
hit a message’ that Sir Richard) Airey 
wished. to see him, and he went out of the 
House to speak to him. d 

Viscount PALMERSTON :—As the 
right hon. Gentleman has alluded to mel 
wish to say one or two words on ‘the mat: 
ter. I mast say that I never heard'a more 
lame apology or excuse for the most dis: 
courteous and unfair proceeding that ever 
took place in my memory in the House of 
Commons than that which the’ right hon; 
Getitlemati has attempted to make, [ 
hope and believe that the right hon, Geut 
tleman is the only Member in this House 
who would have so conducted’ himself on 
such an occasion.’ What is the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman ? » Why, for 
sooth! he had in his pocket the correspon‘ 
dence which he said he brought down for 
the’ purpose of showing to me: [‘* No, 
no!” 

Mr, HORSMAN: I said that I brought 
it down for the purpose of showing it to 
the hon. Member for Ayrshire. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : ' Well; that 
makes the matter worse. The right hon. 
Gentleman had in his poeket a'correspon 
dence which ‘he thought afforded good tea 
sons why 1, having’ announced ‘yesterday 
that the India Army Amalgamation ‘Bill 
would come on to-day, ought not to persist 
in that Motion, and’ yet the right hon, 
Gentleman now says that he had’ no inten: 
tion to show me that’ correspondence. The 
right hon, Gentleman ‘says that’ he~ liad 
fair redson to suppose because he had seen 
my right hon. Friend the Seeretaty! for 
India in the House’ at an early period of 
the evening that therefore he must have 
been’ in the House when’ he’ made’ ‘the 
attack, because lie thought that’ ee 
Member of Govertinient’ should’ ’be ‘in’ 
House of Commons when Supply comes on. 
That is a rale which I do not find récordéd 
inthe Orders of’ the ‘House, but’ we’ will 
assume, therefore, that it was’ the ‘rule 
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which {the right -hon. Gentleman observed 
when he, was. in offee, Now, Jet. mein 
common, fairness .ask. this. question, A 
Member may be in the neighbourhood of the 
House, or he may leave it for a short.time, 
but. does. it, follow that; he,is necessarily 
to.xvemmain,;here? -Even,when a callof; the 
House,takes /place he, is not compelled: to 
stay in his place, afterwards ;; and, there: 
fore, no man, is, entitled to assume that be- 
cause a Member. is present at a, particular 
moment he, is ‘necessarily to be ,present 
half-an-hour or, an hour later, But the 
right. hon, Gentleman had in his head and 
in. his pocket an attack—a virulent, an un; 
fair, an. unhandsome, attack ov my right 
hon. Friend. I will not use strong language, 
though I might do so if I foilowed the ex- 
ample of the right hon. Gentleman, who 
yesterday made use of expressions which 
[didnot think .it worth while to, notice, 
beeause they are not such as are usual in 
this, House... Why, Sir, any:man of com- 
mon feeling and of common generosity— 
any| man who felt; and knew the, social 
obligations existing between man and man 
would, before he, got up to make such an 
attack, lave taken thetrouble to ascertain 
whether, my right hen, Friend was jin his 
place, and remained in his place, [He ought 


also to have given. my. right hon. Friend 


notice of his intention... Perhaps that 
would, be expecting too mach from. the 
right hon, Gentleman, but any other. man 
in the House would have given such a 
notice, He saw my right hon, Friend in 
the early part of the evening..Why did 
he not go up to, him and, say, ‘1 am 
going to/animadvert on your conduct and 
to read a correspondence which has passed 
between us; pray haye the, goodness. to 
stay in your, place ?’’. That jis, the, course 
whieh hon. Members. usually take, and had 
that course been taken here, and bad my 
right how. Friend not then attended in his 
place, the right bon. Gentleman would 
have been: entitled to say that the Secre- 
tary for India, had mysteriously absented 
himself after full notice given of an attack 
which it was evident, therefore, he was un- 
prepared te meet. 

, That, however, is. not, the state of the 
case. The right hon. Gentleman says that 
[brought it,all upon my right hon, Friend. 
Now, what was my statement yesterday ? 
Not thatthe Indian Army Bill was coming 
on, Jast evening, The. right, hon, Gentle- 
Man,.was, not, driven inte, a) corner, .as it 
were, by, such av; ;anpouncement,; though 
even then, I, think, the courtesy. usual, be- 
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tween Member ,and Member would have 
led him,to;go to. my right hon, Friend and 
say to him, ‘‘ You have given notice of a 
Bill. to-night, ard I have reasous why I 
think it is ove,which ought not to come on, 
There are papers which I think most im- 
portant to be produced in order. to its due 
consideration, and they have not been 
duced. . I am sure, you will feel, the impro- 
riety of bringing on that Bill to-night,”’ 
hat would have been. a very, proper ap- 
peal, and, under. such , circumstanees,, I 
should, have felt myself authorized to com- 
ply with his request. Then, the right hon, 
Gentleman says. I volunteered the state- 
ment. Sir, I did no such thing, I was 
asked a question about the course of pub- 
lic business. Minute details do not impress 
themselves very distinctly upon the me- 
mory,, but what occurred, 1 think, was 
this :—I was asked a question respecting 
the course of. business, not for yesterday 
only but for to-day, and I stated—if not 
in answer to a direct question, at all events 
from a desire to give full information— 
what measures would be taken this even- 
ing. That being so, and the Bill to which 
the right hon. Gentleman objected standing 
not for last, night but for this evening, 
there was surely awple time for the cour- 
teous appeal which hon. Gentlemen usually 
make in such eases, stating reasons wh 
the Bill should not come on, as proposed, 
But the right hon, Gentleman is also om- 
niscient. It seems that he has his ear at 
the keyhole of the Indian Council, and 
knows completely everything that passes 
there. He knows who is consulted, and 
which way minorities and, majorities go; 
he knows even the assumed feelings of the 
Members of, the Council, who, he says, be- 
lieve that they are reduced to insignificance 
by. my right hon. Friend. Well, Sir, I 
must ask the right hon. Gentleman to, con- 
fine his mysterious knowledge to the Indian 
Council, and not extend it by leading us to 
infer that his ear is equally applied to the 
keyhole of the Cabinet. He states with 
the utmost confidence, and in that sort of 
offhand way in which he makes his asser- 
tions, that at the time when my right hon, 
Friend received a communication from him 
the Cabinet were discussing the measures 
they intended to drop, and those they would 
goon with, Now, I am bound to secrecy, 
though the right hon, Gentleman seems to 
be released from any obligation of the kind. 
Without violating my duty, however,] may 
go so far as to say that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has been speaking of matters of 
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which he is totally and entirely ignorant. | their time being limited, to ride as fast as 
That is not, perhaps, a singular case. But, | they could. ' Now, if there was’ one thit 
on the’ part of my Colleagues, I can assure | calculated to make a man feel’ the reve 
the House that we grant the right hon. Gen- | of lively, it was the sight of a lawyer ¢ 
tleman our full forgiveness for any imaginary | horseback. ‘Sedentary people, it had been 
breach of the secrecy of the Cabinet which | observed, seldom had a good seat, and, to 
he conceives himself at liberty to commit. } employ a legal phrase, he might say that a 
I think the right hon. Gentleman has made | lawyer had never entered into a covenant 
out nO case whatever, and I most sincerely | for quiet enjoyment’ with the animal ou 
lament, from the regard which I have for| whose back he was mounted.’ To stich 
him personally, that he should have done | persons mischievous boys were in the habit 
what I am sure every man who both ob-| of saying, ‘Don’t you think, Sir, you 
serves and values the courteous mode of | would be more comfortable if you were to 
proceeding usual between Members of this | get inside ?”” Equestrian lawyers, there- 
House must have regarded with the great-| fore, were the last persons in the world 
est concern and regret. calculated to excite admiration, which wag 
Mr. HORSMAN: The noble Lord mis- | one of the grounds mentioned by the tight 
understood me in one point. I said dis- | hon. Gentleman for the formation of this 
tinctly that my intention to speak was| new ride. As to doctors, he believed they 
owing to his own announcement, my full| very seldom rode; but he'was quite sure 
belief being that he had seen my comme-| that they would henceforth frequent’ this 
nication. spot on the chance of the accidents which 
could certainly occur there. An important 
memorial against the road had ‘alread 
a ae: | been presented by the inhabitants, atid i 
URE ABOES. i depatation had waited on the right ‘hon. 
Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he wished | Gentleman. Their remonstranee against 
to divert the House to more harmonious | the innovation was based on no yulgar feel- 
topics. Hon. Members would probably | ing, as between pedestrians and equestrians, 
not be sorry to stop a discussion of a) the lower orders and the upper ten thou- 
most unfortunate character, and which he | sand. The memorial was signed by 1,500 
thought was not calculated to increase the | of some of the wealthiest tahabitants of the 
public respect for this House. He had) neighbourhood; and the deputation ‘was 
given notice of a question which involved | attended by merchants and gentlemen’ of 
the comfort and convenience of many thou- | position, headed by an able Judge, the 
sands of the inhabitants of the Metropolis, | Recorder of London. They stated that 





and the House would probably allow him | they remonstrated on account of the threat- 


shortly to direct their attention to the sub-| ened interference with the tranquillity of 
ject. He referred to the encroachment | these gardens ; and’as an instance, it was 
which, under the direction of the First | mentioned’ that the very day ‘before two 
Commissioner of Works, had been made | large dogs were noticed which were follow. 
upon the tranquillity and privacy of Ken- | ing some persons on horseback, and which, 
sington Gardens. Some few days since | having got through the hurdles, frightened. 
the inhabitants of that portion of the Me- almost into convulsions some of the small 
tropolis were very much surprised to find children who were playing there at the 
a road staked ‘out. in those gardens with atime. The réply of the right hon. Gentle- 
large number of iron hurdles. At first | man‘ was, * I will take care it is put a stop 
they thought it was the contemplated roa! to; und I will puta green man,’ was the 
between Tyburnia and Belgravia, so much right’ hon. Géntleman’s expression, | “‘ to, 
desired for the accommodation of the pul). | see that no dogs shall ‘be running about.” 
lic; but it'turned out that the right hon, |It would be a very green man, indeed, 
Gentleman’ had merely apportioned thi't, who ‘would attempt to interfere with a, 
strip of ground for the convenience uf larze St. Bernard mastiff, or a deerhound 
equestrians, male and female, more espe- | which might be following his master at full, 
cially lawyers and ‘doctors. The right hon. speed up the ride.’ Another argument 
Gentleman’ said it would enliven the neigh- | used by the right lon. Gentleman’ was, 
bourhood ‘if they Nad. an opportunity of! that persons on foot like 'to see the riders. 
seeing lawyets and doctors riding there’ But what’ was thé answer of those who de-- 
for ‘exercise ;' and, he added, that those! sired to rétain the privacy of the gardens? 
persons, when they did ride, were obliged, | They said,’ Let those who like to see the 
Viscount Palmerston 
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riders go ‘to that part where thousands of 
persons with such tastes do ge, Rotten 
Row.” There they could see doctors, 
lawyers, and the more accomplished eques; 
trian, WHO, jo 

«With one heel insidiously aside, 

’ ““Provokes the caper he pretends to chide.” 
But; those whe wanted to send their chil, 
dren to the gardens in safety were not 
those who wanted to see riders. . He had 
iven notice that he should ask the right 
ia Gentleman whether Her Majesty had 
given her sanction to a ride being formed 
in, Kensington Gardens, and as he was 
extremely unwilling to bring that illus- 
trious. mame unnecessarily into any sub- 
ject of debate, he, would state his rea- 
son, for putting the question. Those 
gardens had always been considered as 
the property,of, the Crown, and they had 
always been devoted to the use of pedes- 
trians. As far back as 1705 they read 
of the fact that Sir Isaac Newton wan- 
dered there during the latter part of his 
life, and died in the neighbourhood; Crabbe 
wrote many of his poems there ; Mill, the 
Indian historian, availed himself of their 
privacy ; Her Majesty drew. her first 
breath in Kensington Palace ; she there 
held her first. Council, which had been 
degeribed in the gorgeous language of the 
author of Sybil. The public _ therefore 
naturally believed that the gardens, were 
more particularly the property of the 
Crown. No monarch had ever been more 
solicitous for the comfort and convenience 
of her subjects than her gracious Majesty; 
and he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
was bound to state to the House whether 
before. taking any step he hdd obtained 
the sanction of the Sovereign. The noble 
Lord the, Member for Middlesex (Lord 
Enfield) in .introducing a deputation, put 
a question to the right hon. Gentleman, 
who gaye an. answer that was perfectly 
astonishing. The noble Lord asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman, had_re- 
ceived any applications from anybody be- 





fore he made this encroachment, and the | 


answer was there had been no applica- 
tions. Then at whose suggestion Ped it 
been done? Applications for similar en- 
croachments had. been , made to former 
Commissioners. of Works, and they had 
uniformly refused them, In. 1851, a ride 
was made for equestrians out of Ken- 


sington Gardens, but that, was only. be-, 


cause, a large portion of the space which 
had been long appropriated to equestrians. 
was occupied by the Exhibition building. 
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Upon that oceasion a great movement took 
place, and a deputation waited upon Lord 
Seymour, who gave a pledge. that when 
the Crystal Palace was removed the new 
ride should be discontinued, In. the pre- 
sent instance he thought the public had 
some right to complain, that the right hon, 
Gentleman, from some motiyes of ambi- 
tion, perhaps, that he might do semething 
in his gdileship which former, First Com- 
missioners had not. ventured to do, that 
was, take away from, pedestrians a large 
portion of Kensington. Gardens, upon the 
plea that equestrians had net already o 
sufficient space for exercise. A more fal- 
Jacious plea could not be urged. At pre- 
sent an equestrian could start from the 
bottom of Great George Street, along 
Birdcage Walk, up Constitution Hill, gallop 
up and down Rotten Row as much as he 
pleased, and then could make the circuit 
ofthe Park, which would afford an amount 
of exercise amply sufficient for any doctor 
or lawyer, or more than most of them 
could endure. The right hon. Gentleman 
had done, an act_.which was much to,be 
regretted, and which it was to be hoped 
upon reconsideration he would undo, It 
was unpleasant to suggest, anything that 
could wound the amour propre of any 
official, but the right hon. Gentleman had 
so many brilliant examples among his col- 
leagues in the Government, of how easy it 
was to withdraw measures, that he might 
now feel ,inclined to withdraw. the iron 
hurdles in Kensington Gardens. He hoped 
the right bon. Gentleman would seriously 
reconsider the question, and having bad 
the discomfert and inconvenience which his 
plan would, create explained to him, would 
not persist in a scheme which was so ob- 
jectionable, He would conclude by asking 
whether the First Commissioner of Works 
had. obtained the sanction of the Crown 
to take a portion of Kensington Gardens 
before, setting out, the Road for Eques- 
trians, which has been done under his di- 
rection. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he should have 
imagined, from the energy displayed by 
the hon. and learned Member, that the 
subject he brought under the notice of the 
House was some grave constitutional ques- 
tion, instead of an attack upon an arrange- 
ment which during the last ten days had 
been a source of enjoyment to, himself 
(Mr. Hubbard), and, his family, He had 
inquired ot the police and park-keepers, 
who ridiculed the idea of, danger to any 
one from the ride being made there, and’ 
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stated that nota single child had been run 
over... The only difficulty. was, as he was 
told, that, some. of. the Jadies’ crinolines 
would not pass through the openings be- 
tween the hurdles. The police and keepers 
also told him that before the rails were put 
up they never saw any persons crossing, in 
that direction, It was a great convenience 
for equestrians, but he could not sup- 
port it if he believed that it would cause 
any. inconvenience or danger to pedes- 
trians. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, that with all 
due respect to the hon. Member who spoke 
last, he did not think that the ‘‘ green 
men’’ were the best judges upon this 
question, There was not the slightest 
wish to encroach upon that portion of the 
Park which had for very many years been 
enjoyed by equestrians, but those whom he 
represented thought the rights of pedes- 
trians should be equally sacred. The de- 
putation that waited upon the. right hon. 
Gentleman the day before was composed 
of most respectable gentlemen who lived 
in the neighbourhood, some for many years. 
It wea no vulgar cry against. the ‘‘ upper 
ten thousand,’’ but it was a question whe- 
ther the inhabitants of that most respect- 
able neighbourhood, who had for years en- 


joyed the comfort, the safety, and the 
privacy of Kensington Gardens, were now 


to be deprived of that,enjoyment. The 
right hon, Gentleman had shown in many 
Metropolitan improvements so much desire 
to meet the wishes of the public, that, it 
was to be hoped he would reconsider his 
decision, on the present occasion, and not 
persist in a scheme which no one appeared 
to have asked for. If the right hon, Gen- 
tleman could show that representations 
had been made to him that the safety and 
convenience of equestrians demanded the 
formation of a new ride, he (Lord Enfield), 
although he might deplore the conclusion 
a at, would not say anything against 
it; but if no such representations had been 
made to him, he hoped the right hon, Gen- 
tleman would reconsider the matter, and, 
frankly admitting that he had committed 


an error of judgment, would in a short | 
time restore Kensington Gardens to the | 


same condition in which they were a few 
weeks since. 

Sm, JOHN PAKINGTON :— Having 
visited the spot to ascertain what grounds 
there are for complaint, I am, bound to say 
that I believe there is no reasonable founda- 
tion for objection, and, in fact, I for one 
feel extremely obliged to the right hon. 


Mr. Hubbard 
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Gentleman. ‘The, noble Lord ‘asked ‘whe. 
ther the ride has been made in consequeniee 
of any petitions for it. But however that 
might be, I ‘am quite sure that humerously- 
signed, petitions could be soon Obtained 
against the removal of the ride. “Looking 
dispassionately at the arrangements that 
have been made, I am bound to say the 
are such as to leave not the’ slichtest 
ground of reasonable complaint. ‘There 
is no obstruction, for every twenty yards 
there are openings in the hurdles, through 
which persons can pass, and to say. that 
the number of horses that will be foubd 
there will cause any obstruction is ‘pure 
nonsense. The bon. and learned Gentle. 
man tells us that in 1851 Kensington 
Gardens were opened temporarily for eques- 
trians, but the arrangement then was ‘to. 
tally different. The ride then was deross 
the very centre of the gardeus ; and when 
he speaks of the large space taken away 
from pedestrians, I beg to say, as the Te- 
sult of my observation, that no spacé at 
all has been taken from. them.’ | The tidé, 
such as it is, is very. narrow ; it is round 
the external margin of the gardens, and 
there still remains a very large space en- 
tirely unencroached upon’ for ‘those “who 
frequent. the gardens on foot. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman talks of the privacy 
of the gardens, and certainly there is pri- 
vacy, for when I have been there I have 
searcely seen any one. But, ' practically 
the result of. this innovation is, that where 
there was .one pedestrian before, you will 
now find ten Sra thither’ to enjoy the 
increased liveliness of the gardens caused 
by this ride. I think it is a most rational 
and acceptdble addition to the énjoyment 
of that portion of the public’ who ‘take 
horse exercise, without detracting one iota 
from pedestrians; and I carnestly hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman’ will not be 
deterred by what appears a most unreason- 
able outcry from allowing those who take 
exercise on horseback to continue it. 
CotoneL DICKSON’ said; he did not 
think this subject worthy the consideration 
of the House: The opposition had ori- 
ginated with a few locally interested patties, 
who forgot. that the First Commissionet of 
Woods and Forests possessed his authotity 
not for the benefit of any particular section 
of the inhabitants of the Metxopole alone, 
but for those, also from distant parts of 
the country who were obliged’ to spend’a 
certain number of months every year, In 
London, , He wished to impress’ on’ the 


right hon. Gentleman that he was acting 
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for the benefit of the whele community, 
and in the height of the London season 
this ride was the only place where eques- 
trians could take exercise. There was not 
suficient room anywhere else, for eques- 
trians had increased three or fourfold within 
the last six or seven years. 

Mr. COWPER said, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying he had not made this open- 
ing into Kensington Gardens . in conse- 

uence of any representations that were 
made to him by any. person whatever ; and 
he took on himself the responsibility of 
originating it.. It originated thus :—He 
thonght in the management of the Parks 
intrusted to him, it was, his duty to follow 
the maxim of seeking the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number; and observing 
the great number of persons who derived 
enjoyment in Hyde Park, from sitting in 
chairs, and watching the horses in Rotten 
Row, and also those in carriages who were 
amused in the same way, it vecurred to him 
that the enjoyment and recreation of the 
public would be promoted by giving similar 
facilities for conjunctions of riders and 
walkers in some of ‘those very beautiful 
portions of that magnificent area of Ken- 
sington Gardens, which were little fre- 
quented, and to a small extent subserved 
the recreation and amusement of the pub- 
lic, On a.careful examination of the gar- 
dens, it appeared to him that if riders 
when they reached the western end of 
Rotten Row were enabled to pass through 
one of those avenues, which confessedly 
were not much frequented, although near 
the great broad walk, he should enable a 
larger number of persons to receive enjoy- 
ment and recreation from the western. end 
of Kensington Gardens, Then by carrying 
the ride along the northern edge of Ken- 
sington Gardens, which was not used, he 
would enable persons who wished to ride 
from Bayswater to Kensington to have the 
advantege of a communication through 
these avenues. He fixed the hurdles in 
& temporary manner, he made no new 
gates, he incurred no expense. What had 

en done was manifestly in, its nature 
temporary. The ride could only be open 
during the summer months. In its present 
state it would hardly be safe for horses in 
winter, When the time came for closing 
the ride at the end of the season he thought 
he should be able to ascertain what was 
really the preponderance of public opinion 
on the subject, so as to guide the person 
who occupied the office he now filled in 
deciding whether it would be right again’ to 
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give the, pablia the advantage and enjoy- 
ment of that ride in summer. Now, as far 
as he had been able to observe, he thotight 
the preponderance, certainly of reason,'was 
much in favour of the ride.’ The ‘argu- 
ment against it was that it interfered with 
the quiet and retirement of petsons who had 
hitherto frequented that’ portion’ of’ the 
gardens. He could only say that’ if’ some 
few solitary persons who desired ‘to ‘be 
alone were prevented from pursuing their 
quiet meditations in that particular avenue, 
on account of the admittance of horses, 
there was ample space in the 300 acres of 
Kensington Gardens where they could still 
find themselves beyond thé sound of the 
trampling of horses; but he thought’ it 
very doubtful whether the passage’ of per- 
sons on horseback did at all interfere with 
the quiet enjoyment of pedestrians.’ ‘He 
felt that there would be great objection 'to , 
bringing the traffic of the town’ through 
such a place as Kensington Gardens: ' He 
certainly should not desire to see any por- 
tion of Kensington Gardens, in its pre- 
sent condition, used for business purposes. 
He thought the uses of the Park were 
mainly for the enjoyment and recreation 
of the public, and such should’ be the ‘pri- 
mary object. The objections founded on 
the assumed interference with the privacy 
and quiet of the gardens proceeded mainly 
from the inhabitants of the immediate 
neighbourhood of the western end’ of Ken- 
sington Gardens; it was from some of them 
he had what he thought a strange remon- 
strance. They spoke of the ride as an 
invasion of their rights. Not content to 
regard it as a simple affair of public eon- 
venience and enjoyment, they joined ‘with 
persons who were trying to swell the mat- 
ter into a great social and political ques- 
tion. But when he asked what rights had 
been invaded, he could get io answer. The 
residents in Notting-hill and Kensington 
assumed that they had some privileged and 
exclusive right in the gardens; and ‘the 
exclusion of all but pedestrians would ‘prac- 
tically exclude those who ‘lived' too far off 
to frequent the gardens on foot, but who 
could easily reach them, by riding.. “Now, 
he asked by what right did they seek’ to 
exclude those who took exercise on horse- 
back? The grounds’ were maintained ‘by 
rants from the public money. | “The ‘in- 
Fabitants of Kensington had no more right 
to them, either by payment or in any 
other way than‘ any other portion 6f the 
public. The soil‘was the property of the 


Queen, and ‘the money spent in maintaib- 
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ing them was’ public:money. | It wis diffi- 
culty therefore, to'make wut tliat by ad: 
mitting the general public on horseback 
there could be an’ invasion of anybody’s 
rights.’ He was ‘told there had been three 
indignation meetings, at which it was in- 
sisted that this was’ a great invasion of the 
liberty of ‘the subject. ‘There were, as 
they'all knew, in many parishes men whose 
only chance of becoming politicians and 
orators, ‘and of obtaining vestry honours, 
lay in discovering some unknown  griev- 
ance'and in declaiming against the bloated, 
pampered, heartless aristocracy. . But, he 
did not believe that when a man was rich 
enough to keep a horse, he necessarily be- 
came less regardful of the wants of the 
poor; and to endeavour to raise class 
against class in connection with this affair 
was manifestly preposterous. They read 
in ancient history of an equestrian order 
being opposed to the plebeian order; but 
happily in England any person with 10s. in 
his — and a little leisure might belong 
to the equestrian order and enjoy the ride. 
There was no real antagonism between 
riders and walkers. On the contrary, he 
maintained that they mutually promot- 
ed and assisted each other’s amusement. 
Since riders had been admitted to Ken- 
sington Gardens a large number of  per- 
sons had gone there to look at them. It 
was urged that the new regulation was a 
matter of exclusion, but surely that: exclu- 
sion would be on the part of’ those who 
would refuse admission to the riders. The 
grounds ought to be open to the enjoyment 
of the public in the best’and most agree- 
able way; and the burden of proof lay with 
those who wished to exclude the riding 
public. Again, it was said the picturesque 
character of the gardens was injured ; but 
he appealed to any judge of: picturesque 
effect whether, on the contrary, the pre- 
sence of equestrians did not add ‘consider- 
ably tothe beauty of the scene. But the 
objection that was most pressed was the 
danger occasioned to children, nursery- 
maids, and ladies. in ‘crossing ‘the ride on 
foot. He would be the last» person’ to 
wiah to gratify the riders if there were 
any ground for this apprehension, but 'the 
danger seemed to be rather imaginary, 
inasmuch as the children and nurses who 
were to be exposed to the risk of crossing 
the ride had at present to cross. the omni- 
bus'iand carriage roads before they could en- 
ter the gardens. Rotten Row was erossed 
by. thousands of children every summer's 
day in passing from Belgravia to Hyde’ 
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Park;)and yet, as far as -he| knew, mot. 
a single accident had occurred. in, Rotten) 
Row. . If, however,! the residents :in othe, 
neighbourhood | really believed ; in thes ex. 
istence of this) danger, it might. easily, be! 
obviated. by erecting some, light. bridge 
by which children and their, nurses might; 
cross: the space devoted to: riders, .') die, 
would rather like to. see such a ;bridge,'; 
not because any ehild or nurse, would, ever, 
go over it, but because it would: stand| as, 
a monument of the visionary character, of, 
these apprehensions, It) was: true,| that), 
there had been a memorial against the ride}, 
signed by 1,500, persons, but, a counter) 
memorial was also announced, in, its favour, 
He knew, from easual intercourse and. other 
means of information that; large, numbers 
of people. who went into the. gardens.on 
foot were very thankful. \to :have:a-dull,, 
portion of the grounds convevted into.ap 
amusing scene, and he had heard persons 
say they used to take. the trouble.of going 
a mile and a half to see the riders, whereas 
they now had them brought close to them. 
It could not' be denied that Englishmen 
and Englishwomen took pleasure.in seeing) 
equestrians, even when they did not ride 
themselves; and when tlie hon, and: learn- 
ed Gentleman disclaimed any desire jon the 
part of the legal profession to share in this 
exercise, he was only sorry that that: pro- 
fession should have so degenerated. The 
Judges and the Bar used ‘to ride on cireuit. 
and: to Westminster Hall, and when -the | 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, made their appeavance on horseback’: 
in Rotten Row, their equestrianism: did no! 
diseredit to the: profession of: whieh they 
were distinguished .ornaments. He had 
spoken of, the! lawyer: and’ the «medical 
man only.as types of that large. bedy of 
hardworking men whose: health and. gene- 
ral welfare. were of the \ utmost: impor 
tance to the community, and. who: were. 


obliged to take their liorse exercise either 


early in the morning or: late: in’ the ‘after 
noen in Hyde ‘Park. He did not allude» 
only to Members iof that House, ‘but :to: 
the mercantile and professional iclasses)of 


the Metropolis generally; and if they could: 
have the pleasure of seeing: the beauty:of - 


Kensington Gardens, without injury to any 


other: class, he thought it was, his duty,.if 
possible, to extend to them that:advantage; 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, ithat the: 
right hon,Gentleman the First Commis+: > 
sioner of Works had no right: to.saytbat:> 
those who had made representations:to him ©’ 


upon the subject uf the new side inKen« ‘ 
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sington Gardens were actuated by a desire 
for vestry renown. The deputation which 
waited upon the right hon: Gentleman was 
headed by the Recorder of the City of 
London; andthe time for the signature 
of the memorial had been limited in order 
to'auticipate, and, if possible, prevent any 
agitation out of doors. He believed that 
the right hon. Gentleman had made this 
alteration under the impression ‘that it 
would excite no opposition, but, as it would 
undoubtedly do so, he trusted that his 
right hou. Friend would at once reconsi- 
der the decision at which he had arrived. 
Of all the miserable places which he ever 
saw, the ride, which was now a swamp, and 
in dry weather became so hard that no one 
could ride upon it, was the worst. It was 
altogether a mistake, and the sooner things 
were restored to their original condition the 
better. 


THE PAPER DUTIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mx. PULLER said, it might have es- 
caped the attention of hon. Members that 
the notice which for some time past had 
been standing on the paper on the subject 
of the paper duties had yesterday been 


altered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
s0.as to. propose a diminution of the Cus- 
toms’ duty on paper after the 16th of 
August, instead of their total abolition. 
For some years past the Customs’ duty 
on paper had been 23d. per lb., the object 
of its imposition beiug.to compensate the 
home manufacturer for the Excise duty of 
1}d. per Ib., and the additional 5 per cent 
toiwhich’ he was: liable, as also for the 
expense to which he was put by the Excise 
regulations, and for the disadyantage under 
which he laboured. in comparison with his 
foreign. rivals. through the restrictions 
placed by other countries on the export of 
rags. In France and Belgium the export 
of rags had been altogether prohibited, and 
in Germany, Holland, and other countries 
there had been a' large duty of from 6s. tu 
9siper -ewt. In 1853 the subject was 
distinctly brought under the notice of the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, who. then 
contemplated an equalization between the 
Customs’ duty and the Excise ; but the 


)\per: manufacturers of this country made: 


vub:@ good .case, arid his proposal to re- 


duce the Customs’ ‘duty was abandoned 


expressly. on the ground that they would 
be exposed to’ an unfair competition if such 
& measure were adopted. When the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer this, year proposed. 
the:total abolition -of both the Exeise and, 
Customs’ duties on, paper, eur, manufac- 
turers were again thrown into eonsterna- 
tion. The Foreign Secretary had intimated 
that the Government would use their, best 
endeavours- to induee other States to re- 
peal or modify their restrictions on the;ex- 
portation of the raw material, and on, a 
subsequent evening the House had listened 
with pleasure to the announcement made by 
the noble Lord that the Freneh Government 
had consented to substitute for their pre-. 
vious system of prohibition a small export 
duty on rags. The home, manufacturers 
thought, when the House of Lords. rejected 
the Bill for the repeal of the Excise duty, 
that the proposal to deal with the Customs’ 
duty on paper would be abandoned by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But. they 
had now been undeceived, because. the 
right hon. Gentleman had given notice of 
a Motion to reduce the Customs’ duty to 
such an amount as would exactly compen- 
sate the Engligh manufacturer for the Ex- 
cise duty, and for the expense occasioned 
by the Exeise regulations, but would not 
leave. him any: proteetion at all in) re- 
spect of the, existing restrictions on the 
export of the raw material from other 
countries. Under these cireumstances he 
begged to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty's 
Government has succeeded in obtaining 
from any of the Continental Governments 
the abolition or modification of the taxes 
or restrictions imposed by them on the 
export of Rags; whether it be true, that 
the French Government has abandoned its 
project of, substituting a Duty on the ex- 
port of Rags for the prohibition which now 
exists ; and, whether any Communieation 
has been received from the French Go- 
vernment, claiming that, under the recent 
Treaty of Commerce, the Oustoms’ Duty 
on French Paper imported into this coun- 
try be diminished ? ny 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: | With re+ 
gard to the: first. question, I certainly did 
undertake, as. the hon. Gentleman has 
stated, to represent to foreign Governments 
that it would be the desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government that some change should be 
made with regard to the export of rags, 
that where there was a prohibition it should 
be abolished, and that: where there was an 
export duty that duty should be reduced: 
I am-sorry to say that those representa- 
tions: have’ not. been. suecessful:; - that, 


although some-of the foreign Governments 
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promised to consider the matter, :fo effi- 
cient steps have been taken for'that pur- 
pose, and that) many Governments replied 
that the paper manufacturers objected to 
any diminution of duty or removal of pro- 
hibition. That is the answer which | we 
have received from Austria; Prussia, and 
from other Powers. | With regard to the 
second question of the hon. Gentleman, I 
stated; some time ago that the French 
Government ‘proposed to change their sye- 
tem of prohibition into one of duty, and 
accordingly they submitted ‘to: the legisla- 
tive body a project for such an: alteration. 
We have no official information upon the 
subject, but we understand that great 
opposition was made to that project. and 
there are great doubts whether it will be 
carried. It therefore does not appear at 
all certain that the French Government 


will persist in the proposition. With refer- | 


ence to the last question, I imagine that, 
the treaty of commerce having been’ sanc- | 
tioned by Parliament, the French Govern- | 
ment will expect that our obligations in 
that respect should be fulfilled: They 
have made no communication upon the | 
subject, but I imagine that they consider 
that, as a matter of course, we shall com- | 
ply with the obligations of the treaty. 


THE PRINTING OF THE BIBLE. 
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the former’ patent.of the Queen’s Printers 
expited in January, 1860—the right hon, 
Gentleman renewed the patent, not for. any 
term’ of ,,years, but during, the . Queen's 
pleasure. , But. if that patent should not 
be revoked by an Act of the.Goverament, 
the recommendation, of the. Select, Com- 
mittee would be: set; aside, avd, the exclu 
sive privilege of printing the Bible em 
joyed. by. the Queen’s. Printers and, ithe 
Universities would be eontinuved.; ; Now, 
there. were on the face ‘of the patent, two 
great anomalies, It was,in the old form, 
and had the vices of centuries on its head. 
The patent, in the first: place, strictly for 
bade any other person than the Queen's 
Printers to print the Bible in England, ** of 
any translation, with notes, or ‘without 
notes ;’’ and’ in; the second. plaee,.it for. 
bade the introduction into or sale in Eng- 
land of any Bibles printed ovt of England; 
| which of course prohibited the intredup- 
tion of Bibles printed iv Scotland, where 
the printing had been free for twenty years, 
though under the supervision of | a Bible 
Board. 'Now, the English printers were 
subjected to a real and twofold injustice, 
and the Scotch only to an apparent. injus- 
tice; the two kinds of injustice being par- 





, tially cured by two, modes of violating the 
law, | The patentees did not venture, toen- 
| force their rights as to the printing of. the 


| Bible with notes in England, or as to: the 


Terr | importation of Bibles from Scotland. The 

Mr. BAINES rose to ask the Home , Scotch printers introduced. their Bibles, 
Secretary, what course the Government in- | which were sold as freely in London: as,in 
tended to pursue as to the Queen’s Printers’ | Edinburgh jor Glasgow: But the English 
patent for printing the Bible. The House | printers were prevented from printing, the 
was aware that a Seclect Committee’ sat | authorized version without note or comment 
during the last Session and the present. to | —thus losing the privilege of printing the 
inquire into this subject ; and in their Re- | book which was more largely sold than any 
port they made the following recommenda- | other book in the world, and although they 
tion, namely,— | printed editions of the Bible with notes, 
“Phat the Patent of the Quéen’s Printers, #o | Yet. in! so doing, they were) subjected. to 
far as relates to the printing of Bibles and New the payment of the paper duty, from which 
Testaments be not renewed, and that no exclusive | the Queen’s Printers, the Universities, and 


privilege of printing the Sacred Volume be allow- 
ed hence to exist.” 


As Chairman of the Committee, he thought 
it: his duty to give his right hon. Friend 
(Sir. George Lewis), the opportunity of 
informing the House and the public the 
course which he intended to take on this 
matter, It was not his (Mr. Baines’) in- 
tention to discuss the general question on 
its merits, owing to the advanced stage of 
the Session; but there were one, or two 
points to which he must draw the attention 
of the Home Seeretary and the. House. 
Whilet the Committee was yet sitting—as 


Lord John Russell 


| the Seotch printers were exempted,;, There- 
fore, the English, printers had. to,bear ap 
unjust, competition with, the;Sceteh print- 
ers, In. order to, show bow severely this 
| pressed upon them he would | state 

‘he had within these few days presented 
to the Lords of the Treasury, a ;memort 

from .the enterprising firm of; Messrs Job 

Cassell. and Co,, of London, in,which they 
said, tbat. they were. issuing, an. illustrated 
Family Bible, for; which they had/had. a 
sale of nearly: 200,000 copies, but, **,that 
the paper tax apon this, issue amounted tp 
asum of more than £3,000 per annkm, 
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which is substantially a tax to that amount 
upon’ the free circulation of the Bible 
atnong ‘the classes for whom it is most 
desirable to’ provide religious instruction.” 
He did tot ‘comment upon these’ facts, 
but he 'thonght it right to mention them, 
atid to'ask the Government and the House 
to ‘consider whether the law ought to be 
left in such ‘a state as to be constantly 
violated. If unhappily the Government 
shoald be so inconsistent with its free-trade 
policy'as to uphold the patent, he should 
next Session invite the attention of the 
House to the subject, in the hope that 
the Parliament which had abolished the 
eastoms daties on 400 articles, and thrown 
open every trade for the supply of every 
want of the people, would abolish the last 
and worst monopoly, that of printing the 
Word of God; and give us that perfect 
freedom of ‘competition which the expe- 
rience of all ages and countries showed to 
be the surest guarantee for cheapness and 
excellence. 

Mr; DUNLOP ‘said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is the intention of 
Government to maintain to the Queen's 
Printers the power renewed by the Patent 
lately granted of preventing the importa- 
tion into England of Bibles printed else- 
where, and, in particular, of copies of the 
authorized version of the Scriptures printed 
in Seotland, by licence, and under the re- 
vision of Her Majesty’s Bible Board of 
Scotland ¢ 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, if he had 
taken advantage of the reappointment of 
the Select Committee on the printing of 
the Bible to amend the patent he should 
have exposed himself to the charge of want 
of good faith. The hon. Member for Leeds 
would probably have said that he had ‘met 
his argument against the patent by alter- 
ing it, and therefore he had taken care to 
renew it exactly in its existing form. His 
own opinion’ was that, looking to the ex- 
treme cheapness of ‘the editions of the 
Biblé and of the Common Prayer Book 
published in this country, and’ the great 
Variety of forms in which they were issued, 
the'Bible and Prayer Book’ were, in’ fact, 
published ‘as cheaply under the present 
system as they would be if the printing 
“ere thrown open to public competition. 
lle objected to the expression “monopoly,” 
used by the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Baines), because practically there was’a 
Very active competition with respect to the 
printing of the Bible and the Book of Com- 
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mon Prayer between the Queen’s Printer 
and the two Universities ; and every one 
was aware that the most determined com- 
petition might: prevail among a very limit- 
ed number of: individuals or of corporate 
bodies. He believed it was impossible that 
the Bible could be printed morecheaply 
than it was printed at present’; :and there 
scemed to be a general persuasion ‘in the 
public mind that it ought not to be printed 
without some publie contro! ‘and super: 
vision, In Scotland, where it was said 
the printing of ‘the Bible was free, not a 
single shect could be published until it was 
sanctioned by the Bible Board. . A certain 
expense was involved in the maintenance 
of that Board, which was paid by the pub- 
lic money; but in England the necessity of 
paid officers was avoided by the contri- 
vance, which appeared both effectual and 
economical, of limiting the right ef print- 
ing the Bible to the two Universities and 
the Queen’s Printer. With respect to the 
importation of Bibles printed in Scotland, 
and with respect to the printing of Bibles 
with notes or illustrations, or in foreign 
languages, no practieal inconvenience ex- 
isted. The exclusive right exercised: by 
the Queen’s Printer and: the two Univer- 
sities was practically limited to the print- 
ing of the authorized version without note 
or comment, and the importation of Bibles 
from Scotland was perfectly free, there 
being agencies in London, who kept by 
them a large supply of Bibles and Prayer 
Books printed ‘in Scotland. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said that this was a violation of the 
law; ‘but it was not, properly speaking, a 
violation of the law, but a violation ef ‘the 
Queen’s Printer’s: patent, and, of course, 
if he chose to waive his right, he had a 
right to\do so.. He was not aware of ‘any 
practical inconvenience in the present state 
of things ; but, if any should be felt, he 
should be ready to issue an Amendment of 
the patent. With regard to the Universi- 
ties, he believed that what was desired 
could be effected without legislation ; but 
neither the ‘Queen's Printer nor the Uni- 
versities desired to exercise those rights, 
which had not been exereised for many 
years. 


PARTY BANNERS IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. ; 
Mr. COGAN’ said, he rose’to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether the 
Government have received information that, 
from the 1st to the 12th of July, Orange 
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Flags have been flying from the towers and 
steeples of a great number of ‘churches in 
the North of Treland; and, if so, whether 
Government intend to propose any legisla- 
tive enactment to further restrain the pub- 
lie exhibition df Party Banners and Flags 
in Ireland; and to call the attention of the 
House to the-state of the North of Iréland? 
It'was with much’ pain that, thirty years 
after Catholic Emancipation, he felt com- 
pelled to draw: the attention of the House 
to ‘atrocities springing from religious fanati- 
cism in the North of Ireland, which could 
not be equalled in any country in Europe, 
and were only paralleled by those dreadful 
events now taking’ place in Syria. He 
(Mr. Cogan) had already given notice that 
he would introduce a Bill to prohibit these 
irritating displays; but he believed he could 
show to the House that a necessity exist- 
ed for such an enactment, which he hoped 
would induce the Government to take up 
the matter themselves as it was clearly 
impossible for a private Member at that 
period of the Session to be able to carry 
any sucli measure. The hon. Member for 
Armagh (Sir William Verner), the deputy 
grand master of the Orange Society in Ire- 
land, was last night understood to give his 
assent to the introduction of some measure 
to put an end to the public exhibition of 
party emblems in Ireland; and, doubtless, 
animated by humane feelings, shocked at 
the recent outrages, had thus intimated that 
the exhibition of party banners in Ireland 
could not but be attended with danger to 
the public peace. While giving him every 
credit for so acting, he felt bound to de- 
clare, at the same time, that he believed that 
a deep responsibility rested on the hon. 
Member and others of station and _pro- 
perty in the North of Ireland for assist- 
ing to prolong the existence of the Orange 
Society, by giving the authority of their 
names and influence to it. He believed 
he need not then enter into any length- 
ened argument for the purpose of show- 
ing that that society had been productive 
of considerable mischief in Ireland. So 
far back as the year 1813 it had been 
condemned by Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Canning. It had since that time frequently 
occupied the attention of the House, and 
in the year 1832 its proceedings had ren- 
dered necessary the Party Processions Act, 
which ‘had been introduced by the present 
Earl of Derby, who was scverely attacked 
by Mr. Shaw for saying that the Orange- 
men of Ireland alone persisted in keeping 
up religious’ animosities, and that their 
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only object in meeting was to insult their 
Catholic fellow subjects. and to. defy, the 
Government; also the late Mr. O’Connell, 
who ‘for many years indulged’ the. vain 
haope of conciliating the Orange party, 
and others, strongly opposed the measure 
aS ali infringement of the ¢onstitutional 
liberties of the people, and alleged that the 
Emancipation Act would put an end to thé 
atrocities against which it was directed, 
Outrage followed outrage, however, in the 
North of Ireland, and they were doomed 
to see similar disastrous events as those 
that occurred in 1840. In 1845 Parlia- 
ment thought they would give a chance to 
the Orangemen in Ireland, and they allow. 
ed the Act to expire. It was not until 
other outrages occurred that the attention 
of Parliament was again awakened to the 
subject, and all thosé who, in 1832, were 
opposed to it were reluctantly compelled to 
admit that the exceptional circumstances 
of the North of Ireland rendered its re- 
enactment a matter of necessity. In 1850, 
then, the Act was revived by the unani- 
mous yote of the House, including even 
the hon. Members from the North of Ire- 
land who were Members of the Society, 
Still the conduct of the Orange body 
looked so dangerous to the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country as to demand the 
serious attention of Parliament, A Commit- 
tee was appointed to inquire into the whole 


subject, and the result was, three Reports: 


in which it was declared that the existence 
of the Orange Society was dangerous to 


the peace and prosperity of the country. 


Addresses were presented to the Throne by 
both Houses calling for the suppression of 
the society. Gentlemen connected with the 
North of Ireland and in high position, both 
in this and the other House of Parliament, 
declared their compliance with the wish 
expressed by their Sovereign that the body 
should be dissolved. Again a hope was 
entertained that a feeling of brotherly love 
would be established in the country, and 
that the insults of an old religious, ascen- 
dancy which had passed away would be 
abandoned. He regretted to say, however, 
that again they were disappointed. Men of 
great influence and ability, and deserving of 
great respect, yet carried away by religious 
prejudices, again sought to revive the 
Orange Society. Lawyers were consulted 


to advise how or by what means the law — 


could be evaded. The right hon. Joseph 


Napier, the late Lord Chancellor of Ire-,, 


land, drew up a code of Jaws in 1845 for 
the revival of the Orange Society. He (Mr. 
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Cogan) did. not mean to implicate Mr. Na- 
pier with the, Orange Society by his doing 
so. That Jearned Gentleman, who had been 
4 distinguished and esteemed Member of 
that House, merely acted: on that occasion 
jn his capacity as an eminent lawyer; but he 
regretted that he did not use his great in- 
fluence. with his party for the purpose of sup- 
pressing a body that had done such great 
mischief. In May, 1849, the Orange So- 
ciety was again revived, and in July, 1849, 
just two months afterwards, the dreadful 
massacre of Dolly’s Brae, with the details 
of which the House was no doubt familiar, 
took place. The Earl of Derby, in speaking 
of that affair, in which a village was burned 
down and many lives lost — condemned in 
as strong language as possible the atrocities 
of the Orange party, On a recent oecasion 
unfortunately they had seen all that bad 
feeling spring again into existence at the 
unfortunate meeting of Derrymacash, where 
a number of persons were fired upon by 
the Orange party. Although he was pleased 
to hear that the Government intended to 
frame a provision to eheck such disturb- 
ances by preventing the exhibition of Orange 
flags and banners upon churches and other 
places, still the organization of which this 
outbreak was the outward sign would re- 
main, Until that organization was de- 
stroyed, there could be no hope of the per- 
manent re-establishment of peace in Ire- 
land. Now it was in the power of Par- 
liament to destroy that organization, If 
the law were vigorously put in force, and 
no magistrate and no Lord or Deputy 
Lieutenant were allowed to belong to these 
exclusive and secret societies—and he was 
ready to prove, if it were considered neces- 
sary, from the Report on the Belfast riots, 
that they were both exclusive and secret— 
the Government would at once go to the root 
of theevil. If, however, they were not pre- 
pared to take such a step, he would appeal 
to the good feeling of the gentlemen in the 
North of Ireland whether there was any 
practical use in this organization, and whe- 
ther it did not create more mischief than 
good. Whatcould be a stronger proof of its 
dangerous character than the letter which 
the gallant Member for Armagh had Jately 
penned with such good taste, and calling 
upon the Orangemen to abstain from those 
riots which usually took. place on the Ist 
and 12th of July of every year? Other 
measures also should, be. taken. . The 
Government, for instanee, might direct 
their attention to the jury system in, [re- 
land, with a view of rendering it impossible 
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for Orange juries to try Orange offenders 
At present, as Judge Fletcher stated? 
Catholics in the North of Ireland had no 
assurance that justice would be done to 
them when they or when Orangemen were 
brought for trial before an Orange jury; 
On one occasion Chief Justice Bushe said, 
after the acquittal of an Orangeman in the 
county of Down, ‘‘ That is your, verdict, 
gentlemen; thank God it is not mine!” 
Moreover, there could be no proper faith in 
the administration of justice when Mem, 
bers of the Orange, Society were on the 
bench. , No man should be retained in the 
commission of the peace, or should be ,al- 
lowed to sit on a jury, who belonged to 
this or to any other secret society, whether 
they were orange or Freee, He (Mr. Cogan) 
would put down both the one and the other; 
he believed they were the great curse.of the 
country, and at the root of all its evils. He 
did not wish to speak with harshness of those 
clergymen who allowed their churches to 
be decorated with Orange flags and banners 
when they knew they were calculated to 
insult and arouse the angry passions of a 
large portion of their fellow countrymen ; 
he believed many of them were compelled 
to do so against their will, He should onl 
say that he regarded such a mode of chure 
decorations as a desecration of the house 
of God, who preached peace and good will 
tomen, Upon a church adjoining the court 
in Lurgan, where an investigation about 
the shooting down of sixteen Catholics 
by the Orange procession at Derrymacash 
was going on, there were to be seen, long 
after the 12th of July, four Orange flags 
flaunting in the breeze, Was. not. that 
a desecration of the house of God? Few 
Gentlemen in. that House, were aware. of, 
the length to which these things were car- 
ried in the North of Ireland. . There, at 
all times Catholics were exposed to annoy- 
ance and insult, ‘‘ To Hell with the Pope’’ 
being a common street cry, which was 
shouted in the streets at all times. . Very 
recently a Catholic gentleman was chosen 
sheriff of the, county of Fermanagh, ...He 
was a man universally respected and es- 
teemed, but he was prevented from dining 
with the grand jury, because the stand- 
ing toast was an -insult. to his religion, it, 
being the ‘‘ Glorious, pious, aod immortal 
memory,’’ Would or should such a thing be 
longer tolerated! He (Mr. Cogan) would 
not object in England to drink the. health of 
William IIL., whem he considered to have, ; 
introduced many reforms; but in Ireland 
that toast was intended as an inaylt to Ca, 
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tholics, ‘and. as’ such was. distasteful to 
them ; in’ the: one country his mame was 
identified with civi) and: religious : liberty, 
but in the other it was connected with the 
most shameful’ religious persecution and 
penal laws and was. intended 'to mean 
Protestant ascendancy. | Sir Robert Peel 
long ago condemned the practice of observ- 
ing anniversaries, which were made the 
occasions of disorder, and why did the Pro. 
testant gentlemen of Ireland to this day en- 
courage and permit such baneful practices 
to ‘ebatinue ? Sir Robert Peel had ‘said 
that that.toast was meant te commemorate 
the battle of the Boyne, and t~ celebrate 
the defeat of the Roman Catholics. Mr. 
Lefroy, the present Lord Chief Justice in 
Ireland, who was then a: Member of that 
House, said they might as well declare 
that the battle of Waterloo should no longer 
be commemorated. | Well, they had lived 
to see the day when; in deference to the 
feelings of their French Ally, that great 
event, was no longer commemorated; and 
were the feelings of their own fellow-sub- 
jects to be still disregarded? He would only 
remind the House that in 1857 Belfast was 
for days the scene of almost civil war, one 
class of citizens being arrayed in arms 
against another class. Commissioners were 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the 
outbreak, and they reported that the ob- 
servance of the July anniversary was. the 
main cause of all the disorders. He would 
not enter at any length into the details 
of the recent outrage. A riot was provoked 
by the insulting and irritating conduct of 
the Orange party. On the morning of the 
12th upwards of 5,000 Orangemen with 28 
drams and fifes were marching through 
Lurgan, it being market' day—and on the 
return of some of these in the evening 
some one of them fired a pistol at the cross 
on the chapel at Derrymacash — so it be- 
gan; It is not material who actually com- 
menced the riot, but it wascertain that the 
Orange party alone indulged in firing. Six- 
teen persons were wounded, two of them 
dangerously, and the persons who were 
responsible for that were those who encou- 
raged or took part in such irritating pro- 
ceedings. One part of the evil.was to be 
dealt with, but he wished to see the Orange 
Society entirely abolished; he believed there 
would ‘be no peace in the North of Ire- 
land. till that.was done. He wished hon. 
Gentlemen would.exert themselves to that 
end, and if the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bucks would persuade his 
followers to abandon and discourage the 
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society, he would probably ebtain a Jargef 
number of supporters; for in Ireland -the, 
chief ground of objection to’ a -Conserva. 
tive Government was, that its entering into! 
office was regarded as the signal for are. 
newal of insults to the Catholies and: the} 
assertion of Protestant ascendaney. ‘They, 
had been offended and outraged by some; 
who now sat on the Treasury bench, but! 
they: still supported them, because. they 
disliked more the advent of a Government! 
which would lead to Orange ascendancy); 
They had not forgiven the Durham letter, 
and never could forgive it ; and there were! 
many other things which the Whigs. had; 
done not to be forgotten, and if the right) 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were wise, they 
would take advantage of this, and_ bid. for 
power in Ireland. He hoped the right hom. 
Gentleman the present Secretary for Ireland 
would take warning by this. If he could 
be instrumental in patting down these party 
organizations, which had been productive 
of so much mischief, and could bring, all 
the people of Ireland, of whatever creed or 
party, to live together as fellow-citizens of 
one country, he would deserve the grati- 
tude of Ireland. 

Ma. DAWSON said, he had listened 
with great attention and deep interest. to 
the observations of the hon, Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Cogan), ini whieh the honj 
Member had alluded to a series of events) 
which were greatly to be deplored by every 
Member of the House. He (Mr. Dawson) 
was deeply interested in the good name and 
the prosperity of Ireland, and especially 
the North of Ireland; and no one ,could 
deprecate more than he’ those useless: and, 
insulting displays which invariably accom- 
panied these July anniversaries... He had 
seen many of these manifestations, but 
they had always grated on his feelings, be~ 
cause he was aware that they reealled, 
party triumphs whieh ought to be forgot- 
ten, and prefigured the establishment: of 
ascendancy which he never desired to see 
exercised by any class. So far he egreed 
with the hon. Member for Kildare in the 
very able statement whieh he had made, 
but he would ask the House not to, con- 
tinue the discussion of an irritating matter, 


or to use any partisan expression. whieh, 


might tend te widen differences, already, 
existing in certain districts in Ireland. He 
must remind the House that the exeiter 
ment was confined to certain localities, and 
did not prevail. throughout. the ,whole, of 
Ulater; but, leading articles, written,.on 
the telegraphic reports of proceedings in 
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the: House; frequedtly: appeared in: Irish 
newspapers, and: therefore he would sug- 
gest'to' hon. Members to. refrain from ‘any 
lasguage which would afford ground for 
articles that would) not lead to that good 
fedliig which he’ wasi ‘sure it.was the! wish 
of die House to promote. He) was: well 
acquainted with the ‘town of «Lurgan; dnd 
he was able to corroborate the statement 
of) the chon: Member that: the magistrates 
had used their utmost exertions to bring 
the offenders in: this’ matter ¢o justice.’ He 
had’ ‘that. morning reeeived a letter from 
Lord Lurgan, whieh stated that the magis- 
trates were unanimously determined to sift 
this deplorable :case' to the bottom, and 
that! they” would spare no: pains: for the 
pufpose. It was almost unnecessary to say 
that’ he had never been a member of an 
Orange body. Nobody regretted their ex- 
istence more than she did, and he had 
always bees of opinion that secret societies, 
of whatever party, had been. the curse of 
Ireland. If the efforts of the local magis- 


tracy were seconded by the Government, 
there was every reason to believe. that 
tranquillity anda spirit of confidence would 
soon be restored. 

Mr: CARDWELL said, he thought that 
after the able and dispassionate statement of 


thé hon. Gentleman the Member for Kil- 
dare, and the candid speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just’sat down, it would be 
better on the whole that: the discussion on 
this subject should not be protracted. He 
believed that, whatever party was in power, 
such occurrences as these would be viewed 
with the deepest regret by the Govern- 
ment, and every’ Government would view 
with the liveliest satisfaction the dissolu- 
tion of ‘the societies which led to such oc- 
éurrences,' and which postponed the day 
when the ‘people of ‘Ireland would live to- 
gether as‘ one ‘united and loyal people. 
Last year he’ had the pleasure of stating 
that these anniversaries passed over in the 
most’ satisfactory manner, and there was 
every. reason’ to hope’ that such would be 
the ease ‘this year. ‘ Unhappily, there had 
eeourred riots in Armagh at the beginning 
of the month. It led to forty-five persons 
waking their’ appearance at the assizes, 
and ‘now ‘there was ‘this disturbance. The 
main 'eause of these disturbances’ was a 
sovial ‘condition which it was’ their duty to 
rétidve, as) far! as possible,’ by social’ and 
metal means; but ‘there were also'defects 
it the law wliich the Government intended 
to ask Parliament ‘to remedy at once, not- 
withstanding the short period which re- 
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mained ofthe present Session.| He might 
mention, in answer to a question which had 
heen put to him, that the town of. Belfast 
was under proclamation at the time referred 
to, and still remained in the same con- 
dition. . The town of Lurgan would be. put 
under protlamation immediately.: The de- 
fective state of the law had already -at- 
tracted the attention of Government, but 
he was glad that their attention had been 
so early ealled 'to. it by the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir William Verner)... Nothing 
could exceed the exertions which had been 
made by the magistrates. of Lurgan, but, 
as their investigation had not yet termi- 
nated and he. had: no official infermation, 
therefore, on the subject, it would be right 
for him to abstain from further dwelling on 
it. He drew, however, a very favourable 
augury for the future from the temperate, 
but foreible observations which had fallen 
from Gentlemen on both sides of the House. 
They could not be lost on any part of the 
community, and he trusted that the gene- 
rous sentiments which had been elicited by 
the discussion on these occurrences when 
conveyed to Ireland would strengthen the 
efforts which would be made by the Go- 
vernment, not only to put down these dis- 
turbances, but to remove the causes of 
them. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that though 
the statement of the hon. Member for Kil- 
dare was, in some respects, @ proper one, 
he (Mr. Whiteside) must. take issue with 
him on the picture which he had drawn of 
the province of Ulster. He said that, to 
his (Mr. Cogan’s) knowledge, justice had 
not been done by Judges: and. by juries 
acting in that part of Ireland. He (Mr. 
Whiteside) begged to tell the hon. Gentle- 
man that le had been present at many 
trials in Ulster, at: which, without an. in- 
stant’s hesitation, juries brought in a ver- 
dict against men for having walked in pro- 
cession.' He had seen one man sent to 
gaol there for six months for whistling a 
party tune, It was monstrous to say that 
the Judges of the land-—~most of whom 
were of the same religious persuasion as 
the hon. Member himself—would not ad- 
minister the law impartially. 

Mr. COGAN im explanation said, that 
he had made no allusion tothe Judges of 
the land.::What he had said was, that 
it must be injurious to the administration 
of justice to have men administering the 
law who were members: of an Orange 
Society. ; 

Mr, WHITESIDE: The hon. Gentle- 
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man had asked a very sensible question as 
to'what had led to the reconstruction of 
thé Oratige Society. He (Mr. Whiteside) 
‘would answer the question for him, al- 
though no-one could answer it better than 
the ‘right hon: Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle. . It was as well the whole truth 
shouldbe spoken. After the dissolution of 
the Orange Societies Mr. O’Connell com- 
menced the greatest agitation which was 
ever seen in any country in the world, 
It appeared that the Orange party at 
Lurgan, on the occasion referred to, con- 
sisted of a number of people, 500 in all, 
men, women and children, who had gone 
to church—-and he supposed he must regret 
that they had done so if it gave offence—- 
and who were returning. It was not such 
numbers Mr. O’Connell brought together. 
When he was engaged in revolutionizing 
Ireland, he brought together hundreds of 
thousands of strong men, and, as he be- 
lieved, brave men. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Carlisle (Sir James 
Graham) was then Secretary for Ireland, 
and he directed a prosecution against Mr. 
O’Connell for those-meetings and societies, 
which were very unlike the small affair at 
Lurgan, because they were well organized 
by a° man of consummate ability as an 
agitator, and their avowed object was to 
change the Government of the country. 
It was a legitimate object in which Ga- 
ribaldi had succeeded elsewhere. Mr. 
O’Connell did not admire English admi- 
histration, and he wished to get rid of it if 
he could. It was exactly at that time that 
a body of persons of opposite opinions 
held meetings and drew up resolutions for 
the express purpose—it might have been 
wrong, but for the express purpose of dis- 
puting with Mr. O’Connell the possession 
of the country. That was. the short his- 
tory of the résuscitation of these societies. 
No one had laboured more in the good and 
wise attempt to repress the excesses of 
any body of politicians than Lord Eglin- 
ton. There were disturbances at Belfast, 
but 100 constables were sent down, and,on 
the first occasion of a riot afterwards, they 
caught the rioters. The rioters were sent 
to gaol for a month, and they heard no 
more of riots at Belfast. He was not sa- 
tisfied with the conduct of the officials on 
that oceasion. If there were any proces- 
sion which was forbidden by the law, how 
came it to pass that it was permitted to 
proceed? He doubted very much whether 
there was any procession ; but, if there 
were, all the persons were engaged in an 


Mr, Whiteside 





illegal act, and the process of detection was 
very simple, because it took place in b 
day-light.. These persons went to i 
They left it, and he was told. that 9 man's 
treading on a match was mistaken for the 
shot of a pistol. The firing at a.cross was 
a very unlikely thing to take place, and he 
had heard with great pleasure that. it ws 
a fiction, and that nothing of the kind hed 
occurred. What did oceyr, he was, in. 
formed, was more natural. A shower of 
stones came from behind hedges and 
ditches as these people were proceeding 
home. He understood that they had no 
arms, and not even sticks; but, being na- 
turally pugnacious they retired, and got 
into some house where there were arms, 
They returned, and, though in a great 
minority, forced a passage home. _ It was 
a very lamentable transaction, and, no 
matter who were right or who were wrong, 
he hoped all would be punished. If there 
were any illegal procession, there, was 
law enough to punish them. But a riot 
in one corner of Ulster did mot justify 
the description which had been. given of 
a provinee nearly as large as Scotland. 
There was no part of Ireland where. the 
Roman Catholics were more comfortable 
or were better paid, and he trusted they 
would live happily with those who differed 
from them; one mode to accomplish which 
was to repress those feelings to which the 
hon, Gentleman had directed his observa- 
tions.. It would be far better, in this in- 
stance, to have allowed these persons to 
go home, to have marked them, to have 
given information, and. to have prosecuted 
them for the procession, if it were an ille- 
gal procession. He was very sorry that 
the transaction had occurred; but, he 
was sure, there was no spot in Her Majes- 
ty’s dominions where justice was more 
efficiently administered than in that part of 
Ireland, 

Sm WILLIAM VERNER. said, the 
hon. Member for Kildare bad endeavoured 
to. make this impression on the House— 
that the only persons guilty of any, ,out- 
rages in Ireland were those whom , the 
hon. Gentleman might call Orangemen if 
he liked, but who were. the Protestants 
of Ireland, for it was against them.as, 
body, and not against the Orange Society 
only, that the objection lay. He asked the 
hon. Member could he produce; a_ single 
instanee in. whieh the Protestants had ever 
shot a person.in broad daylight, in.,pre- 
sence of hundreds of people, without one 
of them being found to come forward and 
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evidence agaist ‘the murderer? The 
Boivd was not fully aware of the nature 
of ‘the society which had caused the remo- 
delling and reforming of the Orange body. 
He'meant the Ribbon Society. He would 
tate a case to'show what this society was. 
‘A gentleman who succeeded to a property 
in the North of Treland appointed an agent 
to take ‘charge of it. The agent went 
upon the property, and one of the first 
things he endeavoured ‘to do was ‘to esta- 
Blish @ ‘school. The schoolmaster was a 
Protestant, and in open daylight a party 
went to his house, dragged him out, and 
murdered him in presence of his two 
daughters, in front of his house. The 
iiurderer was taken with his coat covered 
with blood ; the ‘danghters identified him 
as engaged on the occasion, so that there 
tould be no mistake. He was brought to 
trial in Armagh; and on two several occa- 
sions the jury disagreed and there was no 
verdict. This was stated to be owing to 


the presence of Ribbonmen on the juries; 
for by one of the oaths of the Ribbon So- 
ciety the members bound themselves to on 
no account give evidence against a brother 
Ribbonman, no’ matter what the offence. 
The man was brought to trial a third time, 
the prosecutor having taken especial care 


to exclude Ribbonmen from the jury. The 
consequence was that the prisoner was 
found guilty and hung. In 1848, when 
frelaud was very disturbed, and the troops 
were obliged to be sent out of Dublin, the 
Lord Lientenant could not find 200 men to 
depend upon without having recourse to 
the Orangemen. He accepted the services 
of 200 of them, and placed arms in their 
hands, 


CEYLON RAILWAY. 
QUESTION, 


Sm WILLIAM GALLWEY said, he 
had a notice on the paper to put certain 
questions to the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, regarding the Ceylon 
Railway; and he wished to express a hope 
that some statement would be made that 
might tend to tranquillize the minds of the 
colonists in that Island, who were exces- 
tively disturbed at the prospect of an enor- 
mous railway expenditure which threatened 
them; and that some measure would be 
suggested, if possible, to extricate them 
ftom the position in which they found them- 
selves; very much owing to the mismanage- 
ment of the Colonial Office.’ He would say 
a very few words as to the origin, progress, 
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and present ‘state of the Ceylon Railw. 
In 1856 the Governor in Cow 

what was technically called an inaneé- 
for reviving the hy fee Railway Coidpagyx 
and calling on the Island to grant the sum 
of £1,200,000 to complete it. ‘Phe deci- 
sion of the Governor and of the Legislative 
Council was received in the Island with 
the greatest consternation. It was alleged 
that was not the result of a free expression 
of opinion on the part of the Representa- 
tives of the Island in the Legislative Coun- 
cil. The Council consisted of eighteen 
Members, eight of whom were official per- 
sons, on whom the Government could bring 
influence to bear; and the ordinance was 
carried by a majority of only one. The 
matter was referred home, and the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies was called upon to 
send out a competent engineer; and if he 
decided that the line could be made for 
£1,20U,000, that then the Colonial Offiee 
should make arrangements with a Com- 
pany to carry it out for that sum. The 
Colonial Seeretary sént out Captain Moor- 
som; but unfortunately, as he was inform- 
ed by that gentleman, with no instruetions 
to make a working survey. Captain Moor- 
som made what was called a “‘ flying sur- 
vey,”’ and declared that the line eould be 
made for that sum; and by that course the 
agreement became an absolute one, and 
the colonists found themselves pledged not 
to make a railway for a definite sum, but 
pledged to a company to pay six per 
cent on an indefinite sum. The Company 
caused their own engineer to make another 
survey, when, to the horror of the colonists, 
he reported that the ~silway could not 
be made for a less sum than £2,250,000. 
When he stated to the House that this would 
entail an addition to the export duty on 
coffee of from 2} to about 8 per cent, they 
would see that the consternation of the 
colonists was very natural. It might be 
said that Sir Henry Ward’s somewhat rash 
conduct in regard to this railway was con- 
firmed by subsequent addresses from the 
colonists. But at the time of the great 
railway excitement in Ceylon, there was a 
Cambridge house in colombo, and he was 
told that the festivities held there produced 
these addresses in support of the Governor’s 
proceedings. The railway had also been 
negligent and extravagant in carrying on 
its works; and he appealed to the hon, Ba- 
ronet, the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
James Elphinstone), who was connected 
with the direction of the Company, to afford 
some explanation of its conduct. When 
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the eolonists referred to the Home Govern, 
ment for a complete survey, and am agree- 
ment defining the sum they were to pay, 
they also expressed a strong desire to have 
some gentleman possessing the confidence 
of the Island, and well acquainted with the 
locality through which the line was to pass, 
appointed on the direction of the railway 
to take care of their interests, To their 
great surprise and extreme disgust, how- 
ever, instead of their request being com- 
plied with, they found the Government 
sending out a précis clerk from the Colo- 
nial Office to, undertake that.duty. Ile 
wished, therefore, to ask the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies to suspend 
all expenditure on the Ceylon Railway, 
except such as is absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of works in progress; to 
inquire, in the eyent of the connection be- 
tween the Railway Company and the co- 
lony being severed, whether the Govern- 
ment will submit to a strict audit all claims 
for repayment, made by the Ceylon Rail- 
way Company; and whether the recent ex- 
penditure on surveys (swelling the sums ex- 
pended under this head to above £100,000) 
was undertaken by the desire, or with the 
knowledge, of the Colonial Legislature ? 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN asked what reason 
there could be for expending £2,000,000 
upon. an, undertaking which a responsible 

nglish contractor was prepared to com- 
plete for a much smaller sum? 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that the House was not. the proper place 
for, discussing railway, politics. The ge- 
neral meeting of the Ceylon Railway Com- 
pany would be held next week, when he 

elieved explanations would be given which 
would be satisfactory to the public. in re- 
gard to the position, of the undertaking. 

he cost of the surveys for the line was 
£39,000, not £100,000, as had been 
stated. 

Mr, CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he must protest against the assump- 
tion that this railway project, though un- 
forsanately not now in a flourishing posi- 
tion, had been in any degree forced upon 
the people of Ceylon by the Colonial De- 
partment, The Government had been re- 
peatedly urged by the eglonists to, promote 
the making of a line between Kandy and 
the port of Colombo; and. on. their appli- 
cation Lord Taunton, when at the. Colonial 
Office, entered into a provisional agree- 
ment with the Ceylon Railway Company. 
It. was true that the provisional agreement 
was sanctioned only by a majority of one 
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Question, 


in the Legislative Council of Ceylon ; but 
the Governor made its adoption ‘df open 
question in the Coungil; and it was strong. 
ly opposed by the then Colonial Secretary, 
and present Governor of Ceylon. After Cap- 
tain Moorsom’s.report was received, stati 
that, the project might be carried out m 
within the, limit of £1,200,000, the fel. 
ing of the colonists generally. was deci- 
dedly fayourable to the undertaking., The 
hon. Member was very naturally disap. 
pointed at what had since happened; buf 
there had certainly been nothing approach- 
ing to a wish on the part of the Home 
authorities to force this project on, a, re, 
luctant community, _ Some, months ago 
his noble Friend at, the head of. the Colo. 
nial Office consulted the late eminent Mr, 
Stephenson upon the. subject of this’ rai 
way, and by his advice suspended all 
works upon the line, with very few excep- 
tions, At the same time he ordered home 
Mr. Doyne, the resident engineer, and sent 
out the agents of two eminent contracting 
firms, in order that materials might be 
prepared, for offering a contract. . Since 
then the whole matter had been submitted 
to Mr, Hawkshaw, who recommended that 
the railway should be proceeded with at 
an estimated cost of £1,800,000., Certain 
offers, for the surrender of the contract 
had been made by the company to the Co- 
lonial Office, and these, together with all 
the, circumstances of the case, would be 
submitted to the Legislative Council,, and 
to those commercial bodies which were en- 
titled to, be consulted, in the matter, before 
any decision was arrived at., He appre- 
hended that no such offer would be accept- 
ed without a thorough investigation of the 
affairs of the company. That statement 
nearly amounted to an answer, to the 8e- 
cond question of the hon. Baronet. ' With 
respect, to. the third question, he begg 
also to say that nothing would be pi 
without consulting the wishes of the co- 


lony. ‘ull 

its, BUCHANAN complained that, al- 
though this railway had not been made, 
the planters had for some time been, gub- 
jected to an additional export duty,on their 
produce on its aecount. m eer 

Mr, DUDLEY FORTESCUE said, 
that as one.of the ill-used ; Planters, re- 
ferred to, he thought that the complaint 
which ,had, been, just made | 
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nego MA¥NOOTH COLLEGE ‘BILL. 
al SECOND ‘READING, | 
‘(Order for ‘Second, Reading réad. 

‘Mz. CARDWELL said, he rose to, move 
the second, reading of this Bill’ “When the 
Maynooth Act’ was, introduced in, 1845 ‘a 
provision was contemplated by the Govern- 
ment and. Parliament, with respect to the 
dinual repairs of the college. ‘It was pro- 
posed, according to the statement of Sir 
Robert Peel, that the Board of Works 
should undertake the repairs of the college, 
in order that’ the ‘business. should be con- 
ducted with ‘the greatest economy, and 
that the cost should be included in the 
annual estimates of the Board. Accord- 
ingly, in the Act itself the Board of 
Works were made Commissioners for’ the 
purpose, among others, of enlarging, im- 
proving, repairing, and furnishing from 
time to time the buildings constituting 
the College of Maynooth. That arrange- 
ment continued until 1851, which was the 
last year in which Parliament voted any 
sum of money for, repairs at Maynooth, 
There was in the Treasury a balance which 
served the purpose in 1852. In 1853 the 
Government included in the estimate for 
the Board of Works the usual sum for the 
repairs of the college, but on the Motion 
of the hon, Member for, Warwickshire, that 
Vote was rejected by a small majority, and 
no Vote had since been taken for May- 
nooth. Last year a memorial, praying that 
the annual Vote should be renewed, was 
presented to the Irish Government by the 
authorities of the college. The answer he 
returned was that it was then too late to 
consider the subject, and that even with 
regard to future years he could hold out 
no expectation that the Government would 
think it expedient to propose an annual 
Vote to Parliament. When the trustees 
of the college, held’ their annual meeting 
in the present year he directed ‘their at- 
tention to the Report of the Harrowby Com- 
mission, in which were sét forth all the 
wants which the building now had in order 
to fit it for the purposes for which it was 
intended by Parliament. All the money 
originally appropriated had been expended, 
but the works were still in an unfinished 
state, and ‘he could not understand the 
policy, when we had spent a large sum of 
tioney in'erécting a ‘building for ‘the edu- 
cation of a number of men who were to be 
in an important degree the guides of the 
Trish’ popiilation, ' of keeping those ‘per- 
sons in a position Of ‘discomfort. Tf the 
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building was not to be allowed to fall to 
pieces, money from some source must be 
found. It was hopeless to think of an 
annual Vote; but the Harrowby Commis- 
sion had recommended a different arrange- 
ment, and the trustees of the college had 
informed him that, while they could ‘not 
relinquish their claim to a Vote of Parlia- 
ment for annual repairs, they felt them- 
selves constrained under present circum- 
stances to accept any reasonable expedient 
by which the building might be saved from 
falling to decay, and the health and com- 
fort of its inmates might be secured. 
Having received that communication, he 
thought it right immediately to ask the 
permission of the House to give effect to 
that arrangement. It was proposed to deal 
with the sum of £5,000 a year as men- 
tioned in the last paragraph of the Report. 
That amount was by the Maynooth Act 
assigned in sums of £20 each to 250 
senior students, and the Commissioners re- 
commended that the fund for repairs should 
be obtained by suspending those payments. 
Then came the question, how was the 
amount to be applied? For the annual 
repairs the whole sum would be more than 
sufficient, but the whole sum was not im- 
mediately available, as the trustees would 
not suspend the allowances to any of those 
pupils to whom they were already given. 
Their interests would’ continue to be pre- 
served, and it was only by the suspension 
of the allowances to new pupils that finds 
could be obtained. At the same time ‘it 
would not be right to suspend the allow- 
ances with respect to the whole of the new 
students, as it was necessary to afford some 
encouragement to merit in any scholastic 
institution. At any rate, the whole sum 
would not be available for some period. 
The application of the money would not 
be limited to mere repairs, but the chapel 
—a necessary building in any scholastic 
institution — would be finished, and care 
would be taken to provide proper ventila- 
tion, lighting by gas, and baths, To meet 
this expense it was proposed to allow, with 
the previous sanction of the Treasury, the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland, 
who had a sum of money in their hands 
similar to that which the Byobebuat Loan 
Commissioners dispensed, to make ad- 
vances to complete the college and ‘keep 
it in repair, on the credit of the sum ‘of 
£5,000 a year. It was not intended to 
make any addition ‘to the college directly 
ot indirectly, but siniply to ‘complete it and 
repair that whith ‘would ‘otherwise “fall 
4D2 
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to,.ruin. He was,,sorry ‘that the lon. 
Member. for ,Warwickshire!; intended, to 
offer opposition to the Bill, and he should 
have thought, that the hon, Member, hay- 
ing great, objection to the endowments 
of the pupils of. the college, would have 
supparied the Bill, which drew, on. those 
endowments for the repairs of the col- 
lege. The House must either, permit a 
building erected at. great expense to fall 
to. ruin—a.result which would have: most 
important consequences of a moral and 
political character —- or, since it would not 
appropriate funds for, the repair of the 
building, it must consent, to the | present 
Bill, which trespassed on. the funds, as- 
signed to the students. 

Motion made, .and, Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 

Mr, SPOONER said, he rose to move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months, As the House was 
aware, he dissented altogether to. the in- 
stitution, as he.thought it was contrary to 


the Protestant constitution of this country: 


to do anything in support of a system of 
education completely subversive of the Pro- 
testant religion. He would not enter into 
details on the present oceasion, his gene- 


ral views having been. so often. stated in 
respect to a perpetual charge on the Con- 
solidated Fund for Maynooth. He objeated 


to the Bill on two grounds, First, that it 
enabled the Government. to apply grants of 
public money to the extension of the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, and secondly, that it 
entailed the cost of the annual repairs of 
the college upon the country, Ever since 
1853 the House had declared that they 
would have nothing to do with the repairs, 
and they took away the powers of the Com- 
missioners, not because they grudged the 
money, but because they thought. it an ob- 
jeet to which the sanetion of Parliament 
ought not to be given. 
stronger objections to the second. clause, 
by which the trustees and Commissioners 
were authorized to borrow and lend money 
for that purpose, The moment that was 


done. the country. was responsible for the, 


payment of the loan. The House was in 
reality now asked to give perpetuity to. the 
grant, 
paying money in perpetuity for; that. to 
which he was conscientiously opposed. He 
felt no enmity against. the Roman Catho- 
lics.. They ought to enjoy their. civil rights, 
but. he did object to. any assistance being 
given by a Protestant: Parliament -te the 
Mr, Cardwell 
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bear. 


But he bad. still, 


It was nothing more nor less than. 
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propagation of the Roman Catholic: reli;) 
gion. The doctrines tauglit in that eollege;; 
were completely subversive of the articles, 
of our pure Reformed Chugeb, avhiehoar.;; 


| ticles the Sovereign: of .this.country’ iwhs 


bound, by the Coronation Oath: to maintain, ) 
These doctrines were, moreover, -¢ontrahy ; 
to. the Word of God, and, such: as a Pro» 
testant mation ought, not to encourage, 


He. believed ‘that. this country owed the, 


great blessings whieh it had. so! long én; 
joyed, to its Protestantism, ; and he. ibe» 
lieved further, that the judgment of Heaven 


-would | fall on us: if we diverged. from) ity: 


As long as he had. a seat in the House; he! 
felt bound, to express his conviction.) He 
had another objection, to. the; Bill; |The: 
right. hoa. Gentleman. opposite had. put ‘a 
face upon the question it. really: did: inet! 
It was not to keep a public*building, 
in repair ; it was not to make the pupils 





,in the college comfortable that ‘the Bill 
|was proposed); it was to undo what Parliay|: 
‘ment, had, done in 1853, and, by aside: 


wind, to sanction, a departure from what 
Parliament then had enacted, and)to,intro: 
duce a practice entirely contrary and op.) 
posed. to,onr pure Protestant, Constitution. | 

Amendment proposed, to leave, out;the 
word ‘* now,’’ and-at the end of{ tha Qués- 
tion, to add the .words‘* upon’ this/ day 
three months.’’ 

Question. proposed, ‘' That the, word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.”’ 

Sm WILLIAM VERNER seconded the: ; 
Amendment, which-he believed would:mees 
with the approbation, of the country. He 
wished to |know whether the funds which 
it was now) proposed to apply might not,be : 
used forthe purpose of extending thie pres» 
sent buildings and increasing the number.» 
of pupils ? NAA all 

Mr.. WH ALLBY said, he also. objeeteds 
to the Bill, not beeause the doetrines taught 


inthe College were! contrary tothe Word 


of God-—not because the object of the Bill 
might be to inerease the number of Roman: 
Catholic pupils in the College, but becaise:’ 
the object was to remove the. anaual grants: 
made to the College from the. jurisdiction: » 
of Parliament. ‘The.2nd_clause ‘enabled: 
the, trustees to. borrow. money on, thé; se-'' 
curity of the grant;,and immediately, that’ 
section was, passed the grant, instead) off 
being a subject of discussion year by year, 
whether. it should.be. renewed or not, would 
be remoyed, from) the, pale of discussion, | 
for the money borrowed would be’ borrowed: 
by authority of Parliament., .TheHouse’! 
had been by a recent Bill, supported by the!» 
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Government; called on to reeognize the: doc- 
trine; 'diseipline, laws, canons, and usages 


of the: Roman’ Catholie: Church: ‘He had’ 


made:'some inquiry ‘into those ' matters, 
and if any one was prepared to eontend 
that:the doctrines, discipline, laws, canons, 
and usages. of the Roman Catholie Church 
were such as to entitle the college to far- 
ther support, he for one was prepared to 
enter upon the discussion, if the promoters 
of ‘the. Bill were willing to submit the sub- 
ject to such discussion; but if not, then this 
Bilt — pretending to be for repairing the 
buildings of Maynooth, but: being really for 
the purpose of changing altogether the na~ 
ture of the existing grant by removing it 
beyond the ordiuary control of that House, 
and thereby preventing future discussion of 
the doetrines, discipline, laws, canons, and 
usages there taught and used—ought to 
be rejected. 

Ma. GEORGE said; he should support 
the second reading. He believed that the 
principle of the Bill was not that there 
should be a shilling added to the grant, 
but that there should be an authority to 
devote the surplus money already granted 
to the repairs of the building, Therefore 
he gave his assent to the second reading. 

Mr, BUTT ‘said, he was not’ satisfied 
with the Bill, and could not consent to vote 
for it if it abrogated a pledge solemnly 
given by Parliament that there should not 
be an annual grant to Maynooth for the 
purpose of repairs. He thought that it did 
amount to a distinct pledge that the re- 
pairs should be: defrayed by Parliament, 
aud he hoped that when the Bill went 
through Committee words would be insert- 
ed.which would leave’ open | the important 
question: of an annual grant. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I wish to 
make a few reniarks with regard to- the 
position in which the House stands in’ refe- 
rénee’ to this’ Bill)’ I believe that I can 
show that the House is asked to’ stultify 
itself: by agreeing to any such measure. 
Inthe first’ place, the’ Bill proposes that 
the same number of students shall be edu- 
cated at Maynooth as were provided for by 
the:Aet.of 1845—namely, 520 ; and next, 
that the allowance which was deemed to 
be adequate by the framers of. that enact- 
ment for the. maintenance of the students 
shall be diminished by the sum considered 
requisite, not: merely for repairs, bat for 
furnishing and finishing the new compart- 
ments: of the establishment at Maynooth. 
Parliament inust,: therefore,’ have been 


clearly wrong, apcording to-this Bill): when,’ 
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in 1845, it dedided that £30,000 a year 
was not more than’ sufficient for the main-’ 
tenanee and instruetion of the’ pupils ‘at 
Maynooth. ‘The House is now asked ‘to 
deelare, and ‘particularly those hon. Meni- 
bers who supported the Act of 1846, that 
the amount ‘they agreed to on that oeda 
sion was in exeess, and ‘that they did not ' 
know at the time how’ cheaply these Ros 
man Catholic’ priests’ might be brought 
up. That is ‘the first’ point ‘which the 
Hoase is now ealled wpon to stultify itself. '' 
The second pot epon which the House is ‘| 
asked to stultify itself is this :—TIt is’in+ 
vited to declare thatthe House has wrong! 
fully refused to provide separately for the 
repairs of Maynooth since 1851. ‘I fully 
admit that, as observed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Youghal, there has been-an omis- 
sion—that the House did not do its work 
in 1851 so completely as it ought to have 
done, and that it would have been’ more 
consistent to have repealed the statutory 
obligation which appears to rest upon the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland, 
under the Act of 1845. Well, that, I con+ 
fess, was an ‘oversight ; but by the solemn 
decision of the House, arrived at after'a 
long struggle, it was decided that thesé 
annual. grants for the repairs of Maynooth 
should’ not be continted ; and’ notwith- 
standing what has been stated’ by the hon; 
and learned Member opposite (Mr, Butt), 
the Government, in deference to the feel- 
ing of ‘the House and the country, have 
accepted the decision of the House that no 
‘further money should be voted’ for repairs. 
‘That is the second point in reference to 
whieh the House is ealled upon to stultify 
jitself; because, what is the difference be- 
‘tween appropriating money granted for an 
‘analogous. purpose for repairs, and grant- 
jing new funds for that’ specific purpose ¢ 
ll: is the same thing, in facet; and that’ is 
ithe operation to which we are now called 
jupon to assent. I must now ell to the 
‘recollection of the House the circumstances 
lwhich were so lightly passed over by the 
‘right'hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. The right hot. Gentleman 
says that people build: houses and: do not 
‘count the cost, and that’ by accident there | 
iwas an excess’in the Estimate of £30,000 
for the repairs and new buildings at May- 
mooth- contemplated by the Act’ of 18455 
‘but that is simply a gloss put upon a grave 
‘subject. The 8 of the case are’ these. 
I have taken great pains in going through’ 
‘the whole of the evidence ‘up to this day, 
land these are the facts, In 1846 there was 
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not only a sum of £30,000 granted for 
salaries and the maintenance of the stu; 
dents at Maynooth, but another £30,000 
was given to provide adequate accommoda- 
tion for the residents at Maynooth. Well, 
Sir, what was done? £30,000 was ample. 
T have shown on a previous occasion, from 
the evidence of Mr. Carus Wilson and of 
Sir Francis. Head, that it was far more 
than ample to provide, by repairs and en- 
largement of the building, for the accom- 
modation of the 520 students and the re- 
quisite staff of professors. What was done? 
Did they repair the old existing college ? 
Not in the least. Did they merely add 
such a number of buildings as should pro- 
vide a separate apartment for each of the 
students ? Not at all. No, the authori- 
ties of the college gave Mr. Pugin, the 
architect, carte blanche for the magnificent 
scheme he proposed, and carefully asked for 
no estimate of its cost. That scheme was 
placed before the Commissioners of 1855, 
and there are drawings in their Report 
showing what it is, and how much of it has 
been completed, It provided, not for the 
better accommodation of the 520 students 
already in the institution, but, by adding 
215 rooms to the existing ones, and which 
were quite sufficient, has already provided 
accommodation for 735 students. Why do 
I say that the accommodation in 1845, if 
the repairs were done—and they were 
done by separate Votes of this House—was 
quite sufficient for 520 students? Because 
the visitors who were appointed under the 
Act of Parliament reviewed in 1846 the 
state of the college, and found that there 
were 522 students at college, of whom 512 
were resident ; that they were not sleep- 
ing three in a bed, as was alleged in 1845; 
but that, with very moderate repairs of 
the then existing buildings, they were, to 
use the expression in the concluding para- 
graph of the Report, ‘‘ on the whole, in a 
very satisfactory condition.’”” That Report 
I have now beside me. I will give you an- 
other proof to justify my assertion. There 
was no haste exhibited on the part of the 
authorities of Maynooth to undertake the 
new buildings. Not at all. In 1847 the 
visitors complained that no steps had been 
taken beyond laying the foundation of these 
great buildings, and implied no astonish- 
ment at the perfect satisfaction which 
reigned at Maynooth with the accommo- 
dation then existing. Again, in 185], the 
principal reported, on behalf of the stu- 
dents, that he had nothing to complain of, 
He stated it for them, and they stated it 
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for themselves. Yet not one room of the 
215 new rooms was then occupied. Since 
then, it appears that, by falling back upon 
voluntary contributions and the property 
which the college possesses, these rooms 
have been brought into a state fit for habi: 
tation, And what. do the visitors now re- 
port? They report from the president of 
Maynooth that it is absolutely necessary, 
if this enormously increased accommoda- 
tion is to be preserved in a state of repair, 
that some additional funds should be pro- 
vided. | How are they to be found? ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
has told you, by taking from the provision 
for the maintenance of the professors and 
students, which in 1845 was not deemed 
excessive, the sum of £5,000 a year, or 
thereabouts. And for what purpose? Why, 
for the purpose of completing an addition 
to the college of 215 rooms; thus providing 
accommodation to that extent in excess of 
the amount limited by the Act of 1845, 
by it to the House, then, are we not 
asked to stultify ourselves? But beyond 
that, we are asked to pledge the faith of 
Parliament to the continuance of the whole 
sum by the appropriation of this grant. I 
know that in these days Protestantism is 
not so rife as in 1851; still I conclude 
that there are some Protestants left in 
this House. I know there are in the coun- 
try; and I do not think that the revela- 
tions of the Commission of 1855 lave re- 
conciled them to this institution. I do not 
believe that it is one whit more popular 
now than ever it was. Doubts are enter- 
tained as to the nature of the teaching in 
the College of Maynooth ; whether it is 
that tolerant Roman Catholicism which pre- 
vailed at the commencement of the cen- 
tury, or whether it is that intolerant ultra- 
montane system which has been of late too 
manifest. The visitors report that the 
marked circumstance of this last year is 
the formal and final rejection of the Galli. 
can doctrines, as inculcated by Baily, by 
the authorities of Maynooth, and the adop- 
tion of the ultramontane which are now 
dominant at Rome, in the form of the work 
of Scayini; and that work of Scavini is a 


compendium of the doctrines of Liguori, 


which are again derived of the teaching of 
the Jesuit Bussenbaum. I repeat that you 
have it stated in the visitor's report that 
the marked circumstance at Maynooth this 
year is the formal and final adoption of the 
teaching of ultramontane or i esuit doc- 
trines. Considering that it was thought right 
in 1845 to endow Maynooth, and provide 
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for the wants and comforts of 520 students, 
in order to conciliate the Roman Catholics, 
I think the House will decide wrongly if it 
takes from that sum an amount which is 
estimated by the surveyor of Maynooth at 
£32,000, as necessary to complete the 
buildings and provide furniture, in accord- 
ance with Mr. Pugin’s plan of enlargement, 
the whole cost of which has been estimated 
at £62,000, £30,000 being already spent 
upon the new buildings. The remaining 
£32,000, remember, is exclusive of all re- 
pairs, and will be applied to completing 
the accommodation in excess of that which 
in 1846 was quite sufficient. The Com- 
wmissioners admit that the number of priests 
necessary for Ireland, with her diminished 
population, is not so great as formerly, 
Upon what grounds, then, of common 
sense can the House be asked to provide 
for accommodation for the education and 
maintenance of more students at Maynooth 
than were deemed sufficient in 1845? The 
Commissioners in 1855, and the visitors 
from year to year declare that that which 
has been really advantageous and really 
conciliatory in the Maynooth grant has 
been the better provision made by the Act 
of 1845 for the actual maintenance and 
teaching of the students; and it is that 
which you are now going to trench upon 
to the extent I have described by providing 
for the completion of an extension of the 
buildings.at Maynooth, which is contrary 
to the Act of 1845. I think I have said 


enough to show that if you pass this Bill 

you are not at the end of the course upon 

which you are cnn. 5 You are asked 
b 


to sanction an unlimited borrowing power. 
Grant that, and you sanction this grant in 
perpetuity. You diminish the comforts of 
the students resident at Maynooth perma- 
nently, and adopt a course calculated to 
prevent that institution from ever reverting 
to the position upon which it was founded 
by Mr. Pitt; that is, of being aided by 
Parliament, but supported mainly by vo- 
luntary contributions. Is there any reason 
to suppose that, if you agree to this mea- 
sure, you will be able to stop here? Two 
years ago I ventured to tell certain right 
hon, Gentlemen sitting on the front bench 
below, and who were then in the Govern- 
ment, that if they reversed their votes 
against the grant, from that moment would 
increased demands be made by the more 
active members of the Roman Catholic 
body. I told them that charters would be 
demanded, that a university would be de- 
manded, and that concession, instead of 
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satisfying, would only stimulate demands. 
And so it proved. Last year the hon. 
Member for, Dungarvan, and other Mem- 
bers of this House, including the present 
Attorney General for Ireland, waited on 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to demand of him a charter 
for a Roman Catholic university ; and the 
Atiorney General. stated, and the hon, 
Member for Dungarvan stated, that a sum 
of not less than £80,000 had been sub- 
scribed for that purpose. Well, if £80,000 
can be so easily found for the establish- 
mer. of a Roman Catholic university in 
Ire' and, who can believe that funds would 
not be available for the repairs of the Col- 
lege of Maynooth? Protestants as well 
as Roman Catholics know that it is far 
easier to obtain public subscriptions for 
building purposes than for purposes of en- 
dowment ; but by the present measure you 
are creating a building fund, and excluding 
the application to the maintenance of the 
fabric of Maynooth of funds which you 
know are ready for Roman Catholic pur- 
poses, while you place the students on 
short commons, Look around you in this 
country. It is a well-known fact that large 
sums are collected in this country which 
go to the Propaganda. Roman Catholic 
Members must excuse me. What I am 
stating is the question, and is fact. It is 
well known that the Propaganda receive 
considerable sums from this country and 
Ireland ; but nothing like so large as those 
which they send hither for what they term 
the conversion, or, as I interpret it, the sub- 
jugation of England. Let them apply some 
of this money to the maintenance of the 
College of Maynooth. Look around you, 
I say again. On all sides you find spring- 
ing up chapels, convents, monasteries, mis- 
sions, Who, then, can doubt the abundance 
of Roman Catholic funds ? I contend, there- 
fore, that it is but right Maynooth should 
revert to its original foundation—the con- 
stitution established by Mr. Pitt;.and should 
depend for its repairs and enlargement 
upon the voluntary contributions of the 
members of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion, When Lord Redesdale was Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, in 1807, he prayed 
his Sovereign not to expect him to con- 
tinue to act as visitor of Maynooth, for he 
told his Sovereign that he found that he 
appeared there in a state of ridiculous nul- 
lity, totally unable to control a seminary 
that was conducted upon Jesuit principles, 
Neither the present nor any Government 
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of this country has any chance of control- 
ling those principles but through the inter- 
ference of the laity of the Roman Catholic 
Church. I believe that forcing Maynooth 
to depend upon voluntary contributions in 
some degree is the only means of bringing 
to bear the action of the Roman Catholic 
laity so as to correct a system of teach- 
ing and of discipline which is year by 
year deteriorating into a form more ad- 
verse to the constitution of this country. 

Mr. BELLEW said, that with reference 
to the observations of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire, he might read an 
extract from a letter of the President of 
the College of Maynooth, which stated that 
‘‘so far from its being true that the 
£30,000 was applied to any other than 
building purposes, some money had been 
paid by the trustees out of other funds, 
in addition to that £30,000, towards the 
expenses of building. The number of stu- 
dents never exceeded 520, except in 1853, 
when there were fourteen attached to the 
college whose charges were borne by pri- 
vate individuals.” 

Question put, 

The House divided—Ayes 135 ; Noes 
57 : Majority 78. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 


next. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 


The Report of the Committee of Supply 
was brought up. 

On the Vote of £12,000 for Retiring 
Allowances of Officers of the Navy, 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER opposed the 
Vote, which he said would be entirely use- 
less for the purpose for which it was pro- 


posed. He had not met with any one in 
or out of the navy who approved the scheme. 
He had a certificate in proof of a state- 
ment which he made last night, and which 
was then contradicted, that a seaman who 
had lost an arm had been awarded a pen- 
sion of £18 4s. for one year. He wished 
to know why the Admiralty should give 
the man the trouble of coming again at 
the end of the year, since they could not 
put on his arm again. With a war in 
China, and confusion in Europe, it was the 
duty of the House to do everything they 
could to assist in manning the British 
navy, which, up to the present time, had 
not been accomplished. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT: I think my 
noble Friend the Secretary of the Admi- 
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ralty has searcely been treated in that 
spirit of generosity which is due to him, 
with respect to that seheme of naval retire. 
ment which he has submitted to the House, 
at the instance of the Board whom he re. 
presents. For my own part, I am fally 
aware that he holds earnestly at heart the 
welfare of his brother officers and the good 
of his profession; but I am bound to con- 
fess that I regard that scheme as arbitrary 
in its enactments and harsh in its ‘provi. 
sions. My noble Friend frankly owns 
that had he been entrusted with a larger 
sum than £12,000 at his disposal, he could 
have produced a better scheme. Let me, 
then, advise him to withdraw it in its pre- 
sent form, and at a more favourable oppor- 
tunity, when a more liberal sum is at his 
command, reproduce it in an amended 
shape, calculated to meet the exigencies 
of the service and to enlist the sympathy of 
the profession, Should it appear indispen- 
sable to the well-being of the Royal Navy, 
in the opinion of this House and the coun- 
try, that officers, ou attaining the age of 
sixty years, must be removed from the 
active list, painful though the sacrifice 
may be, it must be borne by them. The 
necessity, however, should be proved be- 
yond dispute which calls for a step so ex- 
treme; and, if positively demanded, the 
blow to their natural feelings of sorrow 
should be softened by a considerate regard 
for their future welfare to the close of life. 
Such treatment they have deserved by the 
zeal, fidelity, and eourage which they de- 
voted to their country from earliest youth, 
in every hour and in every service when 
England required it. And if now for her 
good they are to be bidden to acquiesce in 
a compulsory removal and retirement, and 
to forego all opportunities henceforth of 
winning high place or emolument in their 
profession, it is only common justice which 
would award them a liberal acknowledg- 
ment of their past services. ‘* True valour 
still a true respect should have.’’ I would 
invite the attention of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty to consider the extremely hard 
position in which mates in the Royal Navy 
will be placed if they are debarred from 
counting a portion of the time which they 
passed in that rank. Many of them have 
held the appointment of acting lieutenant, 
and a considerable number, after having 
passed the examination for a lieutenant’s 
commission, have remained without pro- 
motion for several years. I would, there- 
fore, recommend that a portion of that 
time should be reckoned as a lieutenant’s 
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service, in order to entitle them to an in- | good precedents as well as to follow them, 
crease of allowance,on retirement. I must | and urging an honourable and just cause ; 
confess. to some doubts as to the advant- | for I cannot fail to remember that, unless 
ages; which, it is. presumed, will accrue | we treat the services of others in our own 
from a, Commission such as it is proposed | time fairly and tenderly, it is a debt that 
to nominate; its efficacy eould only be se- | will be sure to be pnid when we are gone. 
cured by the appointment of impartial and, Resolutions agreed to. 

intelligent members qualified to form a just | 
judgment, I have made these observations 
in the hope that I am assisting to create | 


) 


House adjourned at half after Two o’clock, 
till Monday next. 
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